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CALENDAR FOR 1930. 


Januarp. 


3* ... • 

mmm 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 

M. 

(f , 

6 

13 

20 

27 


Tu. ..... 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 


W. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


Th. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


F . 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


S. . ... 

4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

... 



februarp 




s . 

... 

2 

9 

"~nr 

23 


M. 


3 

10 

17 

24 


Tu. 


4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

W. .. 


5 

12 

19 

26 


Th. 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 


F . 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 


S. 

1 

8 

15 

22 ( 


... 



march. 




s . 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

M. 


3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

Tu. ..... 

... 

4 

1! 

18 

25 

all 

W. 

... 

5 

12 

19 

26 


Th . 


6 

13 

20 

27 

... 

F . 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 

... 

S. 

I 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... 

April. 

a . 

• • • 

6 

13 

20 

27 


M. 

• • • 

7 

14 

21 

28 


Tu. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... 

W. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

... 

Th. ... 

3 

10 

17 

24 

... 

... 

F . 

4 

II 

18 

25 

... 


S. 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 

... 

map. 

s . 

... 

4 

11 

18 

25 


M. 

... 

5 

12 

19 

26 


Tu. 


6 

13 

20 

27 


w . 


7 

14 

21 

28 


Th. 

1 

. 8 

15 

22 

29 


F . 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

•••* 

s. ...... 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

... 

June. 


S. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... 

M. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

... 

Tu. . ... 

3 

10 

17 

24 



W. ... 

4 

II 

18 

25 



Th. ... 

5 

12 

19 

26 



F. 

6 

13 

20 

27 

... 

... 

S. 

7 

14 

21 

28 




| 3«»P- 

3. *••• 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 

... 

M. 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 


Tu. . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


W. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

••• 

Th. 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


F. 

4 

11 

18 

25 

.. 

... 

S. 

5 

12 

19 

26 



August. 

s. 


3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

M. 


4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

Tu. 

... 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 

W. 


6 

13 

20 

27 


Th. . 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 

... 

F. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


S. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

... 

September. 

s. 

• • • 

7 

14 

21 

28 

... 

M. 

I 

8 

15 

22 

29 


Tu. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

... 

w. .. 

3 

10 

17 

24 

. -- 

... 

Th . 

4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

... 

F. 

5 

12 

19 

26 


• •• 

S . 

6 

13 

20 

27 

... 

... 

October. 

S ... 

... 

5 

12 

19 

2d 

... 

M .. 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 


Tu . 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 

Ml 

W . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


Th . 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

... 

F . 

3 

SO 

19 

24 

31 


S . 

4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

... 


nouember 

. 



s . 

... 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

M . 


3 

10 

17 

24 

... 

Tu . 


4 

11 

18 

25 

... 

W . 

... 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 

Th. 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 

... 

F. 


7 

14 

21 

28 

... 

S . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... 

December. 

s . 

• • . 

7 

14 

21 

28 


M . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


Tu . 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


W. - 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


Th .. 

4 

11 

18 

25 



F . 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 

• •• 

S . 

6 

13 

20 

27 

... 



••• 















































Phases of the Moon*—JANUARY 31 Days. 

. First Quarter. ..8th, 8b. 4O’ 8m. a.m. j £ Last Quarter.21st, 9h, 37*0m. p.m . 

O Full Moon.15th, 3h. 51 # 0m. a.m. | • New Moon.30th, Oh. 37*4m. A.m. 




Day of 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 
Declina 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

i S. 

Wednesday 


1 

1 

7 

12 

6 

12 

0 

42 

1*31 

28 4 

The reday 


2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

13 

0 

42 

2*31 

22 59 

Friday 


8 

3 

7 

13 

6 

13 

0 

43 

3* 3i 

22 53 

Saturday 


4 

4 

7 

13 

6 

14 

0 

43 

4*31 

22 48 

Sunday 


6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

44 

5*31 

22 41 

Monday 


0 

6 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

44 

6*31 

22 35 

Tuesday 


7 

7 

7 

14 

6 

16 

0 

45 

7*31 

22 27 

Wednesday 


8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 

8*31 

22 20^ 

Thursday 


0 

9 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

46 

9*31 

22 12 

Friday 


10 

10 

7 

14 

0 

18 

0 

46 

10*31 

22 3 

Saturday 


11 

11 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

11*31 

21 54 

Sunday 

• • 

12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

19 

0 

46 

1231 

21 45 

Monday 

• • 

13 

13 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

47 

13*31 

21 35 

Tuesday 

• • 

14 

14 

7 

15 

6 

21 

0 

47 

14*31 

21 25 

Wednesday 


15 

15 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 

15*31 

21 1J> 

Thursday 


16 

16 

7 

15 

« 

22 

0 

48 

16*31 

21 4 

Friday 


17 

17 

7 

15 

6 

23 

0 

48 

17*31 

[ 

20 5' j 

Saturday 


18 

18 

7 

15 

6 

24 

0 

49 

18*31 

20 4^1 

Sunday 


19 

19 

7 

15 

6 

25 

0 

49 

19*31 

20 2 j 

Monday 


20 

20 

7 

15 

6 

25 

0 

49 

20-31 

20 16! 

Tuesday 


21 

21 

7 

16 

6 

26 

0 

50 

21*31 

20 8 1 

Wednesday 


22 

22 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

50 

22*31 

19 49 

Thursday 


23 

23 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

50 

23-31 

19 30 

Friday 


24 

| 24 

7 

16 

6 

28 

0 

50 

24*31 

19 22 

Saturday 


25 

25 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

51 

25-31 

19 7 

Sunday 


26 

26 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

51 

26*31 

18 52 

Monday 


27 

27 

7 

14 

6 

29 

0 

51 

27*31 

18 37 

Tuesday 


28 

28 

7 

14 

6 

30 

0 

51 

28*31 

18 r 

Wednesday 

a • 

29 

29 

7 

14 

6 

SO 

0 

52 

29*31 

18 * 

Thursday 


30 

! 80 

7 

14 

6 

31 

0 

52 

0*50 

17 J 8t 

Friday 

P • 

31 

SI 

7 

14 

6 

31 

0 

52 

1*60 

17 fl' 







Phases of the Moon— FEBRUARY 28 Days. 


> First Quarter . ,6th, lOh. S6 8m. p.m. j t La|t Quarter..20th, 2fc. W4m. t 
O Full Moon .18th, 2h. 8 6m. P.K. I • N f Moon •••• 28th - 7b - 2 ' 7m • *•* 


)ay of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Stands^ Time. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 

Declina¬ 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

8 unset 
P.M. 

True 

Noop. 

P.M. 


1 



H. 

M. 

H. 

r. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 

• * 

iturday 


1 

32 

7 

13 

6 

X 

0 

52 

2*50 

17 17 

unday 


2 

33 

7 

18 

6 

2 

0 

53 

3*50 

17 0 

[onday 


3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

2 

0 

53 

4*50 

16 42 

uesday 


4 

35 

7 

12 

6 

33 

0 

53 

5*60 

16 25 

Wednesday 


S 

36 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 

6*60 

16 7 

'bursday 


6 

37 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 

7*50 

15 49 

'rlday 


7 

88 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

53 

8-50 

15 30 

aturday 


8 

39 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

53 

9*50 

15 12 

iunday 


9 

40 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

53 

10*50 

14 63 

londay 


10 

41 

7 

10 

e 

36 

0 

53 

11*50 

14 33 

Tuesday 


11 

42 

7 

10 

< 

37 

0 

53 

12*50 

14 14 

Wednesday 


12 

43 

7 

9 


37 

0 

53 

13*50 

13 64 

Thursday 


13 

44 

7 

9 


38 

0 

53 

14*50 

13 34 

Friday 


14 

45 

7 

8 


38 

0 

53 

15*50 

13 14 

aturday 


15 

46 

7 

7 

1 

39 

0 

53 

16*50 

12 54 

.unday 


16 

47 

7 

7 

i 

39 

0 

63 

17*60 

12 33 

ton day 


17 

48 

7 

6 

5 

40 

0 

53 

18*50 

12 12 

Tuesday 


18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

19*50 

11 51 

Wednesday 


10 

50 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

20*60 

11 SO 

Thursday 


20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

21*50 

11 9 

Friday 


21 

52 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

22*50 

10 47 

Saturday 


22 

53 

7 

3 

6 

41 

0 

53 

23*50 

10 26 

Sunday 


23 

54 

7 


l 

6 

42 

0 

52 

24*50 

10 5 

Monday 


24 

55 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

25*50 

9 42 

Tuesday 


25 

56 

7 


6 

42 

0 

52 

26*50 

9 20 

Wednesday 


26 

57 

7 


6 

43 

0 

51 

27*50 

8 67 

hursday 


27 

58 

7 


6 

43 

0 

51 

28*50 

8 35 

idday 


28 

59 

7 


6 

43 

0 

51 

29*60 

8 12 






> 

o 


First Quarter 
Fall Moon... 


Phases of the Moon—MARCH 31 Days. 

,.8th, 9h. 3Q3ny a.m. | C last Quarter ....22nd, 8h. 42*6m. a.m. 
. .15tL,0h. 28'4^. A.M. I • New Moon.30th, llh, 16*4m. A.M. 


Day of the Week. 


Day of 
the 

Month. 


Day of|f. 
the ! I 
Year. V\ 


Indian Standard Time. 


Sunset. 

P.M. 


True 

Noon. 

P.M. 


Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 


Sun's 
Declina¬ 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 


Saturday 

1 

Sunday 

2 

Monday 

3 

Tuesday 

4 

Wednesday 

5 

Thursday 

6 

Friday .. j 

7 

Saturday • • j 

8 

Sunday • • 1 

9 

Monday .. I 

10 

Tuesday .. ' 

11 

Wednesday . * 

12 

Thursday 

13 

Friday 

14 

Saturday 

15 

Sunday 

16 

Monday 

17 

Tuesday 

18 

Wednesday 1 

1 19 

Thursday 

20 

Friday 

21 

Saturday 

22 

Sunday 

23 

Monday 

24 

Tuesday 

25 

Wednesday 

26 

Thursday 

j 27 

Friday 

23 

Saturday 

29 

Sunday 

30 

Monday 

31 


i 

1. M. 

H. M. 

60 

8 59 

6 44 

61 

6 58 

6 45 

62 

6 57 

6 45 

63 

6 66 

6 45 

64 

3 50 

8 46 

65 

1 55 

6 46 

66 

54 

6 47 

67 

' 53 

6 47 

68 

l 53 

6 47 

69 

6 52 

6 48 

70 

6 5L 

6 48 

71 

6 50 j 

6 48 

72 

6 49 ! 

6 48 

73 

6 49 

6 49 

74 

6 48 

0 49 

75 

6 17 

6 49 

76 

6 6 

6 49 

77 

6 5 

6 49 

78 

6 \ 

0 50 

79 

6 * 

1 6 50 

80 

6 

6 50 

81 

6 

6 50 

82 

6 4 

6 51 

83 

6 S 

6 51 

84 

6 3 

6 51 

85 

6 81 

6 51 

86 

| 6 Si 

I 6 51 

87 

6 37 6 52 

88 

6 36 6 52 

89 

6 35 6 52 

90 

| 6 84 0 52 


H. 

M. 

D. 

8. 

* " 

0 

51 

0*74 

7 

50 

0 

51 

1*74 

7 27 

0 

51 

2*74 

7 

4 

0 

51 

3*74 

6 41 

0 

51 

4*74 

6 J8 

0 

50 

5*74 

5 55 

0 

50 

6*74 

5 32 

0 

50 

7*74 

5 

8 

0 

60 

8*74 

4 40 

0 

49 

9-74 

4 21 

0 

49 

10*74 

3 58 

0 

49 

11-74 

3 34 

0 

49 

12*74 

3 11 

0 

49 

13*74 

2 47 

0 

49 

14*74 

2 24 

0 

48 

15-74 

2 

0 

0 

48 

10*74 

1 

36 

0 

48 

17-74 

1 12 

0 

47 

18*74 

0 49 

0 

47 

19*74 

0 25 

0 

47 

20-74 

0 1 
N. 

0 

46 

21-74 

0 22 

0 

46 

22-74 

0 46 

0 

46 

23*74 

1 

10 

0 

45 

24-74 

1 

33 

0 

45 

25*74 

1 

57 

0 

45 

26*74 

2 20 

0 

45 

27-74 

2 

44 

0 

44 

28-74 

3 

7 

0 

44 

29*74 

3 31 

0 

44 

1*06 

3 54 




Phases of the Moon—APRIL 30 Days. 

y First Quarter .... 6th, 4h. 54*9m. p.m. I C JLast Quarter ...,21st, 3h. 38*5m. a.m. 
O Full Moon ...... 10th, 13h. 18*5no. a u. | # Nc\? Moon .29th, Oh. 38*4m. a.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indiai 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

l Standard 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

Time. 

True 

Noon. 

KM. 

Moon’s 
Ago at 
Noon. 

Son’s 

Declina¬ 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 


1 


H. 

M, 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

i 

D. 

N 


Tuesday 

1 

91 

6 

38 

6 

53 

0 

43 

2 06 

4 

17 

Wednesday 

2 

92 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

3 05 

4 

41 

Thursday 

3 

93 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

4'06 

5 

4 

Friday 

4 

94 

6 

31 

6 

53 

0 

42 

5*06 

5 

27 

Saturday 

5 

95 

6 

30 

6 

54 

0 

42 

6'O0 

5 

49 

Sunday 

6 

96 i 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

7'06 

6 

12 

Monday 

7 

97 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

8*00 

6 

35 

Tuesday 

8 i 

98 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

9*06 

6 

68 

Wednesday 

9 

99 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

10*06 

7 

20 

Thursday 

10 

100 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

11*06 

7 

42 

Friday . 

11 

101 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

12*06 

8 

4 

Saturday 

12 

102 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 

13 *06 

8 

27 

Sunday 

13 

103 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

40 

14*00 

8 

48 

Monday 

14 

| 104 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

39 

15*06 

9 

10 

Tuesday 

15 

105 

6 

21 

6 

56 

0 

39 

10*06 

9 

32 

Wednesday 

16 

106 

6 

20 

6 

56 

i 0 

39 

17*06 

9 

53 

Thursday 

17 

107 

6 

19 

6 

57 

1 0 

38 

18*06 

10 

15 

Friday 

18 

108 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

19*06 

10 

36 

Baturday 

19 

109 

6 

18 

6 

67 

0 

38 

20*06 

V-° a 

► 57 

Sunday 

20 

| 110 

6 

17 

6 

57 

0 

38 

21*06 

li 1 


Monday 

21 

t HI 

6 

16 

6 

57 

0 

38 

22*06 

11 

38 

Tuesday 

22 

! 112 

6 

15 

6 

58 

0 

87 

23*06 

li 

58 

Wednesday 

23 

! 118 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

37 

2 4*06 

12 

19 

Thursday 

24 

I 114 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

37 

25*06 

12 

89 

Friday 

25 

| 115 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

37 

26*06 

12 

68 

Saturday 

26 

j 116 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

87 

27*06 

18 

18 

Sunday 

27 

1 117 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

36 

28*06 

13 

37 

Monday 

28 

118 

b 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

29*06 

IS 

57 

Tuesday 

29 

119 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

30*06 

14 

16 

Wednesday 

SO 

120 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

1*60 

14 

84 


7 




Phases of the Moon—MAY 31 Days. 

> First Quarter .... 5th, lOh. 2S*lm. p.m. { Last Quarter.... 20th, 9h. 51*6m. A.m. 

O Full Moon.12th, lOh. 59*3m. P.m. # New Moon.28th, llh. 6*6m. a.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indiai 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Standard 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

Time. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 
Deollna- 
tlon 
at Mean 
Noon. 



1 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. | 

H. 

M. 

D. 

o N 

. # 

Thursday 

1 

121 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

30 

2*50 

14 

53 

Friday 

2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

30 

3*60 

15 

11 

Saturday 

8 

123 

0 

10 

7 

1 

0 

30 

4-50 

15 

29 

Sunday 

4 

124 

C 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 

5 60 

16 

46 

Monday 

5 

125 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

36 

6*60 

10 

4 

Tuesday 

0 

120 

0 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

7*50 

16 

21 

Wednesday 

7 

127 

0 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

8*50 

10 

38 

Thursday 

8 

128 

0 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

9-50 

10 

55 

Friday 

9 

129 

0 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

10*50 

17 

11 

Saturday 

10 

130 

0 

7 

7 

4 

0 

36 

11 50 

17 

27 

Sunday 

11 

131 

0 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

12*50 

17 

43 

Monday 

12 

182 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

35 

13*50 

17 

58 

Tuesday 

13 

133 

0 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

14*50 

18 

13 

Wednesday 

14 

134 

0 

5 

7 

5 

0 

36 

15*50 

18 

28 

Thursday 

15 

185 

6 

5 

7 

0 

0 

35 

10*50 

18 

43 

Friday 

10 

1 

130 

0 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

17*50 

18 

57 

Saturday 

17 

| 

137 

6 

4 

7 

0 

0 

35 

18*50 

19 

11 

Sunday 

18 

138 

0 

4 

7 

7 

0 

35 

19*50 

19 

24 

Monday 

19 

139 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

20*50 

19 

38 

Tuesday/ ' 

20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

21*50 

19 

51 

Wednesday 

21 

l 141 

0 

3 

7 

8 

0 

35 

22*50 

20 

3 

Thursday 

22 

*42 

0 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

23*50 

20 

15 

Friday 

23 

143 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

24*50 

20 

27 

Saturday 

1 24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

25*60 

20 

30 

Sunday 

25 

145 

0 

2 

7 

» 

0 

35 

20*50 

20 

60 

Monday 

20 

140 

6 

2 

7 

1 

10 

0 

86 

27*50 

21 

1 

Tuesday 

27 

147 

0 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

28*60 

21 

11 

Wednesday 

28 

148 

0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

29*50 

21 

21 

Thursday 

29 

149 

0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

1*50 

21 

31 

Friday .. 

30 

150 

0 

1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

2*50 

21 

40 

Saturday 

31 

151 

0 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

3*50 

21 

49 
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Phases of the Moon—JUNE 30 Days. 


y First Quarter 

.. 4th, 

3h. 26*3m. a.m. 

1 

<C 

Last Quarter .... 

19th, 2h. 30*4m. P.M. 

O Full Moon 

•• 

....11th, 

llh. 41*7m. a.m. 

1 

I 

• 

New Moon 

.... 20th, 7h. 10*6m. P.M. 



Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 

Suu’L 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

! 

D. 

N. 

C # 

Sunday 


1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

30 

4*07 

21 68 

Monday 


2 

153 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

30 

5*07 

22 6 

Tuesday 

•* 

3 

154 

0 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

607 

22 14 

Wednesday 


4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

7*07 

22 2 i 

Thursday 


5 

156 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

8*07 

22 29 

Friday 

.. 

6 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

9-07 

22 35 

Saturday 


7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

10*07 

22 42 

Sunday 


8 

159 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

11*07 

22 47 

Monday 


9 

100 

0 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

12*07 

22 63 

Tuesday 


JO 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

13*07 

22 68 

Wednesday 


11 

162 

0 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

14’07 

23 3 

Thursday 


12 

163 

0 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

15*07 

23 7 

Friday 


) 3 

164 

0 

1 

7 

10 

0 

38 

10*07 

23 11 

Saturday 


14 

165 

0 


7 

17 

0 

39 

17*07 

23 14 

Sunday 


15 

166 

0 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

18*07 

23 17 

Monday 


16 

167 

0 

i 

7 

17 

0 

39 

19*07 

23 20 

Tuesday 


17 

168 

0 

1 

7 

17 ; 

0 

39 

20*07 

23 22 

Wednesday 


18 

169 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

39 

21*07 

23 24 

Thursday 


19 

170 

0 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

22*07 

23 25 

Friday 


20 

171 

0 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

23*07 

23 26 

Saturday 


21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

24*07 

23 27 

Sunday 

• • i 

22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

25*07 

23 27 

Monday 


23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

26*C7 

23 27 

Tuesday 


24 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

27*07 

23 20 

Wednesday 


25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

28*07 

23 25 

Thursday 


26 

177 

0 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

29*04 

23 23 

Friday 


27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

30*07 

23 22 

Saturday 


28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

1*73 

23 19 

Sunday 


29 

180 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

2*73 

23 10 

Monday 

..1 

80 

181 

G 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

3*73 

23 18 
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Phases of the Moon—July 31 Days. 

} First Quarter.3rd 9h. 331m. a.k. I C Last Quarter ...,19th, 4h. 59*2m. a. a. 

O Full 3toon.11th lh. 31-lm. a.h. | • New Mood .26th, 2h. ll*9m. a.m. 


Bay of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time, | 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 
Declina¬ 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 1 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 





B 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

N. j 

Tuesday 


1 

382 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

4’73 

23 10 

Wednesday 


2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

5-73 

23 6 

Thursday 


3 

184 

6 

a 

7 

20 

0 

43 

6*73 

23 1 

Friday 


4 

185 

6 

a 

7 

20 

0 

43 

7*73 

22 57 

Saturday 


5 

186 

6 

a 

7 

20 

0 

43 

8 * 73 

22 52 

Sunday 


6 

187 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

9*73 

22 46 

Monday 


7 

183 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

10*73 

22 40 

Tuesday 


8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

ll 73 

22 34 

Wednesday 


9 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

12*73 

22 27 

Thursday 


10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

13*73 

22 20 

Friday 


11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

14*73 

22 12 

Saturday 


12 

193 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

15-73 

22 4 

Sunday 


13 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

ie-73 

21 56 

Monday 


14 

195 

a 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

17 73 

21 48 

Tuesday 


15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

18-73 

21 39 

Wednesday 


16 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

19-73 

21 29 

Thursday 


17 

198 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

20*73 

21 19 

Friday 


! is 

199 

6 

10 

1 

1 7 

19 

0 

45 

21-73 

21 0 

Saturday 


19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

22*73 

20 59 

Sunday 


20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

23-73 

20 48 

Monday 


21 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

24*73 

20 37 

Tuesday 


22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

25 73 

20 25 

Wednesday 


23 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

26-73 

20 13 

Thursday 


24 

205 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

27-73 

20 1 

Friday 


25 

206 

6 

i3 

7 

17 

0 

45 

28*73 

19 49 

Saturday 


26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

29*73 

19 36 

Sunday 


27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

1-44 

19 23 

Monday 


28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

2-44 

19 9 

Tuesday 


29 

210 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

3*44 

18 55 

Wednesday 


30 

211 

6 

34 

7 

16 

0 

45 

4*44 

18 41 

Thursday 


3l' 

j 212 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

5*44 

• 18 27 
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Phases of the Moon—AUGUST 31 Days. 

> First Quarter .. ..1st, 4h. 27*6m. P.M. <1 Last Quarter.17th, 5h. 0 6m. p.li. 

O Full Moon .9th, 4h. 27-0m. P.M. • New Moon. 24th, 8h. 6'9m. a.m. 

j> First Quarter-31st, 5h. 20-7m. a.m 


Day o£ the Week 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard 

Sunrise. Sunset. 

A.M. P.M. 

Time. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 
Declina¬ 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 

I 



H. 

M. 

H. 

. M. 

H. 

v. 

D. 

N 

e 


Friday 

1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

6*44 

18 

12 

Saturday 

2 

214 

0 

15 

7 

14 

3 

45 

7*44 

17 

57 

Sunday 

3 

215 

6 

10 

7 

14 

0 

45 

8*44 

17 

41 

Monday 

4 

216 

0 

10 

7 

13 

0 

45 

9*44 

17 

26 

Tuesday 

& 

217 

0 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

10*44 

17 

10 

Wednesday 

6 

218 

0 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

11-44 

10 

54 

Thursday 

7 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

12*44 

10 

37 

Friday 

8 

220 

0 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

13-44 

16 

20 

Saturday 

9 

221 

0 

18 

7 

'll 

0 

44 

14*44 

16 

3 

Sunday 

10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

9 

44 

15-44 

15 

40 

Monday 

11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

8 

o 

44 

10*44 

15 

28 

Tuesday 

12 

224 

0 

19 

7 

9 

o 

44 

17-44 

15 

11 

Wednesday 

13 

225 

0 

19 

7 

» 

0 

44 

18*44 

14 

53 

Thursday 

14 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

19-44 

14 

35 

Friday 

15 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

2P-44 

14 

16 

Saturday 

16 

228 

0 

20 

7 

6 

0 

A3 

21-44 

13 

58 

Sunday 

17 

229 

0 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

22 4 4 

13 

38 

Monday 

18 

j 230 

0 

20 

7 

5 

i 0 

43 

23*44 

13 

20 

Tuesday 

19 

| 231 

6 

21 

7 

4 

i 0 

42 

24‘44 

13 

0 

Wednesday 

20 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 1 

0 

42 1 

25*44 

12 

41 

Thursday 

21 

233 

6 

21 

7 

3. 

0 

42 

26*44 

12 

21 

Friday 

22 

234 1 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

27 • 44 

12 

1 

Saturday 

23 

235 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

28*44 

11 

41 

Sunday 

i 24 

236 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

29-44 

11 

20 

Monday .. | 

! 25 

237 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

1-15 

11 

0 

Tuesday .. i 

i 26 

238 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

2*15 

10 

so 

Wednesday 

27 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

3- 1> 

10 

18 

Thursday 

28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

58 

0 

40 

4-15 

9 

67 

Friday 

29 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

5*15 

U 

30 

Saturday 

30 

242 

i 6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

89 

| 6-15 

9 

15 

Sunday 

31 

243 

0 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

! 7*15 

8 

53 






Phases of the Moon—SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 


O Full Moon.8th, 8b. 17*8m. a.m. • New Moon -22nd, 5h. ll-6m. P.m. 

C Last Quarter. ... 16th, 2h. 42*7m. a.m > First Quarter.29th, 8h. 27'8m. p.m. 



Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 


Indian Standard 

Time. 


Moon's 

Sun's 

Declina¬ 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Dr.y of the Week. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Age at 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

u. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

N. 

• 4 # 

Monday 

1 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

8*16 

8 

32 

Tuesday 

2 

245 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

9*15 

8 

10 

Wednesday 

3 

246 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

38 

10*15 

7 

48 

Thursday 

4 

247 

6 

24 

0 

52 

0 

38 

11*15 

7 

26 

Friday 

5 

248 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

88 

12*15 

7 

4 

Saturday 

6 

249 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

13*15 

6 

42 

Sunday 

7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

14*15 

0 

19 

Monday 

8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

37 

15*15 

5 

57 

Tuesday 

9 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

16*15 

6 

34 

Wednesday 

10 

253 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

17*15 

5 

12 

Thursday 

11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

30 

18*16 

4 

49 

Friday 

12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

19*15 

4 

26 

Saturday 

18 

266 

8 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

20*15 

4 

3 

Sunday 

14 

257 

6 

20 

0 

43 

0 

35 

21*15 

3 

40 

Monday 

16 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

22*15 

3 

17 

Tuesday 

16 

259 

6 

20 

0 

42 

0 

34 

23*15 

2 

54 

Wednesday .. 

17 

260 

6 

26 

0 

41 | 

0 

33 

24*15 

2 

31 

Thursday 

18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

25*15 

1 

2 

8 

Friday 

19 

262 

6 

27 ! 

6 

89 

0 

33 

20*15 

1 

45 

Saturday 

20 

203 

6 

27 

6 

i 

38 

0 

32 

27*15 

1 

21 

Sunday 

21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

28*15 

0 

58 

Monday 

22 

265 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

32 

29*15 

0 

35 

Tuesday 

23 

266 

6 

27 

6 

86 

0 

31 

0*81 

0 

s 

0 

11 

Wednesday 

24 

267 

6 

28 

6 

35 

0 

81 

1*81 

*12 

Thursday 

26 

268 

6 

28 

0 

34 

0 

31 

2'81 

e 

35 

Friday 

26 

269 

6 

‘ 28 

6 

S3 

0 

30 

3*81 

0 

59 

Saturday 

27 

270 

0 

£8 

6 

32 

0 

80 

4*81 

i 

22 

Sunday 

28 

271 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

30 

6*81 

i 

46 

Monday 

29 

272 

6 

29 

6 

80 

0 

29 

6*81 

2 

9 

Tuesday •. 

80 

: 

273 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

i 

7*81 

1 

2 

83 
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Phases of the Moon—OCTOBER 31 Days. 

O Full Moon . . 8th, Oh. 25*6m. a.m. # Now Moon.22nd f 8h. 17-6m. a.m. 

d Last Quarter .... 15th, lOh. 41-9tn. a.m. > First Quarter ... .29th, 2h. 52*lm. p.m. 




Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon's 

Sun's 

Declina¬ 

Day of the Week. 

tne 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon, 





n. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M, 

1 D. 

o 8 * , 

Wednesday 


1 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

28 

I 8*81 

2 56 

Thursday 


2 

275 

6 

29 

0 

28 

0 

28 

9 81 

8 19 

Friday 


3 

| 276 

6 

29 

6 

27 

0 

28 

10*81 

3 42 

Saturday 


4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

20 

0 

28 

11*81 

4 6 

Sunday 


5 

278 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

27 

12*81 

4 29 

Monday 


6 

279 

6 

30 

6 

24 

0 

27 

13 *'81 

4 52 

Tuesday 


7 

280 

6 

80 

6 

24 

0 

27 

14*81 

5 15 

Wednesday 


8 

281 

6 

30 

0 

23 

0 

27 

15*81 

5 38 

Thursday 


9 

282 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

26 

16*81 

6 1 

Friday 

•• 

10 

283 

6 

31 

6 

21 

0 

26 

17*81 

6 24 

Saturday 


11 

284 

6 

31 

6 

20 

0 

26 

18*8. 

6 40 

Sunday 


12 

285 

6 

31 

6 

19 

0 

25 

19 81 

7 9 

Monday 


13 

£86 

6 

32 

0 

19 

0 

25 

20 81 

7 32 

Tuesday 


14 

287 

6 

32 

fl 

18 

0 

25 

21*81 

7 54 

Wednesday 

•• 

15 

288 

6 

33 

0 

17 

0 

25 

22 81 

8 16 

Thursday 


16 

289 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

23*81 

8 39 

Friday 


17 

290 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

24*81 

9 1 

Saturday 


18 

291 i 

6 

34 | 

6 

1> 

0 

24 

25*81 

9 23 

Sunday 


19 

292 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 

26*81 

9 45 

Monday 


20 

293 

6 

34 

0 

14 

0 

24 

27*81 

10 7 

Tuesday 


21 

294 

j 

.6 

34 

6 

13 

0 

24 

28*81 

10 28 

Wednesday 


22 

295 

6 

35 

0 

12 

0 

23 

29*81 

30 50 

Thursday 


23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

23 

1*39 

11 U 

Friday 


24 

297 

6 

36 

6 

11 

0 

23 

2*39 

11 32 

Saturday 


25 

298 

6 

36 

6 

10 

0 

23 

3*39 

11 53 

Sunday 


26 

299 

6 

36 

6 

10 

0 

23 

4*89 

12 H 

Monday 


27 

800 

6 

37 

6 

9 

0 

23 

5*39 

32 34 

Tuesday 


28 

801 

6 

37 

6 

9 

0 

23 

6*39 

12 54 

Wednesday 


29 

302 

6 

37 

6 

8 

0 

23 

7*39 

13 15 

Thursday 


80 

303 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

8*39 

18 34 

Friday 


81 

304 

6 

88 

6 

7 

0 

22 

9*39 

13 54 
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Phases of the Moon—NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


O FulJ Moon .6th, 3h, 58*lm. P.M. j • New Moon .... 20lh, 3b. 5I*2tn. p.m. 

(£ Last Qucrfcer .... 13th, 5b. 57*3m. P.M. j D First Quarter.28th, llh. 47*0m. a : 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

India 

Sunrise. 

A..M, 

n Standard 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

Time. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon*s 
age at 
Noon. 

Sun*e 
Declin 
tion 
at Metf 
Nnoi 




R. 

M, 

n. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S. 

e 

Saturday 

1 

305 

6 

88 

6 

6 

0 

22 

10*39 

14 

Sunday 

2 

308 

0 

39 

8 

0 

0 

22 

11*39 

14 

Monday 

3 

307 

6 

39 

6 

5 

0 

22 

12*39 

14 5 

Tuesday 

4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

13*39 

15 1 

Wednesday 

5 

309 

6 

40 

0 

4 

0 

22 

14*39 

15 21 

Thursday 

6 

310 

0 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

15*39 

15 4£ 

Friday 

7 

311 

6 

41 

0 

4 

0 

22 

16*39 

16 € 

Saturday 

8 

312 

6 

42 

0 

4 

0 

22 

17*39 

10 22 

Sunday 

9 

313 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 

18*39 

16 41 

Monday 

10 

314 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

19*39 

10 5£ 

Tuesday 

11 

315 

6 

43 

0 

3 

0 

23 

20*39 

17 5 

Wednesday .. 

12 

310 

0 

44 

0 

3 

0 

2? 

21*39 

17 32 

Thursday 

13 

317 

0 

44 

0 

3 

0 

23 

22*39 

. 17 48 

Friday 

14 

318 

0 

45 

0 

2 

0 

23 

23 39 

18 4 

Saturday 

15 

319 

8 

45 


2 

0 

23 

24 * ii 9 

18 20 

Sunday 

10 

j 320 I 

0 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

25*39 

18 35 

Monday 

17 

321 | 

0 

46 

0 

1 

0 

23 

20*39 

18 50 

Tuesday 

18 

322 ! 

6 

47 

0 

1 

0 

23 

27*39 

19 5 

Wednesday 

19 

323 

8 

48 

8 

0 

0 

23 

28*39 

19 19 

Thursday 

20 

324 

0 

48 

G 

0 

0 

24 

29*39 

19 33 

Friday 

21 

325 

0 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

0*87 

19 47 

Saturday 

22 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

1*87 

20 0 

Sunday 

23 

327 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

24 

2*87 

20 13 

Monday 

24 

328 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

3*87 

20 20 

Tuesday 

25 

829 

6 

51 

0 

0 

0 

25 

4*87 

20 38 

Wednesday 

20 

330 

0 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

5*87 

20 50 

rtnirsday 

27 

331 

6 

53 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0*87 

21 1 

Ft i.lay 

28 

332 

8 

53 

0 

0 

0 

26 

7*87 

21 12 

Saturday 

29 

333 

6 

54 

0 

u 

0 

20 

8*87 

21 23 

Sunday 

30 

334 

0 

54 

ft 

0 

0 

27 

9*87 

21 33 
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Phases of the Moon —DECEMBER 31 Days. 

D Full Moon.6th, 6h. 9*9m. JlM. [ # New Moon.20tli, 6h. 53'7m. a,k. 

r Last Quarter ... 13th, lb. 36*6m. A.M, | > Fir&t Quarter ....28th, 9h. 28*7m. a.m. 

.M _ 


*fof the Week, 
a* 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indiai 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Standard 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

Time. 

True 

Noon, 

P.M. 

Moon's 
age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina* 

tlon 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

^ g 


-y 

1 

333 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

10*87 

21 

43 

f y 

2 

336 

6 

65 

6 

0 

0 

28 

11*87 

21 

52 

*sday 

3 

337 

6 

86 

6 

0 

0 

28 

12*87 

22 

1 

' 4ay 

4 

338 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

13*87 

22 

10 


5 

339 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

29 

14*87 

22 

18 

fday 

6 

340 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

15*87 

22 

25 

iday 

7 

341 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

16*87 

22 

33 

nday 

8 

342 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

17*87 

22 

39 

lesday 

9 

343 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

31 

18*87 

22 

46 

dueadoy 

10 

344 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

31 

19*87 

22 

52 

uraday 

11 

345 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

20*87 

22 

57 

iday 

12 

346 

7 

2 

6 

2 

0 

32 

21*87 

23 

2 

aturday 

13 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

33 

22*87 

23 

7 

Sunday •. 

14 

348 

7 

3 

6 

o 

0 

83 

23*87 

23 

11 

Monday 

15 

| 

349 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

34 

24*87 

23 

15 

Tuesday 

16 1 

350 1 

7 

4 

0 

4 

0 

35 

26*87 

23 

18 

Wednesday ..! 

17 i 

351 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

26*87 

23 

20 

Thursday 

18 

352 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

86 

27*87 

23 

23 

Friday 

19 

353 

7 

5 

0 

5 

0 

36 

28*87 

23 

24 

Saturday 

20 

354 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

37 

29*87 

1 

23 

26 

Sunday 

21 

355 

7 

i 

6 

6 

0 

37 

1*24 

23 

27 

Monday 

22 

356 

7 

7 

0 

6 

0 

38 

2*24 

23 

27 

Tuesday 

23 

357 

7 

8 

0 

7 

0 

38 

3*24 

23 

27 

Wednesday 

24 

358 

7 

8 

6 

7 

0 

39 

4*24 

23 

20 

Thursday 

25 

359 

7 

9 

e 

8 

0 

39 

5*24 

23 

25 

Friday 

20 

360 

7 

9 

a 

9 

II 

40 

6*24 

23 

24 

Saturday 

27 

361 

7 

10 

e 

9 

0 

40 

7*24 

23 

22 

Sunday 

2* 

362 

7 ^ 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

8*24 

23 

19 

Monday 

2) 

363 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

9*24 

23 

16 

Tuesday 

3) 

304 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

10*24 

23 

13 

Wednesday ..j 

i 41 

1 365 

7 

1 1 

6 

11 

o 

42 

ll;24 

23 

9 








CALENDAR FOR 1931. 


Januarp. 


8. 


4 

11 

18 

25 

M. 


5 

12 

19 

26 

Tu. 


6 

13 

20 

27 

W. 

• •• 

7 

14 

21 

28 

Th. ... 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

F. 

2 

9 

10 

23 

30 

S. 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


februarp. 


s . 

1 

8 

15 

22 



M. 

2 

9 

16 

23 



Tu. 

3 

10 

17 

24 


... 

W. 

4 

11 

18 

25 


,,, 

Th. 

5 

12 

19 

26 


... 

F. 

6 

13 

20 

27 



S. Ml 

7 

14 

21 

28 




march. 

S. 

1 

8 15 

22 

29 

• • • 

M. 

2 

9 16 

23 

30 


Tu. 

3 

10 17 

24 

31 


W. 

4 

11 18 

25 

... 

... 

Th. 

5 

12 19 

26 


••• 

F.. 

6 

13 20 

27 

••• 

• •• 

S. 

7 

14 21 

28 

••• 

.. 

.April. 


S< 

... 

5 12 1 19 26 


M. _ 

... 

6 13 20 27 

... 

Tu. 

... 

7 14 21 28 


W . 

1 

8 15 22 29 


Th. 

2 

9 16 23 30 


F. ... 

3 

10 17 24 ... 


S. 

4 

11 [ 18 25 ... 

... 



ma». 


S< .•*... 


3 10 17 24 

31 

M. 


4 11 18 25 

... 

Tu. 


5 12 19 26 

♦ • » 

W. ... 

... 

6 13 20 27 

HI 

Th. 

... 

7 14 21 28 

•It 

F. 

1 

8 15 22 29 

• •• 

S. 

2 

9 16 23 30 

•• 

June. : \ 

8. 


7J-44121 ^2$ 

«!• 

M. 

1 

8 15 22 29 

. . 4 . 

Tu. 

2 

9 jo ea a® 


W. 

3 

10 17 ' 24 .> 


Th. 

4 

11 , 18 25 ... 

r 

... 

F. ...... 

5 

12 19 26... 

« • 4 

S. . ...*»• 

6 

13 1 20 127"* ] ■ 

Ml 


3Mlp. 


.. 

• • • 

5 12 

19 

26 


fif. 


6 13 

20 

27 


Tu. 

• •• 

7 14 

21 

28 

... 

W . 

1 

8 15 

22 

29 


Th. 

2 

9 16 

23 

30 

... 

F. .. ... 

3 

10 17 

24 

31 


S. 

4 

11 18 

25 

... 

... 

August. 

s. 


2 9 

16 

23 

30 

M. 

... 

3 10 

17 

24 

31 

Tu. 


4 11 

18 

25 

• •• 

W. 

... 

5 12 

19 

26 

••• 

Th. 

• •• 

6 13 

20 

27 

••• 

F. 


7 14 

21 

28 


s. ...... 

1 

8 15 

22 

29 




Septembei 

r. 



3. 

• •• 

6 13 

20 

27 


M. 

• •• 

7 14 

21 

28 

••• 

Tu. 

1 

8 15 

22 

29 

• •• 

YV. 

2 

9 16 

23 

30 


Th. 

3 

10 17 

24 

«•» 

... 

F. 

4 

11 18 

25 

hi 


s. ..... 

5 

12 19 

26 

Hi 

... 

October. 

3. 

... 

4 11 

18 

25 


M • »»•••« 

... 

5 12 

19 

26 

• •t 

Tu. 


6 13 

20 

27 

tu 

vV. 

„. 

7 14 

21 

28 

• •• 

Th.. 

1 

8 15 

22 

29 

i 

F. 

2 

9 16 

23 

30 


.. . 

3 

10 17 

24 

31 




nouembe 

r. 



3. 

1 

8 15 

22 

29 

in 

M. 

2 

9 16 

23 

30 

••• 

Tu. 

3 

10 17 

24 

in 

• •• 

W. 

4 

11 18 

25 

... 


Th. 

5 

12 19 

26 


• •• 

F. 

6 

13 20 

27 

... 

• • • 

S. 

7 

14 21 

28 




December. 


3. 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 

Ml 

M . 


7 

14 

21 

28 

#• • 

Tu. 

i 

8 

15 

22 

29 


W . 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


Th. 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


F. 

4 

11 

18 

25 

... 


S. 

5 

12 

19 

26 

! ••• 

























































Preface to the XVII Annual Volume 


OF THE 


Indian Year Book, 1930. 


THE Editors have to thank many correspondents who 
during the past year have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year Book is 
intended above all to be a book of reference, and its 
completeness and convenience of arrangement must neces¬ 
sarily depend to a great extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various officials, 
and more particularly by the Director of Information and 
Labour Intelligence, Bombay, and the Indian Commercial 
Intelligence Department, has again been readily given and is 
most gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it would 
be impossible to produce the Year Book with up-to-date 
statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correction of the 
Year Book may be sent to the Editors at any time, but those 
which reach them before October have a better chance of 
being adopted than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partl^completed. 


The Times of India 9 Bomba j 
January, 1930. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


Abkari. —Excise of liquors and drugs. 

Aohhut.—U ntouchable (Hindi) Asuddhar. 

Adhiraj.— '* Lord of the Landsadded to 
''Maharaja,'* Ac., it means ‘'paramount.’' 

Afsar.—A corruption of the English" officer.” 

A Hues A.—Non-violence. 

AHLUWALIA.— -Name of a princely family 
resident at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 

Ain.—A timber tree Terminalia Tomentosa- 

Akali,— Originally, a 8ikh devotee, one of 
band founded hy Guru Govind Singh (who died 
1708): now, a member of the politico-religious 
army (dal) of reforming Sikhs. 

AKHARA.—A Hindu school of gymnastics. 

AK :undzada.—S on of a Head Officer. 

AUJ ah.— -Of exalted rank. 

Aliohol.—L iterally a Mahomedan circle. A 
kind of athletic club formed for purposes of 
self-defence. 

Ali Baja. —Sea King (Laocudives). 

AM.—Mango. 

A mil. —A nanio given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lohnna community, a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clerks 
and minor officials. 

Amir (corruptly Emir).—A Mohammedan 
Chief often also a personal name. 

Aniotjt.—A dam or weir across a river for 
Irrigation purposes, Southern India. 

ANJUMAN. —A communal gathering of Maho- 
medans. 

ARHUS. —Believed to be a corruption of 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. i 

Arz, Arzi, Arz-dasht.—W ritten petition. 

A bar. — A minister. 

A8PRISHTA. —Untouchable (Sanskrit). 

Aus.—The early rioe crop, Bengal, syn. 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatar.—A n incarnation of Vishnu. 

Ayurveda.—H indu science of Medicine, 

Baba. —Lit. *'Father,” a ro^pectful" Mr.” 
Irish'* Your Honour.” 

Babu.—( l) A gentleman In Bengal, corres¬ 
ponding to Pant In the Deccan and Konkan. 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant, \6trlctly a 6th or still younger son 
of a Raj a but Oftenused of any son hunger than 
the heir, whilst It has also, grown into * term 
of address**Esauuje. There are, however, one 
‘ortwo Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
as—1st. Kunwar; 2nd, Diwan ; 3rd, Thakur ; 
4th, Lai; 5th Babu. 


Babul.—A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which Is used for tanning, Agaoia Arabioa. 

Badmash.—A bad character: a rascal. 

Bagh.—T iger or Panther. 

Baghla.—( i) A native boat (Buggalow). 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 

Bahadur.—L it. "brave” or "warrior”! 
a title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
often bestowed by Government; added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bairagi.—A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri.—T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennibetum typhoideum ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bakhshi.—A revenue officer or magistrate. 

Band.—A dam or embankment (Bund). 

Bandar.—M onkey. 

Banyan.—A species of flg-tree, Ficus 
Bbngalensis. 

Bara Sing.-—S wamp deer. 

Barbat.—( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Basti.—( 1) A village, or collection of huts; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta.—L it. * discount' and hence allow¬ 
ances by way of compensation. 

Battak.—D uck. 

BAWAROHI.—Cook in Tndla, Syn. Mistri. 

Bazar.—( 1) A street lined with shops, India 
proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Begum or Begam. —The feminine of 
"Nawab" combined in Bhopal as " Nawab 
Begum.” 

Ber.—A thorny shrub bearing a fiuit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Besar.—A pparently a large landowner. 

Bewar.—N ame In Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides; 
syn. taungya, Burma; jhum, North-Eastern 
India. 

Bhadoi.—E arly autumn crop, Northern India* 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

Bhagat or Bhakta.—A devotee. 

Bhag-batai.—S ystem of payment of land 
revenue in kind. 

Bhaiband.—R elation or man of same caste 
or community. 

Bhang.—T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
1 Cannabis sativa* a narcotic. 


NoU .—According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values:—a either long as the a In' father* or short as the u In * cut,* e as the al 
In ' gain,* I either short as the 1 in 'bib,* or long as the ee In ' feel,' o as the o in ' bone,’ u either 
short as the oo in * good,* or long as the oo in' boot,' ai as the Un* mile,’ an as the on la*grouse.* 
Ibis is only a rough guide. 3 he vowel values vary In different parts of India in a marked degree. 
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Bhanwar. —Light sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

Bharal.—A Himalayan wild sheep, OVTS 
nahura. 

Bharat.—I ndia. 

Bharata-Varsha.—I ndia. 

Bhendi.—A succulent vegetable (Hibiscus 

ESOULENTUS). 

Bhonsle.—N ame of a Maratha dynasty. 

Bhup.—T itle of the ruler of Cooch Behar. 

Bhugti.—N ame of a Baluch tribe. 

Bhusa.— Chaff, for fodder. 

Bhut.—T he spirit of departed persons. 

BlDRl.—A class of ornamental metalwork, 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bigha.—A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard bigha is generally 0ve-eighths of 
au acre. 

BlHlSHTl.—Water-Carrier (lit. “ man of 

heaven”). 

Bir (Bid).—A grassland—-North India, Guja¬ 
rat and Kathiawar 

Black cotton soil.—A dark-coloured soil 
very retoutive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

Board of Revenue.—T he chtef controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro¬ 
vinces and Madras. 

Bor.—S ee Ber. 

Brinjal.—A vegetable, Solanum Mklon- 
GENA ; syn. egg-plant. 

Bunder, or bandar.—A harbour or port. 

Buruj.—A bastion in a line of battlements 

Cadjan. —Palm leaves used for thatch. 

Chabuk.—A whip. 

Chabutra.—A platform of mud or plaster¬ 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India. 

Chadar.—A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

Chaitya.—A n ancient Buddhist chapel. 

Chambhar (ohamar).— A caste whose trade 
is to tan leather. 

Champak.—A tree with fragrant blossoms 
Miohelia Champaca. 

Chan a.—G ram, 

Chand.—M oon. 

Chandi.—S ilver. 

Chapati.—A cake of unleavened bread 
(Chaupatti.) 

Chaprasi.—A n orderly or messenger, Nor¬ 
thern India; syn. p&ttawala, Bombay; peon, 
Madras. 

Charas.—T ho resin of the hemp plant 
Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Charkha.—A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (charpoy).—A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 


Chaudhri. —Under native rule, a subordi¬ 
nate revenue official; at present the term la 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chaukidar. —The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. —The fourth part of the land rev¬ 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri¬ 
tories. 

Chavr (Choro, Gujarati). —Village head¬ 
quarters. 

Cheetah. —Hunting Leopard. 

Chela.—A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. —A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

Chhatrapati. —One of sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried o\er him. 

Chhatri.—( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Chief Commissioner.— The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

Cbikor.—A kind of partridge, Caooabis 

OHUCAR. 

Chiku.—T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinar.—A plane tree, Platanus oriln- 
talis. 

Chinkara.— The Indian gazelle, Gazelia 
bennetti, often called ‘ravine deer.* 

Chital.—T he spotted deer, CERVUS AXIS. 

CHOBDAR.—Mace-bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

Cholam. —Name in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropogon Sorghum ; syn- 
jowar. 

Choli. —A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Chowrib.—F ly-whisk. 

Chunam, chuna.—Lime plaster. 

Circle. —The area in charge of—(1) A Con¬ 
servator of forests; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil Surgeon. —The officer in medica 
charge of a District. 

Cognizable. —An offence for which the cul¬ 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector. —The administrative head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Commissioner. —(l) The officer In charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. —The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from * kumpau,’ a hedge. 

Conservator.— The Supervising Officer 1l 
charge of a Circle tn the Forest Department. 
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Council Bills.—B ills or telegraphic trans¬ 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count.—C otton yarns are described as 20’s, 
30 *b, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of S40 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court op Wards.—A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali¬ 
fied persons. 

Chore, karor.—Ten millions. 

Dada. —Lit.** grandfather ** (paternal) : any ■ 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a " hooli¬ 
gan boss/* 

Dapfadar. —A non-commissioned native 

officer in the army or police. 

Daft Ait.—Office records. 

Daftari.—R ecord-keeper 

DAH OR DAO.—A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe. 
Assam and Burma. 

DAK (dawk).—A stage on a stage coach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers* bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rail¬ 
ways came. 

DAKAITI, DAOOITY.—Robbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dal.—A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam.—A n old copper ooin, one-fortieth of a 
rupee. 

Darbar.—( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es¬ 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Daroah.—A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie.—A nig or carpet, usually of 
ootton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darooha. —The title of officials in various 
departments; now especially applied to sub 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police anr 
Jail Departments. 

Darwan.—A door-keeper. 

Darwaza.—A gateway. 

Daula and Daulat. —State 

Dan.—A Brahminlcal priestly title ; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

Dnbottar. —Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar.— A cedar, Cbdrus Libani or C. 
Deodara. 

Deputy Commissioner.—T he Adraiuistratlve 
head of a District in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces,etc. Syn. Collector. 

Deputy Magistrate and Collector.—a 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and Judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

DERB.—Tent in H. India. 

OBSAI.—A revenue official under native 
Maratha) rule. 


Desh.—( 1) Native country; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Deshmukh.—A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Deva.—A deity. 

Devadasi.—A girl dedicated to temple or 
God. 

Devasthan.—L and assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 

Dewan.—A Vizier or other First Minister to 
a Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal In rank with “ Sardar ” under which 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
a Council of State. 

Dhak. — A tree, Butea frondosa, with brii 
Hant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chhinl, Central India. 

Dhamni.- A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

Dharma.—R eligion (Hindu). 

Dhacmsala. — A charitable institution pro¬ 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatura.—A stupefying drug, DATURA 
AFSTUOSA. 

Dhenkli. —Name in Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water; syn. picottah. 

Dhobi.—A washerman. 

Dhoti.—T he loincloth worn by men. 

Din.— Religion (Mahomedan). 

District. —The most Important adminis¬ 
trative unit of area. 

Division. — (1) A group of districts for ad¬ 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner; (2) the area in charge of a De¬ 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually corres¬ 
ponding with a (revenue) District; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan (Sikh).—C ommunal Gathering. 

Diwani. —Civil, especially revenue, adminis¬ 
tration ; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil Justice and Courts. 

Doab.—T he tract between two rivers, espe¬ 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

DOM.—Untouchable caste in Northern India 

Dry crop.—A crop grown without artificial 
Irrigation. 

Dry rate.—T he rate of revenue for unirrl- 
gated land. 

Dun.—A valley. Northern India. 

Ekka.—A small two-wheeled oonveyancs 
lrawn by a pony, Northern India. 

Elchi, Elachi.—C ardamom. 

El ay a Raja.— Title given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner.— See De¬ 
puty Magistrate and Collector* 
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Fakir. —Properly an Islamic mendicant ori 
a mendicant who has no creed, but often loosely i 
used of Hindu mendicants also. j 

Famine Insurance Grant.—A n annual pro* 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine • 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farm an.—A n Imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Farzand (with defining words added) — 

“ Favorite ” or “ beloved.” 

Fash. —Era (solar) started by Akbar, A.C* 
minus 572-3. 

Fateh.— “ Victory.” 

Fateh Jang.— Victorious in Battle ” (a 
title of the Nizam). 

Fatwa. —Jtidicia* decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Faujdari.—R elating to a crimina court» 

criminal proceedings. 

Faujdari. —Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates* Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner. —The chief con¬ 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Fitton Gari. —-A phaeton, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Gadi.—The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gaekwar (sometimes Guicowar).— Title 
with** Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means ** cow¬ 
herd,” i.e., the protector of the sacred animal; 
but later on, in common with “ Holkar ” and 
" Sindhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel¬ 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes** Gaekwar ” on succeed¬ 
ing to the estate of Baroda; Holkar,” to that 
of Indore and ** Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior. 

Ganja.—T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. * 

Gaur.—W ild cattle, commonly called * bison * 
Bos GAURUS. 

Gayal.—A species of wild cattle, Bos fron¬ 
talis, domesticated on the North-East Fron¬ 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Ghadr. —Mutiny, Revolution. 

Gharrie (Gari).—A carriage, cart. 

Ghat, Ghaut.—(1) A landing-place on a river; 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghatwal.—A tenure-holder who orlgina’ly 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghazi. —Mohamedan militant Hero or Martyr. 

Ghi, Ghee.—Clarified butter. 

Gingelly.— See til. 

Go down. —A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
gadang.’ 


Gopuram. — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways In Southern India. 

Gosain, Goswami.—A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha.— Name in Southern India for * caste 
women* lit. “one who sits in a corner’ 
syn. parda. 

Gram.—A kind of pea, Cioer arietinum. 
in Southern India the pulse Doliohos biflorus 
is known as horse gram. 

Grantha-Saheb.—S ikh holy book. 

Gunj.—T he red seed with a black * eye * of 
Arbus Preoatorius, a common wild creeper; 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 96th Tola. 

Gup, or Gup Shup,—T itle tattle. 

Gur, Goor—Crude sugar; syn. jaggery. South¬ 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gural. — A Himalayan goat antelope. Cema- 

90RAL. 

Gurdwara.—A Sikh Shrine. 

Guru.-^— (l) A Hindu religious preceptors 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

Habshi. —Literally an Abyssinian. Now a 
term of abuse for anyone whose complexion is 
particularly dark. 

Haditii.— Tradition of the Prophet. 

Hafiz. —Guardian., one who has Quran by 
heart. 

Haj.—P ilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajam, Hajjam.—A barber. 

Haj i.—A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim.—A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Halalkhor. —A sweeper or scavenger; Jit. 
one to whom everything Is lawful food. 

Hali. —Current. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal.— (1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Hejira (Hijrah) —The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20tn,e22 A.D. 

Heera Lal.— *• Diamond Ruby.” 

Hilsa.—A kind of fish, Clupea ilisha. 

Hoondi, Hundi.—A draft (banking. 

Holkar. —See'* Gaekwar.** 

Hn.—An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
In Burma. 

Hukka, Hookah.—T he Indian tobacco pipe. 

Idgah. —An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
nown as the Id., etc. 

Inam.—L it. * reward.* Hence land held 
revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Devasthau, Saranjam, Watan. 

Inundation Canal.—A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river Is In 
flood. 

Jack Fruit.—F ruit of Artooarfus Inte- 

GRIFOLIA, ver. PBANA8. 
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J aggery, Jagri.—Name In Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn. gnr. 

Jagir.—A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jaglrdar. 

Jah.—A term denoting dignity. 

Jam (Slndhl or Baluch).-Chief. 

Japw.—D istraint; attachment: corrupt of 
‘Zabtl.*’ 

Jatha.—A n association. 

Jazibat-ul-Arab. — The Sacred Inland of 
Arabia, including all the countries which con* 
tain cities sacred to the Mahoznedans: Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Jemadar.—A native officer la the army or 
police. 

JHIL.—A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India; syn. bll, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

JIHAD.—A religious war undertaken by Musai 
mans. 

JlBGA.—A council of tribal elderB, North- 
West frontier. 

Joai. Yogi).—A Hindu ascetic 

JOSHI.—Village astrologer. 

Jowab.—T he large millet, a very coinmoD 
food-grain, Andropogon Sorghum, or Sorg¬ 
hum VULGAR! ; syn. oholam and jola, In South¬ 
ern India. 

Judi.—A revenue term in S. Division of the 
Bombay Presidency 

Judicial Commissioner. —An officer exercis¬ 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Kaoheri, kachahrl.—An office or office build¬ 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

Kadah, karbl.—The stalk of Jowari <«/. ».)— 
a valuable fodder. 

Kafir.—I nfidel, applied by Musi ms to all 
non-Muslims. 

Kaju, kashew.—The nut of Anaoakdium 
OCCIDENT ALE, largely grown in tl.e Konkan. 

Kakar.—T he barking deer, Chrvulub munt- 
JAO. 


Kanungo.— A revenue Inspector. 

Kapas,—C otton. 

Karait.—A very venomous snake, Bun- 
GARUS CANDIDU8 Or CAERULEUP. 

Karbhabi.—A manager. Also Dewan In 
Smaller states in Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

Karez.—U nderground tunnels near the skirts 
of hills, by which water is gradually led to the 
surface for irrigation, especially In Baluchistan. 

Karkun.—A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

Karma.—T he doctrine that existence Is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Karnam.—S ee Patwari. 

Kartoos.—A Cartridge. 

Kasai.—A butcher. 

Kazi.—B etter written Qazi —Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func¬ 
tions, but has no powers conferred by law. 

Khabardar.—B eware. 

Khadi (or Khadder).- -Cotton doth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn. 

Khalasi.—A native fireman, sailor, artil¬ 
leryman. or tent-pitcher- 

KHalsa.— Lit. ‘ pure.’ (1) Applied especi¬ 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word KhaiRa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community: 
(2) land directly under Government as op¬ 
posed to land alienated to grantees, etc., Nor¬ 
thern India. 

Khan.—O riginally the ruler of a small 
Mohammedan State, now a nearly empty title 
though prized. Tt is very frequently used as a 
name, especially by Afghans and Pathans. 

Khandi, candy. A weight especially used for 
cotton bales In Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 

Khansama.—A butler. 

Kharab.—I n Bombay of any portion of an 
assessed survey No. which being uncultlvable 
is left unassessed 

Kiiargush.—H are. 


Kalar, kallar.—Barren land covered with 
■Bit or alkaline efflorescences. Northern India. 

Ilu'— 0i ' — } 1,18 Iron Rg0 - 

Kali.—P opular goddess, consort of Shiva. 
Kali.—B lack soil. 

K alima.— The MahomodanConfesslon of faith. 
KamaRBand, Cummerbund.—A waistciotn, or 
belt. 


Karat.—T he wall of a large tent. 

Kargar.—A kind of portable warming-pan, 
oarrled by persons In Kashmir to keep them¬ 
selves warm. 


Kankar. —Nodular limestone, used for metal¬ 
ling roads, as building stones or for prepai anion 
of Ume. 

Kanb. — A ooane glass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially In Bundelkhand 
§|00l%»TO 8POR*4REUM f 


Kharif.—A ny crops sown Just before or 
during the main 8. W. monsoon. 

Khas.—S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern¬ 
ment estate. 

Khasadar.—L ocal levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 

Khas-Khas, Kus- Kus.—A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed In doorways and kept wet to coo) a 
house by evaporation, Andropogon Squar- 
rosus. 

Khbdda, kheda.—A stockade Into which 
wild elephants are driven; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

K high adi, kejjeree.—A dish of cooked rice and 
other Ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Kr« 4T.—4 robe of honour. 
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Khutba.—T he weekly prayer for Maho¬ 
med an 8 In general and for the reigning sove¬ 
reign in particular. 

Khwaja. —A Persian word for ** master,” 
sometimes a n*une. 

Kinoob. kamkhwab.— Silk textiles brocad¬ 
ed with gold or silver. 

Kirpan.—A Sikb religious emblem; a sword. 

Kodalt.—T he implement like a hoe or 
mattock in common use for digging; syn. 
mamutl, Southern India. 

Konkan.—T he narrow strip of low land be¬ 
tween the Western ghats and the sea. 

Kos.—A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. Also means 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Kot.—B attlements. 

Kothi.—A large house. 

Kotwal. —The head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 

Kotwali.—T he chief police station in a 
head-quarters town. 

Kucha bandi—A barrier or gateway erected 
.".cross a lane. 

Kupr.—I nfidelity, unbelief n tlr Quran and 
the Prophet. 

Kulkarni.—S ee Patwari. 

Kumbhar.—A potter. 

Kumbi.— An agriculturist (Kanbi in Gujarat, 
Kurmi in N. India.) 

Kunwap. or Kumar.—T he heir of a Rajnn. 
(Every son of any chief in Gujarat andKathiawar) 

Kuran.—A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kusbti (V), £usti (M).—Wrestling. 

Kyari.—L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Kyaung. —A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Banna. 

Lakh, lac.—A hundred thousand. 

Lal.—A younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
4th son, but see under “Babu”). 

Lahbardar.—T he representative of the < 50- 
sharers in a zamindari village, Northern India. 

Langur. —A large monkey, Semnopitheou? 

BNTELLU8. 

Lascar, correct lashkar.—(1) an army, (2) In 
English usage an Indian sailor. 

Lat.— A monumental pillar. 

Latbritb. —A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium, L&terlte produces 
a deep briohoxd soil. 


Lingam.—T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

LrroHi.—A fruit tree grown In North India 
( Litohi ohinensis). 

Lokamanya.—( lit.) Esteemed of the world or 
the people ; a national hero. 

Iokendfa or Lokindra.—** Protoefcor of the 
World,** title of the Chiefs of Dnolpur and 
Datia. 

Longyi.—A waistcloth, Burma. 

Lota.—A small brass water-pot. 

Lungi, loongi—A cloth (coloured dhoti 

simply wound round the waist. 

Madras a.—A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Manomedaus. 

Mahajan.—T he guild by Hindu or Jain mer 
chants In a city. The head of the Mahajan Is 
the Nagarsheth ( q . ».), 

Mahal.—( l) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement Is taken 
for the payment of land revenue; (3) a de¬ 
partment of revenue, e.g., right to catch ele¬ 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka under a Mahalkari. 

Mahant. —The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja.-*— Tne highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc¬ 
tion conferred by Government. It has several 
variations as under * * Raja ” with the addition of 
Maharaj Rana: its feminine is Maharani 
(MAHA=great). 

Maharaj Kumar. —Son of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma.—( lit.) A great soul; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
he flesh and the world. 

Mahamahopadhyaya. — A Hindu titledenotlng 
learned in Hindu languages and literature. 

Mahsbkr, mahasir.—A large carp. BARPUS 
roR (lit. * the big-headed *). 

Mahua.—A tree, Bassia latifolia, pro¬ 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Maidan.—A n open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta. 

Maina.—A bird. 

Major works. —Irrigation works for which 
*eparate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
*nd interest. 

Majur.—A abourer (in Bombay). 

Maktab.—A n elementary Mahomedan school. 

Malguzar (revenue payer).—(1) The term 
applied In the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held in ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 

Mali.—A gardener. 

Makta.—L icence, monopoly. 

Maktadar. —A licencee, monopolist. 

Malik. —Master, proprietor. 
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Mamlatdar.— The officer In charge of a 
taJuka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu¬ 
tive and magisterial; syn. tahaslldar. 

Mandap, or mandapam.—A porch or pil¬ 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

Mangostben.—T he fruit of Gabcinia Mangos 
TANA. 


Moplah (Mappila).—A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect tn Malabar. 


Moulvi or Maulvi.- 
or Muslim teacher. 


-A learned Musalman 


Mudaliyar 
proper name, 
lands.” 


or Mud-liar.—A personal 
but implying " steward of the 


Mari.— ABaluch tribe. (Bhugtls and Maris 
generally spoken of together.) 

Markhor.—A wild goat in North-Western 
India, CAPRA VALCONERI. 

Masjid.—A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 


MupaS&Al, mofussil.—The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin¬ 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 

Mujtahid.— Lit. One who wages war against 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
in some)parts. 


Masnad.—S eat of state or throne, Maho¬ 
medan ; syn. gaddl. 

Math.—A Hindu conventual establish¬ 
ment. 

Maulana.— A Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

MAULVI.—A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 

Maund, ver. Man.—A weight varying in 

different localities. The Ky. maund is 80 lbs. 

Mata.—S anskrit term for delusion. 

Mbhbl or Mahal.—A palace. % 

Mela.—A religious festival or fair. 

Mian.—T itle of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish “ Master.” 


Mukadam. —Chief, leader ; in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 

Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtiar).—ti) A legal 
practitioner who hag not got a sanad and there¬ 
fore cannot appear in court as of right; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on benalf of 
another person. 

MUKHTIARKAR.— The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukti, ‘release.*—The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reaosorptlon of 
the individual soul into the world—soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA. 

Mumtaz-ud-DAULA — Distinguished in the 
j State Mulk, in the country. 


Mihrab.—T he niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

Mimbau.—S teps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

MlNAR.—A pillar or tower. 

Minor works.—I rrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except. In some 
cases, of capital. 

Mir.—A leader, an Inferior title which, like 
“ Khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 

MlRZA.—If prefixed, '* Mr.” or “ Esquire.” 

Mistri.—( 1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Mohur.—A Gold coin no longer current, 
worth about Rs. 16. 

Mono, Moung, or Maung (Arakanese)— 
Leader. 

Mora.— stool. 


Mung, mug.—A pulse, Phaseolus radia- 
tus : syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Munj.—( 1) A tall grasa (Sacjoharum munja 
in North India, from which mats are woven, an< 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) the said 
thread. 

Munshi.—A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language. President or presiding 
official. Also Secretary or writer. 

Munsip.—J udge of the lowest Comt with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Murli (Devadasi).—A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple. 

Murum, moorum.—Gravel used for metal¬ 
ling roads. 

Musalman, Muslim, Momin (plural Mominin). 
—The names by which Mahomedans describe 
themselves. 


Monsoon.— Lit. 'season, and specifically 
(1) The 8. W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor¬ 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
Into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E. monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in 8. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired In crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the e quator into the low pressure 
are&B of the Australasian Southern summit. 


Myowun.—" Mr. ” 

Naohani-Nagli—S ee Ragi. 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana.— A place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarsheth.— The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 

Naib.—A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik.—A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 
(In Bombay a bead peon.) 
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Nat.—A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. —A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, correspond! q« 
to “ Maharaja *’ of the Hindi 

Nawabzada.—S on of a Nawab. 

Nazab, nazarana.—A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim.—S uperintendent or Manager. 

Net assets.—(1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord; ( 2 ) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 

NEWAR.—Broad webbing woven across bed* 
steads instead of iron slabs. 

Ngapi.—P ressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilgao.—B lue Bull. A large antelope. 

Nim, necm.—A tree, Melia Azadirachta, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Nirvana.—S ee Mukti. 

Nikah.—M uslim legal marriage. 

Nishan.—S ign,- Honorific Symbol carried in a 
procession. 

Nizam. —The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab, 

Nizam at. —A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

Non-AGRICULTURAL Assessment. —Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural Is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-oognizablb.—A n offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan).—The ruler of Spitta. 

NON-OOOUPANOY tenants.—A class of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh 
beyond the terms i u their leases or agreements. 

Non-regulation. —A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah, nala.—A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

Occupancy tenants.—-A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padauk. —A well known Burmese tree 
Pterooarpus sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy.—U nhusked rice. 

Paga. —A troop of horses among the Mara- 
tha**. 

Pagi.—A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Pahar.—A mountain. 


Paigah.—A tenure In Hyderabad State. 

Pair.—( 1) A foot soldier; (2) In Assam former¬ 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Paili.—A grain measure. 

Pailwan, Pahlwan.—P rofessional Wrestler. 

Pairee.—T he name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphus ( q. v.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

Pakka, Pucca.—R ipe, mature, complete. 

Palas.—S ee Dbak. 

Palki.—A palanquin or Jitter. 

Pan.—T he betel vine, Pipe Betlr. 

Panchama.—L ow caste, Southern India. 

Panohayat.—( 1) A committee for manage¬ 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
( 2 ) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (panch) members. 

Panda.—A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit.—A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip¬ 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansupari.—D istribution of Pan and Supaki 
( 7 . v.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

PapaiyA.—F ruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw. 
Carica Papaiy a. 

Parab.—A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Parabadi.—A platform with a smaller plat¬ 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Parda, purdah.—(1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn- 
gosha. 

Pardanashin.—W omen who observe pur¬ 
dah. 

Pardesi.—F oreign. Used in Bombay especi¬ 
ally of Hindu servants, syces, <fcc., from North 
India. 

Pargana.—F iscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil Northern India. 

Pashm.—T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat 

Hence Pashmina cloth. 

Pashto, Pushto.—L anguage of the Fathans 

Paso.—A waistcioth. 

Pat, put.—A. stretch of firm,hard clay. Desert. 

Patel.—A village headman, Central and 
Western India; syn. reddl, southern India, 
gaonbura, Assam; padhan Northern and 
Eastern India; Mukhi, Guzarnt.^PatUin Mate- 
ashtra.). 
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PATIDAR.-—A 00 -sharer In a village, Gujarat. 

Patta walla. —See Ohaprasi- 

Patwari. —A village accountant; gyn. kar- 
nam, Madras; kulkami, Bombay Deccan; 
talatl, Gujarat; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Ooorg; mandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon.—S ee Chapbasi. 

Phshkar. —One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 

PBBHKA8H.—A tribute or offering to a supe¬ 
rior. 

Peshkup.— Manager or agent. 

PlLAO (pulav).—A dish of rice and other in¬ 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specihcall) 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 

Phulkari.—A n embroidered sheet; lit. 
flower-work. 

PIOE, paisa.—A copper or bronze eolu 
worth one fartbing ; also nsed as a generic term 
or money. 

PlOOTTAH.—A lever for raising water In a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern India; syn. 
dhenkul or dhenkuli, or dhikli, Northern India. 

PlPAL.—Sacred flg tree. FlOUS REL1GI0SA. 

PlR.—A Mahomodan religious teacher or saint. 

Pleader.—A class of legal practitioner. 

PONQYI—A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

POSTIN, posh-teen.—-A coat or rug of sheep¬ 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan , 

Prant.—A n administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis¬ 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 

Presidency.—A former Division of British 
India. 

Prince. —Term used in English courte sy for 
*' Shahzada,” but specially conferred in the 
case of “ Prince of Arcot ” (called also “Armiri 
i-Arcot ”). 

Protected.—F orests over which a consi¬ 
derable degree of supervision is exercised but 
less than in the oase of ‘reserved* forests. 

Province.— One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

PUJA. —Worship, Hindu. 

PUJAJRI. —The p*‘ie8t attached to a temple. 

Pundit. —See Pandit. 

Purana.— Lit. ‘old’ Sanskrit(1) applied to 
certain Hindu Religious books, (2) to a geologi¬ 
cal 'group* ; (3) also to ‘punch-marked’ coins. 
Purna Swaraj. —Complete independence. 

Purobit—A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

Pwe. —An entertainment, Burma. 

Pyalis—B ands of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions. 

Qilla.— A Port. 


Rabi.—A ny crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

Ragi (Eleusine corooana).—A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India ; gyn. marua, Nagti Nachni. 

Rail-gari.—R ailway train. 

Raja.—A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
Inferior to “ Maharaja ”, The feminine of 
Rani (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia¬ 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rai, Rawal , Rawat , 
Raikwar , Raikbar and Raikat. The form Zlai 
Is common in Bengal, Rao in S. & W. India. 

Eaj Kb mar—S on of a Raja 

Raj Rajeshwar.—K ing of Kings. 

Ramoshi.—A caste whose work is watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any chaukidar ( g . i>.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 

Rana.—A title borne by some Rajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Rani.—T he wife or widow of a Raja. 

Rann or Runn.—F lat land flooded in the 
monsoon and in mushed with salt when dry. e.g. t 
the Rann of Cutcli. 

Ranza.—M ausoleum, shrine. 

RAO.—A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lmt to, or ranking below that of Raja. 

Rbgar.—N ame for a black soil in Central 
tud Southern India, which is very retentive 
jf moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Regulation.—A term formerly applied to 
I certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Reh.—S anne or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reserved.—F orests intended to be main¬ 
tained permanently. 

Rickshaw.—A one or two seat vehicle on 
>-,wo wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Risaldar.—C ommander of a troop of horses. 

Rohi-Roz.—N ilgai. 

ROHU.—A kind of fish, Labeo rohita. 

Roti.—B read. 

ROZA.—Muslim fast during Ramazan. 

Ryotwari.—T he system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sadhu.—A Hindu Ascetic. 

Sadr, sudder.—Chief (adjective). Hence the 
leadquarters of a District; formerly applied 
r,o the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Jang— A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

Safflower.— A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(Garth am us tinctorius), ver. kardai, kushanti. 
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Saheb. —The Native Hindu term used to or 
of a European (“ Mr. Smith " would be mentioned 
as “ Smith Saheb/' and his wife “ Smith 
Mem-Saheb/’ but in addressing it would be 
“ Saheb," fem. “ Saheba," without the name) ,* 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as 11 Bahadur," but inferior (=master). 
The unusual combination “ Nawab Saheb" 
implies a mixed population of Hindus and 
M ohammedans. 

Sahibsada.—S on of a person of consequence. 

Said, Sayid, Saiyid, sidi, Syed, Syud— 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Husain. 

Sal.—A useful timber tree in Northern India 
SflOREA ROBU 8 TA. 

SAMBAR. —A deer, Cervos unioolob ; syn. 
sarau. 

San. —Bombay hemp, Crotalaria juncea. 

Sanad—( 1) A charter or grant, giving its 
namo to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants 

SANGATHAN, —Literally tying together. A 
movement which aims at unity and the know¬ 
ledge of the art of seif defence among Hindus. 
Roughly similar to Fascismo. 

Sannyasi.—A Hindu mendicant. 

^ari. —A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as a shawl. 

Saranjam. —Land held revenue free or on u 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land fer maintaining 
troops. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar). —A leading 
Government official, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title, It and “ Diwan " 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. So,' but Mohammedans only, 
are "Wall," “Sultan," “Amir," “Mir," 
“ Mirza,” "Mian," and “ Khan." 

Sarkar. —(1) The Government; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres¬ 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

SARSUBAH.—An officer in charge of a Division 
In the Baroda State corresponding to Com¬ 
missioner of British territories. 

Sah.—S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Sahtjkar, Satjkar, Sowkar. —Banker, dealer 
n money, exchange etc.; money lender . 

Sattagraha.—( lit. Insistence on truth), 

passive resistance. 

Satyagrahi—A. passive reslster one who 

will follow the truth wherever it may lead 

Satta.—S peculation. 

Saudagar.—-M erchant. 


Sawai. — A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit. one-fourth better than others). 

Sawbwa. —A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Semal or cotton tree.—A large forest tree 
with crimson dowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombax malabarioum. 

srrow, sarau.—A goaw antelope, Nemor- 
HA EDITS BUBALINTJ8 . 

Seth, Sheth. —Merchant, banker. 

Settlement.—(1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing of the Govern- 
□ ent revenue from land; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (8) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

Shahid—A martyr. 

Shahzada. —Son of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic)—A chief. 

Shams-ul-Ulama. —A Mohammedan title 
diinotirig" learned.” 

Shamshhr-Jang.— “Sword of Battle" (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 

SHANBHOG.— See PATWARl. 

Shastras.—T he religious law-books of the 
Hindus. 

SHEGADl.seggaree ,Shigri —A pan on 8 feet 
with live charcoal in it. 

Sher.—T iger. 

Sher, ser, seer—A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway ser is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethia.—A Hindu or Jain merchant. 

Shighram.—S ee Tonga. 

Shisham or sissu. —Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. Dalhbrgia 8ibsoo. 

Shruti. —Literally " heard ". Vedas revealed 
to inspired Rishis. 

Shuddhi, —Literally purification. A move¬ 
ment started in Rajputana and Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakhana Rajputs, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 

Sidi. —A variation of “ Said." Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Presidency, 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army. 

Silladar.—A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 

Sindhia. —See under " Gaekwar." 

Smriti.—U nrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shruti-revealed Vedas. 

Sola.—A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
Aesohynomenb asprba. 

Soni, Sonar.—G oldsmith. , 

Sowar. —A mounted soldier or constable 
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Ski .or Shri.—L it. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him; nearly =" Esquire**): used also of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of 8 In the German Stadt). 

SRIJUT, Sriyut.—M odern Hindu equivalent 
of "Mr.” 

Stupa or tope.—A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri¬ 
cal, containing relics. 

8ubah—( 1) A province under Mahomedar 
rale: .(2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAR.—(1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule; (2) a native Infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commission e* 
in British territory. 

Sub-division.—A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
8ervlce or a Deputy Collector. 

Sultan.—A King. 

Sunn at.—T raditional law followed by Sunnis. 

Supari. —The fruit of the betel palm, Areo 
OATEOHU. 

Superintendent.—(1) The chief police office r 
In a District; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medioal Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

Suraj, SURYA.—Sun. 

SURTl. —Native of Surat, specially used ol 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Europeans, and whose house speech 
is Gujarati. 

SWAMi.—A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
applied to Shankaracharyas, Mahants of Math, 
eto. 

Syce, sals.—A groom. 

Syed, Syud.—M ore variations of " Said.'* 

Tabligh.—T he Mahomedan conversion move¬ 
ment. 

TABUT.—See Taziah. 

Tabsil.—A revenue sub-division of a District; 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore; township, Burma. 

Tahsildar. —The officer in charge of a tahsil; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay; township officer, 
or myo-ok, Burma; Mukhtiarkar, Sind; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

Takavx.—L oans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements; 
syn. tag&i, Bombay. 

TAL.—Lake; Music*] time. 

Talati. —Village accountant. 

Talay. or talao.—▲ lake or tank. 


Taluk, taluka.—The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh. A revenue sub-division of a 
District, in Bombay, Madras and Mysore ; syn. 
tashil. 

Talukdar. —A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
official In the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk¬ 
dar ) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars); (2) a land¬ 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Talpur. —The name of a dynasty in Sind 

Tamakhu, Tambaku.—T obacco. 

Tambu. —Tent in the Bombay Presidency. 

Tamtam, tumtum.—A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. —In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water 

TANZIM.—Literally* 4 organization.** A move¬ 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India. 

T apedar.—S ee Patwari. 

Tarai. —A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy—The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasar, tussore.—Wild silkworms, antheraka 
paphia ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Talti. —Brush wood fence or hurdle. 

Tazia. —Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival; syn. t&but. 

Teak.—A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Tbotona 
GRANDIS. 

Telegraphic Transfers.—S ee Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee.—Bobbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur. —(l) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriyain some parts of Northern 
India; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah¬ 
mans ; (3) a petty chief; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thamin.—T he brow-autlered deer, Burma 
Cbrvus eldi. 

Thana. —Military or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 

Iid or Tie,.—L ocust 

Tika. — (l) Ceremonial anointing on Hie fore¬ 
bead ; (2) vaccination. 

Tika Saheb, —Heir-apparent In several North 
Indian States, 
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Tie am.—T he English pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption). 

Til. —An oilseed, Sesamum indioum ; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

Tilae.—M ahomedan term for divorce. 

Tindal, tandel.—A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship. 

TlPAl, Teapoy.—A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style table. 

Titar.—P artridge 

Tola.— A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga.—A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Shighram. 

Tsine.—W ild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, Bos sondaiotjs • syn. hsaing 
and banteng. 

Tumandar. —A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 

Umara. —Term implying the Nobles collec¬ 
tively. 

Umbar.— A wild flg—(Ficus glomerata). 

Unit.—A term In famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urdu. —Hindustani Language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Urial, — A wild sheep in North-Western 
TniJa, Ovi8 vignei. 

Urid, Udid.—A pulse, * black grain * (Pha- 
SEOLUS MUNGO). 

URUS.—Mahomedan feto held in connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint. 

Usar. —Soil made barren by saline efflores¬ 
cence, Northern India. 

Ustad. —Master, teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science. 

Vaiiivatdar.— Officer in charge ot a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis¬ 
terial functions, Baroda; syn. tahsildar. 

Vaid or baidya, Bengal.— A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 

Vaeil.—(1 ) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Veda. —Revealed sacred books of Hindus. 

Vedanta. —The philosophy of the Upanishads. 

Vihara.—A Buddhist monastery. 

Village.—U sually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 


| Village Union.—A n area In which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 

Waaz.—M ahomedan sermon 

Wad a or Wadi.-—( 1 ) An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard; ( 2 ) private 
enclosed land near a village. 

Wakf.—A Muhammadan religious or chari¬ 
table endowment. 

Wali.—L ike “ Sardar.’* The Governor of 
Khelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Cabu 1 
are both “Wali" and “ Mir.’* 

Wao.—A step well. 

Watan.—A wordof many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

Wazir.—T he chief minister at a Mahomedan 
t court. 

Wet rate.—T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Yama.—H indu god of death. 

Yoga.—A system of Hindu philosophy 
Practice of breath control etc., Baid to give 
supernatural powers. 

Yogi.—A Hindu ascetic who follows the yega 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practiser, for instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

Yunani. —Lit. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedana. 

Zabardast. —Lit. “ Upper hand/* hence 
strong, oppressive. ^ 

Zabardasti.— Oppress on j 

Zamindar.—A landholder. 

Zamindari.—( 1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar; (3) the system Of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Z an an A.—Of women. 

Ziarat. —Pilgrimage. Ziarat-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage. 

Zikr.—C ommemorative prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint. 

Ztla .—K District. 

Zor-talabi. —Tribute paid Junagadh 

Dr.rbar by numerous Kathiawar States. 

ZULM Zulum.— Tyranny, Oppression 


The Peoples of India. 


It 1b essential to bear In mind, when dealing 
ffith the people of India, that it is a continent 
'ftther than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical typo of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Siklis, llajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther. The typical 
inhabitants of India—the Dravidians—differ al¬ 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may bo their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical charactrestics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland wl 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Risley (Caste, Tribe and Ilace, 
Indian Census Report, 1901; the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian, represented t>y the 
Baioch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turki and Persian elements 
in which the former predom inate. Stature above 
mean ;complexion fair; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten¬ 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Raj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac¬ 
teristic members the Rajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguish¬ 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tali; 
complexion fair; eyes dark; hair on face plenti¬ 
ful, head long; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 


putana, and In Bihar and represented In its up¬ 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 
lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
! long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo-Aryans; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo-Aryans, while the lower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type 1 b essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. r ihe 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo‘Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
lace usually plentiful; stature medium ; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
cut the wide area where their reniarKable apti¬ 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalaya?, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu; the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim; the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal; the Bodo of Assam; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge; hair on face scanty; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically fiat; oyelids often oblique. 


The Scyttao-Dravfdian. comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, an 1 the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix¬ 
ture of Scythian and Di&vidian elements. This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, 
ekicept perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
dtojfifpaLpf' intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
have been slight; In the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

TIs Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of fiaj- 


The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central Inuia and Chota Nagpur. Its most 
characteiistic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santah of Chota Nagpur- 
Probably the original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Arjan, Scythian, and Mongo 
loid elements. Jn typical sj ecimens tne stature 
is short or below mean; tl e complexion vt *y 
dark, approaching black; htir plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl; eyes dark; head 
long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
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plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to Cape 
Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the stroots 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 

MAIN STATISTICS OF 

The Indian Empire has an area of 1,805,332 
square miles, about 3,000 square miles being 
added at the last census owing to the enumera¬ 
tion by estimate of certain tracts in Burma which 
bad been excluded from previous censuses. 

Of the total area 1,094,300 square miles, or 
61 per cent, lie in British Territory, while the 
Indian States cover an area of 711,032 square 
miles, or 39 per cent. The total population is 
318,942,480, British Territory containing 
247,003,293 persons, or 77 per cent., and the 
Indian States 71,939,187 persons, or 23 per cent, 
ofthe whole population. It is usual to illustrate 


Indian Empire . 

squat figure, and the negro*Hke proportion! of 
hfs nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap¬ 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying dogrees. 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map* They 
melt into each other insensibly; and although 
at the close of a day's Journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans¬ 
formation had taken place. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

these figures by comparison with the countries 
of Europe and in respect of area and population 
the Indian Empire has been frequently compared 
to Europe without Russia. The war has, 
however, considerably altered the national and 
political distribution of countries and the new 
political map of Europe is perhaps hardly yet 
sufficiently familiar to form a graphic contract. 
Turning further west we find that India with an 
area about half that of the United States has a 
population almost three times as large. 

The most important statistics are set out in the 
following table:— 


— 

India. 

British 

Provinces. 

Indian 
i States. 

Area in Square Miles • • 

1.805,332 

1,094,300 

711,032 

Number of Towns and Villages .. 

587,981 

500,088 

187,893 

(a) Towns . 

2,316 

1,501 

755 

(6) Villages. 

685,665 

498,527 

187,138 

Number of Occupied Houses 

65,198,389 

50,441,636 

14,756,753 

(a) In Towns. 

6,765,014 

5,046,820 

1,718,194 

(b) In Villages . 

58,433,375 

45,394,816 

13,038,559 

Total Population.. 

318,942,480 

247,003,293 

71,989,187 

(a) In Towns. 

32,475,276 

25,044,368 

7,430,908 

(b) In Villages . 

286,407,204 

221,958,925 

64,508,279 

Males . 

103,995,554 

120,872,110 

37,123,488 

(a) In Towns. 

17,845,248 

13,971,136 

3,874,112 

(4) In Villages. 

146,150,306 

112,900,980 

33,249,326 

Females . 

154,946,926 

120,131,177 

4,815,749 

(o) In Towns. 

14,630,028 

11,073,232 

3,556,796 

(b) In Villages . 

140,316,898 

109,057,945 

31 258,953 
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Density. —Over the whole of India the popu¬ 
lation per square mile averages 177, the mean 
density in the British Provinces being 226 
and in the States 101. If the districts (and 
small States) are taken as a unit, and the cities 
are excluded, the mean density ranges between 
a minimum of 1 and a maximum of 1,882 
per square mile. The unequal distribution 
of the population of India is due to causes analys¬ 
ed in previous editions of the Year Book; it 
is chiefly dictated by physical conditions. 
Other influences are at work, such as the state 
of law and order, the means of communication, 
climate, and the existence of irrigation. Indus¬ 
trial factors are becoming more and more import¬ 
ant as the population moves out of the congested 
rural tracts to supply the labour needed for 
Industrial enterprise—for the tea in Assam, 


the docks and jute mills of Calcutta, the mineral 
of Bengal and Chota Nagpur, the cotton of Bom¬ 
bay and the coffee and rubber of Southern 
India. For the purposes of comparison the 
manner in which the population is distributed 
in other countries of the world is indicated in the 
following statement: — 


Belgium .654 

England and Wales .. ,. 649 

France.. .184 

Germany .332 

The Netherlands .. .. 544 

Austria .. .. .. 199 

Spain.107 

Japan.215 

United States.32 

New Zealand .. .. . .1*18 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 


The population of India nas increased by 
1 * 2 per cent, during the decade/ The figure? 
of previous censuses with the variations per cent, 
are given below. The average increase since 
the census of 1872 falls at a rate of 5*5 per 
cent., but the real gain is considerably less 
than this figure owing to two factors, (a) the 
additions of area and population included at 
each census and (0) the progressive increase in 
the accuracy of the enumeration from census 
to census. So far as the present census is 
concerned the additional area and population 
Included amount to 2,675 square mile? and 
86,533 persons, respectively, while for the pre¬ 
sent purpose it may be taken that the enumera¬ 
tion of 1921 was, as regards numbers, as accurate 
but not more accurate than that of 1911. The 
real Increase in the population during the last 
49 years is thus estimated at about fifty-four 
millions or 20*1 per-cent. 


Census of 

Population. 

Variation 
per cent. 

since 

previous 

census. 

1872 

206,162,360 

, , 

1881 

253,896,330 

+23*2 

1891 

287,314,671 

+ 13*2 

1901 

204,861,050 

+ 2*5 

1911 

315,156,396 

+ 7*1 

1921 

318,942,480 

, + 1*2 


Factors in the Moveir nt.— The Increase 
was slightly greater m the British districts 
(1 • 8) than in the States (1*0). Assam and Burma 
show comparatively high rates of increase; 
immigration is an important factor in the rise 
in Assam, but neither of these Provinces wa« 
exposed to the invasion of Influenza which wiped 
off the whole of the natural increase in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Bihar and Orissa, 
and Bombay, and substantially reduced the 
population in the United Provinces and Eaj- 
putana, the Central India Agency, and Hydera¬ 
bad State. The stimulus given to agricultural 
prosperity in the Punjab by a large expansion 
of canal irrigation did much to neutralise the 
ffecto of tfetf nigh death rate in 1918. In Bengal 


and Madras unhealthy conditions were more 
localised and the development of the population 
was only partially retaided. 

The Wdr.—The war itself had little direct 
effect on the population of India. Such effect 
could operate in three ways (1) by death casual¬ 
ties, (21 hy increasing the number of persons.out¬ 
side India at the consus, and (3) by decreasing 
the birth-rate. The actual number of death 
casualties among the officers and ranks of Indian 
Army units and labour corps was 58,238. The 
maximum number serving out ot India in com¬ 
batant and labour units at any one time between 
1914 and 1919 was, approximately, Indian 
troops 250,000, labour corps 230,000, total 
480,000; the number about the time of the census 
being troops 105,000, labour corps 20,800, total 
125,800. So far as the larger totals are concerned 
the war is not a direct factor of any importance 
in the census in any province. 

Economic Conditions. —In considering the 
economic factorswhich determined the move¬ 
ment of the population during the decade it 
can be divided into two periods, a fairly normal 
period from 1911 to 1917 and the disastrous 
epidemic year 1918, accompanied by scarcity 
and followed by a second crop failure in 1920. 
In 1917 conditions In India began to respond 
to the world conditions of the war, men for the 
fighting and labour units and food, munitions 
and war material of all kinds were demanded. 
The strain on the railway organisation dis- 
located the local markets and the distribution 
system of the country was impaired. The 
rising prices of imported necessities hit the poorer 
classes. Then followed the disastrous seasons 
of 1918 and 1919. Famine relief organisation 
is now so highly perfected in India that scarcity 
is not necessarily accompanied by high mortality 
out influenza, starting in 1918, visited almost 
every portion of the country and in a few months 
wiped out the natural Increase In the population 
of the previous seven years. 

Public Health.—The distinctive feature 
of the decade 1901-1911 was plague. The recor¬ 
ded number of deaths from plague in the ten 
years was 61 millions. In the recent decade 
the deaths were less than half that number. 
Cholera is normally most prevalent in the Eastern 
Provinces. 
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Virulent as the epmemic can still be when it? 
hold is established it is now usually of a tempo ¬ 
rary and local nature, and the total death- 
rate in British India from the disease during 
the decade did not amount to more than 1 4 5 
per cent. By far the largest number of deaths 
In India are entered under the category of 
"fever,” and allowing for inaccuracy of diag¬ 
nosis it has usually been assumed that about 
two-thirds of the deaths so recorded may be 
ascribed to malaria. Recent investigations 
made In special areas, however, suggest that 
this proportion has been considerably over¬ 
estimated and that malaria only accounts for 
from one-fifth to one-fourth of the number 
of reported fever cases, the remainder being 
cases of dysentery, pneumonia, phthisis and 
other diseases. 

In the last few years the prevalence of 
an affection which is the cause of considerable 
mortality called Relapsing Fever has received 
considerable attention by the Health Depart¬ 
ment. This disease has been diagnosed as 
common in most parts of the country, specially 
in the northern provinces and in the Central 
Provinces and Berarand Bombay, but the extent 
of the mortality which can be ascribed to it 
cannot at present be estimated. Nor can figures 
be given of phthisis which is undoubtedly respon¬ 
sible for considerable mortality; especially 
in the towns of western India, the deaths from 
this disease in Ahmedabad amounting in 1918 
to 5 per mille of the population. All other 
factors in the health of the people have been 
overshadowed by the influenza epidemic of 
1918 and 1919 which has dominated the popu - 
Iation figures at the 1921 census. 

Influenza :—The influenza epidemic of 
1918 invaded India in two distinct waves. The 
first infection apparently radiated lrom Bombay, 
but it is impossible to say where the more viru- 
ent virus of the second invasion came from. 

The rural areas were most severely infected, 
the reason probably being that while villages 
have little advantage over towns in the matter 
of overcrowding, sanitation and ventilation the 
urban areas have the benefit of qualified medical 
aid and organised effort. Mortality was 
specially high among adults (20-40), parti¬ 
cularly among adult females, the disease being 
generally fatal to women in pregnancy. At 
the worst period whole villages were absolutely 
laid desolate by the disease. There was some¬ 
times no means of disposing of the dead, crops 
were left unharvested and all local official action 
was largely paralysed, owing to the fact that the 
majority of the official staff were put out of 
action by the epidemic. To add to the distress 
the disease came at a period of widespread crop 
failure and reached its climax in November 
when the cold weather had set in; and, as the 
price of cloth happened at the time to be at its 
highest, many were unable to provide themselves 
with the warm clothing that was essential in 
the case of an illness that so readily attacked the 
lungs. The disease lasted in most provinces 
well into 1919 and gave a high mortality in that 
year in Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Even after it had subsided there were in the 
Central Provinces, Bombay and Burma mild 
recrudescences later in the year, while local 
outbreaks continued over the country during 
the next two years. 


There Is no direct means of ascertaining the 
mortality from the epidemic. Various estimates 
have been made based on the excess mortality 
over some suitable mean. The average of these 
calculations gives a total number of deaths in 
the areas under registration of about 7,100,000 
in 1918, to which must be added, as the results 
of similar calculation, another 1$ million deaths 
in 1919, giving a total recorded mortality of 
nearly 8* millions in the two years. Even 
this, however, must be a substantial under¬ 
estimate since, owing to the complete break¬ 
down of the reporting staff, the registration of 
vital statistics was in many cases suspended 
during the progress of the epidemic in 1918. 

The total Influenza mortality for India is 
put at between 12 and 13 millions. This is a 
conservative estimate. Even this estimate 
males the influenza mortality, a large part of 
which occurred In three or four months, 
exceed by nearly two millions the total estimated 
deaths from plague in twenty years. On an 
estimated case mortality of ten per cent, the 
total number of persons affected was 125 millions 
or two-fifths of the population of India. There 
was a further reaction on the birth rate. 

Houses and Families.— The average 
number of persons per house has not changed 
in the last decade, though there was a 
decline between 1881 and 1911. The trend 
of the figures varies in different provinces, 
but they do not afford substantial ground 
for any material inference. It would, for 
example, be expected that the incidence of 
the influenza mortality would fall fairly evenly 
upon the Individual households and would 
therefore cause a reduction in the number of 
persons per house. It does not appear to have 
done so either in Bombay, the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces, or Rajputana, while in 
Bengal, where there is a rise in the population, 
there is a fall in the size of the household. The 
figures are unsatisfactory, and though they 
invite a discussion on the condition of the Joint 
family it is doubtful if they can really be held to 
illuminate it. The general opinion of the Pro¬ 
vincial Superintendents is that they do not do 
so and that other indications do not show that 
the joint family system has yet undergone any 
radical change, at any rate in the agricultural 
tracts of the country. 


Census. 

Persons 

per 

house. 

Houses 

per 

square 

mile. 

1921 . 

4*9 

36*1 

1911 . 

4*9 

358 

1901 . 

52 

31 *0 

1891 

5-4 

38*0 

1881 . 

5*8 

81*7 



Variation in Natural Population 1911—1921 
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Territorial Areas. 


AREA OF INDIA AND THE PROVINCES AND STATES. 

I area in Square miles in | 


Province, State or Agency. 


Difference, 
Tncrea»e + , 
Decrease—. 



Nom—The difference in areas is due to the 
lor fluvial action: in Bengal. Bihar and Orissa, 


use of revised survey figures 
the Punjab and the united 


and to corrections 
Provinces it Is ales 
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THE POPULATION OF INDIA AT SIX CENSUSES. 


— 

India. 

British 

j Provinces. ^ 

Indian 

States. 


r 1921 

318,942,480 

1 

247,003,293 

71,939,187 


1911 

315,156,396 

243,933,178 

71,223,218 


1901 

294,361,056 

231,259,098 

63,101,958 

Total Population .. *< 






1891 

287,314,671 

220,879,388 

66,4’5,283 


1881 

253,896,330 

198,545,380 

55,350,950 


[ 1872 

206,162,360 

184,858,172 

21,304,188 


f 1921 

163,995,554 

126,872,116 

37,123,438 


1911 

161,338,935 

124.707,915 

36,631,020 


1901 

149,951,824 

117,482,836 

32,468,988 


1891 

146,769,629 

112,394,551 

34,375,078 


1881 

129,949,290 

101,165,117 

28,784,173 


b 1872 

106,055,545 

95,136,615 

10,918,930 


r 1921 

154,946,926 

120,131,177 

34,815,749 


1 1911 

153,817,461 

LI 9,225,263 

34,592,198 


j 1901 

144,409,232 

113,776,262 

30,632,970 

Females.- 






1891 

140,545,042 

108,484,837 

32,060,205 


1881 

123,947,040 

97,380,263 

26,566,777 


1872 

100,106,815 

89,721,557 

10,385,258 


Future Population of India.—A study of 
the growth of the population of India and the 
problems which it presents is vitiated by the 
abnormal conditions of the past decade. It 
was pointed out In the census report of 1911 
that the rate of increase of population 
between 1872 and 1911 was equivalent to about 
19 per cent., and that at this rate the popula¬ 
tion would double itself in about a century 
and a half. The real increase in the last fifty 
years in the population of India is just over 20 
per cent. At this rate the doubling will take 
another 190 years. But calculations of this 
kind, though of interest, can hardly be taken 
seriously. Almost every one of the last live 
decades has witnessed some special disaster. 
A severe famine in South India checked the 
increase in the decade 1872-1881. The decen- 
nlum 1891-1901 was dominated by the great 
famines of the closing period. Growth in North¬ 
ern and Western India was checked in the 
succeeding decade by plague and we ha\e had 
In the past decennium an epidemic which has 
caused more concentrated mortality than any . 
previous calamity. The decade 1881-1891 alone I 


was free from any exceptional calamity and is 
usually considered a period of fairly normal 
progress. 

Difference between the birth-rate and death- 
rate estimated by the actuary for certain 
provinces in certain decades. 


i 

Province. 1 

1881-1891.j 

1901-1911. 

Bengal. 

7*0 

7-3 

Bombay 

13*9 , 

5*2 

Burma. 

.. 

11*1 

Madras. 

13*8 

8*5 

Punjab. 

9-8 

5*7 

United Provinces 

6*5 j 

0*6 

Combined Provinces .. 


8*2 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India— if 
there has been any progress at all—has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being less than one per cent. 
An examination of the statistics shows that 
whilst towns with populations above 50,000, 
Increased by over 16 per cent, in the decade, 
the Increase was considerably less in those 


between 5,000 and 50,000, whereas the po¬ 
pulation oi towns between 10 to 20 thousand 
did not keep abreast of the progress of the, 
general population of the country. The sta¬ 
tistics reveal the gradual decadence of the 
medium-size country town and the growth of 
the larger cities under the influence ef cominer- 
. cial and Industrial development. 




Population of the Chief Towns , 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORD¬ 
ING TO SIZE AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 


Class of places. 


Total Population .. 
Urban Territory 
Towns having— 

I. 100,000 and over 

II. 50,000 to 100,000 

III. 20,000 to 50,000 

IV. 10,000 to 20,000 

V. 5,000 to 10,000 
Vi. Under 5,000 

Rural Territory 


1921. 


1921 


Places. 

Population. 

Per cent. 

687,935 

316,017,751 

100*0 

2,313 

32,418,776 

10*2 

35 

8,211,704 

2*0 

54 

3,517,749 

1*1 

199 

6,925,675 

1 *8 

450 

6,209,583 

2 0 

885 

6,223,011 

2*0 

690 

2,331,054 

*7 

685,622 

283,598,975 

89*8 


Cities. —Statistical information for the 33 largest cities of India which have 100,000 or more 
inhabitants is given in the statement below :— 


CITY. 

Popula¬ 
tion 1921. 

Number 
of per¬ 
sons per 
sq. mile. 

Propor¬ 
tion of 
foreign 
born par 
mille. 

Percentage 

or 

variation. 

1911-21. 

Calcutta with suburbs and Howrah 


1,327,547 

21,412 

029 

+ 4*3 

Bombay 



1,175,914 

48,996 

840 

+20*1 

Madras and Cantonment 



526,911 

18,169 

335 

+ 1*0 

Hyderabad and Cantonment 



404,187 

7,925 

275 

—19*4 

Rangoon and Cantonment 



341,962 

4,500 

077 

+ 10*6 

Delhi and Cantonment .. 



304,420 

4,683 

450 

4-30*7 

Lahore and Cantonment .. 



281,781 

6,715 

440 

+23*2 

Ahmedabad and Cantonment 



274,007 

24,909 

307 

+ 17*7 

Lucknow and Cantonment 



240,566 

1,350 

229 

— 4*6 

Bangalore .. 



237,496 

20,931 

340 

425 * 3 

Karachi and Cantonment 



216,883 

19,716 

605 

442*8 

Cawnpore and Cantonment 



216,436 

22,620 

426 

421*2 

Poona and Cantonment .. 



214,796 

5 ( 3G9 

373 

+13*8 

Benares and Cantonment 



198,447 

19,930 

140 

— 2*6 

Agra and Cantonment 



185,532 

11,000 

119 

.. 

Amritsar and Cantonment 



160,218 

10,534 

181 

4- 4*9 

Allahabad and Cantonment 



157,220 

10,250 

266 

— 8*4 

Mandalay and Cantonment 



148,917 

5,917 

209 

+ 7*7 

Nagpur . 



145,193 

7,250 

258 

+43*2 

Srinagar. 



141,735 

15,653 

21 

+ 8*9 

Madura 



138,894 

17,105 

178 

4- 2*8 

Bareilly and Cantonment 



129,459 

16,800 

128 


Meerut and Cantonment .. 



122,609 

15,542 

210 

+ 5 1 

Trichinopoly and Cantonment 



120,422 

13,022 

176 

— 2*5 

Jaipur 



120,207 

40,069 

63 

—12*3 

Patna . 



119,976 

7,998 

•160 

—11 * 9 

Siiolapui .. 



119,581 

17,083 

391 

+ 94*9 

Dacca . 



119,450 

17,506 

140 

+ 10*0 

Surat and Cantonment .. 



117,434 

39,144 

183 

+ 2*2 

Ajmer . 



113,512 

6,677 

537 

+ 31*7 

Jubbulpore and Cantonment 



108,793 

7,252 

366 

+ 8*1 

Peshawar and Cantonment 



; 104,452 

34,817 

349 

+ 6 7 

Rawalpindi and Cantonment 



101,142 

11,802 

532 

+ 17.0 
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In these statistics the population of Calcutta 
is taken as embracing tne suburbs, and this 
method is apparently adopted in dealing with 
Calcutta only. It is not, for instance, adopted 
in dealing with the considerable suburbs of 
Bombay just outside the limits of the Island. 
The actual population of Calcutta within the 
Municipal area is 885,815. 

Migration* —Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 603,526 were enumerated as born in 
other parts of the world. Of these about four- 
fifths came from other Asiatic countries, such as 
Nepal, Afghanistan, China, Siam, Ceylon, and 
Arabia and the remainder mostly from Groat 
Britain and other countries of Europe. The 
emigration from India is approximately 1*7 mil¬ 
lion, so the numbers who move between India 
and other countries is about two millions. Of 
the total immigrant population of 707,000 in 
Burma 573,000 are Indians, 102,000 Chinese, 
representing 80 and 15 per cent, respectively 
of the whole number. Of the Provinces which 
contribute most largely to the streams of migrants 
the most conspicuous are Bihar and Orissa, 
about 1$ million, the United Provinces about 1 
million, Madras fth of a million, Eajputana 
3-5th of a million and Hyderabad 1-flfch of a 
million. The number of persons resident in 
India who were born outside the Indian Empire 
is 603,526 and of these 274,000 were born 
in Nepal, 116,000 in the British Isles, 108,000 
in China and 48,000 in Afghanistan. 

The statistics of emigration outside India are 
far from complete. 

The number of Indians belonging to regi¬ 
ments and labour-corps outside India at the 
time of the census was about 125,000. Of 
these the m&\ ority were probably in Meaopo- 
amia and Palestine. According to the returns 


the number of Indians in the colonies, irres¬ 
pective of birth-place, amounts to 1,662,000. 
of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males. More than four-fifths are Hindus and 
about half of the remainder are Musalmans. 
The colonies which attract an appreciable 
number of emigrants are shown below. About 
one-ninth of the emigrants failed to specify theii 
province of birth, and of the remainder n > 
less than 841,000 or 80 per cent, were from 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Punjab, 17,000 from the North-West Frontier 
Province and 11,000 from Bengal. The majo¬ 
rity of the emigrants work as agricultural 
labourers on rubber, tea, coffee and other 
plantations. Under the Defence of India Rules 
indentured labour emigration was stopped in’ 
March 1917, but there had been a considerable 
outflow of labourers to the colonies in the pre¬ 
vious years and more than 2*4 millions of natives 
of India passed through the ports of Madras 
and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the 
various colonies during the decade. Of the 
labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the 
bulk were from the Madras Presidency and their 
destination was Ceylon and the Straits Settle¬ 
ments. There is very little emigration from the 
ports of Bombay and Karachi. Altogether 
about two million labourers returned to India 
from the colonies during the decade. 

Indian emigrants to certain Colonies. 

In thousands. 


Ceylon .. .. .. 461 

Straits Settlements and Malay.. 401 

Natal. 47 

Trinidad 37 

Fiji . 33 

Mauritius . 17 

Kenya •• 17 


RELIGIONS. 

The subject of religion is severely contro- , tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
versiai in India, where often it is coloured by equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
are excluded. Speaking broadly, of every Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs, 
hundred persons in the Indian Empire 68 are The enumerated totals of the Indian religions 
Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow are set out in the following table:— 
the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 


Religion. 


omitted.) 


Indo Aryan 232,723 

Hindu. 216,735 

Brahmanic. 216,261 

Arya .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 468 

Brahmo. ,. .. 6 

Sikh . 3,239 

Jain ., .. 1,178 

Buddhist.. *.. 1.571 

Iranian IZoroastrian (Pars!)] . 102 

Semitic . 73,511 

Mtxsalman . 68,735 

Christian. 4,754 

Jew 22 

Primitive (Tribal). 9,775 

Miscellaneous(MlnorRellgions and religions not returned) 18 




























Religions, 


The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
ana south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
tney are no less than 89 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
28 per cent, of the population of Assam, 14 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 85 per cent, 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Rajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Religions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 
Burma, Madras, Rajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than three-fifths of 
the total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
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the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsls and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. 

Christians. —The Christian community now 
numbers just 4| millions of persons in India 
or It per cent, of the population. Fifty-nine 
per cent, of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com¬ 
munity can claim 32 persons in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 
and as largo a proportion as 27 per cent, in 
Cochin and 29 per cent, in Travancore, where the 
increase during the decade was about 30 per 
cent. Elsewhere the Christians are scattered 
over the larger Provinces and States of India, the 
Punjab and Bihar and Orissa each having over 
300 thousands, Bombay, Burma and the United 
Provinces between 200 and 300 thousands and 
Bengal and Assam between 100 and 150 thous¬ 
ands. Divided racially Europeans (and allied 
races) number 176 thousands, Anglo-Indians 
113 thousands and Indians nearly 4£ millions, 
so that out of every 100 Christians 93 are Indians 
4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians. 


SECTS OF CHRISTIANS. 


Total. 


Sect. 

i 

1921. 

1 

1911. 

INDIA. 

4,753,174 

3,873,958 

Abyssinian .. .. 

Anglican Communion .. .. .. .. 

1 

533,180 

25 

492,752 

Armenian .. •• .. .. .. .. .. . • 

Baptist . 

1,467 

444,479 

1,200 

337,226 

Co ngregat io nalist 

Greek .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

123,016 

237 

135,265 

594 

Lutheran . 

Methodist 

i 

240,816 

208,135 

218,500 

171,844 

Minor Protestant Denominations.. . 

Presbyterian .j 

26,852 

254,838 

12,469 

181,130 

Protestants (Unsectarian or Sect not specified) .. 

Quaker .; . 

73,909 

1,036 

32,180 

1 2405 

Roman Catholic . 

Salvationist. 

1,823,079 

88,922 

1,490,863 

52,407 

South India United Church. 

Syrian, Chald man. 

65,747 

1,926 

1*3,780 

Syrian; Jacobite . 

Syrian, Nestorian .. .. ... 

252,989 
97 j 

225,190 

Syrian, Reformed.. . 

Syrian, Romo-Syrian . 

112,017 j 
423,968 

75,840 

413,142 

Syrian, Unspecified .. 

Sect not returned .. .. . .. 

559 

75,904 

344 

17,954 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The figures of the total population of India 
are not tabulated by annual age-periods but the 
table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 
males and females in the Indian population : 


1 

Age-group. 

| 1921. 

| 1911. 

9 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

0—6 

1,202 

1,316 

1,327 

1,433 

5—10 

1,471 

1,494 

1,081 

1,383 

1,383 

10—16 

1,245 

1,165 

997 

16—20 

842 

815 

848 

820 

20—25 

775 

881 

822 

930 

25—30 

865 

885 

896 

909 

30—35 

825 

833 

829 

835 

35—40 

630 

565 

622 

550 

40—45 

621 

621 

634 

631 

45—60 

392 

340 

380 

338 

50—55 

434 

438 

432 

443 

55—60 

185 

168 

177 

164 

60—65 

266 

298 

257 

305 

65—70 

81 

79 

83 

75 

70 <ftover 

160 

180 

145 

175 

Mean age 

24*8 

24*7 

24-7 

24-7 


In the whole of British India the infant death 
rate amounts to about one-flfth of the total 
death-rate for all ages and about one-flfth of 
the children die before the age of one year. The 
ratios of deaths vary in different provinces the 
birth-rate being an important factor. Thus 
they are specially high in tLe United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate is 
high and low in Madras which has a lower 
general birth-rate. The recorded rates in some 
of the cities are phenomenally high but may, 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated. 


Special causes contribute to the high morta- 
ity of infants in India. Owing to the custom 
of early marriage co-habitation and child-birth 
commonly take place before the woman is phy¬ 
sically mature and this, combined with the 
primitive and insanitary methods of mi * i vifery, 
seriously affects the health and vitality of the 
mother and through her of the child. Available 
statistics show that over 40 per cent, of 
the deaths of intants occur in the first week 
after birth and over 60 per cent, in the first 
month. If the child survives the pre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital debility and the 
risk tof child-birth, it is exposed to the dangers 
of ieath in the early months of life from diar¬ 
rhea or dysentery. 

Infant mortality in Cities. 


Bombay 


.. 

.. 556 

Calcutta 


.. 

.. 880 

Rangoon 


.. 

.. 303 

Madras 


.. 

.. 282 

Karachi 


• • 

.. 249 

Delhi 



.. 233 


Sex Ratio. —In the whole of India there Is 
an excess of males over females, the figures 
being 946 females per thousand males. These 
results being opposed to experience in most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to errors in the Indian census. This 
reasoning is rejected by the Census authorities, 
who insist that the disparity between the sexes 
is due to special conditions in the Indian Empire. 
The sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years 
throughout India. The statistics of birth suggest 
that the proportion of females born to males 
born has, if anything, declined during this 
period, and in any case there has been a 
marked decline in the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces. The decline in the 
proportion of women however is chiefly due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and (6) the heavy 
mortality from plague and influenza which has 
selected adversely to females. 

Marriage. —The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly¬ 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The table shows the number 
of married women per 1,000 married men in 
India and the main provinces. No definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from these 
figures because (1) they probably contain a 
certain number of widows, divorces and 
prostitutes who have wrongly returned as mar¬ 
ried and (2) it is impossible accurately to gauge 
the effect of migration on the figures of the 
married in any area. The custom of polyandry 
is recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 


N umber of married females per 


1,000 males. 

India 

.. 1,008 

Assam 


.. 976 

Bengal 


.. 966 

Bihar and Orissa 


.. 1,034 

Bombay 


.. 987 

Burma 


.. 924 

C.P. and Berar 


.. 1,024 

Madras 


.. 1,001 

Punjab 


.. 1,021 

United Provinces 


.. 1,013 


Widows.— The proportion of widowers in 
the populations, viz., 6*4 per cent., does not 
differ widely from the figure for European 
countries, but the number of widows is strikingly 
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large. The large number of Indian widows is 
due partly to the early age of marriage, partly 
to the disparity in the ages of the husbands and 
wives but chiefly to the prejudice against the 
remarriage of widows. The higher castes of 
Hindus forbid it altogether and, as the custom 


is held </0 be a mark of social respectability 
many of the more ambitious of the lower 
castes have adopted it by way of raising 
their social status, while Muhammadans who are 
closely brought into touch with their Hindu 
neighbours are apt to share the prejudice 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000. 


Age. 

India, 

1921 

England 

and 

Wales, 

1911 

Age. 

India, 

1921 

England 

and 

Wales, 

1911 

All ages 

175-0 

73*2 

20—25 

71*5 

1*5 

0—5 

•7 


25—35 

146*9 

13*1 

5—10 

4*5 

.. 

35 45 

325*2 

50*5 

10—15 

16*8 


45—65 

019*4 

193*3 

15—20 

41*4 


65 and over .. 

834*0 

565*9 


Early Marriage.—The figures clearly show 
an increase in the numbers of those in the early 
age-categories who are still unmarried. The 
movement is most marked in the Hindu 
community but is shared by the other religions, 


the change being less noticeable among the 
Buddnist and Christian communities who are 
not addicted to early marriage. The change is 
most conspicuous in the age-categories 10 to 15 
for women and 10 to 20 for men. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy.—The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply is 22-6 millions, 1 
amounting, if children under five years of age I 
are excluded, to 82 in every thousand of the 
population. Of males 139 in every thousand ] 
at age five and above are literate, the corres¬ 
ponding proportion in the case of females being 
21 . 

The Hindus have one literate person in every 
thirteen ; for males the ratio is one in eight and 
for females one in sixty-three. The proportion 
of Sikh males who are literate is less than that 
of Hindus. One Mahomedan male in 11 and 
one female in 110 can read and write. The low 
position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact 
that in Bengal, the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province and Sind, where they predominate, 
they are mostly agricultural. Where they are 
in a minority, as in the Central Provinces,United 
Provinces and Madras, they are usually town- 
dwellers and have a considerably higher propor¬ 
tion of literates. The Hindu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the 
proportion of literacy is seriously affected by 
the inclusion of the vast mass of the lower rural 
classes. Some of the higher Hindu castes have 
more literate males than the Parsis whilst others 
are on a level with or even below the aboriginal 
tribes. 

English. —In the whole of India 2*5 million 
persons or 160 males and 18 females in every 
ten thousand persons of each sex aged five ana 
over can read and write English. 

One in thirty males in Bengal and one in 
forty-three in Bombay are literate in English. 


In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion Is 
2 per cent, while in Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces it is below 
1 per cent. Of the States Cochin and Travancore 
have between 3 and 4 per cent., but in others 
the proportions are much lower. More than 
half the number of Parsi males and one-fourth 
of their females can read and writeEnglish. Of 
Christians nearly all the Europeans and many of 
the Anglo-Indian are literate in English ; but 
except on the southern coast English literacy 
is rare among the Indian Christians and the 
regional proportions therefore largely follow 
the racial distribution. Though the proportions 
in the other communities, taken on the total 
populations, are small, some of thehigher castes 
have a fairly large number of English-knowing 
members. In Bengal about half of the 
Baidya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate in English, 
while in Madras more than a quarter of 
the Tamil Brahmans can claim this ac¬ 
complishment. Of the Jain in Kathiawar 
nearly a tenth are literate in English 
though the Chaturth Jains of Kolhapur, 
who are cultivators, are less literate than the 
average of the Presidency. During the decade 
the number of males knowing English rose by 51 
per cent, and that of females by 57 per cent. 
Among the main Provinces the greatest progress 
has been made by Bengal, Assam and Bombay 
and in the States by Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda. 


Languages. —In the whole Indian Empire 
222 languages were returned at the census, dia¬ 
lects, as has been previously explained, not 
having been separately considered. The 
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principal languages are given in the following 
statement:— 


Language. 

Number of 
speakers in (000 ’b 
omitted). 

Percent¬ 
age of in¬ 
crease or 

1921. 

1911. 

decrease. 

Western Hindi .. 

96,714 

96,041 

+ 1 

Bengali 

49,294 

20,601 

48,368 

+ 2 

Telugu 

23,543 

+ 2 

Marathi .. 

18,798 

19,807 

— 5 

Tamil 

18,780 

18,128 

+ 4 

Panjabi 

16,234 

15,877 

+ 2 

Rajasthani 

12,681 

14,008 

—10 

Kanarese .. 

10,374 

10,526 

— 1 

Orlya 

10,143 

10,162 

— *2 

Gujarati .. 

9,552 

9,238 

+ 3 

Burmese .. 

8,423 

7,894 

+ 7 

Malayalam 

Lahnda or West 

7,498 

0,792 

+ 10 

ern Panjabi 

5,652 

4,779 

+ 18 


The necessity of a common medium of con¬ 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace¬ 


ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject 
of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
deal has been written on the possibility of a 
lingua franca for India. The combined speakers 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably 
exceed in number the strength of any other 
individual language in India, and if we add to 
these two languages Bihari and Rajasthani, 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re¬ 
turned under that name in the census schedules, 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of 
tongues which have some considerable affinities 
and cover a very large area of northern and 
central India. In their pure forms these four 
languages may be scientifically distinct; but 
this is not the popular view. There is a common 
element in the main languages of northern and 
central India which renders their speaKers, with¬ 
out any great conscious change in their speech 
mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
common basis already forms an approach to 
a lingua franca over a large part of India 

Infirmities.—These are classes under four 
main heads—insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
the number of persons suffering from each 
infirmity at each of the last five censuses and the 
proportion per hundred thousand of the p >pula- 
tion 


Infirmity. 


Number afflicted with ratio per hundred thousand 
OF the population. 


i 

| 1921. j 

1911. 

1 

1901. | 

1891. | 

1881. 

Insane . 

88,305 
| 28 

81,006 

26 

60,205 

23 

74,279 

27 

81,132 

35 

Deaf-mutes. 

189,644 

60 

199,891 

64 

153,168 

52 

196,801 

75 

197,215 

86 

Blind . 

479,637 

152 

443,053 

142 

3 P 4,104 
121 

458,808 

167 

526,748 

229 

Lepers . 

102,513 

82 

109,094 

35 

97,340 

33 

126,244 

40 

131,968 

57 

Total .. 

800,099 

272 

833,644 

267 

070,817 

229 

850,252 

315 

937,063 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed, partly, to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and, partly, to an actual decrease in the pre¬ 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve¬ 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method oi compilation adopted 
In 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 


afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the "pro¬ 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 267. The small increase in the 
present decade, amounting to 26,455 persons or 
one per 100,000 may be due to improvement in 
record and tabulation but is certainly 
unexpected. 

Caste.—The enormous complexity of tbe 
caste system makes it impossible to give more 
than the briefest results here; the curious must 
be referred to the extensive literature on the 
subject, and to the whole chain of census reports 
where it is discussed in various aspects. All 
we can do here is to give the census figures of 
the main castes, with a comparison with 1911. 
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Variation in certain main castes. 


Caste. 


Persons. 


1921 


1911 


AhlT 

Arain 

Babhan 


9,032,861 

1,119,486 

1,167,373 


9,481,194 

998,222 

1,264,379 


Bagdi 

Balija 

Baluch 


895,397 

1,042,097 

1,324,053 


1,016,738 

1,041,246 

1,334,756 


Baniya 

Banjara 

Barhai 

Bhil 

Brahman 


2,726,007 

651,927 

969,047 

1,795,808 

14,254,991 


2,085,427 

866,020 

1,033,879 

1,590,690 

14,568,472 


Burmese 

Chamar 

Chuhra 

Dhobi 

Doeadh 


8,370,152 

11,224,557 

1,146,779 

2,020,531 

1,167,686 


7,643,742 

11,448,786 

1,264,150 

2,029,495 

1,189,274 


Fakir 

Gadaria 

Golla 

Gond 

Gujar 


790,714 

1,299,770 

1,416,758 

2,902,592 

2,179,485 


865,531 
1 340,631 
1,515,794 
2,995,598 
2,195,168 


Ilajjem 
Jat .. 
Jolaha 
Kachhi 
Kahar 


2,905,724 

7,374,817 

2,698,132 

1,228,590 

3,707,223 


2,972,928 

6,887,655 

2,799,623 

1,281,515 

1,726,546 


Kaibartta 

Kamma 

Kammalan 

Kapu 

Karen 


Kayastha 
Kewat 
Koiri 
Koli 
Kori.. 


2,877,758 

1,160,984 

1,288,711 

3,379,328 

1,042,131 

2,312,235 

1,150,427 

1,680,615 

2,499,014 

837,025 


2,711,960 

1,126,095 

1,047,585 

3,327,179 

1,102,695 

2,133,313 

1,129,799 

1,726,977 

3,164,968 

900,062 


Kumhar 

Kunbi 

Kurmi 

Lingayat 

Lodha 


3,353,029 

3,194,694 

3,574,808 

2,738,214 

1,616,662 


3,423,942 

4,512,182 

3,707,090 

2,968,440 

1,703,556 


Dohar 
Kamar 
Madiga 
Mahar 
Mai .. 


1,546,313 

779,886 

1,687,857 

3,002,516 

1,986,414 


1,517,587 

786,431 

1,920,462 

3,325,712 

2,067,521 


Mali.. 
Mappilla 
Maratha 
Mochl 
N amasudra 


1,875,610 

1,108,385 

6,566,334 

923,714 

2,172,823 


1,939,869 

1,044,657 

4,972,954 

926,426 

2,082,547 
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Variation in certain main castes— oontd. 


PEHSONS. 


Caste. 

1921 

1911 

Nayar 

Palli 

Paraiyan .. 
Pasi 

Pathan 

•• :: :: ". 



1,311,112 

2,809,909 

2,407,309 

1,488,582 

3,547,868 

1,127,264 

2,820,161 

2,447,370 

1,461,902 

3,629,534 

Rajbansi .. 
Koch 

Rajput 

Saiyid 

Santal 

Sheikh 

:: :: :: 



1,818,674 

360,602 

9,772,518 

1,601,247 

2,265,282 

33,387,909 

1,914,868 

367,100 

9,400,885 

1,544,629 

2,127,878 

31,851,028 

Sindhl 

Sonar 

Tell or Till.. 
Vakkallga .. 
VeUala 




858,054 

1,137,611 

4,159,479 

1,302,552 

2,716,359 

1,697,486 

1,180,624 

4,178,145 

1,346,758 

2,592,282 


There has been much discussion of recent 
years of the position and numbers of “ The 
Depressed Classes”—a term which has never 
been accurately defined, but which may be des¬ 
cribed as the classes outside the pale of 


Hindu Society. Their numbers are given in 
the census as between 55 and GO millions. 

The main figure iof Europeans and Anglo- 
Tndians are given below :— 


Province, State or Agency. 

European and Allied Races in 
1921. 

Total 
European 
and Allied 
Races 
in 1911. 

Anglo-Indians. 

British 

Subjects. 

Others. 

Total. 

| 1921. 

1911. 

1 

India . 

1 

163,918 

10,139 

174,057 

197,639 

113,012 

100,420 

Provinces. 

148,525 

9,124 

157,049 

178,130 

96,529 

86,196 

States and Agencies 

15,393 

1,015 

16,408 

19,509 

16,483 

14,224 


OCCUPATIONS. 


India is essentially an agricultural country 
and agriculture proper supports 224 millions 
of persons or 71 per cent, of the Dopulation of 
the Empire. If we add the pastoral and hunting 
occupations the percentage rises to 73, while 
a considerable proportion of the unfortunate 1 y 
large number of persons in the category of vague 
ana unclassiflable occupations are probably 
labourers closely connected with the occupations 
of the land, industries support 10 per cent, 
of the population, but the bulk of these are 
engaged in unorganised industries connected 
with the supply of personal and household 
necessities and the simple Implements of work. 


Organized industries occupy only 1 percent, 
of the people. In trade and transport, on 
which less than 6 per cent, and 2 per cent., 
respectively, depend a not inconsiderable numbei 
are connected with the disposal of the various 
kinds of agricultural products. The administra¬ 
tion and protection of the country engage only 
4,825,479 persons, or 1£ per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation, and the remainder are supported by 
domestic, miscellaneous and unproductive 
occupations. Though the extent to which 
agriculture predominates in individual provinces 
varies, there is no region in which it does 
not in some form easily tak* the first place 
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In spite of the trade of Calcutta and the 
numerous industrial and mining concerns of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa the population 
of the eastern provinces is overwhelmingly 
agricultural and contains a higher percentage 
oi persons supported by the land than any other 
tract of India. Of industrial workers the largest 
proportions in the local population are in the 
Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay. Of 
these three provinces, however, agriculture domi¬ 
nates the economic life of the first two, where the 
Industrial occupations, though they engage a 
substantial number ol' persons, are mostly of 
the cottage industry type. In Bombay the 
development of organized industry is of some 
economic importance, but is at present largely 
confined to a few of the biggest cities, in the 
category of unclassified occupations the 
majority of persons are labourers whose parti¬ 
cular form of labour is unspecified and the 
rest mostly unspecified clerks. 


Compared with 1911 the agriculturists have 
increased a little faster than the total population, 
though fishermen aud hunters are fewer. Miners 
have risen in number with the recent expansion 
of the industry. Industries have substantially 
decreased and of the principal forms of industry 
the textile workers have dropped considerably, 
as also have potters aud workers in wood and 
metal. An increase under transport by rail 
is countered by a drop under transport by road. 
Trade has increased, trade in textiles showing 
a slight rise and trade in food a slight drop. 
The number employed in public administration 
ia practically stationary, but the army has 
risen while the police has fallen heavily. Law 
and medicine have gained at the expense of 
religion, and though instruction has spread 
letters have fallen. Rentiers are fewer and 
domestic servants as many. Beggars and 
vagrants, the raw material of crime and disease, 
have decreased but criminals, the finished article, 
have risen in numbers. 


Occupation or means of Livelihood. 


Occupation. 


Number 
of persons 
supported. 


INDIA. 

Pasture and agriculture 
Fishing and hunting .. 
Mines, quarries, salt, etc. 
Industry 


310,055,231 
229,045,019 
1,007,331 
542,053 
33,107,018 


Textiles 

Dress and toilet 

Wood 

Food Industries 
Ceramics .. 


7.847,829 

7,425,213 

3,013,583 

3,100,361 

2,215,041 


Building industries 
Metals 

Chemicals, etc. 
Hides, skins, etc. . 
Other industries . 


1,753,720 

1,802,208 

1,194,263 

731,124 

3,483,076 


Transport (including postal, telegraph and telephone services) .. 
Trade .. 


4,331,054 

18,114,622 


Hotels, cafes, etc., and other trade in foodstuffs 

Trade in textiles. 

Banks, exchange, insurance, etc. 

Other trades . 


9,988,983 

1,280,277 

993,492 

5,845,870 


Army and Navy 
Air force 

Police. 

Public administration .. 
Professions and liberal arts 


757,954 

1,033 

1,422,010 

2,643,882 

5,020,571 


Religion 

Instruction 

Medicine 

Others 


2,457,614 

805,228 

659,583 

1,098,146 


Domestic Service 
All others 


4,670,151 

14,831,933 


Note,—O ccupation was not recorded for 2,887,249 persons# 
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The Peoples of India. 


Collieries. —Of a total of 288 thousand 
supported by collieries 205 thousand are actual 
workers. The most important coal mines 
lie in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. The Jherria coal-field in Manbhum, 
the importance of which is due to its accessi¬ 
bility and the superior quality of its coal, alone 
~ produces over fifty per cent, of the total annual 
output of coal In India. According to the indus¬ 
trial census the total population employed 
in the coal mines of Manbhum was 82,619, of 
whom 347 were managers, 1,519 belonged to 
the supervising and technical staff and 1,482 to 
the clerical staff, while 32,843 were skilled and 
46,428 unskilled workers. 

Textiles-Cotton. —Of the Industries the 
textile industries are by far the most important 
the number of persons occupied in industries 
connected with cotton being returned as 
5,872,000 or just three-quarters of the whole 
number of those supported by textile industries 

The bulk of the organized establishments 
are in the western tracts, where the large cities 
owe a considerable portion of their prosperity 
to the development of the textile industries 
and the cotton-growing country is covered wlLh 
mechanically worked gins and presses for the 
preliminary treatment of the raw material. 
Of the 2,037 establishments connected with 
cotton manufacture, employing in all 434,000 
persons, no less than 737 establishments, with 
277,000 employees or 04 per cent, of the per¬ 
sonnel, belong to the western Presidency and 
its States. 

Jute. —The spinning, pressing and weaving 
of jute support a population of 493,099, as 
compared with 362,369 ten years ago. There 
are a few mills and presses in Assam, Bihar 
and Orissa, and Madras, but the industry is 
practically confined to Bengal. 

Nature of Ownership.—Of the total number 
of 15,006 etablishments 677 are ovned by 
Government, 3,292 by registered companies and 
11,637 by private persons. The Government 
owned concerns are mostly railway and engi¬ 
neering workshops and other concerns such as 
brick and tile factories connected with the 
construction of roads and building and printing 
presses The tea and rubber plantations are 
mostly the property of companies. Out of the 
795 tea plantations in Assam 632 belong to 
companies. On the other hand the coffee plan¬ 
tations of Madras, which are much smaller con¬ 
cerns than the tea gardens, are mostly privately 
owned, only 23 out of 127 belonging to com¬ 
panies n Madras and 10 out of 242 in Mysore. 
The collieries are mostly company-owned, but of 
the 42 manganese mines of the Central Provin¬ 
ces half are owned by companies and half by 
private persons. Of the 392 cotton ginning 
mills in Bombay 333 are private owned, but 
of the cotton weaving mills 129 out of 345 are 
owned by companies. Similarly the jute pres¬ 
ses are mostly private, while 60 out of the 02 

I ute mills of Bengal are company owned, 
’ractically all the printing presses are private 
concerns, and so are a large number of the 
general workshops and such concerns like flour 
and rice mills and brick and tile works, which 
are mostly on a small scale. European com¬ 
panies own the majority of the tea gardens of 


Assam and Bengal, but as haB already been seen 
Indian enterprise is growing in regard to the 
private ventures. 

Women as Workers.— The adult women 
(unskilled) number 508 per 1,000 adult men 
and the proportion of the children of both sexes 
under 14 years old is 140 per 1,000 adults. By 
far the majority of women labourers, viz., 322 
out of 540 thousand, are on the plantations, 
where their proportion per 100 men is as high 
as 94, the children being 190 per 1,000 adults. 
Women and children are also numerous in the 
textile and mining industries and In the former 
there are 408 adult women (unskilled) per 1,000 
men and in the latter 521. Nearly 30 per cent, 
of the women employed In textile industries are 
recorded as skilled. About 01 per cent, of the 
total number of children employed in organized 
Industries are boys and the girls almost equal the 
boys on the plantations and in the mines and 
form about one-fifth of the child labour in the 
textile industries. In the larger industries 
(20 persons and above) both female and child 
labour has dropped since 1911, the proportion 
of women (unskilled) being 515 now against 
501 in 1911 per 1,000 men and the proportion 
of children per 1,000 adults 141 against 191 in 
1911. The figures vary curiously in different 
industries and suggest that they are not alto¬ 
gether trustworthy. Women have increased in 
the plantations and textiles and declined in the 
mines. Children have decreased In the plan¬ 
tations and textiles and increased In the mines. 
Both women and children find considerable 
employment in the establishments connected 
with glass, pottery, cement and building and to 
a less extent in those of food and dress. 

Occupation of Europeans. —Of the 103,405 
male Europeans, 63,538 belong in some 
capacity to the category of Public Force, i.e. , 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Police; over 
9,000 to Transport, i.e., largely railway officials 
and about 6,000 to Public Administration; 
4,900 to Mines and Industries; 5,900 to pro¬ 
fessions ; 4,000 to trade, while there are about 
4,200 Imperfect entries, a number which to¬ 
gether with the known deficiency in the census 
of Europeans generally somewhat detracts from 
the value of the details. The abnormal con¬ 
stitution of the foreign European population 
Is exhibited by the small number of dependants 
viz., 62,000, as against 111 ,000 workers, whereas 
the number of Anglo-Indian dependants is just 
about double the number of their workers. 
Nearly one-third of the Anglo-Indian males are 
employed on Transport, i.e., chiefly Railway, 
and the remainder mostly find employment as 
clerks and upper subordinates. 

The Next Census. —The next Census Is due 
to be taken in 1931 and the Government of 
India last September negotiated through their 
Legislature a Bill giving the necessary authority 
for the purpose. The measure is similar to 
preceding decennial Bills of the same kiud and 
its principal object is to confer upon the large 
number of non-official agents who are necessarily 
employed in making the Census the position and 
protection of public servants and also to secure 
that the necessary information shall be provided 
by those who are responsible for giving it. Dr. J. 
H. Hutton, d. so., o.i.B., i.o.s., was last autumn, 
appointed Census Commissioner and has since 
then been engaged upon his duties. 



Manners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten¬ 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per¬ 
sonal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with e^n so much If the police al¬ 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen In the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with ail the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress.—The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loinck-t't. nearly 
down to the feet. On the Mala oar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind—a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul¬ 
ders like a Roman toga. Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans Introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
Is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety Is shown in the head¬ 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak ” of the Maratha turban—all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmeds bad or Bh&vnogar. 

Fashion Variations. —Fashions often vary 
with climate aud occupation. The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch |n his pocket; yet, as 
he must work for long hours in water, he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist la front. The Pat ban 
Of the cold north-west affects loose baggy 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers hiB ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect¬ 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes} 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head¬ 
dress, and man y have not borrowed the Euro¬ 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes: those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women's Costumes.—The usual dress ot a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
Tile folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India womeD 
wear a bodice: on the Malabar coast many do 
uot, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoatp or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
"eil when :hey appear in public: a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene¬ 
rally adopted the Mussalman practice of seclu¬ 
sion. In the Dekhan and in Southern India 
they have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled Into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk? and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most oases do. The’former generally remows 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, aud near the n*»ck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many beep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussulmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahometan Influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris¬ 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagls as dis¬ 
tinguished from Sanyasls, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in imitadon of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrlsty, fingers, the waist— 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later—and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects Its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation Is .not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, Hie rose, and the obampaka, are among 
the most popular object of representation is 
gold or silver* 



32 Manners and Customs . 


Caste Marks. —Caste marks constitute a 
•node of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark Is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi Is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu's foot. The worship¬ 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel¬ 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially In the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
eiczocarpus ganitru*, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas. 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shalva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods In whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
* they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained In the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted i 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Sikh Akali Is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva. —India la a land of temples, mos¬ 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers. 
He has three eyes, one In his forehead, a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
tbe coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
source. Round his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he is very fond of this exer- 
oise. He sits on a tiger's skin, and his vehicle 
Is a white bull. His wife Parvati and his son 
Ganeaha sit on his thighs. An esoteric mean¬ 


ing is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The three eyes denote an Insight 
into the past, present and future : the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor¬ 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpati.—Ganesh or Ganpatl, the con¬ 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about hla waist and wrists, 
several weapons in his hands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of his body 
are also esoterically explained. His vehicle Is 
a rat. 

Parvati-—Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at the head of all female super¬ 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations. Some are benign and beau¬ 
tiful, others terrible and ugly. Kali, the tute¬ 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fierce manifestations. In this form she is 
black : a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth : besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses in her hands, and round her 
neck are skulls, Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevi. Gouri, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, is benign. On the othei hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and 3mall- 
dox are caused by certain goddesses or 
“ mothers.” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through his several incarna¬ 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which is seated 
Brahma, the third menjber of the trinity. In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed. Round his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
breast are shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Rama and Krishna, than to his original per¬ 
sonality. Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands He is always ac¬ 
companied by his wife Sita, often by his brother 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with joined hands, Is Hanuman, the monkey 
chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Ravana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re¬ 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean hlB devotees. 

. Brahma Is seldom worshipped: only a 
oouple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
been discovered in all India. 
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Minor Deities —The minor gods and god¬ 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enloy a local reputa¬ 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not mentioned In ancient lite¬ 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern 
saints. 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, ana venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep¬ 
tion, and In the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheist*. 

Images —Besides invisible powers and dei¬ 
fied persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of ceitain goda and goddesses—the 
eagle of Vishnu: the swan of Brahma: the 
peacock of Saraswati: Hanuman, the monkey 
of Hama: one serpent upholds the earth, an¬ 
other makes Vishnu’s bed : elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra’s vehicle: the goddess 
Durga or Kail rides on a tiger: one of Vishnu’s 
Incarnations was partly man and partly Hon. 
The cow Is a useful animal : to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk la Indispensable, and he 
treats her as his mother. So did the Rishl of 
Old, who often subslstea on milk and fruits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis¬ 
pensable. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent is carved, may be 


seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plant? worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Stored 
Basil, the Bllva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea¬ 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun¬ 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Hishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandakt and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped In many house¬ 
holds and temples. 

Worship.—Without going Into a temple, one 
can get a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers: food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros¬ 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol: and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried in public procession in 
alanquins or cars. The lower classes sacrl- 
ce animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life.—Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated : the latter may shock him 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo a-md together: a thin 
cloth is thrown over It and toe i>rdy is tied to 
the frame. The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate the dead: others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
Anua Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jljibhai, are names of this de¬ 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that In early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red; gold 
or silver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a atone: small or tall, weak or strong: a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog: and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandu means 


white, and so does Arjuna: Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dog : Shuka a parrot: Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
is a diamond: Ratna or Eatan a jewel: Sonu 
or Chinqa gold : Veil! or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con¬ 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation, it 
is doubtful whether the Antmists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil Is to invite him to do harm, tf the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that they were 
originally human. 
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High-caste practices.—The mgh caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
otten the name of a deity Is on his lips the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe¬ 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor¬ 
tunity of pronouncing the noly names as fre¬ 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva Is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervader : Govinda Is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair: Kama is a delighter : 
Lakshmana is lucky: Naiayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters: 
Ganesha Is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts : Dinakara 
Is the luminary that makes the day: Subrah- 
manya Is a brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Saitri a ray of light: Tara a star : 
Radha prosperity: Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments: Bhama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou¬ 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one’s children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it Is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her oif-spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvatl, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda¬ 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains. Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river i3 an emblem of devi¬ 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
curious custom : if a child is bom on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttural on Tues¬ 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names. —When a person rises In 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatrlya's, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule Is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
uavas have made this fashion of calling one¬ 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus’ of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Alyangar to their names. Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed In Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profeadon of studying and teach¬ 
ing the sacrea bools. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindtl Mai, as In Gldumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Raja 
ehanged into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli¬ 
tical title, and is not confined to any cast?, 
the Bengal) family names, kike Bose and Ghose, 


Dutt and Mit.ra, &en and Guba, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Cbetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of Important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Cnand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names.—Family names some¬ 
times denote a profession : in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahai- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-eeiler, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice In Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix * kar ’ or ‘ wallah ’ is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and SuratwaPahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Malabaris and Bilimorias, as among Parais. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chlplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev’s 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic¬ 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno¬ 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir. 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, B^gum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meaning? which throw light on Muslim 
customs and Institutions. The Parsls also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre¬ 
quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. Batli- 
wallah, Readymonev, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 

Conversions.—As a rule, a child Is named 
soon after it is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. When a girl is married 
in these castes, the husband’s family give her 
a new personal name. When a boy is invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
born, his name is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, hi? lay name is drop¬ 
ped, and he assumes a new name. So also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name is superseded by a Pali 
name. Christian converts change their original 
name when they are baptised. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those appliod to Industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

Historical.—The degree of proficiency at¬ 
tained in art by Indians prior to B. C. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
In literature; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B. C. 250 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows:— 

Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..B.0.250— Eilora, Ajanta.Kali, 
A.D.750. Sanchi. 

Jaina . ..A.D.1000— Eilora, Mount Abu, 

1300. Palitana. 

Brahminical.. A.D. 5D0 to Eilora, Elophanta, 

the present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 
day. war, Dharwar. 

Chalukyan ..A.D.1000— Umber,Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravldian ..A.D.1350— Eilora, Tanjore, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tinnevelly. 

Pathan ..A.D.1200— Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1550. pore. 

Indo-Saracenic A.D. 1520— Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1700. Amber, Ilijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter¬ 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak¬ 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc¬ 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open¬ 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint : a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dra vidian 
styles differ little In essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por¬ 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidlan style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de¬ 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
ceil and figures in high relief. The Chalukyan 
style is affected by its northern and southern 
neighbour®, taking features frpm e^ch without 


losing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five¬ 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin¬ 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva¬ 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kufcub Mosque and Minar. 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop¬ 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors. 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghais, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions. 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces arid fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra. Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 

f rinces at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
ndia. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 


Sculpture.—The use of sculpture and paint¬ 
ing in isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modern times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, bat taken generally 
it may bo stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo¬ 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo¬ 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo¬ 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
a ad Brahminical cave temples of Eilora, AjaPta 
and Fiephanta. The great Trimurthi in tha 
last named pf these temple? rank® f° r mystery 
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and expressive grandeur with the greatest 
masterpieces of Egyptian art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement; 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass; and an overpowering ingenuity 
In intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
more severe Arabian school, is very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and Invention ; and 
wonderful deooratlve use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures Is rarely to be met with. Sculp¬ 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and Is mainly confined to the decora¬ 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory ; but 
at Ahmed&bad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination of 
the two styles. 


Painting. —Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was first 
plastered aud then decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta¬ 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
udoq the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta. 
These remarkable works were produced at 
intervals during the first 600 years of the Chris¬ 
tian era. They exhibit all the finer character¬ 
istic of the best Indian sculpture, but with an 
Added freedom of expression due to the more 
tractable vehicle employed. They remained 
hidden in the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hundred years, until accidentally discovered 
in 1810. They are painted In a species of 
fresoo ; and when first brought to light were 
well preserved, but they have greatly deterio¬ 
rated owing to the well meant, but misguided 
action of copyists, and the neglect of the au¬ 
thorities. Their origin is as wrapt in mystery 
as Is that of the artists who painted them; for 
no other paintings of similar power and charac¬ 
ter are known to exist; and the artists, so far as 
is known, left no successors. Nine hundred 
years elapsed between the completion of the 
Ajanta paintings and the commencement of 
the second period of Indian painting. This 
owned its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar;andthe 
establishment of the Indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahar. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul scnooi were miniatures. They 
were' executed in a species of opaque water- 
oolour upon paper or vellum, resembling in 
technique the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the are 


the caligraphlst. As Its range extended, a re¬ 
markable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen Insight Into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu off-snoot of this move¬ 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain¬ 
ters ; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found (n that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not Intended for exhibi¬ 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus¬ 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved In portfolios. As this school 
of painting was the last expression of tradi¬ 
tional art in India, In the restricted sense here 
applied to the term, and, as the question has a 
distinct bearing upon the modern development 
of painting, a few words may be added regarding 
the difference between the conventions fol¬ 
lowed by Eastern and Western painters. Un¬ 
til the middle of the fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East and West were 
practically the same, though the use of them 
differed according to environment and national 
temperament. These conventions the artists 
of the East have retained ; and development 
has been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action. 
Their art has throughout been decorative, and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
treatment has been that of a flat pattern. The 
European painters, after the period above men¬ 
tioned on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality in the objects depicted 
by the study of the science of light and shade, 
and perspective; and in achieving this end, and 
developing it into the realisation of atmosphere 
and light, they sacrificed a large measure of the 
decorative quality which characterised the 
work of the earlier school. Eastern artists 
have Ignored or been blind to light and shade; 
and In works entirely free from European in* 
fluence one will look in vain for any suggestion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of objects 
cast upon the ground. During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong movement toward 
a return to decorative conventions, on the 
part of European artists who have assimilated 
much that the East has to teach them, without 
thereby affecting the distinctively Western 
character of their work. Indian and Japanese 
artists have been less successful when attempt¬ 
ing the reverse of this practice, and appear to 
lose whatever is best in their traditional practice 
without acquiring the finer qualities of that of 
the West. 


Modern Painting.—As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop¬ 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab¬ 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
be waged In bis efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
tendency strongly inherent in the Indian artist 
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to become stereotyped In his practice. AH 
foretgn designers, painters and craftsmen 
who had been attracted to India by the great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jebangir and Shah- 
Jahan left the oountry, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian pripces, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
So purely mechanical did the work become that 
in some of the schools or guilds of painters, the 
execution of a single picture was subdivided ; 
one craftsman painting the face, a second the 
drapery, and a third the background. Such 
methods could only lead to deterioration and 
decay. At the time when the British East 
India Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and tlm Indian Mutiny, 
the ** Company ” was too fully occupied In 
fighting for its' existence, extending its borders 
and settling the internal economy of ita ever 
Increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had smvived. Without any 
deliberate Intention of introducing western art 
into the country, Greek and its derivative styles 
of architecture were adopted for public and 

S rivate buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
iadras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors In India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sojlpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were uli imported 
from England; and the portraits, or other paint¬ 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Archte- 
ologists, no official'Interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859. In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine¬ 
teenth century was a period of gross commer¬ 
cialism and artlstio degradation : but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England were Imitated In a timid 
and tentative manner In India: and were attach¬ 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
previously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. These schools of art. It should be re¬ 
membered, were specially established to assist 
the artistic industries of tho country, and not 
to provide instruction In architecture, sculpture 
and painting. In fact at a subsequent period 
they narrowly escaped extinction by the Sec¬ 
retary of State, upon the ground that they 
Dftd become etftQols of pftifttipg qptf bf|d tfrjs 


been diverted from performing the original func¬ 
tion for which they were established. The 
work of the Schools of Art In regard to indus¬ 
trial art is referred to elsewhere ; and as two of 
them, that at Madras and that at Lahore, have 
confined their activities almost exclusively to 
this branch of the subject It is necessary to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal. 
cutta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi¬ 
ments In the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for In addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture; a 
range of technical workshops, in which Instruc¬ 
tion is given In the applied arts; and research 
laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
improvement of the Pottery industry. It Is 
in the principles underlying the instruction In 

E ainting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
ay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting In 
India by means of an Indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
banished from within its walls every vestiee 
of European art ; and claimed that the tradi¬ 
tional art of India, in its old forms, Is not dead, 
but merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
equipped with literary ability ; backed by in¬ 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, which 
he advocated with admirable persistence ; he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Rajput schools 
of painting. He was fortunate in finding a 
willing ana equally enthusiastic disciple in 
Mr. Ablnandranath Tagore, an artist of fine 
imagination and fancy, endowed with technical 
ability of a high order, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr. Havell’s precepts, 
founded, about twenty years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint¬ 
ing. In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models ; and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all European critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con¬ 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes. Interesting as many individual works 
of the school undoubtedly are the anticipations 
which greeted its inception have scaroely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school. The painters 
themselves ba.e never reached the high tech¬ 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
be<t works of the Moghul or Rajput schools, 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western Influence, they appear to have drift¬ 
ed into a backwater of Japanese conventions. 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford and 
tbp rpoyemept hfta bgd to ifopepd (or epepurggf * 
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aunt mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India. 

Bombay School of Art.—The attitude 
towards the development of art In modern 
India taken by Mr. Cecil Burns, who long guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, was diametri¬ 
cally opposite to that favoured by Mr. Havell. 
While yielding to no one in his admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and giving every encou¬ 
ragement to his students to study its master¬ 
pieces, the view he takes is that with European 
literature dominating the system under which 
the educated classes in India are trained ; with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional, commercial, industrial, and 
political life of the country, it is not possible 
for modern Indians now to recapture the spirit 
which alone gave vitality to the great works 
of the past ; that, without this spirit, the con¬ 
ventions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks; and that to copy these would be as 
unproiltable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven¬ 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediaeval painters; that with Euro¬ 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality Illustrat¬ 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art; and that, with the wide adoption of Euro¬ 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces¬ 
sary for a school of art to possess the oesr 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe¬ 
rence. There are certain basic principles com¬ 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in Its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science ot 
colour harmony. By means of these an artist 
can express his individuality and emotions, and 
Mr. Bums held that the main function of a 
School of Art is to equip Its students with the 
power of expression, untrammelled by any set 
conventions, so that when they leave the school, 
they do so with the capacity to employ their 
faculties in any direction their sympathies and 
tastes may impel them to take. 

Among the developments during Mr. Burns’ 
administration were the founding of the Archi¬ 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the Schools. A Tot¬ 
tery Department was also started and was 
abolished in 1926. Mr. Burns retired in 1918 
and was succeeded in 1919 by the present 
Principal, Mr. W.E. Gladstone Solomon, A.R.B.C. 
The latter has studiously avoided any 
dogmatic theories as to the ultimate end which 
Indian art is destined to attain, though he has 
consistently pointed out the Indian’s pre-emi¬ 
nence in the decoration of wall spaces. 

The guiding principle with Mr. Solomon 
has been to teach the students to draw and to 
paint what they see; and further to encour¬ 
age by all possible means their natural progress 
in the decorative direction towards which their 
instinct most obviously urges them. 


He has always maintained that theory in regard 
to the training of Indian Art students is in 
itself unproductive and can only be proven 
by practice: and as Mr. Solomon has now held 
the post of Principal for several years it is pos¬ 
sible to gauge the results achieved by his system 
of training. 

The Life Classes which were started at the 
end of 1919 have recently been pronounced 
by competent judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing’ the 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a Class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay School 
of Art under the direction of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd ). As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. This 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1924. A great deal of controversy, which 
has been characterised by its academic rather 
than its practical note, has centred round these 
new movements in art training in India; but 
the Bombay School of Art has retained the 
patronage and support of the public and the 
Increase in the number of its students (who 
now number over 600 in all sections of the 
School) has been continuous since It took its 
present line. It Is significant that the wide¬ 
spread revival of public interest in Art in West¬ 
ern India has synchronised with these acti¬ 
vities. 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil¬ 
son. the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi. The result of the 
Competition w ts notified in October 1928, when 
five artists of Bombay, and the students of the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com¬ 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new Secretariat buildings. The Bombay School 
undertook the decoration of Committee Room 
’•A” (in the North block) and the paintings, 
which were executed in oils on canvas, were 
finished, and successfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middle of Sepcember 
1929. These decorations were original compo¬ 
sitions of life size figures, svmholising the main 
periods of Indian Art, and the different branches 
of the Fine and Applied Arts. In April 1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Department under the 
Hon’blc Minister of Education, and independent 
of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director, 
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Indian Architecture. 

I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
Hues of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building materials—these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec¬ 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com¬ 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written. 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written 
in the form of one work at any rate. The 
spirit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
of art culture that it is only one European in 
a hundred who can entirely understand it, i 
while art criticism and analysis is a branch of 
study that the modem Indian has not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Hitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
the only recognized authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt¬ 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and It is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
Insight in this particular direction. Fergus- 
son’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac¬ 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
btone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ¬ 
ian era, and that “ India owes the introduc¬ 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur¬ 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the grea Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
272 to 236." 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas¬ 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
AJunta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanheri. A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This Is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression. 
From this it has been a fairly common assump¬ 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that Is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed ont later 


The architecture of the Jains comes next In 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilw&ra 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory '* at Chittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravldian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Eilora, 
where the remarkable “ Kylas ** is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to cur 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Sriraugam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some difficulty in following 
Fergusson’s two next divisions of classification, 
the “ Chalukyan ” of South-central India, 
and the 44 Northern or Indo-Aryan Btyle." 
The differences and the similarities are appa¬ 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
44 Hindu "—however unscientific he may there¬ 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men¬ 
tioned as particularly worthy of study :—Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, &c. The palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is one of the most beaut- 
ful architectural examples iD India. So alto 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Sar&ccnic. 

Among all the period.sand styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what Is generally 
called the 44 Indo-Saracenic 44 which deve¬ 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent lemarkable modifi¬ 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion,—the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto, been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent¬ 
ations of animate objects In the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
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of other iiecorative forms. Great ingenuity 
same to be displayed In the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
aud the aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art was thus the gainer by the new con¬ 
ditions. It gained in power and variety much 
as " Classic ” architecture gained under the 
Romans. But it equally lost something too. 
The Indo-Saracenlc Is apt to appear cold and 
hard. The writer was impressed by thi9 on 
his first view of the Gwalior palace already 
mentioned. Though a Hindu building that 
palace has yet much of what might he called 
*he more sophisticated quality of the Indo- 
Saracenic work as well as soma similarity of 
detail. It has, being Hindu, a certain amount 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
and the general effect of roundness, richness 
and Interest thereby Imparted seemed eloquent 
in suggestion as to what Is lacking in so many 
of the Mahometan buildings. 

Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conflict netween 
archaeologists as to the exteut of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign influence under 
the Mahometans. The extreme view on the one 
hand is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation. The Gan- 
dh&ran sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between tho Maho¬ 
metan buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the introduction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, are cited in support of 
the theory. On tne other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to oe 
due to the preva‘ling European preconception 
that all light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 
of Greece. To them the Gandharan sculp¬ 
ture, Instead of being the best, is tne worst 
In India even because of Its Greek tincture. 
They find in the truly Indigenous work beau¬ 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Graeco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobuder in Java, the work of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an iramuuity from destructive 
influences given by the insular position, as 
showing the best examples of the art extant. 
It Is probable that a fust estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of tagte 
that exist between East and West. 

To the adherents ot the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between In do-Maho¬ 
metan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahometan 
work, especially In the light of the dis-simi- 
taritles between the latter. They admit the 
changes produced by the advent of Islam, 
but contend that the arc, though modified, 


yet re main ft Q In its essence abut j* had always 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve¬ 
loped under the Moslem influence, were yet, 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts¬ 
manship are concerned, rendered in a mannei 
distinctively Indian. Fergusson is usually 
regarded as the leader of the former sohool 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr. E. B. Havell, whose workB, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the former writer. Mr. Havell prac¬ 
tically discards Fergusson’s racial method of 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono¬ 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
it was applied. 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style— 
the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
nis tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs of Humavon, Sufdar Jung, <ftc., 
and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi¬ 
vidualities that differentiated the varieties 
of therstyie there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that of the- other. These are Ahraedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
tile Bombay Presidency. 

Ahmedabad. 

At Ahmedabad with its neighbours SJrkhcJ 
and Champanir there seems to be less of a depar¬ 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
AhraedaDad work is prooaoly most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone "jail”— 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. ‘ 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud—the 
well-known " Gol Gumbaz ”—is cited as shew¬ 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arcb. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 

S uallty and a largeness of structural coocep- 
on that is unequalled elsewhere In India 
though In richness and delicacy it dose not 
attempt to rival the work of the further Ncrth. 
In this we recognize among other Influences 
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that of the prevailing material, the bard un¬ 
compromising Dekban basalt. In a similai 
maimer tbe characteristics of tbe Abniedabad 
work wltb its greater richness of ornamenta¬ 
tion are bound up witn the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra tbe freer 


choice of materials available— -the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials— 
was no doubt largely responsible for tbe many 
easily recognizable characteristics of tbe archi¬ 
tecture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


The modern architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply Into two classes. There 
is first that of the indigenous Indian " Master* 
builder" to be found chiefly in tbe .Native 
States, particularly those In Rajputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De¬ 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being ull that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de¬ 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that It can shew many notable build¬ 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend¬ 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government, as the result of a policy Ini¬ 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyaity. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the British in India as was Just 
%nd was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every¬ 
thing official, may gradually be removed. Jf 
this is so as to Government work progress should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be felt. He still complains, how¬ 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both iu a pecuniary sense and other¬ 
wise. It is also to be observed that the sur¬ 
vival of a relic of the popular Idea of the time 
before his advent, to the effect that though 
an architect might occasionally " design *’ 
a building It was always an engineer who built 
it, is still indicated by the architect in some 
cases deeming it advisable to style himself 
" architect and engineer." 

To the work of the indigenous " master- 
builder** public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug¬ 
gestion has bepn pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre¬ 
servation of what is pointed out—and now 
universally acknowledged—to be a remarkable 
survival—almost the only one left in the world— 
of **living art,** but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 


assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project or the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required Impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage¬ 
ment at India’s expense. The advocates of 
tills view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the "Indigenous Indian" school 
of archaeologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their ideas on their own reading of 
rhe past. ’Jhey still muster a consideiable 
following Dot only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official view both 
as to archaeology and art, have pointed to the 
" death ** of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as an Indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
"another futile revival.’* The British in India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as We have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal buildings in the new Capital has 
accordingly been entrusted jointly to a London 
and to a South African architect, neither of 
whom can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice sc far as India 
is concerned. 


But this controversy, however vital to 
the interests of the country’s architecture, is 
too purely technical and academic for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis¬ 
cussed here, its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added Interest 
to the tourist, won may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the various modem build¬ 
ings of British India as well as examples ot the 
'* master builders ** work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. The town of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur. 
Benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
it. many different forms both civil and religious. 
The extent to which the "unbroken tradition „ 
from tbe past" exists may there be gauged 
by the traveller who Is architect enough for 
the purpose. 
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The ancient Industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
troppings, domestic accessories : and to personal 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group were Intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied. 
Examples of work in both groups are so numer¬ 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a lew words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomedan. The former may 
be termed Indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India In the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require¬ 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres¬ 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
nsed for their ornament. In Hindu art all na¬ 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco¬ 
rative purposes; but in that of the Mahome¬ 
tans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora¬ 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberanoe, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
Ing in their employment of ornament; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint. In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles in 
Europe. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved bo conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas oame from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character. Recognition 
of this fact alone should relieve the anxiety 
of those oritics who fear that the penetration 
o! Western art and oulture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
its national character. 


Stone Work.—Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and ecope it ranges 
from the massive figures In the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately Incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela¬ 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Roman and 
Mediaeval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul¬ 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
In India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material. The treat¬ 
ment of atone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence is apparent. The keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmio rather than symmetrical; 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the' greatest elaboration 
and detail. The industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv¬ 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible; while won¬ 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram¬ 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials; veneering the sur¬ 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work¬ 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be on eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman; and many wonderful exam¬ 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab¬ 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained The treatment of precious 
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stones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
to. Sir George Birdwood states that “ the In¬ 
dian jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu¬ 
ous, imposing effect of dazzling variety of rich 
and brilliant colours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems/* This is true in a general sense 
and “full many a gem of purest ray serene” 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and pierc¬ 
ing. But although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre¬ 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Europe to be cut, many of the finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princos. 

Wood Work.—With a fine range of tim¬ 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, most of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec¬ 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con¬ 
jecture the height of artistic*development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturcsqueness and beauty the structural 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good ta^te and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con¬ 
formed somewhat closely to the architec¬ 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal ; while In some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten¬ 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of Ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur¬ 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work —With the exception of weav¬ 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis¬ 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahoraedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
In the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand; and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplest 
implements. In the technical treatment of 


brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast¬ 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con¬ 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman¬ 
ship is the production of a perfect article with¬ 
out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per¬ 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
omamontation of the articles that they produc¬ 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose. For many 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
ractice which naturally made for massiveness, 
hese solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque; and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man’s 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these pieces—a note not present 
in the craft work of other countries. In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp¬ 
tured figures, and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use as similar articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in¬ 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other. 

Textiles.—The textile Industry Is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve¬ 
ments. Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal. If not superior, 
in stone, wood, and metal; but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers In cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve¬ 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti¬ 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced In the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have ever equalled 
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the finest tiaudwork at the auctont weavers of 
ladla. Many of the most beautiful varieties 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, killed 
by the oompetltiou of the power loom; aud it is 
to be feared that under modern conditions they 
are never likely to be revived. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place lo the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. In embroidery and flue needlework 
the West and the Far East have more than held 
their own, while nothing approaching the 
tapestries made in Europe in the middle ages 
has been produced in India. The nearest 
approach to these is in carpets and rugs. This 
art was introduced from Persia; but Indian 
craftsmen have never succeeded in equalling 
the flnest work of their instructors either in 
colour or design. 

Modern Conditions.—In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient Industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed, 
only a general indication of its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of any one of them, and would leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these bran¬ 
ches of art came into existence, were develop¬ 
ed and flourished in India when social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes Involved had nor 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such as 
is now understood by the phrase, but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expe¬ 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolt)- 
tIonised industrial art in Europe during the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to industry in Europe, mark the divid¬ 
ing line between ancient and modern industrial 
art. Not only on its technical side is this 
so, but the effect of those changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient Ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modern oue of uoiformlty and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; the orga¬ 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa¬ 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans; the 
fuuotion of the designer has boen separated 
from that of the craftsman ; local markets have 
been extenled to serve the whole world, and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about One hundred ysats of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of Europe fully to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions; and 
during the greater portion of that period India 
protected bv the difficulties of transport, con¬ 
tinued its Immemorial practice. Fifty years 
ago this protective barrier was removed by the 


opeuiug of Che duo* Canal, and cue handicrafts, 
men of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown weapons. 
Even before this period of intense competition, 
observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis¬ 
order which had deprived them of both the 
patronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Dollii and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation In 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes namely, 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc¬ 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and Industry together once more. Schools 
of Art aud Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in¬ 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro¬ 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
Industries by training a body of efficient de¬ 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, now or old, and In any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead au industry, 
lo India their function was as completely mis¬ 
understood as were the causes of the depres¬ 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. In the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State-aided 
system of Industrial and commercial or¬ 
ganisation of the industrial arts with an ex¬ 
panded scheme of technical and artistic instruc¬ 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised; and 
valuable suggestions were made by expertB who 
gave their evidence when the Commission visited 
the different Provinces. The success of the 
scheme recommended by the Commission will 
depend entirely upon the energy with which it 
is applied, and the practical knowledge and the 
assistance required by each of the different 
crafts on the part of those who control it. 
in addition, the same financial assistance and 
encouragement are given by the Imperial and 
Local Governments to the Indian craftsmen 
that have been bestowed by their own Govern¬ 
ment upon the art workers of Japan, industrial 
art in India will quickly emerge from the elotid 
of depression, which has hung over it fora cen¬ 
tury past into the sunlight of prosperity. 
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The ancient monuments of India are as varied 
as they are numerous. Until a few years ago, 
the earliest known were the brick and stone 
erections of the Maurya period, a group of mounds 
at Lauriya Nandangarh, illustrative of the Vedie 
funeral customs and assignable roughly to the 
7th or 8th century B.C., and some rough stone 
walls at the ancient city of Rajagriha of about 
the same period. The absence of structures of 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due 
to the fact that all previous architecture has 
been of wood and had completely perished. The 
recent excavations, however, at Mohenio-daro, 
in Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab, have 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
and proved that as far back as the 3rd or 4th 
millennia B.C. and probably much earlier still, 
India was in possession of a highly developed 
civilization with large and populous cities, 
well built houses, temples and public buildings 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Both at Mohenjo-daTO and Harappa 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super¬ 
imposed one upon the ruins of another 

The structures that have so far been exposed 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest are 
the best in style; those of the first tho poorest. 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, but there are others which appear to 
have been temples and one—of particularly 
massive proportions—is a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and halls. All were 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were 
of two or more storeys with staircases giving 
access to the upper rooms. In and around the 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities 
including gold and silver jewellery engraved 
seals of stone and ivory and past copper im¬ 
plements and vessels, terracotta figurines and 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain. 

These discoveries establish tho existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B.C. of a highly developed city life ; 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe¬ 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby¬ 
lonia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it is a point of interest that tho specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro resemble the 
common variety grown in the Punjab to-day. 
Besides bread, their food appears to have 
included beef, mutton, and pork, the flesh of 
tortoises, turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among 
their domesticated animals were the humped 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, 
the sheep, pig, dog, horse and elephant. Be¬ 
sides gold and silver they used copper, tin, 
bronze and lead; they were familiar with the 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti* 
vatlon of cotton had attained a high degree 


of proficiency in the jeweller’s and potteTS 
arts. 

That they possessed a well developed system 
of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with well-executed 
animal devices and pictographic legends in an 
unknown script. The usual method of disposal 
of the dead appears to have been to cremate the 
body and then to bury a part of the burnt bones 
in large earthen jars or in small brick structures 
resembling the modern Hindu samadhis. Of 
the long period of more than 2,000 years that 
separates the pre-historic monuments referred 
to above from the historic period of India, little 
or nothing is yet known but there is every hope 
that this gap in our knowledge may be filled 
in by further excavations. From the time of 
tho Mauryas, i.e. f 3rd century B.C., the his¬ 
tory of architecture and the formative arts of 
India is clear and can be traced with relative 
precision. 

Monumental Pillars.—The monuments, 

which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period, include, besides the caves to be referred 
to below, the wooden palisado (4th century B.C.) 
which surrounded the ancient city of Patali- 
putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
edicts of Asoka (Circa 250 B.C.), the remains 
of a large pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Pataliputra, a number of brick 
stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near 
Benares. Altogether twelve pillars of Asoka 
are known. Ten of them bear his- inscriptions. 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandangarh column in 
the Champaran District, Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz., a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka's time was that ex¬ 
humed at Sarnath near Benares. The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac¬ 
curacy, and originally supported a wheel sym¬ 
bolizing the law of piety preached by the 
Buddha. Several pieces of this wheel were found 
and are now preserved in the Archaeological 
Museum at Sarnath. Of the post-Asokan period 
one pillar (B.C.) 150 stands to the north-east of 
Besnagar in the Gwalior State, another in front 
of the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at 
Eran in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th 
Century A.D. All these are of stone; but there 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi, and an inscription oh it speaks of its 
bavins been erected by a king called Chandra, 
identified with Chandragupta II. (A.D. 876, 
413) of the Gupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
** to find the Hindus at that age forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially In the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exta 
In the South Kanara District. A particularly 
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elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
Diun, not iar irom Mangalore. 

Topes. — Stupas, known as dagabas In Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jalnas built stupas, no specimen 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. A notable 
structure of this kind which existed until recent 
times, was the Jaina stupa which stood on the 
Kankali Tiia site at Muttra and yielded a largo 
number of Jaina sculptures now deposited in 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow. Of those 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Sanclii in Bhopal is the most intact and entire 
of its class. It consists of a low circular drum 
supporting a hemispherical dome of less diameter. 
Hound the drum is an open passage for clrcum 
ambulation, and tne whole is enclosed by a mas¬ 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing th- 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved. Inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures. The original 
stupa, which was of brick and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same time as his lion- 
crowned pillar near the south gate, but as 
Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, its outer casing of stone, 
the railing and the gateways were at least 150 
and 200 years later, respectively. Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
of Sarnath, Bharhut between Allahabad 
and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the Madras 
Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier. Tho tope proper at Bharhut has 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain shoit 
Inscriptions and thus enable one to Identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stories of the Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic inorit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums. The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re¬ 
liquary with au inscription on it was unearthed. 
The inscription, according to many scholar*, 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. If 
this Interpretation Is correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise. 

Caves. —Of tne rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belona 
to Western India. The most Important group? 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Karii, 
Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, KUora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Barabar and Nagarjunl 16 miles 
north of Gaya, and Udayaglrl and IChandagiri 
20 miles from Cuttack in Orissa, The caves 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
ancient India was divided, viz., the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jalnas. The earliest caves so far dis¬ 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjunl 
which were excavated by Asoka aDd his grand¬ 


son Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Malinkhali putta Gosala, 
The next earliest caves are thoso of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No. 9 at Ajanta and 
No. 19 ac Nasik. They have been assigned 
to 200 B.C. by Fergusson and Dr. Burgess. 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall’s recent researches and 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types—the chaityas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
aDd have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas. The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells, in the later 
viharas there was a sanctum In the centre of the 
back wall containing a largo image of Buddha. 
Hardly a chaitya is found without one or more 
niharaa adicinina it. Of the Hindu cave tem¬ 
ples tnat at Elephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A.D. 
But bv far tho most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is bhat known as Kailasa at Ellora. 
ft is on the model of » complete structural 
temple but carved out or solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Rashtrakuta king, Krishna I, (A. D. 768), 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine. 
Of the Jaina oaves the earliest are at Khand- 
giri and Udayagiri; those of the mediaeval type, 
in Iudra Sabha at Ellora ; and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Nasik. The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe¬ 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A.D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
In 1866. The lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffith* of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. They were last copied 
bv Lady Herringham during 1909-11. Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduced in a volume brought out 
by the India Society. 

Gandhara Monuments. —On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhaia, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas , among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, friezes of nude Erotes bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
Influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Sbah-ji-ke-Dheri, 
which was explored in 1909, brought to 
Light several interesting sculptures of this 
school together with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period. The inscription on the casket left no 
donht as to the mound being the stupa raised 
ov6r the bones of Buddha by the lndO'Scy- 
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thlan king Kanlsbka. They were presented 
by Lord Minto’s Government to the Buddhists 
of Burma and are now enshrined at Mandalay. 
-To about the same age belong the stupas at 
Manikyala in the Punjab opened by Itanjit 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Court, 
In 1830. Some of them contained coins of 
Kanishka. 

Structural Temples. —Of. this class the 
earliest examples are the Varaha temple at 
Deogarh, District Jhansi, another temple at 
Sanchi, the brick temples at Bhitargaon in the 
district of Cawnpore, all of which belong to the 
Gupta period and a later ono at Tigowa in the 
Central Provinces. In South India we have 
two moro examples, rL., Lad Khan and Durga 
temples at Aihole in Bijapur, the latter of which 
cannot be later than the eighth century A.D. 
The only common characteristic is flat roofs 
without spires of any kind. In other respects 
they are entirely different and already here wo 
mark the beginning of the two styles, lndo- 
Aryan and Dravidian, whoso differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen¬ 
tury onwards. In the Indo-Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Dravidian to the horizontal. The 
salient feature of tho former again is the cur¬ 
vilinear steeple, and oi the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be fouud among the temples of Bhu¬ 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajarah in Bundelkhand, 
Osfa in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
stvle is tliat of the Mamallapuram Itaths, of 
‘ Seven Pagodas,’ on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7tb century. To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanatli at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some .f the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono¬ 
lithic temple of ICailasa at Ellora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjoro and the Srirangam temple 
of Trichinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by Fergusson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular; and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan. Some fine examples of this type exist 
at Dambal, llattihali, TilliwalU and Hangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
Jt is in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid, 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. —We now come to inscrip¬ 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
Incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi The Brahmi was 
read from left to right, and from it have been 


evolved all the modern vernacular scripts o 
India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4tb century A.D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscription* 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of 
these has been engraved on rocks, and an¬ 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar in 
Kathiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show¬ 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
oy him. The reference in his Rock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
chus H. of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B C. 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
Kuramindel pillar Inscription, again, discover¬ 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed. Another noteworthy record Is the 
inscription of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
had bppn known for a long time but Sir .lohn 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
4 od Vasudeva by one Heiiodoros, sou of Dion, 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial- 
kidas of Taxila. Heiiodoros is herein called 
a Bhagavata , which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
md especially in this connection is that of 
Oavo No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
iJshavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
-,hus an I□ do-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kino 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou¬ 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the different periods the 
Inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are * forlorn and 
flind.’ 

Saracenic Architecture. —This begins in 
India with tbe 13th century after the per¬ 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
I heir first mosques w-re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some¬ 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Adhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Outb Minar are instances of 
this kind. Tbe Muhammadan architecture 
Df iDdia varied at different periods and under 
t>he various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
wly Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Khilji are typical examples. Of the Sharqf 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have-hfere tbe Jam! Masjid, Hoshang's 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
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ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pa than a. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own Btyle, and Pandua, filalda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandar Shah, the Elakhi mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjid, and bo forth. The Bah man! 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bldar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor¬ 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here rooted by sixty* 
three small domes. “ Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed," 
says Fergusson, " that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant. 

It Is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
8ft yy id's mosque, the carved niches of the 
minarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabi and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style is so essentially Hindu. In complete con¬ 
trast with this was the torra of architecture 
employed by the Adil Shahl dynasty of Bija- 
i>ur. There Is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. ,Tbe principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur afere the Jam! Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Bauza 
ana mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghul? 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
In a combination of Hindu and MuhammadaD 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
alaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
eh&nglr's time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itlmad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. “The force and originality of the 
Btyle gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. ” And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con¬ 
structed. The Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is 
another surpassingly pire and elegant monu¬ 
ment of his time. 

Archaeological Department.-— As the 

archaeological monuments ol India must at¬ 
tract the attention of all Intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know somethin? 
of the ArchsBological Department. The work 
of this Department is primarily two-foid, con¬ 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appears to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
they established the Archaological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 


Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was alsi> the 
first Director-General of Archeeology. The 
next advance was the Initiation of the local Sur¬ 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years if ter. 
The work of these Surveys* however, was res¬ 
tricted to antiquarian research and desirip- 
tion of monuments, and the taBk of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid¬ 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that ihe 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awcke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 3} lakbs to the repair of mooumente in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator. Major Cole, who did useful work foi 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and his 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re¬ 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters was taken by Lord Curzon’s Government, 
who established the seven Archaeolorical Circles 
that now obtain, placed them on a permanent 
footin 2 and united them together under the con¬ 
trol of a Director-General, provision being also 
made for subsidising local Governments out of 
imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
r .he protection of historic monuments and relics 
Especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., O.i.b., Director-General of 
Archceology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair and excavation has been 
prosecuted, and the result of it in manifest in 
the pre?enl altered conditions of many old and 
historic buildings and in the scientific excava¬ 
tion rif burled sites such as Taxlla, PataJi- 
putra, Sanchi In the Bhopal State, Sarnath near 
Benares, and in the Indus Valley at Harappa in 
the Punjab and Mohenjo Daro in Sind. Of all 
these works those of most general interest are 
the Mohenjo Daro excavations, for here the Arch¬ 
aeological Department have unearthed remains 
of pre-historic cities dating back to 3000 B.C. 
and further. The Finance Department of the 
Government of India invited the Legislative 
Assembly in March 1926, to allocate half a crore 
of rupees from a non-recurring surplus to form 
an endowment fund for excavation, so that 
there should be a regular income of two and 
a half lakhs of rupees for the purpose. Strong 
Brahmin opposition was advanced against 
the proposal and It fell through, but other mea¬ 
sures have been taken to ensure that the resear¬ 
ches In the Indus Valley shall be pursued in the 
best possible manner on the revenue grants 
available. The Secretary of- State recently 
sanctioned the appointment of an eminent 
Orientalist and explorer, Mr, E. J. Mackav, 
to take charge of the Mohenjo Daro excava¬ 
tions. He arrived in India in November, 1926. 
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For many yeare Indian time was In a state of 
ohAotlc confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. Tt was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1004, and addressed todhe Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
In this letter are indicated below : 

‘In Tndia we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h. 21m 
10s. In advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local t»me is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
stMidardsbears a simple and easily remembered, 
relation to Greenwich time. 

*$The Government of India have several times 
beefi addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and In England, and urged to fall into line 
sfljth the rest of the civilised world. And now 
ttfs Royal Society has once more returned to the 
amack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
ominected with its observatories, writes:—* The 
Qbmmittee think that a change from Madras time 
lb that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5 J 
fours east of Greenwich would be an Improve¬ 
ment upon the existing arrangements; but that 
for International scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Greenwich in the west,and 6hours in advance 
in the east of India would be preferable.* 

“Now if India were connected with Europe 
ey a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuousrailway systems all of which had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she Is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it Is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
40 as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be¬ 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways ; and the substitu¬ 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step; while It would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 


authorities. Moreover, It is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
it is certain that the double standard would 

f uzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
he fact that railway differed from local time, 
t might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former Instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which the second 
possesses over the nrst alternative is, mat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

“It is proposed, therefore to put od ail the 
railway and telegraph clocks In India by 8m. 
50s. They would then represent a time 5 j 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent¬ 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that th* 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively:—Dibrugarh 51 S.,8hillong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 8., Allahabad 2 F., Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F.. Bombay 39 J., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 62 F. 

“ This standard time would be as much as 54 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma Is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Rangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in¬ 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h. 24m. 47s. In advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele¬ 
graphs, which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6$ hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond vith 
97° 30' E. longitude. The change would brina 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com¬ 
munication with other countries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail¬ 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, is a matter which 
must be left to the local community In each 
case.** 

It Is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained If Standard Time was 
adopted Is a study in the possibilities of human 
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error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt It. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks 


were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is universal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 

The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract¬ 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the correction 
given as below : — 




H 

M. 

Gibraltar 

• .. tub, 

0 

32 

Malta . » .. 

. .. add 

1 

34 

Karachi .. .. 

• . • tub. 

2 

33 

Bombay • • . • 

• • • »i 

1 

44 

Goa 

• .. „ 

2 

44 

Point de Galle 

. .» add 

0 

12 

Madras .. .. 

• .. tub. 

6 

6 

Calcutta .. .. 

• • • »* 

0 

19 

Rangoon Town 

# .. add 

2 

41 


Rangoon River Entrance 


add 

H. 

1 

M; 

36 

Penang 



tub, 

1 

39 

Singapore .. 



»» 

3 

26 

Hongkong .. 



5» 

4 

27 

Shanghai 



;; 

0 

34 

Yokohama .. 



add 

3 

6 

Valparaiso .. 



sub. 

4 

40 

Buenos Ayrer 



add 

4 

9 

Monte Video 



a 

0 

32 
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As the currency of Tndla is based upon the | 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible In all cases to add a conversion 
into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Rs. 1,000=£100). But 
after 1873. owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of ludla in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
tae inconvenience due to constant and un¬ 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it was re¬ 
solved In 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of sliver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the runee to le. 4d.. and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Its. 15==£). From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed In the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 2s. instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua¬ 
tions. (See article on Currency System), 

Notation.—Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) may be read as the equi¬ 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as ihe equi¬ 
valent of (about) £6.667 after 1899, wt.jle a 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1875, and as the equivalent of (about) £666.667 
after 1899. With the rupee at Is. 6d. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,600 and a crore is equiva¬ 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage.—Finally, It should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac¬ 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as lfcd., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights.—The various systems of weights 
used In India combine uniformity of scale 
with Immense variations In the weight of units. 
The scale used generally throughout Northern 
India, and less commonly in Madras and 


Bombay, may be thus expressed one maund 
40 seers, one seer=J6 chittaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola Is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs, 2*057 lb., and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 

Retail.—For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seei s to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varieBis not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti¬ 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course meanB that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogetner unknown in England, espe¬ 
cially at small shops, where pennyworths of 
many groceries cau be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted—based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 lb. for 2s., 2 seers per 
upee=(about) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure¬ 
ment In India generally is the btqha , which 
varies greatly in ditferent parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed reforms.—Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail¬ 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that in England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushei 
of com weighs 46 lbs. in Sunderland and 240 ibs. 
In Cornwall; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 5 lbs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, but 6 lbs. for cheese. Similar 
instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng¬ 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be¬ 
tween district and district- the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48$ seers in Cawn- 
pore, 40 in Muttra, 721 in Gorakhpur, 40 In 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 431 in Saharan pur, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 484 in Shab* 
jehanpor, 61 in Goihangunge The mating 
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varies iMvigbout Mil India from tbe Bengal 
or railway m»und of 82-2/7 lbs. to tbe Factory 
mAund of 74 lbe. 10 oz. 11 dra., tbe Bombay 
maond of 28 lbe., which apparently answers 
to tbe Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. acd others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. —These are merely 
typical instances wbicb are multiplied indefi¬ 
nitely, There are variations of every detail 
of weignts and measures in every part of Lidia. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this slate of things 
cause*, are heavy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful 44 lead 44 which 
would gradually be followed by trade through¬ 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered tbe 
whole question in consultation with the pro¬ 
vincial Governments iu 1800-1804 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken In different parts of India. The Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for tbe 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
191*2 an ad interim report which has been 
Issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
or Jndla. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied ovei 
large areas subject to man} diverse condi¬ 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so success¬ 
fully as a 44 lead 44 supplied bv local legislation | 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, tavoit faire, or the means of co¬ 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of tbe results that 
will follow a good lead la apparent in the East 
Rhandesh District, of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr. Simcox. gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni¬ 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
In this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that tbe same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre¬ 
ferring that a new system started in any ar*>a 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
heat system already prevailing there. 

Committee of 1913.—The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1VI3, 


when the folio wing committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew 
Mr. C. A. Siiberrard (President). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Austomji Fardoonji. 

This Committee reported, in August, 1915 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report says:—Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the mogt widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The Introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro¬ 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended are :— 


For India. 


8 khaskhas 

_ 

1 chawal 

8 chawals 

— 

1 ratti 

8 rattls 

= 

1 masha 

12 raasheB or 4 tanks 

_ 

1 tola 

5 tolas 

.— 

1 chatak 

10 chataks 

_ 

1 seer 

40 seers 

— 

1 maund 

For Burma. 



2 small ywes 

— 

1 large ywe 

4 large ywes 

= 

1 pe 

2 pes 

ss 

1 mu 

5 pes or 2* mug 


1 mat 

1 mat 


1 ngamu 

2 ngamus 

= 

1 tlkal 

.00 tlkals 

= 

1 peiktba or 


vise. 

The tola Is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The visa hag recently been 
fixed at 3' 00 lbs. or 140 tolas. 

Government Action.—The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left tho Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to tho restrictions 
Imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided In 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading “Weights", near the commence¬ 
ment of this article, this having been recom¬ 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern¬ 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that “if subse¬ 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be prepared to under, 
take such legislation, but at present they con¬ 
sider Jhat any such step would be premature. 
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The History of India in Outline. 


No history of India can be proportionate 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though It makes pic* 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India: and, though the labours of 
modern geographers and archaeologists have been 
amaringly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look tor up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion Into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed " from an impossible boat 
on tne shores of a highly improbable sea and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state¬ 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
nlstory of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
son? of Pandu. Recent excavations by the 
Archaeological Department in the Indus Valley 
at Harappa in the Punjab, but more particularly 
at Moheujc Daro In Sind, carry us back even 
further. They have uncovered sites of cities 
hearing the marks and containing the relics of a 
high civilisation stated by the Department to be 
Sumerian. The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited the 
greatest interest in scientific circles throughout 
the world, but the general critic omits several of 
those remote centuries and takes 600 B.C., or 
thereabouts as bis starting point. At that time 
much of the country was covered with forest, but 
the Aryan races, who had entered India from the 
north, had established in parts a form of civiliza¬ 
tion far superior to that of the aboriginal Bavages 
and to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders. In like manner 
the Dravidian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peuinsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz¬ 
ing forces, the Aryan Is the better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms tbe first of which there 
Is authentic record is that Of Alagadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges It was In, or near, this power¬ 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Blmbisara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. Tbe King mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (521 to 486 B.C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
ad Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De¬ 
tailed history, however, does not become pos¬ 
sible until the invasion of Alexander in 326 B.C 
Alexander the Great. 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
in tbe previous year and had captured Aomos, 


on tbe Upper Indus. In the spring of 826 he 
orossed the river at Ohlnd, received the sub¬ 
mission of the King of Taxila, and marched 
against Poms who ruled tbe fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspes (Jbelum) and 
Akeslnes (Cbeuab). The Macedonian earned 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the River Hyphasls (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexander was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to tbe sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion bub is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and loft behind him ofllcen 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he haa conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits cf what haa to be 
, regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hellenized. 

The leader of the revolt against Alexander's 
generals was a yoyng Hindu, Chandragupta. 
who was an Illegitimate member of the Royal 
Family of Magadha. He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops In the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo¬ 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para¬ 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B.C.) with his 
capita] at Pataliputra, the modern Patna and 
Bankipore. Of Chandragupta’s court and ad¬ 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Mcgasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended In 297 B.C. when ho was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka f269—231 B.C.) who 
recorded the events of his reign In numerous 
inscriptions. This king, In an unusually 
bloody war. added to bis dominions the king¬ 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Circart) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms. The consequences of tbe con¬ 
version of Asoka were amazing. He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en¬ 
deavour to force bis creed on his “ children 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine w»th the result that '* Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world—tbe 
greatest, probably, it measured by the number 
of adherents. This Is A.soka’8 claim to be re¬ 
membered ; this It Is which makes bis reign 
an epoch, not only In the history of India, but 
in that of tbe world." Tbe wording of bis 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it Is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on In the nMa> 
of his palace may throw yet more light o* Jp . 
character and timet. On nit death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Sven during hit 
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reign there bad been signs of new forces at work , 
on the borderland of India; where the inde- 
endent kingdoms of Bactria and Parthla bad 
een formed, and subsequent to it there were 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greeks 
in Bactria, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen¬ 
tury A.D., also ousted the Indo-Parthlan kings 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. 

The first of these Yuch-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises II (A.D. 85—125), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power eastward as far as Benares. His 3on 
Kanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital. Under him the 
power of the Kushan clan of tho Yueh-chi 
reached its zenith and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy¬ 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 
“ one of the most elaborate and precious monu¬ 
ments of piety ever raised by raan." 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, tho Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great Importance. Its founder was a local 
chief, his son Samudragunta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A.D. 320, was a king of 
the greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi¬ 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin¬ 
guished and is commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hicn 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane— 
In face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia—and by 480 the dynasty had dis¬ 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king¬ 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A.D. 600, ca¬ 
pable of consolidating an Empire. This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex¬ 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda. 
Imitating Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet " felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial." Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese " Waster of the Law,” Hiuen Tsiang, 
by name, Harsha was the last native para¬ 
mount sovereign of Northern India; on his 
death in 648 his throne wafe usurped by a 
Minister, whoBe treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

The Andhras and Rajputs. 

In the meantime in Southern India the 
Andhras bad attained to great prosperity and 


carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Borne, as .well as with the East. 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
A.D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
the Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear. The Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re¬ 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
the fortunes of the Southern dynasties are so 
involved, and in many cases so little known; 
that to recount them briefly Is impossible 
Few names of note stand out from the record 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 
In fact the history of mediaeval India is singu 
larly devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about 050 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty. In the absence 
of any powerful rulers tho jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from it: 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which in 
some cases they have not even yet been dis¬ 
turbed, and the abongines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success¬ 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con¬ 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab. 
It is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar¬ 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event—if a slow process may be call¬ 
ed an event—of the middle ages was the tran¬ 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear¬ 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and Im¬ 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations. But this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion into a form which would include in its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside it. The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Rajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri¬ 
yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
tho 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes in Rajputana and Oudh, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima¬ 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king¬ 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
Kanaui—in the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
which still retained some of the power to wh*c-b 
It had reached in the days of Harsha, and of 
which the renown extended to China and 
Arabia. 

With the end of the period of anarchy, tbs 
political history of India centres round the 
Bajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held M&lwa, another (the 
Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so oh. Kanauj fell into 
the hands of the Rathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwors of Benares became one of the 
most famous in India. Later in tfce same 
century the Chauhans were united; and by 
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1163 one of them could boast that he had con-i were of comparative unimportance, though 


quered all the country from the Vindhyaa to the 
Himalayas, Including Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old. The son of this con¬ 
queror was Prithwi Raj, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans. With his 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
th* new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos; and ot the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples 
and forts of the Rajput states and in the two 
great philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen¬ 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomeden conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan invaders tthit 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in Sind, less tnan a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet in 632. But the 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found¬ 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar. A descendant of his. Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids into the heart 
of India, capturing places so far apart as 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a (jart of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of the 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch¬ 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. 
Prithwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up iuto what 
were practically independent sovereignties. 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the Blave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in 
1626, only a few of the many Kings who gov¬ 
erned and fought and built beautiful build¬ 
ings, stand out with distinction. One of these 
was Ala-ud-din (1296-1310), whose many ex¬ 
peditions to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator. Another was Firoz 
Shah, ot the house ot Tughlaq, whose adminis¬ 
tration was in many respects admirable, but | 
which ended, on his abdication, in confusion. 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1413), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Taimur. It. was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Sikandar Lodi, began to recover. His son, 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Bahar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
in 1526, and there was then established m 
India the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
in capita) other than Delhi up to this date 


some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahrmdabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater ruler—acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmani dynasty made names foi themselves 
especially in the long wars they waged on thb 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahis. It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times it be 
comes impossible to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol¬ 
lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will be convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire. How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told. His son. 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into exile by Sher Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545, 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king¬ 
dom. When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 years old and was con¬ 
fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
authority, and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jehangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan, 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings—the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace of 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore. 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu¬ 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort; 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi. The 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 1658. 
This Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years’ struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the leadership of Sivaji, 
became a very powerful faction In Indian 
politics. H is bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
many conquests, and on bis death (1707) the 
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Umpire, (or which bis three eons were fighting,! 
could not be held together. Internal disorder 1 
and Maratlia encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and In 1739 a fresb 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Marothas began to make the 
most of the opportunity offered to them by 
puppet rulers at Delhi and by almost uni¬ 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the 
history of Mahomedan India. Emperors continu¬ 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India In 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a great Empire 
In the East. That idea was soon realized, for 
from 1600 onwards, constant expeditious were 
seht to India and the first two Viceroys in 
ludia*--Almeida aod Albuquerque—laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken in 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remain 1 * 
to this day ta the hands of its captors, ana the 
countless ruins of churches and forts on the 
shores of Western India, <ts also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with wLich the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
religion and to the care they took to defend 
their settlements. There were great soldiers 
and great missionaries among them—Al¬ 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in the latter. But 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when It has to be paid for, and the con¬ 
stant dram of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on their 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
almost intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1540, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em¬ 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the task of competing 
In the East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu¬ 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 Eqgland took ail 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi¬ 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands. 

The first English attempts to reach IndiA 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a cumber of merchant adven¬ 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth in tor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in Loudon. Factories In India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
position had been overcome, notably in the 


sea fight off Swally (Suvali) In 1612. Tbs 
first factory, at Sur&t, was for many yean 
the most Important English foothold in the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, including Fort St. George, Madras, 
(1640) aod Hughli (1651). in the history 
of these early years of British enterprise In 
India the cesslou of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark ; it also Illustrates the weak¬ 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, cince in 
return the King of England undertook to pro¬ 
tect the Portuguese in India against their 
foes—the Marathas and the Dutch. CromwcJl, 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England's right to trade in the East; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivajl and by the genera) 
disorder prevalent in India. Accordingly, in 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of clvlJ 
and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue.as may be the foun¬ 

dation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the depredation? of Aurangzeb. The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not b9 
laid by Job Charnock until after a humiliat¬ 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found itself in Engiand, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place id 1708, and 
for some years peaceful development followed; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas. 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers wer« numerous and still 
more to be feared. More than one mutin> 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, rmd rebellions like that led by 
Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifie the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men were Deeded, and the Company 
was in this respect peculiarly fortunate; the 
long list of its servauts, from Oxenden and 
Aungicr to Hastings and Raffles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-Bighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to¬ 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as wii) be seen from the follow¬ 
ing outliue of the development of British rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
France in 1744, the Frenok bad acquired a 
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strong position In Southern India, which had, 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
Into three large States—Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore—and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondicher¬ 
ry, had Intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1740) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot—a 
deputy of the Nizam's who ruled in the Car¬ 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle restored Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose from Dupleix sup¬ 
porting candidates for the disputed succes¬ 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi¬ 
nees. One of Dupleix's officers, the Marquis 
de Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
h»s pay the army which had established his 
ower, and in return the Northern Circars, 
etween Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap¬ 
tured by the English in the seven years' war 
(1756-03). Dupleix had by then been re¬ 
called to France. Lally, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St. David and invested Madras. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1700) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were fighting the third 
French war in the South they became involved 
in grave difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to power. The head* 

S uarters of the English at Calcutta were 
ireatened by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. They refused and 
he marched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to their ships and 
made off down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the jail known as the 
“ Black Bole." From this small and stifling 
•oom 23 persons, out of 140, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
Immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson's squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), and, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chanderna- 
gore. The Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’e 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 000 Europeans. 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
50 v 000. The result was the historic battle of 
Pla«sey (June 23) In which CMve, after hesi¬ 
tating on the course to be pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Mir Jatsr was put on the throne 


at Mursbldabad, and the price of this oonour 
was put at £2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-tour 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity Rent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
the Oudh army that was threatening Mil 
Jafar, in each case with success. From 1700 
to 1705 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in bis 
place. This ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by his followers were 
the signal for a general rising in Bengal. 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoy* 
were massacred, but his trained regiment* 
were defeated at Gheria and Oodeynullah, and 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But in 1704, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in his own camp by blowing 24 ring¬ 
leaders from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the Joint forces of Shah Alara, 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar. In 1705 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor. 
"Two landmarks stand out in his policy. Pirsi, 
he Bought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se¬ 
cond, he desired to purify the Company's 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources. In neither respect were his plans 
carried out by his immediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive, 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic¬ 
tory at Plassey." Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which the English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army while the criminal Jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab. The performance of his se¬ 
cond task, the purification of the Company's 
service, was hotly opposed but carried out. 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen¬ 
sured him, though admitting that be did render 
" great and meritorious services to his country." 

Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac¬ 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun¬ 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenue collection, greatly Im¬ 
proved the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of Justice and some sem¬ 
blance of a police force. Prom 1772 to 1774 be 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775 
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be waa the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed In the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were Interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac¬ 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years' trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But there is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous. 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in¬ 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva¬ 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohillas, who were intriguing with the 
Marathas. In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Maratha v/ars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con¬ 
quest of Oujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
tne disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South— 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what Is known as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder Ali 
and the Nizam—he found the Madras Govern¬ 
ment again in conflict with those two poten¬ 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Ilyder Ali he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote. Hyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeeded, 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallie 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil j 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es¬ 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
Judicature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
he separated the functions of the District Col¬ 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ” 
and “ merchants ” of the Company into an ad¬ 
ministrative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro¬ 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per¬ 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (See article 
on Land Revenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
In the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and. 
in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the man of India 

Lord Wellesley's Policy. 

The French in general, and "the Corsican" 
In particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties In India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
In Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob¬ 
taining from the Nawab of Oudh the cession of 


large tracts of territory In lieu of payment; 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the Intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall ol 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidencj 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers—the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur— 
had still to be brought into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Iiassein which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re* 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 
and Laswari. Later operations, such as Colo¬ 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India 
were less fortunate. The great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that the Court of Directors, be¬ 
coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price. He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India; 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern¬ 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler, Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years and to add to Bri¬ 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha¬ 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Ranjit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of the British for life. 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Mclra, 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Ochterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagauli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa¬ 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con¬ 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Patban or Rohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin¬ 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, ana 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri¬ 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823. all the Native States out¬ 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli¬ 
tical system and British interests were per¬ 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years* rale (1823-28) 
1 are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bbaratpur. The former opera- 
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Uon was undertaken owing to tiH insolent de¬ 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of Bharatpur by 
Lord Combermere (1 826) wiped out the repulse 
which General Lake had received there twenty 
years earlier. A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the Britisn intervention. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bcntinck, was the next Governor-General. 
His epitaph by Macaulay, says: “He abo¬ 
lished cruel rites; he effaced humiliating 
distinctions ; he gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion ; his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to his charge.” 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed b> the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sati, or widow-burn- 
ins, and the suppression—with the help of 
Captain Sleeman— of the professional here¬ 
ditary assassins known as Than*. In 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg. 
The incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced 
him to take that State also under British ad¬ 
ministration—where it remained until 1881. 
His rule was marked in other ways by the des¬ 
patch of the lirst steamship that made the pas¬ 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle¬ 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
favour of the advocates of instruction in English 
and the vernaculars. Lord William Bentinck 
left India (183f.) with his programme ot reforms 
unfinished! The new Charter Act of 1833 had 
brought to a clos-e the commercial business of 
the Company and emphasized their position as 
rulers of an Indian Empire in trust for the 
Crown. By it the whole administration, as well 
as the legislation ot tne country, was placed 
in the hands of the Governor-General in 
Council, and authority was given to create a 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Bcn¬ 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834), thus marking the pro¬ 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became the first Governor-General ot Fort 
William. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Bcntinck, and during his short tenure of office 
carried into execution his predecessor's measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

\llth the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1836-42) there began a new 
era of war and conquest. Before leaving 
London he announced that he looked with ex¬ 
ultation to the prospect of “ promoting educa¬ 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless¬ 
ings of good Government and happiness to 
millions In India ; *’ but his administration was 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi¬ 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in its tram 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afghan war was under- 
totoo partly tp pointer the Husain advance 


in Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja In place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was oasily attained (1839) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of the British. In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten suffered the same 
fate In an interview with the son of Dost Ma¬ 
homed. The British Commander In Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay he led his army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter. Between Kabul 
and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city. I*ord Ellen borough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and vras persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen. Pollock relieved Jallala¬ 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842). The 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pri¬ 
soners rescued, and the army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. The drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
Ellen borough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gatc9 of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellenborough’s other wars—the con¬ 
quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior—were 
followed by his recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (1st Lord) Hardinge to be Gover¬ 
nor-General. A soldier Governor-General was 
j not unacceptable, for it was felt that a trial 
of strength was Imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs. Kan jit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier. He left no son capable of ruling, 
and the khalsa, or central council of the Sikh 
aimy, was burning to measure its strength 
with the British sepoys. The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Gov¬ 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fought—at Mudki, Ferozeghah, Aliwal and 
Sobraoh. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Rajah; Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore; the Jullun- 
dur Doab wac added to British territory; the 
Sikh army was limited; and a British force 
we,s sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah. Lord Hardinge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousie, the greatest of Indian proconsuls. 

Dalhousie had only been in India a lew 
months when the second Sikh war broke out 
In the attack on the Sikh position at Chilian 
wftia the British lost 2,400 and meo 
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betides four guns and tbe colours of three regi¬ 
me ats : but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as 
Commander-In-Chief, Lord Gough had re¬ 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica¬ 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later it remained not only quiet but 
loyal, fn 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em¬ 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
Ill-treatment of British merchants in Rangoon. 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, undor the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war. Bri¬ 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalliousie's tenure of 
office. His “ doctrine of lapse” by which 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
Into practice in the cases of Satara, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers died with¬ 
out leaving male heirs. Oudh was annexed 
on account of its misrule. Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India. He reformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found¬ 
ed the Public Works Department, Initiated 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canal. He also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India. 
Finally, in education he laid down the lines 
of a department of public instruction and 
Initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors. It was his mis¬ 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was by many critics 
In England attributed to his passion for 
change. 

The Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
In 1856, and in the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of the Ganges from Delhi to Patna rose 
in rebellion. The causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, bv\t are probably to 
be found In the unrest which followed the pro¬ 
gress of English civilitafcion ; in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole ot India was 
to be subdued; in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri¬ 
tish leadership; and In the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater share in the 

? ovemment of the country. Added to this, 
here was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha¬ 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally there was the story—not devoid of 

truth—that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed In civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, In spite of Lord 
Dalh<ms!e*s warnings, below the number be 
considered essential for safety. On y«v jo 


tbe sepoys at Meerut rose In mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny Bpread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal. Risings In the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates, 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re¬ 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse¬ 
quently able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours. In Central Indiu, 
the contingents of some of the great chlets 
oined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
oyal by the influence of its minister, Sir Salar 
Jung. 

The Interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though In other places 
massacres and fighting occurred. The . siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Ridge outside the town. Barnard 
died of cholera early in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce¬ 
ment from the Punjab. In the meantime the 
rebel force in Delhi was constantly added to 
by the arrival of new bodies of mutineers 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy : 
cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims, 
on the Ridge: and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 Infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
Europeans. The arrival of siege guns made 
it possible to advance the batteries on Septem 
ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was made. 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held in reservt. 
Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blown In by 
Hone and Salkeld, Col. Campbell led his men and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
foothold in the city. Six days* street fighting 
followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 
party. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on June £7 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. 1 here a European 
force of 240 with six gunB had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur¬ 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
I that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
| Allahabad. They were embarking on the 
j boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just be¬ 
fore Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring tbe most fearful hardships 
Tbe relieving force, under Havelock and Out¬ 
ran), «w |t«elf invested, and the garrison was 
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not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell I 
arrived In November. Fighting continued for 
18 months In Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and In Central India, where I 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansl—who 
died at the head of her troops—and Tantia Topi. 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out¬ 
set by the Act for the Bolter Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad¬ 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre¬ 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were—greatly 
resenting the transfer—amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo¬ 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious 
toleration. A principle already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen'e 
service for which they might be qualified. 
The aim of the Government was to be the bene¬ 
fit of all her subjects in India—“ In their pros¬ 
perity will be our strength, in their content¬ 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward." Peace was proclaimed in July 
1850, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the " policy of lapse " was at an end. 

A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty. 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-General’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-otfleial 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
vear, High Courts of Judicature were consti¬ 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt of 
India Mr. James Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax. 
license duty, and State paper currency. The 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy's 
health. His succestor, Lord Elgin, lived only 
a few months after his arrival in India, arid 
was succeeded by 81r John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence, the * saviour of the Punjab." 


Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin¬ 
ciple that In the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the Infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three: the 
artillery was to be almost wholly European. 
The re-organlsahou was parried out in spite of 


financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern; but 
operations In Bhutan were all the dram made 
on the army in India while there-organising 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famines—in Orissa (1866) and Bundeikhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9)—occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down the principle for the first time in Indian 
history, that the officer* of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
every possible means to avert death by starva¬ 
tion. He also created the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Strachey. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to be noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea industry in 
Bengal. The other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip¬ 
tion that took place in Bombay during the 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton in¬ 
dustry caused by the American Civil War. 
The u Share Mania," however, did no perma¬ 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on tin other hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun in that city 
during the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Sir John Lawrence retired in 1869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Viceroyalty. 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
Agricultural Department and introduced the 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostering 
the impulse to local self-government. He also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling his successors to abo¬ 
lish the inter-provincial customs lines. Un¬ 
happily his vast schemes for the development 
of the country by extending communications 
of every kind were not carried out to th*? fuJl 
by him, for he was murdered in the convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to exer¬ 
cise his abilities chiefly in the province of 
finance. A severe famine which threatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
off by the organization of State relief and the 
Importation of rice from Burma. The follow¬ 
ing year was notable for the deposition of the 
Gaik war of Baroda for mis-government, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom he had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal liDk between 
India and the Crown. The Prince of Wales' 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and further en - 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
held On January 1st, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em¬ 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lvtton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difficulty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known. The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupees were spent 
in importing grain ; but the loss of life sias es¬ 
timated at 5* millions. At this time also 
Afghan affairs once more became prominent. 
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Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher All, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes—the Khyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan—and gained all the important van¬ 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher All 
fled and a treaty was made with his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, who had teen 
sent as English envoy to Kabul. Further oper¬ 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir D. Stewart's 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pretender, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab¬ 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen. Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar. 
He Was routed in turn by Sir F. Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda¬ 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 1901. 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government. Lord ltipon’s 
administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver¬ 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
government which developed municipal insti¬ 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis¬ 
tricts over European British subjects, inde¬ 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884. Other reforms were the re-establish¬ 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri¬ 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com¬ 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
Instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli¬ 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus¬ 
toms duties. Lord Dufferiu, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs : one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in¬ 
trigues with foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under General Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled to 
Ratnagirl, where he died on 16th December 1916. 
His dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
to British India on the 1st of January, 1886. 

The Russian Menace. 

Of greater Importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia. These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
bwwe 9 1 ft cp’Mou wbfcb occurred bp* 


tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeh* 
during the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Central Asia, and which eeemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more; it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need. That offer bore fruP under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga¬ 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowne’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman¬ 
der-In-Chief in India. Another form of pre¬ 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelvo lakhs. 

On the North-Eastern Frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu¬ 
tion against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry ou the spot by Mr. Quinton the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort ignominiously retreated. This dis¬ 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de¬ 
feated. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
Lansdowne’s term of office was distinguished 
by several other events such as the passing of 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Cross’s Act; 
1892), which increased the. size of the Legisia* 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials in them : legislation aimed at social 
and domestic reform among the Hindus : and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin¬ 
age of silver (1893). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Its. 2± crores, due to the fall in ex¬ 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
Is. Id.) To meet this the old five per cent, im¬ 
port duties were reiraposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods: and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
picco-goods, but net to yarn. The reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, bad 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier. Jn 
1895 the British Agent in Chltral—which had 
come under British influence two years pre¬ 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca¬ 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan—was besieged and had to be res¬ 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two yean 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at¬ 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khybei Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam¬ 
paign (the Tirab campaign) in which 40,000 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 officer* 
and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
w&s iflcreftsetf by tfcc serene *od widespread 
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famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap¬ 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also; 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal. 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attention, only a few can be men¬ 
tioned here : some indeed claim that his great¬ 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West Fron¬ 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
daiy were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con¬ 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
years he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive measures and only found it necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Mahsud 
Waziris) is the justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For¬ 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po¬ 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochi, and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro*Russian and anti-British, 
It became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor. 

In his first year 0 ? office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac¬ 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at 1*. 4 d., 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere: chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
rr ^ governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
i ed to * ree ^he cultivators of the soli from 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the insti¬ 
tution of Agricultural banks. The efficiency 
of the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Chief) by the re-armament 
0 * 4 *» A rmy, the strengthening of the 

artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
F° rt 8 ^ v ‘ oe ' In fate relations with the FeudA- 
fcory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and be 


founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per¬ 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Bsrar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro¬ 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint¬ 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea¬ 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam—a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism. In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lora 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili¬ 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Borne 
Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, tho grandson of a former Gover¬ 
nor-General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec¬ 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful. 
But scarcely any province was free from dis¬ 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz :— 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures steps were taken to 
extend representative institutions. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther by reconsti¬ 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay were 
enlarged by the addition of an Indian member. 

as regards foreign policy, Lord Minto’s 
Viceroyalty was distinguished by the conclu¬ 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmsnds; 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off MasVat and in the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to check the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lord)Hardlnge was appointed to 
succeed Lord Minto in 1910* His first year in 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 
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King Emperor and the Queon, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, In the most 
magnificent durbar ever held In India, the coro¬ 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, in¬ 
cluding an annual grant of 50 lakhs for popular 
education, were announced. At the same cere¬ 
mony His Majestj announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi; the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Governor- 
ln-Council; the formation of a new Lieutenant- 
Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

In August, 1013, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome- 
dans and a riot in Cawnporo led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present at the rict, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Viceroy )*efore the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedaus. 

"Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem¬ 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge-Budge among a 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en¬ 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 
in two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 
the**Ghadr M conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 

Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy. 

In 1910 Lord Chelmsford succeeded Lord 
Hardinge, as Viceroy. The part played by India 
In the war was developed in every possible wav. 
Not only was the Indian Army Increased but 
the resources of the country were developed with 
the help of the Munitions Board and India 
assumed responsibility for 100 millions of the 
war debt. The share of India in the Imperial 
burden of the war was emphasised in another 
and very significant way by her representation 
In the Imperial War Cabinet in London bv His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and Sir S. 
P. (Lord) Sinha. On the Frontier, where there 
hAd been numerous though comparatively 
slight disturbances in 1914-15, a punitive expe¬ 
dition had to be undertaken against the 
Mahsuds. 

In 1917 Mr. Montagu, who had succeeded 
Mr. Chamberlain as Secretary of State, carried 
ont the latter's Intention of visiting India. The 
result of the visit was shown in the following 
year when a report was issued containing 
what is known as the joint scheme of reform 
evolved by the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy. Shortly after this report there was 
issued a report by the Special Committee 
of Inquiry, over which Mr, Justice llowlatt 
presided, Into seditious crime iu India. That 
report and the legislation winch followed in 
consequence of it, together with the announce* 
ment of the proposed reform scheme, led to a 
renewal of political discussion and agitation 
which had to a great extent been in abeyance 
during tne early years of the war. 

Early in 1919 prolonged strikes In Bombay 
and elsewhere showed that India, though com¬ 


paratively little affected by the economic re¬ 
sults of the war, was confronted by Industrial 
and economic problems which were none the less 
grave. The gravity of those problems was in¬ 
creased by the ravages of influen7a which is 
supposed to have caused 6.000,000 deaths 
during the winter months of 1917-18. Distur¬ 
bances broke ont in April as a sequel to the 
passive resistance movement against the Rowlatt 
Act (the Satyagraha Movement) which pro¬ 
duced a situation to which there has been no 
arallel since the Mutiny. It is sufficient 
ere to state that In Ahmedabad, Viramgam, 
Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwalla and other 
places the crowd, by attacking life and pro 
perty and by train wrecking and tearing up 
railway lines and telegraph wires, provoked a 
situation which could only be met by the pro¬ 
clamation of martial law and the enforcement 
of military measures for the protection of law 
abiding subjects and for the suppression of 
disorder. 

Exaggerated reports of those riots and of the 
effect of the Rowlatt Act may bo presumed to 
have had some influence on the Amir of Afgha¬ 
nistan when he declared war and invaded 
British territory. 4mir Hablbullah Khan, who 
had been loyal to his treaty obligations through¬ 
out the war, was murdered in February and, 
after a brief occupation of the throne by his 
brother Nasnilla Khan, his son Amanulla had 
been declared Amir. A sequel to this war was 
the renewal of trouble along a great part of the 
North Western frontier where the tribesmen, 
who had at first appeared to be impressed by 
the British successes, took the offensive against 
our advance posts especially in southern Wazi- 
ristan. The operations which necessarily fol¬ 
lowed and the severity of the fighting were on 
a scale never previously reached in frontier war, 
and made the campaign of unusual length 

The Government of India Bill, embodying Mr. 
Montagu’s proposals for the popularisation of the 
system of Government, was passed in December. 

The next year, 1920, more than any which 
preceded it, was distinguished by political agita¬ 
tion. The cause of this was in part the indigna¬ 
tion created by the facts disclosed in the report 
of the Hunter Commission on the outbreaks 
of 1919 in the Punjab and elsewhere, and the 
itlmulus given to the Khilafat agitation by the 
terms of the Peace treaty with Turkey. 

Lord Reading's Viceroyalty. 

The fruit® of agitation were reaped in plenty 
in 1921, the first year of Lord Reading's term of 
office. Murderous outbreaks at Malegaon. 
Dharwar and elsewhere were followed by a 
rebellion of the Moplahs in Malabar which as¬ 
sumed the most serious proportions and necessi¬ 
tated prolonged military operations. 

It had been arranged that H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales should visit India at the end of 1929 
and should open the new Councils in 1921, but, 
for reasons of health, that visit had to be post¬ 
poned ; and H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught 
came to India early in 1921 In order to open 
the new Connells. The Prince's visit took place 
In 1921-22 and was essentially non-political. 
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The enthusiasm with which the Prince was 
greeted during his tour was very marked. 
But simultaneously with the loyal display riots 
broke out in more than one of the cities which 
he visited. But after the imprisonment of some 
of the leading agitators in the early part of 1922 
the country enjoyed comparative quiet, except 
in the Punjab where the Akali movement among 
the Sikhs, which had started as a puritan reli¬ 
gious movement, developed into a political 
movement attended by constant and wide¬ 
spread disorder. The enhanced position of India 
in the Empire and the position of India as a 
nation entering actively into the work of the 
League of Nations, were emphasised during the 
year by the tour of the Dominions undertaken 
by the Hon. S. Sastri. 

The Salt Tax. 

Early in 1923 a great deal of criticism was 
excited by Lord Reading’s certification of the 
doubling of the salt tax, under the powers 
conferred by the Reformed constitution, in 
opposition to the clearly expressed will of the 
Legislative Assembly. Objection was taken 
to this step, not so much because an increase 
in the Salt Tax had always been looked upon 
as a measure to which resort should be made 
only in grave emergencies, as because the finan¬ 
cial powers of the elected chambers, much em¬ 
phasised in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, 
were thus shown to be capable of restriction. 

Break up of non-co-operation. 

Two causes combined during the year to 
weaken the position of the extremists. The 
first was the split in the Congress, the second 
the rise of communal feeling between Hindus 
and Mahomedans. The Congress split was 
brought about by Mr. C. R. Das, who, realising 
no doubt that Mr. Gandhi had failed and it 
was unlikely that any other man would have 
greater success by a rigid adherence to his me¬ 
thods, declared in favour of standing for the 
Councils. 

The other cause was the disappearance of the 
surface unity between Hindus and Maho¬ 
medans which Mr. Gandhi, helped by strong 
feeling among Mahomedans on the Turkish 
question, had temporarily contrived. The 
split was followed by the formation of 
two pan-Hindu movements: the Shuddhi 
movement, announced by Swami Shraddhanand, 
which aimed at the re-conversion to Hinduism 
of the Malkhana Rajputs and other low class 
occupants of the fringe of iBlam, and the 
Sangathan movement of which Pandit Malaviya 
was the sponsor, and which aimed at teaching 
Hindus physical exercises and sword play, so 
that they might be the better able to protect 
themselves. These two movements greatly 
irritated the Mahomedans, and during the year 
there were between fifteen and twenty serious 
Hindu-Mahomedan riots, occurring in all parts 
of India. 

Violent Movements; 

In the Punjab the Akali movement showed 
an increasing tendency to forget the teachings 
of Mr. Gandhi. The Babar Akalis murdered 
several of their co-religionists whose political 
views they did not approve, and the Akali Dal 
became a more definitely military organisa¬ 
tion, acting directly under the orders of the 
Shrines Committee. After a career of mis* 
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government and intrigue against the neigh¬ 
bouring state of Patiala, the Maharaja of Nabha 
voluntarily abdicated. Somewhat ludicrously 
the Akalis turned him into a martyr, and the 
movement became sufficiently formidable for 
both the Akali Dal and the Shrines Committee 
to be declared illegal associations. Many ar¬ 
rests were made; but, owing to the lack or 
unity in the extremist camp, an attempt of the 
Congress to secure all India support for the 
Akalis had a meagre result. 

Dining the year there were an unusual num¬ 
ber of frontier outrages. Several officers were 
shot, and worldwide attention was attracted 
by the kidnapping of Molly Ellis, after the 
murder of her mother, and by her heroic rescue 
by Mrs. Starr. Coupled with the slow rate of 
progress of the operations in Waziristan, these 
continued incidents provoked some comment* 

Mr. Gandhi’s Release. 

Mr. Gandhi's premature release from Yerowda 
jail In consequence of an operation for ap¬ 
pendicitis temporarily revived the drooping 
hopes of the extremists, but any idea that he 
would organize another huge anti-Govemment 
movement was rapidly shattered. The breach 
between him and Mr. Das Bteadily widened 
and the belief of Hindu politicians in Mr. 
Gandhi’s common sense diminished though their 
esteem for his character remained as high 
as ever. Moreover the feeling between Hindus 
and Mahomedans which had suddenly appeared 
the previous year darkened the whole face of 
the country. With the abolition of the Khila- 
fat by Mustapha Kemal in March the raison 
d'etre of the famous pact between Mr. Gandhi 
and the Alis was destroyed and animosity no 
longer felt the restraint of political expediency. 
Rumours were frequent that some mysterious 
All-India Mahomedan clique was planning 
aggressive action against Hindus; and 
excitement was brought to fever heat by 
the riots in the Frontier Province, the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Delhi, Cal¬ 
cutta, the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
which broke out during the autumn season of 
religious festivals. In September Mr. Gandhi 
decided on a 21 days’ fast, which he successfully 
accomplished, partly as an expiation for his 
share in the bad feeling, and partly to draw the 
attention of the country to the urgency of the 
problem. Simultaneously a conference of re¬ 
presentatives of all communities, including the 
Metropolitan and other English visitors, was 
called at Delhi to decide what steps could be 
taken to bring about a better state of affairs. 
The conference passed some excellent resolutions, 
but on the very day when Mr. Gandhi’s fast 
ended riots again broke out, and what gave 
the matter a grave aspect was that the date of 
the riots had been predicted and it was commonly 
said that they had been carefully planned for 
that very day. 

Reforms Imperilled. 

The year saw the final collapse of non-co- 
operation. Though Mr. Gandhi and a dwind¬ 
ling band of followers clung to khaddar and the 
triple boycott, lawyers returned to their 
practices, schoolboys and students finally des¬ 
paired of national education, and the best 
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brain* of non-co-operation followed Mr. Das 
into the Councils. The programme announced 
by Mr. Das was to wreck the Reforms, 
and in this ambition he was reasonably near 
success. Obstructive tactics effected the 
resignation of the Ministers in the Central 
Provinces and Bengal and left these two provin¬ 
ces to be administered by Governors without 
democratic help, but in other parts of India the 
Councils did well in the circumstances. 

The third attempt to climb Everest came very 
near to success. A height 600 feet from the top 
was reached, but in an effort to accomplish the 
last stretch Mallory and Irvine were killed. 
It was not established whether they had or had 
not reached the top. 

Mr. Das's Death. 

Following the death of Mr. C. It. Das in 
1925—-a serious blow to the Swarajist, 
party—Mr. Gandhi sought the leadership first 
of Mr. Arabindo Ghose and then of Mr. Sen 
Gupta, a Bengali politician of whom for the rest 
of the year little was heard outside Bengal 
From this point the falling away of SwarajlstL 
from the old austere principle of ruthless and 
irreconcilable obstruction proceeded apace. 
First Mr. Tambe, a Swarajist in the Central 
Provinces, accepted an Executive Councillor- 
ship from the alien Government—actually be¬ 
coming acting Governor of the Central Provinces 
in 1929—next Mr. Patel, a Bombay Swarajist, 
took the Presidential chair in the Assembly 
and expressed his readiness, if necessary to 
meet the Viceroy nine times a day and 
then others In Bombay and the Central 
Provinces adopted the policy of ” responsive 
co-operation.” 

Indian political history during 1926, the year 
in which Lord Irwin became Viceroy, was a 
record of continuous improvement in the outlook. 
The Swarajists in the Indian Legislative Assem¬ 
bly proved to be of less account than in any 
session since their first entry into that body in 
January 1924. Their prestige similarly dimini¬ 
shed in the Provincial Legislative Councils, where 
they had hitherto enjoyed dominating power. 
The proximity of the General Elections to all 
the legislatures in the autumn of the year filled 
them with the desire of some dramatic effort 
to catch the imagination of the constituencies 
and they consequently organised spectacular 
“ walks-out” from the legislatures. The first 
took place In the Legislative Assembly. Every 
effort short of physical coercion was employed 
by the extremists to persuade or compel the Pre¬ 
sident. the Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel, formerly Deputy 
Leader of the Swarajist party in the House, to 
accompany the move by quitting the chair. 
Had he done so, there would have been an awk¬ 
ward constitutional crisis. 

But tension between the Hindu and Moslem 
communities, resulted in grave riots in 
Calcutta and In similar disturbances, less only 
in magnitude, in numerous smaller centres in 
Upper India. This increase of communal trou¬ 
ble was directly associated with the propaganda 
carried on by leaders of political opinion in pre¬ 
paration for and in connection with the General 
Elections. 

An important development during the year 
was the presentation in August by the Royal 
Commission on Currency and Exchange of a 


report recommending that the functions hitherto 
exercised by Government in connection with 
these matters should in future he carried out by 
the newly instituted Indian Reserve Bank, that 
tho Gold Standard Reserve and the Paper Cur¬ 
rency Reserve should be amalgamated for the 
purpose and that there should be Instituted a 
new Gold Bullion Standard, with the rupee ex¬ 
change ratio fixed at Is. 6d. gold. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, at the autumn session of their 
legislature, immediately after the issue of the 
report, announced their acceptance of the Com¬ 
mission's recommendation with regard to the 
exchange ratio and introduced a bill to give effect 
to it. 

It was in this year that the Royal Commission 
on Indian Agriculture, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Linlithgow, was appointed and made 
. its first visit to India. The Report was pub- 
| lished in 1928. 

The Simon Commission. 

Tension between the Hindu and Mahomedan 
communities continued during 1927 and was 
marked by several outbreaks of violence which 
drew from H. E. the Viceroy more than one 
weighty pronouncement and an offer to preside 
at a conference on the subject If the leaders 
of the two communities thought that any. 
good purpose could thereby be served. 
Towards the end of the year the announce¬ 
ment was made In Parliament of a purely 
Parliamentary Commission, under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir John Simon, to inquire into the 
Government of the country, and this aroused a 
storm of indignant protest throughout the 
country. The Liberals joined in the protest 
mainly because no Indians were Included in the 
personnel of the Commission; the National 
Congress, which passed a resolution In favour 
of complete national Independence, protested 
mainly on the ground that Parliament had no 
right to determine what should be the future 
form of government in India; and both these 
parties joined in proclaiming a boycott of the 
Commission. The Mahomedans were divided 
on the question, but the majority of them were 
opposed to the boycott policy. 

The visit of King Amanullah to Karachi and 
Bombay on his way to Europe was a spectacular 
event, made still more memorable by the fact 
that it laid many of the seeds of future discon¬ 
tent against his rule. 

The Nehru Report. 

When the year opened, the proposed boycott 
of the Simon Commission was the chief subject 
of discussion; when it ended the chief subject 
was the proposed acceptance of the Nehru 
Report. The Nehru Report was Intended to be 
an answer to a challenge by Lord Birkenhead, 
that the Indians themselves should produce a 
constitution fitted to the need of the country. 
The Nehru Report led to a bitter controversy, 
which should, plainly enough, that the reforms 
It advocated were not acceptable. Hardly 
less more controversial has been the progress of 
the Butler Committee enquiring into the relation 
between the para mount power and the Indian 
States. Alarmed by possible developments in 
British India, the Indian Princes appointed 
Sir Leslie Scott to he their counsel, paying him 
probably the highest legal fee on record. 
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The peasants of Bardoll, refusing to pay the 
land tax on a new assessment and, at the 
Instigation of some prominent political 
leaders, defying constituted authority, at last 
received an ultimatum from the Government, 
which compelled them to make x a timely 
surrender. 

Communal disturbances were numerous 
while the publication of the Nehru Report led to 
unconditional- opposition from the followers of 
Mr. Shaukat Ali. But almost worse than com- 
munalism has been the industrial disaffection 
which paralysed trade in Calcutta and Bombay 
and in Bombay led to a prolonged strike in the 
cotton industry, and to the ugly riots which 
marked the end of the year. The end of the year 
saw an intensive rebellion in Afghanistan, follow¬ 
ing several months after the King's return from 
his grand tour. The abdication of King Ama- 
nullah was followed by a period of chaos. 

Events of 1929. 

The Afghan Revolution was undoubtedly 
the event that most troubled India when the 
year opened. Though the Government adopted 
a policy of strict neutrality, the Khilafatists 
warmly supported the claims of King Amanullah, 
who had made Kandahar his headquarters. 
Bachcha-e-Saqqa, the adroit captor of Kabul, 
appealed for the services of General Nadir 
Khan, then living in Europe. Very soon, 
Nadir Khan sailed for Bombay, but not to 
support Bachcha-e-Saqqa. The Khilafatists 
were delighted, believing that he would bring 
victory to King Amanullah. But Nadir Khan 
went nowhere near King Amanullah, who, 
owing to the startling succession of victories due 
to the generals of Kabul’s temporary rulers, 
was compelled to floe with Queen Souriya and 
King Inavatullah to British territory. Nadir 
Khan's triumph over Bachcha-e-Saqqa and 
his election to the Kingship came several months 
later than well-informed opinion had expected. 

Before, however, all the members of the British 
and other Legations had been able to leave 
Kabul by air—one of the greatest achievements 
in the history of the Royal Air Force—popular 
attention was temporarily diverted from the 
Afghan Revolution to the worst communal 
riots that Bombay has yet experienced. For a 
few days a reign of terror prevailed in the mill 
areas. There was a recurrence of communal 
fighting a few months later; but the authorities 
were well prepared, and the rioting soon came 
to an end. Distress following a prolonged cotton 
strike and resentment of the Pathan money¬ 
lenders were in part responsible for the rioting. 

Elsewhere Communist agitation raised many 
difficulties. Several leading Communists were 


arrested, and their trial at Meerut occupied 
the greater part of the year. For the better 
control of Communist activities, the Government 
of India introduced the Public Safety Bill, 
which many members of the Legislative Assembly 
were determined to defeat. The President of 
the Legislative Assembly would not allow a 
debate, his reason being that it might adversely 
affect trial of the prisoners at Meerut. This 
decision the Government would not accept, 
and the Viceroy passed the Bill by ordinance. 
At the time when the President was to give his 
decision, certain Communists threw bombs 
into the Legislative Assembly, which resulted 
in serious Injury to one of the members. There 
were some ugly demonstrations against the 
Simon Commission in Lahore and elsewhere. 
Mr. Saunders, a police officer, was murdered. 
A fakir, whom the populace took to be Colonel 
Lawrence was assaulted. The death of Lala 
Lajpat Rai, following an affray with the police, 
created an unpleasant situation, and demonstra¬ 
tions followed tho hunger-strike which Com¬ 
munists and other political prisoners had started 
as a protest against the treatment of prisoners 
under trial. 

In the summer Lord Irwin left for England, 
where ho had important conversations with 
members of the new Government. Shortly 
after his return to India, he made a famous 
pronouncement, declaring that the goal for 
which tho Government worked was Dominion 
Status. Similarly, there was an offer that, after 
the Simon Commission had presented its Report, 
the Indian leaders, including the Princes, should 
take part in a Round Tablo Conference with 
members of the British Government. This offer 
the Princes and the Liberals accepted eagerly. 
Mr. Gandhi, however, adhered to his threat 
to stand for Independence If Dominion Status 
was not granted before the end of the 
year. The end of the year witnessed both 
the decline In the influence of the Indian 
National Congress and the renewal of the policy 
of civil disobedience with the great mass of 
moderate opinion set against it. The last 
alarming occurrence of the year was an attempt 
to blow up the Viceroy’s train as it was approa¬ 
ching Delhi Station. Though the* restaurant 
car was wrecked, no lives were lost. Apart 
from political agitation, the gravest anxiety 
in the Bombay Presidency was created by the 
Sind floods. The Shy ok Dam—a menace 
to the country for many months—burst during 
the monsoon and hurled its waters over country 
already heavily flooded. Sind became virtually 
a sea. Colossal damage was done, though the 
loss to human life was slight, thanks to the 
splendid preparations made by the well-informed 
authorities. 
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The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con¬ 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer¬ 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo¬ 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene¬ 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc¬ 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con¬ 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies ** were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse¬ 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
Intrigues of the French on tile East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri¬ 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de¬ 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
8tep by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un¬ 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi¬ 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par¬ 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort WilWam (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre¬ 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in casos of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish¬ 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden¬ 
cies in a Governor and three ,councillors, includ¬ 
ing the Commander-In-Chief of the Presi¬ 
dency Army. The control of the Governor* 
General-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 


and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories In trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor- 
General-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex¬ 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, In 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no important change in the administration In 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent¬ 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General is the sole representa¬ 
tive of the Crown in India; he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the laud and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur¬ 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; It has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and it alone can set the mints In motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and Intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than ODe-third of the whole area of Indio 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu¬ 
lation. The distribution of these great func¬ 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made In the system of 
government In British India by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it—almost as important 
in their provisions as the Act itself—came into 
general operation in January 1921, The Act 


was the outcome of an inquiry conducted in 
India In the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre¬ 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 
embodied In their Report on Indian Consti¬ 
tutional Reform issqedin the spring of W8, 
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The recommendations in this report were supple¬ 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured in India in the winter of 1918-19, and 
which issued their Reports in the spring of 1919. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
issued their Report while the Government of 
India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issued an exhaustive Report on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi¬ 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com¬ 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 

The Divisions.—British India for admi¬ 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro¬ 
vinces, each with its separate Local Govern¬ 
ment or administration. Tn nine of the 
provinces—the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam—the Local Government consists of a 
Governor, an Executive Council of not more than 
four members, and two or more Ministers. In 
1922 Burma, which was excluded from the 
original scheme, was brought into line with it. 
An Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor’s Province, with a 
Governor, an Executive Council and Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very democratic franchise, which gave the 
vote to women. The remaining six pro¬ 
vinces are directly administered by Chief 
Commissioners, who are technically mere agents 
of the Central Government of India. No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 in 
the system of administration in these six minor 
provinces. 

Dyarchy.—In these nine provinces the exe¬ 
cutive Government is a dual organism whioh 
owes Its unity to the Governor. One had 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
his executive Council, all of whom are appointed 
by the King. This body is responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 

reserved.” The other half of the executive 
organism is the Governor acting with the ad¬ 
vice of Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold office during his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. To the Governor acting with Mi¬ 
nisters is entrusted the administration of 
“ transferred ” subjects. 

The Object.— The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary object wa? to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
of the previous system under which the Govern¬ 
ments in India both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the Cabinet Minister responsi¬ 
ble to Parliament for the administration of 
Indian affairs. 

Tb$ Provinces- —Storting from the pre¬ 


mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial steps most be taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern¬ 
ment, the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exercised by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively. 
In their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though r ot an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of individual provinces ; but the rules under 
the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right in certain specified 
provincial matters, ami the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will be established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
Intervention by the Ihdian Legislature 
in provincial affairs to matters so 
specified. 

Finance-—The "revenues of India”— 
or, rather, their sources—are definitely divided 
between the Centra k and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments ; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 
administration of their " allocated M 
revenues, they have power to sup¬ 
plement them by raising loans on the 
security of these revenues, and their 
right, subject iu certain cases to the 
Governor-General’s sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures is formally recognised. 

It was found Impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit is to be met In part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
‘-.ho eight Governors* provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara¬ 
tive exiguousness and Inelasticity of it? own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contri¬ 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 
outset Is Rs. 983 lakhs, of which Madras 
contributes Rs. 348 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs. 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs. 
175 lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 
64 lakhs. The annual contribution is in 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future, and if reduction of the aggre¬ 
gate is found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions are to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. 

Responsibility.—The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules have 
given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
adult male population, and have enabled the 
Legislative Council of any "Governor’s province” 
to extend the franchise to wqipen. Tijf 
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following table shows the strength and composition of eaoh of the Provincial Councils:— 




Nominated and ex-officio. 


Province. 

Elected. 

Officials. 

Non-oSMals. 

Total. 

Madras . 

98 

23 

o 


Bombay. 

86 

20 

5 

111 

Bengal. 

113 

20 

6 

139 

United Provinces. 

100 

18 

5 

123 

Punjab . 

71 

16 

0 

93 

Bihar and Orissa. 

76 

18 

9 

103 

Central Provinces. 

63 

10 

5 

68 

Assam . 

39 

9 

5 

63 

Burma . 

78 

15 

8 

101 


The figures for officials in this table are maxima 
In every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials Is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion ; e.g., if there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ex-officio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must, bo seven 
nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa 
and two In each of the remaining provinces. 
Those Executive Councils contain an eqi al 


nun her of Indian and British members except 
in Bihar and Orissa where two of the three 
members are British officials. 

Electorates.—The electorates in each pro¬ 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa¬ 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special Interests into which the diverse elements 
of the Indian population naturally range them¬ 
selves. Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, a table showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the general 
position. 


Class of Electorate. 

No. of 

Electorates of 
this Class. 

No. of Members 
returnable by 
Electorates of 
this Class. 

Non- Muhammadan . 

42 

46 

Muhammadan. 

34 

39 

European . 

3 

6 

Anglo-Indian (in the technical sense of persons of mixed 

1 

2 

European and Asiatic desoent). 

Landholders •• . 

5 

6 

University . 

1 

1 

Commerce and Industry. 

8 

15 

Total 

94 

113 


Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri¬ 
torial basis, each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi¬ 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti¬ 
tuency of that class, who Inhabit a particular 
area. The normal area for a " Muhammadan ” 
or *'non-Muhammadan’’ constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu¬ 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural constitu¬ 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them¬ 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, six “ non-Muham¬ 
madan *’ and two " Muhammadan " the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
Which are designed tp represent special Inter¬ 


ests, such as Landholders, Universities, Plan¬ 
ters or Commerce being described as "special ’ 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction—Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc.—being known as * general ” 
constituencies. 


Voters* Qualifications. —The qualifica¬ 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi¬ 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak¬ 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification aB measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of inoome tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect¬ 
ive of the amount of their Income or property. 

Election Results. —A Parliamentary Paper 
(Cmd, 3923), published in JL9?7» gives the 
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following summary of election results. This return 
relates to the third General Election whicn took 
place in 1926, except in the case of the Council 
of State and the Burma Legislative Council the 
elections to which took place in 1925. In these two 
cases the elections were the seoond under the 
Act of 1919, because the Council of State has a 
life-time of five years as compared with three 
years in the case of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils; and because the 
Reforms were Inaugurated in Burma two years 
later than in other provinces. 


The figures given for the number of electors 
who voted and the percentages of the number 
who voted to the number on the electoral roll 
are, in the case of plural member constituencies 
approximate only. In these constituencies 
each elector has as many votes as there are 
seats to be filled and the figures are calculated 
on the assumption that each elector UBed all his 
votes; that is, the figure given as the number of 
electors who voted is the result of dividing 
the number of votes polled by the number of 
seats to be filled. 


Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

1 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi¬ 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con¬ 
stituencies. 

Per¬ 
centage 
in 1923. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Madras Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban .. 

9 

_ 

19 

69-69 

60. 

„ rural 

56 

6 

113 

46-59 

34* 

Muhammadan, urban 

2 

_ 

4 

50-78 

59- 

„ rural . 

11 

5 

21 

56-52 

52-1 

Indian Christians . 

5 

_ 

13 

69-35 

59- 

European . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Anglo-Indian. 

1 

_ 

3 

68-30 

_ 

Landholders. 

6 

2 

11 

94-83 

73-] 

University : . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

65-i 

Planters . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

European Commerce .. 

3 

3 

3 

— 

_ 

Indian Commerce . 

2 

1 

3 

97-8 

— 

Total 

| 98 

1 

20 

, 

193 

48-29 | 

36-3 


Total Electorate : 1,377,466. 


Of the 173 candidates for contested seats, 15 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 


Bombay Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban' .. 

11 

_ 

39 

35-59 

37-5 

„ rural 

35 

1 

82 

42-92 

80-4 

Muhammadan, urban 

5 

_ 

15 

36-50 

39-7 

„ rural 

22 

3 

49 

38-32 

52.1 

European . 

Landholders . 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

3 

— 

9 

63-51 

38-5 

University . 

1 

_ 

3 

65-73 

60-5 

European Commerce. 

4 

4 

4 

—. 

— 

Indian Commerce . 

3 

2 

5 

60*94 

68-6 

Total 

86 

12 

208 

40-55 

48-2 


Total Electorate ; 778,321. 


Of the 196 candidates for contested seats, 36 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure one* 
eighth of the number of votes polled. 
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Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi¬ 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con¬ 
stituencies. 

Per¬ 
centage 
in 1923. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Bengal Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban .. 


11 

3 

23 

48-36 

60-1 

„ rural 


35 

6 

79 

39-45 

42-8 

Muhammadan* urban 


6 

1 

13 

41-07 

49*6 

„ rural .. 


33 

3 

91 

37-03 

32-4 

Landholders 


5 

— 

13 

72-01 

82-9 

Universities. 


2 

— 

5 

77-78 

76-8 

European, General 


5 

5 

5 

— 

— 

„ Commerce 


11 

11 

11 

— 

91-2 

Anglo-Indian 


2 

— 

4 

35-8 

•— 

Indian Commerce 


4 

2 

8 

94-7 

77-1 

Total 


1 114 

31 ! 

232 

39-25 

39-0 


Total Electorate : 1,184,784. 

Of the 221 candidates for the contested seats, 50 forfeited their deposit, having failed to 
secure one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 


United Provinces Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 
„ rural 

Muhammadan, urban 
„ rural 

European 
Landholders 
University 

Commerce, European 
l( Indian 


Total 


8 

1 

24 

45-59 

46-7 

52 

5 

128 

49-3 

40-2 

4 

— 

9 

42-04 

49*1 

25 

7 

50 

64-5 

54-8 

1 

— 

2 

14-2 

— 

6 

1 

10 

57-0 

42-6 

1 

— 

2 

71-7 

74-9 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

94-0 

100 

17 

00 

CM 

CM 

50-2 

33-0 


Total Electorate : 1,598,673. 

Of the 211 candidates for the contested seats, 30 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


Sikhs 

Landholders 

University 

Commerce 

Industry 


adan, urban 

7 

1 

18 

52-0 

59*0 

rural 

13 

_ 

31 

53-6 

49-0 

urban 

5 

_ 

12 

59-0 

61-0 

rural 

27 

6 

62 

54-0 

52*0 


12 

5 

19 

45-0 

38*0 


4 

4 

4 

— 

78*0 

* * - - , T 

1 

__ 

2 

80-37 

84-0 


1 

1 

1 

— 

79-0 


1 

— 

3 

86-63 

— 

Total 

71 

17 

1 152 

! 51*42 

1 49-3 


Total Electorate : 702,835. 

Of the 135 candidates for contested seats, 19 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 
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Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi¬ 
dates for 
contested 1 
Seats. | 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con¬ 
stituencies. 

Per¬ 
centage 
in 1923. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) , 

(5) 

(6) 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 


6 


13 

49-4 

46*7 

„ rural 


42 

6 

95 

62-6 

62-8 

Muhammadan, urban 


3 


7 

61-2 

62-9 

,, rural 

European 


15 

2 

32 

64*5 

60-6 


1 

1 

1 


.. 

Landholders 


5 

2 

9 

85*5 

81*7 

University .. 


1 

•• 

3 

85-5 

76-7 

Planters, European 


1 

1 

1 

% m 

• t 

Mining, Indian 


1 

1 

1 

., 

% , 

,, European .. 


1 

1 ! 

1 

•• 


Total 

.. 

76 

14 

163 

60-54 

52-2 


Total Electorate : 374,818. 

Of the 149 candidates for contested seats, 17 forfeited their deposits, having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 


Central Provinces and Berar Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

9 

1 

26 

58-18 

56-6 

,, rural .. 

Muhammadan, urban 

32 

2 

76 

58-88 

57*4 

1 

1 

1 


65-6 

„ rural 

6 

1 

14 

67-i2 

56-8 

Landholders . 

3 


7 

70*05 

61-6 

Mining . 

1 


2 

68-0 

83-3 

Commerce and Industry 

2 

1 

3 

72*9 

71-7 

University. 

1 


3 

91-36 

93-0 

Total .. 

55 

7 

132 1 

61-9 ! 

57-7 


Total Electorate • 170,924. 


Of the 125 candidates for contested seats, 12 forfeited their deposit having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number of vote3 polled. 


Assam Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

1 

.. 

3 

65-3 

52-2 

„ rural 

20 

6 

40 

38-83 

38-2 

Muhammadan, rural 

12 

1 

26 

53-59 

49-9 

Planters . 

5 

5 

5 

' .. 

— 

Commerce (European) .. 

1 

.. 

2 

92-1 

— 

Total .. 

39 

12 

76 

44-17 

42-1 


Total Electorate: 249,747. 

pf the 34 candidates for the contested seats, 3 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure' 
one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 
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Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

i 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi¬ 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con¬ 
stituencies. 

Per¬ 
centage 
in 1923. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Burma Legislative Council. 


General, urban. 

14 

1 

30 

40*9 

Indian, urban. 

8 

1 

19 

61*15 

Karen, rural. 

5 

3 

7 

21*0 

General, rural. 

44 

3 

149 

15*0 

Anglo-Indian. 

1 


2 

28*0 

European . 

1 

” 1 

1 

•• 

Commerce . 

5 

5 

5 

.. 

University . 

1 

1 

1 


Total 

79 

15 

220 

10.0 


Total Electorate: 1,821,155. 


Legislative Assembly. 


Madrap— 






Non-Muhammadan 

10 

3 

20 

41*33 

42.8 

Muhammadan . 

3 

2 

7 

61*0 

52.0 

European .. . 

Landholders . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

82*0 

4i.O 

Indian Commerce 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

Bombay— 

Non-Muhammadan 

7 

1 

15 

48*94 

39.3 

Muhammadan . 

4 


10 

39*51 

33.8 

European .. . 

Landholders . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

•* 

5i.2 

Indian Commerce 

2 

2 

2 

.. 

94.9 

Bengal— 






Non-Muhammadan 

6 

2 

10 

49*0 

39.4 

Muhammada . 

6 


10 

40*48 

39.4 

European .. . 

Landholders . 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

76*1 

24.4 

Indian Commerce 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

.. 

United Provinces— 






Non-Muhammadan 

8 

2 

16 

51*4 

43.1 

Muhammadan . 

0 

2 

12 

57*53 

51.1 

European . 

Landholders . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

., 

29.2 

Punjab— 






Non-Muhammadan 

3 

% # 

7 

02*0 

01.0 

Muhammadan . 

0 

1 

15 

64*10 

64.0 

Sikh . 

2 

1 

3 

62*0 

53.0 

Landholders . 

1 


4 

87*0 

84.0 

Bihar and Orissa— 






Non-Muhammadan 

8 


17 

52*3 

42.1 

Muhammadan . 

3 

1 

5 

59*04 

55.2 

landholders . 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

07.4 
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Clas i of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi¬ 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 

stltuencise. 

Per¬ 
centage 
in 1923. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) ! 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

Legislative Assembly— < 

oontd 



Central Provinces and Berar—■ 






Non-Muhammadan 

4 

1 

7 

75‘ 65 

44*1 

Muhammadan . 

1 

1 

1 



Landholders . 

1 


2 

37*8 

— 

Assam— 






Non-Muhammadan 

2 

1 

5 

56-40 

_ 

Muhammadan . 

1 

— 

3 

52-43 

44- 0 

European. 

Delhi (General) . 

1 

1 

1 

. 


1 

— 

3 

65-0 

30-0 

Burma— 






Non-European . 

3 

— 

4 

13-77 

23-3 

European. 

1 

1 

1 

_ 


Ajmer-Merwara (General) .. 

1 


3 

66-42 

~74*5 

Tota 

105 

34 

206 

48-07 

41. 1 


— 

Provincial percen¬ 
tage of votes polled 
in contested 
constituencies. 

No. of candidates 
who forfeited 
deposit. 

Madras. 

48-44 

3 

Bombay. 

46-18 

6 

Bengal .. 

42-12 

6 

United Provinces . 

51-76 

1 

Punjab. 

62-79 

4 

Bihar and Orissa . 

52-57 


Central Provinces and Berar. 

75*2 

— 

Assam. ,, 

54-25 


Burma .. .. . 

13-77 

— 

Delhi. 

65-0 


Ajmer-Merwara . 

66-42 

1 


. Total Electobati: 1,125,602, 


Total Number of Voters in Constituencies. 835,437 

Number of Votes Polled „ „ . 401,575 


Women Voters* 

At the time of the elections In 1926 women were enfranchised in six provinces. The follow* 
ing figures give the number enfranchised in each province, and the number who voted, except in tl e 
ease of one province (Assam), where no separate reccid was kept of male or female^voters 
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•—Provincial Legislative Councils 


Province. 



No. enrolled. 

No. enrolled 
in contested 
Constituencies. 

No. who 
voted. 

Percentage 
of Col. 4 on 
Col. 3. 

(1) 



(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Madras .. .. 



114,199 

106,875 

19,084 

18*5 

Bombay 

United Provinces 



38,478 

75,105 

37,974 

09,797 

7,010 

4,414 

20*1 

0-3 

Punjab 

Burma.. 



| 10,055 

13,280 

1,190 

8*9 



1 102,177 

100,417 

9,875 

9*8 


Madras 

Bombay 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma.. 


Legislative Assembly. 

18,375 13,179 

4,404 2,810 

0,071 4,627 

2,065 1,217 

5,193 Nc 


3,179 2,910 22-1 

2,810 343 12-2 

4,627 210 4*5 

1,217 150 12-3 

Not recorded separately. 


Council of State. 

(Second Election of 1925.) 


Place and Class of 
Constituency. 


Madras— 

Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
Bombay— 

Non-Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

„ (Sind) .. 
Chamber of Commerce . 
Bengal— 

East: Non-Muhammadan. 
West: ,, 

East: Muhammadan 
West: 

Chamber of Commerce . 
United Provinces— 

Northern: Non-Muham 

madan 

Central: „ 

Southern ,, 

East: Muhammadan 
West: „ 

Punjab— 

Non-Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

Sikh . 

Bihar and Orissa— 
Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 
Central Provinces: General 
Berar: General 
Assam : Muhammadan 
Burma— 

General. 

Chamber of Commerce . 











































The Government of India. 




POWERS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


In origin the legislative authority In British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, of the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, “ for the purpose of 
legislation.” When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council certain 
“ additional members,” at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin¬ 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi¬ 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti¬ 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of ** additional ” members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-official In¬ 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina¬ 
tion as the means of selecting non-official mem¬ 
bers, and the functions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella¬ 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern¬ 
ment. This extension of the powers of the 
Councils was in the main the result of the ** Mor- 
ley-Minto Act ” of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it. 
Lord, Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding the terma of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 
1 owers of all Councils t o the discussion of legis¬ 
lative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques¬ 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councilsto vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-official members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider¬ 
able increase in the number of both non-official 
and official members, and the setting up in every 
province of a non-official (though not, save in one 
province, an elected) majority, A further import¬ 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was^the appointment of an Indian member 
to the executive Council of the Governor- 
General and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse¬ 
quently created. 

Old System. —But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro¬ 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of the 
provinces for the purpose of advising on, apd 


enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
official element in the Provincial Counoils as 
constituted by Lord Morley's Act of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro¬ 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-official members Id a slight 
majority over their official colleagues; but for 
various reasons this control, even in the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly be described as definite 
pcpular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control¬ 
ling voic- at all. 

The Changes.—The most important changes 
made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were— 

(1) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies ; 

(it) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 

(Hi) power to frame their own rules of proce¬ 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the Gover¬ 
nor’s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence¬ 
ment is the right to elect hheir own President^ 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start every Council has 
an elected Deputy President. The Governor 
(who formerly was ex-offico President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient importance to require a detailed ex¬ 
planation of its scope, which can best be given 
in the terms of the Act itself (section 72 d). 

72d.— (1) The provisions contained in this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors' legislative councils. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be aid in the form 
of a statement before the council in each year 
and the proposals of the local government for 
tlio appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
oi the whole grant or by the omission or reduc¬ 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed :— 

Provided that— 

(a) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with¬ 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by the de¬ 
mand is essential to the discharge of his res¬ 
ponsibility for the subject; and 

16 ) the governor shall have power in cases of 
smergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
cn of any department; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall he made exoept on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-scction shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure :— 

(<) Contributions payable by the local govern¬ 
ment to the Governor-General in Council; and 

(ii) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
oans; and 

(tit) Expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(it>) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint¬ 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council; and 

(t>) Salaries of judges of the high court ol the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 

Executive and Legislature.—In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “ reserved '• and 
** transferred ” categories. The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans¬ 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important ol 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad¬ 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
•certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul¬ 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries. 
The " reserved ” subjects comprise all those in 
the list of 44 provincial ” (as distinct from “ cen¬ 
tral subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery.—No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 in the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council; 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with it. For BUch decisions the Governor in 
Council remains, as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and on ques¬ 
tions of legislation andsupply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major¬ 
ity of the Legislative Counoil. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis¬ 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
less important factor is the existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
In fact are legally absolved from, any responsi¬ 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans¬ 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
their colleagues in the Executive Council. But, 


these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 
constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res¬ 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support ol Parliament 
and. in the last resort of the British electorate. 

Transfer of Control.—With regard to trans¬ 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia¬ 
ment to the electorand the Legislative Council 
In the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of “reserved” subjects or “de¬ 
partments,” so each Minister is directly res¬ 
ponsible for the admnistration of those parti¬ 
cular transferred “ departments ” which are 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility 
lies. not, as in the case of a member of the Exe¬ 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
be is an elected member and from which he is 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover¬ 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis¬ 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla¬ 
tion, Is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify its con¬ 
trol over the “ reserved ” subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
Its mandate; and this power Is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use which he makes of his vote. 
No doubt this statement requires some quali¬ 
fication before It can he accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub¬ 
jects is ”the Governor acting with Ministers 
appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and Indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in Us administration 
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which, In his Judgment, was incompatible 
with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity; 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis¬ 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom* " If after hearing all the arguments,” 
observed the Committee, “ Ministers should 
“ decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
“ opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
“ ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 
“ fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
“ it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
“ vote anv particular piece of legislation. It 
“is not possible but that in India, as in all other 
“countries, mistakes w^l be made by Ministers 
“acting with the approval of a majority or the 
“ Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
“ learning except through experience and 
“the realisation of responsibility.** 

Provision of Funds.— The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu¬ 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made “ for 
“the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
“purpose of such ' administration * i.e., the 
“ administration of transferred subjects by the 
“ Governor acting with Ministers Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of this 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an “ order 
of allocation ** or to modify it in accordance 
with their joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows.*— 

“ The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two -ddes 
of the provincial governments. They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certair circums¬ 
tances, become the cause of much fric- 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the nine ** Governors provinces ” are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern¬ 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six members 
of the Governor-General's Executive Counoll 
(which, however, has had the far-reaching 
consequence that three of the eight members of j 
the Oounoil are now Indians), and the reconsti-1 


tion in the provincial government, and they 
are of opinion that the rules governing bne al¬ 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there iB likely to be a serious or pro¬ 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex¬ 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub¬ 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com¬ 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer¬ 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov¬ 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans¬ 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist¬ 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority as the Gover¬ 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are oi opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matter 
as in all others, should be of such mutual sym¬ 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in¬ 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Council to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 

S artments entrusted So their care. On the 
overnor personally will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.** 


GOVERNMENT. 

tution in a much more enlarged representative 
and independent form of the central legisla¬ 
ture. It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor-General’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
“additional members'* appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation. Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of “ addi¬ 
tional members,” who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, i.$. t the Executive 
Councillors, still persisted up to th> passing of 
the Act of 1919. That Act, however, has en¬ 
tirely remodelled the “Indian Legislature,** 
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as it !• now called, which has become, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor's province 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
as are specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chambers. The 
** Council of State " contains 60 members, of 
whom 34 are elected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who. though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials. The 
“Legislative Assembly” consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member, who, though actually elected, is tech¬ 
nically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, 26 are required to be officials. The 
members of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council are not ex-officio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem¬ 
ber. Any member of the Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber. 
The President of the Upper Chamber Is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four yeart> after the constitution of the 
Chamber, is the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber is to elect its own President, and It 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years; but either Chamber, or both simul¬ 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General. 

Election.—The method of election lor 

both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
ature which no longer exists. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
is on the same model as that for the Pro¬ 
vincial Councils already described except that, j 
firstly, the property qualifleati n for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) is higher 
in order to obtain manageable co istituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly , 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis; 
that is a fixed number of the elective seats in 
eaoh Chamber is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as¬ 
signed area of the province. 

The following table shows the allotment of 


the elective seats:— 

Legislative 

Council Of 


Assembly, 

State. 

Madras 

.. 16 

6 

Bompay 

.. 16 

6 

Bengal 

17 

6 

United Provinces 

.. 16 

& 

Punjab 

• . 12 



Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 

Assam 

Burma 

Delhi 


12 3 

6 2 

4 1 

4 2 

1 

104 34 


Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly—namely, the 
entire province in each case—it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be s ilit into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct13 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
said that tho normal area unit in the case oi 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Commis¬ 
sioner). 

The Franchise.—The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec¬ 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select¬ 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province. Tho qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutatis mutandis, as for candi¬ 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro¬ 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a ” Senate 
of Elder Statesmen ” and thus to constitute a 
body capable oL performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber. With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a high 
property Qualification—adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country—the rules admit as quali¬ 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem¬ 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers :—The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the ” central ” sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has aoquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Government 
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But as no direct attempt has yet been made to on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
introduce responsible government at the centre, vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
the step in that direction having been avowedly supplies are, as conferred on the Governor- 
confined to the provinces, and as consequently General in his relationship with the Indian 
the Executive Government of India remains Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil* than in the provinces; that is to say, they 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and cover the whole field and are not confined in 
Parliament, it follows that the powers conferred their application to categories of subjects. 

THE INDIA OFFICE. 

The Act makes no structural changes Indian students in England. Concurrently 
In the part played by the India Office in with this change, it is now possible to defray 
the administration of Indian affaris. Slight from British revenues the salaries of the Sccre- 
alterations have been effected in the tary of State and of the Parliamentary Under¬ 
number and tenure of office of the members Secretary, and that portion of the cost of salaries 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, and some of India Office staff and general maintenance 
relaxations have been made in the statutory which is attributable to the exercise of its ad- 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure ministrative as distinct from purely agency 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- functions, 
sions now exist which will undoubtpdlv as time 

goes on have a material effect on the activities In due course the apportionment to British 
of the Office as it is now constituted. A High estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
Commissioner for India has been appointed for it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
of the Government of India, that portion of ed ; then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
India Office functions which is of the nature of and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- J United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues, 
vision and control. The process of separation; Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this was the only basis for settlement, and for five 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but years from 1920-21, the cost of the India Office 
a substantial beginning has been made by hand- payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 136,500/., which includes the salaries of the 
missioner the large departments which are con- Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores Under-Secretary, and a contribution of 40,0001., 
and stationery in England for Government which has for some years been made by the 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
retired members of Indian services resident in result of the recommendations of the Welby 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of Commission. 

THE FUTURE. 

The Act of 1919 and its provisions are appointment, with the concurrence of both 
essentially transitional. It Is intended, not Houses of Parliament, of persons to be a Com- 
to set up a new and permanent constitution, mission to inquire into the working of the 
but to make such changes ir the law as Indian Constitution and to consider the 
will enable “ the progressive realisation of desirability of establishing, extending, modify- 
responsible Government in British India as ing, or restricting the degree of responsible 
an integral part of the Empire.” This feature government then existing there. The Govern- 
of the Act was clearly expressed in its Preamble ment have decided, for various reasons which 
but although the Preamble finds no place in the I need not now specify that it is desirable to 
law as amended by the Act of 1919, that law anticipate the date (December, 1929) con- 
now contains provision for the appointment, templated by the Act, and to appoint this most 
after a period of 10 years’ trial of the law in its important Boyal Commission forthwith, 
amended form, of a Parliamentary Commission Balancing the various considerations and en- 
“ for the purpose of inquiring into the working deavouring to give due weight to each, His 
of the system of government, the growth of edu- Majesty’s Government have decided upon the 
cation, and the development of representative following procedure 

institutions in British India, and matters con- (a) They propose to recommend to His 

aected therewith,” and such a Commission, when Majesty that the Statutory Commission should 

appointed, is directed to “ report as to whether be composed as follows :— 

it is desirable to establish the principle of res- The Right Hon. Sir John Simon, K.C.V.O., 

ponsible government, or to extend, modify, or K. C. (Chairman). 

restrict the degree of responsible government Viscount Burnham, G.C.M.G., C.H. 

then existing ” in British India. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. 

- Statutory Commission appointed-— On The Hon. E- C- G- Cadogan, C.B. 

November 8, 1927, the Prime Minister (Mr. The Right Hon. Stephen Walsh* (It was 

Baldwin) made the following statement in the subsequently announced that owing to ill-health, 
House of Commons, announcing the appoint- Mr. Walsh would be unable to serve and Mr. 
ment, personnel and programme of the Statutory Vernon Hartshorn was nominated in his 
Commission on Indian Reforms. place.) 

” As the House will remember, one of the pro- Colonel the Right Hon. G. R% Lane-Fox. 

visions contained in the Indian Reforms Act Major C. R Attlee. 

of 1919 required, “at the expiration of ten These names will be submitted to both 

years after the passing ” of that Act. the Houses in Resolutions, 
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(6) His Majesty's Government cannot, of 
course, dictate to the Commission what pro* 
cedure it shall follow but they are of opinion 
that its task in taking evidence would be 
greatly facilitated if it were to invite the Central 
Indian Legislature to appoint a Joint Select 
Committee chosen from its elected and nomi¬ 
nated unofficial members, which would draw up 
its views and proposals in writing and lay them 
before the Commission for examination in such 
manner as the latter may decide. The Com¬ 
mittee might remain in being for any consulta¬ 
tion which the Commission might desire at 
subsequent stages of the inquiry. It should 
be clearly understood that the purpose of 
this suggestion is not to limit the discretion of 
the Commission in hearing other witnesses: 

(c) His Majesty’s Government suggest that 
a similar procedure should be adopted with the 
Provincial Legislatures: 

(i i ) The vast area to be covered may make 
it desirable that the task of taking evidence 
on the more purely administrative questions 
involved should be undertaken by some other 
authority which would be in the closest touch 
with the Commission. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment suggest that the Commission on arrival 
in India should consider and decide by what 
machinery this wosk may most appropriately 
be discharged, this will not, of course, debar 
the Commission from the advantage of taking 
evidence itself upon these subjects to what¬ 
ever extent it may think desirable : 

( 0 ) When the Commission has reported and 


its report has been examined by the Govern 
ment of India and his Majesty's Government 
it will be the duty of the latter to present 
proposals to Parliament. But it is not the 
intention of his Majesty's Government to ask 
Parliament to adopt these proposals without 
first giving a full opportunity for Indian opinion 
of different schools to contribute its view upon 
them. And to this end it is intended to invite 
Parliament to refer these proposals to considera¬ 
tion by a Joint Committee of both Houses and to 
facilitate the presentation to that Committee 
both of the views of the Indian Central Legis¬ 
lature by delegations who will be invited to 
attend and confer with the Joint Committee and 
also of the views of any other bodies whom the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee may desire to 
consult. 

The ante-dating of the Commission Involves 
an amendment of the Act, and a Bill to this 
end will be introduced at once." 

The report of the Simon Commission will be 
published in the spring of 1930. The report 
of the Indian Central Committee appointed in 
September 1928 to collaborate with the Simon 
Commission was presented to Parliament 
in December 1929. The Indian Central Com¬ 
mittee was composed of the Hon. Sir Sankaran 
Nair, The Hon. Sir Arthur Froom, the Hon. 
Raja Nawab Ali Khan, the Hon. Sardar Bahadur 
Shivdev Singh Uberoi, Nawab Sir Zulflqar Ali 
Khan, Sir Harl Singh Gour, Dr. Abdulla Suhra- 
wardy, Mr. Kikabhai Fremchand and Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah. 


DOMINION STATUS. 


A statement Issued by H. E. the Viceroy on 
Oct. 31, 1929 defined the goal of British policy 
as follows:— 

" The goal of British policy was stated 
in the declaration of August, 1917, to be that of 
providing for " the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the 

f )rogressive realization of responsible government 
n India as an integral part of the British 
Empire." As I recently pointed out, my 
own Instrument of Instructions from the King- 
Emperor expressly states that it is His Majesty’s 
will and pleasure that the plans laid by Parlia¬ 
ment in 1919 should be the means by which 
British India may attain its due place among 
His Dominions. Ministers of the Crown, more¬ 
over, have more than once publicly declared that 
it is the desire of the British Government that 
India, should, in the fullness of time, take her 
place in the Empire in equal partnership with the 
Dominions. But in view of the doubts which 
have beon expressed both in Great Britain and 
India regarding the interpretation to be placed 
on the intentions of the British Government in 
enacting the Statute of 1919,1 am authorized on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government to state 
clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in 
the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue 
of India’s constitutional progress, as there 
contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion 
status. 

“ In the full realization of this policy, it 
iB evidently important that the Indian States 
should be afforded an opportunity of finding 


their place, and, even if we cannot at present 
exactly foresee on what lines this development 
may be shaped, it is from every point of view 
desirable that whatever can be done should be 
done to ensure that action taken now is not 
inconsistent with the attainment of the ultimate 
purpose which those, whether in British India 
or the States, who look forward to some unity 
of All India, have in view. 

" His Majesty’s Government consider that 
both these objects—namely that of finding the 
best approach to the British Indian side of the 
problem, and secondly, of ensuring that in this 
process the wider question of closer relations in 
the future between the two parts of Greater India 
is not overlooked—can best be achieved by the 
adoption of procedure such as the Commission 
has outlined. When, therefore, the Commission 
and the Indian Central Committee have sub¬ 
mitted their Reports and these have been 
published, and when his Majesty's Government 
have been able, in consultation with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to consider these matters in the 
light of all the material then available they will 
propose to invite representatives of different 
parties and interests in British India and repre¬ 
sentatives of the Indian States to meet them, 
separately or together as circumstances may 
demand, for the purpose of conference and 
discussion in regard both to the British-Indian 
and the All-Indian problems. It will be their 
earnest hope that by this means it may subse¬ 
quently prove possible on these grave issues to 
submit proposals to Parliament which may 
command a wide measure of general assent." 
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PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 

The Governor-General and the " Executive ” f once or twice a week—to discuss questions 


members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There are seven Executive Mem¬ 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec¬ 
tively the portfolios of Education, Health and 
Land ; Home ; Finance; Commerce; Industries 
and Labour; Law. The Viceroy acts as his 
own member In charge of Foreign affairs. Rail¬ 
ways are administered by a Chief Commissioner, 
with the assistance of a Hallway Board ; and 
are for administrative parposes grouped under 
the segis of the Commerce Department. The 
Commander-in-Chief may also be and in 
ractice always is, an “ Ordinary ” mem- 
er of the Council. He holds charge of the 
Army Department. The Governors of Madras. 
Bombay and Bengal become “extraordinary" 
members If the Council meets within their Presi¬ 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
in India which the Governor-General appoints; 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla. 

In regard to his own Department each Mem¬ 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and In the event of the Depart¬ 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re¬ 
ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun¬ 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet—ordinarily 


which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter is of such grave im¬ 
portance as to justify such a step. Eaoh depart¬ 
mental office is in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under¬ 
secretary of State in the United Kingdom; 
but with these differences—that the Secretary 
is present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed : that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of Importance arising in his 
Department; that he has the right of bring¬ 
ing to the Viceroy’s special notice any case 
in which he considers that the Viceroy’s 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member 01 
Council; and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under¬ 
secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, in the oase of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract. 


THE DIVISION 

The keynote of the scheme is effective pro¬ 
vincial autonomy and the establishment oi 
an immediate measure of responsibility in flic 
provinces all of which aie raised to the statu? 
of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro¬ 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, with the 
corollary that all others vest in the Provincial 
Governments:— 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
and Air Forces in India, or with His Majesty's 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 

(b) Naval and military works cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisa¬ 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India, 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely 

(o) railway and extra-municipal tramways 
In so far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part II of this 
Schedule; 

(b) aircraft and all matters connected there¬ 
with; and 


IF FUNCTIONS. 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent io be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-Genera 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water 
ways in so far as declared to be a central subject 
in accordance with entry 5 (c). 

7. Light-houses (including their approa¬ 
ches) beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be m&ior ports by rule 
made by the Governor-General in Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature, 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in¬ 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, Inoome- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currenoy and coinage. 

13. Public debt qt India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

15. The Indian Audit Department and ex¬ 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 90-D (1) of the Act. 

10. Civil law, including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities, 
and civil procedure. 
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17. Commerce, Including banking and 
insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associa¬ 
tions. 

19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
control by a central authority is declared by 
rule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
interest. 

20. Development ol industries, in cases 

where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor-Genera' 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con¬ 
cerned expedient in the public interest. ! 

2f. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart¬ 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in 
so far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula¬ 
tion of mines. 

20. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright 


29. Emigration from, and immigration into, 
British India, and inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal law, including criminal pro¬ 
cedure. 

31. Centra I pol ice organisation. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and for 
professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

30. Archaeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

3ft. Meteorology. 

39. Census and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation in regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject is in Part 
II of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor-General in Council. 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
provincial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cost of, the Governor-General 
in Council. 

45. The Public Service Commission. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

His Excellency the Right Hon. Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, Baron Irwin of Kirby 
Underdale, g.m.s.i., g.m.i.e., 4 th April 1926. 


PERSONAL STAFF OF 


Private Secretary. — G. Cunningham, C.I.E., 

O. B.E., i.e.s. 

Asst. Private Secretary. —L. C. L. Griffin, l.c.8. 
Military Secretary. —Major temp. Lieut.-Col. 

C. 0. Harvey, c.v.o., c.b.e., m.c., C.I. Horse, 

P. 3.0. 

Personal Asst. —W. H. P. de la Hey. 

Comptroller of the Household, —Lt.-Col. W. W. 
Muir, O.B.E., M.V.O. 

Aides-de-Camp. —Major W. P. A. Bradshaw, 

D. S.O., S.a’ds. ; Capt. J.A. Lloyd, Gren. G’ds; 
C’apt. J. L., Wardle, R. Deccan Horse; 
Capt. A. G. S. Alexander, C.I. Horse; Lt. 

F. G.W., Jackson, Ii.H.G.; Lt. A. H. Pepys, 
The Royals; Hony. Lt. Jafar Husain, late 

G. G. B. G.; Shaikh Faiz-ud-din, Risaldar- 
Major, i.d.s.m., R. Deccan Horse. 

Surgeon. —Lt.-Col. H. H. Thorburn, C.I.E., M.B., 
I.M.S. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp. —Lt.-Col. D. S. 
Mackay, v.d., E. Coast Bn. (A. F. I.); Lt.-Col. 
N. ,L. Inkson, d.s.o., v.D., G. I. P. Ry. R. 
(AeF.I.); Lt.-Col. T. R. Neely, v.d., B. N. Ry. 
(A.F.I.); Lt.-Col. T. Martin Jones, v. D., 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Bur. Ry. Bn. (A.F.I.); Lt.-Col. B. Leicester, 
A.i.R.o. ; Lt.-Col. H. C. Manders, V.D. Assam 
V.L.H., (A.F.f.); Lt.-Col. G. S. Bocquet, C.I.E., 
V.D., E. B. Ry. Bn. (A.F.I.); Lt.-Col. L. B. 
Grant. T.D., Simla Rif. (A. F. I.); Capt. II. 
Morland, C.I.E., R.I.M.; Lt.-Col. C.G. Lees, v.d., 
Bihar L. H. (A.F.I.); Lt.-Col. W. H. Neilson, 
O.B.E., V.D. , Bo. Bn. (A.F.I.); Lt.-Col. P. 
F. C. Janrdain, M.C., V.D., Nilgiri M. Bn. (A. 
F. I.); Sardar Bahadur Daud Khan ; Colonel, 
Commandant, Alwar Partap Pal tail, Sardar 
Bahadur, Nand Singh, I.O.M., Lieut.-Colonel, 
Commandant, Faridkot State Forces; Bahadur 
Bachan Singh, Colonel, Commandant, Nabha 
Akal Infantry Lieut.-Colonel Bahadur Sardar 
Sinhjl, Commandant, Bhavnagar Lancers; 
Sardar Bahadur Mit Singh Hony. Capt. 
i.o.m., late 53rd Sikhs F.F. Bahadur Kami 
Singh, Raisaldar-Maj., i.d.s.m., late 13tli 
D. C. Lrs. Sardar Bahadur Muhi-ud-din Khan, 
Hony. Capt. c.i.e., i.d.s.m., late 31st 

D.C.O. Lrs.;Sardar Bahadur Dalpat Singh, 
Hony. Capt. I.O.M., late 9 Jat. R.; 
Sardar Bahadur Gulab Shah, Hony. Capt. 
late 10 BaluchR. 
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Honorary Surgeons. —Maj.-Genl. J. W.D. Megaw, 
c.i.B., M.B., I.M.S.; Lt.-Col. A. K. H. 

Pollock, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.V. A. F. 
(Med. Corps).; Maj.-Genl. H. Boulton, 
C.B., O.B.B., m.d., I. M. S.; Col. A. B. Fry, 
C.I.B., D.s.o., m.d., I.M.S.; Maj.-Genl. L. Hum¬ 
phry, O.M.G., (late R. A.M. C.); Col. G. G., 
Delap, C.M.G., D.s.o. , (late R.A.M.C.); Col. 
*C. A. Sprawson, c.i.B., m.d., f.r.c.p., I.M.S.; 
Col. L. J. M. Deas, M.B., f.r.c.S.e., I.M.S.; 
Col. A. H. Salford, C.B.E., (late R.A.M.C.) ; 
Col. H. S. Roch, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.8.O., (late 
R.A.M.C.); Col. W. M., Houston, m.b., I.M.S. 


Honorary Assistant Surgeons .—Rai Bahadur 
Tarak Nath Mitra, (Bihar & Orissa); Maj. 
[Hon. Lt. Col. K. K. Chatterji, F.R.c.s.i, 
(Bengal), I. T.F. M.C. (Bengal.); Bhagwan 
Das, L. M. & s., (Central Provinces); S. Barna 
Iyer, L. M. & s. (Madras) (Burma).; Rao 
Bahadur, James, G. V. Avargal, M.R.lly. 
(Madras); Bai Bahadur Har Prasad,(United 
Provinces); Sadar Bahadur Diwan Singh 
Duggal, m.b.e. (Punjab); V. L. Bathe, B.A., 
l.m. <fc s. (Bom.), f.h.c.s. (Edin.) d.t.M. & H. 
(Cantab.) b.m.s. (Bombay.) 


COUNCIL, 


Ordinary Members — 

His Excellency Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwocd, Bart., G.O.B., g.c.m.g., K.O.s.I., 
O.I.B., d.s.o,, Commander-in-Chief in India (Army). 

Sir George Ernest Schuster, k.c.m.g., (Finance). 

Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Habibullah Saheb Bahadur, K.C.I.E. (Education, Flealtb 
and Lands). 

Sir George Rainy, k.c.i.e., O.8.I., (Railways, Commerce and Ecclesiastical). 

Sir BhupendraNath Mitra, m.a., k.o.i.e„c.b.e. (Industries and Labour). 

Sir James Crerar, C.S.I., O.I.E., I.C.S. (Home). 

Sir Brijendra Lai Mittcr, Kt., (Law). 


SECRETA R1AT. 


Department op Education, Health and 
Lands. 

Secretary, Sir Frank Noyce, C.S.I., C.B.E., I.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary, Ram Chandra. 

Educational Commissioner with the Government 
of India , R. Littlehailes, C.I.B. 

Inspector-General of Forests, A. Rodger, O.B.E., 
(Dehra Dun). 

Asst. Secretary, H. H. Lincoln. 

Superintendents, T. McDonnell, J. H. Green, 
Rao Sahib L. M. Roy, E. B. Hughes, 
Dhanpat Rai. 

Finance Department. 

Secretary, The Hou’ble Mr. E. Burdon, C.S.I., 
C.I.B., I.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary, B. Rama Rau, I.c.s. 

Vnder-Secretary, Sardar Bahadur Vital 
Singh, M.A. 

Assistant-Secretary, Rai Bahadur C. N. Chakra- 
burty, b.a. 

Superintendents, Shah Mohammad, m.a., Bhag- 
want Kishore, 0. Johnson, R. Kor, K. 
Mangesh Rau. B.A. 

Controller of the Currency, H. Denning, I.C.S. 

Accountant-General, Central Revenues , G. Kaula. 

Auditor-General , Sir Frederic Gauntlett, k.b.e. 
C.I.E., I.O.S. 

Controller, J. E. C. Jukes, c.i.B., i.c.s. 

Army Department. 

Secretary, G. M. Young, i.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, G. R. F. Tottenham, 1.0.8. 


Establishment Officer, E. A. Daniel. 

Director of Military Lands and Cantonments , 
Colonel R. H. Palin, o.b.e. 

Assistant Secretaries. W. C. Debcnham M.B.E., 
Rai. Bahadur J. C. Das Gupta (offg.). 

Officer-in-Charge, Medal Distribution, A. P. 
Bates. 

Superintendents, Rai Sahib S. S. Ghosh,.Rai 
Sahib H. D. Ghosh, S. Banerjee (offg.), A. P 
West, N. N. Sen and W. G. MacLeod. 

Central Board op Revenue. 

Members. The Hon’ble Mr. A. R. L. Tottenham, 
c.i.e., i.c.s., and A. H. Lloyd, c.i.B., i.c.s. 

Secretary, V. S. Sundaram, B.A. 

Military Finance Branch. 

Financial Adviser , A. F. L. Brayne, OJ.E., i.c,S. 

Deputy Financial Advisers, A. C. Tyndale, M.A 
Lt. Col. J. S. Graham, J. C. Crawford, H. L. 
Livingstone and H . S. Cumber. 

Assistant Financial Advisers, Rai Bahadur K. 
C. Maulk, B.A., H. D. Banerjee, Rai Sahib 
A. K. Ghosh, b.a., Mr. F. W. Reed, W. E. 
Morton. 

Superintendents, Gauri Shanker, B.A., A. J. 
Mendes, A. T. Banerjee, Amar Nath, Hakumat 
Rai and H. D. Bamanjee. 

Foreign and Political Department. 

Secretary, Political , The Hou’ble Sir Charles 
Watson, K.C.I.K., c.s.i. 

Secretary , Foreign, Sir Denys de S.Bray, k.c.i.h. 
C.SJ., 0JU1. 
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Deputy Secretary , Foreign , J. G. Acheson. 
Undersecretary, Capt. C. W. L. Harvey, m.c. 
Assistant Secretary, E. Bertram Higgs, m.b.e., 
(on leave). 

Assistant Secretary , J. W. S. Inglis, i.s.o. 
Attache , Khan Sahib Mohd. Ghias-ud-Din. 
Military Adviser-in-Chief, Indian State Forces, 
Major-General G. A. H. Beatty, c.b., c.s.i., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Staff Officer to the Military Adviser-in-Chief 
Indian State Forces , Major W. E. Beazley, 
M.o. 

Superintendents, (on leave) M. Smith, R. S. 
Budd, G. G. Bladen-Taylor, G. M. Coates, 
J. R. Rodgers, J. Piner, E. A. Reid, E. C. 
Otto, E. A. Hill (on leave), Rai Bahadur 

S. C. Biswas, G. A. Heron, B. Ott, and 
E. Leicester. 

Home Department. 

Secretary, H. G. Haig, O.I.E., I.c.s. 

Joint Secretary, C. W. Gwynne, O.I.E., C.B.E. 
Deputy Secretary, S. N. Roy. 

Under Secretary, K. R. Menon, I.C.S. 

Assistant Secretary, E. H. Brandon, U. C. Stuart. 
Superintendent, Rao Sahib K. P. Anantan, 

T. P. Ks. W. D’Almeida, Narendra Nath 
Banarjee, F. H. T. Ward, W. B. Staggs. 

Director, Public Information. 

Director, J. Coatman, j.p. 

Imperial Council of Agriculture Research 
Chairman, The Hon. Khan Bahadur Mian Sir 
Fazl-i-Husain, k.c.i.e. 

Vice-Chairman and Principal Administrative 
Officer, Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghava- 
charya, k.b.e. 

Agricultural Expert, Mx. B. C. Burt, m.b.e., B.sc. 
Secretary, Mr. M. S. A. Hydari, i.c.s. 

Department of Commerce. 

Secretary, The Hon. Mr. J. A. Woodhead, i.c.s. 

Joint Secretary, H. A. F. Lindsay, c.i.e., c.b.e., 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Actuary to the Government of India, H. G. W. 
Meikle. 

Chief Inspector of Lighthouses in British India, 
J. Oswald, B.sc. 

Nautical Adviser, Captain H. J. T. Grey. 

Chief Surveyor, F. Rae. 

Superintendents, Ladli Pershad, G. Corley- 
Smith, A. N. Puri, I. H. Desai. 

Post and Telegraph Department. 
Director-General, H. A. Sams, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

(Railway Board) Railway Department. 
Chief Commissioner, Sir Austen Hadow, Kt., 
0.V.0 

Financial Comm trap. R. Rau,K.A. 


Member, M. W. Brayshay. 

Member, H. A. M. Harmay. 

Director of Establishment, J. C. Highet, F.CH. 
Director, Civil Engineering, Mr. A. Lines. 
Director Mechanical Engineering, F. J. Page. 
Director of Traffic, C. P. Colvin. 

Deputy Director of Finance, B. de Lange. 
Secretary, R. C. Moss. 

Deputy Secretary, I. T. C. Pringle. 

Deputy Director Programme, G. C. Laughton. 
Deputy Director, Stores, R. C. Case. 

Deputy Director, Statistics, B. Moody. 
Deputy Director, Finance, B. de Longe. 

Assistant Director, Statistics, Gopal Nath 
Mehra. 

Timber Advisory Officer, W. A. Bailey, I.F.S. 
Chief Superintendent, H. W. C. C. Smith. 
Technical Officer, H. N, Colam. 

Officer on Special Duty, J. N. Compton. 

Legislative Department. 

Secretary, L. Graham, C.I.E,, I.C.S. 

Joint Secretary and Draftsman, D. G. Mitchell 
C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary, G. H. Spence, I.O.S. 

Assistant Secretary, C. H. F. Pereira. 

Solicitor to the Government of India, T. E. 
T. Upton. 

Asstt. Solicitor to the Government of India , S 
Webb-Johnson. 

2nd Assistant Solicitor to the Government of 
India, S. Mushran, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Superintendents, D. D. Baird, F. A. Thorpe, A. 
W. Chick. 

Attaches, Saiyid Anwar Yussoof and M. 
Ziand-Din. 

Department of Commerce. 

Secretary, The Hon. Sir Geoffrey Corbett, k.b.e., 
C.I.E., i.c.s. 

Joint Secretary, J. A. Woodhead, i.c.s. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur S. N. Banerjee, 
B.A. 

Asst, Secretary, Rai Sahib L. Sen, B.A. 
Superintendents, Ladli Prasad, B.A., G. Corley- 
Smith, A. N. Puri, B.A., ll.b. and I. H. 
Desai. 

Actuary to the Government of Mia, H. 0. 
W. Meikle, f.7«a. 

Northern India Salt revenue. 
Commissioner, A. L. Hoyle. 

Deputy Commissioner, F. D. Reid. 

General Manager , A. D. C. Mclver. 

Assistant Commissioners , C. H. Pitt, I. E. Pe¬ 
terson and D. M. Smith. 

Survey Department. 

Surveyor-General of Mia, Brigadier R. H. 
Thomaa, DA. 0. 
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Director , Sir Edwin H. Pascoe, Kfc., M.A., Sc.d. 
D.SC., F.G.8., F.A.S.B, 

* Superintendents, L. L. Termor, o.b.h., a.R.s.m., 
D.sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., f.a.s.b. ; G. E. Pilgrim, 
D.SC., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. ; G. de P. Cotter jB. a. ; 
J. C. Brown, o.b.e., d.sc., f.a.s.b. ; H. C. 
Jones, a.e.sj£,, A.R.o.s. , f.g.s.; A. M. Heron, 
d.sc., f.g.s., f.r.g.s. and C. S. Tox, D.SC. 

Chemist, W. A. K. Christie, B.sc, Ph.D.s.B. 
Botanical Survey. 

Director, C. C. Oalder, b.sc. (Agr.), f.g.s.. 
l)r. S. N. Bal, Ph. d.. Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum ; P. T. Russell, Su¬ 
perintendent, Cinchona Cultivation in Burma. 
archabological survey. 
Director-General of Archaeology ,Sir J.H. Marshall 
Kt., O.I.E., M.A., ll.D., F. S. A. ; Deputy 
Director-General, J. A. Page, Joint Deputy 
Director-General, Day a Ram Sahani, m.a. ; 
Superintendent, Eastern Circle, K.N. Dikshit, 
MA. ; Superintendent, Western Circle, Ganesh 
Chandra, Superintendent', Southern Circle, A. 
H. Longhurst; Superintendent, Northern 

Circle, B. L. Dhama and T. A. Otto ; Supe¬ 
rintendent, Central Circle , M. H. Kuraishi, 
B.A.; Superintendent, Burma , C. Duroiselle, 
M.A., i.s.o.; Superintendent, Frontier Circle, 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 
Miscellaneous appointments. 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, The 
Hon. Major-General Sir T. H. Symons, C.S.I., 
O.B.E., E.H.S., I.M.S. 

Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Coi. J. D. Graham, O.I.E., i.M.s. 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser¬ 
vice, Lt.-Col. H. E. Stanger Leathes, I.M.S. 
Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, Lt.-Col. J. B. Lapsley, m.c., i.M.s. 
Director , Central Research Institute , Rasauli, 
Col. 8. R. Christophers, CJ.E., O.B.E., i.M.s. 
Assistants to Director, Central Research Institute 
Rasauli, Capt. G. C. Maitra and M. G. 
Coombes. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
A. L. Narayan., m.a., d.sc. 

Meteorologist . Bombay Observatory, S. K 
Banerjl, d.Sc. 

Librarian, Imperial Library , Calcutta, J. A. 
Chapman. 

Agricultural Adviser and Director of the Agri¬ 
cultural Research Institute, Pusa , D. Clouston, 
M.A., C.I.K. 

Director , Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum , Lt. Colonel R. B. Seymour Sewell. 
I.M.S., M.A. 

Controller of Printing , Stationery and Stamps, 
E. E. Coombs, O.B.E. 

Master, Security Printing, NasJc Road, Lt.-Col. 
Sir George Willis, Kt., o.i.e., m.v.o., b.e., 
M.I.M.S. ' 

Director, Central Intelligent, D, Petrie, c.i.e.. 
0.V.0, o.b.e. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, D. B. Meek. 

Deputy Director-General of Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence and Statistics, N. R. Pillai, m.a., ll.b., 
I.O.8. 

Controller of Patents and Designs, K. Rama Pai, 


WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 

Namo. A ““S“m«! ge - 

Warren Hastings .. ..20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Macpherson, Bart. .. 8 Feb. 1785 
Earl Cornwallis, K.G. (a) .. 12 Sep. 1780 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (6) .. 28 Oct. 1793 

(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 

( b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout. 
Lieut.-Gcneral the Hon. Sir Alfred 

Clarke, k.o.b. (offg.) .. 17 Mar. 1798 

The Earl of Mornington, p.o. (c) 18 May 1798 
The Marques Cornwallis, k. G. (2nd 
time) .. .. .. ..30 July 1805 

Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 

H. Barlow, Bart.10 Oct. 1805 

Lord Minto, P.o. ( d ) .. .. 31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K.G., P.c. ( e) 4 Oct. 1813 

John Adam (offg.) .. .. 13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst P.c. (/) .. .. 1 Aug. 1823 

William Butterworth Bayley (offg.) 13 Mar. 1828 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.O.B., G.C.H., P.O.4 July 1828 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 
I (d) Created Earl of Minto. 24 Feb. 1813. 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec. 1810. 

(/) Created Earl Amherst, 2 Dec. 1826. 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Name. Assumed charge 

of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.O.B., G.c.H., P.o . 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(offg.) .20 March 1835 

Lord Auckland, g.c.b., r.o. (6) 4 March 1836 

Lord Elienborough, P.O. (c) .. 28 Fob. 1842 
William Wilberforce Bird (offg.) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

G.C.B. (d) .23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousle, P.o. (e) 12 Jan. 1848 

Viscount Canning, P.c. (/) . .29 Feb. 1850 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe. 

(b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec., 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Elien¬ 

borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1840 
(s) Created Marquess of Dalhousle, 25 Aug. 1849. 

(f 'Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning 

Note.—T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1354, when the first Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor assumed office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 
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VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, P.o. (a) .. 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT., G.O.B., p.o. .. 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.o.B. (b) (offg .) .. .. 21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.c.B. (offg.) . 2 Dec. 1863 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, G.O.B., K.O.S.I. (c) . .12 Jan. 1864 

The Earl of Mayo, k.p. 12 Jan. 1869 

John Strachey ( d) (offg.) .. 9 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napier of Merchustoun, kt. (e) 

(offg.) .23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, p.c. (h) .. 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, g.c.b. (g) .. . .12 Apl. 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, k.g., p.c. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferin, k.p., g.o.b., 

G.O.M.G., P.O. (i) .. .. 13 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, G. 0. 

M. G.10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P.O. 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, p.o. 6 Jan. 1899 

Baron Ampthill (offg.) .. ..30 Apl. 1904 


Baron Curzon of Kedleston P.o. (1) 13 Dec. 1904 

The Earl of Minto, K. G., P.O., G. o. 

M. G.18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst. p. c., 

G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., I.S.O. (j) 23 NOV. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford.Apl. 1916 

Lord Reading.Apl. 1921 

Lord Irwin.. .. .. Apl. 1926 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I., O.i.e. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North¬ 
brook. 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

(h) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(i) Created an Earl .. .. June 1911 

(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.S.I., and G.M.I.E.). 
On quiting office, he becomes G.c.s.i. and 
g.c.t.e. ; with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 


The Imperial Legislatures. 


The gradual evolution of the Indian con¬ 
stitution is fully traced In the article on “ The 
Government of India/* which precedes this ; so 
also are the great changes made by the Reform 
Act of lei9. For the purposes of easy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved to the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
which are tully set out in the Act, are repro¬ 
duced below;— 

2L. (1) Every Council of State shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for throe years, from its first meeting: 

Provided that— 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

(b) any such period may be exteuded by the 
Governor-General if in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

22. (1) An official shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and, if any non-official 
member of either chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
ohamber shall become vacant. 


(4) Every member of the Governor-General's 
Executive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending in and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers. 

24. (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one chamber is not, within six months after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend¬ 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambers. 
Provided that standing orders made under 
this section may providef or meetings of members 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chambers. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis¬ 
lature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 
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thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber. 

25. Indian Budget :—(1) The estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in 
the form of a statement before both chambers 
of the Indian legislature in each year. 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(8) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con¬ 
sideration, unless the Governor-General other¬ 
wise directs— 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

(it) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(Hi) salaries and pensions of persons ap* 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council; and 

(iv) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners; and 

( v ) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as— 

(а) ecclesiastical; 

(б) political; 

(c) defence. 

(4) If any question arises whether any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of money, 
does or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall be final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub¬ 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he Is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand¬ 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, In cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of British Indiaor any part thereof. 

26. Emergency Powers (l) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom¬ 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 


tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 

(а) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legislature in the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro¬ 
duced in the Indian legislature, or (as the case 
may be) in the form recommended by the Gover¬ 
nor-General ; and 

(б) if the Bill has not already been bo passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
md, if consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Governor-General's assent, or, if not so 
consented to shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not have effect until it has received His Majesty's 
assent, and shall not be presented for His 
Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight days on which that House 
has sat; and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council and the noti¬ 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
vssented to: 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
lovernor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have such force and effect as 
aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty In Council. 

27. Supplemental provisions; —(l) In ad¬ 
dition to the measures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General it shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla¬ 
ture any measure— 

(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by rules under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 

(b) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin¬ 
ance made by the Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or &Dy clause of it, or the amendment affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct that no proceed¬ 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation to the Bill, 
clause, or amendment and effect shall be given 
to such direction. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President The Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel. 
Marshall :—Capt. SuraJ Singh Bahadur, I.O.M. 

A. Elected Members (104). 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 

Gan]am cum Vlzagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
Sural). 

Godavari cum Klstna (Non-Muhammadan 
Sural). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Sural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Sural). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Sural). 

South Arcot cum Chlngleput (Non-Muham¬ 
madan Sural). 

Tanjore cum Trlchinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Sural). 

Madura and Samnad cum Tinnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Sural). 

West Coast and Nilgtris (Non-Muhammadan 
Sural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan). 

South Madras (Muhammadan).. 

Weat Coast and Nllgiris (Muhammadan). 

Madras (European) . 

Madras Landholders . 

Madras Indian Commerce . 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) .. 

Ditto. 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Sural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Sural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Sural).** 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Sural). 

Ditto. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Sural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) .. 

Sind (Muhammadan Sural) . 

Ditto. . 

Bombay ^European) . 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Sind Jahagirdars and Zemindars (Landholders) 

Bombay Millownerg* Association (Indian 
Commerce). ** 

Calcutta (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban).. 

Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Sural)... 

Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Sural). 

Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Sural). .. 


Mr. B&ttena Perumalla Nayudu. 

Mr. Chetluru Doraiswamy Ayyangar. 


Mr. M. K. Acharya. 


Mr. G. Sarvotam Eao. 

Maulana Md. Abdul La til Sahib Bahadur 
Farookhi. 

Moulvi Sayyid Murtnza Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr. Khan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Haji Kassim. 
Mr. William Alexander. 

Mr. K. V. Sangaswamy Ayyangar. 

Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya. 

Mr. M. S. Jayakar, M.A., LL.B. 

Dlwan Lalchand Navalral. 

Mr. Vlthalbhai J. Patel.* 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Kahimtulla. 

Mr. Narsinha Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Sarabhal Nemchand Haji. 


Mr. Mahomed All Jinnah. 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon. 

Wadero Mohomed Pan&h Ghulam Kadirkhan 
Dakhan. 

Mr. E. F. Sykes, m.i.o.b. 

Mr. Hugh Golding Cocke. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt.,c.i.E. f m.b.e. 

Wadero Wahldbaksh Illahibaksh Bhuto. 

Mr. Hormusji Peroshaw Mody. 


Mr. T. C. Goswaml. 

Mr. Amamath Dutt. 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Soy. 
Mr. Kshitlsh Chandra Neogy. 


* Elected President. 


** Entitled to representation in rotation.* 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 


Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban).. 

Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma¬ 
dan Rural). 

Dacca Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. 

Do. do. 

Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bengal (European). 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Bengal Landholders . 

Marwari Association (Indian Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural).. 
Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh¬ 
ammadan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jhansl Divisions (Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh¬ 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . 

Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham¬ 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Divisions (Muh¬ 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

UnitedProvinces (European) . 

United Provinces Landholders. 

Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) . 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) .. 

West Centra) Punjab (Muhammadan). 

North Punjab (Muhammadan ) . 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikh) . 

West Punjab (Sikh) . 

Punjab Landholders .. .. .. ,. 

Tirhut Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 

Do. do. t . 


Mr. Mohamed Raflque. 

Dr. A.Suhrawardy. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, 

Hajl Choudhary Mohamad Ismail Khan. 

Mr. Md. Anwarul Azim, 

Mr. Kabeerud-Din Ahmed. 

Mr. W. Arthur Moore, m.b.e. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, Kt., o.B.E. 

Col. J. D. Crawford, D.8.O., M.o. 

Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 

Rai Bahadur Tarit Bbushan Roy. 


Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh. 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Mr. Gbanshyam Das Blrla. 

Munshi Iswar Saran. 

Kumar Rananjaya Singh. 


Mr. Muhammad Ismail Khan. 
Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub. 


Lala Triloki Nath. 

Pandit Thakar Das Bhargava. 

Vaccant. 

Diwan Chaman Lai. 

Mr. Abdul Haye. 

Nawab Sir Zulflqar All Khan, Kt. ; O.S.I. 
Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, o.l.B. 
Raja Ghazanfar All Khan. 

Sayyad Hussain Shah. 

Makhdum Syed Raja Bakhsh Shah. 
Sardar Kartar Singh. 

Sardar Gulab Singh, 

Lt. Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan. 
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Province or body represented. 

Name. 

Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 

Do. do. 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non --Muhammadan) 

Mr. Bhabanananda Das. 

Mr. Rajivarandan P. Sinha. 

Gaya cum Monghyr(Non-Muhammadan) 
Bhagalpur, Purneaand the Saufchal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 
Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham¬ 
madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan). 

Mr. Ganganand Sinha. 

Mr. Ram Narayan Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan. 

Monlvi Badi-uz-zaman. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee. 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders. 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do. . 

Raja Raghunandan Parshad Singh. 

Dr. B. S Moonje. 

Sir Hari 81ngh Gour, Kt. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders .. 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 

Dr. Abdul Qadir Siddlq. 

Seth Jamnadass. 

Assam (Muhammadan) . 

Assam (European). 

Burma (Non-European). 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 

Mr. T. A. Chalmers, C.S.I. 

Jehangir K. Munshi. 

U. Tok Kyi. 

U. Hla Tun Pru. 

Burma (European) . 

Delhi (General). 

A jmer-Merwara (General) 

Mr. W.Stenhousc Lamb. 

La la Rang Bihari Lai. 

Rai Sahib Har Bilas Sarda. 


Nominated Members (excluding the President) (41) 
( a ) Official Members (26) 


Government of India . 

The Hon. Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, k.o.R.i., 


K.C'.I.E., C.B.E. 

Do. . 

The Hon. Sir George Rainy, K.O.I.E., o.s.l. 

Do. 

The Hon Sir James Crerar, k. o.s.l., o.l.E. 

Do. . 

The Hori. Sir George Schuster, k.c.m.g., o.b.e., 

Do. . 

M.C. 

The Hon. Sir Brojendra Mitter, Kt. 

Do. . 

Mr. Evelyn Berkeley Howell, O.s.l., c.i.e. 

Do. . 

Mr. Alfred Alen Lethbridge Parsons, c.i.e. 

Do. . 

Mr. Hubert Arthur Sams, c.i.e. 

Do. . 

Mr. Gerard Macworfch Young, c.i.e. 

Do. . 

Mr. Kodikal Sanjiva Row. 

Do. . 

Mr. Element Wansbrough Gwynne, C.I.E., o.b.e. 

Do. . 

Mr. Tin Tut. 

Do. . 

Mr. John Coatman, c.i.e. 

Do. . 

Sir Frank Noyce, Kt. c.s.i., c.b.e. 

Madras . 

Mr. Samuel Henry Slater, C.M.G., C.I.E. 

Do. . 

Mr. A. Upendra Pai. 

Bomay . 

Mr. John Monteath. 

Do. . 

Mr. Vyvyan Macleod Ferrers. 

Bengal . 

Mr. Joseph Charles French. 

Do. . 

Mr. Raj narayan Banerji. 

The United Provinces. ., 

Mr. Hugh Stuart Crosthwaite, C.I.E. 

The Punjab . 

Khan Bahdur Mian Abdul Aziz. 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Mr. Ram Prasliad Natrayan Sahi. 

The Central Provinces . 

Mr. Kismet Leland Brewer Hamilton. 

Assam . 

Mr. William Alexander Cosgrave. 

Burma . 

Mr. Ernest Frederick Baum. 
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Province or body represented . 


Name. 


(b) Berar representative (1) 
(c) Non-Official 

Bombay . 

Do. .. . 

Bengal 

Do. 

The United Provinces 

The Punjab . 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

North West Frontier Province 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 
Indian Christian 

The Depressed Classes . 

Anglo-Indian Community 
Labour Interests 


Mr. Madheo Shrihari Aney. 

Membebs (14). 

Mr. Kikabhai Premchand. 

Sir Dinshaw Fardunji Mulla, Kt. c.l.E. 

Mr. Keshav Chandra Boy, O.T.E. 

Hal Bahadur Satya Charan Mukherjee. 

Mr. Muhammad Yam in Khan 

Sardar Bahadur Sadar Jawahar Singh, C.l.E. 

Honorary Captain Hira Singh Brar, Sardar 
Bahadur, m.b.e. 

Mr. Bamaswami Srinivasa Sarma, C.l.E. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, K.C.l.E. 

Mr. G. W. Chambers. 

Bev. Jotish Chandra Chatterjee. 

Bao Bahadur Mylai Chinnathambi Bajah. 

Lieut Col. H. A. J. Gidney. 

Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

President —The Hon’ble Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt.,o.i.E. t i.o.S. 


A.— Elected Membeks (33). 


Constituency. 

Name. 

Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 


Diwan Bahadur Sir S. M. Annamalai Chettiyars 
Kt. 

Sir C. Sankaran Nalr, Kt. 

Do. .. 

Do. 



Madras (Muhammadan) .. 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) ., 


Syed Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur. 

Sir Manmohandas Bamjl Vora, Kt. 

dU 
© o 


Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., o. b. e. 

Mr. Batansl Dharamsi Moraxji. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) .. 
Sind (Muhammadan) . 


Khan Bahadur Sir Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer. 

Mr. All Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce .. 

Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 


Sir Arthur Henry Froom, Kt. 

Do. 

Do. .. .. 



West Bengal (Muhammadan). 

Bast „ do. .. 

•• 

Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdul Karim. 
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The Council of State. 


Constituency. 


Name. 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern;Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 

United Provinces Bast (Muhammadan) .. 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan). 

Punjab (Sikh) . 

Bast and West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. . 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) . 

Assam (Muhammadan). 

Burma (General). 

Burma Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. J. H. Fyfe. 

Raja Sir Rampal Singh, k.o.i.e. 

Munshi Narayan Prasad Ashthana. 

Raja Moti Chand, o.i.b. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammil-ullah Khan. 
Khan Bahadur, k.o.i.e. 

Maharajah sir Muhammad All Md. Khan, K.B., 
k.o.s.i,,'k.o.i.e., of Mahmudabad. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, O.T.K. 

Sardar Shivdeo Singh Uberoi. 

Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Md. Mehar Shah. 

Mr. Surpat Singh. 

Mr. Anugraha Narayan Slnha. 


Maulvi Golam Mustafa Choudhury. 
Mr. P. 0. D. Chari. 

Mr. K. B. Harper. 


B.—Nominated Members (20 excluding the President). 

(a) Official Members {not more tf\an 19 excluding President) 


Government of India 


His Excellency Field-Marshal Sir William Bird- 
wood, Bart., G.O.B.,a.O.M.G. f K.O.S.I., O.I.E., 
D.8.O. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Sir Muhammed Habibullah, K.o.s.i., k.o.i.e., Kt. 
Sir Charles Watson, k.o.i.e., 0.8.1. 

Sir Lancelst Graham, K O.I.E. 

Mr. H. G. Haig, C.8.I., O.I.E. 

Major-General T. H. Symons, k.b.e., c.s.i. 

Sir A. C McWatters, Kt., O.I.E. 

Mr. J. A. Woodhead. 

Sir John Perronet Thompson, o.s.i. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

The United Provinces 
The Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa .. 


Mr. Pratap Chandra Dutt. 

Mr. II. B. Clayton, O.I.E. 

Sir Jehangir Cooverjee Coyajee, Kt. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Maqbul Hussain, O.I.E 
Mr. A. Latifl, O.B.E. 

Mi. A. P. Middleton. 


(6) Berar Representative. 


Berar Representative 


Mr. Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde. 


(c) Non~Offidal Members. 


Madras . 

Bomoay. 

Bengal 

Do. 

Central Provinces .. 

The United Provinces 
The Punjab (Indian Christian) 
The Punjab 

North-West Frontier Provinces 


Mr G. A. Natesan. 

Sir Dinshah Edulji Wacha, Kt. 

Prince Afsar-ul Mulk Mirra Md. Akram Hussain 
Bahadur. 

Raja Bijoy Singh Dudhoria of Azimganj. 

Sir Maneckjl Byramji Dadabhoy, k.o.i.e., Kt. 
Raja Nawab All Khan of Akbarpur. 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh Ahluwalia, K.O.I.E. 
Sirdar Charanjit Singh. 

Major Nawab Mahomed Akbar Khan, O.I.E., 
Khan of Hoti. 
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Administrative Divisions. 


Provinces. 


No. ol 

Area in 

Population 

Districts. 

Square miles. 

(1921). 


Ajmer Merwara. 

Andamans and Nicobar® 

Assam . 


Baluchistan. 

Bengal . 

Bibar and Orissa 


Bombay (Presidency) •. 

Bombay. 

Sind . 

Aden . 


Burma . 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 

Coorg . 

Delhi 

Madras . 


North-West Frontier Province 
and administered Territories). 
Punjab . 

( Districts 

United Provinces of Agra & Oudh 

Agra . 

Oudh . 

•• •• 


Total, British Territory 


2 

2,711 

495,899 


3,148 

26,838 

** * *12 

52,959 

7,598,861 

6 

45,804 

421,679 

28 

78,412 

46,653,177 

21 

83,205 

83,998,778 

26 

123,064 

19,338,586 

26 

75,918 

16,005,170 

6 

47,066 

3,278,493 


80 

54,923 

41 

236,738 

13,205,564 

22 

100,345 

13,908,514 

1 

1,582 

164,459 



486,741 

“’*24 

’ 341,726 

42,322,270 

5 

16,466 

2,247,696 

29 

97,209 

20,678,398 

48 

107,164 

45,590,946 

36 

83,198 

33.420,688 

12 

23,966 

12,170,808 

267 

1,097,901 

247,138,396 


States and Agencies 


No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Square miles. 

Population 

(1921). 

Baluchistan States 



86,511 

378,999 

2,121,875 

Baroda State . 



8,099 

Bengal States . 



32,773 

896,173 

Bihar and Orissa 



• • • • 

5,965,431 

Bombay States . 



65,761 

7,412,841 

Central India Agency. 



78,772 

9,180,403 

Central Provinces States 



81,188 

2,068,482 

Assam States 



e • • • 

883,672 

Hyderabad State . 



82,698 

12,453,627 

Kashmir State . 



80,900 

8,322,080 

Madras States . 



9,969 

5,460,029 

Cochin State . 



.... 

979,019 

Travancore State. 



.... 

4,005,849 

Mysore State . 

## 


29,444 

5,976,660 

North-West Frontier Province (Agencies 


.... 

2,828,055 

and Tribal areas). 

Tunjab States . 



36,532 

4,415,401 

Rajputana Agency. 



127,541 

9,857,012 

Sikkim .. ,, .. 



• • • • 

81,722 

United Provinces States .. .. 



5,079 

1,184,824 

Total, Native States 


.... 

675,267 

71,936,786 

Qr&nd Total, India,, 


• • • 9 

1,773,168 

819,075,182 































9 <> The Bombay 

The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North to 
Kanara in the South. It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Aden, an area of 187,074 square 
“l 1 ®* a population of 26,757,648. Of this 
total 63,453 square miles are in Native States, 
With a population of 7,412,341. Geographi¬ 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. 

-.with effect from the 10th October 1924the 
States in the Cutch, Kathiawar and the Palan- 
pu L, A H enc1 ? 9 * iave keen Placed under direct 
P°dWcal relations with the Government of 
India. The three agencies have been combined 
into one, the Western India States Agency, and 
placed under a first class Resident and Agent 
to the Governor General with headquarters at 
Rajkot. The territories under the rule of 
Indian Princes and Chiefs who are in direct 
political relations with the Government of 
Bombay extend now only to an ai;ea of about 
28,562 sq. miles. The population of these 
States is about 4 millions and the revenue 
nearly 5 crores. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of sou, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Kamatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Froper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate. 
Gujarat, has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome¬ 
tan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity ; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hrndu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians, Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. In Sind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the Influence of irrigation pro¬ 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial! 


Presidency. 

which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil r which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
ander the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best In India. There 
are no ureat perennial rivers suitable for ini- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs iD 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the GhatB, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti¬ 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years. The 
evils have not been unmixed, for tribulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known as 
the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, each culti¬ 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he pays this assessment he cannot be dispos¬ 
sessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex¬ 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga¬ 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri¬ 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kineobs of Ahmedabad and Surats. 
Bombay silver ware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
In the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms In Bombay Island. 74,825 
Number of Spineles in Bombay Island. 34,51,176 
Number of hands employed In the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island. 1,29,275 
Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 

Bombay Islam! (bales) .. .. 5,68,848 

Caniiies of 392 lbs each 
Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 13,24,140 
Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 30,207 

Number of Spindles in Sholapore .. 2,46,507 
Number of Looms in ShoiaPore .. 6,121 

Number of Spindles in th » ombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) .. ... .. 24,29,82 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island).51,899 

Great impetus has been given to Bombay 
industries by the provision of electric powqr 
generated fifty miles away on the Ghats, and 
the year 1919 witnessed a phenomenal flota¬ 
tion of new industrial companies of almost every 
description. 

The situation of Bombay on the western 
sea-board in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the West 
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has given Bombay an immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach. Cambay 
and Mandvie, were famous in the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf 
and the coasts of Africa. But the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the increasing size 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen¬ 
trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor¬ 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
for the trade of the Southern Mahratta Country, 
and Port Okha as a port of considerable Impo r- 
tance for Kathiawar and Gujarat. 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover¬ 
nor and an Executive Council of four members, 
with the assistance of three Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section on the Provincial Governments ( q . c.) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration Into two branches, the 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the Gover¬ 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub¬ 
jects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921. 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
into seven main departments, each under a Secre¬ 
tary (a) Finance; (ft) Revenue; (c) Home 
and Ecclesiastical ; (rf) Political ; («) General, 
Educational and Marine; (/) Legal; (g) 

Public Works. The senior of the Civilian 
Secretaries is entitled the Chief Secretary. 
The Government frequently moves. It 
Is in Bombay from November to the end of 
March; at Mahableshwar from April to 
June; In Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un¬ 
der the Govemor-in-Council the Presidency is 
administered by four Commissioners. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde¬ 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division; with headquarters at Ahmedabad; 
the Central Division at Poona; and the Sou¬ 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi¬ 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State, 
u village officers are the patel, who is the 
* of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis¬ 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 


control over the Districts in their Divisions, 
The control of the Government over the Native 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
Political Agents. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar¬ 
rister, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In 8ind the 
rioiirt of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi¬ 
cial Commissioner and three Additional Judges) 
is the highest court of civil and criminal appeal. 
The growing Importance of Karachi and Sind 
lias, however, necessitated the raising of the sta» 
tus of the Judicial Commissioner’s Court and the 
passing of the Sind Courts Act in August 1926, 
which contemplates the creation of a Chief Court 
for Sind with a Chief Judge and three or more 
Puisne Judges. The Act, however, has not yet 
been put into effect owing to financial difficulties. 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal Is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Service. In cases ex¬ 
ceeding Hs. 5,000 In value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge In 
all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis¬ 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
original criminal work Is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers. Capital sen¬ 
tences are subject to confirmation by the High 
Court. In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary Jurisdiction 
(Bombay has five Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll and ferry 
funds. The tendency of recent years has been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The City Municipalities Act of 1926 works 
further advance In the matter of local , Self- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis¬ 
tration In the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger'municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 29 
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In number The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another important 
change introduced by the Act was the extensio n 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
or buildings with annual rental values of Rs. 12 
or with capital value of not less than Rs. 200. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department Is under the 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for 
General Works and the other for Irrigation 
Under them are Superintending Engineers 
In charge of divisions and Executive Engineers 
in charge of districts, with the Consulting 
Architect. The chief irrigation works are 
In Sind and consist of a chain of canals fed 
by the annual inundations from the Indus and 
one perennial canal the Jamrao. The Sukkur 
Barrage project which was inaugurated in 
1923 is the greatest Irrigation Scheme in the 
world and is designed to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile land in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water. It will enable 6,000,000 acres 
of crops to be irrigated annually, i.e., over 500,000 
acres more than the total area irrigated in 
Egypt. The scheme is not only vital to the 
future of Sind but of indirect benefit to the whole 
of India. The whole scheme is estimated 
to cost over 15 million sterling or 20 crores 
of rupees. In the Presidency proper 
the principal protective works are 

the Nera Canal, Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Godavari Canal Scheme. In additiou 
there Is under construction a chain of pro¬ 
tective irrigation works, originating in reser¬ 
voirs in the Ghat regions. The Godavari 
oanals were completed during the year 1917-18, 
and the two most important projects, namely, the 
Nera Right Bank Canal and the Pravara River 
Works system, which have been under 

construction since 1912 and 1911. The Ncra 
Right Bank Canal is nearing completion. The 
Bandhardara Dam, the second highest yet 
constructed by Engineers the world over belong¬ 
ing to latter group was opened by His Excellency 
the Governor on 10th December 1926. The 
Lloyd Dam, which is 5,333 feet in length, 190 
feet in height and 124 feet in width was opened 
by H. E. Sir Leslio Wilson on 27th October 1928. 

It cost Its. 172 lakhs. It is remarkable as 
being the largest Dam in volume hitherto 
constructed and contains 21J million cubic feet 
of masonry. The Assuan Dam in Egypt is 
popularly supposed to be the largest Dam in 
existence but that contains 19 million cubic feet. 

It cost also nearly 50 per cent, more than the 
Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magnitude of the 
Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the fact that 
if a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches thick were 
constructed from the masonry in the Dam it 
would stretch a distance of 520 miles, say from 
Bombay to Nagpur. These projects will 
irrigate certain tracts most liable to famine. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided iuto 3 categories, 
District Police, Railway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. The District and Railway 
Polloe in the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspoctor-General 
of Police who is assisted by three Deputy 
lnspectors-General, of whom two are in charge 


of Ranges and the third is in charge of the Crimi¬ 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau. District and Railway Police in 
Sind are under the Deputy Tnspector-General of 
Police for Sind, subject to the control of the 
Commissioner-in-Sind. The executive manage¬ 
ment of the Police in each district and on 
Railways in the Presidency proper as well as 
in Sind is vested in a Superintendent of Police 
m a District under the general direction of the 
Magistrate of the District concerned. For the 
purposes of effective supervision over the in¬ 
vestigation and prevention of crime, some of the 
larger districts are divided into one or more 
Sub-Divisions each under a Sub-Divisional 
Officer who is either an Assistant Superintendent 
of Police or a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
Inspectors are usually placed in charge of 
Circles comprising two or more Police Stations. 
Sub-Inspectors are tho officers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily responsible 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. On appoint¬ 
ment Assistant Superintendents of Police, 
Deputy Superintendents of Police, Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors undergo a course of training 
at the Central police Training School at Nasik 
before being posted to Districts for executive 
duty. The Bombay City Police is a separate 
force under the Commissioner of Polico who is 
directly responsible to Government. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad 
and Dhnrwar ; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Engineering the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Art, Law 
College and a College of Commerce. The Royal 
Institute of Science is now open in Bombay. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main¬ 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City. (g. v., 
Education). 

The Quinquennial Report on Public Instruc¬ 
tion in the Bombay Presidency for the years 
1922-1927 reveals much information regarding 
the progress of education in recent years. The 
most notable event of the quinquennium was 
tho passing in 1923, of the Primary Education 
Act whereby the control of Primary Education 
was transferred from the Department to tho 
Local Authorities. Most of the Boards have 
prepared schemes for the expansion of education, 
some of them on a compulsory basis, and many 
boards have levied additional taxation but the 
finances of Government have not permitted 
them to perform to the full the part contem¬ 
plated by the Act. The fact, however, must 
not be lost sight of that during the quinquen¬ 
nium the assignments of Government to Primary 
Education rose from Rs. 97,38,154 to 
Rs. 1,21,59,839, the greater part of which was 
swallowed up by the increase in the pay of 
Primary teachers. "It is early to pronounce 
on the results of the transfer of control of the 
District Local Board Schools,” says the Director 
of Public Instruction. " The control now 
exercised by the Boards is very great—greater, 
it is believed than in any other Province m India 
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and, except for financial purposes, the super¬ 
vision of the Department has been reduced to a 
minimum." The chief result of the Reforms is 
the emphasis they have given to differences of 
religion and caste, owing to the system of special 
representation which they have set up, and no¬ 
where have the evils of commuualism been more 
conspicuous than in the administration of the 
Primary Schools by the Local Authorities. 

The quinquennium has been noticeable for 
the greater recognition given to the Educational 
needs of the Backward classes especially in 
Primary Education and a very liberal system of 
scholarships in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
for these classes has been Introduced. 

Lack of funds has not cramped the activities 
of Government in the field of Primary Education 
only. Economy has been the dominating note 
of the Educational policy throughout the quin¬ 
quennium. So far from it being possible to 
provide the funds required for the expansion of 
Secondary and Higher Education, it has been 
necessary to exercise retrenchment, and that too 
in directions in which it could not be applied 
without educational loss. As one instance only, 
the Director of Public Instruction mentions the 
discontinuation of the schemo of Medical 
Inspection after it had been in existence for a 
year. Among the chief purposes for which 
additional funds are required, perhaps the most 
important is that for additional provision for 
Technical and Industrial Education, including 
the expansion of the College of Engineering and 
the establishment of a Technological institution 
of an advanced nature. In spite, however, of 
the inability of Government to provide all the 
funds that are required, advance has been made, 
if additional expenditure and increased numbers 
can be held to be regarded as evidence of ad¬ 
vance, and it is a noticeable fact that the 
expenditure from local sources increased from 
Rs. 125 lakhs to over Rs. 183 lakhs or about 47 
per cent. 

The total number of institutions increased 
during the quinquennium by 1,378 to 10,211. 
Recognised institutions increased by 1,542 to 
14,784 while unrecognised institutions decreased 
by 154 to 1,427. Of the recognised institutions, 
15 are Arts and 10 Professional Colleges, 529 
Secondary Schools, 13,835 Primary Schools and 
395 Specials schools. 

The total number of recognised and un¬ 
recognised educational institutions during the 
year 1928-29 17,042 and the number of pupils 
1,230,840. 

Out of a total of 26,831 towns and villages 
10,579 possessed schools, the average area 
served by each town or village with a school 
being 11.7 squaro miles. The percentage of 
male scholars under instruction in all kinds of 
institutions to the total male populations was 
9.69 as against 9.43 in the preceding year; 
while that of female scholars under instruction 
to the female population was 2.71 as against 
2.58. 

Hindu pupils in recognised institutions 
numbered 926,167, Muhammadans 206,780, 
Indian Christians 34,680, Parsis 18,111, Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians 5,158, Among the 
rest are included 1,152 Sikhs and 8 Budhists. 

The total expenditure on Public Instruction 
In 1928-29 was Rs, 396 lakhs, of which 49,6 


per cent, was met from Government funds, 
18.2 per cent, from Board funds, 18.3 per cent, 
from fees, and 13.9 per cent, from other sources, 
Primary schools absorbed over Rs. 198 lakhs, 
exclusive of expenditure on inspection, construc¬ 
tion, and repairs. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi¬ 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each district. 

Higher education in the Presidency is con¬ 
trolled by the Bombay University which was 
established in 1857. The constitution of the 
University has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact¬ 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer association with the public the industrial, 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater facili¬ 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretobefore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The authorities of the University, as now 
constituted are chiefly the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, the Syndicate, the Academic 
Council and the Senate. The Senate consisting 
of fellows is the supreme governing body of 
the University. The number of fellows Is 144 
of whom 40 am nominated by the Chancellor 
and 11 are ex officio. The Academic Council 
consisting of educational experts deals with all 
purely academical questions. This body 
works in collaboration with the Syndicate which 
is the principal executive of the University. 

The principal educational institutions are:— 
Government Arts Colleges — 

Elphinstone College, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. H. Hamill, M.A. 

Deccan College; Poona, Principal, Mr. H. G . 
Rawlinson, m.a. 

Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal,* 

G. Findlay Shirras, M.A., F.8.S. (Offg.) 
Karnatak College, Dharwar, Principal, Mr. 

H. V. Hampton, M.A. 

Private Arts^CoUeges — 

St. Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Principal, Rev, Father Duhr, 8. J. 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission), 
Principal, Rev. J. Mackenzie, M.A. 
Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa¬ 
tional Society), Principal, M. Mahajani, 
M.A., B.Sc. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State), 
Principal, 8. G. Barrow, B.sc. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State), Principal, Mr. T. K. Shahani, M.A. 
Bahauddinbhai College, Junagadh State 
Principal, Mr. M. M, Joshi, M.A. 

Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona. 

M. T. B. ATts College, Surat. 

D. J. Sind Collcgo, Karachi. 

Sind National College, Hyderabad. 

Gokhale Education Society’s 1I.P.T Arts 
College, Nasik. 

Willingdon College, Kupwad (Sangli.) 
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Special College *— 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern¬ 
ment), Dean, Captain S. L. Bhatia, i.M.B. 

College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. 0. Graham Smith, o,b.e. 

Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Dr. William Burns. 

Chiefs' College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. J. 
T. Turner. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law College, Bombay, Principal, Dr. J. S. 
Khergamvala, ll. d. (London.) 

College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M. L. Tannan. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett. 

Haffkine Institute, Bombay, Director, Major 
L. A. P. Anderson i.m.s. 

Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern¬ 
ment), Director, Mr. W. E. G. Solomon. 

Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. Princi¬ 
pal, Mr. A. J. Turner, B.sc., V. t. 0. 

Private Professional C olleges .— 

Seth G. S. Medical College, Bombay, Principal 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta. 

N.E.D. Civil Engineering College, Karachi. 

Law College, Poona, 

Sir Lallubh&i Shah Law College, Ahmedabad, 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-General and Sanitation in that of 
the Director of Public Health, both members 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeons 
Stationed at each district headquarters are re¬ 


sponsible for the medical work of the district; 
whilst sanitation Is entrusted to one of the 
Assistant Directors of Public Health. Three large 
hospitals are maintained by the Government 
in Bombay, and arrangements are being made to 
increase the hospital accommodation in the City. 
It is hoped to set up in the near future not 
less than 850 additional beds in the various 
hospitals of the city. Well-equipped hospitals 
exist in all important up-country stations. 
Over 3,708,000 persons including 99,400 in¬ 
patients are treated during the year 1928. The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 10 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Finance. 

Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance entered on a new phase. Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor¬ 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was made between the 

a -j.1.. n __X - » T_ Jl-_1 4-V, 

of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and In return they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years. The general 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear. 
These contributions have not been remitted. 


Estimated Revenue for 1929-30. 

Principal Heads of Revenue. Rs. 


V Land Revenue. 5,12,00,000 

VI Excise . 3,89,00,000 

VII Stamps 1,70,78,000 

VIII Forests. 72,95,000 

IX Registration . 12,30,000 

IXA Scheduled Taxes. 20,08,000 


Total .. 11,83,00,000 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment , dtc. 

XIII Works for which Capital Accounts are kept .. 

XIV Work for which no Capital Accounts are kept 


J J Debt Service 

iJ&VI Interest. 

1 \ * 

Civil Administration, 


XVII Administration of Justioe 
t XVIII Jails and Convict Settlements 

XIX Police . 

XXI Education. 

. XXU Medical ». •. 

, XXIII Public Health 
XXIV Agriculture 

i XXV Industries., 

XXVI Miscellaneous Departments 


Total 


58,22,000 

17,00,000 

70,22,000 

1,40,45,000 


10,82,000 

5,00,000 

11,17,000 

18,07,000 

12,75,000 

13,90,000 

8,41,000 

8,000 

1,87,000 


79,22,000 


Total 
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Civil Workt Its. 

XXX Civil Works . 39,74,000 

Miscellaneous. 

XXXII Transfers from Famine Fund. 30,49,000 

XXXIII Beoeipts in aid of Superannuation .. .. .. .» 14,75,000 

XXXIV Stationery and Printing. 4,04,000 

XXXV Miscellaneous . 3,04,000 

Total .. 52,32,000 

XL Extraordinary Receipts . 10,000 

Total Revenue .. 15,71,71,000 

Civil Works and Miscellaneous public improvements receipts not charged to Revenue. 

XLII Bombay Development Scheme .. .. .. .. .. *. 8,78,000 

Debt heads:— 

Deposits and advances Loans and advances by provincial Govern¬ 
ment Advances from provincial Loam Fund . 5,22,25,000 

Opening Balance.. .. .. .. .. .. •• •• 2,68,72,000 

Grand Total .. 23,73,63,000 


Estimated Expenditure for 1929-30. 

Direct Demands on the Revenue. Rb. 

5. Land Revenue .. .. .. .. .. .. .. •• . - 65,89.000 

6. Excise . 44,16,000 

7. Stamps . .2,73,000 

8. Forest . 43,15,000 

«A. Forest Capital outlay . 2,72,000 

9. Registration .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 6,89,000 

9A. Scheduled Taxes. 20,000 

Total .. 1,65,74.900 

Irrigation , Embankment , Jkc., Revenue Account . 

14. Interest on works for which Capital Accounts are kept . 56,75,000 

15. Other Revenue Expenditure flnancod from Ordinary Revenue .. .. 19,82,000 

15. (1) Other Revenue Expenditure financed from famine Insurance Grants .. 13,15,000 

16. Construction of Irrigation Works . 21,79,000 

Total .. 1,11,51,000 

Debt Service. 

19. Interest on Ordinary Debt . 1,87,86,000 

20. Interest on other obligations. 96,000 

21. Reduction or avoidance of debt .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 17,90,000 

Total .. 2,85,22,000 

Civil Administration. 

22. General Administration. 2,24,03,090 

24. Administration of Justice 72,66,0£f 

25. Jails and Convict Settlements. 24,50,099 

26. Police . 1,75,29.000 

27. Ports and Pilotage . 23,000 

30. Scientific Departments. 90,000 

31. Education. 2,09,18,000 

32. Medical . 83,88,000 

83. Public Health . 33,76,000 

84. Agriculture .. .. .. .. .. •• •. •• •• 30,55,000 

35. Industries. 1,48,000 

37. Miscellaneous Departments ., ,, ., ,. .. 4,04,000 


Total 


8,30,60,000 
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Civil Works. Ra. 

41. Civil Works .. . 1,31,17,000 

42. Bombay Development Scheme .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 29,56,000 


Total .. 1,60,73.000 

Miscellaneous. --- 

43. Famine Relief and Insurance. • • • • 

46. Superannuation Allowances and Pensions . 56,31,000 

46. Stationery and Printing. .. .. 17,22,000 

47. Miscellaneous . . . • 13,35,000 


Tota’ .. 86.88,000 


51 & 51A. Contribution and Miscellaneous adjustments between Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Expenditure in England .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 38,55.000 


Total Expenditure charged to rexenue . 15,99,83,900 


Capital Account not charged to Revenue. 

55. Construction of Irrigation Works . .. 3,31,44,000 

56. Bombay Development Scheme. .. .. .. .. 1,97,10,000 

.56A. Capital outlay .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0,70,”00 

60. Civil works not charged to Revenue .. .. .. .. ,. .. 42,07,000 

60A. Other Provincial works not charged to Revenue .. .. .. .. 55,000 

60B. Payments of commuted value of Pensions .. .. . . .. 8,03,0( 0 

Debts, Deposits and Advances . .. .. .. 3,53 94,000 


Total Disbursement.. 21,47,46,900 

Closing balance.. 2,01,44,100 


Grand Total .. 24,08,91,0(0 


Governor and President-in-Council. 

H.E. The Right Hon’ble Sir Frederick Hugh 
Sykes p. c., o. c. i. e., a. b. e., k. c. b„ c.m.g., 
o.s.i. 

Personal Staff. • 

Private Seri/. It. M. Maxwell, c. i. e., m.a.,t.c.s. 

Mily. Secretary —Major H. G. Vaux, C.S.T., 
C.I.E., J.P. 

Surgeon —Major D. S. Scott, 0. B. E., R. a. m. o. 

Aides-de-camp :—Captain 0. E. Morrison, M. o., 
Leicestershire Regt., Lieut. J. II. Cawlcy- 
Way, Royal Marines: Lieut. The Tx>rd 
Ashley, Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry 
Territorial Army; Lieut. B. A. J. Pcto, 1st 
King’s Dragoon’ Guards. 

Hon. Aides-de Camv. —Captain E. V. Whish, 
o.b.e,, R.I.M., Port Officer; Captain F. 
Seymour-Williams, 3 (Bom.) Coy., D.8.O., R. 
E.,A.F.T.;Mcherban ShankarraoParashrarnrao 
Ramchandra alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan 
Chief of Jamkhandi; Honorary Captain 
Meherban Malojirao Mudhojirao alius 
Nana Saheb Naik Nimbalkar, Chief 
of Phaitan; Honorary Captain Kumar 
Shri Naharsinghi of Baria. 

Commandant, U. E. the Governor's Bodyguard.— 
Captain T. C. Crichton, M. c„ 7th Light 
Cavalry. 

Indian Atde-de-Camp—Riaaldar Major Lakh- 
pat Singh, 8th King George’s Own Light 
Cavalry. 

Members of Council and Ministers. 

The' Hon’ble Mr. Walter Frank Hudson. 
B.A., o. i. I. 0 . s.. (Revenue); The 
Hon. Mr. J. E. B. Hofrson, c.s.i., 
I.O.S. (Home) ; The Hon, Sir Gulam 
Husain Hidayatallah (General);The Hon. Mr. 


I G. B. Pradhan (Finance); The Hon. 
Dcwan Bahadur Harilal Desai (Local Self- 
Government) ; The Hon. Moulvi Rafluddin 
Ahmad (Education); and the Hon. Mr. B. Y. 
Jadhav (Agriculture.) 

The Educational portfolio includes, among 
other subjects, Medical Administration, Pub¬ 
lic Health, Sanitation and Industrial De¬ 
velopment. The Minister of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment. also deals with Public Works (roads 
and buildings) and the Civil Veterinary De¬ 
partment ; while Agriculture, Co-operative 
Societies, Registration and some other matters 
are in charge of the Minister of Forests and 
Excise. 

Secretaries to government. 

Revenue Department. —J. W. Smyth, M.A., I.C.S. 
Home and Ecclesiastical Department.- -G. F. S. 

Collins, m. A., o. b. E., I. c. 8. 

Chief Secretary , Political Department. —James 
Rea Martin, c.i.e., B.A., I.c.s. (Acting). 
Secretary, General , Educational and Marine 
Departments —R. B. Ewbank, c. i. e., I.O.S. 
Secretary, Finance Department: —Gilbert Wiles, 

B. A., i.c.s. 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs .— F. W. Allison, I.C.S. 

Public Works Department. —Denis Robert 
Howe Browne, o.b.e. 

Public Works Department, Joint Secretary — 

C. M. Lane, 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Advocate-General —Sir Jamshedji Behramji 
Kanga, Kt., m.a., ll.b. 

Inspector-General of Police —F. C, Griffith* 
O.S.I., o.b.e. 

Director of Public Instruction— R. H. Beckett, 
9.1 e. 
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Surgeon-General —Lt.-Col. A. N. Thomas, i.M.S. 
Oriental Translator —Sayed Monlruddin S. 

Moulvie, 

Chief Conservator of Forests —H. L. Newman. 
Talukdari Settlement Officer —13. Gawan Taylor, 
i.c.s. 

Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records— A. W. W. Mackie, I.O.S. 

Director of Agriculture—Dr. T. F. Main, O.B.E., 
D.so. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies —V. S. Bhidc, 
I.C.S. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay — A. It. Dalai, 
i.c.s. 

Vice-Chancellor , Bombay University —Vacant. 
Registrar , Bombay University —Fardunji M. 

Dastur. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay —Sir Patrick A. 
Kelly, C.I.E. 

Director of Public Health —Lt.-Col, H. Melhuish, 

I. M.S. 

Accountant-General — I. C. Nixon, I.C.S. 

Inspector-General of Prisons —Major 13. 13. Doyle, 
D.S.O., I.M.S. 

Postmaster-General —G. V. Bewoor, i.c.s 
Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and 
Excise — W. C. Tndon-Owen, I.C.S. 

Collector of Salt, Bombay —H. T. Sorley, i.c.s. 
Colled or of Customs —T. A. Stcwait, I.c.s. 

Consulting Architect to Government —A. 0. A. 
Illingworth. 

Registrar of Companies —U. C. B. Mitchell. 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence :— 

J. P. Genning-s, Bar-at-Law. 

Sheriff— Bundeali liajibhai Lalji. 

GOVERNORS of Bombay. 


Sir Abraham Shipman.1362 

Died on the island of Anjcdiva in Oct. 1664 

Humfrey Cooke.1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas .. .. .. .. 1666 

Died, 21st May 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) .. 1667 

Sir George Oxeuden .. .. .. 166 s 

Died in Surat, 14tb July 1669. 

Gerald Aungicr .. .. .. .. 1669 

Died in Surat, 3Uth June 1677. 

Thomas ltolt .1677 

Sir John Child, Bart.1681 

Bartholomew Harris .. .. .. 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 

Daniel Annesiey (Officiating) .. .. 1694 

Sir John Gayer .. .. .. .. 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite.1704 

William A isiabie .. .. .. .. 1708 

Stephen Strutt ( Officiating) .. .. 1716 

Charles Boone .1715 

William Phipps.1722 

Robert Cowan . 1729 

Dismissed. 

John Horne .1734 

Stephen Law .1739 

John Geekle( Officiating) .. . .. 1742 

William Wake .1742 

Richard Bourchier.1750 

Charles Crommelin.1760 

Thomas Hodges .. .. .. .. 1707 

Died, 2Urd February 17 


William Hornby . 

Rawson Hart Boddam . • .. • • 

Rawson Hart Boddam. 

Andrew Uamsav (Officiating) 
Major-General William Medows .. 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 
k.c.b, (a). 

George Dick (Officiating) .. .. .. 

John Griffith ( Officiating ).. .. 

Jonathan Duncan. 

Died. 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. 

The Hon. Mountstuart, Elphinstone 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, G.O.B. 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck¬ 
with, K.C.B. 


1771 

1784 

1785 
1788 
1788 
1790 

1792 

1795 

1795 

1811 

1812 

1819 

1827 

1830 


Died, 15th January 1831. 


John Romer (Officiating).. .. .. 1831 

The Earl of Clare.1831 

Sir Robert Grant, G.C.H..1835 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Farish ( Officiating ) .. .. 1838 

Sir J. ltivett-Carnac, Bart. ., .. 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart, (b) . 

George William Anderson (Officiating) .. 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., k.c.h.1842 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) .. 1846 

George Russell Clerk .. .. •. 1847 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Lord Elphinstone, G.o.B., P.0. .. .. 1853 


Sir George Russell Clerk, k.c.b. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. K.O.B. 1862 
The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.O.B. .. 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.o.s.i. .. 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, O.S.I. (Acting).. 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., K.C.M.G. 

James Braithwaite Peile, O.S.I. (Acting). . 1885 

Baron Reay .. .. .. •• 1885 

Baron Harris .. .. .. .. 1890 

Herbert Mills Blrdwood, O.S.I. (Acting) .. 1895 

Baron Sandhurst.1895 

Baron Northcote, c.B. .. .. .. 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K.O.S.I. (Acting) . . 1903 

Baron Lamington, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E. .. 1908 

J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, o.s.i. (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.O.M.G., 1907 
G.C.I.E. {C). 

Baron Willingdon, G.o.l.E. .. .. 1913 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.O.I.E., D.8.0.(d)1918 
Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.C., G.O.I.E., 1923 
O.M.G., D.s.o. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P.C., G.C.I.E. .. 1928 

G.B.E., K.C.B., O.M.G. 

(a) Proceeded to Madras od duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover¬ 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

( b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of bis appointment, be was assassi¬ 
nated in Cabul on the 23rd Deo. 1841. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 
( d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron JJoyd. 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon. Mr. A. M. K. Dehlavi, Bar-at-law, President. 
Rao Bahadur S. T. Kambli, Deputy President. 

Elected Members. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Bombay 

City 

(North). 

(Non-Muhammadan) 

Urban. 



Bombay 

City 

(South). 

(Non-Muhammadan) 

Urban. 





Karachi City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Ahmedabad City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 


Surat City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Sholapur City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Poona City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Ahmedabad District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
llural 

Broach District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Kaira District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Panch Mahals Dist. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Surat District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts (Non- 
Muhammadan) Rural. 

Ahmednagar District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

East Khandesh District. (Non-Muhaminadan) 
Rural. 

Nasik District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Poona District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 


Satara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 


Belgaum District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Bljapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Dharwar District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Kanara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Ratnaglri District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Eastern Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Western Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Sholapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Kolaba District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
West Khandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Bombay City (Muhammadan)) Urban. 

Karachi City (Muhammadan) Urban. 
Ahmedabad and Surat Cities. (Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Poona and Sholapur Cities (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

The Northern Division (Muhammadan) 

. Rural. 


Name of Member, 


Mr. Ramchandra Santuram Asavle 
Mr.Anandrao N. Surve. 

Dr. Manchersha Dhunjibhai Gilder. 

Mr. Ramchandra M. Bhat. 

Mr. Phirozsha Jehangir Murzban 
Dr. R. T. Nariman 
Mr. Bewachand Ratanchand 
The Hon’ble Dowan Bahadur Harila Desaibhai 
Desai. 

Dr. Mohannath Kedarnath Dixit 
i Mr. Natvarlal G. Mujumdar 
Mr. Narso Balkrishna Chandrachud 
Sir Rustomji J. Vakil, Kt. 

Mr. Jethalal Chimanlal Swaminarayan 
Khan Bahadur-P. R. Vakharia. 

Rao Bahadur GovindbhaiH. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. Wamanrao Sitaram Mukadam 
Mr. Hassamal Baharmal Shivadasani 
Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Ranchhodji Naik. 

Mr. Shankarrao Jayaramrao Zunzarrao 
Vacant 

Mr. Namdevrao Eknath Navle 
Sardar Shivrao Bhawanrao Thotat 
Mr. Hari Vishnu Kolhatkar, b.a., LL.B. 

Mr. Hari Vinayak Pataskar 
Mr. Dongarsing Ramji Patil. 

Mr. Ramchandra Ganesh Pradhan 
Rao Saheb Ramchandrarao Vithalrao Wandekar. 
Mr. Sadashivrao alias Khaserao Jivajlrao 
Pawar. 

Mr. Narayan Ramji Gunjal. 

Mr. Bhaskarrao Vithojirao Jadhav. 

Rao Bahadur Raojl Ramchandra Kale. 

Mr. Laxman Mahadeo Deshpande. 

Rao Bahadur Shanmukhapa Ningapa Angadl 
Mr. Panditapa Rayapa Chikodi. 

Mr. Sangappa Ameengouda Sardesai 
Rao Bahadur Sidappa Totappa Kambli 
Mr. Vishwanath Narayan Jog. 

Mr. M. D. Karki. 

Mr. Venkatrao Anandrao Surve 
Mr. Bhaskar Ramchandra Nanai 
Mr. Mukhi Harkishin das Gurdinamal 
Mr. Bhojsing Gurdlnomal Pahalajani 
Mr. Shamrao Pandurangrao Llgade 
Mr. Atmaram Mahadev Atavane 
Mr. Madhavrao Gopalrao Bonsle 

Mr. Hussanali Mahomed Rahimtoola 
Mr. Hussainbhai Abdulla Lalji 
Mr. Mir Mahomed Baloch Shaikh. 

Khan Saheb Alibhai Mahomedbhai Mansur! 

Khan Saheb Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan 

The Honourable Mr. Ali Mahomed Khan 
Dehlavi 

,, -r^audkhan Shalehhoy, 

D Bbasaheb olio* Dulabawa Baisinghji. 

| Sardar 
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Name and olass of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


The Central Division (Muhammadan). Rural. 


The Southern Division. (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 


Hyderabad District. (Muhammadan) Rural. 
Karachi District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Larkana District. (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Sukkur District. (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Thar <fc Parkar District (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 


Nawabshah District (Muhammadan) Rural., 

Upper Sind Frontier (Muhammadan) Rural. 

Bombay City. (European.) 

Presidency. (European.) 

Deccan Sardars & Inamdars. Landholders. 

Gujarat Sardars & Inamdars. Landholders. 

Jaglrdars & Zamindars. (Sind) Landholders. 

Bombay University. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. Industry. 

Do. 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce. Industry. 

Bombay Trades Association, Commerce. Indus¬ 
try. 

Bombay Mlllowners * Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Ahmedabad Mlllowners* Association, Com¬ 
merce and Industry. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber and Bureau, Com¬ 
merce & Industry. 


Mr. Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif 

Moulana Moulvl Rafluddin Ahmad. 

Mr. Gulam Ahamad Dagumlya. 

Mr. Hail Ibrahim Hail Mahomed Jitekar 

Sardar Mahaboobali Khan Mahamad Abkarkh&n 
Biradar. 

Mr. Abdul Kadar alias Fakir Ahamad Wallad 
Ibrahim Khan Patban 

Mr. Nur Muhammad B.A., ll.b. 

Syed Miran Muhammad Shah, B.A., l.l.b. 

Mr. Rais Fazul Mohomed Walad Khan Saheb 
Haji Baksh Laghari. 

Mr. Ghulam Haider Shah Walad Sahebdino 
Shah. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Nawaz Khan Ghulam 
Murtaza Khan Bhutto. 

Khan Saheb Ghulam Muhammad Abdullah 
Khan Isran. 

Mr. Muhammad Ayub Shah Muhammad Khuhro 

Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed Khan Walad 
Khan Bahadur Shah Passandkhan. 

Mr. Allahbaksh Walad Khan Saheb Haji 
Mahomed Umar. 

Khan Saheb Ghulam Nabl Shah Mouljali 
Shah. 

Mr. Janmahomed Khan Walimahomed Khan 
Bhurgri. 

Khan Bahadur Haji Imambaksh Khan Ghu¬ 
lam Rasul Khan Jatoi. 

Khan Sahib Sher Mahomed Khan Karam 
Khan Bijarani. 

Mr. J. Addyman. 

Mr. A. C. Owen. 

Sardar Gangadharrao Narayan Mujumdar. 

Mr. Jeramdas Behechardas Desai. 

Sayed Muhammad Kamil Shah Kabu Muham¬ 
mad Shah. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi. 

Mr. E. Miller. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt. 

Mr. J. Humphrey, o.b.e. 

Mr. A. Greville Bullocke, 

Mr. J. B. Petit. 

Mr. Sakarlal Balabhai. 

Mr. Laljl Naranji, 


Nominated. 

Non-Officials, 

Mr. J. P. Thornber. 

„ F. Oliveira. 

„ Sitaram Keshav Bole. 

,, Syed Munawar, b.a. 

„ S. C. Joshi, M.A., LL.B. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Bar-at-Law. 

„ Purshottam Salunke, L. M. & S. 
Major W. Ellis Jones. 

Sir Vasantrao Dabholkar, Kt., o b.e. 
Miss I. M. Dickinson. 


Officials» 

Mr. J. R. Martin, o.i.e., i.O.s* 

„ C. W. A. Turner, o.l.H. 

„ F. W. Allison, i.O.s. 

„ R. D. Bell, O.I.E., 1.0.8. 

„ D. R. H. Browne, o.b.e. 

„ C. B. B. Clee, I.O.S. 

„ G. F. S. Collins, o.b.e., i.O.s. 
„ R. B. Ewbank, o.i.e., i.o.S. 

„ C. G. Freke, I.O.S. 

,, J. P Brander, i.O.s. 

„ C. M. Lane. 

„ D. MacLachlan, 1.0.3. 

„ W. W. Smart, I.O.S. 

„ J. C. Nixon, I.O.S. 

„ W. Dillon, I.O.S. 

„ J. Ghosal, O.S.I., o.i.e,, 1 . 0 . 8 . 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud¬ 
ing the Indian States, most of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, has an area of 141,075 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal, a coast line of about 1,200 miles; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
460 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance; the ports, with the excep¬ 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
In height above sea-level from about 100 to 
about 300 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; on either side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris. The height of the western moun¬ 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain¬ 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara¬ 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rnin- 
clouds are not checked in their westward 
course. In the central table land on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum¬ 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but tho deltas ot 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvery arc productive 
of fair crops oven in time of drought and 
are tho only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1921 as 42,794,155, an increase 
over the figure of 1911 of 2-2 per cent. The 
tendoncy lias been for the more densely popu¬ 
lated portions of the province to increase their 
numbers while the sparsely inhabited tracts have 
still further declined in density. Hindus ac¬ 
count for 89 per cent, of tne population, Maho- 
medans for 7, Christians for 3, Animists for 1. 
The vast majority of the population is of the 
Dravldian race and the principal lira vidian lan¬ 
guages, Tamil and Telugu, are spoken by 18 and 
16 million persons respectively. Of every thou¬ 
sand people, 410 speak Tamil, 377 speak Telugu, 
75 Malayalam, 37 Oriya, 35 Canarese and 23 
Hindustani. 


Government. 


choice of the ministers. Following tho practice 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
have, even since the inception of the Iteforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
hia colleagues on the ministry. Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister—un¬ 
known in other provinces in India. 

Agriculture and Industries. 

Tho principal industry of the province is 
agriculture in which 68 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion is engaged. The principal foGd crops are 
rice, cholam, ragi and kambu. The industrial 
crops are cotton, sugar-cane and groundnuts. 
Agricultural education is rapidly progressing 
in the presidency with a well known college at 
Coimbatore, with classes for juvenilo and adult 
labourers attached to it, one agricultural middle 
School and numerous demonstration farms. 
The opening of two more schools have been sanc¬ 
tioned. While paddy, which is the staple food, 
of the population, occupies the largest cultivable 
area, cotton is by no means an inconsiderable 
crop of tho province and is receiving close 
attention at the hands of local agricultural 
authorities. The area under cotton is estimated 
at 2,464,775 acres and, as in the case of paddy, 
efforts arc being made to produce better strains 
of cotton suited to different localities by means 
of both selection and hybridization. Side by 
side with an increase in the area under cotton, 
there has been a strict exclusion of inferior cotton 
from existing good staple areas, while improved 
varieties have been systematically introduced. 
A special feature of the agricultural activities 
in the Presidency is the large industry which 
the planting community have built up, contri¬ 
buting substantially to the economic develop¬ 
ment of tho province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of “Tho United Planters’ Association of South 
India/’ on which are represented Coffee, 
tea, rubbei and a few other minor planting 
products. There aro some 23 cotton mills in 
the Presidency which employ 28,000 operatives. 
Minor industrial concerns number over 120 and 
consist of oil mills, rope, rubber and tile works. 
Tanning Is one of the principal industries of tho 
Presidency, and there is considerable export, 
trade In skins and hides although hide tan¬ 
ners have not been doing well of late. The 
manufacturing activities which are at present 
under the direction of the Department ot Indus- 
1 tries are mainly confined to the production of 
! soap. The match making industry Is just raising 
its head in Madras. In 1027 the Council 


Tho Madras Presidency is governed on the complied with a demand made by the minister 
system generally similar to that obtaining in in charge of Industries for funds for appointing 
Bombay and Bengal. There are associated j a special officer to conduct an exhaustive survey 
with tho Governor four members of the Exe- of the existing and potential cottage industries 
outive Council in charge of the Kcserved Sub- in the Presidency. The Special Officer has 
iects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- concluded his survoy. His reports have been 
ferred Subjects. Madras administration differs, published. At the instance of the Legislative 
however, in some important respects from that Council, a Committee has been appointed to ex- 
of other major provinces. There is no inter- amine the Special Officer’s report and to submit, 
mediate local authority between the Collector proposals to Government for an effect!vo or- 
of the District and the authorities at head- gaiusation of such of the industries as deserve en- 
quarters, Commissioners of Divisions being couragcment. The Committee is now at work, 
unknown in Madras. Another feature peculiar The aggregate value of seaborne trade of the 
to the Southern Presidency is the manner of Presidency has been showing a steady increase 
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and is now in the neighbourhood of Ks. 80 
crores per annum. As in other provinces, the 
forest resources are exploited by Government. 
There are close upon 19,000 square miles 
of reserved forests. 

Education. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere of 
education lias been one of continuous progress 
There are at present about 50,000 public insti¬ 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and professional colleges, their total 
strength being about 2,729,000. Special efforts; 
are being made to provide education for boys j 
belonging to the Depressed Classes. The 
Council passed a resolution in the year 1927 at 
the instance of a norainated member that poor 
girls reading in any educational institution in 
the province—Government, local fund, Munici-' 
pal or aided—should be exempted from School 
fees in any Standard up to 111 Form. The total 
expenditure of the province on Education is in 
the neighbourhood of Ks. 542 lakhs. The 
principal educational institutions in the pro- 1 
vince arc the Presidency College, the Christian 
College the Loyola College, the Pachaiyappa’s I 
College, and the Queen Mary’s College for * 
Women, Madras; the St. Joseph’s College,: 
Trichinopoly; the Government College,, 
Kumbakonam; the Government College, 1 
Kajamundry ; the Maharaja’s College, Trivan- ( 
drum; the Agricultural College, Coimbatore ; | 
the Medical Colleges at Madras and Vizagu- | 
patam and the Engineering College at j 
Madras (Guindy). ‘ j 

Cochin Harbour Scheme- 


I Vizagapatam Harbour Project. 

Even more pregnant with future possibili¬ 
ties is the scheme for the development of the 
1 Vizagapatam harbour. The Vizagapatam 
: Harbour is constructed under the control of the 
! Government of India. Proposals for the deve¬ 
lopment of the port at this place have been 
under consideration since 1859; but the suc¬ 
cess of the project is bound up with the cons¬ 
truction of direct railway communication 
between Vizagapatam and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces ; for the quantity of trade which could 
be obtained from the littoral itself Is Insuffi¬ 
cient to justify the capital expenditure which 
would be required. In May 1925 the Govern¬ 
ment of India declared Vizagapatam a major 
port thereby enabling the development of the 
port under the directions of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Preliminary operations commenced in 
tlie end of the year and wero continued vigorous¬ 
ly in 1926 with the aid of dredgers and rock- 
breakers. It Is expected that the construction 
of the harbour will take four or five years. The 
surrounding hill-sides and adjacent areas will 
meanwhile bo developed for industrial, trading 
and residential purposes. 

Local Self-Government* 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under tlie following Acts :— 

Tin*. Madras City Municipal Act, 1919 ; 

The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920; 

The Madras Local Hoards Act, 1920; and 

The Madras Village Panchayat Act, 1920. 

Legislation has now been undertaken by 
Government to recast the provisions of the 
Madras Local Hoards and the Madras District 


The Government of Madras and the autho¬ 
rities of the Cochin and Travancore States 
have come to an agreement regarding the 
financing of the Cochin Harbour scheme. The 
importance of this project lies in the fact that 
a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland which 
is at present far removed from any convenient 
port. The scheme is to cut a passage through 
the bar which blocks the entrance from the 
sea to an extensive backwater. A trial cut 
was made in 1923 and the effect of the mon¬ 
soon thereon observed. The results recorded 
were examined by a committee of Harbour 
Engineers in England which reported favour¬ 
ably on the prospects of the scheme. The 
cutting of a passage through the bar w T as com¬ 
pleted by 31st March 1929. A dredged channel 
with 32 feet depth of water leads into the harbour 
and is practicable at all seasons of the year for 
vessels drawing up to 28 feet. Inside the 
harbour vessels lie at swinging buoys. Vessels 
up to 475 feet in length can at present be accom¬ 
modated at three of the buoys and a vessel 
of 400 feet of a maximum draught of 20 feet 
can also be accommodated at a buoy. Eurtlier 
developments arc taking place with the object 
of making the port into a first class harbour. It 
is expected that by the end of March 1930, five 
berths for large steamers and two berths for 
steamers up to 400 feet in length will be available. 
The port is connected with the hinterland by 
rail and water transport. The Itailway facilities 
aro to be greatly increased in the near future 
which circumstance will further enhance the 
importance of the Port to the planting and 
producing Districts of South India. 


'Municipalities Acts and to repeal the Madras 
Village Panchayat Act, with a view, among 
other objects, to include village panchayats 
within the scope of the Madras Local Boards 
Act, to abolish the system of nominations to 
local bodies except in the case of Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, to provide for direct elections 
to most of the scats on district boards, to provide 
for the removal of presidents and chairmen 
by Government suo main, to provide for the 
provineialisation oi officers or sen nuts of local 
boards and to remove, the disqualification of 
women as such, in respect of elections to municipal 
councils. 

2. Local bodies have lately been enabled to 
levy a tax on entertainments given within their 
jurisdiction under the Madras Local Authorities 
Entertainments Tax Act, 1926. 

Irrigation. 

In March 1925, the Secretary oi State sanc¬ 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the 
estimated cost of which amounts to £ 4J mil¬ 
lions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres; the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply oi the country. The scheme which is 
expected to be completed before 1933 provides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to- 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con¬ 
nected distributary system. Owing to the neces¬ 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomena) 
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Hoods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £ 54 millions. Another import* 
ant project is the Periyar project which is in¬ 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
lor providing water power for generating elec¬ 
tricity. Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory. After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent¬ 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancore hills for being diverted towards the 
East. Some three thousand feet above sea- 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai. The total quantity of water impound¬ 
ed to crest level is 15,600 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
Into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating in its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
is 142,749 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, Government contemplate 
increasing the effective capacity of the lake by 
lowering the water-shed cutting at an estimated 
cost of Its. 2} lakhs. The area already under 
irrigation in the Madras Presidency totals 7 
million acres. Of this, over 3 million acres are 
served by petty irrigation works numbering 
about 35.000. 

Electric Schemes* 

The Pykara Hydro Electric Project has been 
bofore the Government of Madras for some years. 
The proposal is to utilise a fall of over 3,000 feet 
in the Pykara River as it descends the Nilgiri 
Plateau, for the generation of electrical energy 
and Its transmission for supply to the neigh¬ 
bouring districts viz., the Nilgiris and Coimba¬ 
tore. At a latter date it is hoped to include 
Madras, Trlcliinopoly, Madura, Salem, Calicut, 
Cochin, Taujore and other districts. The 
Chief Engineer for Hydro Electric Development 
Is of opinion that it may bo possiblo to include 
Madras in the Pykara Supply system. 

Originally it seemed that the Pykara Scheme 
must depend for part of its load on the Hallways 
coming in. But later, it became evident that 
the scheme would be remunerative even without 
a demand from the Railways for power. After 
considerable discussion the Madras Government 
submitted three alternative schemes to the 
Government of India, two of which assumed 
the electrification of certain sections of the 
South Indian Railway while the third was 
independent of the electrification of any of 
the main lines. While those proposals were 
before the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, the Railway Board decided 
against railway electrification at present. The 
Secretary of State has therefore sanctioned 
the third scheme which provides for a small 
railway load and could be used for the electrifica¬ 
tion of the Nilgiri Mountain Railway, in addition 
to the expected demand for Municipal lighting, 
etc., and for power in industries. Work has 
been started and the scheme is expected to be 
completed by the end of 1932. 


The total cost of the project is estimated at 
1,26,39,900 at the beginning rising to Rs. 
1,38,00,000 in the tenth year. As at present 
surveyed the demand for power is estimated 
at 6,534,000 units in the first year rising to 
35,182,000 in the tenth year. 

The Glen Morgan Scheme, sanctioned in 
August 1928, at a cost of about 12 lakhs has 
been completed and is now in operation. It is 
auxiliary to the main Pykara scheme and will 
be merged with it. Its chief function is to 
supply power to the main construction works; 
the surplus power will be supplied toOotacamund, 
G'oonoor, and other neighbouring towns and 
certain tea estates. 

The Government have under consideration 
the question of issuing regulations for the distri¬ 
bution and sale of electrical energy generated 
from a Government Hydro-Electric source, 
whereby an electric service, at low rates, will be 
assured to the ultimate consumer and the power 
market properly developed. 

The question of the execution of the Papa- 
nasam Scheme is under the consideration of 
Government. Certain other hydro electric pro¬ 
jects are also being investigated. 

Co-operation. 

The progress made by the Co-operative 
Department, both in the formation of new 
societies and the development of those regis¬ 
tered in previous years has been very satis¬ 
factory. There was a very large increase,during 
the year, in the number of members and in 
the amount of share capital, of working capital 
and of reserve fund. The steadily increasing 
efficiency of many of the local supervising 
unions gave evidence of the success of the 
policy adopted by Government of transferring, 
within statutory limits, the control of primary 
societies to non-official organisations wher¬ 
ever such a course was practicable. Some note- 
worthy features of the Co-operative movement 
during the year were the increased activities 
of the building societies stimulated by finan¬ 
cial help from Government; a marked deve¬ 
lopment In the organisation of labour societies, 
and an increase in the number of societies 
formed by cultivators to enable them to hold 
up their crops for a favourable market and 
for the joint sale of their produce. The co¬ 
operative movement also made satisfactory 
progress among the depressed classes during 
the year. A Committee which was appointed to 
inquire into the progress of the Co-operative 
movement and suggest in what ways and on 
what lines the movement may be still further 
carried on have since submitted their report 
which is now under the consideration of 
Government. 

Social Legislation. 

The Hindu Religious Endowments Act 
which has for its object the better administration 
and governance of certain Hindu religious 
endowments came into force early in 1925. 
It provides for the appropriation of the surplus 
funds of the endowments to religious, educa¬ 
tional and charitable purposes not inconsistent 
with the objects of the institutions to which 
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they are attached. The Act has been work¬ 
ing satisfactorily. Doubts having been raised 
to the validity of the Act it was re-enacted and 
passed into law as Act No. II of 1927. The 
new Act camo into force on 8th February 1927. 
Another piece of legislation—a non-official 
Bill—which has raised a heated controversy is 
the Malabar Tenancy Bill, which aims to confer, 
subject to certain conditions, occupancy rights 
on “ kanom ” tenants and actual cultivators of 
the soil. As there was a sharp difference of 
opinion on the very principles of the Bill, the 
Governor withhold his assent and a committee 
was appointed to go into the matter thoroughly 
and its findings have been submitted and the 
same have been published with a view to receive 
objections and suggestions. “ The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee were placed before a 
Round Tablo Conference consisting of the 
representatives of the Jenmies, Tenants and of 
the Government. The objections and sugges¬ 
tions made by tho representatives at the 
Conference were carefully considered by the 
Government and the Government re-drafted 
the Bill and introduced it in the Council on 
(jth August 1929. The Bill was passed by the 
Couueil on 15tli October 1929. His Excellency 
the Governor was of opinion that changes were 
expedient in respect of certain clauses of the 
Bill passed by the Council and has accordingly 
returned parts of the Bill to the Legislative 
Council, urnlor Section 81-A (1) of tho Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, for reconsideration.” Note¬ 
worthy amongst other efforts at legislation for 
social reform was the non-official resolution 
passed by the Council recommending to Govern¬ 
ment to undertake legislation or to recommend 
the Government of India to do so to put a stop 
to the practice of dedicating young women 
and girls to Hindu temples winch has generally 


resulted in exposing them to immoral purposes 
under the pretext of caste Dr. (Mrs.) S. Muthu- 
laxshmi Reddi, Dy. President of the Legislative 
Council, has given notice to introduce a bill 
on the above subject in the Council custom or 
religion. It was also resolved to ask Government 
to fix as their goal local prohibition of drink in 
the presidency within 20 years. In pursuance of 
this resolution and of the recommendations of 
tho Excise Advisory Committee thereon, 
Government have in 1929 sanctioned a scheme 
of propaganda against the use of alcoholic 
liquors and intoxicating drinks. 

Law and Order. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne j udges. The existing law provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
26 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, Additional 
and Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi¬ 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice Is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 45 Subordinate Judges 
and 153 DIstiictMunsiffs.Inthe Presidency Town 
there are a City Civil Court consisting of one 
Judge and Small Causes Court consisting of a 
Chief Judge and two other Judges. Madras is 
a litigious province and the records show one 
suit for every 80 persons. The Police depart¬ 
ment is under an Inspector-General who has 
four deputies in four ranges of the Presidency, 
a Superintendent being stationed at each Dis¬ 
trict. The sanctioned strength of the perma¬ 
nent police force is about 27,700. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Heads of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1 1929-30. 

Heads of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1929-30. 

Revenue. 

Rs. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

II—Taxes on Income 

7,27,000 

5—Land Revenue 

30,04,500 

V—Land Revenue 

7,53,92,000 

6— Excise 

7— Stamps . 

40,02,000 

7,25,800 

VI—Excise 

5,53,79,700 

8—Forest 

8A—ForestCapital outlay charg- 

44,87,900 

VII—Stamps 

2,56,33,500 

ed to Revenue 

9—Registration 

4,25,800 

29,12,200 

VIII—Forest 

58,94,800 

15—Irrigation—Other Revenue 


IX—Registration .. 

36,74,000 

Expenditure Financed 
from Ordinary Reve¬ 


XIII—Irrigation, Navigation, 

nues . 

54,27,600 

Embankment and 
Drainage Works 

for which Capital 
Accounts are kept— 

6,66,600 

XIII—Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital Ac¬ 

Gross receipts. 

XIV—Irrigation. Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works 

for which no Capi¬ 
tal Accounts are 

counts are kept— 
Working Expenses .. 

50,81,900 


16—Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank¬ 
ment and Drainage 

Works .. .. 

14,17,000 

kept 

2,14,800 

19—Interest bn Ordinary Debt 

01,71,000 
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Heads of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1929-GO. 

Heads of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates., 

1929-30* 

REVENUE — CO.ltd. 

Rs. 

Expenditure — could. 

Rs. 

XVI—Interest 

33,22,800 

20- Interest on other obligations. 

21— Reduction or Avoidance 

7,500 

XVII—Administration of 

of Debt .. 

22—General Administration .. 

39,50,000 

2,52,84,900 

J ustice 

13,25,000 

24—Administration of Justice. 

99,01,700 

XVIII Jails and Convict Set- 

25—Jails and Convict Settle¬ 
ments 

33,93,600 

tlements 

11,88,700 

20—Police . 

2,01,03,100 

Xia—P olice .. 

11,49,000 

27—Ports and Pilotage 

30—Scientific Departments .. 

31,900 

4,34,000 

XXI—Education 

7,42,400 

31— Education ,. 

32— Medical . 

2,69,38,400 

96,20,100 

XXII—Medical 

7,90,700 

33— Public Health 

34— Agriculture 

47,61,900 

43,61,200 

XXllI—Public Health 

1,69,800 

35—Industries 

37—Miscellaneous Departments 

22,51,400 

28,59,600 

XXIV—Agriculture .. 

3,33,400 

41—Civil Works 

43—Famine 

2,40,38,000 

3,00,000 

XXV—Industries 

7,45,700 

45—Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 

63,05,800 

XXVI—Miscellaneous Depart¬ 
ments 

5,05,700 

45A — Commuted value of pen¬ 
sions financed from 
ordinary Revenues -. 

6,72,000 

XXX—Civil Works .. 

10,84,000 

4G — Stationery and Printing .. 

22,38,000 

XXX11I — lleceipts in aid of 
Superannuation 

4,41,000 

47 — Miscellaneous 

51A — Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between the 

4,30,400 

XXXIV—Stationery and Print- 


Central and provincial 
Governments.. 


ing .. 

2,90,200 

Total — Expenditure 


XXXV — Miscellaneous 

(a) Total — Revenue 

9,77,800 

18,07,08,700 

Charged to ltevenuo. . 

Expenditure not Charged 
to Revenue. 

18,21,99,800 

RECEIPTS. 

Loans and advances by Provincial 


62A — Capital outlay on Forests. 

14,000 

Government 

37,90,800 

55 — Construction of Irrigation, 


Advances from the Provincial 
Loans Fund, Government of 

Navigation, Embank¬ 
ment and Drainage 

Works 

1,12,69,100 

India 

90,00,000 

56C — Capital outlay on Indus¬ 

Appropriations for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

39,50,000 

trial Development 

SOD — Capital outlay on Hydro- 
Electric Schemes 

2,02,800 

7,46,400 

Suspense . * . * 

77,35,000 

60 — Civil Works — not charged 
to Revenue 

76,300 

Depreciation Funds 

1,70,000 

COB — Payment of commuted 
value of Pensions 

—1,28,100 

Famine Relief Fund 

2,69,900 

Total 

' 1,21,80,500 

lb. Total .. 

2,55,21,700 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 


(a )+(b) Total — Receipts .. 

20,02,30,400 

Government 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India .. 

67,03,800 

2,51,61,000 

Opening f Famine Relief Fund .. 

BaUnoe \ General Balances 
t 

41,81,174 

5,12,19,812 

Suspense 

Depreciation Funds 

Famine Relief Fund 

Total—Disbursements .. 

Closing f Famine Relief Fund .. 

77,35,000 

71,600 

23,40,51,700 

44,51,074 

Grand Total .. .* 

26,16,31,386 

Balance ( General Balances 

Grand Total 

2,31,28,612 

26,16,31,386 






The Madras Presidency 


hi 


Governor, 

His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir George 
Frederick Stanley, g.c.i.e. 

Personal Staff, 

Private Secretary, D. D. Watson, i.o.s. 

Military Secy., Major Trevor Newall Watson, 

M.V.O., M.G. 

Surgeon , Lt.-Col. A, S. Leslie, p.m.s. 

Aides-de-Camp, Capt. Sir Charles Buchanan, 
Lt. J. W. N. Bramsdon. 

Extra Aide-de-Camp, Lt.-Col, The Earl of 
Shannan. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp, Lieut. Hamir Singh 
Bahadur. 

Commandant, H. E . the Governor's Body Guard, 
Capt. C. Campbell-Harris. 

Members of Council. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Muhammad Usman 
Sahib Bahadur. 

„ Dewan Bahadur Sir M. Krishnan Nair. 
Ministers. 

„ H. G. Stokes, C.I.E., O.S.I. 

Dr. P. Subbarayan, Bar-at-Law (Education 
and Development). 

S. Muthia Mudaliar (Local Self-Government, 
Medicino and Public Health). 

M, li Seturatnam Iyer, (Public Works). 

Secretaries to Government. 

Chief Secretary, A. Y. G. Campbell, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
I.c.s. 

Secretary, Finance Department,, H. A. Watson. 
I.c.s. 

Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
C. Hilton-Brown, i.o.s. 

Chief Engineer, Public Works Department 
(Buildings and Roads), it. F. Stonoy. 

Chief Engineer Public Works Department, Irri¬ 
gation), L. H. Greg. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Public Instruction, Richard Littlehai- 
lea, m.a. (on deputation). 

Inspector-General of Police, F. A. Hamilton. 

Surgeon-General, Col. J. W. D. Megaw. C.I.E.. 
M.D., i.m.S. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Colonel A. J. H. 
Russell, M.A., M.D., I.M.S. 

Accountant-General, Bhimasena Rao, h.b.a. 

* n8 JMtor-General of Prisons, Lt.-Colonel John 
Phillip Cameron, i.m.S. 

Postmaster-General , C. H. Malan, I.o.s, 


Collector of Customs , T. A. Stewart, o.l.E. 

Commissioner of Excise, C. B. Cotterell, C.I.E., 
T.C.S. 

Inspector-General of Registration, E. H. M. 
Bovver. 

Acting Director, Kodaikanal Observatory , A, L. 
Narayan, m.a., d.s.o. 

Supdt., Govt. Central Museum , and Principal 
Librarian , Connemara Public Library , Dr. F. 
H. Gravely. 

Director of Agriculture, R. D. Anstead, M.A. 

Director of Fisheries, Dr. B. Sundara Raj. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, R. D. Richmond. 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


William Gyfford.1684 

Elihu Yale 1687 

Nathaniel Higginson .1692 

Thomas Pitt .169b 

Gulston Addison.1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709. 

Edmund Montague (Acting) .. .. 170f. 

William Fraser ( Acting) .1709 

Edward Harrison.1710 

Joseph Collet .1713 

Francis Hastings (Acting) .. .. 1727 

N athaniel Elwick.1727 

James Macrae . .. 1726 

George Morton Pitc .. .. 1730 

Richard Benyon.1735 

Nicholas Morse.1744 

John Hinde .. .. •• •* •• 

Charles Floyer .. .. 174? 

Thomas Saunders. .. 1760 

George Pigot ..1766 

Robert Palk .1768 

Charles Bourehier.1767 

Josias DuPre .1770 

Alexander Wynch.1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended).1776 

George Stratton.1776 

John Whitehlll ( Acting) .1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart.1778 

John Whitehill (Acting) .. .. .. 1780 

Charles Smith ( Acting ).1780 

Lord Macartney, K.B, „ M 1781 
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Madras Legislative Council. 


Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B. 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) 
Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K 

John Hollond ( Acting ). 

Edward J. Hollond (Acting) .. • 

Major-General William Medows .. 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. 

Lord Hobart . 

Major-General George Harris (Acting).. 

Lord Clive . 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck 

William Petrie ( Acting) . 

Sir George Hilaro Barlovr, Bart., k.b. .. 

Llent.-General the Hon. John Aber- 
cromby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart.; 
K.O.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Grceme ( Acting ) 

Stephen Rumbold Lushington .. 
Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.C.B. 
George Edward Russell (Acting) .. 

Lord Elphinstone, G.O.H., F.o. 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, kt., o.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) .. 

, Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., G.O.B, 


1801 


1785 

1785 

1786 

1789 

1790 
1790 
1792 
1794 

1798 

1799 
1803 
1807 
1807 

1813 

1814 
1820 

1827 

1822 

1832 

1837 

1837 

1842 

1848 

1848 


1363 

1866 


1876 

1876 

1880 

1881 

1881 

1886 


Sir William Thomas Denison, k.o.b. 

Acting Viceroy, 1863 to 1804. 

Edward Maltby (Acting)., 

Lord Napier of MercbistouD, kt. (a) 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, o.s.l. (Acting) 1872 

Lord Hobart .. .. •• •• 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

William Rose Robinson, o.s.l. (Acting) . 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam .. . 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleeton (Acting) 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff 
The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.O. . 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation;) 

John Henry Garstin, O.S.I. (Acting) .. 1890 

Baron Wenlock .. .. •• •• * 8 ®1 

Sir Arthur Ellbank Havelock, G.O.M.G. .. 1890 

Baron Ampthlll. • • 1000 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904. 

James Thomson, o.s.l. ( Acting) .. 

Gabriel Stokes, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 

| Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, K.O.M.G , G.C.I.B. 

Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael; 
Bart.,F.o.M.G.,a.o.i.B. (b) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 
K.O.S.I., C.I.B. 


Daniel Eliott (Acting) 

Lord Harris . 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.O.B. 
William Ambrose Morehead ( Acting) 
81r Henry George Ward, g.c.m.g. 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1800. 

William Ambrose Morehead (J cting ) 


1854 

1854 

1859 
180U 
1800 

1860 


Sir Murray Hammick, 

(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.O., G.O.I.E. 

Baron Willingdon.• •• 

Lord Goschen . 

Right Hon’ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanley, g.o.i.k. 


1900 

1906 

1906 

1911 

1912 
1912 


1912 

1918 

1924 

1929 


(a) Afterwards (by oreation) Baron Napier 

of Ettrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 

i>Viof Skirlins. 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PBESIDENTl 

The Hon, Rao Bahadur C. V. S. Narasimha Raju Garu. 

i.—M embers op the Executive Council. 
Ex-Officio. 

The Hon. Eban Bahadur Sir Muhammad Usman Sahib Bahadur. 
The Hon, Mr. H. G. Stokes, o.s.l., c.i.b., t.,c.s. 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair. 

The Hon. Mr. A, Y, G. Campbell, c.8,i„ c.i.b,, c.b.b., v.d„ i,o,b. 
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II.— Elected Members 

(а) Ministers . 

The Hon. Dr. P. Subbarayan, Bar*at*Law. 

The Hon. Mr. S. Muthiah Mudaliar. 

The Hon. Mr. M. B. Seturatnam Iyer. 

(б) Other Members. 

M. E. Ey. Sami Venkatachalara Chetti Garu. 

M. E. Ey. Chittoor Sriniva9a Govindaraja Mudaliyar Avargal. 

Dr. B. S. Mallayya Avargal. 

M. E. Ey. Eao Bahadur C. Natesa Mudaliyar Avargal. 

E. E. Ey. Laguduva Kuppier Tulasiram Avargal. 

I. E. Ey. Ummaheswara Ayyar Eamaswami Ayyar Avargal. 

M. E. Ey. Chavali Eama Somayajulu Garu. 

M.E. Ey. Ankitam Venkata Bhanoji Eao Garu. 

M.E. Ey. Tinnevelly Chavadi Kuthanainar Pillai Subrahmany:' Pillai Avargal. 

M. a. Ey. Cliinnapalamada Obi Eeddi Garu. 

M. L. Ey. I)iwan Bahadur E. H. Arogyaswami Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. E, Ey. T. Adinarayana Chettiyar Avargal. 

M. E.Ey. M. A. Manikkavelu Nayakar Avargal. 

M. E. ay. Coya Venkatarangam Nayudu Garu. 

M. E. ly. Eao Bahadur Kayappakkam Sitarama Eeddiyar Avargal. 

M. E. By. Eamanuja Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal. 

M. E. E>. Kannuswami Padayachi Baraachandra Padayachl Avargal. 

M. E. Ey.Arcot Eanganatha Mudalyar Avargal. 

M. E. Ey.Pulamati Siva Eao Garu. 

M. E. Ey. Xallipattu Krishnaswami Nayakar Avargal. 

M. E. Ey. Clembarambakkam Nattu Muthuranga Mudalyar Avargal. 

M. E. Ey. Ba> Bahadur Bollini Muniswami Nayudu Garu. 

M. E. Ey. Conandur Eamakrislinarajupet Parthasarathi Ayyangar Avargal. 

M. E. Ey. Eao Bahadur Conjeeveram Sadasiva Mudaliyar Batnasabhapati Mudaliar Avargal. 
M. E. Ey. Sanga-andampalaiyam Vanavudaiya Goundar Vauavudaiya Goundou: Avargal. 

M. E. Ey. Coimbatore Venkatesa Ayyangar Vonkataramana Ayyangar Avargal. 

M, E. Ey. K. KotiEeddi Garu. 

M. E. Ey. Arcot Pa^asurama Eao Garu. 

Sriman Biswanath D<s Mahasyo. 

M. E. Ey, Varada Kahoswara Eao Nayudu Garu. 

Eao Bahadur Sir Annopi Parasuramdoss Patro, Kt. 

M. E. Ey. Kandula Veenraghavaswami Garu, 

M. E. Ey. Bikani Venkata-atnam Garu. 

M. E. Ey. Dandu Narayananaju Garu. 

M. E. Ey. Mothay NarayanaBao Garu. 

M. E, Ey. Jagarlaraoody Kupkiswamy Garu. 

M. E. Ey. Diwan Bahadur Pai^pati Cooresooloo Nayudu Ethirajulu Nayudu Garu. 

M. E. Ey. Pillalamarri AnjancyuV Pantulu Garu. 

M. E. Ey. Atfcavar Balakrishua Shfe^y Avargal. 

M. E. Ey. Kota Eamakrlshua KaraV Avargal* 
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Elected Members— (contd.) 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, c.t.e. 

Maharaja of Venkatagiri, k.c.i.e. 

M. R. Ry. K. P. Raman Mcnon Avargal. 

jVt. R. Ry. Mirjapuram Raja Garu alias Vcnkataramayya Apparao Bahadur Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Ayyadevara Kaleshwara Rao Garu. 

M. R. Ry. G. Harisarvothama Rao Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Konatham Sarabha Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Ponnambala Tyaga Rajan Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Kadayam Ramabhadra Ayyar Vcnkatarama Ayyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Vadaraalai Tiruvanatha Scvuga Pandiya Tevar Avargal, Zaraindar oi Sclthuc 
M. R. Ry. Karuthodiyil Madhavan Nayar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Vcnkatagiri Kuraara Raja Vclugoti Sarvagnya Kumara Krishnayachandra Bihadur 
Varu. 

M. R. Ry. Bezwada Ramachandra Roddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Arunachala Murugappa Murugappay Chettiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Tirupullanl Chellara Ayyangar Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Dharmalinga Appavu Chettiar Avargal. 

M. R, Ry. Rao Bahadur Sankaram Chettiyar Ellappa Chettiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. C. Marudavanam Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. K. S. Sivasubramania Ayyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Subbarayaulu Kumaraswami Reddiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Tenkasi Kilangadu Ohidambaranatha Mudalyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Trlchinopoly Mookapillai Narayanaswami Pillai Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Pusapati Cumara Vcnkatapathi Raju Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Hoobbatalai Belli Gowdcr Ari Gowder Avargal. 

Abdul Hamid Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Khanfullah Sahib Bahadur. 

Janab Munshi Abdul Wahab Sahib Bahadur. 

Mohamad Kliadir Mohidcen Sahib Bahadur. 

Janab K. Abdul Hye Sahib Bahadur. 

Saldapet Khadir Hussain Abdul Razack Sahib, Khan Bahadur. 

Bashocr Ahmad Sayeed Sahib Bahadur. 

Syed Tajudln Sahib Bahadur. 

K. P. V. S. Muhammad Meera Rowther Bahadur, 

Ahmad Miran Sahib Bahadur, Alouivi Hall/. Anumanthakudl Musfofa. 

Kottal Uppi Sahib Bahadur. 

T. M. Moidoo Sahib Bahadur Khan Sahib. 

Mahmud Schamnad Sahib Bahadur. 

M. R. Ry. V. Ch. John Avargal. 

Mr. Jerome Antony Saldanha. 

M. R. Ry. Savarimnttu Arpudaswami Udayar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Daniel Thomas Avargal. 

Mr. Y. E. James. 

Mr. John Albert Davis, O. B. E. 

Sri Ramachandra Madraraja Deo, Raja of Kallikoto^nd Afctagada Estate. 

Maharajasahib Meliarbanidostan Srt Maharaja Ra^ Venkata Kumara Mahipathi Surya Rao 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Pithupuram, O.b.e. 
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elected Members— {concld.) 

M. R. Ry. T. N. Sivasiibrahianya Thovar Tirthapathi, Zamindar of Singampatti. 

M. R. Ry. Kumaran Raman alias Kavalappara Moopil Nayar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. S. Satyamurthi Avargal. 

Mr. A. J. Leech. 

Mr. Charles Edgar Wood. 

Mr. H. F. P. Hearson. 

Mr. R. J. C. Robertson. 

M. R. Ry. Chcngalath Gopal Mcnon Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Alagappa Chettiyar Arunacluilam Chcttiyar Narayanan Chcttiyar Avargal. 

Nominated Members. 

M. R. Ry. Madras Varadaraja Gangadhara Siva Avargal, Medical Practitioner, Cutldapah, 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Lakkepogu Cotappah Guruswami Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Vellcsa Iyyaswami Muniswami Pillai Avargal, Ootacamund. 

M. R. Ry. Gudipati Premayya Garu. 

M. R. Ry. V. Ramjee Rao Avargal. 

Swami Sahajanandam, Nandanar School, Chidambaram. 

M. R. Ry. Namasivayam Siva Raj Avargal, b.a., b.l., Madras. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Retamalay Srinivasan Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Sappanai Mooppanar Subrahmanya Mooppanar Avargal, Headman of Chintainnui, 
Trichinopoly Fort. 

M. R. Ry. S. Venkaiah Avargal. 

Maharaja Sri Ramachandra Deo, Raja of Jcypore. 

Dr. (Mrs.) lluthulakshmi Reddi. . 

M. R. Ry. Jakkamsetti Bhecmiah Garu, Member, District Board, West Godavari. 

M. R. Ry. S. N. Dorai Rajah Avargal of Pudukkottai, Trichin poly. 

M. R. Ry. Ratnanatha Goenka Avargal, The Bombay Company, Madras. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Midattala Hampayya Garu, Guntakal. 

M. R. Ry. Kotieth Krishnan Avargal, b.a., B.L., Tellieherry. 

M. R. Ry. R. Nagan Gowda Garu. 

Subadar Major Nanjappa Bahadur, late 61st Pioneers, Salem. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Olapparaanna Manakkal Narayanan Nambudripad Avargal 
M. R. Ry. W. P. A. Soundara Pandyan Avargal. 

Mr. Harold Argyl Watson, i.o.s., Secretary to Government, Finance Department. 

Mr. Cecil Bernard Cottcrell, o.i.e., i.o.s., Secretary to Government, Local Self- Government 
Department, Acting Second Secretary to Government. 

Mr, S. V. Ramamurti, i.o.s. 

M. R. Ry. Gnanavaram Pillai, P. J., Negapatam. 

Mr. R. Foulkcs. 

Mr. J. Gray, o.b.e., i.o.s. 

Mr. Hilton Brown, i.c.S. 

M. R. Ry. Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar Avatgal, 

Mr. A. G. Leach, i.c.S, 
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The Bengal 

The Presidency o 1 Bengal, as constituted on 
the 1st April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjee¬ 
ling, which were formerly administered by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal; and theRajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 82,277 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 47,592,462 persons ; 
included within this area are the two Indian 
States of Cooch Behar and Tripura; which 
are |ioW placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India. The Governor of 
Bengal in Council acts as Agent to the Governor- 
General of India for these States. The area of 
the British territory is 76,843 square miles. 
Bengal comprises the lower valleys and deltas 
of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and in the 
main consists of a great alluvial plain inter¬ 
sected in its southern portion by innumerable 
waterways. In the north are the Himalayan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Dar- 

n and Julpaiguri, and on the south-east 
11s in Tripura and Chittagong, while on 
the west the Chota Nagpur plateau is continued 
by an undulating tract running through the 
western portions of Midnapur, Bankura, 
Burdwan and Birbhum. The general range 
of the country however is very low, 
and a great fertile plain extends southward 
from Jalpaigun to the lorests and swamps known 
us the Sunderbans, which lie between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the Inhabitants of the Presidency 
25,480,124 or 53’55 percent, are Mahomedans 
and 20,809,148 Hindus. These two major 
religions embrace all, but 2*73 per cent, of the 
population, Christians, Buddhists and Aniraists 
combined, number 1,278,873. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, o* 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by 3*8 per cent. The Oriya-speaking 
people number 298,372 and Nepali is the 
tongue of 93,060 persons principally residents 
In the DarjeeliDg and Jalpaiguri districts. The 
great majority of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals in West and North Bengai. 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the Census of 
1921 nearly 37 millions or over 77 per cent, of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these moro than 80} millions 
are cultivators, and more than 4} millions farm 
servants and held labourers. The area under 
Jute in 1927 is estimated at 2,962,100 acres 
against 3,363,900 in 1926. Bengal is the most 
Important rice-producing area in Northern India, 
and It Is computed that 84 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the Presidency is devoted 
to its production. Other crops include barley, 
wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the area devoted to 
the last named In 1926-27 being 1,097,000 acres. 
Sugar is produced both from the sugar-cane and 
from the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for 
jocai consumption in nearly every district of 
Bengal. The area under tea in 1926 was 


Presidency. 

194,700 acres. There were 370 plantations 
employing a dally average of 105,179 per¬ 
manent and 10,343 temporary hands. 

Manufacture and Trade. 

The main industries in this part of lrdia 
in addition to the agricultural industry are the 
jute mill industry, the tea industry (largely an 
Assam industry) and coal miniog. The jute 
mills In and around Calcutta constitute the 
principal manufacturing industry of the 
Presidency. From 1st April to 31st December 
1921 all jute mills worked four days per week . 
From 1st January to 3lst March 1923, multiple 
shift mills worked four days of 13} hours each 
per week, single shift mills five days per week, 
namely four days of 11 hours each and 
one day of 10 hours. In order to retain the 
trade, which was passing to Dundee and the 
Continents, the mills have been working sixty 
hours a week since July 1929. The number of 
looms at work on January 1st, 1929, was 50,041 
against 49,491 on January 1st, 1928. The 
labour supply of mills during the year 
has been fair, but there have been many 
days lost through strikes at different mills. 

Bengal enjoyed another year of steady progress 
helped by a stable exchange, good crops and 
peaceful industrial conditions at home and 
abroad. The overseas trade figures of tho 
province for 1928-29 show that on the export 
side jute has again had a good year, tea a more 
moderate one, and shellac a record one. Tho 
profits of Indian Jute mills amounted to Its. 7 • 23 
orores compared with Its. 6*67 crorcs in 1927. 
On the import side, the pieoegoods trade has 
been disappointing, and tliere seems some 
reason to believe that the methods adopted 
to tide over a period of difficulty have resulted 
in a permanent relinquishment of some of 
Calcutta's trade in favour of Karachi. The 
United Kingdom's share in the total value 
of imports has dropped from 58 to 52 per cent. 
On the export sido U.K.'s share has fallen 
from 29 to 28 per cent. 

The trade in motor vehicles and accessories 
has shown steady, if not starting, progress. The 
temporary absence from the market of the 
principal producers of cheap cars continued 
into tho year, and supplies from that source 
are still somewhat restricted. Consequently 
the increase in the number of cars (including 
taxi-cabs) dutiable at 20 per cent, imported 
has been little more than 12 per cent. The 
average landed cost per car has fallen from 
Its. 2,100 to Its. 2,000, and this is probably 
due not to a keener demand for tho cheaper 
models but to a general reduction in the price 
of closed cars which are gaining steadily in 
popularity. There has been a further increase 
from 1,689 to 2,198 in tho number of commercial 
vehicles imported from the U.S.A. and Canada. 
These arrive almost exclusively as chassis, and 
the average landed cost is about Rs. 1.500 
A similar comment must be made as regards 
imports of tyres and tubes from American 
sources. The recorded figures show a rise 
irom 6,636 to 31,744 in Canadian tyres and a 
drop from 45,115 to 19,224 in tyres from 
the U,S.A. Similarly with tubes. Tho two 
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years' figures for Canada are 11,479 and 40,698 
and for the U.S.A. 29,863 and 9,988. The 
year was one of disappointment for all engaged 
in the textile industry. Heavy stocks were 
carried over from 1927-28, while the demand 
remained very dull on the whole. On the 
arrival of the monsoon, deliveries improved and 
a fair volume of business was booked, but the 
movement was soon checked as purchases showed 
no sign of profit owing to the fall in cloth prices. 
The year opened with a heavy surplus stock of 
tea and as there was a general increase in 
outturn from all producing countries prices were 
low and common tea was at times sold below 
the cost of production. At the end of May 1928, 
the crop was about 4£ million lbs. ahead of 
production for the corresponding month in 1927. 
By the end of October the crop was 9$ million 
lbs. ahead, but the excess was reduced during 
November and December, and the total quantity 
for the season was 340i million lbs. as against 
336J million lbs. in 1927. The average quality 
of the tea was not quite up to standard, and 
comparatively little good tea was manufactured 
during August and September, when the yield 
was exceptionally heavy. The market opened 
at the beginning of June with clean common 
tea at 9 annas 6 pies to 10 armas per lb., and 
the price remained steady till early in August 
when the weight of the new crop began to make 
itself felt. The prices began to decline there¬ 
after reaching 7 annas per lb. in September. 
One feature of the year was that really good 
teas were in good demand throughout the 
world and fetched good prices. The labour 
problem was more satisfactory during the year 
than it has been for many years past. In the 
districts from which labour is recruited food- 
scarcity prevailed and as a consequence there 
was a large influx of labour to the tea districts. 
The Indian Tea Cess Committee, as in the 
previous years, devoted attention to increasing 
the consumption of tea in India and the grant 
for 1929-30 for this purpose has been increased 
from Rs.5i lakhs to Rs.6f lakhs. A sum of 50,000 
has been set apart for an intensive campaign 
in the United States of America. The activities 
on the Continent, for which a sum of £10,000 
has been allotted, will be mainly centred on 
advertising Indian tea in Germany. 

Despite the further increase in exports of 
stick and seed-lac, of which 77,758 cwts. out 
of a total of 98,711 cwts. went to the United 
States of America, the exports of shellac and 
button-lac reached the highest figures both 
of quantity and value on record. The United 
States again took as much as ever, while the 
demand from all other importing countries has 
increased. Exports of refuse lac have again 
increased, Germany and Belgium being almost 
the only purchasers. The value of jute mill 
machinery imported during 1928-29 rose from 
Rs. 93*91 lakhs to Rs. 129* 56 lakhs. Imports of 
sugar constituted a record due to a further fall 
in price. Under grains the outstanding feature 
of the year has been the import of very large 
quantities of Canadian and Australian wheat. 

The imports of merchandise (private and 
government), exclusive of coasting trade, 
totalled Rs. 91*39 crores against Rs. 89*76 
crores inl927-28. Exports of merchandise totalled 
Rs. 1,46 crores against Rs. 1,48 crores in 1927-28. 
Of the total foreign trade of Bengal, over 90 


per oent. was the share of Calcutta. The 
six chief exports from Bengal are in order of 
importance ; jute (raw and manufactured), tea, 
lac, hides and skins (raw seeds, grain, pulse and 
flour) and the six leading imports are cotton 
goods, metals and ores, sugar, machinery and 
millwork, railway plant and rolling stock, 
and oilB. 

Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
dates from January 1921. In 1912 the Govern¬ 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama¬ 
tion of His Majesty the king-Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Couocil, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Govern¬ 
ment was reconstituted, certain of the depart- 
ments being placed under the control of 
Ministers appointed from among elected 
members of the Legislative Council. There are 
normally four members of the Executive Council, 
who are in charge of the “ reserved subjects,*' 
and three Ministers, who are in charge of the 
“ transferred subjects," but in 1924, owing to 
political reasons, there were only two ministers, 
and these had to resign owing to the refusal 
of the Legislative Council to vote their salaries. 
On their resignation, the transferred subjects 
were carried on by the members of the Execu¬ 
tive Council. Two ministers were appointed 
by H. E. the Governor in March 1926 for the 
administration of the transferred subjects, but 
owing to the refusal of the Legislative Council 
to vote their salaries they resigned their offices 
In the same month. The administration of 
transferred subjects was thereupon assumed by 
H. E. the Governor of Bengal and subsequently 
the Secretary of State ordered the suspension 
of transfer of all transferred subjects in Bengal 
until the 21st January 1927. In the course of 
1927, two Ministers were again appointed. This 
time the salaries were voted by a small majority 
and the administration is now being carried on 
by three Ministers. 

Bengal is administered by five Commissioners, 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur- 
dwan, Rajshahl, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit 
of administration is the District Magistrate and 
Collector, As Collector he supervises the In¬ 
gathering of the revenue and is the head of all 
the Departments connected with it. while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of oriminai justice in the dis¬ 
trict. The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com¬ 
missioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal¬ 
cutta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who is a Barrister and 16 Puisne 
judges including two additional judges who 
are Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
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Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subor¬ 
dinate Judges and JVlunsltfs. Ol these 
officers, the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain number ol subordinate Judges are also 
endowed with the powers of a Criminal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal Justice is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts ot Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates. 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes of 
appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
It also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has five Presidency Magistrates including a 
Temporary Magistrate, two Municipal Magis¬ 
trates and also a number of Honorary 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with Judges who dispose of cases o! 
the class that are usually heard in County 
Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency ol 
petty criminal cases and oivil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act Ill of 1884 which regulates 
municipal bodies in the interior and its sub¬ 
sequent amendments the powers of Commis¬ 
sioners of municipalities have been Increased and 
the elective franchise has been extended. Muni¬ 
cipal expenditure now comprises a large number 
of objects, including veterinary institutions, 
employment of Health Officers and Sanitary 
Inspectors and the training and employment of 
female medical practitioners. The Commission¬ 
ers also have large powers in regard to the water 
supply and the regulation of buildings. The 
municipal Government of Calcutta Is governed 
by Act III of 1923. This Act, which re¬ 
placed Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal ad¬ 
ministration. The Act provides for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Mayor, who replaces the Chairman 
of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, an Executive 
Officer, and Deputy Executive Officers, all elected 
by the Corporation. The appointment of the 
Cnlef Executive Officer Is subject to the 
approval of Government. The total numboi 
of councillors Is 85, with 5 aldermen, elected 
by the councillors. Ton of the councillors 
are nominated by Government, and by the 
general or special constituencies. There arc- 
separate constituencies for Mahommcdims. In 
order to Improve the insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust has-been created with extensive powers. 
In the mofussil, District and Local Boards 
exercise considerable powers, with regard to 
Public Works, Education andMedical relief and 
Union Committees have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control of 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply. 

Bengal Act V of 1919 introduced the 
new system of self-government by a 
creation of village authorities vested with 
the power and duties necessary for the manage¬ 
ment of village affairs and entrusted 
with powers of self-taxation. The new village 
authority, called the Union Board, 
replaces, the old Cbaukidari panehayats and 
the Union Committee and deal with the 


village police, village roads, water supply 
sanitation, primary schools and dispensaries 
The Act also empowers Government to create 
out of the members of the Union Boards Village 
Benches and Courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the 
union. The Act has been extended to all 
Districts in the Presidency except Darjeeling, 
and in 1927 t>ver 4,000 Union Boards were 
sanctioned, of which nearly 3,500 were 
actually constituted- 

public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
P. W. and Railway Departments and is under 
the charge of Secretary to Government in the 
Department of Agriculture aud Industries. 

The P. W. D. deals with questions regarding 
the construction of public buildings and roads. 

The Railway Department deals with ques* 
tions regarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several Railways, the alignment of new 
lines of Railways, and with Tramway projects. 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser of Government. 

Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with 
irrigation, navigation, flood protection by 
means of embankments and drainage, the latter 
including relief from congestion ot drainage by 
regulating the available supplies of water to 
suit the requirements of agriculture combined 
with the supply of water for irrigation in cases 
iu which a supply is available. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with all ques¬ 
tions connected with the Bengal Pilot Service, 
merchant shipping, the administration of the 
ports of Calcutta aud inland navigation. 

Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police,the District Police, the Railway Police, and 
the River Police. Tne Bengal Police are under 
the control ot the Inspector-General of Police, 
the present Inspector-General being a mornber 
of the Imperial Police Service. Under him arc 
Deputy Iuspwtors-General, tor the Dacca Range, 
r,(ie Rajshatii range, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwau range and the Bakarganj range aud 
also one Deputy Inspector-General in charge 
of the 0.1.1). and the Intelligence Branch. Each 
district is in charge of a Superintendent, and 
some of the more important districts have 
an Additional Superintendent. The Railway 
Police Is divided into three distinct charges 
each under a Superintendent. f Tne Ri ver 
Police is also under a Superintendent. The 
oadr6 comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected atoiu the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah, In the district of 
Raishahl where newly appointed gazetted officers, 
and constables of the Bengal police learn their 
duties. The Calcutta City Police is a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Com¬ 
missioner who is responsible direct to Govern- 
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ment. The Commissioner has under him Deputy 
Commissioners, Assistant Commissioners, In* I 
specters, Sub-Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors, head constables and constables.; 
A school for the training of recruits for the 
Calcutta Police force has been established at 
Calcutta. The annual cost of the Police is over 
100 lakhs. 

Medical. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon-General with the Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation is in charge of the 
Director of Public Health, the former appoint¬ 
ment is always held by a member of the Indian 
Medical Service, while the latter post is not 
so reserved. There is also a Chief Engineer, 
Public Health Department, Bengal. In the 
districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible for 
medical work. There are 40 hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries in Calcutta, 10 of which are supported by 
the Government and 6,38,233 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 51,253 
were in-patients. In the mofussil districts there 
are 1,088 hospitals and dispensaries; the number 
of patients treated in them as well as in several 
huts, fairs, mclas, subsidised and temporary dis¬ 
pensaries and in various medical centres was 
80,47, 802. This includes 76,378 in-patients. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education 
Imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted 
to some extent by Government grants-ln-aid. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges in 
Calcutta (of which one is a college for women, 
one is for Mahomedans and one the Sanskrit 
College), one at Ilughli, one at Kriahnagarh, 
three, including the Islamia Inter Colleges, 
at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, 
for teachers who teach In secondary schools 
through the medium of English, and 5 normal 
schools, one in each division, for the training 
of teachers In secondary schools through the 
medium of the vernacular: also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school 
at Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampoi e. 
It also provides at the headquarters of all 
districts, except Burdwan and Midnaporo, and 
also at certaiu other mofussil centres, English 
high schools for the education of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Colleges high 
schools are attached. In Calcutta there are 
four Government high schools for boys, two of 
which are attached to the Presidency College and 
one to the Sanskrit College. Government high 
schools for girls exist only in the headquarters 
stations of Calcutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, 
and Chittagong. The other secondary schools, 
with the exception of a few middle schools 
managed either by Government or by muni¬ 
cipal and district boards, are under private 
control. The administration of primary 
education in all areas, which are not under 
municipalities, rests with the district boards, 
grants being given from provincial revenues 
to the boards, which contribute only slightly 
from their own funds. Only in backward 
iooalities are such schools either entirely ma¬ 


naged, or directly aided, by Government. 
Apart from the institutions referred to above. 
85 institutions called Guru Training Schools are 
maintained by the Department for the training 
of primary school teachers. For the education of 
Mahomedans, there are senior madrasas at Cal¬ 
cutta, Dacca, Chittagong and Hughli, and one 
junior madrasa at Rajshahi which are managed 
by Government. There are also certain Govern¬ 
ment institutions for technical and industrial 
education. All institutions for technical and 
industrial education (except B. E. College, the 
Almnullah School of Engineering, Dacca, the 
Government Commercial Institute and the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta) are 
now under the control of the Director of 
Industries. A large proportion of educational 
work of every grade is under the control of 
various missionary bodies, which are assisted by 
Government grants-ln-ald. 

The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain proportion of their ordinary income 
on education. Thoy are mainly responsible 
for primary education within their jurisdiction, 
but schools in these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Government. These bodies 
maintain a high school at Burdwan, a high 
school at Santipur and a high school at 
Chittagong. 

In 1926*27 there were in the Presidency 


Recognised Institutions for Males. 



institu¬ 

tions. 

Scholars. 

Universities 

2 

1,714 

Arts Colleges 

41 

22,131 

Professional Colleges 

14 

6,281 

High Schools 

1,003 

238,461 

Middle Schools 

1,690 

147,486 

Primary Schools 

38,197 

1,339,535 

Special Schools .. 

3,106 

112,720 


Recognised Institutions for Females. 


Arts Colleges 

4 

289 

Professional Colleges 

3 

41 

High Schools 

42 

9,421 

Middle Schools .. 

70 

8,072 

Primary Schools 

14,612 

341,969 

Special Schools 

49 

1,756 

Unrecognised 

SCHOOLS. 


Males . 

1,318 

46,035 

Females .. 

292 

7,469 


The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, an Addl. Asstt. Director 
appointed temporarily, and an Assistant Director 
for Muhammadan Education. Each division Is 
in charge of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a 
certain number of Additional or Second Inspec¬ 
tors and Assistant Inspectors for Maho mined an 
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Education according to the requirements of tbe 
several divisions. Similarly the administrative 
charge of the primary education of each district 
is in the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors o) 
Schools, the latter class of officers beln g in some 
instances helped by offloers of humbler statu* 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maul vis. Higher education is con¬ 
trolled by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respectively, 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, elected 
and nominated fellows. The University of Cal¬ 
cutta maintains a Law College, called the 
University Law College, Calcutta. Dacca 
University also has a Law Department attached 
to it. Calcutta University is mainly an 
examining body, but it has now made itself 
responsible for advanced teaching for which 
purpose it employs an agency which is mainly 
distinct from the staffs of the affiliated colleges. 


The percentage of scholars to the total popu¬ 
lation r— 

Recogni- 


Males 

Females 


Schools. 

7-75 

1-84 


AH! 

Schools. 

7*94 

1*88 


Total .. 4-90 6*02 

The University at Daooa is of the residential 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca. It con¬ 
ducts the Matriculation and Intermediate 
Examinations for the students of institutions 
at Dacca and also the Islamio Matriculation 
and Intermediate Examinations. 

The education of Europeans is mainly 
conducted by private agency, assisted by 
Government grants. Government however 
maintain a special Inspector, and also a school 
for boys, a school for girls (both residential) 
at Kurseong, and attached to the latter a 
Training College (for women only). 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

Estimated Revenue for 1929-30. 
Reads of Revenue , 


Thousands of Rs. 


Land Revenue. 

Excise. .. . 

Stamps.. 

Forest. .. .. „ .. „ 

Registration ,, .. ,, ,, 

Scheduled Taxes ,. .. 

Subsidised Companies . 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 

Accounts are kept (Net). 

Irrigation, Navigation, etc., for which no Capital Accounts are kept . ] 

Interest .. ,, .. M 

Administration of Justice. * * * * 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. .. .. ,, ** 

Police. 

Ports and Pilotage. *’ 

Education . 

Medical. 

Public Health.. 

Agriculture. m * * 

Industries . ** 

Miscellaneous Departments. 

Civil Works. 

Transfer from Famine Insurance Funds. 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation. 

Stationery and Printing . M 

Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments .. 

Extraordinary reoeipts . 

Loans and Advances by the Bengal Government 

Advances from Provincial Loan Funds.* 

Famine Insurance Fund '. 


3,24,100 

2,25,00 

3,70,00 

32,80 

41,00 


1800 

1,13 


6,48 

2,39 


2,21 

15,10 

12,14 

12,14 

44 

14,36 

9,37 

1,88 

5.62 

6.62 
20 

6,00 


50 

1,42 

5,21 

7,56 


4,00 

14,18 

24,00 

48 


Total Receipts .. 11,69,48 

Opening balance .. 2,63,40 

Grand Total .. 14,22,88 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL— eontd. 
Estimated Expenditure for 1929-30. 


Land Revenue . 

Excise . 

Stamps . 

Forests . 

Forests . 

Registration . 

Scheduled Taxes . 

Interest on works for which capital accounts are kept .. 

Irrigation—Other revenue expenditure financed from ordinary revenue 
Irrigation—Other revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance grants 
Construction of Irrigation, Navigation Embankment andDralnage works 
Interest on ordinary debt 

Reduction or avoidance of debt. 

General Administration . . 

Administration of Justice. 

Jails and Convict Settlements . 

Police . 

Porte and Pilotage. 

Scientific Department . 

Education. 

Medical . 

Public Health . 

Agriculture. 

Industries. 

Miscellaneous Departments. 

Civil Works. 

Famine Relief and Insurance . 

Superannuation allowances and pensions . 

Stationery and Printing . 

Miscellaneous . 


Total 


Thousands of Rs. 
66,83 
22,«8 
8,52 
10,33 
1,54 
27,27 
15 
19,60 
13,63 
1 

2,75 
8,10 
6,79 
. 1,30,79 

1,09,37 
35,29 
2,12,74 
. 5,68 

27 

1,44,90 
. 58,86 

38.14 

26.15 
13,62 

2,14 
96,48 
50 
45,76 
24,81 
3,48 
i 1,73,89 


Forest capital outlay not charged to revenue. 6,79 

Construction of Irrigation Navigation, Embankment and Drainage works (not charg¬ 
ed to revenue)— 

In India . 24,29 

In England . *. . 8 

Loans and advances by the Bengal Government . 11,45 

Civil Works not charged to Revenue . 28,89 


Total Expenditure .. 12,68,23 

Closing balance 1,64,65 


Administration. 

Governor and President in Council. 

Hie Excellency Lt.-Col. the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Francis Stanley Jackson, P.O., g.o.i.e. 
Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary , H. Graham, I.O.S. 

Military Secretary , Lieut.-Colonel R. B. Butler, 
M.o. 

Suroeon, Major H. Hingston, i.m.s. 

Aides-de Camp, Capt. E. St. J. Birnie, 12th 
Frontier Force, Lt, J.C.A. Baltye, Roval Artil¬ 
lery ; L. J. O. Horne, Royal Artillery ; Lt. 
A. D. Crabbe Scots Guards. 

Uony, Aides-de-camp, Lt. Col. A. E. Poarse, 
E. I. Rly. Regiment; Capt. C. A. Scott, 
D.S.O., R.I.M., Lt. Col. J. 0. Little, Comman¬ 
dant Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles; 
Lt. Col. W. D. B. Watt, Commandant 
IV (Cosslpore) Field Brigade and Major I. M. 
Law, V. D. Commandant,, Calcutta, Scottish. 
Sard&r Bahadur 8. W. Laden La (Indian 
Polloe). 

Commandant, ff. E. the Governor's Body Guard 
Major Lt. Kenworthy, (The Poona Horse). 


Grand Total 14,22,88 

Adjutant, TJ. E. the Governor's Body Guard , 
Capt. K. Hatch (the Poona Horse). 

Members of Council. 

The Hon. Mr. A. N. Moberly O.I.E., I.o.s. 

,, „ Mr. A. Marr, O.i.E. 

„ „ Sir Provash Chunder Mitter, Kt., 

C.I.E. 

„ „ Alhadj Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi. 

„ Mr. M. C. McAlfcir (temporary). 

Bengal Legislative Council. 

The Hon. Raja Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhur 
of Santosh (President). 

„ „ Khan Bahadur Maulvi Emaduddln 

Ahmad, b. L. (Dy. President). 

Ministers, 

The Hon. Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray (Local 
Self-Government and Public Health.) 

The Hon. Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin (Education). 
The Hon. Khan Bahadur Golam Mohiuddin 
Faroqui (Public Works and Indust. 
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Bengal Legislative Council . 


Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, W. R. D. Prentice 
I.O.S. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, F. A. Sachse 
I.C.S. 

Secretary, Finance , Commerce and Marine Depart‘ 
ments , A. Cassells, I.c.s. 

Secretary to the Council and Secretary, Legislative 
Department, J. Bartley, i.O.S. 

Secretary, Agriculture and Industries , G. P. Hogg. 

MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 

Director of Public Instruction, Edward Farley 
Oaten, M.A., ll.b. 

Inspector-General of Police, F. J. Lowman. 
Commissioner, Calcutta Police, Sir C. A. Tegart, 
C.I.E. 

Surgeon-General, Major-General Godfrey Tate 
I.M.S. 

Collector of Customs, Calcutta, G. S. Hardy, b.a. 

I. C.S. 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, G. P. Hogg 
M.A., I.C.S. 

Accountant-General, A. J. Currie. 
Inspector-General of Prisons , Lt.-Col. W. G, 
Hamilton, i.M.s. 

Postmaster-General, F. T. de Monte. 
Inspector-General of Registration, Rai Bahadur 

J. N. Bay. 

Director of Agriculture, Ji.S. Finlow, b.Sc., f.i.o. 
Proctor of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Arthur Denham 
White, I.M.S., m.d. 

Curator of Herbarium Royal Botanic Gardens \ 
Kalipada Biswas. 


LlEUTENANT-GOVERNOR3 OP BENGAL. 


Frederick J. Halliday .1854 

John P. Grant .1859 

Cecil Beadon .1862 

William Grey .1867 

George Campbell .. .137t 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart.; k.c.s.i .. 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.s.l. 187? 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.c.s.i. (Offig.) .. 1379 

A. Rivers Thompson, C.S.I.,C.I.E. .. 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, O.s.l. (Officiating) .. 183 a 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.c.s.i., o.i.E .. 1887 

Sir Charles Allred Elliott, k.c.s.i. .. 1890 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.c.s.i, (Offig.) .. 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.S.I. .. 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, o.s.l (Officiating) . 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, K.O.S.7. .. .. 1898 

Died, 21st Nov. 1902. 

J. A. Bourdillon, o.s.l. (Officiating) .. 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, k.c.s.i.1903 

Lancelot Hare, c.s.l., C.I.E. (Offig.) .. 1906 

F. A. Slack e (Officiating) .. .. .. 1906 

Sir E. N. Baker, K.C.S.I. .. 1908 

Retired 21st Sept. 1911. 

F. W. Duke, o.s.l. (Officiating) .. .. 191) 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

GOVERNORS OP T«K PRESIDENCY OP FOllT 
William in Bengal. 
l'ne Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 

Skirling, G.O.I.E., k.o.m.g. 1912 

Tiie Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldshay, G.O.i.E 1917 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton .. .. 1922 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, P.O., 
g.C.i.e. .. . 1927 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Honblo Raja Manmotha Nath Roy Chaudhury of Santosh, President, 
Mr. Kazaur Rahman Khan, b.l.. Deputy President. 

Ex-officio— 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. N. Moberly, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

„ „ Mr. A. Marr, o.i.E. I..C.S. 

„ „ Sir l’rovasli Chinnier Milter, Kt., O.I.E. 

„ „ Alhadj Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt. 

Official Nominated Members— 

Mr. W. S. Ilopkyns, o.i.E., o.b.e. 

Major-General Godfrey Tate, M.B., K.H.S., I.M.s. 

„ M. C. Ghosh. 

„ A. Cassells. 

„ A. J. Dash. 

„ G. P. Hogg. 

„ C. W. Gurner. 

„ H. J. Twynam. 

„ H. E. Stapleton. 

„ G.A. Eas-ou. 

„ J.R. Blair. 

„ R. N. Gilchrist. 

„ Dr. W\ A. Jenkins. 

Nominated Non-Officials— 

Rov. B. A. Nag. 

Ral Sahib Rebati Mohan Sarker. 

Mr. K. C. Ray Chaudhuri. 

Maulvi Latafat Hussain. 

Mr. D. J. Cohen. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., o.i.E. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Haflzar Rahman Chaudhur 5 
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Bengal Legislative Council. 

Elected Members. 


Name of Members. 

Babu Subhas Chandra Bose 
Dr. Pramathanath Banerjea 
Babu Prabhu Doyal Himatsingha 
Dr. J. M. Das Gupta 
Mr. Jogesli Chandra Gupta 
Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose 
Babu Amarendranath Chatterjl .. 

Babu Baroda Prasanna Pain 
Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy 
Babu Santosh Ivumar Basu 
Babu Pratul Chandra Ganguli .. 

Mr. Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy 
Babu Rishikesh Mittor 
Babu Jitendra Lai Bancrjco 
Srijat Bijoy Kumar Chattcrjec .. 

Srijat Radha Gobinda Ray 
Babu Debendra Lai Khan 
Babu Promotha Nath Banerjee .. 

Babu Mahendra Nath Maity 
Srijat Taraknath Mukerjea 
Babu Manmatha Nath Roy 
Babu Hem Chandra Naskcr 
Mr. P. Banerji 

Babu Sanat Kumar Ray Cluudhuri 

Mr. Ranjit Pal Chaudhuri 

Srljufc Taj Bahadur Singh. ; 

Mr. D. N. Roy, Bar-at-Law .| 

Kaviraj Bimalananda Tarkatirtha, Pundit Bhu-| 
sban, M*R»A.s. (Cal.) I 

Babu Suk Lai Nag .. .. .. ,. . .1 

Mr. Kirau Saukar Roy .. .. .. ..! 

Babu Amarendra Nath Ghose. 

I 

Babu Naliniranjan Sarker. 

Dr. Kumud Sankar Ray .. .. .. ..! 

Babu Mohlni Mohan Das .. .. .. ..! 


Name of Constituency. 

Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan.) 

24-Parganas Municipal North (Non-Muhamma- 
dan.) 

24-Parganas Municipal South (Non-Muhamma¬ 
dan.) 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Birbhum (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan. 

Midnapore North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Midnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 
nowrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 

24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Nadia (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan), 

Jessore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Mymensingh West (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
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Bengal Legislative Council . 


Name of Members. 

Babu Saral Kumar Datt . 

Kai Satyendra Nath Roy Choudhurl Bahadur .. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta . 

Babu Akhll Chandra Datta . 

Babu Hem Chandra Roy Choudhurl 

Babu Surcndra Mohan Moitra. 

Babu Jogindra Chandra Chakravarti .. 
llal Sahib Panchanan Barma, m.b.jc. 

Babu Jotindra Nath Chakraburtty 

Srljat Jogindra Nath Moitra . 

Babu Romes Chandra Bagchi, b.l. 

Mr. Prassana Deb Raikat 

Mr. A. Raheera, O.I.E. 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy. 

Maulvi Shamsuddin Ahmed . 

Maulvi Muhammad Solalman. 

Maulvi Muhammad Saadatullah. 

Nawab Khwaja Hablbullah . 

Maulvi Abdul Kasem . 

Maulvi Abdul Karim . 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdur Rahman . . 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azlzul Haque 

Maulvi Abdus Samad . 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh. 

Maulvi Syed Nausher All. 

Maulvi Syed Jalaluddin Hashemy 
Maulvi Abdul Ghani Chowdhury, b.i .. 

Maulvi Azizur Rahman. 

Maulvi Nur Rahman Khan Eusufj 1 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah . 

Maulvi Abdul Hakim . 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi AUmuzzaman Chaudhurl 

Maulvi Tamizuddln Khan . 

Maulvi Muhammad Hossaln . 

Mr. A. K. Fazl- ul Huq. 


Name of Constituency. 

Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Tlppera (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Naokhali (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rajshahl (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dlnajpur (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rangpur West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rangpur East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Malda (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta South (Muhammadan.) 

Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal (Muhammadan) 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan.) 

24- Parganas Municipal (Muhammadan.) 

Dacca City (Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan.) 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural (Muhammadan.) 

Nadia (Muhammadan.) 

Murshidabad (Muhammadan.) 

Jessore North (Muhammadan.) 

Jessore South (Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Muhammadan.) 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan.) 

Mymensingh North-West (Muhammadan.) 
Mymenslngh South-West (Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh East (Muhammadan.) 

Mymenslngh Central (Muhammadan.) 

Faridpur North (Muhammadan.) 

Faridpur South (Muhammadan.) 

Bakarganj North (Muhammadan.) 

Bakarganj West (Muhammadan.) 
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Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 

Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin, m.a. (Cantab.), Bar-at- 

Bakarganj South (Muhammadan.) 

Law, c.i.e. ! 

Maulvl Nural Absar Choudhury .. 


Chittagong North (Muhammadan.) 

Haji Badi Ahmed Choudhury . . 


Chittagong South (Muhammadan.) 

Tippera North (Muhammadan.) 

Maulvi Ashrafuddin Chaudhuri . . 


Khan Bahadur K. G. M. Faroqui 


Tippera South (Muhammadan.) 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Bazlul Huq,., 


Noakhali East (Muhammadan.) 

Maulvi Muhammad Fazlullah 


Noakhali West (Muhammadan.) 

Maulvi Mohammed Basiruddin .. 


Rajshahi North (Muhammadan.) 

Haji Lai Mohammed 


Rajshahi South (Muhammadan.) 

Maulvi Has^an All.. 


Dinajpur (Muhammadan.) 

Mr. A. F. Rahman.. 


Rangpur West (Muhammadan.) 

Kazi Emdadul Hoq tie . 


Rangpur East (Muhammadan.) 

Mr. Altai All 


Bogra (Muhammadan.) 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Muazzam Ali Khan 


Pabna (Muhammadan.) 

Nawab Musharraf Hossain, Khan Bahadur 


Malda cum Jalpaiguri (Muhammadan.) 

Mr. J. Campbell Forrester 


Presidency and Burdwan (European.) 

„ E. C. Ormond . 


Bo. 

„ F. V. Rushforth 


Bo. 

„ .T. E. Ordlsh. 


Bacca and Chittagong (European.) 

„ W. L. Travers, c.i.e., o.b.k. 


Rajshahi (European.) 

„ L. T. Maguire. 


Anglo-Indian. 

„ E. T. McCluskie . 


Bo. 

Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur. 

of 

Burdwan Landholders. 

Nashipur. ! 

Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy. 


Presidency Landholders. 

Mr. Aran Chandra Singlia.. 


Chittagong Landholders. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray. 


Rajshahi Landholders. 

Mr. Syamaproaad Mookerjce, Bar.-at-Iaw 


Calcutta University. 

„ Birendranath Mazuiudar, b. l. 


Bacca University. 

„ G. R. Bain. 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

,, J, Insch 


Bo. 

„ R.B. Laird. 


Bo. 

„ S. A, Skinner. 


Bo. 

„ W. H. Thompson . 


Bo. 

„ G. F. Rose . 


Indian Jute Mills Association, 

1 , T. Lamb . 


Do. 

„ E. R. Colman. 


Indian Tea Association. 

„ I. A. Clark . 


Indian Mining Association. 

,> M. Leslie . 


Calcutta Trades Association. 

n Surendra Nath Law .. 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 

» Sadhan Chandra Roy. 


Bo. 

Rai Badridas Goenka Bahadur, c.i.e. .. 


Bengal Marwari Association. 

Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar ., .. 

.. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

Mr. J. M. Ben, 


Expert. 
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The United 

Ihe United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
In practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and south¬ 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,295 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the two Indian States of Tehri and Rampur, 
both of which lie within the United Provinces, 
5,392 square miles and the newly-created State 
of Benares with an area of 875 square miles, 
giving a total of 112,562 square miles. The 
total population is 46,510,668. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in¬ 
clude four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, Including the Kuraaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer¬ 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau Is almost equal¬ 
ly Infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu¬ 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mile 
In the west, to 549 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, whioh gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India. In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the 
Vlndhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
shooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach¬ 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water¬ 
ed by three rivers—the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Gogra. 

The People. 

The population Is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 14 
percent., the total of all other religions being 
a little over 1 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeansand Indians).Jains, Aryas and Sikhs. 
The Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Samaj sect; which obtains widely in the 
Punjab and has extended its influence to the 
United Provinces. The three main physical 
types are Dravldian, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur And Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the Western districts of the 
ProvtaeW. Most of the people, howeyer; show 


Provinces. 

a mixed Arya-Dravidian origin. Three lan¬ 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plains—Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Bihari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a 
dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabic words, 
which makes it a lingua franca . 

Industries. 

The principal Industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 75 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. The soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups; the valley soils of the Himal¬ 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium; the chief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, the most 
productive. The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, cotton,wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barley and poppy, rice being 
grown mostly In low-lying, heavy clays- 
The greater part of the Provinces Is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 to 60 
inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be¬ 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 inches annu¬ 
ally only. Drought Beriously affected Bundel¬ 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro¬ 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros¬ 
perity of the Provinces is now high, though 
it varies with the rainfall. Land Is held 
mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Bundel¬ 
khand and Kumaon, on zemindar! tenure ip 
Agra and taluqdari tenure In Oudh. The princi¬ 
pal land owners in Oudh are the Taluqdari, 
some of whom own very large estates. The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 
per cent, of the total area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich In minerals. 
Coal exists In Southern Mirzapur, iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difficulty of work¬ 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing In some of the 
rivers in the Hills. Limestone is found In tpe 
Himalayas and in the Meerut district, and 
stone is largely quarried in the Mirzapur 
district. Cotton is ginned and spun through¬ 
out the provinces, as a home industry; apd 
weaving, by means of hand-looms, is carried on 
in most districts. According to the census of 
1921, 100,993 persons were dependent on 
cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, and 
320,069 on spinning and weaving. The largest 
Industry is in the Azamgarh district, where 
there are 8,585 looms. Silk spinning is confined 
almost entirely to the district of Benares; 
where the famous kimkhab brocade is made. Em¬ 
broidery is manufactured in Lucknow, where thp 
noted chikan work of silk on cotton or muslin 
is produced; and |p Benares, where gold an<J 
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silver work on velvet, silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is important in 
some districts. Benares and Moradabad are 
noted tor their lacquered brass work, Farrukha- 
bad for its calico prints and Agra for its carpets 
and marble and alabaster articles ; porcelain is 
manufactured in Qhazipur, and other indus¬ 
tries are those of paper-waking (Lucknow) dye¬ 
ing, leather and fireworks. The chief centre 
of European and Indian industry is Cawnpore, 
which, situated in the most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill is the largest in India). There are cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Hardoi and Hathras have 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Rosa there is a large English distillery, 
with patent still. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzaflfarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur, 

Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Council, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and three Ministers from Jan. 
12, 1926, in charge of the Transferred Subjcets. 
The medium for the transaction of public busi¬ 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con¬ 
sists of 7 Secretaries and 4 Deputy Secretaries. 
The Director of Public Instruction is also ex- 
Officio Deputy Secretary in the Education 
Department. The Chief Secretary is in charge 
of Appointment, General Administration, Execu¬ 
tive, Political. Newspaper and Police Depart¬ 
ments ; the Finance Secretary deals mainly with 
the Finance Department: the Revenue Secretary 
is in charge of the Revenue, and Forest Depart¬ 
ments and Public Works Department, (Buildings 
and Road); the Education Secretary looks to 
the Education, Industries, Agriculture and Excise 
Departments; the L. S. G. Secretary to 
the local Self-Government, Municipal, Medical 
and Public Health Departments and tho Judicial 
Secretary is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments. The seventh Secre¬ 
tary belongs to the Public Works Department, 
(Irr igation Branch) and is also Chief Engineer 
for the Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D. Govern¬ 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in Lucknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
though the Secretariat remains throughout the 
year at Allahabad. The Governor and the Secre¬ 
taries spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, but 
during the monsoon the Governor tours the 
plains, as he does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, being the chief 
revenue authority in the province. There are 
forty-eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra 
and twelve in. Oudh, average area 2,000'square 


miles and average population a million. 
Each district is in charge of a District 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudh and 
Kumaon. The districts are grouped together 
in divisions under a Commissioner. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
12,000 square miles and a population of from 6 
to 0 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into tahsils , with an average area of 500 square 
miles and a population of 220,000. Each Tahsil 
is in charge of a Tahsildar, who is responsible 
for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Tahsils are divided 
into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub¬ 
ordinate to the Tahsildars are naib tahsildars 
and kanungo8. Ordinarily there are three 
kanungos and one naib tahsildar to a tahsil. 
The Kanungos supervise tho work of the 
patwari8, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil¬ 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as¬ 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahsils , as the case may be to each of his subordi¬ 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioner 
of the Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions are 
Political Agents for the Native States of Rampur 
and Tehri respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by tho Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate autho¬ 
rities in both criminal and civil cases. The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 
permanent and three temporary puisne judges, 
six of whom are Indians, and the latter consists 
of a Chief Judge and four judges three of whom 
are Indians. There are thirty-twolposts (twenty- 
four in Agra and eight in Oudh) of district 
and sessions judges of which eight are held by 
Indians not belonging to the Indian Civil 
Service as they have been listed to the provincial 
service and the bar. They have both original 
and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
cases and occasional appellate jurisdiction in 
rent cases. District Officers and their 
assistants including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. 
Kuraaun has been brought under the Civil juris¬ 
diction of the High Court from 1st Aprij 1926. 
The deputy and ssistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs. 5,000 In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic¬ 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu¬ 
ing not more than Rs. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs. 2,000 
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value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto¬ 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Its. 5,000. 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the subordinate judges 
go to tho High Court or the Chief Court except 
in cases of a value of Rs. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Rs. 500. There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Rs. 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Rs. 20. 

Local Self-Government. 

Tho units of local self-governmont are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of four municipal boards, have non- 
official Cliairman. The more impartaut municipal 
boards have executive olficers to whom certain 
administrative powers are reserved. The 
administrative functions of the municipal 
district boards arc performed by the 
chairman and the secretary, but the boards 
themselves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration. The district boards obtain 
45% of their income from Government grants. 
The other chief source of income is the local 
rate levied from the landowers. Tho chief source 
of municipal income istheootroi or terminal tax 
and toll which is an octroi in modified form. Local 
opinion Is strongly in favour of indirect as opposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes. 

Public Works. 

The Public Woiks Department Is divided 
into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
irrigation branch. The Buildings and Boadp 
branch is administered by a Civilian Secretary 
and the principal administrative officer is a 
Chief Engineer, tho Irrigation branch is adminis¬ 
tered by two Secretaries to Government who 
are also Chief Kngneers. The Province is 
divided into circles and divisions both for 
buildings and roads and for irrigation purposes. 
Each oircle is in charge of a Superintending Engi¬ 
neer, or a Deputy Chief Engineer and each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government are In charge of 
the Irrigation branch. All metalled roads main¬ 
tained from Provincial funds and construction 
of all buildings costing more than Rs. 20,000 are 
in charge of the Buildings and Roads branch. 
In*the Irrigation branch oue of the two Chief 
Engineers is in Charge of the Sarda Canal, a work 
.of the first magnitude which when completed 
will introduce irrigation into most of the 
districts of Oudh. 

Police 

The Police Force is divided into District 
and Railway Police and is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with four Deputies and 
two Assistants, forty-six District Superinten¬ 
dents, three Railway Superintendents, forty - 
one Assistant Superintendents and fifty 
Deputy Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
local C. I. D. forming a separate detective de¬ 
partment; under a Deputy Inspector-General; 
with three assistants. The armed police are 
armed with the *476 muskets and in certain dis¬ 
tricts to some extent also with the Martini- 
Henry rifle. The administration of the Jail 


Department is in charge of an Inspector-General 
of Prisons, who is a member of the Indian 
Medical Service. 

Education- 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid. There 
are five universities, the four residential univer¬ 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer¬ 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
college^ situated outside the United 
P ovin es, of the eight colleges for¬ 
merly associated with Allahabad University on 
its external sidi, viz., the Agra and St.John's 
Colleges at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V. and 
Sanatan Dharam Colleges at Cawnpore. the Meerut 
College, Meerut,the Bareilly College, Bareilly and 
St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There are a 
number of Intermediate Colleges which prepare 
boys for the high school and intermediate 
examinations conducted by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education, which 
controls high school and intermediate edu¬ 
cation. The Isabella Thobum College at 
Lucknow and the Crosthwaitc Girls’ College 
at Allahabad impart university education to 
Indian girls arid the Theosophical National 
Girls’School and Women's College at Benares 
teach up to tho intermediate stage. The St. 
George’s Intermediate College, Mussoorie, the 
Philander-Smith College, Naini Tal, the St. 
Joseph’s College,Naini Tal, the Martiniere College, 
Lucknow and the Boys’ Intermediate College, 
Allahabad, are a few of the well known institu¬ 
tions for European and Anglo-Indian children 
in the province, besides these, there are many 
excellent private educational institutions for 
European ooys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and there are training departments 
attached to the Aligarh Muslim University and 
the Benares Hindu University • There is a Go¬ 
vernment Engineering College at Roorkee (Thoina« 
son College), a School of Art and Crafts in Luck¬ 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno¬ 
logical Institute at Cawnpore; there is also a non- 
Government Agricultural Institute at Naim, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
four residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dharam Colleges 
at Cawnpore. Instruction in commerce for the 
B. Com. degree of the Agra University is given 
in the Sanatan Dharam and the D.A.V. Colleges 
at Cawnpore and in the St. John’s College, at 
Agra. Tho King George's Medical College, 
Lucknow, now merged in the Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity, prepares candidates for tho M.B.B.S. degree 
of the Lucknow University. Besides this there 
are two medical schools at Agra for males and 
females. Public schools for secondary and 
primary vernacular education are almost entirely 
maintained or aided by district and manicipal 
boards and vernacular education is almost 
entirely in their hands. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is in oharge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superintendent'for 
Medical Aid to women in the administration 
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of the Dufferin fund affairs, A Civil Surgeon (for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
is in charge and is responsible for the in European style) and Saint Mary's Cottage 
medical work of each district and in Hospital, Mussoorie. The Ramsay Hospital for 
a few of the larger stations he has an Europeans at Nalni Tdl is a first class institu- 
assistant. In two stations (Ranlkhet and tlon and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
Roorkee) Medical Officers In military emplov pitals. King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
hold collateral civil charge. There are 103 is one of the best equipped Colleges in the 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge country, with a staff of highly efficient pro¬ 
of important Muffusil dispensaries and on lessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
the reserve list and a large number of first in the Province. There are also male and 
Indian Provincial subordinate medical service female medical schools at Agra. There is an X- 
offlcers. Lady doctors and women pub-assist- Ray Institute at Dehra Dun, where valuable 
ant surgeons visit pardanashin women in their research work has been carried out, and there 
ovn homes and much good work is done in are sanatoria for British soldiers in the hills, 
this manner. Maternity and Child Welfare The King Edward VII Sanatorium at Bhowali 
Centres, have been opened in almost all the in the district of Naini Tal is an up-to-date and 
districts of the province. well equipped institution for the treatment of 

Tbti best equipped nospitals for Indian pa- European and Indian consumptives. In addition 
tients are tl.e Thomason Hospital at Agra, King five centres for the treatment of tubercular 
George's. Hospital which has a Pathological patients have been established at Agra, AU&ka- 
Laboratory attached to it, the Balrampur bad, Benares, Cawnpore and Lucknow. There 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales are mental Hospitals for Indian non-criminal 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospi- lunatics at Agra and Bareilly and for criminal 
tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad lunatics at Benares. 

THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reforms Act of 1919, 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change. The Provinces are, for all 
practical purposes, financially independent of the Government oMndia. The contribution payable 
by the Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 
effect from the year 1928-29. As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages:— 

Estimated Revenue for 1929-30. 


Principal Heads of Revenue, Rs. 

Taxes on Income . .... 

Land Revenue .. 7,10,12,340 

ExclBe .. 1,36,06,100 

Stamps .. 1,78,59,000 

Forests .. 69,32,600 

Registration .. 13,92,000 

Scheduled Taxes . .... 

Total .. 10,98,01,940 

Railways. - 

Subsidised Companies 1,95,000 

Irrigation. - 

Works for which capital accounts are kept— 

(1) Productive Works— 

Net receipts .. .. .. .. 1,09,40,400 

(2) Un-productive Works— 

Net receipts .. . —2,31,120 

! Total, net receipts .. 1,07,09,280 

i Works for which no capital accounts are kept. 16.000 

| Total Irrigation .. 1,07,24,280 

l Debt Services. - 

| Interest #a •• •• •• •• •• •• •• .. .» 15,98,100 

f Total .. 15,98,100 

$ Civil Administration. ■ • - 

* Administration of Justice 16,73,960 

\ Jails and Convict Settlements .. .. . 8,40,400 

Police . 8,39,000 

I Education . 11,87.600 

| Medical . 3,19,150 

I Public Health . 3,03,100 

i Agriculture .. .. .. 6,28,950 

Industries .. . 2,60,700 

Miscellaneous Departments . ,, .. 67,300 

Total <«• 54)70,00u 

Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improvements-- 1 - ■ — — ■ 

Civil Works. .. 3,90.600 

3,90,000 
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Miscellaneous . Rs. 

Transfers from Famine Insurance Fund. .... 

Receipts in aid of superannuation. 4,06,800 

Stationery and Printing . 4,08,620 

Miscellaneous. 13,26,700 

Total .. 23,16,620 

Extraordinary receipts . 1,86,000 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments .. .... 

Total Revenue .. 13,07,40,900 

Debt, deposits and advances- 

(a) Government Press Deoreclatlon Fund . .... 

(b) Famine Relief Funds ' 2,16,666 

(c) Loans and advances by Provincial Governments .. .. 96.41,000 

(a) Advances fTom Provincial Loans Funds .. . 2,09.99.000 

(e) Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of Dent-Sinking Fund 25,75,000 

(f ) Investment in shares and debentures of the Indian Bobbin 

Company .. .. .. .. tt .. 6,86,000 

Total .. 3,37,16,655 

Total receipts .. 16,44,57,655 

Opening Balance .. 18,11,444 

Grand Total .. 16.62,68,099 


Estimated Expenditure for 1929-30. 

Direct demand* on the Revenues 

Taxes on Inoome . .... 

Land Revenue. 98.36 726 

Excise. 13,97.731 

Stamps. 3,66,560 

Forests. 32,64,978 

Forest Capital outlay charged to revenue. 1,19,649 

Registration. 5,02,087 

Total .. 1,51,87,731 


Railway Revenue Account 

State Railways—Interest on debt. 7,860 

Subsidised companies. 5,200 

Total .. 13,050 


Irrigation Revenue Account. 

Works for which capital aocounts are kept— 

Interest on Irrigation Wonts . 97,24,686 

Other revenue irrigation expenditure financed from ordinary revenues .. 320 

Total .. 97,25,006 


Irrigation Capital Account (charged to revenue). 

Construction of Irrigation Works— 

A.—Financed from ordinary revenues .. ,, „ . 2,51,400 


Debt Services, 

Interest on ordinary debt. . 41.38 008 

Sinking Fund. 22,00,000 

Otherappropri&tions., ... . .... 

Total .. 63,38,008 
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Civil Administration . Eg. 

General Administration . .. .. .. 1,39,24,854 

Administration of Justice. 75,28,158 

Jails on d Convlote* Settlements . 89,11,585 

Police. 1,70,91,394 

Scientific Departments . 24,815 

Education .. .. .. 2,02,04,927 

Medical . 87,75,390 

Public Health. 28.10,774 

Agriculture. 85,76,695 

Industries . 10,19,574 

Miscellaneous Departments. 82,7e5 

Exchange ., „ .. . .... 


Total ,. 7.45,50,051 


Buildings , 1loads and Miscellaneous Public Improvements . 

Civil Works. 50,97,185 


Total .. 50,97,185 


Miscellaneous . 

Famine Belief and Insurance— 

A—Famine Relief. 16,10,345 

B—Transfers to Famine Insurance Fund .. .. .. 89,655 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions.. .. . • 50.38,053 

Stationery and Printing ,. . 14,31,389 

Miscellaneous. .. 11,23,983 


Total .. 91,94,025 


Expenditure in England— 
Secretary of State 
High Commissioner 


04,800 

30,63,300 


Irrigation and other capital expenditure not charged to revenue , 

fa) Construction of irrigation works . 65,41,850 

(6) Forest outlay.. • • • • 

( c ) Hydro-electric scheme . . 76,51.600 

id) Outlay on Improvement of public health.. .. 05,000 

(e) Outlay on Agricultural improvement . . • • • 


Total .. 1,42,57,950 


(а) Famine Belief Fund . .... 

(б) Civil Contingencies Fund . 65.000 

(c) Loans and Advances by Local Governments . 32,08,500 

id) Sinking Fund Investment Account. 25,75,000 

(e) Government Press Depreciation Fund. 8,805 

( f) Repayment os Advances from Provincial Loans Fund. 1,02,85 83 L 

00-B. Payment of Commuted Value of Pensions . 1,80.585 

00 Civil Works .. *. 71,94,290 

00-A. Other Provincial Works not charged to revenue . 25,950 

Government Aocounts .. . 2,85,000 


Total .. 2,38,95,021 


Total Disbursements 
Closing Balance 


10,20,40,787 

42,28,212 


Grand Total 


-. 10 , 02 , 08 , 99 * 
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Administration. 

Governor .—His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
G.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., i.o.s. 

Private Secretary. —Major T. S. Paterson, M.c. 

Aides-de-Camp. —Lt. E. R. Benson and Lt. Col. 
R. Menzies, o.b.e., 

Executive Council. 

The Hon'ble Capt.Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 
Said Khan, k.o.i.e., m.b.e. 

TheHon’blo Sir George Bancroft,Kt., Lambert, 
O.8.I., i.e.s. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Muhammad Yusuf, Bar- 
at-Law. 

Tho Hon'blo Maliaraj Kumar Major Mahlji 
Singh. 

The Hon'ble Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, 
M.A., LL.B, 

secretariat; 

Chief Secretary to Government, Kunwar Jagdis 
Prasad, C.I.E., i.e.s. i 

Financial Secretary to Government, E. A H. 
Blunt, o I.E., o.b.e., i.o.s. 

Revenue, T. Swan, I.O.S. 

Judicial Secretary, A. H. Det. Hamilton, l.c.8. 

Secretary to Government , Irrigation Branch, 

B. D.O* Darloy, c.l.E. 

Miscellaneous Appointments 

Opium Agent, Qhazipur, W. Gaskell, i.o.s. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, F. F. R. Channeri 
o.b.e 

Director of Public Instruction, A. H. Mackenzie, 
M.A. 

Inspector-General of Police ; R. J. S. Dod. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. 

C. A. Sprawson, m.d., i.m.s., c.i.e. 

Director of Public Health, Lieut.-Colonel Cuth- 
bert Lindsay Dunn. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Rai Bahadur 
Brlj Lai. 

Commissioner of Excise . J. N. L. Sathe, I.e.s. 

Inspector-General of Prisons , Major J. E. 
Clements, m.b., d.p.h., lm.s. 

Postmaster-General, C. J. E. Clerice, c.i.e., i.o.s. 

Director of Agriculture , George Clarke, f.i.c.> 
F.0.S.,H.L8 ,M.L,0. 


Lieutenant-Governors op the North 
Western Provinces. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart.. G.O.B.1830 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
In the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson 1840 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, k.o.b. 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. .. 1843 

A. W. Begbie, In charge .1853 

J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra .. .. 1853 

E. A. Reade, In charge .1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, o.B., Chief Commis- 1857 
sionei, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-Generai 1858 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 


(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone.1869 

R. Money, In charge .1803 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond .. .. 1863 

Sir William Muir, K.C.8.1 .1808 

Sir John Strachey, k.o.s.i .1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart., O.B.1870 


Lieutenant-Governors op the North- 
Western Provinces and Chief COMMIS¬ 
SIONERS OP OUDH. 

Sir George Couper, Bart., o.B., k.o.s.i. 1877 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.O.B.1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, k.c.m.g., c.i.e. .. 1887 

Sir Chas. H. T. Crosth waite, K.O.S.I. .. 1892 
Alan Cadell ( Officiating) .. .. 1895 

Sir Antony P. MacDonnell, K.o.s.i. (a) .. 1895 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.O.S.I.1901 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of the United 
Provinces op Agra and oudh. 


Sir J. J. D. LaToucbe, K.O.S.I .1902 

Sir J. P. Hewett, K.O.S.I.,O.I.B .1907 

L. A. S. Porter, o.s.i. (Officiating ).. .. 191J 

Sir J. S.Meston, K.o.s.i .. .. 1912 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.O.S.I., c.i.e. .. 1918 

Governors op the United Provinces. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, k.o.8.1.,c.i.e. .. 1920 

Sir William Marris. K.o i.e.1921 


Sir Alexander Muddiman, k.o.s.i., c.i.e. 1927 
Sir Malcolm Hailey g.o.i.®., k.o.sj., i,o.s, 1928 






UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Lala Sita Ram, M.A., ll.b. 


m 


Deputy President- 

Mr. Mukandl Lai, b.a., (Oxen) Bar-at-Law. 
Elected Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Agra City (non-Muhammadan Urban) .. 
Cawnpore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Lucknow City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Meerut-cwm-Aligarh (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Moradabad-cwra-Shah jahan pur (non-Muha- 
madan Urban) 

Dehra Dun district (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Saharanpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Muzafarnagar district (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Meerut district (North) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Meerut district (South) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bulandshahr district (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bulandshahr district (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Aligarh district (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Aligarh district (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Muttra district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mainpuri district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Etah district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Bareilly district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Bijnor district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Budaun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Moradabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural)^ 
Shajahanpur district (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Pilibhit district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Jhansi district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jalaun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Hamirpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Banda district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Farrukhabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Etawah district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Cawnpore district (non-Muhammadan Rural).. 


Name. 

Lala Lakshmi Narayan Gargh. 

Shri Gancsh Shankar Vidyarthi. 

Mr. A. P. Dube, Bar-at-Law. 

Pandit Rahas Bihari Tiwari. 

Babu Sampurnanand. 

Babu Jia Ram Saxena, m.A„ ll.b. 

Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Sita Ram, M.A., LL.B 
Babu Bhagwati Sahai Bedar. 

Thakur Manjit Singh Rathor. 

Chaudhri Mangat Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 

Chaudliri Vijaipal Singh, b.a., ll.b. 

Chaudhri Dharamvir Singh. 

Pandit Nanak Chand, M.A., ll.b, 

Thakur Manak Singh, B.A. 

Rao Sahib Thakur Pratap Bhan Singh. 

Rao Sahib Thakur Bikram Singh. 

Thakur Hukum Singh. 

Hon’ble Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, M.A., 
ll.b. 

Thakur Gulab Singh. 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh. 

Honor. Lieut Raja Kali Charan Misra 
Lala Nemi Saranjain, B.so., ll.b. 

Babu Ragbubir Sshai, b. Gc., ll.b. 

Rao Bahadur Kunwar Sardar Singh. 

Thakur Sadho Singh, b.a. 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra. 

Pandit Bhagwat Narayan Bhargava, b.a. 

Rao Udaibir Singh. 

Thakur Har Prasad Singh. 

Babu Kishori Prasad, M.A., LL.B. 

Pandit Mulchand Dube, m.a„ li.b. 

Pandit Devata Prasad. 

Babu Shyam Lai, m.a., ll.b. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Fatehpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Allahabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Benares district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mirazapur district (non-Muahammadan Rural).. 
Jannpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Qhazipur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Ballia district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Qorakhpur district (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


Babu Uma Shankar. 

Pandit Venkatesh Narayan Tivary 
Babu Kavendra Narayan Singh. 
Pandit Shri Sadayatan Pande. 

Raja Sri Krishna Dutt Dube. 

Thakur Shiva Shankar Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh. 
Babu Madhusudan Das. 


Gorakhpur district (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Basti district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Azamgarh district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Naini Tal district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Almora district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Garhwal district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Lucknow district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Unao district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rae Bareli district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Sitapur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Hardoi district (non-Muhammadan Raural) 

Kheri district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Fyzabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Gonda district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bahraich district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Sultanpur distict (non-Muhammada Rural) .. 
Partabgarh district (non-Muhammadan Rural).. 
Bara Bank! District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Allahabad-mw-Benares (Muhammadan Urban 
Lucknow-cum-Cawnpore (Muhammadan Urban) 

Agra and Meerut-cum-Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur-cwm-Moradabad 
(Muhammadan Urban). 

Dehra Dun district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Shaharanpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Meerut district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Muzafarnagar district (Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Bijnor district (Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Bulandshahr district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Aligarh, Muttra and Agra district (Muham¬ 
madan Rural). 

Mainpuri, Etah and Farrukhabad districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Et&wah, Cawnpore and Fatehpur districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Jhansi division (Muhammadan Rural) .. .. 

Allahabad, Janupur and Mirzapur districts 
(Muhammadan Bural). 

Benares, Ghazupur, Ballia and Azamagarh dis¬ 
tricts (Muhammadan Rural). 


Raja Indrajit Pratab Bahadur Sahl. 

Bhaya Hanumat Prasad Singh. 

Babu Ganga Prasad Roy. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, b.a., ll.b. 

Pandit Badri Dutt Pande. 

Mr. Mukandi Lai, b.a. (Oxen), Bar-at-Law. 
Sirdar Nihal Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Chaudhri Jagannath Prasad. 

Raja Bahadur Bishwanath Saran Singh. 

Thakur Rajendra Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Mohan Lai, M.A., ll.b. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sankata Prasad Bajpai. 
Babu Mahendra Deva Yarma alias Lalji. 

Raja Raghuraj Singh, o.b.e. 

Hon'ble Maharaj Kumar Major Mahijit Singh. 
Rai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sah). 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali, B.A., o.b.e. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Bar-at-law. 

Khan Sahib Haji Abdul Qayum. 

Khan Bahadur Mahammad Abdul Bari, 
Bar-at-law. 

Maulvi Zahur-ud-Din, B.A., LL.B. 

Saiyid Tufai Ahmad. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ziaul Haq. 

Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed Ali Khan # 
Nawabzada Muhammad Liaqat Ali Khan. 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, b.a., ll.b. 

Khan Bahadur Lieut Nawabzada Abdus Sam 
Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Khan. 
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<36 The Punjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, la so 
oalled from the nve rivers by which it is en¬ 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extrema north-west¬ 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and JEtajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,760 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that h to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa¬ 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 460 square 
miles and 380,000 souls respectively. The total 
population of the Province in lfc2l, Including 
the Baloch tribes on the border ot the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan District was 25,101,060 of whom 
4,416,036 were in the Indian States. 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the ciuleman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
tnto five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract Includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract Includes the districts of Attock, Rawal¬ 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con¬ 
tused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character¬ 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec¬ 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and Irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and Including the low range 
of the Slwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. This tract, secure In an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com¬ 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu¬ 
lated portions of the province. Its popula¬ 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but It Includes one 
large town In Slalkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
ot 10| millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
(s possible without irrigation in fairly favour¬ 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula¬ 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely nrban. Tbe western pialns cover 
ao area of 69,000 square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain^ 
fall In this are* heaviest in the north and 


east and decreasing towards the west and south- 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial Irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left molet by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum¬ 
stance, these tracts find tneir security against 
(amine, for there cultivation Is almost inde¬ 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the moat fertile, wealthy and populous por¬ 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns In the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, Its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem¬ 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and In the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and Invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge of tjie Punjab Goveru- 
meut. In ii»21, however, the thirteen most 
important States, Including Patiala, Bahawaipur, 
Jlnd and Nabha, were formed Into a separate 
“ Punjab States Agency ” uud«t the control 
of the Agent to the Govemor-Oeneral, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government, are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia', Pataudi 
and Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho“ 
medan, three-eighths Hiudu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-tiqrd Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis¬ 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma¬ 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion, 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun¬ 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
indiaD Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except In the south¬ 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits In the great war and. 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in tbe eastern half of the province and In the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many minor agrl- 
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cultural tribes, priestly and religious cartes There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of Shahpur and Mainwali districts. The output 
whom are landholders, the trading castes ol for the year ending 31st December 1929 was 
the Hindus (Khatns, Aroras and Banias) and 46152 tons, and gold washing is carried on 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas; in most of the rivers not without re- 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous munorative results. Iron and copper ores 
artisan and menial castes. There are also are plentiful but difficulties of carriage and the 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
ments in the population are represented by the on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
Baluchis of Dera Ghasi Khan and neighbouring manufacturing ProvlRce the total number of 
districts in the west, who number about factories being only 608 the majority of which 
half a million and maintain their tribal are cotton ginning and pressing factories, 
jystem, and the Pathans of the Attock and Cotton weaving as a domestic industry 
Mianwali districts. Pathans are also found Is carried on by means of hand looms 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- in nearly every village. The Government 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan Central Weaving Institute, Amritsar, and the 
element is found iD the Himalayan districts. Weaving Classes attached to the Government 
Languages. Industrial Schools at Multan, Sialkot, Hoshiar- 

The main language pf the province is Pun- pur, Gujrat, Rohtak and Kulu, have shown 
Jabi, which is spoken by more than half the considerable enterprise in improving the hand- 
population. Western Piiniabi may be classed weaving industry. The Government Demons- 
as a separate language, sometimes called tration Weaving Factory at Shahdara, (Lahore) 
Lahndi, and is spoken in the north and west, which has been equipped with 100 power driven 
The next most Important languages are West- looms in addition to the latest machinery for 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani, Urdu preparatory and finishing processes started 
(the polished language of the towns) and other operations on 1st October 1928. Provision 
Hindi; Western Pahari, which is spoken in has been made in the Factory for training 
the hill tracts; and Rajasthani, the language about 50 apprentices in the preparatory, weaving 
of Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and and finishing processes. The Weaving Superint- 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small endent in charge of the factory and his staff 
proportions of the population. have proved of considerable assistance to the 

Agriculture. owners of power driven looms in the province 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the by giving technical advice on matters which 
province, affording the main means of sub- requrc expert opinion. The Government Hoisery 
sistence to 60*5 per cent, of the population. It Institute at Ludhiana and the Institute of 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. Dyeing and Calico Printing at Shahdara, 
About one-sixth of the total area in British (Lahore), are doing useful work in the dcvelop- 
districts is Government property, the remain- ment of the hosiery and dyeing and calico 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, printing industries respectively. Blankets and 
and a large part of the Government land is woollen rugs are also produced in considerable 
so situated that it cannot be brought under quantities and the carpets of Amritsar are 
cultivation without extensive irrigation, famous. Sijk weaving is also carried on and the 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates workers in Gold, Silver, Brass. Copper and 
2,057,000 acre of what was formerly waste Earthenware arc fairly numerous. Ivory 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 435,000 carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar and 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, Muzaffargarh as well as in the Patiala State, 
adds 1,052,000 acres to this total. Large Mineral Oil is being extracted and refined in the 
areas In the hills and elsewhere which Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
are unsulted to cultivation are preserved as factory is established at Wah near HassanabdaI. 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about Administration. 

6,000 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat Prior to the Amendment of the Government 
Is the most important and the development of Tndia Act in 1919 the system of administra- 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of tion was that of a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn 
the whbat area. Next in importance to wheat from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Is gram. Other Important staples are barley, Under the Amended Act tho Province was 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and raised to the status of a Governorship, with an 
sesaraum), cotton and sugarcane. Cotton is Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
grown generally throughout the province. In in Council being in charge of the Reserved 
the canal colonies large areas of American Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
cotton arc grown but in the cotton growing the Transferred Subjects. The general system 
districts the short staple Indigenous varieties of provincial administration under this scheme 
are predominant. The country being preponder- is sketched In tho section Provincial Govern- 
antly agricultural, a considerable proportion ments (q. v.) where is also given a list of the 
of the wealth of the peoples lies in its Reserved and Transferred Subjects. Associated 
live-stock. Large profits are derived from with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
the cattle and dairy trades and wool is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
Is a staple product In the south west in Kulu and powers, whose scope and authority are given 
Kangra and throughout the plains generally, under the Legislative Councils (g.t>.), the system 
The production of hides and skins l ? also an being common to all the major Provinces. The 
important industry. business of Government is carried on through 

Industries. the usual Secretariat which consist of five 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, (2) 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road Home, (8) Finance (4) Revenue Secretary and 
building being tho most important products. (5) Secretary, Transferred Departments, one 
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Deputy Secretary, four Under Secretaries and two 
Assistant Secretaries. In the Public Works 
Department, th<re are four Secretaries, 
(Chief Engineers), one in the Buildings and Roads 
branch and three in the Irrigation Branch 
while the Legal Remembrancer is also Secretary 
to Government in the Legislative Department. 
The heads of the Police ADd Educational 
Departments are also Under-Secretaries to 
Government. The Government spends the 
winter in Lahote and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
Data, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners—29 in number—each of 
whom is In charge of a district. 

The principal aeads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com¬ 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue Jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the three Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Pi isons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration oi Justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority In civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious oflences and original civil juris¬ 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight puslne judges (either Civilians or 
barristers), and three additional judges, in¬ 
cluding the Inspecting Judge sanctioned each 
year for six months Subordinate 
to the High Couit arc tho District and 
Sessions Judges (22 in number) each of whom 
exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in whicu tl e Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in forc> the Deputy 
Commissioner on the Undine of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in cortaln 
branches of the administration by the constitu¬ 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Small Town, 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over * revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenub estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple¬ 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Area 
Committees from octroi or terminal tax and 
other forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Pandh&yat system is an attempt to revive the 
traditional village community organisation, the 


elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate* 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the Membes of practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are usually keenly 
contested. 

Police. 

The Police iorceIs divided into District Polic3 
Railway Police ana crimidal Investigation 
Department. The combined force is unaei 
the control of the Inspector-General, who Is a 
member of the Gazetted force and has under 
him throe Deputy Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy fnspector-Generai in charge of 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom Is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been made in the past 
decennium, especially in tho concluding years 
of- the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main¬ 
tained in all parts of the prftvince by private 
enterprise, Government Itself maintains fourteen 
art colleges, (including one for Europeans and 
another for women), two training colleges, one 
for Indians at Lahore and another for Europeans 
at Ghoragali, Five separate normal schools and 
forty-two training classes for teachers of both 
sexes, one hundred and seven secondary schools 
for boys and girls, a reformatory school and fifty- 
centres for vocational training. Apart from theso 
Institutions for general education, Government 
maintains nino higher grade professional 
institutions, viz., the medical and veterinary 
colleges and the arts and technical schools at 
Lahore, the medical school at Amritsar, the 
Agricultural College at Lyallpur, the Engineering 
College at Mughalpura and school at Rasul, 
and the Institute of Dyeing and Calico printing. 
In addition a hosiery institute has been 
established at Ludhiana and a ce tral weaving 
Institute at Amritsar; while there are twenty 
three industrial schools (one for disabled 
soldiers included) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in the charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted io 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. The Punjab Univer¬ 
sity controls higher education. 

Forests. 

Large areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
6,000 square miles. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is controlled by 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospital who 
Is at present an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service holding the rank of Colonel. Me ii 
assisted hy an Offloer designated the Assistant 
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Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who is at 
present an officer of the Provincial Civil Medical 
Service of the rank of a civil Surgeon. The 
Department of Public Health is controlled by 
the Director of Public Health (also a member of 
the Indian Medical Service) who has under 
him five Assistant Directors of Public Health. 
34 District Medical Officers of Health, one 
Epidemiologist to Government, two Assistant 
Epidemiologists and twenty-eight eight Sanitary 
Inspectors of the normal staff, in addition 
to a Special Staff engaged as required for com¬ 
bating epidemic diseases. The department 
has an epidemiological bureau, where in addition 
to the normal routine bacteriological examina¬ 
tion of materials received from officers of the 
Department, useful research work is also being 
done. The Punjab vaccine Institute whieh 
is controlled by the Assistant Director of Public 
Health, Punjab (Technical) Vaccination is 
under a Superintendent who is an officer of the 


Heads of account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Revenue Receipts. 
Principal Beads of Revenue. 
II—Taxes on Income 

V—Land Revenue (gross).. 
Deduct —Revenue credit¬ 
ed to Irrigation. 

Total Land Revenue .. 

VI— Excise. 

VII— Stamps. 

VIII— Forests. 

iX—Registration 

{In thousands 
of Rupees .) 

4,05 
4,90,30 
— 2,08,23 

2,82,07 
1,30,01 
1 21,30 
35,14 
9,21 

Total 

5,81,78 

Irrigation. 

XIII—Irrigation—Works for 

which capital account s 
are kept— 

Direct Receipts 

Indirect credits (Land 
Revenue due to Irriga¬ 
tion). 

GrosB amount .. 

Deduct —Working Expenses. 

4,52,65 

2,08,23 

6,60,88 

- J -2,11.49 

Net Xin-I r r i g a t i 0 n 
Receipts. 

XIV—Irrigation—Works for 
which no capital ac¬ 
counts are kept. 

4,49,39 

74 

Total .. 

4,50,13 

Debt Services. 

XVI—Interest. 

10,05 

Civil Administration. 
XVII—Administration of Justice 
XVin—Jails and Convict Settle¬ 
ments. 

XIX—Police. 

X XVI—Miscellaneous Departments 

10,88 

14,14 

1,94 

r.,04 

Total .. 

30,00 

Beneficent Departments. 

XXI—Education . 

XXII—Medical. 

XXIII—Public Health .. 

X XIV—Agriculture 

XXV—Industries 

14,43 

8,26 

1,27 

10,99 

1,14 

Total .. 

36,09 


I.M.D. The Institute produces sufficient vaccine 
lymph to supply the needs not only of India 
but also of many other countries. A fully 
trained photographer is attached to the Educa¬ 
tion Bureau who is an expert in cinematography. 
A fully trained chemist has also been appointed 
whose duties are to perform chemical analysis 
of water samples and food staffs supplied to 
him by officers of the Department. A public 
health School has been in existence since 
October 1922. It is staffed by the Principal, 
the Superintendent and the Assistant Superint¬ 
endent and its function is the training of health 
visitors. The Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, advises the Department in Engine¬ 
ering matters. This officer and the Director of 
Public Healtli are the technical advisers of the 
Urban Sanitary Board which deals with major 
sanitary problems—such as water supply 
and drainage. 


Heads of Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Buildings and Roads. 
XXX—Civil Works .. 

{In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
6,51 

Miscellaneous. 

XXX 11 —Transfers from Insu¬ 
rance Fund. 

XXXIII—Receipts in aid of Su¬ 
perannuation. 

XXXIV —Stationery and Printing 
XXXV—Miscellaneous 

1,50 

2,91 

2,80 

27,71 

Total . .1 

34,92 

Contributions and Assignments 
to Central and Provincial 

Governments. 

XXXIX-A—Miscellaneous adjust¬ 
ments between the Cen¬ 
tral and Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments. 

• • • 4 

Total Revenue Receipts 

11,49,48 

Extraordinary Items. 

XL— Extraordinary Receipts .. 
Total Revenue 

1,04,97 

12,54,46 

Advance from Provl. Loans Fund . 
Loans and Advances by Provin¬ 
cial Governments. 
Recoveries of loans and advances. 

Deposits and Advances. 
Famine Relief Fund 

Appropriations for reduction or 
avoidance of debt:— 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 
Loans 

Other appropriations 

Suspense 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Government Presses .. 
Revenue Reserve Fund 
Miscellaneous Government 
account 

1,40,00 

83,37 

78 

1,28 

6,28 

58 

5,45 

1,22 

Total 

14,59 

Total Provincial receipts. 

14,42.41 

Opening Balance 

30,20 

Grand Total .. 

14,72.61 
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Heads of account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

Expenditure Charged to 
Revenue. 

Direct demands on the Revenue. 

5— Land Revenue 

6 — Excise . 

7— Stamps . 

<5—Forests 

9—Registration / (R.) .. 

W) •• 

(J/i thousands 
of Rupees.) 

41,15 

14,42 

4,17 

26,01 

1*05 

Total • • 

86,80 

Irrigation Revenue Account. 

14— Works for which capital 

accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt.) 

15 — Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex¬ 

penditure. 

Total .. 

1,32,00 

8,81 

1,40,81 

Debt Services. 

19—Interest on Ordinary Debt .. 
21—Reduction or Avoidance of 

—28,84 

6.55 

Total 

—22,29 

Civil Administration. 

22—General Administration (Re¬ 
served). 

22—General Admin istratior 
(Transferred). 

24— Administration of Justice 

25— Jails and ConvictSettlements 

26— Police 

37—Miscellaneous Departments 
(Reserved). 

37—Miscellaneous Departments 
(Transferred). 

Total 

1,15 86 

2,11 

54,68 

52,24 

1,21,59 

85 

29 

3,47,60 

Beneficent Departments. 

30— Scientific Departments 

31— Education (Reserved) 

31— Education (Transferred) 

32— Medical f(R.) 

\(T.) 

33— Public Health. 

34— Agriculture 

35— Industries 

30 

7,69 

1,67,10 

11 

53,96 

27,02 

61,15 

10,95 

Total 

Buildings and Roads . 
41—CfvIlWorks j Reserved 

(Transferred .. 
Miscellaneous Total 

43—Famine Relief and Insurance 

45— Superannuation Allowances 
ana Pensions. 

46— Stationery and Printing (Re¬ 
served). 

46— Stationery and Printing 
(Transferred). 

47— Miscellaneous (Reserved) 

47 —Miscellaneous (Transferred).. 

3,23,18 

1,28 

1,66,31 

1,67,59 

1,50 

30,87 

10,95 : 

1,28 - 

3,76 

16,56 

’ Total .. 

64,92 

Contributions and Assignments to 
Central d n d Provincial 

Governments. 

51—Contribution and Assignments 
to Central Government. 

% I* A—Miscellaneous adjustments 
between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

.... 

Total 

• • • • 


Heads of aocount. 


Budget 

Estimate 

1929-30. 


Miscellaneous . 

Transfers toRevenue ReserveFund 
Total Expenditure charge! to 
Revenue. 

Capital Expenditure 

8 -A. Charged to Revenue 
Forests. 

16—Irrigation Works 
35-A—Industrial Development 
41-A—Civil Works 
41-Ii—Hydro Electric Scheme 
45-A—Commutation of Pensions. 
Capital Total Expenditure 
charged to Revenue. 
Expenditure Total charged 
to Revenue. 

52-A—Forest Capital Expenditure 
55—Construction of Irrigation 
Navigation Embankment 
and Drainage Works. 

56 C—Industrial Development 

Capital Expenditure. 

58—Hydro Electric Scheme 
Capital Expenditure. 

60—Civil Works—Capital Expen¬ 
diture. 

60-13 -Payment of Commuted 
value of Pensions Capital 
Expenditure. 

Total Capital Expenditure 
not charged to Revenue. 
Advances from Provincial Loan 
fund. 

Loans from Central Government. 

Loans raised in the Markets :— 

61 per cent. Punjab Bonds,1933 
5* „ „ „ 193 

Total 

Advances from Provincial 
Loan Fund 

Loans and Advances by Provin¬ 
cial Governments:— 

Loans and Advances (Reserved). 

,, „ ,, (Transferred) 

Total 

leposits and Advances:— 

Famine Relief Fund 
ippropriatlon for reduction or 
avoidance of Debts :— 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 
Loans. 

Suspense 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Govt. Presses, 

Revenue Reserve Fund 
Deposit with the Government 
of India. 

Total 

Total Provincial Disbursements 
Closing Balance .. 
Grand Total 


(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

5,00 
'll, 18,61 


5,50 


1,32 

16,67 

2,15 

5,03 


30,67 


11,49,28 

74,84 

48,90 


1,23,74 


5,28 


83 

39 


1,22 


5,28 


26,56 

18,20 


44,76 


1,50 

1,28 

71 


3,49 


,13,27,77 


1 , 44,84 


14 , 72,61 




The Punjab. 




Administration. 

Governor , H. E. Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey de 
Montmorency, k.c.i.e., k.c.v.o., c.b.e., i.c.s. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary, Major R. T. Lawrence , M.C. 

Aides-de-Camp , Lt. A. C. Maynard Lt.Napier, 
n. A. 

Hon. Aides-de-Camp, Hon. Capt. Sardar 
Bahadur Labh Singh, Hon. Risaldar Major 
Mir Muhammed Khan and Hon. Lt. Narain 
Singh Bahadur, M.c. 

Members of Council. 

Sir Alexander M. Stow, Kt, o.b.e., i,c.s. 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur . Capt. Sardar 
Sikander. Hyat Khan M.c. b.e. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Jogendra Singh, Minister 
for Agriculture. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Manohar Lai, Minister for Edu¬ 
cation. 

The Hon’ble Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Minister 
for Local Self-Government. 

Civil Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary, H. W. Emerson C.I.E., C.B.E- 
i.c.s. 

Home Secretary, C. M. G. Oglvie, d.b.e. 

Financial Secretary , J. D. Penny. 

Secretary, Transferred Departments , A. A. McC. 
Mitchell, 

Revenue Secretary, W. R. Wilson, i.c.s. 

Public Works Department. 

Irrigation branch. 

Secretary , (<Southern Canals ), U. White, C.B.E. 

Secretary, (Northern Canals ), R. P. Hadow, 
C.I.E., A.M.I.C.E. 

Secretary, (Construction), H. F. Ashton, m.l.c. 

Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Secretary, A. R. Astbury, M. Inst. c.e. 

Financial Commissioners, C* A. H. Townsend, 
{Revenue), H. Calvert i.c.s., i.c.s. ( Deve¬ 
lopment, 


Miscellaneous Departments. 

Director of Industries , R. C. Rawlley, M.A., 
to Sc., D.s.O. (Lond.). 

Director of Agriculture , D. Milne, B. sc„ (Agri.) 
(Aberdeen.) 

Director of Land Records and Inspector General of 
Registration, Ral Bahadnr Lala Arjun Das, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Director of Public Instruction , Sir George Ander, 
son, Kt., M.A., C.I.E. 

Inspector General of Police , G. A. Cocks, C.B.E 
Chief Conservator of Forests, A. D. Blascheck, 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals, Col. H. M, 
Mackenzie, l.M.s. 

Director of Public Health , Lt.-Col. C. A. Gill, 
l.M.s. 

Inspector General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. A. 
Barker, c.b.e., i.m.s. 

Accountant-General, A. C. Gupta, M.A, O.B.E. 
Postmaster-General, Brevet Lt. Col. K. A. 
Appleby, o.b.e. 

Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab. 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart, G.O.B.. 1856 

Sir Robert Montgomery, K.o.B .. .. 1859 

Donald Frlell, McLeod, o.b.1865 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 

K.c.s.i., C.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 

R. H. Davies, O.S.I. .1871 

R. E. Egerton, o.s.i. .1877 

Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.C.S.I., C.I.E... 1882 

James Broadwood Lyal .. .. .. 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.c.s.i.1892 

William Macworth Yound, O.S.I... .. 1897 

Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.C.S.I.1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, k.c.s.i., resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

T. G. Walker, O.s.i. (Offg.) .. .. 1907 

Sir Louis W. Dane, k.c.i.e., c.s.I... .. 1908 

James McCrone Douie, (Offg.) .. .. 1911 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer, k.c.s.i. .. .. 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. .. 1918 

Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir Edwaid Maclagan, K.C.I.E., O.S.I. .. 1920 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. .. 1924 

Sir Geoffrey, de Montmorency k.c.i.e., 102-* 

K.O.V.O., O.B.E. 


PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Shahab-ud-Din, B.A., ll.b .- r - President . 

Members and Ministers. 

Ex - Officio . 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Sardar Sikandar Hyat Khan, M. B. E, 

The Hon'ble Sir Alexander M. Stow, o. b. e. i.c.s. 

The Hon’ble Sir Sardar Jogendra Singh, Minister for Agriculture, (Sikh), Landholders. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Manohar Lai, m.a. , Minister for Education, Punjab University. 

The Hon'ble Malik Firoz Khan Noon., Minister for Local Self-Government, Shahpur East 
(Muhammadan), Rural. 

Nominated, 

Officials . 

Anderson, Sir George, Kt. C.I.E, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab 

Astbury, Mr. A. R., o.i.e., m.i.o.e. Secretary to Government, Punjab, Public Worka 
Department (Buildings and Roads Branch). 

Bazley, Mr. J. G., o.i.b. i.o.s. Offg. Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 
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Calvert, Mr. H., c.i.e. i.o.s. Financial Commissioner and Secretary to Government, Punjab 
Development Department. 

Gill, Colonel C. A., d.p.h., i.m.s, Director of Public Health, Punjab. 

Mitchell, Mr. Alan, i.o.s. Offg. Secrtary to Government, Punjab, Transferred Department. 
Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, Director of Information Burreau, Punjab. 

Ogilvie, Mr. C. M. G„ c.b.e., i.o.s., Home Secreary to Government, Punjab. 

Penny, Mr. J. D., i.o.s., Secretary to Government, Punjab, Finance Department. 

Sale, Mr. S. L., I. o. s. Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government, Punjab Legislative 
Department. 

Ferguson Mr. J. A. Commissioner, Lahore, 

Townsend, Mr. C. A. H,, c.ie., i.o.s. Financial Com missal oner, Punjab. 

Wilson, Mr. W. R., i.o.s. Revenue Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

Non-officials. 

Abdul Ghani Khan Bahadur Maulvi. 

Roberts, Mr. Owen, Hall Road, Lahore. 

Ratan Chand, R. B. Lala, o.b.e., Honorary Magistrate, Amritsar. 

Sheo Narayan Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, c.l.E., Jullundur. 

Maya Das, Mr. Ernest, B.A., Secretary, District Board, Ferozpur. 

Dalpat Singh, Honorary Captain, S.B., i.o.m., m.v.o., Rohtak. 

Shave, Dr. (Mrs.) M. C., Lahore. 

Ghani, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, Lahore. 

Elected. 


Name of Member. 

Alzal Haq, Chaudhrl . 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Daultana, Mian 

Akbar All, Pir, b.a., ll.b. . 

All Ahmad, Chaudhrl . 

Balblr 8 ngh, Rao Bahadur, Lieut., Rao, o.b.e 

Baldeo Singh, Chaudhrl, b.a., b.t. 

Blshan Singh, Sardar . 

Bodh Raj, Lala, M.A., ll.b. 

Buta Singh, Sardar, b.a., ll.b. 

Chhajju Ram, Chaudhrl, o.i.e. 

Chhotu Ram, Rai Sahib, Chaudhrl, b.a., LL.B... 
Daulat Ram, Kalla, Rai Bahadur, Pandit, m.b.e. 

Dhanpat Rai, Rai Bahadur, Lala 

Din Muhammad, Mr. 

Dull Chand, Chaudhrl. 

Fall Muhammad, Shaikh, B.A., ll.b. 

Fateh Singh, Sardar Sahib Sardar 
Fazl All, Khan Bahadur, Chaudhrl, m.b.e. 

Flroz-ud-Din Khan, Rana, b.a., ll.b. 

Ganga Ram, Rai Sahib, Lala 

Gokul Chand Narang, Dr., m.a., Ph. d. 

Gopal Das, Tala. 

Gopi Chand, Bhargava, Dr., M. b. , b. s. 

Gray, Mr. V. F. . 


Constituency. 

| Hoslarpur-cum-Ludhiana, Rural. 

Multan East (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ferozepore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gujranwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gurgaon (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
North-West Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), Rural 
Sialkot-cum-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural. 

West Punjab Towns (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Multan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh), Rural. 
Hissar (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

South East Rohtak (Non-Muhaminadah), Rural. 

East and West Central Towns (Non-Muham¬ 
madan), Urban. 

Punjab Industries. 

East and West Central Towns (Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

Kamal (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Dera Ghazi Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Ferozepore (Sikh), Rural. 

Gujrat East (Muhammadan) Urban. 

South-East Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Ambala-cum-Slmla (Non-Muhammadan), Rural 
North-West Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

Lahore and Ferozepore cum- Sheikhupura (Non- 
Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lahore City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades Asso¬ 
ciation, Commerce. 
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Name of Member. 


Constituency. 


Habib Ullah, Sardar . 

Meher Chand, Pandit, b.a. 

Harbakhsh Singh, Sardar 

Hari Singh, Sardar . 

Hira Singh, Sardar . 

.Totl Par shad, Lala . 

Kartar Singh, Bed!, Baba 

Kesar Singh, Chaudhri. 

Kesho Bam, Sikri, Lala, B.A., ll.b. 

Khan Muhammad Khan, Wagha, Malik 

Kundan Singh, Mahton, Sardar 

Labh Singh, Mr., M.A., ll.b. (Cantab). .. 

Maqbool Mahmood, Mir, b.a., b. Lit. .. 

Mohan Lai, Lala, B.A., ll.b. 

Mohindar Singh, Sardar. 

Mubarik All Shah, Sayad. 

Muhammad Abdullah Khan, Khan 
Muhammad "Abdul Rahman Khan, Chaudhri 
Muhammad Alam, Dr., Shaikh .. 

Muhammad Amin Khan, Khan Bahadur, Malik, 
O.B.E. 

Muhammad Hayat, Qureshi, Khan Bahadur, 
Mian, o.i.e. 

Muhammad Husain, Sayad . 

Muhammad Iqbal, Dr. Sir, M.A., Ph. D. 
Muhammad Jamal Khan, Leghari, Khan Baha¬ 
dur Nawab. 

Muhammad Baza Shah, Makhdumzada Sayad 
Gilani. 

Muhammad Sadiq, Shaikh . 

Muhammad Saif Ullah Khan, Khan Sahib, Khan 

Nanak Chand, Pandit, M.A. . 

Narain Singh, Sardar, b.a., ll.b. 

Narendra Nath, Diwan Bahadur Baja, M.A. 

Nur Khan, Bisaldar Bahadur. 

Partap Singh, Sardar . 

Rahim Bakhsh, Maulvi, Sir, k.C.i.e. 

Bam Singh, Chaudhri . 

Sadullah Khan, Mian . 

Raghbir Singh, Sardar. 

Sewak Bam, Rai Bahadur, Lala. 

Sahadat Khan, Bai . 

Talib Mehdl Khan, Malik Nawab Major 

Ujjal Singh, Sardar . 

Umar Hayat, Chaudhri. 

Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, B.A., LL.B. .. .. 

Zafrullah Khan, Chaudhri, B.A., ll.b. 

Sardar Abnasha Singh, Secretary, Legislative 
Council. 

Pandit Tej Kishan Kaul, Assistant Secretary, 
Legislative CounciL 


Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

J ullundur-cum-Ludhiana (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh', Rural. 

Ambala Division (Sikh), Rural. 

Lahore (Sikh), Rural. 

South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Lyallpur (Sikh), Rural. 

Amritsar cum-Gurdaspur, (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Amritsar City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Sheikhupura (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North 
(Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Ludhiana (Sikh), Rural. 

Jhang (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Muzaffargarh (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jullundur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Attock (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Shahpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Montgomery (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lahore City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Baloch Tumandars (Landholders). 

Multan West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Mi an wall (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Hoshiarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh 
Rural. 

Punjab Landholders (General). 

Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jullundur (Sikh), Rural. 

Ambala Division, North-East (Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Kangra (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsar (Sikh), Rural. 

Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Lyallpur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jhelum (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sikh (Urban). 

Gujrat, West (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gurgaon-cum-Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Slalkot (Muhammadan), Rural. 
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Burma. 


Tbe Province of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Slam on the South- 
East. Its area Is approximately 263,000 
square miles, of which 184,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 16,000 are unad¬ 
ministered and 63,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between, widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 Inches, the Deltaless than half that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon¬ 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem¬ 
perature Is about 96®, the minimum about 60°. 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the centralciry zone which lies 
In a “rain shadow” and has a climate resembl¬ 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty deigrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but thisls compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachln hills and the Shan plateau. The aver¬ 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 60,000 square miles. There is no other re¬ 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag¬ 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Yo-l 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at tbe census 
of 1921 was 13,169,099. There were 8,382,336 
Burmans, 1,017,987 Shans, 1,220,356 Karens, 
146,846 Kachlns, 288,847 Chins, 300,700 
Arakanese, 823,509 Talaings and 122,257 
Palanngs. There is also a large alien popula¬ 
tion of 149,060 Chinese and 887,8 77 Indians, 
while the European and Anglo-Indian popula¬ 
tion numbered 25,005, and Indo-Burmans, 
120,271. 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the poou- 
latton, belong to the Tibetan group ana their 
language to the Tlbeto-Chinese family. They 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese, and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani¬ 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. The Interest taken by the Bur¬ 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seeri to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
Intelligent loyalty to British rule. 

In appearance the Burman is usually 
somewhat short and thiok Bet with Mongolian 
features, Uls dress Is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 
Jaoket-oa his body and a long skirt or longyl tied 


round his waist, reaching to bis ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco¬ 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyi is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com¬ 
parison with any woman in the world. 
Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent tbe 
Chiodwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially tbe Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work or waterways, is indeed practically 
the omy means of communication. The Irra¬ 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mall, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways Company has a length 
of 1930*50 miles open line. The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay; from Sagaina 
to Myltkylna, the most northern point in the 
syetem; the Rangoon-Prome line; and tbe 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves MoulmeiD 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 

' Industry. 

Agriculture Is the chief Industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The nect total cropped area 
is 16J million acres of which nearly 1 million 
acres are ciopped more than once. Irri¬ 
gation works supply water to nearly 1 million 
acres. India is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an important part In the In¬ 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 32,128 square miles, while unclassed 
forests are estimated at about 115,346 square 
miles. Government extracts some 5 ,360 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief,extract over 440,648 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to over 589,139 tons and firewood over 1,128,964 
tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and tin 
are found together In most mining areas In 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram. There was 
a fall in the price of tin. 

There was an increase in the output of 
wolfram as compared with that of the pre¬ 
vious year. The price of wolfram was low 
but rose during the year 1928. Silver, lead 
and zinc ore are extracted by the Burma 
Corporation at Bawdwin in the Northern 
Shan Steates. Copper in small quantities 
is also found there. There are small deposits 
of Molybdenite In Tavoy and Mergui and 
of platinum In Myltkylna. The output of 
precious stones from the ruby mines has 
Increased but value declined during 1928. Gold 
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dredging in the Myitkyina District has proved 
unprofitable and the company has been wound 
up. From the mines in the Hukong valley 
'ade and amber are won. The oldest and 
argest oil field in the province is at Yenan- 
gayung in Magwe district where the Burma 
Oil Company has its chief wells. But borings 
in other districts have shown that the oil- 
bearing strata extend over a large part of the 
dry zone, and the output from the smaller 
fields In Pakokku and Minbu districts is now 
considerable, while the wells sunk in Thayet- 
myo district are also showing satisfactory 
returns. Two-thirds of the total production 
comes from the Yenangyaung and Singu fields. 
The Burma Oil Company take their oil to the 
refineries at Rangoon by pipe line from Singu 
and Yenangyaung. Other companies take 
it down by river flats. The area under rubber 
is 86,000 acres. 

Manufactures. 

There are 1,047 factories, over a half of which 
are engaged in milling rice* and a little over 
one-sixth are sawmills. The remainder are 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The average daily number of 
operatives is over 100,000. At the Census of 
1021, 1,035,729 or 2-848 per cent, of the 
total population were engaged outside agricul¬ 
ture and production. 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen¬ 
ous. But at Ainarapura in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine. Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma. But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo, A new art is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con¬ 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, which was at that time administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus¬ 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re¬ 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro¬ 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
ah executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.). The main difference 
is in the size of the electorate, U ntfer the franch¬ 


ise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,738,871 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 82,478. The Legislative Council 
consists of 104 members, of wliich 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated. Owing to the spe¬ 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was a dopted from the beginning. 

Burma is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922, and are designated the F. S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis¬ 
sioner, Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi¬ 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the res¬ 
trictions contained in the sanad. The law ad¬ 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in tho Federated Shan States. 

Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent Judges. 
The Superior J udicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges ; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also 
invested with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza¬ 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra¬ 
tion. 

Public Works. 

Tho P. W. D., comprises two Branches, viz., 
the B. & R. Branch and the Irrigation Br. 

The B. & R. Branch of this Dept, which is 
under the Ministry of Forests is administered 
by one Chief Engineer and one Deputy Chief 
Engineer. There is also a Personal Asstt. 
to the Chief Engineer. There are seven per¬ 
manent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
circles, four of whom are stationed at Rangoon, 
and three at Maymyo. These are officers 
of the administrative ranks. 

Those of the executive rank are the executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engineers who 
number 49 on the cadre of the Indian Service 
of Engineers. Besides this there is also the 
Burma Engineering Service, Class I, which has 
been constituted for the purpose of gradually 
replacing the Indian Service of Engineers, 
B. & It., Branch; so far twelve appointments 
have been made to this latter service. 

Further there are the following officers 
belonging to the specialist services who are 
stationed at Rangoon. 
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(i) One Water and Sewage Engineer; (ii) 
Three Sanitary Engineers; (iii) One 
Electrical Inspector; (iv) Three 
Electrical Engineers; (v) One Consulting 
Architect; (vi) One Asst. Architect; 
(vil) One Supt. of Stores; (vili) One 
Asst. Supdt. of Stores. 

The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D., which 
Is under the control of the Hon’ble Finance 
Member, is administered by the Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D., Burma, Irrigation Branch, who is assis¬ 
ted by a Personal Asstt. There are four perma¬ 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Circles, two of whom are stationed at Rangoon 
and two at Meymyo. These are officers of the 
Administrative rank. 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engineers who 
number 23 on this cadre of the Indian Service 
of Engineers. Besides this there is also the 
Burma Engineering service, which is a Provincial 
Service. 

Further, there are also Temporary Engineers, 
recruited locally and in England, a River 
Training expert and a Superintendent of 
Dredgers. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided Into Civil, 
Military and Rangoon Town Police Tho 
first two are under the control of the 
I'.spector-General of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General. There are five other 
Deputy Inspecfcors-General, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one for the Military Police. 

A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, 
Karens and Chins. The experiment of recruit¬ 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful. 
The organisation is itllitary, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
Is to supplement the regular troops in Burma. 
Their duties, apart from their military work, 
la to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
ind guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 

Education. 

Under the Minister for Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa¬ 


tional Service. There are nine Inspectors of 
Schools drawn from the Indian Educational 
Service, while the Burma Educational Service 
provides seven Assistant Inspectors. Two Asst 
Inspectors of Schools, Physical Training, have 
been appointed on a Temporary basis. There 
Is also an Inspectress ol Schools. There is a 
Chief Educational Officer for the Federated Shan 
States. 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni* 
versity for Burma, has been established in Ran¬ 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Education, Economics, Engineering, 
Medicine and Forestry. 

Schools aro Controlled by the Education Dept 
A.V.Aieuiarxanle feature of education in Burma is 
the system of elementary education evolved, 
generations ago, by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every village has a monastery (hnoonoyl* 
kyaung); every monastery Ib a village school 
and every Butman boy must, in accordance with 
his religion, attend that school, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow rone. 
At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the boys are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary native 
system of arithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few boys in BurmA who are not able 
to read and write. Vernacular Education is in 
the hands of Local Educational authorities. 

Among special institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Inseln, provides courses 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
in Agriculture. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for ' the despatch of 12 scholars to Europe 
each year. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department is 
vested In an Inspector-General of Civil Hos¬ 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Surgeons. 
There is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom is also Director, Public Health Institute, 
to which is attached a Malaria Bureau, 
an Inspector-General of Prisons, three whole time 
Superintendents of Prisons, a Chemical Exa¬ 
miner and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent 
of the Mental Hospital. 

There is also a Hygiene Publicity Officer. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangoon 
in July 1915. The Director is a senior member 
of the Indian Medical Service. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 

' In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces. The Province obtained 
substantial financial Independence. The present position is set out in the following statement 

ESTIMATED RECEIPTS FOR 1929-30. 


{A) REVENUE RECEIPTS—ORDINARY. 


Rs. 


Taxes on Income 

Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 

Scheduled Taxes 


12 , 25,000 

5 , 54 , 10,000 

1 , 80 , 90,000 

71 , 08,000 

1 , 76 , 48,000 

6 , 78,000 

5 , 00,000 
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Irrigation, etc., Works with Capital Accounts ,. .. 20,00,000 

Irrigation, etc., Works (No Capital Accounts) . 1,64,000 

Interest. 10,80,000 

Administration of Justice .. .. .. .. 16,07,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements. 6,51,000 

Police. • ■ 12,67,000 

Ports and Pilotage . 1,10,000 

Education .. .. .. .. .. .. •. .. .. .. 6,10,000 

Medical. 3,22,000 

Public Health. 1,21,000 

Agriculture . 1,03,000 

Industries 4,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . 1,93,000 

Civil Works . 13,78,000 

Receipts in Aid of Superannuation. 2,17,000 

Stationery and Printing . .. •• 1,16,000 

Miscellaneous. 4,49,000 

Total (a) 10,59,42,000 


(B) REVENUE RECEIPTS — EXTRAORD1NARY. 

Extraordinary Receipts . .... 

' Total (a) &(b) .. 10,69,42,000 


(C) DEBT HEADS. 

Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt. 4,11,000 

Famine Insurance Fund. .... 

Depreciation Fund—Government Presses. 80,000 

Depreciation Fund—Commercial Concerns. 1,61,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments. 23,88,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans Fund . 65,00,000 


Total (c) .. 95,30,000 

Total (a), (6) and (c) .. 11,54,72,000 


Opening Balance .. .. 73,00,000 


Grand Total .. .. 12,27,72,000 


ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS FOR 1929-30. 

(A) EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO REVENUE* R•. 

Land Revenue. 66,15,000 

Excise. 23,14,000 

Stamps. 1,81,000 

Forest . 71,24,000 

Forest Capital Outlay. 8,95,000 

Registration . .. .. % . 1,95,000 

Interest on Works with Capital Account. 22,78,000 
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Rs. 

Other Revenue Expenditure. 7,84,000 

Construction of Irrigation Works, etc... .. .. .. 13,84,000 

Interest on Ordinary Debt . 23,14,000 

Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt .. .. .. .. 4,11,000 

General Administration. 1,08,69,000 

Administration of Justice . 69,10,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements. 35,81,000 

Police .. .. . 1,60,88,000 

Ports and Pilotage . 14,01,000 

Scientific Departments. 81,000 

Education 1,28,97,000 

Medical. 49,64,000 

Public Health. 16,34,000 

Agriculture . 25,39,000 

Industries . 4,09,000 

Miscellaneous Departments . .. .. . 3,49,000 

Civil Works .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,46,45,000 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. 44,53,000 

Commutation of Pensions . . .... 

Stationery and Printing . 12,06,000 

Miscellaneous. 18,44,000 

Extraordinary Charges. 30,000 


Total (a) 11,37,67,000 


(B) EXPENDITURE NOT CHARGED TO REVENUE, 


Construction of Irrigation, etc., Works . 11,86,000 

Payment of Commuted Value of Pensions. 18,41,000 

Total ( b ) 30,27,000 

Total (fl) & ( b ) 11,67,94,000 


(C) DEBT HEADS. 


Depreciation Fund —Government Presses. 73,000 

Loans and Advances. .. . 19,52,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans Fund .. . 4,90,000 

Total (c) .. 25,15,000 

Total (a), (6), & (c) .. 11,93,09,000 

Closing Balance .. 34,63,000 

Grand Total .. 12,27,72,000 


Administration. 

Governor, H. E. Sir Charles Innes, k.c.s.i., 

O.I.E., I.C.S. 

Private Secretary , Captain Thomas Wynford 
Rees, D.s.o., M.C., 5-6th llajputana Rifles. 
Aide^de-Camp, Captain F. O. Hodgkinson, 1st 
(K. G. O.) Bn., Madras Pioneers. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. H. McGann, 1. A. Captain P. C. H. Lane, 
R.I.M. 

Indian Aides-de-Camp, Naib-Oommandant 
Hamm Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Late of the 
Northern Shau States Battn.. Burma Military 
Police. Subadar-Major and Hony. Lieut. 
Bhagbir Yakha, Bahadur, late of the North. 
West Border Battn., Burma Military Police. 
Nalb Commandant Jalal Din, Khan Bahadur, 
Reserve Battn, Burma Military Police. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Augustus Maung Gyi, 
Kt., Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Samuel Andrew Smyth, C.S.I., 
B.A., I.O.S. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble U Ba Tin, Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon’ble Sir Lee Ah Yain, Bar-at-Law. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Agriculture , Andrew McKerral, m.a. 
Consulting Architect, S. P. Bush. 

Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Taunggyi 
Southern Shan States, J. L. McCallum. 
Superintenaent, Northern Shan States, G. E. 
Harvey, B.A., 1.0.8. 

Director of Public Instruction, C. A. Snow, M.A. 
Inspector-General of Police , Lt.-Col. R. W 
Macdonald, c.le., d.s.o., i.a« 
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Chief Conservator of Forests , H. W. A. Watson. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
W. H. C. Forster, m.b., i.m.s. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. G. G. Jolly, 
C.I.E., m.b., ch. B. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. P. K. Tara- 
pore, i.M.s. 

Commissioner of Excise, John Brown Marshall, 
M.A., B.SC., C.I.E., i.c.s. 

Financial Commissioner (Reserved Subjects), 
T. Couper, i.c.s. 

Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects), 
Charles William Dunn, C.I.E., B.A., I.c.s. 

Postmaster-General , W. D. MacGregor, m.i.e.k. 


Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Licut.-Colonel A. P. Phayre, O.b. 

.. 1862 

Colonel A. Fytche, o.s.i. 

.. 1867 

Lieut.-Colonel R. D. Ardagh 

.. 1870 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.s.i. 

.. 1871 

A. R. Thompson, o.s.i. 

.. 1875 

C. U. Aitchison, c.S.l. ., 

.. 1878 


C. E. Bernard, c.S.l. .. ... .. 1880 

C.H.T.Crosthwaite .. ‘ .. .. 1883 

Sir C. E. Bernard, k.o.s.i. .. .. 1886 

C. H.T. Crosthwaite, c.S.l. .. .. 1887 

A. P.MacDonnell, o.s.i. (a) .. .. 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, 0 . 8.1 .1890 

D. M. Smeaton .1892 

Sir F. W. It. Fryer, k.o.s.i. .. .. 1896 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron 
MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. R. Fryer, k.o.s.i. 1897 

Sir H. S. Barnes, k.o.s.i., k.O.v.o. .. 1908 

Sir H. T. White, K.O.I.E. 1906 

Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.O.S.I., LL.D. 1910 
Sir Harcourt Butler, k.o.s.i., o.i.e. .. 1916 
Sit Reginald Craddock, k.o.s.i. .. 1917 

Governors of Burma. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, G O.I.E.. k.o.s.i. .. 1922 


Sir Charles Innes, k.o.s.i., k.c.i.e., i.o.s. 1927 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Etc., TO 


GOVERNMENT. 

J. Clague, B.A., i.o.s .. Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

R. G. MeDowall, l.C.8.Secretary, Finance Department. 

F. H. Steavenson, I.O.S.Secretary, Education Department. 

T. Lister, B.A., i.o.s.Secretary, Revenue Department. 

A. R. Morris, i.c.s.Secretary, Forest Department. 

U Maung Gale, k.s.m., b.a. .. Secretary, Judicial Department. 

R W. Swithinbank, I.c.s. .. .. Secretary, Local-Government Department. 

G. N. Martin, I.c.s.Deputy Secretary, Finance Department. 

H. C. Baker, b.a., i.c.s.Under-Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

U. Kyaw Min, B.A., I.o.s.Officiating Undcr-Secretary, Finance Department. 

U. Shwe Sein, b.a. .. .. .. Under-Secretary, Forest Department. 

Rai Sahib S. B. Ghosh, B.A. .. .. Under-Secretary, Revenue Department. 

U. Kyaw, b.a. .Under-Secretary, Judicial Department. 

l T Ka Si, I.C.S.I nder Secretary, Local-Government Department. 

Rai Bahadur A. T. Basu .. .. Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Rai Sahib K. M. Basu, B.a .Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

II. W. Boyne . .. Registrar, Home and Political Department and Judicial 

Department 

R K. Sen . .. Registrar, Office of Secretary, Education and Local 

Government Department. 

T. N. B. Rosario .Registrar, Finance and Revenue Secretary’s Office. 

W. A. Curtles .Registrar, Office of Secretary, Agricultural and Foreign 

Department 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONERS. 


F. Gram, i.o.s. .Financial Commissioner (Reserved Subjects.) 

D. W. Dunn, c.l.E., i.c.s.Financial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects.) 

0 Ba Zan, b.a. , , Secretary to Financial Commissioner (Reserved 

Sub ects.) 

& Chit Maung, a,t.m., B.A. ., .. Secretary to Financial Commissioner (Transferred 

Subjects.) 
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BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President. 

The Hon. U Pu, b.a., Bar.»at-Law. 

Deputy President. 

U Nl, B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

Ex-Officio Members. 

OFFICIALS. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Samuel Andrew Smyth, c.s.i., i.o.s. 

The Hon'ble Sir Joseph Augustus Maung Gyi, Kt.. Barrister-at-Law. 
Ministers. 

The Hon'ble U Ba Tin, Barrister-at-Law. 

The Hon'ble Sir Lee Ah Yain, Kt, Barrister-at-Law. 

Nominated Members. 

OFFICIALS. 

Walter Booth-Gravely, I.c.s. 

John Clague, i.c.s. 

Tom Lister, i.o.s. 

Charles William Dunn, C.I.E., i.o.s. 

Lieut-Col. G. G. Jolly, c.i.e., m.b., i.m.s. 

Lieut-Col. H. A. Williams, D.s.o., B.A., M.B., I.M.S. 

U Maung Gale (8), k.S.m. 

Charles Frederick Grant, I.o.s. 

Charles Alfred Snow, i.e.S. 

Hugh Wesley Allan Watson. 

Thomas Couper, m.a., i.c.s. 

Roger Gordon McDowall, I.o.s. 

Austin Robert Morris, i.o.s. 

Non-officials. 

Clive Herbert Gaunt, ll.b. 

U Po Lin, T.P.s. 

U Kyi Myint. 

Dr. Nasarwanji Nowrojl Parakh, l.f.p. & l.m.s. (Glas.), l.s.a. (Lon.). 

U Po Yin, K.8.H.* 

D. Venkataswamy. 

Robert Black Howison. 

Elected Members, 


Name of Member. 


Name and olass of oonstitueney represent! d. 


U Tun Ung . 

U Kun, b.a., Barrlster-at-Law .. 

U Ba Seln . 

U Aung Thin . 

U Po Yin . 

U Ba U. . 

M. Eusoof, Bar-at-Law .. .. 

(J Chit Hla • • • • • • 


Akyab Town (General Urban). 
Bassein Town (General Urban). 
Hensada Town (General Urban). 

j’Mandalay Town (General Urban). 
| Moulmein (General Urban). 
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Name of Member. 


Name and class of constituency represented. 


U Ba Than 
U Ba Shin, M.B.E. 

M. M. Ohn Ghine . 




Prome Town (General Urban). 

■ East Rangoon (General Urban). 


Chan Chor Khine .. .. % . 

The Hon’ble U Ba Tin, Bar.-at-Law 


L.H. Wellington 
R. K. Ghose 


Mirza Mahomed Rah, Bar.-at-Law 
8. A. S. Tyabji. 


Khan Bahadur Wall Mahomed.. 
N. M. Cawasji, Bar.-at-Law 

E. P. Pillay . 

Saw Po Chit, Bar.-at-Law 

Sra Shwe Ba, T.P.8. .. .. 

Saw Toe Khut . 

U Kyaw Din . 

Saw Pah Dwai, Bar-at-Law 

U Tun Win . 

Os Kyaw Khine .. ,. 

1) Tha Ban, k.s.m. 

U Kyaw Mya . 

U Kala . 

U Ba . 

U Ba So, Bar.-at-Law .. 

U Tun Lin, t.p.s. 

U Ba Myin . 

U Aye, Bar-at-Law 

U Nycin . 

U Sein Ba . 

U Waya . 

U Po Hla . 

U Ko Gy I, T.P.S. 

U Kin Maung Gyi, Bar-at-Law .. 

UBaThi. 

U Hla Thwin .. .. .. 

U Ba Yin, b.a. 

U Sein Toke . 

U Tun Tin . 

U Pan 


| West Rangoon (General Urban). 

Tavoy Town (General Urban.) 

Akyab Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Bas8ein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Moulmein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 

\ East Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
I Urban). 

\ West Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
I Urban). 

Amherst Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Bassein Karon Community (Karen Rural). 
Ma-ubin Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Myaungmya Karen Community (Karen Rural) 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Amherst (General Rural). 

Akyab District East (General Rural). 

Akyab District West (General Rural). 

South Arakan (General Rural). 

Bassein District (General Rural). 

Hanthawaddy East (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy West (General Rural). 

Henzada District North (General Rural). 
Henzada District South (General Rural). 

Insein (General Rural). 

Katha (General Rural). 

Kyaukse (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwin East (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwin West (General Rural). 

Magwe East (General Rural). 

Magwe West (General Rural). 

Mandalay District (General Rural). 

Ma-ubin (General Rural). 

Meiktila East (General Rural). 

Meiktila West (General Rural). 

Mergui (General Rural). 

Minbu (General Rnral). 
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Name of Member. 


Name and class of constituency represented. 


U Ba Maung .. ., . 

U Ba Shin . 

U Nl, b.a., Bar-at-Law, Dy. President.. 

U San Mu t.p.s. 

0 Me, T.P.S. 

U Ho Kim Seng. 

0 Kya Gaing, Bar.-at-Law . 

U Thein Maung, B.A., m.m.F. 

U Thin . 

U Maung Maung. 

U Kan U . 

U Ant . 

U Ba Din, t.p.s. 

U On Nyun . 

U Maung Gyi . 

17 Saw . 

V Ba Tin . 

U San Lu. 

U Maung Maung . 

Tharrawaddy U Pu . 

U Po Aye, B.A., Bar.-at-Law. 

The Hon’ble ( Pu, B.A., Bar.-at-Law (Presi¬ 
dent). 

Charles Haswell Campagnac, k.b.e., Bar.-at- 
Law. 

Oscar de Glanville. o.b.b.. Bar.-at-Law 

Herman Brooke Prior. 

The Hon'ble Sir Lee Ah Yain, Kt., k.i.h., Bar- 
at-Law. 

Jules Emile Du Bern, o.b.e. 

U Tun Pe, m.a. 


Mayungmya (General Rural). 

Myingyan North (General Rural). 

Myingyan South (General RuraD. 

Pakokku East (General Rural). 

Pakokku West (General Rural). 

Pegu North (General Rural). 

Pegu South (General Rural). 

Prome District (General Rura ) 

Pyapon (General Rural). 

Sagaing East (General Rural). 

Sagaing West (General Rural). 

Shwebo East (General Rural). 

Shwebo West (General Rural). 

Tavoy District (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy North (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy South (General Rural) 
Thaton (General Rural). 

Thavetmyo (General Rural). 

Toungoo North (General Rural). 

Toungoo South (General Rural). 

Yamothin North (General Rural). 

Yamethin South (General Rural). 

Anglo-Indian (Anglo-Indian). 

European (European). 

Burma Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce (Commercr). 

Rangoon Trades Association (Chambers). 
Rangoon University. 


William Tyndall Henry, Burma Chamber of Commerce. 

U Ba Pe, b,a., Burmese Chamber of Commerce. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo—Burma India Chamber of Commerce. 


Secretary 

U Ba Dun, Bar.-at-Law. 

Assistant Secretary, 
H. Me. G. Elliot. 
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Bihar an 

Bihar and Orissa lies between 19°-02' and 
27°-30' N. latitude and between 82°-81 # and 
88°-26' B. longitude and includes the three pro¬ 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudb and 
the Central Provinces. 

The area of the British territories which 
constitute the Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa is 8,380 square miles Inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Feudatory States of 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur are governed each by 
its own Chief under the superintendence and 
with the advice of the Political Agent and Com¬ 
missioner, Orissa Feudatory States. The area of 
these territories is 28,656. 64 square miles and as 
it is usual to Include them when speaking of Bi¬ 
har end Orissa the area of the whole Province 
may be stated at 111,828 square miles. Two of 
th3 provinces of the Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa, viz ., Bihar and Orissa, con¬ 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which sermrotes 
them from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north oi the 
Province and comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where It issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Rajmahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Following the main geogra¬ 
phical lines there are five Civil Divisions with 
headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagslpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 

The People. 

The headquarters of Government are at 
Patna. The new capital which lies between the 
Military Cantonment of Dinapore and the old 
civil station of Banklpore is known as “ Patna,” 
the old town being called “Patna City.” 

The Province has a population of 37,961,858 
persons which is very little less than that ol 
France and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The province is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 963 in every 1,000, live 
in villages. Even so with 339 persons 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa Is more 
tbiokly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed 
as cities, namely, Patna, Gaya and Bbagal- 
pur. During the last thirty years the po¬ 
pulation of Patna has been steadily dimi¬ 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma¬ 
dans form less than one-tenth of thetotal popu¬ 
lation they constitute more than one-flfth of 


d Orissa. 

urtvtn population of the province. Animists 
account for 6*16 per cent. These are Inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Sabtal 
Parganas, the latter district being a continuation 
of the plateau in a north-easterly direction. 

Industries.* 

The principal industry Is agriculture, Bihar 
more especially North Bihar, being the " Garden 
of India.” Bice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 16,320,710 
acres or 48 per cent, of the cropped area of 
the Province. Wheat is grown on 1,266,909 
acres, barley on 1,406,100 acres, maize or 
lodiau-corn on 1,637,500 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop Oil-seeds are an important 
crop, the cultivation having been stimulated 
by the demand for them in Europe. It is 
estimated that 2,091,400 acres oi land are 
annually cropped with oil-seeds in the Pro¬ 
vince. There is Irrigation in Shahabad, Gaya, 
Fatna and Champaran districts in Bihar 
and in Balasore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,1)00 
acres in 1896 to 25,000 acres in 1923. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea 
and In Orissa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division lute is grown, but the aoreage varies 
according to the price of Jute. The last 
serious famine was in 1895-96, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south of the Province In 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation Is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most Important 
rainfall is that known as the hatia , dne 
towards the end of September or np to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with Indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but In conse¬ 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the larges'- cigarette fac¬ 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur In 
Singhbhum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary Industries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
Important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 


The figures given ts this paragraph relate to British territory only, 
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Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach¬ 
ing 100,000 and it oonsumes 1} million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still the most important of 
the mineral Industries In the province. The 
coalfields in the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development in the 
past twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
being developed at Ram gar h, Bokaro and Karan- 
pura in Hazarlbagh. This same district is the 
most Important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size i 
of its output. Manbhum, Palaman, Ranchi, the | 
S intal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu¬ 
facture of shellac the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad¬ 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Govemor-in Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu¬ 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
In the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in eharge of the Governor and Mini¬ 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro¬ 
vince of Bihar and Oris«»a consists of two sepa¬ 
rate branches, viz.: —(1) the Buildings and 
Roads and (2) Irrigation which also deals with 
railways. Each has a Chief Engineer, who is 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro¬ 
fessional Assistant Secretary, in the Irrigation 
branch under him. The Electrical work of 
the Province la carried out by an Electric 
Inspector and an Electrical Engineer and a staff 
of subordinates. 

^ Justice. 

The administration of justice is con¬ 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
MunsifTs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Suoordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognisable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Ra. 1,000 
t-houah the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hear* 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 


appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of faot 
be very rarely is, a court of flwit instance. Itis 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to reoeive complaints and 

E olice reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
eing referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and bear rent suits. 

Land Tenures. 

Estates In the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from J 793 which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov¬ 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera¬ 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settlod. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at¬ 
tested, while In the latter there is the re-settle- 
mont of rents. In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. A settlement can be ordered 
bv Government on application made by land¬ 
lords or tenants. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietor? 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub¬ 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authonties. They have a variety of names, 
sacb as mukadam, padhan , mauruzi , zarbarakar 
punethi, khariddar and zhikmi zamlndar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin¬ 
dars of the estates within which their iandf* 
lie. In Chota Nagpur and the Santal Par¬ 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts. In the district of the Santal 
Parganas, the laud tenures are governed by 
Regulations III of 1872 and II of 1886. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervis'd and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of assis¬ 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector-General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 29 Super¬ 
intendents. There are also 28 Assistant Super¬ 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten¬ 
dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the. collection and 
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distribution of Information relating t-o profes*, 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga¬ 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which it* assistance may be invoked. 
There are three companies of unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto ( q . v.) showing In great detail the edu¬ 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func¬ 
tions are described under the Indian Uni¬ 
versities. ( q . v.) i 

Medical. 

The Medical Department‘s under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 


Is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis¬ 
tricts at tne headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 01 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 019 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Baiiways, private 

g arsons, etc. 0,447,932 patients including 
2,515 in-patients were treated in ail the dispen¬ 
saries In 1928. The total income of the dispen¬ 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti¬ 
tutions amounted to Rs. 37,77,120. 

A large mental hospital tor Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India. A similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. An institute 
for radium treatment has also been established 
at Patna. 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga. 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are Bet out in greater detail. 

(In thousands of Rupees) 
Revenues and Receipts. Budget Estimate . 

1929-30. 

II.—Taxes on Income . 3,34 

V.—Land Revenue 1,71,98 

VI—Excise .. .. 1,95,50 

VII*—Stamps 1,09,26 

VIII.’—Forest. 10,39 

IX.—Registration. 17 00 

Irrigation— 


XIII. —Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 

capital accounts are kept .. 

XIV. —Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 

no capital accounts are kept . 

XVI.—Interest 

XVn.—Administration of Justice . .. .. .. .. .. .. 

XVIII.—Jails and Convict Settlements .. .. .. .. .. 

XIX.—Police. 

XX—Ports and Pilotage .. . . 

XXL—Education . 

XXII.—Medical . 

XXIII.—Public Health. 

XXIV. —Agriculture. 

XXV. —Industries . 

XXVI.—Miscellaneous Department .. 

XXX.—Civil Works. 

XXXIII.—Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. .. .. .. .. 

XXXIV.—Stationery and Printing .. .. . 

XXXV.—Miscellaneous. 

XXXIXA.—Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments . 


17,11 

1,08 
0,47 
6,14 
0,9' 
1,72 
1,83 
0,47 
1,87 
79 
2,80 
2,07 
2 

6,30 

1,10 

1,00 

4,13 


Total Revenue .. 6,74,87 

I/>ans and Advances by the Provincial Government. • • 8,60 

Advances from the Provincial Loans Fuod .. . «... 

Famine Insurance Fund . 12,67 

Suspeuse ,, .. . . 2,76 


Total receipts .. 6,98,25 

Opening Balance •. (a) 1,66, 61 

_ Grand Total .. _ 7,63,70 


96,11 

69,40 


1,05,51 


(a) Ordinary balance 

Famine Insurance Fund 


Total 
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(In thousands of Rupees.) 

Expenditure. Budget Estimate . 1928-29. 

5.—Land Revenue .. . 28,28 

6^—Excise . .. .. 81,60 

7. —Stamps. 3,12 

8 . M Fore8t0 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 7,93 

8A. —Forest Capital outlay charged to Revenue. 1,36 

9. —Registration. .. .. 6,48 


1£.—Interest on Irrigation Works for which capital accounts are kept .. .. 20,45 

16.—-Irrigation Revenue Account-Other Revenue Expenditure Financed from 

ordinary Revenue 4,80 

15 (1)—Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants 
16.—Irrigation Capital Account—Construction of Irrigation, Embankment and 

Drainage Works .. .. . 6 

19.—Interest on Ordinary Debt. 1,33 

22.—General Administration .. .. .. 72,37 

24. —Administration of Justice. 39,33 

25. —Jails and Convict Settlements . 21,35 

26. —Police 84,44 

27. —Ports and Pilotage. 1 

30. —Scientific Departments . 45 

31. —Education. 87,60 

32. —Medical . 29,71 

33. —Public Health 15,56 

34. —Agriculture. 15,03 

36. —Industries . 10,50 

37. —Miscellaneous Departments. 38 

41.—Civil Works. 79,47 


43.—Famine Relief and Insurance . 

46.—Superannuation Allowances and Pensions .. 

45A.—Commutation of Pensions. 

46. —Stationery and Printing.. 

47. —Miscellaneous . 

61.—Contribution to the Central Government by Provincial Government .. 

51 A.—Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments 

Total expenditure charged to Revenue.. 

60B. Commuted value of pension . 

Loans and Advances by the Provincial Government. 

Advances from the Provincial Loans Fund . 

Famine Insurance Fund.. 

Suspense.. . 


1,00 

24,77 

55 

8,83 

4,30 


5,87,96 

—12 


/ ,U4 

6,98 

2,75 


Total expenditure not charged to revenue.. 21,42 

Reserve for unforeseen .. .. 3,00 

Total expenditure .. . 6,12,38 


Closing balance .. (b) 1,51,38 

Grand Total . 7,63,76 

Provincial f Sur P ,ua . . 

provincial { Deflcit 14,13 


(6) Ordinary balance.. .. 75,39 

Famine Insurance Fund. 75,99 


Total .. 1,51,38 


Administration. 

Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
K.0,8,1., E.O.I.E., 1.0.8. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretory. Captain E. J. Montgomery. 
Aidede-Camp f Lt. W. 3ST, Pettigrew and Lt. 
K. C. O. Baslyan. 

Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Lieut.-Colonel F. C. 
Temple Commander D.J. Mantle Id and Muham¬ 
mad Bexa, Khan Bahadur, Risaldar Major 
add Hony. Lieutenant, 


Executive council. 

The Hon. Mr. James David Sifton, O.I*E„ 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

The Hon. Raja Rgjcndra Narayan Bha;ya Deo, 

O.B.E., 

Ministers. 

The Hon. Sir Sajyid Mahamed Fakhr-ud-din, 
Khan Bahadur, Kt., ( Education). 

The Hon. Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt, (Local-Self 
Government) 
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Secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Political and Ap¬ 
pointment Departments, H. K. Briscoe, I.C.S. 

Secretary to Government, Finance Depirtment ; 
W. B. Brett, 1.0.8. 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
It. E. Russell, 1 . 0 . 8 . 

Secretary to Government (P. W. D.), Irriga¬ 
tion Branch, E. L. Glass. i 

Buildings and Roads Branch , H. A. Gubbay. | 


Miscellaneous afpoirtxekts. 
Director of Public Instruction, G.B. Fawcus, M.A 
Inspector-General of Police, Walter Swain, o.i.x 
Conservator of Forests, Alexander James Gibson 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. 

W. S. Willmore, M.D., I.H.8. 

Director of Public Health, Lt. C!ol. William 
Charles Ross, M.B., D.P.H. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. I. M. 

Macrae, o.b.e., m.d., i.m.8. 
Accountant-General, H. Bhlma Sena Rau, b.a. 
Director of Agriculture, A. C. Dobbs. 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Slnha of Raipur, P.C., K.O. . 1920 

Sir Henry Wheeler .. .. .. 1921 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, k.o.S.i, k.C.i.e. .. 1927 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nur (President). 
Mr. B. Lakshmidhar Mahanti (Deputy President). 

,, J. A. Samuel, Bar-at-Law (Secretary). 

Members. 

NOMINATED. 

Officials. 

Mr. Patrick William Murphy, I.C.S. 

„ Hugh Kynaston Briscoe, I.C.S. 

„ Godfrey Elwin Owen, I.C.S. 

„ Bhalchandra Krishna Gokhale, I.C.S. 

„ Robert Edwin Russell, I.C.S. 

„ James Augustine Sweeney, I.C.S. 

„ Reginald John Hirst, c.l.E. 

,, Henry Lambert, i.e.b. 

,, Maurice Gamier Hallctt. 

,, Patrick William Murphy, I.C.S., .(Addl.) 

,, Ernest Leslie Glass. 

„ John Podger. 

Non-Officials. 

Raja Devaki Nandan Prashad Singh. 

Dewan Bahadur Sri Krishna Mahapatra. 

KhanBahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya. 

Rai Bahadur Kalipada Sarkar (Domiciled Bengali Community.) 

Mr. A. E. D’Silva (Anglo-Indian Community.) 

Rev. Brajananda Das (Depressed Classes.) 

Pritam Luther Singh. 

Mr. Dhan Masih Panna. 

Rai Bahadur Bansidhar Dhandania. 

Rai Bahadur Harendra Nath Banerji (Labouring Classes.) 

Rev. Emanuel Sukh. 

Mr. S. S. Day (Indian Christian Community.) 

ELECTED. 


Name. j Constituencies. 

The Hon’ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr-ud- West Patna Muhammadan Rural, 
din, Kt., Khan Bahadur (Minister.) 

The Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh (Mi- East Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
nister.) 

Babu Jagat Narayan Lai.Patna Division Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

Mr. Saiyid Abdul Aziz. .. Patna Division Muhammadan Urban. 

Raja Bahadur Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh .. Patna Division Landholders. 

Rai Brij Raj Krishna i .Patna Non-Muhammadan Urban. 

Babu Rajandhari Sinha.West £atna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

-I 
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Name. 


Constituencies. 

i 


Babu Gur Sahay Lai . 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Husain 
Mr. Rajkishore Lai Nandkeolyar 

Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh . 

Maulavi Ahmad Husain Kazi. 

Babu Sidheshvari Prashad . 

Pandit Dudhnath Pande . 

Mr. Keshari Prashad Sinha 

Mr. Saiyid Athar Husain .. . 

Maulavi Abdul Ghani . 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha .. 

Babu Shrinandan Prashad Narayan Singh 
Sharma .. . 

Babu Nirsu Narayan Singh . 

Maulavi Saiyid Mubarak Ali Sahib 

Babu Harivans Sahay. 

Babu Rameshvar Prashad Dutt. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Khan 

Thakur Ramnandan Sinha . 

Babu Ramdayalu Sinha .. 

Babu Badri Narayan Singh . 

Babu Dip Narayan Sinha . 

Maulavi Muhammad Ishaque 

Mahanth Ishvar Gir . 

Babu Shiva Shankar Jha .. 

Babu Glrindra Mohan Misra . 

Babu Satya Narayan Singh . 

Maulavi Abdul Hamid Khan . 

Babu Kameshvar Narayan Agrawal 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan 

Eai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh 

Babu Bajendra Misra . 


East Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

East Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

West Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Central Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Gaya Muhammadan Rural. 

Arrah Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Central Shahabad Non-Muhammadan Rura 
South Shahabad Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Shahabad Muhammadan Rural. 

Tirhut Division Muhammadan Urban. 

Tirhut Division Landholders. 

North Saran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

South Saran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Saran Muhammadan Rural. 

North Champaran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

South Champaran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Champaran Muhammadan Rural. 

North Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

East Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

West Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Hajipur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Muzaffarpur Muhammadan Rural. 

North-West Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

North-East Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

South-East Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Samastipur Non-Muhmamadan Rural. 
Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural. 

Bhagalpur Division Non-Muhammadan Urban. 
Bhagalpur Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Bhagalpur Division Landholders. 
North-Bhagalpur Non-Muhammrdan Rural. 
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Name. 


Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Narayan SInha .. 

Babu Kailasb Bihari Lai. 

Maulavi Alauddin Ahmad . 

Babu Sri Krishna SInha. 

Babu Ram Charitra Singh . 

Babu Kalika Prasad Singh . 

Chaudhuri Muhammad Nazirul Hasan .. 

Raj Bahadur Prithwi Chand Lai Cliowdry 

Mr. Saiyid Moin-ud-din Mirza. 

Maulvl Haji Muhammad Bux Chaudhuri 
Babu Sasibhushan Roy .. . 

Babu Rameshvar Lai Marwari. 

Maulavi Abdul Bari . 

Rai Sahib Loknath Misra 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Nurul Huda 

Babu Birker Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra. 

Babu Narayan Birabar Samant 

R. B. Lakahmidhar Mahanti 

Babu Nandkishore Das. 

Chaudhuri Bliagwat Prasliad Samantaral 
Mahapatra. 

Babu Godavaris Misra ., . 

Babu Lingaraj Misra . 

Babu Brajamohan Pande . 

Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen . 

Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nur 
B. Mahe^hvars Pd. Narayan Deo 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray 

Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay. 

Babu Devaki Prasad Siuha .. .. .. 

Babu Gunendra Nath Ray . 

Babu Nilkantha Chatterji . 

Babu Devendra Nath Samanta. 

Babu Baldeva Sahay . 

Lt.-Col. D* Douglas . 

Mr. E. J. Finch. 

Mr. A. A. F. Bray . 

Mr. AmritlalOjha. 


Constituencies. 


Central Bhagalpur, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Bhagalpur Muhammadan Rural. 

East Monghyr Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North-West Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

South-West Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. ^ 

Monghyr Muhammadan Rural. 

Purnea Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Kishanganj Muhammadan Rural. 

Purnea Muhammadan Rural. 

Santal Parganas (North) Non-Muhammadan 
RuraL 

Santal Parganas (South) Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural. 

Orissa Division Non-Muhammadan Urban. 
Orissa Division Muhammadan Rural. 

Orissa Division Landholders. 

North Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
North Balasore Non-Muhammadan Rural* 
South Balasore Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North Puri Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

South Puri Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Sambalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Chota Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan 
Urban. 

Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan Rural. 
Chota Nagpur Division Landholders. 

Ranchi Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Hazaribagh Non-Muhammadan Rural 
Palaman Non-Mahomedan Rural. 

North Manbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Manbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural., 
Singhbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Patna University. 

European Constituency. 

Bihar Planters’ Constituency. 

Indian Mining Association. 

Indian Mining Federation. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom¬ 
bay and Bengal. Tneir area is 181,052 sq. 
miles, of which 82,109 are British territory 
proper, 17,767 (viz., Berar) held on perpetual 
lease from the Nizam and the remainder held 
by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1921) 
h 13.912,760 under British administration, 
including 3,076,316 in Berar. Various parts 
of the Central Provinces passed under British 
control at different times in the wars and 
tumult in the first half of the 19th century and 
the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1863, assigned to the Bast India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with the Nizam 
or the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi¬ 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter¬ 
vening ones of plain country. In the north¬ 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep " 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
Important cotton tracts of India and the weal¬ 
thiest part of the C. P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of tne“)ako country” of Nagpur. Fur¬ 
ther east is the far*reacning nee country of 
Chattlsgarh,in the Mahanadi basin. The soutn- 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain¬ 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi¬ 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Kankar lie in this region. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief characteris¬ 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People- 

The population of the province is a compa¬ 
ratively new community. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
the Gonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home. 
But successive waves of immigration flowed 
into the province from all sides. The early 
inhabitants were driven into the inaccessible 
forests and hills, where they form nearly a 
quarter of the whole population of the C. P. 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the south-east. The 
main divisions of the, new comers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province, Hindi, 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peo¬ 
ples cf the North, prevails in the North and East. 
Marathi in Berar and the west and centre of 
the C. P. Hindi is spoken by 56 per cent, of the 
population and is the lingua franca. Marathi 
by 31 per eent. and Gondi by 7 per cent. The 


effects of Invasion are curiously illus¬ 
trated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for¬ 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in¬ 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi¬ 
tions. The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption is more 
or less civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir Hichard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land¬ 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis¬ 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus nas been given to the construc¬ 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
zemindari, or great landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu¬ 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
System. 19,648 square miles of the C. P. is 
Government Reserved forest; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,320 square miles, 
the total forest area being one-sixth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of the grea¬ 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva¬ 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 66 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation ; in the most advan¬ 
ced districts the proportion is 80 per cent, 
and in Berar t le figure is also high. The culti¬ 
vated area is extending continuously except for 
the temporary checks caused by bad seasons. 
Rice is the most important crop of the C. P. 
Wheat comes next, with 16 per cent., then pulses 
and other cereals used for food and oil-seeds. 
With 54 per cent, and cotton with 9 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies 50 per cent, of the 
cropped area, jowar covers 31 per cent, then 
wheat and oil seeds. In agriculture more than 
half the working population is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop¬ 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Pars! manu¬ 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total amount of spun 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
year ending 31st March 1928 was 1,74,545 
maunds, valued at R«. 52,36,350. 
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. The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern Industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1926 employed 
31,057 persons and raised 766,148 tons. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 635,174 
tons and 8,821 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime¬ 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 868 in 1928, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 70,160. 
The same economic influences which are ope¬ 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, aB communications improve/ 1 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown. He 
is assisted by eight Secretaries and six under¬ 
secretaries. Under the reform scheme the admi¬ 
nistration is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom is a non-official and two Ministers, 
the latter being in charge of the transferred 
subjects. 

The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows:—38 elected from the 
C.P.; 17 elected from Berar; 2 members of the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non-officials; 

8 nominated officials. The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has the right of 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation is before the Chamber. 
The C. P. are divided for administrative purposes 
into four divisions andBerar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is controlled by a Com¬ 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro¬ 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Director of Land Records, 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and Mar¬ 
riages and Inspector-General of Registration, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner, 
the Diroctor of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies,the Director of Indus¬ 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Branches. 
The Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis¬ 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
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district has a Civil Surgeon, who' is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Jail and 
whose work is also in various respects super¬ 
vised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
[ is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
Civil Service ; (b) one or more Extra As¬ 
sistant Commissioners, or members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahslldars, or members of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly always natives of India. 
The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. Tn each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body, is 
executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner is 
the highest court of appeal in civil oases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu¬ 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judi¬ 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
bo an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years' standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(12 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis¬ 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Sub-Judges of 
the 1st and 2nd class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni¬ 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the 0. P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees. 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen¬ 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 
for each tahsil and the District Counoil 
for each district. The larger towns have 
municipalities, there being 66 such bodies in 
the Province. 

Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov* 
eminent Act passed in 1920 the Local Boards 
consist of elected representatives of cirolee 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in number > one-fourth of 
the Board, and the constitution of the District 
Council Is a certain proportion of 1 elected 
representatives of Local Boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem¬ 
bers, other than Government servants, nomi¬ 
nated by Government. 
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The District Councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and Local Boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local flelf-Govemment 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Office 
Bearers of all the District Councils and with few 
exceptions Local Boards also are non-officials. 

Rural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten¬ 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Council funds. 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed in the year 1020. So far 366 Pan- 
chayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Vyiage Panchayat Officer has been appointed 
to guide the development of the Panchayat 
system. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is controlled 
by two Chief Engineers, who are also Secretaries 
to the Government. There are three Superintend¬ 
ing Engineers for Roads and Buildings and 
three for Irrigation. The Province is well covered 
by a network of roads, some of which have been 
constructed as famine relief works. In most 
cases these roads are not fully bridged and are, 
therefore, impassable to traffic at times during 
the rains. During recent years Government has 
adopted t he policy of transfer of State roads and 
buildings to District Councils for maintenance and 
a number of roads and buildings have been handed 
over to these Bodies, in pursuance of this policy. 

State Irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Irrigation Commission (1901- 
03). The Irrigation Branch of the department 
was separated from the Roads and Buildings 
Branch in 1920. During the last thirty years 
a sum of about Rs. 6$ crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula, 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Maniari projects. 

Three works, viz., the Mahanadi and Wain- 
ganga Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, 
were originally sanctioned as productive works 
and the remainder were all sanctioned as 
unproductive works. The three works sanc¬ 
tioned as productive have all failed to justify 
their classification in this category and have 
now been transferred to the unproductive list. 
The conditions in the province are such 
that irrigation works cannot be expected to be 
productive and their construction is justified 
only on account of their value as a protection 
against famine. The normal area of annual 
irrigation is at present about 400,000 acres, and 
the income from these works is approximately 
equal to the expenditure incurred on their 
maintenance and management. 

Polio e. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is equal to one man per 9 square miles 
of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 


assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 

control of two Superintendents of Railway 

Police with headquarters at Raipur ana 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir¬ 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 
Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
five Inspectors and two Inspectresses who 
in their turn arc assisted by eight Assistant 
Inspectors and four Assistant Inspectresses. 
An Agency Inspector supervises the schools in 
the Feudatory States. Schools are divided 
into schools for general education and schools 
for special education. The latter are schools 
in which instruction is given in a special branch 
of technical or professional education. The main 
divisions of schools for general education is into 
Primary and Secondary. In the Primary 
Schools the teaching is conducted wholly in the 
vernacular and these schools are known as Ver¬ 
nacular Schools. The Secondary Schools are 
divided into Middle and High Schools. The 
former may be either Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which instruction is given wholly in the 
Vernacular, or Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which Instruction is given both in English 
and the Vernacular. In the High School classes 
instruction until recently was given in Eng¬ 
lish but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 1922-23. For the convenience of 
pupils whose mother tongue is not a recogni sed 
vernacular of the locality a few English medium 
classes are still maintained. For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
to their management into schools under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies. The former consist of (a) schools con¬ 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. .The latter con¬ 
sist of (a) Schools which are aided by grant 
from Government or from Local and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management and all aided schools 
conform in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They are “ recognised ” by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible. Unaided schools do not 
follow the rules of the Department, nor are 
they subject to inspection by the Depart¬ 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools 
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which have been too reeently opened 
to have acquired " recognition." Their pupils 
may not appear as candidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the previous 
sanction of the Department. 

The inspection and administration of Board 
Vornacular schools transferred as an experimen¬ 
tal measure, to the District Councils at Bhan- 
dara, Balaghat, Amraoti and Hoshangabad, 
were retransferred to Government Service with 
effect from 1st September 1928. 

The Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Local Legislative Council in March 1920 
marks an important stage by giving Local 
Bodies power to introduce compulsory educa¬ 
tion in the areas under their jurisdictions. 

Higher education is at present given in five 
colleges. In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
up to the M.A. standard in Arts. Hislop College 
is affiliated up to the M.A. standard in Arts. 
The College of Science teaches up to the M.Sc. 
standard in Science. In Jubbulpore Robertson 
College teaches up to the B.A. and B.Sc. 
standards. The King Edward College teaches 
up to the B.A. degree in Arts and the Inter¬ 
mediate degree in Science. The province con¬ 
tains also a Teachers’ Training College at 
Jubbulpore and Normal Schools at different 
centres, and an Engineering School at 
Nagpur. There is a Technical Institute at 
Amraoti, which is controlled by the Department 
of Industries. There is also an Agricultural 
College at Nagpur under the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Collegiato Education is under the control 
of the University of Nagpur to which the 
colleges of the province are affiliated. The 
University was established by the Nagpur 
University Act of 1923. A University Law 
College has been established at Nagpur with 
effect from the 1st July 1925. 

As a corollary to the Central Provinces 
University Act the Central Provinces High 
School Education Bill was passed in 1923 on 
the lines of the United Provinces Intermediate 
and High School Education Act. Its aim is to 
free the High Schools of tho Province from the 
control of the University and from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 


Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 

P rovince are respectively controlled by an 
nspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart¬ 
ment has made much progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur. The 
principal medical institutions are the Mayo 
Hospital at Nagpur, opened in 1874, with 
accommodation for 217 in-patients; the 
Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, opened in 
1886, and accommodation for 105 in-patients, the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Mure Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos¬ 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and containing together accommoda¬ 
tion for 168 in-patients. Two important 
hospitals for women have been recently opened 
at Chhlndwara and Khandwa, and at all dis¬ 
trict headquarters where no separate women's 
hospitals exist, sections of the Main Hospitals 
have been opened for the treatment of women 
by women. Tho Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Main Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1926, and the Main Hospital at 
Raipur in 1928. In accordance with recent 
policy, 115 out of 175 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies. The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. 
Vaccination is compulsory in nearly all Municipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has been 
extended. Tho Government in 1913, sanc¬ 
tioned the opening of peripatetic dispensaries 
in unhealthy areas. There are at present 39 
such dispensaries. A school for training health 
workers has been started at Nagpur and 36 
Infant Welfare Centres have been opened. A 
start in the direction of opening a Health 
Irstitute has been made with the initiation of 
chemical and bacteriological works with a small 
staff in Nagpur. 

Finances. 

The budget presented this year was a pro¬ 
gressive one. Its success was in no small 
measure due to the cautious and skilful handling 


of Secondary Education for the regulation and of the provincial finances in the post reform 
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control of Secondary Education. In order, 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
in university affairs and that of this one-third 
not less than two-thirds shall be teachers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto. At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
are also represented on the Board. 


period by successive finance members. The 
willingness of the Council to submit to new 
taxation during the depressing days of 1923 
was another factor that tended to maintain the 
equilibrium of the finances. The shadow gi 
famine brooded over the northern distripi 
in tho provinces in the current year, but Govern* 
ment lost no time in extending relief on a lavish 
scale, with the result that the outlook is more 
hopeful. 


Taxes on Income 
Land Revenue .. 
Excise .. 

Stamps .. 

Forest .. 
Registration .. 


FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Estimated Revenue for 1929*30. 

Principal Beads of lievenue. 


Rs. 

1,63,000 

2,45,18,000 

1,28,00,000 

75,00,000 

68,60,000 

7,60,000 


Total 


5,15,81,0f0 
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Irrigation, Rs. 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 

Accounts are kept . —2.09,000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which no 

Capital Accounts are kept •• .. 1,44.000 


Total —05,000 


Debt Services, 


Interest . 4,73,000 


Civil Administration, 

Administration of Justice. 5,65,000 

Jai f and Convict Settlements . 3,75,000 

Police. 2,22,000 

Education .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5,65,000 

Medical. 59,000 

Public Health. 51,000 

Agriculture .. 4,08,00C 

Industries . 74,000 

Miscellaneous Department?. 64,000 


Total 23,83,000 

Civil Works, 

Civil Works. ,., . 4,80,000 


Miscellaneous, 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 60,000 

Stationery and Printing . 69,000 

Miscellaneous 5,33,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund ., . 30,000 


Total .. 6,92,000 


Extraordinary items. . 

Extraordinary receipts . 36,000 

Total Provincial Revenue 5,55,80,000 


Debt Reads, 

Deposits and Advances—Famine Relief Fund . 2,16,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund . 96,3o,000 

Appropriations for Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. 1,83,000 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to Local Bodies. 400 

Depreciation Fund for Forest Tramway. 26,000 

Depreciation Fund for Government Press. 41,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments.. .. ,. .. .. 18,55,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans Fund and Government of India .. .. 42,28,000 


Total Revenue and Receipts 
Opening balance j Flm“n"ln«ur^« Find 
Grand Total 


7,17,59,400 

29,04,000 

1,41,81,000 


8,88,44,400 
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Estimated Expenditure fob 1929-80. Bs. 

Direct Demands on the Revenue. 

Land Revenue .. .. . 31,12,717 

Excise .. .. ,. 12,02,990 

Stamps . 1,80,000 

Forest .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 42,36,080 

Registration 2,27,000 

Total .. 89,03,787 

Irrigation. 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works— 

Interest on Works for which Capital Accounts are kept'. 27,27,000 

Other Revenue expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenues .. .. 2,87,610 

(1) Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants .... 

Total .. 30,14,610 


Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 
charged to Revenue.— 

Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works.— 

A. —Financed from Famine Insurance Grants . 84,484 

B. —Financed from Ordinary Revenue .. .. . .... 

Total .. 84,484 


Debt Services. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt •• .. «• —7,21,000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt .. . • 1,83,000 


Total .. —6,38,000 


Civil Administration • 

General Administration Reserved . 71,02194 

Do. Transferred. 95,000 

Administration of Justice 33,47,328 

Jails and Convict Settlements. 10,20,314 

Police . 01,95,736 

Scientific Departments . 17,000 

Education — f 

Reserved . 1,24,949 

Transferred . *. 57,49,414 

Medical .. 15,47,112 

Public Health . 0.08,831 

Agriculture . 19,45,793 

Industries— 

Reserved 20,000 

Transferred . 2,93,145 

Miscellaneous Departments— 

. 1,39,000 

Total .. 2,82,78,415 
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Civil Works— 
Reserved .. 
Transferred „ 


Civil Works 


Rs. 


65,000 

80,53,076 

Total .. 87,18,975 


Miscellaneous . 


Famine. 30,000 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. 24,61,760 

Stationery and Printing- 

Reserved . 6,65,945 

Transferred. 19,000 

Miscellaneous— 

Reserved . 1,57.-200 

Transferred .. 8,11,000 


Total .. 41,37,905 

For rounding. 240 

Total Provincial Expendituie . 5,20,60,322 


Capital account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankments, Drainage and other 
Works not charged to Revenue— 

Forest Capital outlay. 80,000 

Construction of Irrigation Works . 23,12,000 

Civil Works not charged to Revenue. 10,00,000 

Miscellaneous Capital outlay not charged to Revenue— 

Commuted Value of Pensions .. 8,00,000 

Total .. 41,92.000 


Debt Beads. 

Deposits and Advances— 

Famine Relief Fund. 96,60,000 

Depreciation Fund for Government Press . 40,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial Government . 15,03,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans Fund and Governments of India .. .. 1,03,49,000 


Total Expenditure and Disbursements 
Closing balance {^? n S ' y Inau ;i nce F „ nd ” 


7,84,64,322 

56,43,078 

47,37,000 


8,88,44,400 


Grand Total 
Deficit 


+29,19,078 
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„ Sir Frank George Sly, K.C.S.I. 
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Governors. 

H. E. Sir Frank Sly, K.C.S.I.1920 

H E. Sir Montagu Butler, Kt., c.B., C.I.E., 

C.V.O., O.B.E. .. • • .. • 1025 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empires It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Eindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of tho province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 39,000 square miles. The terri¬ 
tory falls into three main geographical divi¬ 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the Second division contain 13,419 squaro 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po¬ 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capaoity m Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 25,500 square 
miles andlnit are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as the Mala- 
kand,Khyber, Kurratn, North Waziristan and 
South Waziristan Agencies. Each of tho Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter¬ 
nally administered by the Political AgentB, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
Is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and bo long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
130 persons to a square mile, but In the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 1,56. 
The key to the history of the people of the 
N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek Invasion under Alexander 
the Great, In B. 0 . 327 .then the i vasions of 
the Sakas. and of the White Huns and later 
the two jxeat waves of Muhammadan Invasion. 
Last Okine the Sikhs Invalon beginning in 


1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by tho British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis¬ 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazirls in 1019-1920. These have 
resulted Id the establishment at Razmak, a posi¬ 
tion dominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme¬ 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through Razrnak to Sororogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communica¬ 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement int.be internal peace ot 
the Tribal area. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab has frequently been discussed, with 
the double object, in the earlier stages of these 
debates, of securing closer and more imme¬ 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta¬ 
blishment of improveil relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen¬ 
dent tribesmen. Tho province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad¬ 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub¬ 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head¬ 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi¬ 
cation with the Government of India in the Fo¬ 
rtin and Political Department. In political 
questions there is no intermediary between 
the Chief Commissioner and the local officer; 
an arrangement designed to secure both 
prompt disposal of references and the utilisation 
of the expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for' which the head of the administration is 
selected. The advisability of re-uniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofflcials to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. D. de S. Bray, 

Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Razi 
All, M.o.s., T. Rancachari, Chaudhri Shaba 
buddin, N. M. Samarth and K. B. Abdur Rahltr 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N. Bolton, I.O.S., (Foreign Dept.) and A. H. 
Parker G.O.s. Punjab) (members.) The inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-religionists in the P^n^an demanded the 
reunion of t&t administered districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or, if that were not 
attainable then the placing of the judicial 
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administration of the Province under the Punjab 
ill h Court at Lahore. The Mahometans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their province 
to a status corresponding with that enjoyed by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re¬ 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest of 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committees de¬ 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour¬ 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom¬ 
mendations were for— 

Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India , 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled Districts and appointment ol Mem¬ 
ber of Council and Minister; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the juaicial administration in 
various directions, including interchange 
of officers with the Punjab, so that the mem¬ 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

“If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
tziven scope for that self-development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
after which It is now striving we are assured 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her. 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-W. F. P. (1921 
is 5,076,476, made up as follows:— 

Hazara . 622,349 

Trans-Indus Districts .. ..1,628,991 

Trans-Border Area .. ..2,825,136 

This last figure is estimated. There are 
only 561 *3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
where it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid¬ 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the tost 
available official reports, to 32*62 and the death- 


rate 19*31. The birth-rate was normal below 
the average for the preceding quinquennium—In 
Hazara 35 per cent below it—a figure indicating 
the unusually low vitality of the people after a 
preceding severe epidemic of malaria. The 
population is naturally increasing but emigra¬ 
tion reduces the net result. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. Tho most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad¬ 
ministered districts and are the ruling raoe 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti¬ 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti¬ 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con¬ 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 


Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.D. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis¬ 
trict, are extremely dversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain rangeB the 
weather is temperate in siummer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one tho S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in wffiter, when storms from Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
written some years ago by Captain Crostb- 
waite: " Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an impossible 
luxury. . . . It is possible in the hdt 
weather to ride thirty milee and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a tingle fire.** 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, in 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelnm, the 
whole territory drains Into the Indus. ISie 
flora of the Province varies froth the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in tho fectste but are 
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now quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal:— 

Takht-1-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

In a report! dated the 24th Sept. 1927 P. A. 
South Was iristan calls it Pre Ghal and point* 
out that the former spelling is incorreet. 

Pre Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
siristan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agenoy, 15,621 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
Sara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft.), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chltral Agency. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
Wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro¬ 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri¬ 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen¬ 
tral Asia with India, but the Influence of rail¬ 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west cf the N.- 
W. F. P. ( via Nushki with south-east Persia. 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Peisian border. Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large¬ 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dateB, from Per¬ 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powin dahs) from the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, Instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, oarry it by train to the 
large cities in India. The ^Railway line from 
Pir to Lankitahlna which is complete and 
open to publio traffic now will similarly 
in course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi¬ 
cations and trade. The new roads in Wadristan 
•%te already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi¬ 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produoe have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of oommunioation, have to some extent 
been deprived of aocess to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agrioultural classes. The 
effects, of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been Important. Land tenures are generally 
^■ame the British administered districts 
as in the Puninb.The cultivated area of the 
lyd^W W ^to m per cent, and uncultivated 


The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi¬ 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi¬ 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has en judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there is complaint against the limitations 
Imposed by financial embarrassments. In the Bri¬ 
tish administered districts 19 per cent, males 
and 7 per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu¬ 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13*3 .per cent, are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con¬ 
siderations of strategy, must materially im¬ 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi¬ 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 


Administration. 


The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Provinoe is conducted by the Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
General in Council. His staff consists of— 

(1) Officers of the Political Department of 
the Government of India. 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super¬ 
intendents of Police. 

(5) Officers recruited for the service of de¬ 
partments requiring special knowledge— 
Militia, Engineering, Eduoation, Medicine 
and Forestry. 

The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the first head above are:— 


Administration. 


Judicial Commr.V 
Court St Divi¬ 
sional Judges. 


' Chief Commissioner A ' 
Agent to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General 
Secretary 

Under-Secretary 5 

Personal Assistant 
Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner ana Revenue 
*{ Secretary 

Resident in Waziristan .. 1 
Deputy Commls- } 
sloners .. 6 f 

Political Agents .. 5 1 12 

District Judges .. 2J 

Assistant Commls- I 
sioners and Assist- > 
l ant Political Agents J 13 


f Two Judicial Oommis- 
f sioners. 

{ Two Divisional and 
Sessions Judges. 

One Additional ditto. 


v 
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Tho districts under the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
collectorates, in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil¬ 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi¬ 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis¬ 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent of Police, a C.ivil Surgeon, 
who is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools. The Province 
forms a single educational circle and only pos¬ 
sesses one forest division, that of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Roads and Buildings 
Branch of the Publio Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 
Irrigation Department of the P. W. D. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, irrigation, 
who is also ex-officio Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government. The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts is controlled 
by the Revenue Commissioner. For tho ad¬ 
ministration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions divisions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. The improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration up-to-date, in accord 
with the growth of tne business of administra¬ 
tion, are dealt with In the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above. 
The principal officers in the present Administra¬ 
tion are:— 

Agent to the Governor General and Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, The Hon. Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.c.i.e., o.s.l., i.C.s. (Assumed charge 7th 
July 1923.) 

Personal Assistant, Captain g.c.l. Crichton. 

Resident , Waziristan , Lieutenant Colonel 
R. E. H. Griffith, c.i.e. 

Judicial Commissioner, J. H. R. Fraser, c.i.e., j 
O.B.E., i.o.s. | 


Additional Judicial Commissioner , Khan Bahadur 
Saaduddln Khan, B.A., ll.b. 

Revenue Commissioner, C. Latimer, c.i.e., I.C.S. 

Secretary to Chief Commissioner, 0. K. Caroe, 
I.C.S. 

Under Secretary to Chief Commissioner, L. W. 
Jardine, I.C.S. 

Assistant Financial Secretary to Chief Commis m 
sioner , Rai Sahib Lala Chuni Lai. 

Indian Personal Assistant to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, Khan Sadullah Khan, b.a. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads Branch, Colonel C. H. Haswell. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch, S. Walker, C.I.E. 

Chief Medical Officer, Lieutenant Colonel 0. I. 
Brlerley, c.i.e., i.m.s. 

Inspector General of Police , F. C. Isemonger, 
C.B.E. 

Commandant Frontier Constabulary, V. A. Short. 

Director of Public Instruction , J. H. Towle 
I.E.S., M.A. 

Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, J. F. 
Blakiston. 

Divisional and Sessions Judges, J. Almond, 
Bar-at-Law i.C.s. (Peshawar). 

Captain B. Stuart Horner (Derajat). 

Political Agents . 

Major J. W. Thomson Glover, O.B.E., Dir., 
Swat and Chitrai. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. A. Garstin, C.B.K., 
Khyber. 

A. D. F. Dundas, i.C.s., North-Waziristan. 

B. J. Gould, C.M.G., C.I.E., I.C.S., Kurram. 

Major C. E. U. Bremner, M. C., South Waziristan. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

Lieutenant Colonel M. E. Rae, Hazara. 

H. A. F. Metcalfe, m.v.o., C.i.e., i.C.s., Peshawar. 

Major W. K. Fraser-Tytler, M.c., Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

Major A.E.B. Parsons, O.B.E., D.S.O., Kohat. 

Captain W. F. Campbell, Bannu. 

Former Chief Commissioners. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sir Herold Deane, K.c.s.l., 
Died 7th July 1908. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sir George Roos-Keppel, 
G.C.I.E., K.c.s.l., to 9th September 1910. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.O.S.I., 
k.c.i.e., from September 1919 to 8th March 
1921. 

The Hon'ble Sir John Loader Maffey, K.o.v.o. 
C.S.I., c.i.e., l.c.s., from 8th March 1921 tc 
6 th Novemb ul925. 
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Assam, 


The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadministered tracts on its 
northern and eastern borders, comprises an area 
of some 03,510 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its Importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1921 
was 7,990,246, of whom 384,016 were In 
Manipur. Of the population in 1921,2* millions 
were Mahomedans, 4} millions Hindus and 11 
millions Animists. 44 per cent, of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Aseamese: 
other languages spoken in the province are 
Hindi, Uriya and. a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tlbeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 130, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low, but is 
more than double that of Burma. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would bo difficult tot find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys¬ 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is the staplo food crop, nearly 5 million 
acres being devoted on this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. Tea 
and jute are the most important crops grown for 
export. The area under tea consists of 427, 225 
acres. Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 66 square miles are devoted to sugarcane. 
Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 67 to 229 inches. The maximum is reached 
at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which is 
one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall ol 458 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 69 at Sibsagar in January to 84*8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst i cing that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals In Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea¬ 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhlmpur 
districts, where about 300,000 tons are raised 


annually. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, in Sylhet, and in the Garo hills. 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakliimpur and 
Cachar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the me¬ 
moirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of tho Brahmaputra and 
Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N. E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. 

„ Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom; the cloth is being gra¬ 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad¬ 
joining foreign tribes and countries 
Communications. 

The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
river, but increasing use is being made of 
the Assam-Bengal Railway which runs from 
the port of Chittagong through the North Cachar 
Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway, and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the line 
runs from Badarpur to Silchar at the eastern 
end of tho Surma Valley and another runs 
through the west of the Assam Valley from 
Lumding to Gauhati where it effects a junction 
with the Eastern Bengal Railway. The 
Eastern Bengal Railway connects Aisam with 
tho Bengal system via the valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra. The excellence of its water communica¬ 
tion makes Assam less dependent upon roads 
than other parts of India; but in recent years 
the road system has been developed and there is 
an unmetalled trunk road through the whole 
length of the Brahmaputra Valley and an 
excellent road from Gauhati to Shillong. A large 
fleet of steamers maintained by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
of both valleys. An alternate day service of 
passenger boats runs between Goal undo and 
Dlbrngarh. The Government of Assam have 
now launched into a large programme of road 
improvements. 


THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 
under tbe Reform Act of 1919. The present financial position is set out in the following 
table:— 

Estimated Provincial Revenue for 1929-30. (In Thousands of Rupees.) 


Taxes on Income. 5,60 

Land Revenue. 1,24,38 

Exolae • 64.14 

Stamps 22.20 

forest 40,46 

Reijdstritton .. .. 2,51 
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( In Thousands of Rupees.) 

State Railways (net .. .. .. .. 

Interest . 1,79 

Administration of Justice . 215 

Tails and Convict Settlements. 1,00 

Police 1,92 

Education . 2.83 

Medical 1,89 

Public Health. 92 

Agriculture . 1,36 

Industries . 9 

Miscellaneous Departments. 13 


Civil Works . 4,29 


In aid of Superannuation .. .. 20 

Stationery and Printing .. .. .. 4ft 

Miscellaneous . 93 


Miscellaneous adjustmentsbetween the Central and Provincial Governments *. 

Provincial loan account . .. .. .. 2,66 

Famine Insurance Fund . 

Government Press—Depreciation Fund .. .. .. .. .. 8 

Loan from the Central Govt. .. . 2,00 


Total Receipts. 2,83,89 


Opening Balance . 73,61 

Grand Total . 3,57,50 


Estimated Provincial Exrenditure for 1929*30. 

( Reserved )— 

Land Revenue. 20,99 

Stamps. 87 

Forest. 21,70 

State Railways 48 

Subsidised Companies. 9 

Miscellaneous Railway expenditure. 3 


Construction of Railways . .. _ 

Navigation, Embankments and Drainage Works .. .. .. 76 

Interest on ordinary debt . -. 96 

General Administration .. .. .. .. .. 25,84 

Administration of Justice . 10.83 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. .. .. . .. 5,42 

Police 25,03 

Police (Assam Rifles) 3,68 

Ports and Pilotage .. 46 

Scientific Departments 11 

Education (European) 81 

Miscellaneous Departments .. .. .. ., .. .. .. _40 


Civil Works . 68,23 

Famine Relief and Insurance . 2 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. .. .. 6,98 

Stationery and Printing .. .. . . .. .. 3,54 

Miscellaneous .. .. 1,24 

Contributions and assignments to the Central Government by the Provincial 
Government .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .... 


Miscellaneous adjustment between Central and Provincial Governments, Capital 

outlay on Forests (Goalpara tramway side) . .. _ _ 69 

(Transferred )— 

Land Revenue. 1 

Excise . • • • 9,46 

Registration . 1,70 

General Administration .. .. •• •• .. •• .. 1,19 

Scientific Depta. 1 

Education (other than European) .. .. •• .. •• 31,81 

Medical. 12,91 

Public Health . •« • • 8,65 

Agriculture . 7,70 

Industries . «• .. 2,69 

Miscellaneous Departments ... .. •• 8 
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Estimated Provincial Expenditure for 1929-80.—(contd.) 

(In Thousands of Rupees.) 

Civil Works . e 'Sj? 

Stationery and Printing . 

Miscellaneous .. .. . .. 

Payment of commuted value of pensions..!»59 

Loans and Government Advances by Assam .. • • _ 

Civil works not charged to revenue. 3,00 

Total Disbursements .. 3 02,35 

Closing balance. . • 5515 

Grand Total . >,b7,b0 


Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1906, as the result of further delibe¬ 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with theBengal Cominissionerships 
Of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, (Mhar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis¬ 
tration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and jndgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquako of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Governor. 

Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, 
•C.S.I., C.B.E.,1.0.8, 

Executive Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arthur William Botham, o.s.i., 
O.I.K., 1.0.8.— Vice-President. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, Kt., M.A., b.l. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, b.l. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barur, b.l. 
Personal Staff of His excellency the 
Governor. 

Private Secretary , Major D. C. Hansel She wen, 
16/3 Punjab Regiment. 

Aide-fo-Camp, Lieut. N. G. Thompson R. A. 

3rd Field Battery, Meerut. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp , Sardar Bahadur Suba- 
dar Pokul Thapa. 

Honorary ^Aide-de-Camp, Subadar-Major Nain- 

Honorary ^Aide-de-camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. J. T.MacKnight, v.d. 


Secretaries, etc., to Government. 

Chief Secretary , G. E. Soames, C.I»E. i.e.s. 
Secretary to Government (Finance and Revenue) 
C. K. Rhodes I.C.S. (offg.) 

Secretary to Government (Transferred Depart¬ 
ments), H. G. Dennely I.C.S. (otfg.) 

Under Secretary to Government, .1 Majid, I.C.S. 
Under Secretary (Transferred Departments), 
G. S. Guha, M.A., b.l. 

Secretary to Government (Legislative Department), 
and Secretary to the Assam Legislative Council, 

B. N. Rau, I.C.S. 

Secretary to Government in the P.W.D., B. A. 
Blenkinsop, I.S.E. 

Under Secretary, P.W.D., K. E. L. Pennell, I.S.E., 
M.C. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance and Revenue Depart¬ 
ments, A. V. Jones. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (Civil), Ral Bahadur 
Mahendra Kumar Gupta. 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat (P. W. D.), Mr. 

C. A. S. Perry. 

Heads of Departments. 

Director of Land Records, I. G. Registration, 
etc., W. L. Scott, c.ie., I.C.S. 

Director of Agriculture and Industries, Rai Baha¬ 
dur Radhtt Nath Phukan. 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
W. Harris. 

Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle , F. H. 
Cavendish. 

Conservator of Forests, Western Circle, W R. Le, 
G. Jacob. 

Commissioner of Excise, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, F. A. S. T homas I.e.s. 
Director of Surveys , Lieut.-( ol. J. D .Campbell, 

D. S.O., R.E. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Administrator General, B. N. Rau, 
I.C.S. 

Inspector General of Police, T. P. M. 
O’ Calleghan. 

Director of Public Instruction , G. A. Small 
(acting). 

Inspector General of Ciiil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Col. G. Hutcheson. 

Director of Public Health , Lt.-Col. T. D. Murison. 
Chief Engineer, B. A. Blenkinsop. 

Governors. 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.c.S.i., K.C.I.E., 
1921. 

Sir William Sinclair Marris, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., 1922. 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K.C.S.I., k.c.i.e., 1926. 

Sir William James Reid, K.C.I.E., 0.8.1., 1926. 

Sir Egbert Laurie, Lucas Hammond, K.C.e.1^ 
C.B.E., 1927. 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon'blc Maulavi Faiznur All . 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham, C.S.I., C.i.E. 

The Hon’blc Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Kt. 


( President ). 
J- ( Ex-officio ). 


Names. 


Constituency by which elected. 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 


Rev. James Joy Mohan Nlchols-Roy 

Babu Sanat Kumar Das 

Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti 

Babu Basanta Kumar Das 

Babu Bralendra Narayan Cbaudhui i .. 

Babu Gopendrolal Das Chamihuri 
Babu Jogendra Kishore Cliakravarty 
Babu Paresh Lai Shome Chaudhtiry .. 

Babu Kamini Kumar Sen . 

Raja Prabhat Chandra Barua 
Stijut Bepin Chandra Ghose 
Srijut Robini Kumar Chaudhuri 
Srijut Kameswar Das 
Srijut Mahadea Sarnia 
Srijut Nabin Chandra Bardaloi 
Srijut Brindaban Chandra Goswami 
Srijut Lakshi Kant-a Barua 
Srijut Kuladhar Chaliha 

Srijut Mahendra Nath Gohain. 

Srijut Lakslieswar Barua 
Srijut Sarveswar Barua 
The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid 
Khan Bahadur Maulavi Dcwan Abdur Rahim 
Chaudhury. 

Maulavi Munawwarali .. 

Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury 
Maulavi Saiyid Abdul Mannan.. 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury .. 

Maulavi Mahmud Ali 

Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaoshshams .. 

Maulavi Mizanar Rahman 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Nuruddin Ahmed 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Faiznur Ali 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. L). Smile?, d.s.o., C.i.E,. 

Mf. 0. H. Wltherington. 

Mr. E. S. Roffey . 

Mr. A. McCreath 
Mr. G. E. Rayner 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua.. 


Shillong (General Urban). 

Silchar (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Hailakandi 
Sylhet Sadr 
Sunamganj 
Habiganj (North) 

Habiganj (South) 

South Sylhet 
Karimganj 
Dhubri 
Goalpara 
Gauhati 
Barpeta 
Tezpur 
Gauhati 
Nowgong 
Sibsagar 
Jorhat 
Golaghat 
Dibrugarh 
North Lakhlmpur 
Svlhet Sadr (North) (Muhammadan Rural). 


Svlhet Sadr (South) ditto. 

Sunamganj ditto. 

Habiganj (North) ditto. 

Habiganj (South) ditto. 

South Sylhet ditto. 

Karimganj ditto. 


Dhubri excluding South ditto. 
Salmara Thana. 

Goalpara cum South Sal- ditto, 
mara Thana. 

Kamrup and Darrang ditto. 
cum Nowgong. 

Sibsagar cum Lakhlmpur ditto. 
Assam Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Surma Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Commerce and Industry. 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS. 
Officials. 


Mr. G. E. Soames, C.I.E. 
„ B. A. Blenkinsop. 

C. K. Rhodes. 


Mr. H. G. Dennehy. 
„ G. A. Small. 


Non-Officials 

Babu Atul Krishna Bhattacharya. Rev. Tanuram Salkla, representing the Labouring 

Srijut Mahendra Lai Das. Classes. , „ 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Mashraf. Subadar-Major Sardar Bahadur Jangbir Lama, o.b. 

Rai Sahib Pyarl Mohan Das. i., i.d.s.m., representing the inhabitants of back- 

Maulavi Keramat Ali. ward tracts. 












*7® Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as¬ 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1921 it contains 
799,625 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun¬ 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain¬ 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Iiugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre¬ 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov¬ 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
It was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi¬ 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con¬ 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sanderaan’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than Ilf inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
and transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
rhe Baluoh, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British ,life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
seeority has been accompanied by a marked 


extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 99 public schools of 
all kinds with 5,846 scholars. J'here is a dis¬ 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta-Pishin 
and other centres where the Local Government 
with its officers stays at certain seasons, such as 
Sibi and Ziarat; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. The mineral wealth of 
the Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve¬ 
loped. Coal is mined at Sharigh on the Sind- 
Pishin railway and in the Bolan Pass. The 
output of coal In 1927-28 was 14,714 tons. 
Chromite is extracted in the Zliob District 
near Hindubagh. The Chrome output fell oft 
owing to poorer demand. Lime-stone is 
quarried in small quantities. The output of 
Chromite during 1927-28 amounted to 14,034 
tons. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
tho Province. The keynote of administra¬ 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies which normally 
numbered 2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but 
invaluable part in the work of the Civil 
administration not only in watch and ward and 
the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily two 
irregular Corps in tho Province; the Zhob 
Militia and the Mekran Levy Corps. 
The Province does not pay for itself and receives 
large subsidies from the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. 

Agent to the Governor-General nnd Chief Com - 
missioner. in Baluchistan. The ilon ble Lt.- 
Col. H. B. St. John, c i.k., c.b.b. 

Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, Lt.-Col. 
C. E. Bruce, o.s.i., o.i.k., c.n.E. 

Secretary, Public Works Department, Brigadier 
W. 11. Evans, C.I.E., D.S.O., R.E. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner. Lieut-Colonel C. T. C. 
Plowden. 

Political Agent , Zhob, Lieut. Sahibzada Muham¬ 
mad Khurshid, 

Political Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass, Lt.-Col. 
J. A. Brett, O.I.K. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta , Mr. R. E. L. Wingate, 1.0.01, 
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Political Agent, Sibi., C. P. Serine, I.C.S. 
Political Agent , Loralai , Khan Bahadur Sharbat 
Khan, c.J.E, 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Com' 
missioner,Quetta-Pishin, Capt. L. A. G. Pinhey, 
Political Agent, Chagai , Capt. H. M. Poulton. 
Assistant Political Agent, Sibi , Muhammad 
Abdulla, K. S. 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Lt.-Col. R. F. D. Macgregor, i.m.s. 

Civil Surgeon, Siln, xVlajor ,T. Williamson, I.M.S. 
Civil Surgeon , Quetta , Major 11. L. Vance, i.m.s 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of which the headquaiters are at Port Blair 
by sea 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madras and 360 miles from Rangoon, with 
which ports there is regular communica¬ 
tion. 

The land area of the islands under the ad¬ 
ministration is 3,143 square miles, namely, 
2.508 square miles in the Andamans and 035 
square miles in the Nicobars. The total popu¬ 
lation is 26,459. The Islands are adminis¬ 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda¬ 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Super¬ 
intendent of the Penal Settlement. The penal 
settlement, which was established in 1858, is 
the most important in India. 

Chief Commissioner of Port Blair, Lieut.-Col. 

M. L Ferrar, 0.8.1., o.i.e., o.b.k., i.a. 
Commandant, Military Police, Lt.-Col. G. C. 
Wheeler, V.O., i.a. 

Senior Medical Officer and Civil Surgeon, Major 
A. J. D’Souza, i.m.s. 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 


British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to mlsgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Qom- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov¬ 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con¬ 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat¬ 
ed members was created in 1923. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coiTee. Although owing to over¬ 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com¬ 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out¬ 
put is exported to France. 

Chief Commissioner, Coora —The Hon. Mr. S. E. 

Pears, o.s.i., c.i.e,, i.e.s. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro¬ 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to the Gov¬ 
ernor-General in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Pindari war Daulat RaoScindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty-five per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil¬ 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon. Mr. A. N. L. 

Cater. 
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Aden was the first new territory added to the' 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 1839 was the outoome of an 
outrage committed by the local Abdali chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bun¬ 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti¬ 
ations regarding the bungalow outrage and Aden 
was oaptured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie. The act has 
been described as one of those opportune poli¬ 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 


isthmus of flat ground. This is nearly covered at 
one part at high spring tides, but tne causeway 
and aqueduct are always above, though some¬ 
times only just above water. Tho highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur¬ 
rounds tho old crater which constitutes Aden is 
3,776 feet above sea level. Rugged spurs, with 
valleys between., radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square miles in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an overflowing population. 
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Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
Islands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent, iu the Stiaits of Bab-el-Mnndcb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara¬ 
bian Sea, came under the British sphere of in¬ 
fluence by a Protectorate treaty in 1886 and 1,882 
miles in extent ; and the five small Kuria Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat in L854 
for the purpose of landing the Red Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
found upon them. They are off the Arabian 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden settle¬ 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othm&n and J?erim, is approximately 80 miles. 
The 1021 census showed Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman,and Perim to have a population 
of 56,571. The population of Perim is 2,075 
largely dependent on the Coal Depot maintained 
there by a commercial firm. That of Sokotra 
Is 12,000, mostly pastoral and migratory inland, 
fishing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic importance. This 
aspect was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Murray, in his "Imperial Outposts." He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
same sense that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong-Kong 
were made, but a point d’appui, a rendezvous 
and striking point tor the fleet. It was seized 
In 1839 because of its usefulness as a Harbour of 
refuge for British ships and from a strategists 
point of view this is its primary purpose and the 
ration d'etre of its forts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and la divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The harbour is dredged to 30 below I.S. 
L.W. and is approached ty a dredged out of 
•he same depth. This cut extends seaward to 
join the 5 fathom contour and thus gives a 
depth at low water spring tides of 5 fathoms for 
vessels entering the Port. The junction of this 
cut with the 5 fathom contour is marked by the 
fairway buoy which carries a flashing red light. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve¬ 
ral islands In the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and by a Protectorate 
treaty with the Sultan of Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident. 

The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the British Govern¬ 
ment. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. H. 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
Were appointed in 1902, as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden. A 
convention was signed in 1905 settling details, 
the frontier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 
a point of the Red Sea coaat opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north¬ 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 


great desert. The area left within the British Pro¬ 
tectorate was a^out 9,000 square miles. The ar¬ 
rangement gave to Turkey Capo Bab-el-Mandeb, 
which forms the Arabian bank of the eastern 
channel past Perim into the Red Sea. A sani- 
torium and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord¬ 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903,—that His Majesty’s Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in this respect have been dis¬ 
arranged considerably by the war. 

British Policy. 

There has been much criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 
It is said that the former Persian possessors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their eoal yards. Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Roberts, writing on this point a few years ago, 
said : “It is not creditable to British rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes of political necessity without attempt¬ 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govern¬ 
ment to tho neighbouring native tribes, espe¬ 
cially when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of tho British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time than we have done during our seventy 

years’ occupation.Aden has always 

suffered under the disadvantage of being an 
appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has neither geographical, racial nor 
political affinity. Probably the best solution 
of the matter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which is only looked upon 
as an incubus." This question has now been 
Anally decided. As explained below, His Majesty's 
Government are’now responsible for the mili¬ 
tary and political administration of Adon, the Go¬ 
vernment of India remaining responsible for the 
internal administration of tho settlement manage¬ 
ment has no doubt resulted in a dual control. But 
the change has been found necessary becauso 
Aden has assumed a far wider importance in 
Imperial Communications from that of a port 
of call in the voyage to India and because it is 
hoped that the cost of its defence might be reduc¬ 
ed if it was treated as a part of the Middle East. 
Language. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
population is chiefly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs. The Somalis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the hard labour of the port. So 
far as the settlement is concerned the chief 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture. 
The crops of the tribal low cotmtry adjoining 
are jowar, sesamom, a little cotton, madder 
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a basfard saffron and a little Indigo. In the 
hills, wheat, maddor, fruit, coilce and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtained. The water supply forms the most 
important problem. This appears to have been 
now nearly solved. An artesian supply of 
fresh water has been obtained at Sheikh 
Obhman. Early in 1924 a start was made 
with a deep bore and sweet water was found 
at a depth of 1545 ft. The artesian flow of 
water now rises from this boro at 750 gallons 
per hour. A second bore was started in 1928-29 
and proved more productive than the first. 
Sinking of more bores is proceeding. 

The discovery of artesian supplies of fresh water 
at Aden by the Bombay Government has remov¬ 
ed one of the greatest hardships to the growth 
of that very important sea port, frequently 
referred to as the Gibralter of the East and should 
cause much satisfaction to the residents, since 
the cost of sweet water hitherto only obtainable 
in normal years by distillation has been about 
fifty times higher than the water rates, usually 
payable to Municipalities in India. The urgent 
need of a fresh water supply at Aden can be 
realised the better when it is stated that it has a 
population of some 40,000 souls and that over 
1,500 vessels enter the port annually, carrying 
on trade amounting to from 15 to 20 millions 
sterling per year. It is the only port at which 
ships call for water between the Suez Canal 
and India or Ceylon and upto the present time, 
this supply has been met by the costly process 
of condensing sea water. 

Administration. 

The administration oi Aden was in former times 
directly under the Government of Bombay. In 

1920, the political control of Aden, which was 
exercised during the period of the war by the 
High Commissioner of Egypt, was retransferred 
to the Political Resideut, Aden, who was to be 
directly responsible to the Foreign Office. In 

1921, this responsibility was taken over by the 
Colonial Office. The future of the Protectorate 
has been the subject of no little discussion and 
various proposals have been put forward. At 
one time the idea that it should be transferred 
to the Colonial Office was seriously entertained. 
The proposals met with warm disapproval, from 
the important Indian community In Aden whose 
views were supported in India. There has been 
much friction between India and the Colonial 
Office over the status of Indians in theDomlnions 
and Some of the Crown Colonies, and the luke¬ 
warmness of the Colonial Office in protecting 
their rights was much resented. Therefore trans¬ 
fer to the Colonial Office was opposed as transfer 
to an unknowing and unsympathetic adminis¬ 
tration. On the 11th July 1922 the Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Colonies stated in the 
House of Commons that there was no prospect 
of the Colonial Office taking over the control 
of Aden in the near future. Deliberations be¬ 
tween the Government of India and the Imperial 
Government reached their conclusion during 
1927 and the decisions finally taken were 
announced by the Government of India in 
the Legislative Assembly assembled in Delhi 
during the Budget debates in March, 1927. The 
new arrangements came into operation on April 
1st, 1927. Under the new conditions, the Im¬ 
perial Government are responsible for the 
ndlitary and political situation in Aden and its 
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Hinterland. The settlement of Aden itself, 
which is to a largo degree peopled by Indians, 
remains under the Government of India. The 
financial settlement required by this division of 
authority provides for the payment by India to 
Imperial Revenues of £250,000 a year for three 
years and thenceforward of £150,000 a year. 
The larger amount is considerably less than the 
annual expenditure falling upon Indian revenues 
under the former system of control. 

The administration is conducted by a Resi¬ 
dent, who is assisted by four Assistants. The 
Resident is also ordinarily General Officer 
Commanding and has hitherto usually been an 
officer selected from the Indian army, 
Since the introduction of the dual control 
referred to above, the Resident’s post is to 
be held alternately by an Officer of the Indian 
Service and by a member of the Colonial Service. 
The Court of the Resident is the Colonial 
Court of Admiralty under Act XVI of 1891, 
and its procedure as such is regylated by 
the provisions of the Colonial Courts of the 
Admiralty Act 1890 (53 and 54 Vice Chapter 
27). The laws in force in the settlement are 
generally speaking those in force in the Bombay 
Presidency, supplemented on certain points by 
special regulations to suit local conditions. The 
management of the port is under the control of a 
Board of Trustees formed in 1888. The principal 
business of the Port Trust has been the deepening 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all sizes 
to enter and leave at all states of the tide. The 
Aden police force consists of land and harbour 
police who number 322 and 54 respectively. 
There are hospitals and dispensaries in both 
Aden and Perim, in addition to the military 
institution of this character. The garrison 
comprises a troop of engineers, three companies 
of garrison artillery, one battalion of British 
infantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment. Detachments from 
the last named are maintained at Perim and 
Shaikh Othman respectively. 

Climate. 

The average temperature of the station is 
87 degree8 in the shade, the mean range 
being from 75 in January to 98 in 
June, with variations up to 102. The lulls 
between the monsoons, in May and September, 
are very oppressive. Consequently, long resi¬ 
dence impairs the faculties and undermines the 
constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode in 
the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden is 
exceptionally free from Infectious diseases and 

pidemics, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness of the soil and the purity of the drinking, 
water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropioal countries. 
Che annual rainfall varies from i inch to 8| 
rnches, with an irregular average of 3 
Inches. 

Political Resident Lieut-Col. Sir Stewart 
Symes, K.B.E., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

1 . J. T. Lawrence, I.C.S., Judicial Assistant. 

2. R. S. Champion. 

3. Lt. Col. M. C. Lake. (Aden Protectorate). 

4. R. A. Sinclair (Perim). 

5. Lt.-Col. B. R. Leily, cjjl, 033. 
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The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre¬ 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu¬ 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho¬ 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, ana revenues of India. By de¬ 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and Its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con¬ 
solidating measure passed in 1D15) the Secre¬ 
tary of State is the constitutional ad viser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
Inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the Reform Act of 1910 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 

S ower to givo orders to every officer in India, 
iduding the Governor-General, and to superin¬ 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con¬ 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified; only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 
Of tlio wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
ears as to the relations of the Secretary of 
tate with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than In the past to prescribe the manner in 
wmbh business is to be transacted. Though 
in praotied the Council meets weekly (save 
in vaoatlon periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those limits. The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secrotary of State may, for special reasons 
4f public advantage to be communicated to 
Parliament, re-appolnt a member for another 
five yean. Half the Council must be persons 


who have served or resided In India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
, Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall; Appoint¬ 
ments to th3 establishment are made by the 
Secretary of 3tate in Council, and are subject 
to the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

in the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex¬ 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri¬ 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
| total cost now is about £230,000. In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
| was made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and 
most of the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions exercised in Whitehall is 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
being still chargeable to Indian revenues. 
The contribution from the Treasury to India 
Office administrative expenses is about 
£115,000. 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment was accom* 
pauied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. From 
October 1st, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern¬ 
ment Stores in England and the Indian Stu¬ 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowances and pensions, the recruit¬ 
ment of technical officers, supervision of I. C. S. 
and Forest probationers after first appoint¬ 
ment, the making of arrangements for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 
of destitute lascars, sale of Government of 
India publication?, etc. The staff of the 
Stores Department is located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the rest of 
the staff, at 42, 44 and 46, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S.W. 1, but a new M India House” Is to be erect¬ 
ed for the High Commissioner in Aldwych to 
the designs of Sir Herbert Baker at an estimat¬ 
ed cost of £500,000. The cost of the High 
Commissioner's establishment and work is 
£96,000 per annum. 

Parliament has set up since 1920 a Joint 
Standing Committee on Indian affairs consisting 
of eleven members of each House. The purpose 
is to keep parliament in closer touch with 
Indian affairs and to refer to the Committee 
draft rules and also Parliamentary Bills after 
they hate received a second reading. 
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INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

Them. Hon. W. Wedgwood Benn, d.s.o., b.f.c., 
m.p. 

Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Arthur Hirtzel, k.o.b. 

Dr. T. Drummond Shiels, m.p. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, k.o.b. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Louis Kershaw, k.c.b.i., o.i.e. 

S. F. Stewart, 0 . 8 . 1 ., c.i.e. 

L. D. Wakely, c,B.(Actg.) 

Council. 

Frederick Craufurd Goodenough. 

Sir William H.H Vincent, G.O.I.E., K.O. 8 . 1 . 
General Sir Havelock Hudson, g.o.b., k.o.i.e. 
Sir Reginald A. Mant, k.c.i.e., O.S.i. 

Sir Robert Erskine Holland, k.c.i.e., c.s.i., 

o.v.o. 

Sir Campbell W. Rhodes, o.b.e. 

Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, m.a., b. sc. 

Sir Henry Wheeler, k.o.s.i., k.c.i.e. 

Colonel, Sir Umar Havafc, k.c.i.e., c.b.e., 
m.v.o. 

Sir Basanta Kumar Mullik. 

Clerk of tne Council , S. F. Stewart, c.s.i., c.i.e. 
L. D. Wakely, c.b. (Actg.) 

Deputy Clerk of the Council, R. Mowbray, (Actg.) 
Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, 
D. T. Monteath, o.b.e. 

Assistant Private Secretary, M. J. Clauson 
Political A.-D.-C. to the Secretary of State, Lleut.- 
Col. S. B. A. Patterson, C.S.I., O.I.E. 

Asst, to Ditto. —0. Gruzclter, M.v.o * 

Private Secretary to Sir A. Hvtzel, J. P. Gibson. 
Private Secretary to Parly. Under Secretary, E. I\ 
Donaldson. 

Heads of Departments. 

SECRETARIES. 

Financial, W. Robinson, c.b.e.; C.H. Kisch, c.b. 
Public and Judicial,\. Dawson, c.i.e. (Actg.) 
Military , Field-Marshal Sir Claud W. Jacob, 
G.O.B., K.O.S.I,, K.C.M.G. 

Personal Assistant. —Col. W. W. Chitty, C.i.e., 
C.M.G. 

Ditto (Joint), S. K. Brown, o.v.o. 

Staff Officer attached, Col, J. C. Freeland, c.b., 
C.B.E. 

Political and Secret , L.D. Wakely , c.b.—J. C. 

Walton, m.c. (Actg.) . 

Economic and Overseas, E. J. Turner, o.b.e. 
Service* and General and Establishment O fficer — 

F. W.H. Smith, c.i.e. 

Director-in-Chief of the Indo-European Tele¬ 
graph, Public Works Department , M. G. 
Simpson, c.s.i. 

Asst, to Ditto, —W. Sutherland, C.S.I. 
Accountant-General, Sidney Turner, o.b.e., u.i. 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Admimistrators-General in India, 

Record Department.— Superintendent of Re¬ 
cord#, W. T. Ottewill, m.b.e. 

Auditor, W. A. Sturdy, c.b.e. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Government Director of Indian Railway Com - 
. panics, W. Stantiall, C.I.E. 

Asst to Dtrto. W. Gauld. 

Librarian, Fredk. C. A. Storey, M.A. 


Asst, Librarian, H. N. Randle. M.A., D. PH. 
Sub-Librarian, J. W. Smallwood, m.a. 

President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medical matters , 
Maj. Gen. Sir L.Rogers, c.i.e., f.r.s. 
Members of the Medical Bonr<i, Lieut. Col. E. V. 

Hugo, o.m.g., Lt.-Col. G.M.I.C. Smith, c.m.q. 
Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State, 
Sir Edward Chamier, k.c.i.e. 

Asst. Solicitor, F. R. Marten. 

Information Officer, E. Haward. 

Inspector of Military Equipment and Clothing, 
Col.H. E. Garstln, D.8.O., R.A.(retd.) 

Ordnance Consulting Officer, Lt.-Col. C. E. Vires, 

R.A. 

Asst, to Ditto, Lt. J. H. Lawrence Archer. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE. 

(42, Grosvenor Gardens.) 

The High Commissioner, Sir A. C. Chatterjee, 

K.C.I.E, 

Secretary, J. C. B. Drake, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Chief Accountancy Officer, G. H. Stoker, CJ.E., 
O.B.E. 

Personal Assistant, V. J. G. Eayres. 

Private Secretary, — W. M. Mather. 

General Department : Assistant Secretary, R. E. 
Montgomery. 

Indian Trade Commissioner, H. A. F. Lindsay, 

C.I.E., C.B.E, 

Deputy Ditto, S. N. Gupta, i.C.s, 

Assistant Secretary Education Department, 

T. Quayle, D. Litt. (Lond.). 

Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Road, Lambeth, S. E. 1. 

Director-General Lieut.*Col. S. S. W. Paddon, 
C.I.E., C.I.M.E. 

Deputy Director, R. R. Howlett. 

Director of Inspection, F. E. Benest, m.i.e.e* 

Secretaries of State for India. 

Aesumed 

charge. 


Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby.) .. 1358 

Sir Charles Wood, Bart. (Viscount Halifax) 1859 
Earl de Grey and Ripon (Marquess of 

Ripon.) .1808 

Viscount Cranborne (Marques*of Salisbury) 1866 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. (Earl of 

Iddesleigh.) .1867 

Duke of Argyll. .1808 

Marquess of Salisbury.1874 

Viscount Cranbrook .1878 

Marquis of Hartington(Duke olDevon¬ 
shire) .1880 

Earl of Kimberly .1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill .. .. 1885 

Earl of Kimberley .1886 

Viscount Cross .1888 

Earl of Kimberley .1892 

H. H. Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1894 
Lord George F. Hamilton .. .. 1895 

St. John Brodrick (Viscount Midleton}.. 1903 
John Morley (Viscount Morley) .. .. 1905 

The Earl of Crewe, (Marques*) .. 1911 

Austen Chamberlain .1915 

E. S. Montagu .1917 

Viscount Peel .1922 

Lord Olivier .1924 

Lord Birkenhead .. .. .. .. 1924 

Viscount Peel .1928 

W. Wedgwood Benn .1929 
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The Indian States, 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of 316,132,537 of people—nearly one-flfth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions. The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of couotry and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
llajputana, with an area of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. They include the inhospi¬ 
table regions of Western llajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ot the globe 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses¬ 
sions. To this general policy however there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
Bast India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States. In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “We dosire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government.'’ Since 
the issue of that proclamation thcro has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India. On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op¬ 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi¬ 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
glfcnlftd ruling powers over his extensive pos* 
session*- On many occasions the Govern- 
India has had to intervene, to pre- 
VMwwreee misgovernment, or to carry on the 
edffiifpriffratio^ during a long minority; but 


always with the undeviating Intention of re¬ 
storing the territories as soon as the neoeasity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 
Bights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep¬ 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protectoi 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Para¬ 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States. The in¬ 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminals es¬ 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities; they oannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without tfte per-, 
mission of the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in¬ 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened. Finally they parti¬ 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus securo a share in the commerce, the rail¬ 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare cases, applied to mari¬ 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to most 
of the public offices of the British Government. 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority of their rulers lias no existence out¬ 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
interests are concerned, tho Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause cf offence is 
given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
| with the Imperial Government, their military 
| forces, their equipment and armament are 
1 prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that tne 
British Government will have no manner ol 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha¬ 
rajah is absolute, logic and public 01 inion have 
endorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
“Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such serious abuse* 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb¬ 
ance, nor from assuming temporaly charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so.** Of this necessity the Gov¬ 
ernor-General in Council is the sole judge 
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subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified persons 
In foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where can- 
tomnents exist in an Indian State, jurisdic¬ 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 
Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states themselves. In the 
Inrgor states the Government is represented 
by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted bjx local 
Residents or Political Agents. These officers 
form the sole channel of communication be¬ 
tween the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
*the officials of British India and with other 
> Indian States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis¬ 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similar]j 
employed in the larger States under the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner In whose district they lie. 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under the special supervision of the Su¬ 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Govern or-General. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer harmony. Special care has been de¬ 
voted to the education of the sons of Ruling 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These are now es¬ 
tablished at Ajmere, Rajkot, Indore and La¬ 
hore. The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Dehra Dun, imparts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 
noble families. The spread of higher educa¬ 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Universities. In 
these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal. Most of the Indian States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 


burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi¬ 
table over the Penjdeh Incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the troops in the Indian 
Army. These were until recently termed Imperial 
Service Troops; but are now designated 
Indian State Forces : they belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians; but they are 
Inspected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under theigeneral direction of an Inspector- 
General. Their numbers are approximately 
22,000 men ; their armament is the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and In China, in Somaliland 
and in the Great War. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their rights and privileges, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion VhJch was com¬ 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown. The improvement in the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Indian States. The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909 
when he said :— 

“Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native States. But in guaranteeing their in¬ 
ternal Independence and in undertaking their 
protection against external aggression it natu¬ 
rally follow 5 * that the Imperial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra¬ 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
There are also certain maters in which it is 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character. But the 
relationship of the Supreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty, 'l'ne founda¬ 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni¬ 
tion of identity of Interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum of 
interference with the latter in their own affairs. # 


HYDERABAD. 


The Nizam exercises full sovereignty within 
his dominions, grants titles and has the power 
of life and death over his subjects. Before 1919, 
the Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minis¬ 
ters, but in this year, an Executive Council 
was established which now consists of seven 
members. A legislative Council consisting 
of 20 members of whom 12 are official, 8 
non-official Is responsible for making laws. The 
administration is carried on by a regular system 


of departments on lines similar to those followed 
in British India. The state is divided into two 
divisions—Telingana and Mahratwara—15 Dis¬ 
tricts and 103 Talukas. Local Boards are cons¬ 
tituted in each District and Taluka. The State 
maintains its own currency which consists of 
gold and silver coins and a large note issue. The 
rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, exchanges 
with the British Indian rupee at an average 
ratio of 116-10-8 to 100. There is a State postal 
service and stamps for internal purposes. The 
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.Nizam maintains his own army consisting of 
19,405 troops of which 5,793 are classed as 
regular troops and 12,576 as irregular. In addi¬ 
tion to these, there are two battalions of Imperia* 
Service Troops, 1,042 strong. 

FINANCE. —Hyderabad State is far the wealth¬ 
iest of the Indian States, having a revenue in its 
own currency of over 8fc crores, which is appro¬ 
ximately the same as that of the Central Provin¬ 
ces and Bihar and Orissa and double that of any 
other State. After many vicissitudes, its 
finances are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a large annual 
surplus of revenue from which a reserve of 15 
crores has been built up. This is being used 
partly as a sinking fund for the redemption of 
debt and the purchase of the State rail¬ 
ways and partly for the development of the 
resources of the State. The budget estimates for 
the present year show a revenue of 811 lakhs 
under service heads and an expenditure of 735 
lakhs, inclusive of large sums set aside for 
development, famine insurance and reserve for 
re-organisation ami development. The eapital 
expenditure programme provides for an expendi¬ 
ture of 146 lakhs, which includes 64 lakhs for the 
large irrigation project known as “ Nizam 
Sagar ” and other sanctioned projects and 73 
lakhs for the construction of feeder lines. The 
year opened with a cash balance of 245 lakhs 
which is expected to be about 120 lakhs by the 
end of the year. The Government loans stand 
at 106 J for short term and 116 for long term 
issues. 

Production and Industry. —The principal 
industry of the State is agriculture, which main¬ 
tains 67 per cent, of tlio population. Tim com¬ 
mon system of land tenure is ryotwari. About 
55 per cent, of the total area is directly admi¬ 
nistered by the State. The rest consists of pri¬ 
vate estates of His Exalted the Nizam, which 
comprise about one-tenth of the total area of the 
State, and the estates of the Jagirdars and 
Paiguh nobles. The total laud revenue is over 
3 crores. The principal food crops are millet 
and rice; the staple money crops cotton, which 
is grown extensively on the black cotton soils, 
and oilseeds, Hyderabad is well-known for 
its Gaorani cotton which is the. longest staple 
indigenous cotton iu India. The total area 
under cotton exceeds 3 million acres. Hyderabad 
possesses the most southerly of the Indian coal 
mines and the whole of southern India is 
dependent on it for such coal as is transported 
by rail. The chief mine is situated at Singareni, 
which is not far from Bezwuda junction on the 
Calcutfca-Madras line. The chief manufacturing 
industry is based on the cotton produced in the 
State. There are five largo mills in existence 
and others are likely to be established, while 
about one-third of the cloth worn in the Domi¬ 
nions is produced on local haud-Iooms. There 
are about 287 ginning and pressing factories in 
the cotton tracts and also a number of tanneries 
and flour mills. The Shahabad Cemeut Co. 
which has been established at Shahabad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway line, not far 
from Wadi, supplies the whole of southern India 
with cement and has at present an annual output 
of about 40,000 tons. 

Taxation.—A part from the land revenue 
which as stated above brings in about 3 crores. 


the main sources of taxation are excise and cus 
toms. The receipts from each are estimated 
for the present year at 158 and 138 lakhs respec¬ 
tively. After these come interest on invest¬ 
ments (55 lakhs), railways (40 lakhs) and Berar 
rent (29 lakhs). The customs revenue is derived 
from an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, on all 
imports and exports. 

Communications. —One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of broad gauge lino from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State. At Wadi, on this 
section, the broad gauge system of the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway takes off and running 
east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, 
a total length of 330 miles. From Kazlpet, 
near Warangal on tills line, a new link to 
Beliarshah strikes north thus providing the 
shortest route between Madras and Delhi. 
From Secunderabad, the metro gauge Goda- 
veri Valley railway runs north-west for 386 
miles to Maninad on the main line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Calcutta. 
A metre gauge line also runs south from Secun¬ 
derabad through Mahbubnagar nearly to the 
border and is now linked up with Kurnool 
on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail¬ 
way. Branch lines exists from Puma to 

Hingoli, Parbhani to Furta, KaripalU to 
Kothagudium and Vikharabad to Bida. 
Thus, with branch lines, there are now 
560 miles of broad gauge and 623 of the metro 
gauge in the State. The Barsi Light Railway 
owns a short extension from Kurdwadi on 
the Bombay-Madras line to Latur in Osmanabad 
District. The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Rail¬ 
way was worked by a Company until April, 
1930, when it was purchased by the Nizam’s 
Government. The road system is incomplete 
at present but is being rapidly extended on 
a well-considercd programme. 

Education. —The Osmania University at Hy¬ 
derabad whieli marks a new departure in Indian 
education, imparts instruction in all the facul¬ 
ties through the medium of Urdu, English being 
taught as a compulsory language. It has one 
First Grade College, four Intermediate Col¬ 
leges, a Medical College, an Engineering College 
and a '[’raining College for teachers. The Nizam 
College at Hyderabad (first grade), is, however, 
affiliated to the Madras University. In 1928-29 
the total number of Educational Institutions 
rose from, 3,556 (1918-19) to 4,225, the number 
of Primary Schools in particular having been 
largely increased. 


Executive Council: —Raja Rajayan Rajah 
Sir Kishen Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, Yaminua 
Saltanath, g.c.i.e., President; Nawab Waliud 
Dowlah Bahadur, Education, Medical and Mili¬ 
tary Departments Member ; Nawab Sir Nizamat 
Jung Bahadur, o.l.E., o.b.e., Political Member; 
Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari, Finance and Hail - 
mty Member; Lt.-Col. Chenvix Trench, O.I.E., 
o.b.e., Revenue and Police Member; Nawab 
butfud Dowlah Bahadur, Judicial Member; 
Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur, Public Works 
Member. 


British Resident.— The Hon’ble Sir Wiliam 
’. Barton, K.O.I.B., o.s.l. 
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MYSORE, 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It is naturally divided into two regions 
of distinct character ; the hill country (the mal- 
nad) on the west and the wide spreading valleys 
and plains (the maidan) on the east. The State 
has an area of 29,475 square miles excluding 
that of the Civil and Military Station of Banga¬ 
lore and a population of 5,859,592 of whom over 
92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada is the dis¬ 
tinctive language of the State. 

History. —The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Raina- 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoka's Empire in 
the third century B.C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A.l). 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north¬ 
western portion by the Kadambaa, the eastern 
and northern portions by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Ganges. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part o f the fourteenth century. My¬ 
sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
ruling dynasty. At first tributory to the domi¬ 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain¬ 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija¬ 
yanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the eigh¬ 
teenth century the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder Ali and then his son, Tippu 
Sultan. In 1799, on the fall of Seringapatam, 
the British Government restored the State 
comprised within its present limits, to the an¬ 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Itrishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country the management was assumed by 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881 the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
the Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
dri Iyer, K.O.S.I., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a State of great prosperity. He died in 1804, 
and was succeeded by -the present Maharaja 
Colonel Sir Sri Krishnarajendra Wadayar 
Bahadur, G.o.s.i., g.b.e., who was installed 
in 1902. In November 1913 the Instrument of 
Transfer was replaced by a Treaty which indi¬ 
cates more appropriately the relation subsisting 
between the British Government and the State 
of Mysore. 

Administration.— -The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore City is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Highness 
thp Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 


State, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and 
three Members of Council. The Chief Court 
consisting of three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Assemblies in the State— 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla¬ 
tive Council. The Representative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923 the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul¬ 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regula¬ 
tion XVIII of 1923. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote has been removed. The privilege of mov¬ 
ing resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in addi¬ 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre¬ 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of ail 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud¬ 
get Session (formerly Birthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned by only for Government business. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on all matters of public ad¬ 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu¬ 
tion, granted the powers of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the Ex- 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Council has also a Public 
Accounts Committee which examines all audit 
and appropriation reports and brings to the 
notice of Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Committees. —With a view to en* 
large the opportunities of non-official represen¬ 
tatives of the people to influence the every day 
administration of the State three Standing Com¬ 
mittees consisting of Members of the Repre¬ 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail¬ 
way, Electrical and P. W. Departments, one in 
connection with Local Self-Government and the 
Departments of Medicine, Sanitation and Public 
Health and the third in connection with Finance 
and Taxation. 

All the important branches of the administra¬ 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart¬ 
ments. The combatant strength of the Military 
Force at the end of 1928-2© was 2,264 of which 
501 were in the Mysore dancers, 131 in the 
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Mysore Horse, 90 In the Transport Corps, and 
the remaining 1,542 in the Infantry. The 
total annual cost is about 18J lakhs of rupees. 
The cost of the Police Administration during 
1927-28 was about 16 lakhs. 


Finances.—T he actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget esti¬ 
mate for 1927-28 and budget for 1928-29 weie 
as below :— 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Disbursements. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

• • •. 

Rs. 

3,30,70,534 

3,32,67,262 

3,39,62,290 

3,40,36,960 

Rs. 

3,30,47,897 

3,32,02,060 

3,39,35,870 

3,46,02,636 

Rs. 

+22,037 
+ 55,202 
+26,420 
+ 34,324 

Rs. 

(Accts.) 

(revised) 

(budget). 

3,38 69,349 
3,49,72,000 
3,55,91,000 

3,47,89,9u6 

3,41,21,000 

3,55,48,000 

*4 51,000 
+ 43,000 

—8,70,557 


1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


AGRICULTURE. —Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp. Nearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to Gold fining. A Superintendent of Seri¬ 
culture has been appointed and the Sericultural 
Department affiliated to the Industries and 
Commerce Department. Arrangements are being 
made for the supply of disease-free seed, and a 
central and five taluk popular schools have been 
doing good work. The Department of Agri¬ 
culture is popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations, investigations 
and experiments. There are six Government 
Agricultural Farms at Hcbbal, Babbur, near 
Hiriyur, Marthur, Nagenahally, Lunsud and the 
coffee experimental Station at Balehonnur. A 
live- stock section has been organised which has 
been taking necessary steps for the improvement, 
of live-stock. A cattle creeding station is being 
established at Parvatharayanakare, near Ajjam¬ 
pur in the Kadur District, and a Serum 
Institute has been opened at Bangalore for the 
manufacture of serum and varies for inoculation 
against the rinderpest disease of cattle. 

Industries and Commerce.—A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus¬ 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi¬ 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve¬ 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer¬ 
cial matters. Mysore is tho largest produce of 
Silk in India, and the care and development of 
this industry is entrusted to a Dept, of Seri¬ 
culture which is under the control of the Director 
of Industries and Commerce. The sandal¬ 
wood oil factory started on an experimental 
basis is now working on a commercial scale. 
A factory is working at Bangalore, and 
another at Mysore. A large plant at a 
cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathi for pur¬ 
poses of manufsduring charcoal, pig-iron, dis¬ 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries. The works are on tho borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of Iron. 


manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy. A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been recently appointed to look after the in¬ 
terest of the trade and Industry of the State. 

Hydro—Electric and Irrigation Works.— 
The river Cauvery in its course through the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop¬ 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H. P. for supplying mainly to the Kolar 
Gold Mining Companies and incidentally for 
lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore. 
In course of time, the demand on the power sta¬ 
tion increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera¬ 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the “ Krishnarajasagara Reservoir" 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed. The storage from tho reser¬ 
voir bosides enabling the generation of electric 
power up to 46,000 H. P. will also bring under 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought. The new Canal Works are now in 
progress, and the main Canal is named tho 
“ Irwin Canal” after the present Viceroy. Full 
advantage is being taken of the available elec¬ 
tric power for small industries and the elec¬ 
trification of towns and lift irrigation. 

Education. —A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com¬ 
posed of the Central, Engineering and Medical 
Colleges at Bangalore and the Maharaja's 
and Maharani’s Colleges at Mysore, and five 
Intermediate Colleges with head-quarters at 
Mysore. The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore. The Maharani's 
College at Mysore is a College for Women. 

W ith the introduction of compulsory educa¬ 
tion in select centres and the increase in the 
number of village schools, primary education 
has during recent years made considerable 
advance. Schools have been started for Im¬ 
parting instruction in agricultural, commercial, 
engineering and other technical subjects. There 
were altogether 8,236 Institutions on 31st March 
1929. This gives one school to every 3.58 
square miles of the area and to every 726 of the 
population. 
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Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of Members of the Executive Council. —Rajkarya- 
Coorg .—The Hon. Mr. G. E. Pears, c.s.i., c.i.e. prasakta Diwan Bahadur, M. N. Krishna Rao, 

B.A., First Member of Council, C. S. Balasunda- 
Dewan.—, : Amin*ul-Mulk Mirza Mahomed ram Iyer, b.a., 2nd Member of Council and 

Jamail, O.I.R., o.bi. Mr. K. Matthan, B.A., Third Member of Council. 


BARODA, 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujarat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided 
into four district blocks: (1) the southern 
district of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti 
river, and mostly surrounded by British terri¬ 
tory; (2) central district, North of the Nar¬ 
bada, in which lies Baroda, the capital city; I 
(3) to the North 01 Ahmedabad, the district of I 
Kadi; and (4) to the West, in the Peninsula! 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amrcli, formed of 
scattered tracts of land. The area of the 
State is 8,135 square miles; the population 
is 2,126,522 of whom over four-fifths are 
Hindus. 

History. —The history of the Baroda Stat* 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujarat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions 
Pilaji Gaikwar, who may be considered as 
the founder of the present ruling family, 
greatly distinguished himself. Songhad was 
rne headquarters till 1766. After 1723 
Pilaji regularly levied tribute in Gujarat. 
His son Damaji finally captured Baroda in 
1734, since then it has always been in the 
hands of the Gaikwars; but Mughal authority 
in Gujarat did not end until the fall of Ahmeda¬ 
bad in 1753, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa. 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dis¬ 
pute between two rival sons. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I. 
Fattesing Rao, Manaji Rao and Govind Rao. 
The last died in 1800, and was succeeded by 
Anand Rao. A period of political instability 
ensued which was ended in 1802 by the help 
of the Bombay Government, who established 
the authority of Anand Rao at Baroda. 
By a treaty of 1805 between the British Govern¬ 
ment and Baroda, it was arranged inter 
alia that the foreign policy of the State should 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Ptndart hordes and Holkar. But from 
1820 to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Govern¬ 
ments, which were settled by Sir James 
Carnac, Governor of Bombay, in 1841. 
Ganpat Rao succeeded Sayaji Rao in 1847. 
During his rule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Supremo Gov¬ 
ernment. His successor Khande Rao, who 
ascended the Qadi in 1856, introduced many 
reforms. He stood by the British in the Mu¬ 
tiny. He was succeeded by his brother Malhar 
Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was deposed in 
1875 for *‘ notorious misconduct” and “gross 
misgoveroment,*’ but the suggestion that he 
had instigated the attempt to poison Col. 
Pjiayre, the Resident w^s pot proved* Sayaji 


Rao III, a boy of 13 years of age, who wav 
descended from a distant branch of the family, 
was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 1875 
and is the present Gaikwar. He was invested 
with full pov/ers in 1881. 

Administration. —An executive council 

consisting of the principal officers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. A number of 
departments have been formed, which are 
presided over by officials corresponding to 
those in British India. The State is divided 
into four prants, each of which is sub-divided 
into Mahals and Peta Mahals of which there 
are in all 42. Attempts have for some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village panchayats have been formed which 
form part of a scheme for local self-government. 
There is a Legislative Department, under a 
Legal Remembrancer, which is responsible for 
making laws. There is also a Legislative Council, 
consisting of nominated and elected members. 
A High Court at Baroda possesses jurisdiction 
over the whole of the State and hears all final 
appeals. From the decisions of the High Court, 
appeals lie in certain cases, to the Maharaja, 
who decides them on the advice of the Huznr 
Nyaya Sabha. The State Army consists of 5,086 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces. 

Finance— In 1926-27, the total receipts ol 
the State were Rs. 2,46,61,665 and the disburse¬ 
ments Rs. 2,04,19,363. The principal Revenue 
heads were:—Land Revenue, Rs. 1,16,64,500; 
Abkarl, Rs. 28,85,548; Opium, Rs. 5,60,735; 
Railways, Rs. 7,97,345 ; Interest, Rs. 13,65,153; 
Tribute from other States, Rs. 2,30,028. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry.— Agriculture 
and pasture support 63 per cent, of the people. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 
castor-oil, rapeseed, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, 
tobacco, sugarcane, maize, and garden crops. 
The greater part of the State is held on ryotwari 
tenure. The State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songar, 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked. There are 73 industrial or commer¬ 
cial concerns in the State registered under the 
State Companies* Act. There are four Agri¬ 
cultural Bauks and 750 Co-operative Societies 
in the Baroda State. 

Communications.— The B. B. <ft C. I. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants < 
and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway passes 
through the Kadi prant. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar In 
all the four prants , in addition to which the 
Tapti Valley Railway and the Baroda-Godhra 
Chord line (B. B. & C. 1.) pass through the 
State. The Railways constructed by the 
State ate about 669 miles in length. Good roads 
arc tm fyWWPnB. 
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Education.—T he Education Department 
controls, 2,996 institutions of different kinds. 
In 76 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such 
as the iunglo tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy of 
free and compulsory primary education.'* It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries. Ten per cent, of the population is 
returned in the census as literate. Total 
expense on Education is Its. 32,88,520. 

Capital City. —Baroda City with the can¬ 
tonment has a population of 94,712. It con- 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. ^ 

The State includes the tribal territories of 
the Chiefs of the Brahui Confederacy of which 
the Khan of Kalat is Head. The divisions of 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jhala- 
wan or the Lowlands, Kachlii, Makrau, the 
khanate of Kharan and the feudatory State of 
Las Bela. The inhabitants are for the most part 
Brahuis or Baloch, both being Muhammadans 
of the Sunni sect. The area of Kalat with Las 
Bela is 80,410 sq. miles. The country is srarscly 
inhabited, the total population being about 
379,000. 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern¬ 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushki and Naslrabad. 

The Khan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 


bains a public park, a number of fine public 
buildings, palaces and offices; and it is crowded 
with Hindu temples. The cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. An 
Improvement Trust has been formed to work 
in Baroda City and has set itself an ambitious 
programme. 

Ruler.— His Highness Farzand-l-Khas-i- 
Dowlat-i-Engllshia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gackwar Sena Khas Khel, Samsher Bahadur, 
Q.O.s.i., g.c.i.e., LL.I)., Maluraja of Baroda. 
Resident. —Lt.-Col. 3t. J. 0. Burke ( Offg .). 

Dewan .—Rao Bahadur V. T. Krishnamachari, 

CJ.E. 


, retired officer of the British service. The 
S Governor.General’s Agent in Baluchistan con¬ 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the State. The revenue 
of the State is about Its. 17,60.000, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs. 3,50,000 per 
annum. The present Khan is His Highness 
Bcglar Bcgi Sir Mir Mahmud Khan of Kalat, 
G.C.I.E. He was born in 1864. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river, 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 50,696. 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The estimated 
average revenue is about Rs. 3,80,000. The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
conduct the administration of his State in accord¬ 
ance with the advice of the Governor-General’s 
Agent. This control is exercised through the 
Political Agent in Kalat. The Jam also employs 
an approved Wazir, to whose advice he is subject 
and who assists him generally in the transaction 
of State business. 

Agent to the Qovernor-General for Baluchistan .— 
Hon'bie Lt.-Col. H. B. S^. John, C.I.B., O.B E. 

(on leave). 

Hon’bie Lt.-Col. E. II. S. James, 0.I.E,, c.B.E. 
(Offg.). 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 131,698 square 
miles, which includes 19 Indian States, one 
chiefship, and the small British district of 
Yjraer-Merwara. It is bounded on the west by 
Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro¬ 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun¬ 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States 
and Chiefship 17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and one(Tonk) is 
Mahomedan. The chief administrative control 
of the British district is vested tx-officio in 
the political officer, who holds the post of 
Governor-General’s Agent for the supervision 
of the relations between the several Indian 
States of Rajputana and the Government 
of India. For administrative purposes they 
art divided into the following groups 
£$*ntr and sirohi in direct relations 


with the Agent to the Governor-General 
Eastern Rajputana Agency 5 States (Bharatpur, 
Dholpur KaruaJJ, Alwar and Kotah), Haraot 
and Tonk Agency, 4 States (Bundi, Jhalawar, 
Shahapuia and Tonk); Jaipur Residency, 2 
States (principal State, Jaipur) ; Mewar 
Residency, and Southern Rajputana States 
Agency, 3 States (principal State Bans- 
wara) and the Kushalgarh Chiefship; Western 
Rajputana States Residency, 2 States (principal 
State, Marwar). 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north¬ 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara¬ 
tively fertile lands to the north-oast. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers, 
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Jommunications. —The total length of rail¬ 
ways in Rajputana is 1,576 miles, of which 73 
are the property of the British Government 
The B. B. & C. T. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agru and Delhi. Of the 
Indian State railways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwnr 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

INHABITANTS. —Over 50 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population arc 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and commerce for 2t per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Ohamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Mails and 
Balais. The Rajputs arc, of course, the aris¬ 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they arc also the aristocracy of 
India; and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
docs not claim descent from, or irregular connec¬ 
tion with, one of these Rajput stocks. 

The population and area of the States are as 
follows.— 


Area in Population 
Name of State. square in 

miles. 1021. 


In direct Political reliv\ 



Lions with A . G. G. — 




Bikaner 


23,317 

659,685 

Sirohi 


1,964 

186,639 

Mewar Residency — 




Udaipur 


12,691 

1,380,063 

Southern Rajputana States 


Agency — 




Banswara 


1,606 

190,362 

Dungarpur 


1,447 

189,272 

Partabgarh .. 


886 

67,114 

Kushalgarh .. 


340 

29,162 

{Chiefship) 




Western State Residency- 




Jodhpur 


34,963 

16,062 

1,841,642 

Jaisalmer 


67,101 

Jaipur Residency — 



Jaipur 


15,579 

2,338,802 

K ishangarh .. 


858 

77,734 

Lawa 


19 

2,339 

Haraoti-Tonk Agency — 



Bundi 


2,220 

187,068 

Tonk 


2,579 

287,898 

Jh&lawar 


810 

96,182 

Shahpnra 

Eastern States Agency — 


405 

48,130 

Bharatpur 


1,993 

496,437 

Dholpur 


1,200 

230,188 

Karauli 

• • 

1,242 

133,730 

Alwar .. 


3,221 

701,164 

Kot&h .. 


5,684 

630,060 


Udaipur State (also called Mcwar) was round¬ 
ed in about 646 A .D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in tno middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The present ruler is His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji 
Bahadur, G.o.s.l., g.o.i.e., G.C.V.o., who was born 
in 1849 and succeeded in 1884. He is the head 
of the Seesodia Rajputs and is the Premier Chief. 
The administration is carried on by the Maha-’ 
rana, assisted by Maharaj Kumar Sir Bhopal 
Singhji Bahadur, k.c.i.e. The revenue and 
expenditure of the State are now about 50 
lakhs a year respectively. Its archaeological 
remains are numerous, and stone inscriptions 
dating from the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 
of Rajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Rajputana States. The area of the 
State is 1,946 square miles and the population 
2,19.824 souls. It is thus in regard to size 
eleventh among the States of Rajputana. Bans¬ 
wara with Dungarpur originally formed a 
country known as Bagar, which was, from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century until about 
the year 1529, held by cortain Rajput Rulers 
of the Ghelot or Sliishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
j now ruling in Udaipur. After the death of 
I Rawal Udai Singhji, the ruler of Bagar, about 
1529, his territory was divided between his 
two sons, Prithwi Singhji and Jagmal Singhji, 
and the descendants of the two families are now 
respectively the Rulers of Dungarpur and 
Banswara. Where the town of Banswara now 
stands there was a large Bhil pal or colony under 
a powerful Bliil Chieftain, named Wasna who 
was defeated and slain by Maharawal Jagmal 
Singhji about 1530. The name of Banswara is by 
tradition said to he a corruption of Wasnawara 
or the country of Wasna. Others assert that the 
word means the country (wara) of bamboos 
(bans). Nearly three centuries after its foundation 
by Maharawal Jagmal Singhji, Maharawal Bijai 
Singhji, anxious to get rid of the supremacy 
of the Mahrattas, offered to become a tributary., 
to the British Government. In 1818, a definite 
treaty was made with his successor, Maharawal 
Umed Singhji. Banswara has been described 
as the most beautiful portion of Rajputana ; it 
looks at its best just after the rains. The prin¬ 
cipal rivers are the Mahi, the Anas, the Eran, 
the Chap and the Karan. 

The present Ruler is His Highness Rayan Rai 
Maharawalji Sahib Shree Pirthi Singhji Baha¬ 
dur, who was born on July 15, 1888, and is the 
21st in descent from Maharawal Jagmal Singhji. 
His Highness was educated in the Mayo College, 
and succeeded his father in 1914. His High¬ 
ness is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. The 
State is ruled by the Maharawal with the assist¬ 
ance of the Diwan and the Judicial and the 
Legislative Councils, of which the Diwan is 
the President. The revenue of the State is 
about. 9 lakhs and the expenditure is about the 
aani*»2MjJ'V: 

QJp Mwtin. —Mr. N. L. Banerjee. 
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Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for¬ 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Oadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Kirtipal 
of Jalor, fled to Bagad and killed ChowTasimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chief Is His Highness 
.Rai Rayan Maharawal Shri Lakshman Singhji 
born on 7th March 1908, succeeded on 15th 
November 1918 and assumed charge of the 
administration on the 16th February 1928. No 
railway line crosses the territory, the nearest 
railway station, Udaipur, being 65 miles distant. 
Revenue about lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Portab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was ovorrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only Baved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through¬ 
out the surrounding Native States), in lieu of 
Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov¬ 
ernment was formed In 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Jx>rd Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken under protection 
was made in 1818. The tribute to Holkar is paid 
through the British Government, and in 1904 
was converted to Rs. 36,350 British currency. 
The present ruler is His HlghnoBS Maharawat 
Ram Singh Bahadur who was born in 1908 and 
succeeded in 1929. The State is governed by 
the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan, 
and, in judicial matters, of a Committee of 
members styled the Raj Sabha or State Council 
Revenue about 5i lakhs ; expenditure nearly 
lakhs. The financial administration is under 
the direct supervision of the State. 

Jodhpur State, tin largest in Rajputana 
also called Marwar, consists largely of sandy 
cmmtry. The Maharaja of Jodhpur is 
ttie head of the Rathor Clan of Rajputs and 
olaims descent from Rama, the deified king of 
Ayodhya. The earliest known king of the clan 
lived in the sixth century from which time on¬ 
wards their history is fairly clear. After the 
breaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj they 
founded this State about 1212 and the found¬ 
ations of Jodhpur City were laid in 1459 by Rao 
Jodha. The State entered into a treaty of 
alliance with the British Government in 1818. 
Jaswant Singh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
the State. His son Sardar Singh was invested 
with powers in 1898, the minority rule having 
been carried on by his uncle Maharaja Sir 
Pratab Singh. He died in 1911 and was sue 
seeded by his eldest son Maharaja Sumer 
Sloglk Bahadur, who was then 14 yea rapf age. 
The administration of the State AftMtoarried 
on by a Council of Regency, pre sMiwl over 


by General Maharaja Sir Pratab Singh. 
On the outbreak of the European War both the 
Maharaja and the Regent offered their services 
and were allowed to proceed to the Front. The 
young Maharaja was, for his services at the 
Front, honoured with an Honorary Majority In 
the British Army and K.B.E. and was invested 
with full ruling powers in 1916 and died 
on 3rd October 1918. He was succeeded by 
his younger brother Major Maharaja Sir Uraed 
Singhji Sahcb Bahadur, k.o.s.i., K.c.v.o.,who, on 
attaining majority, has taken over charge of the 
administration from the 27th January 1923. 
Revenue Rs. 1,20,00,000; expenditure Rs. 100 
lakhs. 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles. The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Krishna. Jaisalmer City was founded in 1156, 
and the State entered into an alliance of perpe¬ 
tual friendship with the British Government in 
1818. In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
whioh had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State. The present Ruling 
Prince is His Highness Maharajadliiraja Maha¬ 
rawal Shri Sir Jawahar Singhji Bahadur, K.O.S.I. 
Revenue about four lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from tho wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup liam Singh Bahadur, k.o.s.i. The State 
is ruled by the Maharao with the assistance of 
Ministers and other officials. Revenue about 
10J lakhs; expenditure 10 lakhs. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Rajpu¬ 
tana. It consists for the most part of level and 
open country. It was known to the ancients as 
Matsya Desh,and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
in whosecourt,the five Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bhairat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur Is the head of the 
i Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
Jcrom Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana. n'his dynasty in Eastern Rajpu¬ 
tana dates as far back as ninth century A. D. 
Dulha Rai,one of its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1037 A. D. 
About tho end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Frithvi Raj, 
ISmperorof Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the Kliyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Prithvi Raj had given his sister In 
marriage to him. History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
amongst whom thefollowlng require particular 
mention. Man Singh. 1590-1615. He was a 
victorious general, intrepid commander and 
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tactful administrator, whose fame had spread | 
throughout the country. During most 
troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho¬ 
rity in Kabul and was the brilliant character 
of Akber’stime. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II 
(1700—44' was the first town planned in India. 
He removed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
so named afterhim. During histime,the State 
acquired great power and fame. He was a 
great mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and is famous for his astronomical observa¬ 
tories which he built at several important cen- 
tresin India. His court was visited by foreign 
astronomers. Maharaja Sawai Ham Singh, 
1835-1880. He was one of the most enlightened 
princes in India at that time. He encouraged 
art and learning. He embellished the city 
in various ways and improved the administra¬ 
tion and material condition of the people. 
Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh II, 1880-1922. 
He was a very wise and intelligent ruler who 
followed in the foot-steps of his father. He 
maintained and steadily improved all the 
useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja. 
His administration is characterized by great 
liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on affairs. His deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrivalled generosity and genuine 
and active sympathy are well knovD. His 
staunch loyalty and maintenance of the tradi¬ 
tions of his house raised him in tho estimation 
of the paramount power. Be passed away after 
a long reign of 41 years. His late Highness' 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail. 
His Highness the present Maharaja Sawai Man 
Singh II Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911. He was adopted by nis late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
Rajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924. He is 
studying at the Woolwich Military Academy 
in England and promises to be an ideal ruler 
having given abundant evidence already of the 
keen and sympathetic Interest he takes in all 
that concerns the welfare of his people and 
mankind in general. 

During the minority of the present Ruling 
Prince, the administration is carried on by a 
Council of State. A Chief Court of Judicature 
was established in 1924. The army consists 
of Cavalry, Infantry, Transport and Artillery. 
The normal revenue is about one crore and twenty 
five lakhs and expenditure about one crore and 
twenty lakhs.' According to the Census of 1921, 
the population of the State is 23,38,802. In 
area, it is 15,079 Sq. miles. 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Raj¬ 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 77,734), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611. The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhai 
Buland Makan Maharajah Dhiraj Dikshit Yag- 
narain Singh Bahadur. He was born on the 
26th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
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Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip¬ 
loma Examination. He was married to the 
sister of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915, and a son Maharajkumar Yatendra Slnghji 
was born of this marriage on the 6th May, 1916. 
He went to England and travelled on the Conti¬ 
nent with His Late Highness in 1921. On the 
demise of His Late Highness on 25th September 
1926, he succeeded to the Gaddi on the 24th 
November, 1926. He administers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 9 
lakhs and expenditure 8 lakhs. 

Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana is 

a separate chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur's 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its , resent State. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Raghubir 
Singh, was born in 1899, and succeeded to the 
estate in January 1923. Revenue about 
Its. 50,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu¬ 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen¬ 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection in 181S at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar. The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Shri Ishwari 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur. He was born on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns. Revenue about 12 lakhs : 
Expenditure nearly the same. 

Tonk State. —Partly in Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six Parganas sepa¬ 
rated from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai Clan of the JBunerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Mahomed Amir Khan Bahadur, General 
of Holkar’s Army from 1798-1806. Holkar bes¬ 
towed grants of land on him in Rajputana and 
Central India and the land so granted him was 
ratified by the peace made between the British 
and the Chiefs of Rajputana in 1817 and was 
consolidated into the present State. Hi3 grand¬ 
son was deposed. The present ruler of the State 
is His Highness Amirud-Daula Wazir-Ul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur, G.O.8.I., o.G.i.K., ascended the masnad 
in 1866. The administration is conducted by 
the Nawab assisted by a Council of four members. 
viz :—(1) Sir Cecil Kaye, Kt., Revenue Member 
and Vice President; (2) E. T. D. Ferguson 
Judicial Member; (3) Khan Bahadur Sahibzada 
Muhammad Ishaque Khan, Home Member; 
and (4) Sahibzada Abdul Wahab Khan, Finan¬ 
cial Member, 

Secretary .—Malik Muhammad Din. 

Revenue 23,65,786. Expenditure Rs. 23,81,180. 
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Shahpura State. -The ruling family 
belongs to the Seesodia Clan of Rajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1029 when 
the Parganah of Phulla was granted by tbe 
Mughal Emperor Shah-i-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana A mar Singh of Udaipur. 
Later on Raja Ran Singhjl received the para- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The present Ruler is Raja Dhlraja Sir Nahar 
Slnghji, k.o.i.e. The State enjoys permanent 
honour of 9 guns salute. 

Bharatpur State. —Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini. 
Bliaratpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord Lake with 5,000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle of Laswari 
wheroin the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British Go¬ 
vernment took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of. and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
Into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu¬ 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharatpur Im perial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa. The following are among 
the most important contributions made by the 
State during the great war: (1) reinforcement 
sent to E. Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry. 714 rank and file, and 64 followers; 
(2j reinforcements for the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps, 430 rank and file and 64 
followers ; (3) State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs; (4) State subscriptions to Imperial 
Indian Relief Funds, Soldiers’ Comfort Fund, 
Aeroplane Fleet Fund, Lord Kitchener’s 
Memorial Fund, St. John's Ambulance, Serbian 
Relief Fund, and Red Cross, 2 lakhs; (5) public 
subscriptions to various war funds Rs. 26,000 
ind (0i public subscriptions to war bonds 
Rs. 09,000. Immediately upon their return 
from Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
went to the North-West Frontier, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War. 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur at the con¬ 
clusion of peace in February 1920. The present 
Chief is His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra 
Sawai Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur 
Jung, who was bom In 1918 and succeeded his 
father* Maharaja Sir Rishen Singh who died 


on the 27th of March 1929. 

Revenue Rs. 85 lakhs. 

Dholpur State. —The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
The family takeB the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor’s Officers. Even¬ 
tual^ the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos¬ 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach¬ 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern¬ 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob¬ 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Scindia, and in 1805 
tlie Governor-General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baser!, Sepau and Rajakhera to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi. Major Hi9 
Highness Rais-ud-Daula Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Sa- 
ramad Rajhai Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udai Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Dilor Jang Jai Deo, k.o.s.i., K.C.v.O., 
the present ruler, is the second son of Maharaj 
Rana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12th 
February 1893. On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Rana Ram Singh Ills Highness succeed¬ 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes. 
After a short course of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913. 

By clan and family the Maharaj Rana is con¬ 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur. His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore. His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha in the 
Jhind State. 

Karauli State. —A State in Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas¬ 
tern Rajputana States Agency, lying between 
26° and 27° north latitude and 76® 30'and 77® 80' 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Chambal forms the south-eastern boun¬ 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindhia’s Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur; and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpm. 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Ruler—His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha? 
raja Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
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Chandra Bhal, Chief Member, State Council, 
Rao Bahadur Fandit Shanker Nath SUarma. 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara section, 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1025. It came under 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
is H. H. Lieut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Umcd 
Singh Bahadur, g.o.s.i., g.c.i.e., g.b.e., who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, M.A., and Major-Ueneral Onkarsingh, 
O.I.E. The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 53 
lakhs : Expenditure 48 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate tract 
in the south-east of Rajputana with an area of 
810 square miles yielding a revenue of about 8 
lakhs of rupees. The ruling family bolongs to tho 
Jhala clan of Rajputs. His Highness Maharaj 
Rana Sir Bhawani Singh, K.O.S.I., died on 13th 
April, 1929, his son Maharaj Rana Rajondra 
Singh having succeeded him to the gadi. He 
was born in 1900 and received his education 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer and at the Oxford 
University. The heir apparent Maharaj Kuwar 
Yirendra Singh was born in England on 27tli 
September 1921. 

The Bikaner State in point of area is the 
7th largest of all the Indian States and the se¬ 
cond largest in Rajputana. The population 
of the State is 659,685 of whom 84 per cent, 
are Hindus, 11 percent. Motiommadans and 1*5 
per cent. Jains. The Capital City of Bikaner, 
with its population including the suburbs of 
69,410, is the 3rd City in Rajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
tho most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall is about 12 Inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner Is of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs, and the State was foun¬ 
ded in 1405 A.D. by Rao Bikajl, son of Rao 
Jodhajl, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the State are named. 
Rai Slnghji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 
was “ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene¬ 
rals ” and It was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner wa3 built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re¬ 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser¬ 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
to co-operate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
totheBlkanor State. 

present Ruler,Major-General His Highness 
Maharajadhlraj Raj Rajeshwar Nayendra Sbiro- 


manl Maharaja Sri Sir Q^nga Singhji Bahadur, 

G.G.S.I., G.O.I.E,, G.C.V.O., K.O.B., A.D.O., 

i.l.d., is the 21st of a long line of distinguished 
rulers renowned for their bravipry and states¬ 
man ship. Ho was born on the 3rd October 
. 1830, and assumed full ruling powers in Decem¬ 
ber, 1898. He was awarded the first class Katsar- 
1-Hind Medal for the active part he took in re¬ 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec¬ 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com¬ 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men¬ 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me¬ 
dal and K.O.I.E. The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Risala,’ whose 
sanctioned strength is 405 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion 590 strong, a Regiment of Cavalry 
342 strong, including Body Guard, a Battery 
of Artillery (4 guns), and Camel Battery 60. 
At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, His 
Highness immediately placed the services of 
himself and his State forces and all the resour¬ 
ces of the State at the disposal of His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor, and the Ganga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment, 
which bocame Incorporated in the Camel Corps 
in the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per¬ 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both In 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distinc¬ 
tion of having fought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, viz., Asia, Europe and 
Africa. Ho was mentioned in despatches both 
In Egypt and France. His Highness also played 
a very conspicuous political part during the pe¬ 
riod of the War when he went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im¬ 
perial, War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per¬ 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Chan¬ 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. 

His Highness is assisted in the administra¬ 
tion of the State by a Prime Minister and Chief 
Councillor in the person of Sir Manubhal N. 
Mehta, Kt., O.8.I., m.a., ll.b., formerly the 
Dewan of the Baroda State. A Legislative As¬ 
sembly was inaugurated in 1913, and consists 
of 45 Members, 18 out of whom are elected 
Members, and which meets twice a year. 

The revenues of the State are oveT a crore 
of rupees and the State owns a large Rail¬ 
way system, the total mileage being 759*00. 
Several projects for its extension are under con¬ 
templation, including the new scheme of rail** 
way line connecting Delhi with Sindh and run¬ 
ning through the Bikaner and Jaisalmere States. 
Hitherto there was practically no Irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall; but the Gang Canal taken out 
from the Sutlej river has now been constructed 
and opened and will help to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part of 
the State against famine from which'it has 
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suffered la the past. 15,172 Squares, 22 Blghas 
and one Biswa of the Canal land have already 
been sold. Even larger expectations are held out 
from the Bhakra Dam Project from which it is 
hoped that the remaining level lands in the 
north of the State will be irrigated. A coal 
mine is worked at Palana, 14 miles south 
from the Capital. 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Rajputana. Its Rulers belong to the 
Lalawat Naruka branch of Kshatrias, Solar 
Dynasty. This ruling family is descended from 
Raja Udai Karanji, who was the common 
ancestor of both Alwar end Jaipur. The State 
was founded by Pratab Singh, who before his 
death in 1791 had secured possession of large 
territories. His successor sent a force to co¬ 
operate with Lord Lake in the war of 1803 and 
an alliance was concluded with him in that year. 
Disputes about successions mark the history 
of tho State during the earlier part of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The present chief, H. H. 
Veerendra Shiromanl Dev Col. Shri Sewai 
Maharaja Sir Jey Slnghji Bahadur, o.o.i.e., 
K.o.s.i., who was born in 1882, succeeded his 
father in 1892 and was invested with powers 
In 1903. Ho carries on the administration 
with the assistance of five Ministers, Members 
of His Highness’ Council and various heads 
of departments. Tho normal revenue and ex- 
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enditure are about Rs. 05 lakhs a year. The 
tate besides maintaining other forces, maintains 
also the Imperial Service Troops which His 
Highness the late Maharaja was the first prince 
in Rajputana to offer (in 1888) in the defence of 
tho Empire. Alwar stood first in jecruitlng in 
Rajputana at the time of the Great War and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns. The capital is 
Alwar on tne Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 98 
miles west of Delhi. 

Rajputana. 

Agent to Qovernor-General —The Hon. Mr. A. N. L. 
Cater. 

Udaipur. 

Resident —Lieut. D. M. Field. 

Jaipur. 

Resident —A. C. Lothian. 

Eastern Rajputana States. 

Political Agent—(Officiating) —A. C. Lothian. 

Western Rajputana States. 

Resident —( Officiating )—Tho Hon. Mr. A. N. L. 
Cater. 

Haraoti and Tonk. 

Political Agent —Major L. E. Barton. 

Southern Rajputana States. 
Political Agent —Major R. G. Hinde. 

>IA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
tho country occupied by tho Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of the 
Political Ollicer who is designated tho Agent to 
tho Governor-General in Central India with head¬ 
quarters at Indore. As constituted in 1921— 
that is, after tho separation of the Gwalior 
Residency—it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand and Baghclkhand Agencies 
between 2‘2°-38' and 2G°-19' North and 78°~10' 
and 83°-0' East and tho Western consisting of 
the Bhopal and the Southern States and Malwa 
Agencies between 2l°-22' and 24°-47' North 
and 74°-0' and 78°-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide tho Agency into two sections. 
The total area covered is 51,501*3 squaro miles 
and the population (1921) amounts to 59,97,023. 
The great majority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow¬ 
ing 10 havo direct treaty engagements with 
tho British Government:—Indore, Bhopal, 
jRewa, Orcliha, Datla, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dowas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these arc Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammedan. 
Besides these there are 56 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore State 
and the Hirapur and Lalgnrh Estates they 
are divided into following groups for adminis¬ 
trative purposes:—Bhopal Agency, 8 States 
and Estates (principal State Bhopal); Baghel- 
khand Agenoy, 12 States and Estates (principal 
State Rewa); Bundelkhand Agency, 42 State* 
and Estates (principal State Orchha); Southern 
States and Malwa Agency, 42 States and Estates 
(principal States Dhar, Dewas Senior Branch, 
Dewas Junior Branch, Jaora and Ratlam). 


The Agency may roughly be divided into two 
natural divisions, Central India West com¬ 
prising the former Plateau division with such 
hilly land as lies on this side and Central India 
East comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts.” The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States arc much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 

The following is tho size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above:— 


Name. 

Area in 1 
squaro 
miles. 1 

Population.j 

Revenue 

Indoro .. 

9,519 

11,51,598 

Lakhs 

Rs. 

124 

Bhopal 

6,902 , 

6,92,448 

62 

Rewa .. 

13,000 

14,01,524 

60 

Orchha 

2,079 

2,84,948 

10 

Datia .. 

911 ! 

1,48,659 

19 

Dhar .. 

1,777 

2,30,333 

16 

Dewas, Senior 
Branch 

449 

77,005 

10 

Dewas, Junior 
Branch 

419 

06,998 

6 

Samthar 

180 

33,216 

3 

Jaora .. ..1 

601 

85,778 

12 


Gwalior. —The house of Scindia traces Its 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 
hereditary post of patcl in a village near Satara. 
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The head of the family received a patent of rank 
from Aurangzebe. The founder of the Gwalior 
House was Hanoji Scindia who held a 
military rank under the Peshwa Baji Rao. 
In 1726 ^he Peshwa granted deeds to Puar, 
Holker and Scindia, empowering them to levy 
“Chauth” and “Sardesmukhi” and retain half 
the amount for payment to their troops. In 
1736 Ranoji Scindia accompanied Baji Rao to 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Ilolker distin¬ 
guished themselves in military exploits. Ranoji 
fixed his headquarters at the ancient city of 
Ujjain, which for the time became the Capital of 
the Scindia dominions. During the time of 
Mahadji Scindia and Dowlat Rao Scindia Gwa¬ 
lior played an important part in shaping the 
history of India. Despite the partial reverse 
which Mahadji Scindfa’s troops suffered at the 
hands of the British in 1780, reverses which led 
to the treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindia's power 
remained unbroken. For the first time he was 
now recognized by the British as an independ¬ 
ent sovereign and not as a vassal of the Peshwa. 


In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indulging ambitious hopes 
he fell a prey to fever which ended his remark¬ 
able career on 12th February, 1794. Himself a 
military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s armies reach¬ 
ed the zenith of their glory under the disciplin¬ 
ed training of the celebrated French adventurer— 
De Boigne. Mahadji was succeeded by his grand¬ 
nephew Daulat Rao in whose service Perron, a 
Military Commander of great renown played a 
leading part. The strength of Scindia’s Army 
was, however, considerably weakened by the 
reverses, sustained at Ahinednagar, Assaye, 
Aslrgarh and Laswari. Daulat Rao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undis¬ 
puted possession of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him in 1805. 


Daulat Rao wa3 succeeded by .Tankoji Rao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Panniliar. 

Jankoji Rao was succeeded by Jiaji Rao, 
whose adherence to the British cause during the 
dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops de¬ 
serted him, was unshakable. In 1861 he was cre¬ 
ated a Knight Grand Commander of the Most Ex¬ 
alted Order of the Star of India and in 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Empress. Subsequ¬ 
ently he received other titles and entered into 
treaties of mutual exchange of territories with the 
British Government. He died on the 20th June 
1886 and was succeeded by his son Lieutenant- 
General H. H. Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Scindia, 
Alijah Bahadur, g.o’.v.o., g.o.s.i., g.b.e., A.D.C. 
to the King. He succeeded in 1886 and obtained 
powers in 1894. Tn 1901 he went to China during 
the war; he held the rank of honorary Lieuten¬ 
ant General of the British Army and the hono¬ 
rary degrees of LL.D., Cambridge, and D.O.L., 
Gxon. He was also a Donat of the Order of St. 
Jonn of Jerusalem in England. He died in 
June 1925 and was succeeded by his son H. H. 
Jeewajirao Scindia in September 192f> during 
whose minority the administration of the State 
will be carried 6n by a Council of Regency. 

of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns. The State is in direct relations with the 
Gpvcpnine^t qf Iqdfa. 


The northern part of the State is traversed |>y 
the G.I.P. Railway and two branches run frdin 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran. Tftd 
Gwalior Light Railway runs for 250 miles frpra 
Gwalior to Bhind, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwalior to Shivpuri. The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which is done all over the 
State; fine muslins made at Chanderi, leather 
work, etc. The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a transport 
corps. Lashkar, the capital city, is two milep 
to the south of the ancient city and the fort oi 
Gwalior. Annual income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs. 

Indore.—The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indoro was Malhar Rao Holkar, 
born in 1693. His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests. When the MAratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Rao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward 
for his career as a Military Commander. He 
was succeeded by his grandson. On his 
death without issue his mother Ahilya Bai 
became the Ruler and her administration is 
still looked upon with admiration and 
reverence as that of a model ruler. She was 
succeeded by Tukoji Holkar who indeed had 
been associated with her to carry the Military 
Administration and had in courso of it dis¬ 
tinguished himself in various battles. Tukoji was 
succeeded by Kashirao, who was supplanted 
by Jeswant Rao, his step brother a person of 
remarkable daring strategy as exhibited in a 
number of engagements in which he had taken 
part. The brilliant success he obtained at the 
battle of Poona against the combined armies 
of Peshwa and Scindia made him a dictator 
of Poona for somo time and ho declared in 
consequence the independence of Holkar State. 
During 1804-5 he had a protracted war with 
the British, closed by a Treaty which 
I recognised the independence of Holkar State 
with practically no dimunition of its territories 
and rights. Jaswant Rao showed signs of 
Insanity from 1808 onwards and succumbed 
to that malady in 1811, when he was succeeded 
by his minor son Malhar Rao II. During the 
Regency which followed the power of the State 
was weakened by various causes, the most 
important of which was the refractory 
conduct of the Military Commanders. On the 
outbreak of the war between the English and 
the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Commanders, 
with a part of the army, rebelled against the 
authority of the State and were disposed to 
befriend the Peshwa, while the regent, mother 
and her ministers were for friendship with the 
British. There was a battle between the 
British Army and this refractory portion of 
the Holkar Army which culminated in the 
latter’s defeat. Holkar had to come to terms 
and to cede extensive territories and rights 
over the Rajput Princes to the British, but 
the internal sovereignty remained unaffected. 
The Treaty of 1818 which embodied these 
provisions still regulates the relations between 
the British Government and the State. 

Malhar Rao died a premature death in 1833. 
Then followed the weak administration of Bar) 
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Kao and his son. In 1844 Tokoji Rao II 
ascended the Throne: but as he was a minor 
the administration was carried on by a Regency 
which was fortunate in having Sir Robert 
Hamiltdn, the Resident as its Adviser. The 
prosperity of the State revived a great deal 
during this administration and the progress 
was maintained after the Maharaja assumed 
powers in 1852. It was interrupted by the 
outbreak of Mutiny in 1857 in British India. 
This wave of disaffection did not leavo some 
of the State troops untouched. The Maharaja 
with this adherents and the remaining troops 
remained however staunch to the British and 
gave every possible assistance to tho British 
authorities at Indore, Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern¬ 
ment. The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effectod various reforms in tho administrations 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour. He was 
succeeded by Shivaji Rao who reigned for 16 
years and will be specially remembered for 
his benefleient measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties. Tukoji Rao III succeeded in 1903 
while yet a minor. The Regency Administration 
was continued till 1911 and it effected a number 
of reforms in all the branches of administration. 
The policy of the Regency was maintained by 
the Maharaja. With Ills assumption of powers 
the State advanced in education in general 
including female education, commerce and 
industrial developments, municipal franchise 
and other representative institutions. This 
prosperity was specially reflected in tho Indore 
City, tho population of which roso by 40 per 
cent. 

During the war of 1914 the Stato placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. It3 troops took part in tho 
various theatres of war and the contribution 
of the State towards tho war and Charitable 
Funds in money was 41 lakhs and its sub¬ 
scriptions to tho War Loans amounted to Rs. 82 
lakhs while tho contribution from the Indore 
people amounted to over one crore. This 
assistance reccivod the recognition of the British 
Government. 

Tho area of the State is 9,520 square miles 
with a revenuo of about ono crore and thirty 
eight lakhs. 

The Stato now possesses ono first grade 
College teaching upto M. A. and Law Classes, 
6 High Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 545 
other educational and 66 medical institutions. 
An Institute of Plant Industry for the improve¬ 
ment of cotton is located at Indoro. It has 
also 9 spinning and weaving mills. 

The State Army consists of about over 4,200 
Officers and men. The Stato is traversed by 
the Holkar State Railway, the principal station 
of which is Indore, B. B. & C. I. Railway 
and the IT. B. Section of tho G. I. P. Railway. 
Besides the trunk roads, there are 600 miles 
of roads constructed and maintained by tho 
State. The reforms introduced were the 
establishment of State Savings Banks, Scheme 
of Life Insurance for State officials, establish¬ 
ment of a Legislative Committee consisting 
of seven elected Mcmberg out of a total of nine 
Members* introduction- of tbo Scheme of 


Computsory Primary Education in the City of 
Indore and measures for expansion of education 
in the mofussll. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao III 
abdicated in favour of his son. The present 
Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar w (a minor) 
was bom on 6th September 1908. Ho received 
his education in England from 1920-23 and has 
again proceeded to Oxford for higher education. 
He married a daughter of tho Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 1924. Tho 
Maharaja being minor, the Administration 
is conducted by the Cabinet and tho Prime 
Minister in accordance with the existing rules 
and practice under the supervision of and with 
the advice of the Ilon’blc the Agent to the 
Governor General in Central India. 

The chief imports are cloth, machinery, 
sugar salt and kcrodno oil. The total import, 
iu 1928 amounted to lts. 2,14,93,933. 

The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals. The total exports in 1928 amounted 
to Rs. 1,20,63,480. While the total production 
from Ginning Factories was valued at 
Rs. 2,42,67,191. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills is 
valued at nearly two crores and the local trado 
in wheat is estimated at one crore. 

Cotton excise duty at per cent, ad valorem 
has been abolished from 1st May 1926 and an 
Industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills 
from the same dato. 

Bhopal. —The principal Mussalman State in 
Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Muhammadan States 
of India. The ruling family was founded by 
Dost Mohammed Khan, a Tirah Afghan. He was 
granted a Sanad of Bairasia and Nazirabad 
Purganas in recognition of his meritorious 
services to the Emperor of Delhi. With the 
disintegration of tho Mogul Empire Bhopal State 
developed into an independent State. In the 
early part of the 19th century, the Nawab 
successfully withstood the inroads of Scindia 
and Bhonsla and by the agreement of 1817 
Bhopal undertook to assist the British with a 
contingent force and to co-operate against the 
Pindari bands. 

Tho present ruler of the State, His Highness 
Sikander Saulat Nawab Iftikharul-Mulk, 
Mohammed Hamidullah Khan Bahadur, O.O.I.E., 
b.a., c.S.l., C.v.o., succeeded his mother. Her 
Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begum, on her 
abdication in MAy 1926. Having ably conducted 
the administration of the State for nearly ton 
years as Chief Secretary and afterwards as 
Member for Finance and Law and Justice 
Departments. His Highness is personally 
conversant with each and overy detail of the 
administration. 

His Highness is the head of the Government 
and is assisted by an Executive Council con¬ 
sisting of 5 Members and one Secretary, names 
of whom are given below • 

All Martabat, Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet, 
K.c.s.i., o.i.e., President of the State Council 
and Member, Revenue Department. 

All Martabat, Rai Bahadur Raja Oudh 
Harlan Bisarya, b.a., Member for Finance, 
Law antj Justice Public Worlds Departiueuta 
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All MaTtabat Nasirul Mulk Moulvi Syed 
Leakat All, M.A., ll.b., Member, Robkari Khas. 

All Martabat Dr. Sahebzada Saeeduzzafa, 
Khan, M.B., oh. B. (Edin.), d.t.m. (Liverpool), 
Member for Public Health and Education 
Department. 

Ali Martabat Colone H. C. S. Ward, C.I.D., 
o.b.e., Member In charge of the Army 
Department. 

Secretary .—Mir Dabir, Kazi Wall Mohammad* 

The Political Department is under His 
Highness* direct control, the Secretary in charge 
of the Department being Ali Qadar Kasi Ali 
Ilaider Abbasi. 

Along with other troops, the State maintains 
one full strength Pioneer Battalion. The 
Capital, Bhopal City, situated on the Northern 
bank of an extensive lake, is the junction for 
the Bhopal-Ujjain Section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 

Rewa.—This state lies in the Baghclkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural divisions sepa¬ 
rated by the scarp of tho Kaimur range. The 
area is 13,000 sq. miles with a population of 
14 lakhs. Its Chiefs are Baghcl Rajputs des¬ 
cended from the Solanki clan which ruled over 
Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. In 1812, a body of Pindaries raided 
Mirzapur from Rewa territory and the Prince, 
who had previously rejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a treaty 
acknowledging the protection of tho British 
Government. During the Mutiny, Rewa 
offered troops to the British, and for his services 
then, various parganas, which had been seized 
by the Marathas, were restored to the Rewa 
Chief. The present chicfis H. H. Bandhawesh 
Maharaja Sir Gulab Singhji Bahadur, k.o.S.i., 
who was born in 1903. He was married in 1910 
to the sister of His Highness tho Maharaja of 
Jodhpur. Upon the death of his father 
Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir Vcnkat Raman 
Singh Bahadur, on 30th October, 1918, H. H. 
Bandhawesh Maharaja Gulab Singh Baha¬ 
dur succeeded to the gaddi on 31st October, 
as a minor. During the period of minority the 
State was administered by a Council of Regency 
with H. H. Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh Bahadur 
Colonel, k.o.S.i., k.o.v.o., A.B.o., of Rutlam as 
Regent. H. H. Bandhawesh Maharaja Gulab 
Singh Bahadur attained majority in 19^2 
and was Invested with full ruling power 
on 31st October 1922, by H. E. the 
Viceroy and the administration of the 
State is now carried on by him with the 
aid of four Commissioners. His Highness has 
?r . a 80n an< * * le * r earned Maliaraj Kumar 
Martand Singhji, born on 15th March 1923. 

His Highness' second marriage with the 
daughter of H. H. Maharaja of Kishengarh was 
performed on the 18th February 1925. 

Dhar. —This State, under the Agency for 
southern States in Central India, takes its name 
irom the old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Paramara Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present chiefs of 
Dhar— Powar Marathas —claim descent. In 
J5®, . “Mdle of ^e 18th oentury the 
Vi 11 ®? °* phar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 


Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1819, 
Lt.-Co!onel H. H. the Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao 
Powar, Sahib Bahadur, k.o.S.i., K.O.V.O., k.b.e., 
died on 30th July 1926 and the government of 
tho State is carried on by a Council with H. H. 
the Maharani Sahiba as President. There are 11 
Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom 13 hold a 
guarantee from the British Government. The 
average expenditure is about 18 lakhs. Rao 
Bahadur K. Nadkar is Dewan of the State 
and Vice-President of the Council. Tho present 
Ruler His Highness Maharaja Anand Rao Puar 
Sahib Bahadur is a minor, 

Jaora State.—This State Is in the Malwa 
Political Agency covering an area of about 
601 square miles with a total population of 
85,817, and has its headquarters a5 Jaora 
town. The Chiefs of Jaora claim descent 
from Abdul Majid Khan, an Afghan of the 
Tajik Khel, from Swat, who came to India 
to acquire wealth. The first Nawab was 
Ghafur Khan who obtained the State about 
the year 1808. Tho present chief is Lt.-Colonel 
II. H. Fakhrud-Daulah Nawab Sir Mohammad 
Iftikhar Ali Khan Saheb Bahadur Saulat-e- 
Jang, k.O.i.k., who was born in 1883 and is an 
Honorary Lt.•Colonel in the Indian Army. 

In the administration of the State His Highness 
is assisted by a Council constituted as under 
President His Highness tho Nawab Sahib, 
Vice-President.— KhanBahadur Sahibzada Mohd. 
Serfraz Ali Khan, Chief Secretary; Members :■— 
(1) Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohd. Sher Ali 
Khan, Military Secretary, (2) Sahibzada 
Mohd. Safdar All Khan, Private Secretary, 

(3) Munshi Ram Dayal, Financial Secretary, 

(4) Munshi Mohd. Mian Jan Khan, Senior 
Member, Revenue Board. 

A Chief Court with a Chief Justice and two 
Puisne Judges and a Revenue Board with two 
members have also been established. 

Tho soil of tho State is among the richest 
in Malwa, being mainly of the best black variety 
bearing excellent crops of wheat, cotton and 
poppy. The average annual revenue is 
Rs. 11,67,000. 

Rutlam —Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 
miles, including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
Kushalgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques¬ 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
K.o.S.i., K.O.V.O. A.D.C., to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, who was born in 1880, educated at 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and Invested with full 
powers in 1898. His Highness served in 
tho war in France and Egypt from 1916 to 1918, 
was mentioned in despatches and received 
the Criox d'Offlciers de legion d’Honneur. 
Salute : 13 guns, local K* guns. 

Deuian—Z* 1 Zutohl, 

LL.B. 
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Datia Stale.—The rulers of this Skate, In the 
Bundelkh&nd Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
Ruler Major His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Slnh Ju Deo Bahadur, k.o.s.i., 1918, 
who was born In 1888 and succeeded in 1907, 
married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 guns. He 
placed all his resources and his personal services 
at the disposal of the Imperial Government dur¬ 
ing the Great War and established a War Hos- 
Ita! at Datia. He is a progressive Ruler and 
as created a Legislative Council and intro¬ 
duced many useful aud important reforms in his 
State. He is a Vice-President of St. John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
Society and has recently offered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue of 
Lord Reading, the late Viceroy. His Highness is 
a famous big game shot and has shot more than 
126 tigers. The Heir Apparent Raja Bahadur 
Balbhadra Singb, born 1907, has married a 
daughter of the Maharaja Bahadur of Balram- 
pur and is a very promising prince. His High¬ 
ness has got a second son and a grandson. 

Orchha State. —The rulers of this Stato arc 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants ot 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 A.D. It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
troaty inado in 1812. His Highness Sir 
Pratap Singh, G.O.8.I., O.O.I.K., died in Maich 
1930. The ruler of the State has the 
hereditary titles of His Highness Saratnad-i- 
rajhai-Bundelkhand Maharaja Mahendra Sawai 
Bahadur. The Stato has a population of about 
284,948 and an area of 2,080 squaro miles. The 
capital is Tikamgarh, 36 miles from Lalitpur Sta¬ 
tion, on the G.I.P. Railway. Orchha, the old 
oapltal, has fallen into decay but is a place of 
interest on account of its magnificent buildinas 
of which the finest were erected by Maharaj Bir 
Singh Deo, the most famous ruler of the State 
(1605-1627). 

Gwalior. 

Resident— Officiating —Lieut.-Col. C.H. Gabriel, 

c.v.o. 

. Bhopal. 

Political Agent — L. G. L. Evans. <- 

Bundelkhand. 

Political Agent — Major G. T. Fisher. 

Baghklkhand. 

Political Agent —Major K. A. G. Evans-Gordan. 

Sikkim. 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nopal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Slngalila and Chola 
ranges, which ran southwards from the main 
ohaln, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
t west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 


On the Singallla range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kiochlnjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Sin- 
galila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
Tho State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out¬ 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
The Stato was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
Tho State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 81,721, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im¬ 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven¬ 
tion of L890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint¬ 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years. Tho present ruler, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
k.c.I.e., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914. 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
a O.I.B. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
tho 1st January 1918 and K.c.l E. on 1st Janu¬ 
ary 1923. The average revenue is Rs. 6,73,976 ; 

Political Officer in Sikkim :—Lt.-Col. J. L. R. 
Weir. 

Bhutan. 

Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
Tho country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of tho seven¬ 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias Invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu¬ 
lated. Tho State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern¬ 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con¬ 
cluded In January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
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nese Government bound Itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter¬ 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. .Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a k.o.i.e., and he has since entertained the Bri¬ 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, k.o.s.i., k.o.i.e. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Baja, known as Shapting Rcnipoche, the 
spiritual head; and the Deb or Dcpa Baja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Baja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Baja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 520 miles along the 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima¬ 
layas. It has an area of about 60,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 5,580,000, 
chiefly Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, the lower slopes being culti¬ 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest(29.002 feett 
and others of slightly less altitude. The country 
before the Gurkha occupation was split up 
into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings. The Gurkhas under Prithvl Narayari 
Shah overran and conquered the different 
kingdoms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1840 the head of the 
liana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Bana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Bana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern¬ 
ment of India are regulated by tho treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re¬ 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
treaty Nepal maintains a Representative at Delhi 
and her treaty relations with Tibet allow her 
to keep a Resident at Lhasa of her own. 
Her relation with China is of a friendly 
nature. Ever since tho conclusion of the 
£*jty °f 1816 the friendly relations with the 
British Government have steadily been main¬ 


tained and during the rule of the present Prime 
Minister it has been at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help in men and money 
which has been given and which was apprecia¬ 
tively mentioned in both the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment and by Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall speech 
in 1915. The message from His Majesty the 
King Emperor to the Nepalese Prime Minister 
sent on the termination of hostilities and pub¬ 
lished at the time as also the Viceroy’s valedic¬ 
tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the 
eve of their return home after having laudably 
fulfilled their mission in India eloquently and 
gratefully acknowledged the valuable help 
rendered by Nepal during the four and a half 
years of war. In recognition of this help Nepal 
receives an annual gift of Rupees ten lakhs from 
the British Government to be paid in perpetuity. 
To further strengthen and cement the bonds 
of friendship that have subsisted so long 
between the two countries, the present Prime 
Minister, Marshal and Supreme Commander-In- 
Chief, signed a new Treaty of friendship con¬ 
cluded between the Governments of Nepal and 
Great Britain on the 21st December 1923. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the countiy has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of tne Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
.Tung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with hi! 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja-. 
Next to him comes the Commander-in-Chiefsi* 
who ordinarily succeeds to the oflftce of Minister. 

The present Minister at the head of affairs of 
Nepal is Maharaia Chandra Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Bana, G.C.B., G.O.S.I., G.O.M.G., G.G*,V*0./ 
d.c.l., Hon. Genl., British Army; Bon. (EM**,. 
Fourth Gurkhas; Thong-Lin-Pimma-Kol»|g&' 
Wang-Syan ; (Highest rank in the Oblfte&ei mfjmmi 
satlon) jjprand Cross de la Legid# - 
Prime Minister, Marshal and the Supre^0,Cbm- 
mander-in-Chief, Nepal, June 1901. 

Bice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the low lands. Mineral wealth is supposed to be 
great, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Amlekhgunj to Bhimphedi—the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India-and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capital 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles. A light 
railway from Amlekbguug covering a distance 
of 25 miles in the route ana connecting with 
the B. <fe N. W. By. at Baxaul also has' 
been constructed and opened for traffic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tele¬ 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgnnge near 
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Raxaul. The revenue is about two crores 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
1 b estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
in it being filled by relations of the minister. 
The State is of. considerable archaeological 


Interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed pillars. 

British Envoy —\V. H. J. Wilkinson, O.i.k. 
O.V.O. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Arab, Chitral, Dir 
and Phulera. The total area is about 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly 
Mahomedan, is 1*622,094. The average annual 
revenue of the first three is about Us. 4,65,000, 
that of Phulera is unknown. 

Amb.—Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral —Buns from Dir to the south of 
the Hiftdu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Miss*on, and in 1889, on the establish¬ 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years lator on candition that the ruler, 
Amam-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri¬ 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizara-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur¬ 


dered in 1895. A war was declared by Umra* 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief. 

The three valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti¬ 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, K.O.I.E., the Mchtar of Chitrall 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 

Dir. —The territories of this State, about 
5,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
BajaurRud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans. Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi¬ 
tants being now confined to the upper por¬ 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as fch» 
Bashkar. 

Political Agent for Dir , Swat and Chitral — 
C. Latimer, O.I.E., i.e.s. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Indian States covering an area of 10,643 square 
miles. Of these, the States of Travancore ami 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
balled the Tondlraan. Banganapallo and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts 



Area 

sq. 

miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Estimated 
Gross 
Revenue 
in lakhs 
of rupees 

Travancore .. 

7,625 

4,006,062 

238*54 

Cochin 

1,417$ 

979,019 

76*59 

Pudnkottai .. 

1,179 

426,813 

22*61 

Banganapalle . 

255 

36,692 

3*58 

Sandur 

167 

11,684 

1*42 


These States were brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October 1st, 
1923. 

Travancore. —This State, which has an area 
of 7,624*84 square miles and a population oi 
4,006,062 with a revenue ofRs. 238*54 lakhs 
occupies the south-west portion of the 
Indian Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle 
with its apex at Cape Comorin. The 
early history of Travancore is in great 
part traditional; hut there is little doubt 
that H, H. the Maharaja Is the represen¬ 


tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovere¬ 
ignty at one time in Southern India. The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
Independent rulers within the Stato, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
within its present boundaries, was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Marthanda Varina (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan¬ 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

H. H. the Maharaja ( b . November 1912) 
ascended the masnad in September 1924. 
During the minority the State is ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Lakshml Bai, c.i, aunt 
of the Maharnja. as Regent on his behalf. The 
work of legislation is entrusted to a Council 
brought into existence in 1888 and as last recon- 
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atituted iu 1921, has a majority of non-official 
elected members. The Council is invested 
with the powers of voting on the budget, 
moving resolutions and asking questions includ¬ 
ing supplementary questions. Women are 
placed on a footing of complete equality with 
men in the matter of both franchise 
and membership. This is the largest measure 
of constitutional reform introduced in any 
Indian State. A representative assembly 
known as the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly meets 
once a year. Its members wno are the elected 
representatives of the people are given an 
opportunity to express direct to the Dewan 
their wants and wishes and their views regarding 
the administrative measures adopted from time 
to time. Local Self-Government on a small 
scale exists in the more important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1,473 men. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female Education 
the State has a leading plate amon g Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces. The princi¬ 
pal food-grain grown is rice, but the main 
source of agricultural wealth is the cocoanut. 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit, 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Rubber and tea are 
among other important products. Cotton weav¬ 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries. The State 
is well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts across the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
Railway lines are in contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 

Agent to the Governor-General —Lt.-Col. C. G. 
Crosthwaite, o.b.e, 

Dewan —V. S. Subrahmanya Aiyar, B.A., b.l. 

Cochin. —This State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, the ltajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right ol dcsccin from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab¬ 
lished himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, tho Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in th9 following 
year they built a fort and established commer¬ 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu¬ 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1603 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
•entered into friondly relations. About a cen¬ 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo¬ 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with che assis¬ 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1770, the 
State was conquered by Hydef All, to wlu>m 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 


East India Company, by which His Highnes s 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

His Highness Raja Sri Sir Rama Varmah, 
0.0.8.1., Q.o.i.E., who was bom in 1852, and who 
ascended the Masnad in 1895, having abdicated 
in December, 1914. His Highness Sri Sir 
Rama Varmah, Q.O.I.E., who was born on 6th 
October, 1858, succeeded to the throne and was 
duly installed as Raja on the 21st January 1915. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive Officer is the Dewan, Rao 
Bahadur T. S. Narayana Iyer, M.A., b.l. The 
forests of Cochin form one of its most valu¬ 
able assets. They abound in teak, ebony, 
blackwood, and other valuable trees. Rice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largely raised in tho sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a line of railway from 
Shoranore to Ernakulam, the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway used in develop¬ 
ing the forests. The State supports a force 
of 32 officers and 337 men. 

Agent to the Governor-General —Lt.-Col. C. G. 
Ciosthwaite, O.b.e. 

Pudukkottai.—This State Is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopolv, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. "Dur¬ 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to tho Company’s cause by sending them pro¬ 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham¬ 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman¬ 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tlnnevelly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territoiy subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie¬ 
nated (1800). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja. His Highness 
Sri Brihadamba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondi¬ 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, is a minor 
on 28th May 1928 and the Gadi Is vacant 
at present. The various departments are 
constituted on the British India model. The 
principal foods, crop is rice. The forest which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only small timber. There are no large industries. 
The State is well provided with roads, but 
Pudukkottai is the only municipal town in the 
State. 

Agent to the Governor-General —Lt.-Col. C. G. 
Crosthwaite, 03.13. 

Assistant Agent £0 the Governor-General-* 
Nawabzada Mir Saeed Alam Khan. 

Banganapalle.— This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad, The control over it 
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was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri¬ 
bute and maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Agent to the Governor-General: —Lieut.-Col. C. 
G. Crosthwaite, c.b.e., 

Assistant Agent to the Governor-General :— 
Nawabzada Mir Saeed Alam Khan. 

Sandur. —The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary. The State is under the 
Political Control of the Agent to the Governor 
General, Madras States. After the destruction 
of th** Empire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State 
came to beheld by semi-independent chiefs under 
the nominal sovereignty of tho Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Raja named Siddoji Uao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Maharatta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Sivaji. In 
Siva Rao's time the State came under the Mad¬ 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers, Civil and Criminal. In 1870 


the title of Raja was conferred on the Chief aB a 
hereditary distinction. The present ruler is 
Raja Shrimant Yeshwant Rao Anna Saheb 
Ghorpade who is a minor, 

A ssistant Agent to the Governor-General :— 
Rao Sahib E. K. Govindan. 

The Raja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force. The most important staple crop 
is cholam. Teak and sandalwood are found in 
small quantities in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
Interest. The hematites found in it are pro¬ 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feel in height, which apparently con¬ 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema¬ 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but tho 
Industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
223,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. 

Agent to the Governor-General : —Lieut.-Col. 
C. G Crosthwaite, c.b.e. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Owing to the large number of States concern¬ 
ed and the interlacing of thoir territories with 
neighbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct 
political relations with the Government of India 
(which was advocated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on the Constitutional Re¬ 
forms) had been delayed. The first stage of that 
process, however, was carried out in October, 
1924, when a new Residency was created in 
direct relation with the Government of India 
comprising the whole of the compact area 
making up the Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Palanpur Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay. 

Resident of the First Class and Agent to the 
Governor-General in the States of Western 
India:—The Hon’blo Lt.-Col. H. S. Strong. 

Judicial Commissioner in the States of West¬ 
ern India:—D. R. Norman, b.a., i.o.s. 

Kathiawar. —Kathiawar is the peninsula 
lying immediately to the North of Gujarat in the 
Bombay Presidency. Its extreme length is 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
165 miles, the area being 23,445 square miles. 
There are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia¬ 
war, which for purposes of administrative con¬ 
venience is sub-divided into subordinate Agen¬ 
cies known as the Western and Eastern Kathia¬ 
war Agencies. The Western Kathiawar Agency 
comprises the Halar and Sovath Prants, while 
tho Eastern Kathiawar Agency Comprises the 
Prants of Jhalawad and Gohelwad but in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
Salutes of guns are situated, they are in direct 
political relations with the Hon'ble the Agent 
Co th© Governor-General. The history of the 
British connection with Kathiawar commences 
Iran Colonel Walker's settlement of 1807. In 
1803, tho States in Kathiawar wore classified 
into 7 classes* and although classes have since 


been abolished, the various jurisdictions still 
remained graded, as fixed in 1863. 

Cutch. —Before the creation in October 1924, 
of the Western India States Agency, the relations 
of the Cutch Durbar with the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
in charge of the Cutch Agency, with Head¬ 
quarters at Bhuj. The Cutch Agency and the 
appointment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolished and the State of Cutch is in direct 
relations with the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Governor-General in the States of W'estern 
India. 

Banas Kantha Agency. —TheBanas Kantha 
Agency is the name given to the area formerly 
known as the Palanpur Agency, in which were 
situated the two important States of Palanpur 
and Radhanpur, and a number of smaller States 
and Agency Thanas. The States of Palanpur and 
Radhanpur are now in direct political relations 
with the Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor- 
General in the States of Western India while 
the Political Agent, Banas Kantha Agency, with 
Head-quarters at Palanpur, is responsible for the 
remainder of the late Palanpur Agency. 

Bhuvnagar. —This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1200, under Sajakji from whoso 
three sons—Ranoji, Sarangji and Shahji—are 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy the 

pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 

The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka¬ 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the bands of 
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the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Us. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashi 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to «Juna- 
gadh. During the minority of His Highness 
the Minor Maharaja Krishna Kumarsinhji who 
succeeded to the gadi on tho death of his father, 
Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji, k.o.S.i., on 17th July 
1919, the administration of the State has been 
entrusted to a Council of Administration. The 
Council consists of Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani, 
k.C.i.e., as President, and Lieut.-Colonel A. H.E. 
Mosse as Vice-President. The other members of 
the Council are Dewan Bahadur T. K. Trivedi and 
Khan Bahadur S. A. Goghawala, M.A., ll.b., Bar- 
at-law. One noteworthy feature in the admini¬ 
stration is the complete separation of judicial 
from executive functions and the decentralisa¬ 
tion of authority is another. The authority and 
powers of all the Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined, and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu¬ 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 294 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1921) was 426,404 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Malioinedans. The average income for the last 
five years was Rs. 1,00,09,521, and the average 
expenditure Rs. 85,81,84 3. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles exclu¬ 
sive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the Rann 
of Kutch. Tho ruler of Dhrangadhra 
is the head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, 
originally called tho Makvanas. This Rajput 
clan is of great antiquity having mig¬ 
rated to Kathiawar from the North, esta¬ 
blishing itself first at Patri in the 
Ahmedabad District, thence moving to Halvad 
and finally settling in its present seat. Being 
tho guardians of the North-Eastern marches 
of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly from 
the successive inroads of the Mahomedans into 
that Peninsula, but after suffering the various 
vicissitudes of war they were confirmed in their 
possession of Halvad, its surrounding terri¬ 
tories and the salt-pans attached thereto-by an 
Imperial Firman issued by Emperor Aurangzeb. 
The States of Vankaner, Limbdi, Wadhwan, 
Chuda, Say la and Than-Lakhtar are offshoots 
from Dhrangadhra. His Highness Maharana Shri 
Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, G.O.I.E., K.o.S.i., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb, is the ruler of the State and the 
titular head of all the Jhalas. The adminis¬ 
tration is conducted under the Maharaja’s 
directions by the Dewan Rana Shri Mansinhji 
S. Jhala, o.i.e. The soil being eminently fit 
for cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excellent building and ornamental stone is 
Quarried from the hills situated within the State 


Wadagra salt of an excellent quality with 
Magnesium chloride and other bye-products of 
salt arc also manufactured at the State Salt 
works at Kuda which offer practically in¬ 
exhaustible supplies for their manufacture. 
The capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra S^ate owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. <fc. C. I. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya is 
under "contemplation. A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda— a dis¬ 
tance of 11 miles—to facilitate the salt traffic. 

Gondal State. —The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. II. Maharaja Thakore Saheb the pre¬ 
sent lluler being H. II. Shri Bliagwat Sinhji, 
G.C.I.E., The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhoji I., had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumbhoji II., the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words of 
Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its ** im¬ 
portance and advanced administration” to get 
it recognised as a First Class State. The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. The chief pro¬ 
ducts are cotton and grain and the chief manu¬ 
factures are cotton and w’oollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre¬ 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line, it owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Hail way and manages it along with the 
Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway and H. H. Gaekwad’s 
Khijadiya-Dhari line;' it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Raihvay in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak¬ 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education. Compulsory female 
education in the State has been recently ordered 
by His Highness. Its. 25 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity lo the town of Gondal. The Capital is 
Uondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar 

Junagadh State. —A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen¬ 
insula between 24°-44' and 21°-53' North lati¬ 
tude ; 80° and 72 East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northernboundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian sea. The 
State is divided into 13 Mahals. It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Veraval and Mangrol. 
The principal rivers in the State are the Bhadar, 
Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, Machhundri, Sin- 
gaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Rival and Sabli. The 
principal town of Junagadh, which is one of the 
most picturesque towns in India, is situated on 
the slope of the Gimar and the Datar Hills, 
while in antiquity and historical interest it 
yields to none. The trjpperkote or old citadel 
contains interesting Buddhist caves and the 
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whole of the ditch and neighbourhood is honey¬ 
combed with caves of their remains. There are 
a number of fine modern buildings in the 
town. The famous Ashoka inscription of the 
Buddhist time carved out on a big bolster of 
black granite stone ts housed at the foot of the 
Girndr Hill, which is sacred to the Jains, the 
Shivaites, the Vaishnavites and other Hindus. 
To the south-east of the Girnar Hill lies the ex¬ 
tensive forest of the Gir comprising 494 square 
miles, 823 acres and 10 gunthas. It supplies tim¬ 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The area of the State is 3,336.9 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Us. 73,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1921 was 4,65,493 of 
which 3,68,003 were Hindus 90,091 Mahomedans 
7,216 Jains, 90 Christians, 63 Parsis while 40 
were of other castes. Until 1472 when it was 
conquered by Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ah- 
medabad Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de¬ 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate au¬ 
thority of Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1735 when the representatives of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhant 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with tho British Gov¬ 
ernment in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 

{ fold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware 
eather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Us. 28,394 annually to the Para¬ 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Us. 38,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekw ar on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Its. 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the day 
of Mahomcdan supremacy. The State main¬ 
tains Junagadh State Forces and the Mahabat 
Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned strength of the 
former being 173 and of the latter 220 inclusive 
of Bag-pipe Band. 

The Chief bears the title of Nawab. The 
present Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat 
Khan III, K.c.S.l., and is the ninth in succes¬ 
sion and seventh in descent from His Highness 
Nahadurkhanji I, the founder of the Babi 
Family of Junagadh in 1735 A.D. His High¬ 
ness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1900 and succeeded to the gadi in 1911, visited 
England in 1913-14, received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and has been invested 
with full powers since March 1920. His High¬ 
ness the Nawab Saheb is the Ruler of the Pre¬ 
mier Statein Kathiawar, ranks first amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar, exercising plenary powers 
and enjoys a salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent and 15 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State. Languages 
Spoken :—Gujarati and Urdu. 


Capital Junagadh^ 


Ruler :—His Highness Sir Mahabat Kha$ji 

Basulkhanjl, k.c.s.i.. 

Heir-Apparen t—Mahc med Dilawarkhanji, 
Prince Mahomed Himatkhanji. 

Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 .square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a.padeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to thq* sanqe 
family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejqs 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, an^ 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jetnwas then 
established at Ghumli. The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1540. The present Jam Sahib is 
the well-known cricketer, H. H. Jam Sahib 
Shri Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1907. The principal 
products are grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped 
from the ports of the State. A small pearl fishery 
lies off the coast. The State pays a tribute 
of Rs. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The State maintains two 
squadrons of Nawanagar State Lancers and 
1$ Company of the State Infantry. The 
Capital is Jamnagar, a flourishing place, nearly 
4 miles in circuit, situated 5 miles east of the 
port of Bedi. Population 345,353. Revenue 
nearly Rs. 80 lakhs. 

Revenue Secretary :—Gokulbhai B. Desai, 
Bar.-at-law. 

Political Secretary : —Parsliuram B. Junnarkar, 
B.A., LL.B. 

General Secretary: —Hirabhai M. Mehta, B.A. 
(Cantab.), Bar.-at-law. 

Cutch. —The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Mali a Rao Sri Khengarji 
Savai Bahadur, G.o.ai., a.o.i.E., resides. From 
its isolated position, the special character of 
itB people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, che peninsula of Cutch has more 
or the elements of a distinct national- 
ty than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
Is a fair proportion of good arable soil In Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the BhayatB are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own Estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact In connection with tber 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. Theses re Rajput 
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noiles forming the brotherhood of the Rao. 
Thby were granted a share in the territories of 
therullng chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer- 
geicy. The number of these chiefs is 137, and 
thj total number of the Jadeja tribe in Cutch 
is/about 16,000. The British military force 
having* been withdrawn from Bhuj, the State 
n«w pays Rs. 82,257 annually as an Anjar 
equivalent to the British Government. 
Tpe military force consists of about 
1/000 in addition to which, there are some 
^regular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
hi requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 

1 Palanpur Agency. —This group of States 
in Gujarat comprises two first class States, 
Palanpur and Radhanpur, and a few minor 
States and petty talukas. Its total area is 
6,393 square miles and the population is 518,566. 
The gross revenue is about 27 lakhs. The 
territory included in the Agency has, like the 
more .central parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the BWay of the differ¬ 
ent Rajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the early 
Khilji and Tughlak Shahi dynasties of Delhi, 
the Ahmedabad Sultans, the Mughal Emperors, 
the Mahrattas, and lastly the British. The 
State from which the Agency takes its name is 
under the rule of Captain His Highness Zubda- 
tul-Mulk Dewan Mahakhan Taley Muham¬ 
mad Khan Bahadur, K.O.i.e., k.O.V.O., Nawab 
of Palanpur. His Highness Is descended 


from the Usafzal Lohani Pathan, an Afghan 
tribe who appeared in Gujarat in the 14th 
century. The connection of the British Gov¬ 
ernment with tlie State dates from 1819 in 
which year the Ruler was murdered by a body 
of nobles. Two high roads from Ahmedabad 
pass through the State and a considerable trade 
in cloth, grain, sugar and rice Is carried on. 
The State pays tribute of Rs. 38,462 to the 
Gaekwar of Baroda. The capital is Palanpur 
situated on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, and is 
the junction station of the Palanpur-Deesa 
Branch of B. B. & C. I. Railway. It is a very 
old settlement of which mention was made in 
the 8th century. 

Badhanpur is a first-class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who since the 
reign of Humayun have always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat. The present chief 
is H. H. Jalalud-din Khanji, the Nawab 
of Radhanpur. The State maintains a 
Police force of 209, The principal produots 
are cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
is Radhanpur town, a considerable trade centra 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a 
cotton press and three ginning factories. 
There is one ginning factory at Munjpurand one 
at Lolada. One large ginning factory has been 
recently constructed at Sankeshwar which is a 
great centre or Jain pilgrimage all the year 
round. 


STATES IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


The territories under the rule of Indian 
Princes and Chiefs in the Bombay Presidency 
extend over an area of 28,039 square miles. 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay States 
is the great number of petty principalities. 
The recognition of these very numerous juris¬ 
dictions is duo to the circumstance that the 
early Bombay administrators were induced 
to treat the de facto exercise of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction by a landholder as carrying with 
it a quasi-sovereign status. In no part of India 
is there a greater variety of principalities. Some 
of the largest are of modern origin, having been 
founded by the Marathas in the general scramble 
for power in the middle of the 18th century but 
the Rajput houses in the Gujarat Agencies date 
from earlier times. Interesting traces of 
ancient history are to be found at Sachin and 
Janjira, where Chiefs of foreign ancestry, des¬ 
cended from Abyssinian admirals of the Deccan 
fleets, still remain. A few aboriginal Chiefs- 
Bhils or Kolis exercise very limited authority 
in the Dangs and the hilly country that fringes 
the Mahi and the Narbada rivers. 

The variety of the relations which under 
the terms of the several treaties, subsist between 
the British Government and the rulers of the 
different States, and the general superintendence 
exercised by Government as the Paramount 
Power, necessitate the presence of an Agent or 
representative of Government at the Principal 
Courts. The smaller and loss important States 
are either grouped together under the general 
supervision of a Political Agent or are looked 
after by the Collectors of the districts which 
they adjoin. The position of^he Agent varies, 
roughly speaking, with the importance of the 


State. In some cases ho does little more than 
give advice and exercise a general surveillance. 
In other cases the Agents are invested with a 
direct share in the administration, while Statos 
the Rulers of which are minor are directly 
managed by Government Officers or under 
arrangements approved by Government. Some 
of the States are subordinate to other States 
and not in direct relations with the British 
Government. In those cases the status of the 
feudatories 13 usually guaranteed by Govern¬ 
ment. The powers of the Chiefs are regulated 
by treaty or custom, and range downwards to 
a more right to collect revenue in a share of a 
village, without criminal or civil jurisdiction, 
as in the case of the petty Chiefs in the Mahi 
Kantha and Rewa Kantha Agencies. 


The number of Indian States in the Bombay 
Presidency is 151, with an area of 28,039 square 
miles and population (1921) of 3,879,095. They 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
the following Agencies: Belgaum Agency, 
Savantvadl; Bijapur Agency, Jath : Dharwar: 
Agency, Savanur: Kaira Agency, Camb$y 
Kolaba Agency, Janjira: Kolhapur Residency 
and Southern Maratha Country States Agency, 
9 Statos (Kolhapur with 9 feudatories), Jam- 
khandi, Kurundwad Senior, Kurundwad Junior, 
Miraj Senior, Miraj Junior, Mudhol, Ramdurg 
and Sangli): Mahi Kantha Agency 51 States 
(principal States Idar and Danta): Nasik Agency 
Surgana: Poona Agency, Bhor : Rewa Kantha 
Agency, 62 States (principal States; Balasinor, 
Baria, Chhota Udeipur, Lunawada, Rajpipl 
and Sant): Satara Agency, Aundh and Phaltan: 
Sholapur Agency, Akafitot • . Sukkur Agency 
Khairpur: Surat Agea6|^ 8 States fBansda 
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Dharampur and Sachin) and 14 Dang Chiefs: 
Thana Agenoy, Jawhar. The table below gives 
details of the area of the more important 
States 


State. 


Area 

in 

sq. miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(in 1921). 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

Revenue. 

Balaslnor 


189 

44,030 

Rs. 

2,51,000 

Bansda 

,. 

215 

40,125 

7,97,521 

Baria .. 

.. 

813 

137,291 

8,83,194 

Bhor .. 

• • 

925 

130,420 

5,79,887 

Cambay 

.. 

350 

71,715 

9,94,934 

Chhota Udepur 

890 

125,702 

12,41,000 

Danta .. 


347 

19,541 

1,74,806 

Dharampur 


704 

95,171 

12,47,821 

Idar .. 


1,669 

226,355 

16,75,639 

Janjira 


324 

87,534 

7,43,307 

Jawhar 


310 

49,662 

5,57,638 

Khairpur 


6,050 

193,152 

25,57,871 

Kolhapur 


3,217 

833,726 

1,40,11,844 

Lunawada 


388 

83,133 

7,75,000 

Mudhol 


368 

60,140 

4,72,000 

Rajplpla 


1,517 

168,454 

17,21,262 

Sachin 


49 

19,977 

4,12,000 

Sangli .. 


1,136 

221,321 

11,71,184 

Savantvadl 


925 

206,440 

6,92,508 

Sant .. 


394 

70,957 

2,44,509 


Bijapur Agency.— This comprises the Satara 
Jaghir of Jath (980-8 square miles in 
area). On the annexation of Satara, in 1849, 
Jath and Daphlapur like other Satara Jaghirs, 
became feudatories of the British Government. 
The latter has more than once interfered to 
adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
and in consequence of numerous acts of oppres¬ 
sion on the part of the then ruler was 
compelled to assumo direct management from 
1874 to 1885. The small estate of Daphlapur 
with an area of 96‘8 square miles lapsed to 
the Jath Jaghir on the demise of its last ruler 
Ranibai Saheb Daphlo in January 1917. The I 
Chief of Jath who belongs to the Mahratta 
caste, ranks as a first class Sardar. The succes¬ 
sion follows the rule of primogeniture. The 
present Chief Meherban Vijayasinharao Ramrao 
alias Babasaheb Dade succeeded his father who 
died on August 14, 1928 and was installed on 
January 12th. 1929. He conducts the adminis¬ 
tration of the Jath State with the advice of 
the Government Adviser appointed by Govern¬ 
ment. The gross revenue of the State is about 
3 lakhs chiefly derived from land revenue. 
The Jath State pays to the British Government 
Be. 6,400 per annum in lieu of horse contingent 
and Rs. 4,847 on account of Sardeshmukhi 
rights. 

Political Agent.—Y. H. Naik, M. A., Bar-at- 
Baw, Collector of Bijapur. 

Dharwar Agency.—This comprises only the 
small State of Savanur. The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzeb. 
At the close of the last ICaratha War the Nawab | 


i of Savanur, whose oonduct had been excep¬ 
tionally loyal, was confirmed in his possessions 
by the British Government. The State pays to 
tribute. The principal crops are jowari and 
cotton. The area is 70 square miles and popuh- 
tion 16,830. The revenue is Rs. 2,01,410-6-1. 
The present chief is Captain Meherban Nawab 
Abdul Majid Khan Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawa) 
of Savanur. 

Political Agent: J. Abbott, i.o.s. 

Kaira Agency.—This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name. Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Anhilvada Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
have been one of the richest towns in India; 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the English and the Dutch. It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat. The present Nawab is His Highness 
Mirza Hussein Yawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najumisani family of Persia, and 
was bom on the 16th May 1911. His father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar Ali Khan, died on 21st 
January 1915, leaving him a minor. The 
State is therefore under British Administration. 
The State pays a tribute of Rs. 21,924 to the 
British Government. Wheat and cotton are 
the principal crops. There is a broad gauge 
line from Cambay via Petlad, connecting with 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway at Anand. Cambay 
is a first class State having full jurisdiction. 
Revenue is about eight lakhs. The area of the 
State is 350 square miles, population 71,715. 

Political Agent: A. Master, i.c.S. 

Administrator : M. S. Moulvi, m.a. 

Kolaba Agency. —This Agency includes 
the State of Janjira in the Konkan, a country 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and much 
iutersected by creeks and backwaters. The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan : 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
His Highness the Nawab. He has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahome¬ 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 1868 the 
State enjoyed singular independence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no interfer¬ 
ence whatever in its internal affairs. About 
that year the mal administration of the chief, 
especially in matters of police and criminal 
justice, became flagrant; those branches of 
administration were in consequence taken out 
of his hands and vested in a Political Agent. 
Tho last ruler, H. H. Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed 
Khan, G.O.I.E., died on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son Sidi Muhammad Khan, 
born on the 7th march 1914. The area of the 
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State is 377 square miles, and the population 
93,530. The average revenue is 8 lakhs, 
including that derived from a small depen¬ 
dency named Jafferabad in the south of Kathia¬ 
war under the Kathiawar Agency. The State 
maintains an irregular military force of 243. 
The capital is Murud on the main land, the 
name of Janjira being retained by the island 
fort opposite. The Chief is entitled to a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns. In recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the war 
the last ruler's salute was raised on the 1st 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
permanent within the limits of his own State 
from the 1st January 1921. The State is now 
under a minority administration with the 
minor Na wab's mother as ltegent, assisted by 
a Dewan appointed with the approval of Go¬ 
vernment. The present Dewan is Mr. P. It. 
Kapadia, b.a., a retired Deputy Collector. 

Kolhapur Agency. —Kolhapur is a State 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula¬ 
tion of 833,726. Subordinate to Komapur 
are nine feudatories, of which the following 
four are important: Vishalgarh, 13avda, Kagal 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji. The ruling house 
traces its descent from a younger son of 
Shivaji, founder of the Maratha power. The pre¬ 
valence of piracy from the Kolhapur port 
of Malvan compelled the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment to send expeditions against Kol* 

Southern Maratha Country States.— The 


hapur in 1765, and again in 1792, when 
the Baja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta¬ 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour¬ 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard¬ 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except in the case of two whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
pethas or talukas and three mahals and is man¬ 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death. The Southern Mahratta Railway 
passes through the State and is connected with 
Kolhapur City by a line which is the property 
of the State. 

Resident and Senior Political Agent for 
Kolhapur and the Southern Mahratta Country.— 
Major L. E. Lang, 0 .1. K., M. 0. 

Agency consists of the following eight States:— 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
mileB. 

Population. 

Tribute to 
British 
Government. 

Average 

revenue. 

Sangli •. 

Miraj (Senior) . 

1,136 

342 

221,321 

82,580 

Rs. 

1,35,000 

12,558 

Rs. 

13,60,872 

4,31,204 

Miraj (Junior) .. 

Kurundwad (Senior) . 

196* 

182* 

34,665 

38,760 

7,389 

9,619 

3,52,382 

3,56,250 

Kurundwad (Junior) . 

Jamkhandi . 

114 

524 

34,288 

101,195 

20*516 

2,70,928 

9,44,310 

Mudhol . 

llamdurg . 

368 

169 

60,140 

33,997 

2,672 

4,80,599 

3,69,483 

Total 

3,032 

606,946 

1,87,754 

45,66,028 


Mahi Kantha. —This group of States has 
a total area of 3,124 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of 450,478, including that of Idar, which 
is 226,351. The revenue is about 14 lakhs. 
The Agency consists of the first class State of 
Idar and 51 small States. Idar covers more 
than half the territory. It has an area of 1,668 
square miles and an average revenue of 
Rs. 16,47,379. The present Ru’er of Idar, 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. H. Maharaja Sir Dowlat 
Singhji,E.o.s.l.,is a Rajput of the Rathodclan. 
He was born in 1878 and ascended the Gadi in 
1911. His Highness had been on active service 
in Egypt during the great war. The subordi¬ 
nate feudatory Jagirdars are divided into 3 
classes. The Jagirdars comprised in the clat* 


of Bhayats are cadets of the Ruling House to 
whom grants have been made in maintenance 
or as a Jivarak. Those known as Sardar Pat- 
tawats are descendants of the military leaders 
who accompanied Anand Singh and Rai Singh, 
the founder of the present Marwar dynasty 
when they took possession of the State in the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century and to 
whom grants of land were made by Maharaja 
Anand Singh in 1741 A. D. on condition of mi¬ 
litary service. In the class of the Bhoomias 
are included all subordinate Feudatories who 
were in possession of their Pattas prior to the 
advent of the present Marwar dynasty. The 
Pattas which they hold were acquired by their 
ancestors by grant from the former Rao. rulers 
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of the State. The Maharaja receives Rs. 52,427 
annually on account of Khichdi and other Raj* 
Haks from Its subordinate Sard&rs, the tribu* 
tary Talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency and 
others and pays Es. 30,340 as Ghasdana to 
Gaekwar of Baroda through the British Govern¬ 
ment. Of the smaller states Vijayanagar and 
Danta&retwo important second class states. 
The names of their Chiefs are Eao Shri Hamir 
Slnghjl and Maharana Shri Bhawani Singhji. 
Mine other States are of some importance 
and the remainders are estates belonging 
to Rajput or Koli Thakurs, once the lawless 
feudatories of Baroda and still requiring 
the dose supervision of the Political Officer. 
Political Agent —Major J. De La Hay Gordon, 

O.B.H., M.O. 

Nasik Agency.—This consists of one State 
Surgana, lying in the north-west corner of the 
Nasik District. Surgana has an area of 360 
square miles and a population of 14,912. The 
ruling chief is Prataprao Shankarrao Deshmukh, 
who is descended from a Maratha Pawar family. 
He rules the State subject to the general 
control of the Collector and Political Agent 
Nasik. The revenue of the State is Rs. 67,807. 

Rewa Kantha Agency.— This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 665,099, comprises 61 States, of which Raj- 
pipla is a first class State, 5 are second class, 
one is third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those petty States 
are Sanjeli in the north, Bhadarva and Umeta 
in the west, Jambhughoda in the south-east, and 
two groups of Mehwas. The 26 Sankheda 
Mehwas petty estates lie On the right bank 
of the Narbada, while the 24 Pandu Mehwas 
petty estates including Dodka, Anghad and 
Raika, which together form the Dodka 
Mehwas are situated on the border of the 
Mahi. 


The following are the statistics of area and 
population for the principal States:— 


State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Balaslnor .I 

189 

44,030 

Barlya .1 

813 

137,291 

Chhota Udaipur 

873 

125,702 

Lunavada . 

388 

83,136 

Narukot (Jambhughoda) .. 

143 

9,540 

Rajpipla . 

1,517 

168,425 

Sunt . 

394 

70,957 

Other Jurisdictional States, 



Civil Stations and Thana 



Circles . 

639 

113,977 


Under the first Anhilvada dynusty (746-961) 
almost all the Rewa Kantha lands except 
Champaner were under the government of the 
Bariyas, that is, Koli and Bhil chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and east by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koli and Bhil 
leaders. The first of the present States to be 
established was the house of the Maharaja of 
Rajpipla, a Gohel Rajput. 

Rajpipla. —This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada. It haB an area of 1,517} square 
miles. The lands are rich and very fertile and 
except a few forest-clad hills are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in the 
south-east talukas. The family of the Maharaja 
of Rajpipla, Captain H. H. Maharana Shri Sir 
Vijayasinjhi, K.C.S.I., is said to derive its origin 
from a Rajput of the Gohel clan. Cotton is the 
most important crop in the State. In the hills 
there are valuable teak forests. The capital is 
Rajpipla which is connected with Anklesvar by 
railway built by the State. 


Satara Jahagirs. —Under this heading are grouped the following States:— 


State. j 

Area 
in sq. 
miles. 

Popu¬ 

lation. 

Revenue 

in 

lakhs. 




Rs. 

Aundh . 

501 

64,500 

3 

Phaltan . 

397 

43,286 

3 

Bhor . 

925 

130,420 

5 

Akalkot . 

498 

81,250 

9 

Jath . 

981 

) 82.654 

31 


These were formerly feudatory to the Raja of Satara. In 1849 five of them, including the 
Daflapur Estate, whiohhas since reverted to the Jath State, were placed in relations with the 
Collector of Satara, and Akalkot with the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the Jahagir of 
Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona, and Jath to the Agency for the Southern 
Mahratta Country States. The latter has since been placed in relation with the Collector of 
Bljapiir. The ruling Chiefs are as follows:— 

r _______ 

State. Ruling Chiefs. British 

Government 

Rs. 

Aundh ,. .. Meherban Bhavanrao Shrinivasrao alias Bala Saheb, Pant .... 

Pratinidhi. 

Phaltan .. .. 2nd-Lieutenant Meherban Malojirao Mudhojirao alias Nana 9,600 

Saheb Nalk Nimbalkar. 

Bhor .. .. Meherban Raghunathrao Shankarrao alias Baba Sabb, Pant 4,684 

Sachlv. 

Akalkot .. .. Meherban Shrimant Vi jay a sin h Fatehs inh Raje Bhonsle Raej 14,592 

Saheb of (minor). 

Jath .. .. Meherban Ramrao Amritrao alias Aba Saheb Dafle .. . .1 10,129 
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Sawantwadi. —This State has an area of 
926 square miles and population of 206,440. 
The average revenue is Rs. 6,92,508. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex¬ 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen¬ 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present Ruler is Captain His Highness Raje 
Badadur Shrimant Khem Sawant alias Bapu 
Saheb BhonsJe Sar Desai of Savantwadi. Rice 
is the principal crop of the State, and it is 
rich in valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas 
of the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts. The Capital 
is Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or 
simply Wadi. 

Sbolapur Agency. —This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the table land 
of the Deccan. It has an area of 498 square 
miles and a population of 81,250. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal¬ 
kot territory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Ahmednagar, 
was granted by the Raja of Satara to a Maratha 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, subject 
to the supply of a contingent of horse. In 1849 
after the annexation of Satara, the Akalkot Chiei 
became a feudatory of the British Government. 

Baria. —The State has an area of 813 
square miles with a population of 137,291 and 
is situated in the heart of the Panchmahals 
district. The Capital Devgad Baria is reached 
by The Baria State Railway from Piplod station 
on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, at a distance 
of ten miles. The average revenue of the State 
is about 10 lakhs. The State enjoys plenary 
powers. The Ruler Captain His Highness Maha- 
raol Shree Sir Ranjitsinhji, K.O.S.I., is the direct 
descendant of the Great House of Kichhi 
Cliowhan Rajputs who ruled over Gujrat for 
244 years with their capital at Champaner, 
with the proud title of Pavapatis. His family 
has the noblest historical traditions. The State 

Surat Agency. —This is a small group o 
Agent, Surat. 


pays no tribute either to the British Government 
or any other Indian State. He enjoys a salute 
of eleven guns. He served In Prance and 
Flanders in the Great European War and in the 
Afghan War, 1919 

The Sukkur Agency. —This consists of the 
Khalrpur State, a great alluvial plain in 
Sind. It has an area of 6,050 square miles 
and a population of 193,152, and revenue of 
over 26 lakhs. The present chief, H. H. Mir All 
Nawaz Khan, belongs to a Baloch family 
called Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
this family on the fall of the Kalohra dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of Khalrpur belongs 
to the general history of Sind. In that year 
Mir Fateh AM Khan Talpur established him¬ 
self as Rais or ruler of Sind; and subsequently 
his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
1832 the individuality of the Khairpur State, 
as separate from the other Talpur Mirs in Sind, 
was recognised by the British Government in 
a treaty, under which the use of the river Indus 
and the roads of Sind were secured to the Bri¬ 
tish. The chief products of the State are 
oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, fuller's earth, 
carbonate of soda, cotton, wool and grain. 
The manufactures comprise cotton fabrics and 
various kinds of silverware and metal work. 
There is an industrial Bchool at the capital 
where lacquer work, carpets, pottery, etc., are 
produced. The Railway from Hyderabad to 
Rohri runs through the whole length of the 
State. The rule of the Mirs has all along been 
patriarchal until very recently when the present 
Ruler, Mir Ali Ntfwaz Khan Talpur, an educated 
and enlightened prince, last year turned a 
new leaf in the administration of the State 
and replaced the old Vazarat system by a 
Council of three members, he being the 
President. The State supports a Military Force 
of 342 rank and file, composed of 211 Infantry, 
61 armed police, 70 Transport including an 
Imperial Service Camel and Baggage Corpp, 
which is 180 strong ,and served at the Front. 

Political Agent : The Collector of Sukkur. 
three second class States under the Political 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Area 
in sq. 
miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion 

(1921). 

Dharampur .. 

MaharanaShri Vijayadevji Mohandevji . 

704 

95,171 

Bansda . J 

Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji Pratapsinhji . 

215 

40,125 

Sachin 

His Highness Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan 
Mubariqud Nasrat Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur. 

49 

19,977 


The joint revenue of these Statesis Rs.24,64,000. 
Tribute is paid to the British Government of 
Rs. 9,154. There is also attached to this 
Agency a tract of country known as the Dangs, 
"which has an area of 653 square miles and a 
population of 24,676 and a revenue of 
Bs. 24,711. The country la divided into 14 


Dangs or States of very unequal area, each 
under the purely nominal rule of a Bhll Chief 
*ith the title of Raja, Naik, Pradhan or Povar. 

Thana Agency. —This Includes the State 
of Jawhar, in the Thana District, on a plateau 
above the Konkan plain. It has an area of 
310 square miles and a population of 49,662 
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and revenue of 6,21,927. Up to 1294, the period 
of the first Mahomedan invasion of the Dec* 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli 
chief. The first Koli chief obtained his foot¬ 
ing In Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when he asked for and received as much 


land as the hide of a bull would cover. The 
Koli chief cut a hide into strips, and thus 
enclosed the territory of the State. The present 
chief is Raja Patangsha alias Yeshwantrao 
Vikramsha, who is a minor and hence the 
State under British administration. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar. —This State, which at one time 
comprised almost the whole of the Northern 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now known 
as the Duars, is a low-lying plain in North Ben¬ 
gal. It has an area of 1,307 square miles, a 
population of 692,989 and a revenue oi nearly 42 
lakhs. By the demise of the lato Maharaja 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur in December 1922 in England, 
his eldest son Yuvaraj Kumar Jagaddipendra 
Narayan (born on December 15, 1915) succeed¬ 
ed to the gadi at the age of 7, which necessitat¬ 
ed a minority administration under the guid¬ 
ance of a liegent. His Highness the Maharaja 
belongs to the Kshatriya Varna of Kshatriya 
origin. The present Maharaja has three sisters 
Maharajkumati9 Ila Devi (aetat 15), Ayesha 
Devi (aetat 10) and Menaka Devi (aetat 9) and 
one brother Maharajkumar Indrajit Narayan 
(aetat 11). Her Highness the Maharani Sahiba 
of Cooch Behar was appointed Regent under 
the wishes of the late Maharaja and adminis¬ 
ters the State on behalf of her minor son with 
a Council of Regency, comprising three mem¬ 
bers at present, of which Her Highness is 
the President. Cooch Behar once formed 
part of the famous kingdom of Kamrup. 
British connection with it began in 1772 when 
owing to inroads of the Bhutias, the assistance 
of the East India Company was invoked. The 
chief products of the State are rice, jute, mustard 
seed and tobacco. The capital is Cooch Behar, 
which is reached by the Cooch Behar State 
Railway, a branch of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway System. 

Tripura. —This State lies to the cast of the 
‘district of Tippera and consists largely of hills 
covered with denso jungles. It has an area 
of 4,116 square miles and a population of 304,437. 
The revenue from the State is about 17 lakhs and 
from the Zemindaries in British India is about 
13 lakhs. The present Ruler is Maharaja Manikya 


Bir Bikram KishoreDeb Barman Bahadur, who 
is a Kshatriya by caste and come of the Lunar 
race. He was born on 19th August 1908 and 
ho is entitled to a salute of 13 guns. He suc¬ 
ceeded the lato Maharaja Manikya Birendra 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur on 13th August 
1923. The Military prestige of Tripura dates 
back to the fifteenth century and a mythical 
account of the State takes t e history to an 
even earlier date. Both as regards its consti¬ 
tution and its relations with the British Govern¬ 
ment, the State differs alike from the large 
Native States of India, and from those which 
are classed as tributary. Besides being the 
Ruler of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
landed property situated in the plains of the 
Districts of Tippera, Noakhali and 8ylhet. This 
estate covers an area of 600 square miles, and is 
held to form with the State an indivisible Raj. 
Disputes as to the right of succession have 
occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
in the gadi producing in times gone by distur¬ 
bances and domestic wars, and exposing the 
inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis, who were always called in as 
auxiliaries by one or other of the contending 
parties. The principles which govern succes¬ 
sion to the State have recently, however, been 
embodied in a sanad which was drawn up in 
1904. The chief products of the State are rico 
cotton, til, tea and forest produce of various 
kinds, the traffic being carried chiefly by water. 
The Maharaja received full administrative powers 
on 19tli August 1927. His Highness married 
the Sixth daughter of the late Maharaja Sir 
Bhagabati Prasad Singhji Salieb Bahadur, 
k.o.i.k., k.b.e. of Balarampur (Oudhj on the 
16th January 1929. The State courts are 
authorised to inflict capital punishment. 

Political Agent :—Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera (Ex-officio.) 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Government there are the Chota 
Nagpur Feudatory States of Kharsawan and 
Seraikela, and the Orissa Feudatory States, 24 in 
number. The total area is 28,656 Bquare miles, 
and the total population 3,959,669. The average 
revenue is Rs. 1,06,23,102. The inhabitants 
are hill-men of Kolarian or Dravidian origin 
and their condition is still very primitive. The 
Chief of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch 
of the Porahat Raja*fl family. The State first 
came under the notice of the British in 1793, 
when, in consequences of disturbances on the 
frontier of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur 
of Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter Into certain agreements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels. 
The Chief is bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Government, but he has 


never had to pay tribute. His present sanad 
was granted in 1919. He exercises all admi¬ 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject to the control of the Political Agent 
and Commissioner, Orissa Feudatory States 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs through a 
part of the State. The adjoining State of 
Seraikela is held by the elder branch of the 
Porahat Raja’s family. 

Orissa Feudatory States.— This group 
of 24 dependent territories is situated between 
the Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual States 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, 
Keonjhar, Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, Athmallik- 
Hindol, Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tigiria, Khan, 
para, Nayagarh, Ranpur, Daspallaand Baud. 
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To these there were added in 1005 the follow¬ 
ing States: Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, 
and Gangpur and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur 
States. The total population is 3,807,172 
with an average revenue of Us. 94 50,039. The 
Feudatory States have no connected 
or authentic history. Comprising the west¬ 
ern and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought under the 
central government, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa¬ 
lities which were more or less independent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innu¬ 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or headman. These carried on 
inoessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the ono hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time their 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad¬ 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their 
place. Tradition relates how these daring 
interlopers, most of whon. were Rajputs from 
the north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remained behind to found kingdoms and dy¬ 
nasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of Mayurbhanj over 1,300 years ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second 
son seized Keonjhar. The Chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stock; and a Rajput origin is also 
claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsingh- 
pur, Pal Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria. Naya- 
garh, it is alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
from Rewah, and a scion of the same family 
wa3 the ancestor ot the present house of Khand- 
para. On the other hand, the chiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhen- 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis¬ 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Orissa. The State of Ranpur is believed to 
be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs 
covering a period of over 3,600 years. It is 
noteworthy that this family is of Khond 
origin, and furnishes the only known instance 
in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre¬ 
macy of the original settlers has remained in¬ 
tact. The States acknowledged the suzer¬ 


ainty of the paramount power and were under 
an implied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders; but in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of OriBsa nor their successors, 
the Mughals and Marathas, ever interfered 
with their internal administration. All the 
States have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them; but they are made up in 
most part of legend and fiction and tong genea¬ 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con¬ 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas, 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu¬ 
tary States, the Chiefs of which were the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the subject of frequent 
legislation of a special character. They were 
taken over from the Marathas in 1803 with the 
rest of Orissa; but, as they had always been 
tributary states rather than regular districts of 
the nativo governments, they were exempted 
from the operation of the general regulation 
system. This was on the ground of expediency 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
in the nature of British relations with the 
proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
British courts, if that should ever be found 
advisable. In 1882 it was held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
afterwards accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The Btaple crop in these States is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the sub¬ 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed by sanads which, in the case of 
Gangpur and Bonai, wore last revised in 1919. 
and in the caso of the othprs in 1915. They 
recite the rights, privileges, duties and obligations 
of the Chiefs, providing for thsbsettlement of 
boundary disputes, and indicating the nature 
and extent of the control of the Political Agent 
and Commissioner. 

Political Agent and Commissiomr : J. E. Scott, 
O.B.E. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States: Ram pur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government:— 


State. 

Area j 
Sq. Miles. J 

Popu* 1 
lation. 

Revenue 
in lakhs 
[of Rupees. 

Rampur 

892 | 

453,607 

54 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

4,500 

318,482 


Benares 

875 

362,735 

| 22 


Ram pur State.—-The State of Rampur was 
founded by Nawab Sayed Ali Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur in the middle of the 18th century and 
his dominions included a considerable portion 
of what is now known as Rohilkhand. The 
founder belonged to the famous Sayeds of the 
Bareha clans in the Muzaffarnagar district and 
was a statesman of remarkable ability. He 
rendered invaluable services to the Moghal 


Emperor who recognised him as Ruler of Rohil 
khand. 

Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in size 
during the reign of his son Nawab Sayed Faizulla 
Khan Bahadur. The Province of Rohilkhand 
had now passed into the hands of the East 
India Company. Nawab Sayed Faizulla Khan 
Bahadur was most loyal and true to the 
British Government to whom he always looked 
up for help during those unsettled days and he 
gave tangible proof of his loyalty when during 
the war against France he offered all his cavalry 
2,000 strong to the British Government in 1878 
and received the following message of thanks 
from the then Governor-General:— 

“ That in his own name as well as that of the 
Board, he returned him the warmest thanks for 
this instance of his faithful attachment to the 
Company and the " English Nation.'* 
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Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Rampur to evince his steadfast loyalty and devo¬ 
tion to the Imperial Cause on the outbreak of the 
Mutiny of 1857. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Yusuf Ali Khan Bahadur occupied the 
Musnad of Rampur in those days. From the 
very start till peace was re-established in the 
country, he was lavish in his expenditure of 
men and money on the side of the British Gov¬ 
ernment : he fought their battles, saved the lives 
of many Europeans whom he provided with 
money and other means of comfort and had 
so much established his reputation as a good 
administrator that he was placed in charge of 
the Moradabad district. These signal services 
were recognised by the Government by the grant 
of an Illaqa besides other marks of distinction. 

The reign of the present ruler His Highness 
Nawab Sir Sayed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan 
Bahadur stands out unique in many ways 
Rampur has made great strides in trade and com¬ 
merce, and in fact in every walk of life. His 
Highness takes keen interest in education and 
has not only contributed handsome donations 
but makes annual grants to the various educa¬ 
tional institutions. 

He is no whit behind his compatriots in his 
lovalty to the British Government. The great 
war of 1914 found him foremost in offering his 

ersonal services and all the resources of his 

tate—men, money and material—to the Bri¬ 
tish Government. The Rampur I. S. Infantry 
was sent to East Africa and returned home after 
nearly four years’ service and won the favourable 
remaiks of high British Officers. The Rampur 
Lancers also performed their allotted duties 
In the War. Besides the expenditure involved 
in this, His Highness also participated in the 
scheme of the ' Hospitalship “ Loyalty ” and 
contributed a lakh rupees towards the cost and 
upkeep of it. His 6ther contributions to the 
various funds amount to over half a lakh of rupees 
and he also subscribed Rs. 7,00,000 to the two 
War Loans, ^Tliese are some of the principal 
contributions made by His Highness towards 
the Imperial cause in the War. Afghan War 
of 1919 again found him prompt in his offer of 
assistance. This time the I.S. Lancers and the 
Imperial Serviro Infantry were sent on garrison 
duty in British India. 

His Highness is a Knight Grand Commander 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India 
and of the most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire, Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Vic¬ 
torian Order, a Major-General in the Indian 
Army and an A.D.O. to His Imperial Majesty 
the King Emperor. He had the unique 
honour of serving on His Imperial Majesty’s 
Staff in the Coronation Durbar of 1911 at Delhi. 

His Highness has three sons—Colonel Nawab 
Sayed Raza Ali Khan Bahadur, Heir-Apparent, 
Sahebzada Sayed Jafar Ali Khan Bahadur and 
Sahebzada Sayed Abdul Kareem Khan Bahadur. 
The name of His Highness’s grandson—son of 
the Heir-Apparent—is Sahebzada Sayed Mur- 
taza Ali Khan Bahadur. 

The permanent salute of the State is 15 gun ^ 
and the annual income over fifty lakhs of rupees. 

J|hrl State (or Tehri-Garhwal).— This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con¬ 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra¬ 
diating from a lofty series of peaks on the 


border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
of the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty. Pradyumna Shah, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
fighting against the Gurkhas; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in 1859 
The present Raja is Captain H. H. Narendra 
Shah, o.S.l. The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
State forests are very valuable and there Is 
considerable export of timber. The Raja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 330. The capital is Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea-level. 

Agent to the Qovernor-Oeneral: The Governor 
of the U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares. —The kingdom of Benares under Its 
Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial and 
finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist literature. 
In the 12th century it was conquered by Shahab- 
Ud-din Ghori and formed a separate province 
of the Mohammadan Empire. In the 18th 
century when the powers of Moghal Emperors 
declined after the death of Aurangzlb, Raja 
Mansa Ram, an enterprising zamindar of Ganga- 
pur (Benares District), founded the State of 
Benares and obtained a sanad from the Em¬ 
peror Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name of his 
son Raja Balwant Singh in 1738. Raja Mansa 
Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant Singh be¬ 
came the virtual ruler. During the next 30 years 
attempts were unsuccessfully made by Safdar 
Jang and after him by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh 
to destroy the independence of the Raja and the 
Fort of Ramnagar was built on the bank of the 
Ganges opposite the Benares city. Raja Balwant 
Singh died in 1770 and was succeeded by his son 
Chet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Has¬ 
tings. Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip 
Narain Singh was placed on the gaddi. The 
latter proved an imbecile and there was mal¬ 
administration which led to an Agreement in 
1794 by which the lands, held by the Raja in his 
own right whicli was granted to him by the 
British Government, were separated from the 
rest of the province. The direct control of the 
latter was assumed by the Government and an 
annual income of one lakh of rupees was assured 
to the Raja while the former constituted the 
Domains. Within the Domains the Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a British District. There was thus constituted 
what for over a century was known as the Family 
Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. On the 
1st of April 1911 the major portion of these 
Domains became a State consisting of the par- 
ganasof Bhadohland Chakia (orKera Mangraur). 
The town of Ramnagar and its neighbouring 
villages were ceded by the British Government to 
the Maharaja in 1918 and became part of the 
State. The Maharaja’s powers are those of a 
ruling Chief, subject to certain conditions, of 
which the most important are the maintenance 
i of all rights acquired under laws in force prior 
to the transfer, the reservation to Government 

I of plenary criminal ^uri sdlc tU)n**w Siin tttc fitate 
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over servants of the British Government and 
European British subjects, and of a right of 
control in certain matters connected with excise. 
The present ruler is Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Maha¬ 
raja Sir Prabhu Narain Sigh Bahadur, g.c.s.i. 
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G.C.I.E., ll.d., who was bom in 1855 and suc¬ 
ceeded to the State in 1889. He is entitled to 
a salute of 15 guns and is a Hon. Lieut.-Colonel 
in the Indian Army. His Heir Apparent is 
Maharaj Kumar Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur. 


PUNJAB STATES. 


The 13 Salute States of the Punjab were trans¬ 
ferred to the Political charge of the Government 
of India with effect from the 1st November 1921. 
Area 31,264 square miles. Population (1921) 
4,008,040. Revenue Rs. 3,43,60,000. 

These States may be grouped under three main 
clasess. The Hill States which lie in the Punjab 


Himalayas are held by families of ancient Rajput 
descent. To the south-west lies the large Moha- 
medan State of Bahawalpur. The remaining 
Sikh States of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala 
and Faridkot and the Mohamedan States of 
Malerkotla and Loharu lie. east of Lahore in 
the eastern plains of the Punjab. 


The list below gives details of the area, population and revenue of the 13 States:— 


Name. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population ’ 
(Census of 1921) 

Revenue approximate 
in lakhs of Rupees. 

Bahawalpur 

Bilaspur (Kahlur) 

Chamba 

Faridkot 

Jind 

Kapurthala 

Loharu 

Malerkotla 

Mandi 

Nabha 

Patiala 

Sirmur (Nahan) 

Suket 


15,000 

448 

3,216 

648 

1,259 

630 

222 

168 

1,200 

928 

5,932 

1,198 

420 

781,191 

98,000 

141,867 

150,661 

308,183 

284,275 

20,614 

80,332 

185,048 

263,334 

1,499,739 

140,468 

54,328 

48,39,000 

3,00,000 

4,11,000 

20,42,000 

28,00,000 

37,50,000 

1,31,090 

1 14,04,000 

12,92,000 
23,01,000 
1,28,50,000 

6,00,000 

21,34,000 


Total .. 

31,264 

4,008,040 

3,43,60,000 


Bahawalpur. —A Native State in direct poli¬ 
tical relationship with the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor Gene¬ 
ral, Punjab States Agency. Bahawalpur is situa¬ 
ted between the Punjab and Rajputana, Latitude 
26°41' to 30°22' 15', Longitude 70°47'to 74°1' 
and bounded on the North East by the Dis¬ 
trict of Ferozepur ; on the East and South by 
the Rajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisal- 
mere on the South West by Sind, and on the 
North West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers. 
Area 15,600 square miles. 

This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
is chiefly desert, not capable of cultivation 
identical with the Bar or Pat uplands of the 
Western Punjab; and the third, a fertile alluvial 
tract in the river valley i9 called the Sind. The 
ruling family is descended from the Abasside 
Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe originally 
came from Sind, and assumed independence 
during the dismemberment of the Durrani 
empire in the Treaty ot Lahore in 1809. Ranjit 
Singh was confined to the right bank of the 
Sutlej. 

The first treaty with Bhawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It 
socured the Independence of the Nawab within 
his own territory and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutaej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 


British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
andlife pension. On hisl death the succession was 
disputed and for a time the administration of 
t he State was in the hands of tho British autfior- 
rities. The present Nawab is Capt. H. H. 
Ilukn-ud-Daula, Nasrat Jang, Haflz-ul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Sadiq Mohammad Khan Bahadur 
Abbasi V., K.c.s.i., k.O.v.o., who was born in 
1904 and succeeded in 1907. During his minority 
the State was managed by a Council Regency 
which ceased to exist in March 1924, when H.H. 
the Nawtab was invested with full power. His 
Highness is now assisted in the administration 
of his State by a Chief Minister, Khan Bahadur 
Nabi Buksh Mahomed Hussain. B.A., LL.B., 
bo.c.s., a Public Works and Revenue Minister, 
Mr. C. A. Barron O.S.I., O.I.E.. c.v.O., F.R.G.S., 
and a Home Minister, Moulvi Ghulam Hussain 
Qureshl Hashmi. 

The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes through the State. The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
Tnfantry, in addition to other troops. The 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built to 
1748. 

Income from all sources about 50 lakhs. Lan¬ 
guages spoken Mult.ant or Western Punjabi 
(Jatkl), Sindhi and Marwari. , 

Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab Staiee.'vm 
Mr. J. A. O. Fitzpatrick, B.4. LL.B,, &KM 
C.B.E., i.O.S. 
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Chamba* —This State is enclosed on the i grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and great 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and grandson of the famous Phul, established his 


sonth by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
of copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicle have been compiled. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was ex¬ 
tended by Meru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun¬ 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Raja 
Ram Singh, who was born in 1890, and 
succeeded in 1919. The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town Is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of Inter¬ 
esting temples, of which that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen¬ 
tury, is the most famous. 

Faridkot-—The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis¬ 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present Ruling Prince, Farzand-l-Saadat 
Nlshan Hazarat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Brar Bans Raja 
liar Indar Singh Bahadur was born in 1915 and 
succeeded his father in 1919. Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b. a., 
and four members. The State has an area of 
643 square miles with a population of 150,661 
and has an annual Income of 18 lakhs. The 
Ruler is entitled to a saluto of 11 guns and 
a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. The 
State Forces consist of State Sappers and 
Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 

Jind* —Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula¬ 
tion of 308,183 souls and an income of 25 lakhs. 
1 The-history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1768, when Raja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 


principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was horn in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1809. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 
lied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
mperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animais and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a saluto of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 

Ruler .—Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itikad, Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., etc. 

Kapurthala-—This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. When the Jul¬ 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This Annual Tribute of Rs. 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in(l924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
oi the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe¬ 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler’s titles are Col. H. 
H. Farzand-I-Dilband Raslkhul-Itikad Daulatt 
I-Ingllshla Raja-I-Rajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, g.o.B.i., 
(1911), G.C.I.E., (1918), G.B.B., (1927), Who was 
bom on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the Late Raja-l-Rajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 
granted he title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 gqns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs. The Maharaja 
. received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
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d’Honneur from the French Government in 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of tne Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; repre¬ 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign in December 
1927 with great eclat, when Their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and Lady Irwin, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India and Lady Birdwood, Governor 
of the Punjab and Lady Hailey, Their Highnesses 
the Maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir, Bikaner 
Patiala, Jamnagar, Alwar, Bharatpur, Rajpipla, 
Mandi, the Nawabs of Palanpur, Malerkotla, 
Loharu and the Raja of Kalsia were present, 
besides a very large and distinguished gathering 
of European and Indian guests. 

The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikhs 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin¬ 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
grain, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand¬ 
printed cloths. Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main lailway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
it^ importance still greater and this is the chief 
commercial town in the State. The main line 
of the North-Western Railway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital. The Imperial Service and local 
Troops of the State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its education 
department. The State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
resent Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
cauty and grandeur and with various build¬ 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works 
etc. 

Political Officer : The Hon’ble Agent to the 
Governor- General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

Malerkotla.—This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers 


(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of “ Kurd ** 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
“ Sherwan ” and settled in the town of “Sherwan” 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhl and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Laswari, gained by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British .Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.o.S.l., K.O.I.E., 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maler¬ 
kotla. The population of the town Is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
31°-23' North T-at.; and 76°-22' East Long,; 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It has an Interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the British in 
1846 A.D. 

The present Ruler, Lieutenant His Highness 
Raja Jogindar Sen Bahadur, assumed full 
powers in February 1925. His Highness was 
married to the only daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kapurthala In February 1923 
and was blessed with the birth of an heir-ap¬ 
parent in December 1923. 

The Chief Executive Officer of the State is 
Rai Bahadur Dewan Dina Nath, Bar-at-Law,who 
has been designated as His Highness* Chief 
Minister. Construction work of the Kangra 
Valley Railway has been completed and the fine 
was opened for goods traffic on the 1st December 
1928 and for passenger traffic on the 1st April 
1929. The Railway line will prove of consi¬ 
derable importance in linking Mandi with the 
Punjab and will materially develop its trade. 
The work of the Mandi Hydro-Electric Project 
is in progress. This project when finished 
will supply electric power to practically the 
whole of the Punjab and will materially help 
in developing local industries. 

The principal crops are rice, maize, wheat and 
millet. About three-fifths of the State are oc¬ 
cupied by forests and grazing lands. It is 
rich in minerals. The capital is Mandi, found¬ 
ed in 1527, which contains several temples and 
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place* of Interest and is one of the chief 
marts for commerce with Ladhakh and Yarkand. 

Nabha- —Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Phnlkian States 
—Nabha, Patiala and Jlnd—and though second 
In point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizamat* of Phul 
and Amloli; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Itajputana; 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to Its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State, maintains one batta¬ 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian State Forces Scheme 
consisting of 460. For the preservation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
over 400 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. Railway and 
the B. B. <fc C. I. crosses the Nizamat of Bawat. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to*facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the Stato 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and goto, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
Inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri¬ 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar. As a resuit, the 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singli, who was born in 
1883 and succeeded his father in 1911 entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was in February 1928 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja and of all rights and privileges per¬ 
taining thereto, and his eldest, son, Partab 
Singh, was recognized as Maharaja in his stead. 

Patiala- —This is the largest of the Fhui- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts, it also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwai 
States. Area 5,932 square miles. Population 
1,499>730. Gross Income Rs. one crore and 
thirty-five lakhs. Its history as a separate 
State begins in 1762. The present Ruler, Major- 
General His Highness Fan and-i-Khas Daulati- 


Ingllshia Mansur-ul-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maha¬ 
raja Dhiraj Rajeshwar, Sri Maharaja-i-Rajgan Sir 
Bhupindra Sing Mohinder Bahadur, o.o.s.l., 
G.o.l.E.. o.o.v.o., g.b.e., A.D.O.. was born in 1891 
and succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
government in 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his suc¬ 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre¬ 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat¬ 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, NarnauJ, 
etc. It has a Railway'line of its own, known 
as Rajpura-Bhatinda Railway of 108 miles in 
length, besides this the State has undertaken the 
construction of a troad gauge line about 40 miles 
in length to connect Sirhind and Rupar. This 
new line will be opened for traffic eariy in 1928, 
the North-Western Railway, the E. I. Railway, 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway and the J. B. Rail¬ 
way traverse the State. His Highness main¬ 
tains a contingent of two regiments of cavalry 
and four battalions of infantry—one battery 
of Horse Artillory. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to all students. 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State. The Durbar has recently sanctioned a 
scheme of compulsory education. 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809, it has render¬ 
ed help to the British Government on all 
critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh War, 
Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah 
and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 

On the outbreak of tjbe European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of 
h»s State at the disposal of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor and offered his personal 
services. The entire Imperial Service Con¬ 
tingent was on active service throughout 
the period of the War and served on 
various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopota¬ 
mia and Palestine, winning numerous distinc¬ 
tions. Two mule and one camel corps were 
raised and placed at the service of the British 
Government for the period of the War, and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 recruits for 
the British Indian Army and maintaining the 
State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength,. contributed substantially in money 
and material. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium. 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv¬ 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments:—(a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, ( b) Grand Cross of 
the Lesion of Honour, France, and (c) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and {d) 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, («) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Roumanla 
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(/) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of 
Greece (1926). 

Again in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities 
with Afghanistan His Highness served personally 
on the frontier on the Stall of the General Officer 
Commanding, and the Imperial Service Contin¬ 
gent was on active service towards Kohat and 
Quetta fronts. For his services on the N.-W, 
Frontier His Highness was mentioned in des¬ 
patches. He was elected Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal) in 19 -.'5 
and 1923 and represented Indian Princes at the 
League of Nations at Geneva in 1925. 

Sirmur (Nahan).—This is a hilly State, 
in the Himalayas under the Political con¬ 
trol of the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Puujab States, Lahore. Its history is said 
to date from the 11th century. In the 
eighteenth century tho State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
wore invited to aid in the suppression of an 


internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Chief is Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Amar Prakash Bahadur, K.O.S.i., k.o.i.e., 
who was born in 1888 and succeeded in 1911. 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
i b now used for the manufacture of sugar¬ 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War. It was captured with 
General Townshend's force at Kut-al-Amara 
but the Corps was reconstituted and sent to 
service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma, 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of tho Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the lawg in 
force in the Shan States or other parLs of Burma 

The Shan States comprise the two Isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super¬ 
vision of tho Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
tho eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the M.vitkyina District and the two 
main division of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty-two States respectively which 
are under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States. 

Hsawnghsup with an area of 529 square 
miles and a population of 7,043 lies between the 
24 and 25 parallels of latitude and on the 95 par¬ 
allel of longitude between the Chindwin river 
and the State of Manipur. 

Singaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,287 and lies on the 
26th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 

The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 6,520 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 592,813) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 847,618), form with the unadmini¬ 
stered Wa StaUs (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 19th and 24th 
narallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallel* of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Shans who. 
bplpng to thp Shan group of the Tat Chinese 


family; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro-Asiatic brand of the Austrlo 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to separate from tin 
Toi Chinese family. There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Tibeto Burman 
family. The Shans themselves shade off imper¬ 
ceptibly Into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat In summer is excessive. Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
95 Fahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera¬ 
ture on the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 60 to 100 inchos in different looaii- 
ties. 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, maize, buckwheat, cotton, Bessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found tho latter 
a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver and lead In the Northern 
States which they claim to be the richest In the 
world. The Mawson area in the Southern 
States is also rich in lead. Lignite and iron 
ore of a low grade are found In many places. 

Lashlo, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States District, is the terminus of the Myoh- 
aung-Lasfctio .Branch of the Burma Railways 
(178 mUes)aiid is also connected with Mandalay 
by a ^art road. 

^E'he Burma Corporation's narrow gauge 
private railway track 46 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin miue wltn the Burma Railways 
system at Namyaq, 
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The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazl to Heho 
(87 miles) which has recently been extended 
to Tayawin the Yawnghwe plain. 

Taunggyl, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 

? ;raded motor road. The States vary much 
n size and importance. The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 208,761. The smallest State is 
Namtok with hn area of 14 square miles and 
population 830. 

Hsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,410 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Its. 8,30,605. 

The Sawbwag of Kengtung, Hsipaw and 
Yawnghwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested In the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of appointment- granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State Is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British India. The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part In the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil Justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secrotary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreod to federalise the depart¬ 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no Interference is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon¬ 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of^criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin¬ 
tendents. But tlm\Federation is responsible 
for the centralised departments of Public 
Works,Medical, ForestsVJEducation, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Poltee. In place of the 
Individual tribute formerly p^id by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Fedei^ion a propor¬ 


tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States and makes an annual 
contribution to enable it to maintain its 
services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the 
other hand pavs a fixed proportion of its 
revenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
In place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of ail Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex-ofilcio 
members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, G.O.I.k.j k.o.s.i.,1.0.8. , in March 1923. 

Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,550 square miles and a population of 48,780. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 36,621 and a revenue of nearly 
lj lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government. In the past substantial contribu¬ 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a large alien popula¬ 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 


UNDER 


GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur.—The only State of importance, 
under tne Government of Assam, is ManJjpur 
which has an area of 8,450 square miles aL^- 
a population of 3,84,016 (1921 Census), of which 
about 60 percent, are Hindus and 34 per cent, 
animistic biU tribes. Manipur consists of a 


great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
is shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
mfi reign of Pamheibaor GharibNawaz, who 
subsequently made S£V^) fiiv^sjops 
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Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con¬ 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him. From 18G1 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H. 
Chura Chand Singh. The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 
conferred on him. He is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State Is now con¬ 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who 
is a member of the Indian Civil Service, his 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 0 

The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda¬ 
tory States subordinate to the Government 
with an area of 31,080 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of 2,067,371. One of the States, Makrai, 
lies within Hoshangabad District; the 
remainder aro situated in the Chhattisgarh Divi¬ 
sion, to the different districts of which they 
were formerly attached. Their relations with 
Government are controlled by a Political Agent. 
The States vary greatly in size and importance. 
Sakfci, the smallest, having an area of 138 square 
miles and Bastar, the largest, an area of 13,062 
square miles. They are administered by here¬ 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth in patents and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally free 
from direct interference save in the case of 
sentences of death, which require His Excellency 
the Governor’s confirmation. But, as a fact, 
the Government has exercised a very large 
amount of control, owing mainly to the fre¬ 
quency with which the States have been taken 
under direct management, because of either 
the minority or the misconduct of the chiefs. 

The States pay a tribute to Government 
which amounts in the aggregate to about 2J 
lakhs. 

Statistics relating to the chief States arc 
contained in the following table:— 


State. 

Area. 

Popula- 

Revenue 

(approxi- 



tion. 

1921. 

mate) 
in lakhs. 

Bastar 

»q. 

Miles. 

13,062 

464,137 

Rs. 

‘ 8 

Jashpur 

1,963 

154,156 

3 

Ranker 

1,429 

124,928 

4 

Khairagarh .. 

931 

124,008 

6 

Nandgaon .. 

871 

147,919 

8 

Raigarh 

1,486 

241,634 

6 

Surguja 

Eight other 

6,055 

378,226 

6 

States 

5,283 

432,363 

14 

Total 

31,080 

2,Q67,371 

55 


services being lent to the State by the Assam 
Government three ordinary and three additional 
members, who are all Manipuris. The staple 
crop of the country is rice. Forests of various 
kinds cover the great part of the mountain 
ranges. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills.— These petty 
chiefships, 25 in number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a population 
of 136,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The largest of them is Khyrim, the smallest 
is Nongliwai, which has a population of only 
246. Most of them aro ruled by a Chief or Siem, 
The Slemship usually remains in one family. 
The succession was originally controlled 
by a small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain clans but in recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective basis. The constitution of a 
Khasi State has always been of a very demo¬ 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 

■ THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Bastar. —This State, in the south-east corner 
of the province, is the most important in the 
group. In area (13,062 square miles) it is the 
twelfth largest State in India, but the population 
in 1921 was only 464,137 and is very scattered 
and backward. A point of interest . is that 
Bastar is the only State in India of which the 
Chief Is a Hindu lady. She is the last descendant 
of an ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, which 
ruled over Warangal until the Mahommedan 
conquest of the Deccan in the 14th century 
A. D. when the brother of the last Raja of 
Warangal fled into Bastar and established a 
kingdom there. From then till the days of the 
Marathas the State was virtually independent, 
its inaccessibility securing It from all but occa¬ 
sional raids of Mahommedan freebooters. The 
Bhonslas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on 
Bastar in the 18th century, and at various times 
for delay in payment deprived it of the Sihawa 
tract in the Raipur district, and allowed the 
Raja of Jeypore in the adjacent Vizagapatam 
Agency of Madras to retain possession of the 
Kotapad tract, originally pledged to Jeypore 
by a Bastar Raja for assistance during family 
dissensions. The dispute between Bastar and 
Jeypore over this land led to constant border 
disturbances, and was not finally settled till 
1863, when the Government of India, while 
recognising Bastar’s claim, finally made the 
tract over to Jeypore on the ground of long 
possession, on condition of payment by Jeypore 
of Rs. 3,000 tribute, two-thirds of which was 
remitted from the tribute payable by Bastar. 
The present tribute paid by Bastar is Rs. 18,000 
a year. 

On the formation of the Central Provinces, 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State. 
Since then the State has made steady, if slow, 
progress, hampered by the innate conservatism 
of its aboriginal population, which has from 
time to time rebelled. The last rebellion, in 
1910, was due to oppression by minor State 
officials and dislike of the rigorous forest policy 
then under introduction. After the rebellion 
the Raja had his powers reduced, and a series of 
Diwans was appointed bjy the Central Provinces 
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Administration. The State has since his death 
continued to be under Government management, 
owing to the minority of Rani Prafulla Kumari 
Devi, the present Chief. The present Adminis¬ 
trator of the State is Mr. W. V. Grigson, I.O.S., 
of the Central Provinces Commission. He is 
assisted by two sub-divisional officers, a Euro¬ 
pean Medical Officer and State Engineer, a 
Superintendent of Police and a Porest Officer. 

Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered by 
forest, of which about 8,000 square miles are 
reserves. Cultivation is therefore sparse. Rice 
and mustard are the chief crops. There is a 
large export of grain, timber and minor forest 
produce, particularly myrabolams. Most of 
the sal forest is leased to Messrs. Gillanders 
Arbuthnot for sleeper manufacture. The forest 
revenue in 1928 was about 2£ lakhs. The exten¬ 
sion of the Salur branch of the B. N. R. to 
Jagdalpur and of the Raipur Forest Tramway 
to Kondagaon are under consideration. There are 
more than 600 miles of gravel motorable road 
In the State. The advent of the railway should 
lead to a great increase in the revenue of the State, 
and may lead to the exploitation of its great de¬ 
posits of iron, manganese and tin. The revenue 
in 1928 was Rs. 8* 2 lakhs, expenditure Rs. 7’ 6 
lakhs and free closing balance Rs. 4 5 lakhs. 

The capital, Jagdalpur, on the Indrawati 
River, has a population of 7,999, and is 184 miles 
by motorable road from Raipur in the Central 
Provinces, and 210 from Vizagapatam in Madras 


Presidency. The famous Chltrakot falls (97 ft. 
high) of the Indrawati are 23 miles from Jagdal¬ 
pur. I: 

Surguja.—Until 1905 this was .included 
In Chota Nagpur State of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Mainpat, a magnifi¬ 
cent tableland forming the southern barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
is obscure; but according to a local tradition 
la Palamau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Arksel Raja of Pala¬ 
mau. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its Chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse¬ 
quence of the Chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, $n expedition 
entered Surguja; and, though order was tempo¬ 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the Chief and his relations, necessi¬ 
tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
State continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi¬ 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon esta¬ 
blished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The present Chief of the State is 
Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh Deo, O.b.e,, 
who succeeded to the gadi in 1918 and enjoys 
full powers of a Ruling Chief. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE, 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State lies between 32° and 37° 
N and 78° and 80° E. It is an almost entirely 
mountainous region with a strip of level land 
along the Punjab Border, and its mountains, 
valleys and lakes comprise some of the grandest. 
scenery in the world. The State may be divided 
physically into three areas : the upper, com¬ 
prising the area drained by the River Indus and 
Ite tributaries; the middle, drained by the 
JRelum and Kishenganga Rivers; and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of hills. 
The dividing lines between the three areas are 
the snow-bound inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojlla and the Panchal. 
The area of the State is 84,258 square miles. 
Beginning in the south where the great plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountains “ Where three 
Empires Meet/' 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, viz., the upper reaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus. 
The total population is 3,220,518 souls. 

Histort.—V arious historians and poets 
have left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 It was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the Capital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu¬ 
hammadans who first penetrated Into the Valley 
In til© fourteenth century. In the reign of 


Sikandar, who was a contemporary of Tamer 
lane, a large number of Hindus was converted 
to Islam. Jehangir did much to beautify the 
Valley but after Aurangzeb there was a period 
of disorder and decay and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Suba or Governor of 
Kashmir had bccomo practically independent 
of Delhi. Thereafter the country experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was res¬ 
cued in 1819 by an army sent by Maharaja 
Ran jit Singh. The Sikh rule was less oppressive 
than that of tho Afghans. The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence 
in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Sing of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, made Raja of Jammu in 1820. He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battlo 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over 
to him the valley of Kashmir and certain other 
areas in return for his services in re-establishing 
peace. His son, His Highness Maharaja Ranbir 
Singhji, O.O.8.I., g.c.t.b., a model Hindu and one 
of the staunchest allies, of the British Govern¬ 
ment, ruled from 1857 to 1885. He did much 
to consolidate his possessions and evolve order 
in the frontier districts. He was succeeded 
by this eldest son His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Pratap Singhji, G.O.S.I., g.O.i.e., U.b.e., who- 
died on 23rd December 1925 and was succeeded 
by His Highness the present Maharaja. Shri 
Harisinghji Bahadur. 

The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried out 
under Lawrence and revised fiQto time to time. 
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Administration. —For some years after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Maharaja, the 
administration of the State was conducted by 
a Council over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. 
This system continued until the 24th January 
1922 when an Executive Council was inaugurat¬ 
ed. Very recently, certain modifications have 
been introduced in the Constitution as a result 
of which the contact of His Highness with the 
administration of the State has become more 
direct and intimate. 

The British Resident has his headquarters 
at Srinagar and Sialkot and there is also a Poli¬ 
tical Agent at Gilgit. A British Officer is sta¬ 
tioned at Leh to assist in the supervision of the 
Central Asian Trade with India which passes 
through Kashmir. 

In the Dogras the State has splendid material 
for the Army which consists of 7,798 troops. 
Besides this, thousands of Dogras serve the 
Indian Army. 

Finance. —The financial position of the State 
Is strong. The total revenue including jagirs, is 
about Rs. 2,70,00,000; the chief sources being 
land forests, customs and excise and Sericulture. 
There is a big reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry. —The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. 
The principal food crops are rice, maize and 
wheat. Oilseed is also an important crop. Bar¬ 
ley, cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, 
almonds and hops are also grown. Pears and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported in large quantities. The State forests 
are extensive and valuable. The principal 
species of timber trees are deodar, blue pine and 
fir. The most valuable forests occur in Kisht- 
war, Karnah and Kamraj Ilaqas. A survey of 
the mineral resources of the State is being con¬ 
ducted under an expert. The most noteworthy 
of the minerals are bauxite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
kaolino, slate, zinc, copper and talc. Gold is 
found in Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead In 
Uri. The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Manufacture of silk 
is a very ancient Industry in Kashmir. Zain-ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 is said to 
have imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
papier machi and wood carving of the State 
are world-famous. The State participated in 
the British Empire Exhibition of 1924. The 
Kashmir Court was styled “ The Gem Of The 
Smaller Courts” and attracted many visitors. 

Communications.— Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve¬ 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jhelum Valley road (196 miles) which links 

THE CHAMBER 

The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera¬ 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H, E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in 1919. The 


the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North-Western Frontier Province is considered 
to be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
in the world. 

The Banihal Cart Road, 205 miles long, which 
has recently been completed, joins Kashmir 
with the North Western Railway system at 
Jammu-Tawi and is also a fine motorable road. 

Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal village 
communications have also been much improved. 

The Jammu-Suchctgarh Railway, a section of 
the Wazirabad-Sialkot branch line of the North 
Western Railway system, is the only Railway in 
the State. The mountainous nature of the 
country has made the extension of the line into 
the heart of the State so far impracticable. 

Public Works. —In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum and it was hoped that the danger would, 
be still further reduced by the carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 
River Jhelum by dredging, which has been taken 
in hand. It is interesting to know that dredging 
operations were once before carried out in the 
reign of Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883) by his 
engineer Suyya near Sopore, with the same 
object. Good progress has been made with 
irrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the installation of a largo 
Electric Power Station on the Jhelum River at 
Mahora which was completed in 1907. 

Education.— Of the total population of 
3,259,527 excluding the frontier ilaqas where 
literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females. In other words, 26 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged five or more can read 
and write. Among males 46 in every 1,000 are 
literate. The number of educational institu¬ 
tions Including two Arts Colleges and two tech¬ 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
Increased. In municipal areas education for 
boys has been made compulsory from 1929. 
Much progress has also been made in female 
education and two new girls’ schools have been 
established during the year. 

Reforms. —The most important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
have been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts and the annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a beginning 
of popular institutions in the State. Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness, 
Government in recent years include the raising 
of the age of consent to 14 or girls and 18 for 
b oys and the Agriculturists’ Relief Regulation 
meant to cope with the problem of rura 
indebtedness. 

OF PRINCES. 

proposal was that the Chamber should exist a® 
a permanent consultative body, with the Vice¬ 
roy as President and the members composing 
the Chamber consisting mainly of the Princes 
and Chiefs having salutes, or whose member¬ 
ship might otherwise be considered desirable 
by the Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were 
grouped and were given the privilege of nomi- 
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nating a member to represent them from year 
to year. The Chamber is a recommendatory 
body, which performs its functions under a 
constitution approved by the Secretary of State 
and it deals with questions submitted to it 
concerning the Princes and their rights and 
privileges generally and their position in imperial 
affairs. 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.U. H. the Duke of Connaught on 8th Februa- 
ry 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber, 
who at present is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chanccllor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber. 


This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at them. 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet¬ 
ings. At the annual session in February 
1*929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be regu¬ 
lated according to the number of seats available. 

One of the subjects for discussion in the 
session held in February, 1930, was H. E. 
the Viceroy’s announcement regarding the 
ltound Table Conference to be held in London 
which he made on 31 October 1929, in con¬ 
nection with the settlement of a revised Cons¬ 
titution for India. 


Indian States’ Tribute. 

Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup¬ 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following table. The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upoh the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia* 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur . 

Kotah . 

Udaipur . 

Jodhpur . 

Bundi . 

Other States. 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erinpura Irregular Force 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Deohi Irregular Force .. 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy .. 

., of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

Tributefrom various States 

Tributes from Shan States 
„ „ other States . 

Tribute from Manipur 
„ „ Bambrai 

Tribute from Cooch Behar 


Burma . 


Assam. 


Bengal. 

United Provinces . 


Tribute from Benares 

„ „ Kapurthala (Bahraich) . 

Punjab. 

Tribute from Mandl. 

„ „ other States. 

Madras. 

Tribute from Travancore . 

Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore . 

» >. » Cochin . 

„ „ „ „ Travancore. 

Bombay . 

Tribute from Kathiawar. 

,, „ various petty States . 

Contribution from Baroda States .. .. 

„ „ Jagirdars, Southern Mahratta Country 

Tribute from Cutch . 


£ 

26,667 

16,648 

13,333 

6,633 

8,000 

16,170 

7.667 

13.333 
10,763 

9,142 

2,280 

16,696 

28,524 

1,367 

333 

7 

4,514 

14,600 

8,733 

6.667 
3,086 

53.333 
233,333 

13.333 
888 

31,129 

2,825 

25,000 

5,765 

5,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would in future be no 
N a aa r a n a payments on successions. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. >„ 

Portugal and France both hold small terrl- Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
torlal possessions in the Indian Peninsula. to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 

The Portuguese possessions in India, all of of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay on the southern extremity of the Kathlawai 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on Peninsula. Allthese three territories constitute 
the Arabian Sea Coast; the territory of Daman what is called the State of India, 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 

GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur¬ 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis¬ 
tricts of Belgauin and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Vclhas Conquis- 
tasy or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsettc, Bardcz, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543 ; and of the 
Novas Conquistas, or Now Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satari and Sanguem ac¬ 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac¬ 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical featuro being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
cast and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin¬ 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har¬ 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre¬ 
mities lies the cabo , or cape, which forms tho 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping froip Sep¬ 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces¬ 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider¬ 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The International transit of Mormu- 
goa port was in 1926 about Rs. 440 lakhs. 

The People. 

The total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula¬ 
tion showed an Increase of 9 per cent, since the 
8 


census ten years previously. In the Vellias 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In tho Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians. The Mos¬ 
lems in the territory arc numbered in a few 
thousands. The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Charados and low castes, which 
do not intermarry. The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent, Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language is Portuguese, which is common¬ 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec¬ 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Moeambique (Portu¬ 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Diu arc subject under a new Tieaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy see to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches are in charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis¬ 
tas. In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
soils are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
| and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
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cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes In the Velhas Con* 
qnlstas has improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There Is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
In the Velhas Conqulstas, and the cultivation 
of rice fields Is now practically controlled by the 
Hindu population. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conqulstas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
Importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Umpire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Rs. 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Rs. 40 lakhs. The dis¬ 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus¬ 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac¬ 
tured articles in use are imported. Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats whero it joins the British system, is 
61 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
MadraB and Southern Mahratta Railway admi¬ 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu¬ 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the Interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in Its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po¬ 
pularly known as the “ Governor of Taxes. ” 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the joys 
Of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly. There is an esti¬ 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
has been ear-marked for promoting the indus¬ 
trial progress of the country. If municipal 


and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa¬ 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Rs. 8-8 per capita . 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
on Joans. This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Rs. 60,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth. The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential. 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent, according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad valorem. Thi" 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. 
Very recently the principle of protection hi? 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Ribandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid¬ 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu¬ 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, add in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele¬ 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
ipacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go¬ 
vernment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice¬ 
regal palace, the High Court and so on. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand¬ 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer¬ 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From «his 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be¬ 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur¬ 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Conqulstas. 
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The subsequent history of the town Is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit oi prosperity at the end of the six* 
tecnth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer¬ 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immence Em¬ 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely¬ 
tising organisation which throws all the mission¬ 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor¬ 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
In 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri¬ 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Safari,in the No¬ 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti¬ 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Ranes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
irora Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912. troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was onlv reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por¬ 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
enjoy oomplete equality with the natives of Por¬ 


tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions In Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten¬ 
court Rodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re¬ 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since 1st July 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12,499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts: Goa, Daman 
and Diu. The last two are each under a Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working: Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs, Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works. There are also three special and autono¬ 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. I. P. Railway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council (Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex-officio President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas , Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni¬ 
cipalities and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc¬ 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov¬ 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court; the Deputy Chief Health Officer; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus¬ 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa; one 
member elected by the Associations of Land 
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owners and Farmers of the District; and one 
member advocates elected by the Legislative 
Council among the legally qualified. 

At Daman and Dlu the corresponding body 
Is composed of the local Governor, President, 
the Government Prosecutor, the Chief of the 
Public Works Department, the Health Officer, 
the Financial Director of the district, the Chair¬ 
man of the Municipal Corporation, two members 
elected by 40 highest tax payers of the District 
and one member elected by the Merchants, 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district. 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also officiating in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a administrative court 
tribunal to take cognizance and decide all liti¬ 
gious administrative matters, fiscal questions 
and accounts. It is named Tribunal Adminis- 
rativo Fiscal e de Contas and is composed of the 
Chief Justice as President, four High Court 
judges, one superior Government officer, who 
must be a Bachelor of Laws, nominated by the 
Government and a citizen, who is not an official 
elected by the Governor-General’s Council. 
When matters regarding finances and accounts 


come up for decision and discussion the Director 
of Finances also sits on this Tribunal. 

Under the presidency of the Governor-General 
the following bodies are also working:— 

Technical Council of Public Works .—Its mem¬ 
bers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
the head office, a military officer of highest 
rank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin¬ 
ances, the Attorney-General, the Chief Health 
Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works. 

Council of Public Instruction .—This Council 
presided over by the Governor-General is com¬ 
posed of five officials: the Director of Civil Admi¬ 
nistration, the Director of the Medical College, 
the Director of the Lyceum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
Schools, and four nominated members. 

There is one High Court in the State of Indias 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapu?:i, 
Bicholim, Quepcm e Damfio; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
Pondst Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugfto Is situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15° 25’N. and Long. 
73° 47' B., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugiio is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & S. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugho is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light¬ 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all*the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul¬ 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 

Mormugao Harbour Is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are shipped direct from Mor¬ 
mugao to any Continental Ports every facility 
being afforded for such direct shipments. Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Railway wagons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses are 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamers of over 5,000 tons not 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours 650 tons 
iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
easily be loaded or discharged. The port is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli¬ 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts. The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arriving from European or American 
Porta touching Lisbon. Fresh water can be 
obtained at a low cost. 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Company’s 
(Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man¬ 
galore call at Mormugao twice a week. The Bri¬ 
tish India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugao 
at least once a month. The Ellerman Strick Line 
maintains a regular service from Liverpool 
to Mormugao calling occasionally at Lisbon. 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. & S. M. Railway under the “Combined 
Sea and Rail Through Bills of Lading.” There 
are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweight. Goods for British India 
pass through Goa without any charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government. British 
Customs duty payable at Castle-Rock can be 
paid by the Railway Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 
M. & S. M. Ry. System to Mormugao or 
vice-versa are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
barges, etc., for unloading in the stream can 
be had at a very low charge. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the “Mormugao Improvement 
Trust ” with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro¬ 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard—0*8361 square metre), 
available for residential quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annas 
to Rs. 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in addition to an annual payment 
of 4 pies per square metre as lease-hold rent 
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Within about 60 days from the date of applica* 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is in all cases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan being required 
to be submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and the 
period within which building is to be completed 
is 2 years. Importation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail¬ 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments, this area being 
known as “ Free Zone”. Within this “ Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces¬ 
sions and privileges are granted, such as: 

(/) For Establishment of Factories or Indus - 
trial Concerns. —All machinery, building mate¬ 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc., required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 


of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur¬ 
ed within the “Free Zone.” 

(II) For Establishment of Depots of Manu¬ 
factured or Unmanufactured Goods , Bonded 
Warehouse*, etc., etc. —All goods imported by 
the Concessionaire for the purpose of such 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being improved and repacked, 
if necessary, without payment of either import 
or export duty. 

(III) Exemption of Government Taxes. —In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac¬ 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc., within the ” Free Zone " are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H.E. 
the Governor-General of Portucueso India and 
presented at the office of the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of the area and plot, 
etc., required. Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as possible. Full 
information can be obtained front the Mormugt’io 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama. 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en¬ 
trance to the ^ulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por¬ 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Aveli, 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B. B. & C. I. Rail¬ 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu¬ 
lation (1921) of 17,506 of whom 1,480 are Chris¬ 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
3ame census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. 
The number of houses is 6,069. The town of 
Daman was sacked by tho Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by tho natives and retaken by the Portu¬ 
guese in 1558, when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in Tndia. They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. The 
native Christians adopt the European cos¬ 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after tho present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement Is moist and fer¬ 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the 


case of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 
territory is under tillage, The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive Commerce especially 
with tho east coast of Africa. In those days 
it was noted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur¬ 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civii and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis¬ 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com¬ 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part 01 the soil is tho property of the Govern¬ 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tonures direct. A tax is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State. 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax 
forests, excise and customs duties. 


DIU. 


Diu is an island lying oil the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. It is composed 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simhor, 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ifide at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- j 
tjon offers for trade with Arabia and the Per¬ 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
period with a desire to obtain possession > 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth . from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
Is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to (he census 
of 1921. is 13,844, of whom 223 were 
Chrjsfjapp, 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions In India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, »nrl 
had a total population in the first January 1929 
of 290,460. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer¬ 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
It failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu found¬ 
ed the first Campagnie d'Orient, but its effoils 
met with no success. Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find¬ 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomaleo in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi¬ 
ly retook Trincomalec; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese, town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos¬ 
session of Holland. Ho was, however, com¬ 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impendinc 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran¬ 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, ho took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him In 1693, and held it until it was res¬ 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick, 
In 1697. Pondicherry became in this year 
and has ever since remained, the mostimperf- 
ant of tho French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur¬ 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagore, In Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company In 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor; Mahfi, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circ&rs, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and adminlstration- 
ln-ohief of the Frenoh possessions in India are 
vested in a Governor, whose residence is at 
Pondicherry. The office is at present held 
tyr 3ftP*}epr Gqise. fte is assisted by a 


Chief Justice and by several “Chefs de Service** 
In the different administrative departments. In 
1879 local councils and a council-general were 
established, tho members being chosen by a sort 
of universal suffrage within the ircnch terri¬ 
tories. Seventeen Municipalities, or Communal 
Boards, were erected in 1907, namely, Pondi¬ 
cherry, Ariancoupam, Modeliarpeth, Oulgarct, 
Villenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and Nettapa- 
cam, for the establishment of Pondicherry; 
Karikal, Neravy, Ncdouncadou, Tirunalar. 
Grande AId6e, Cotchory, for the establishment 
of Karikal, and also Chandernagore, MahS 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the scats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 
connected With the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue. All tho state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de¬ 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of tho Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A line of rail¬ 
way running via Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main¬ 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par¬ 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. Lemoignie. The 
Deputy Is Mons. Coponat. There were in 
1928 b» primary schools and 3 colleges 
all maintained by the Government, with 300 
teachers and 10,465 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1929) Rs. 2, 793,400. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill The 
cotton mills have, in all 1,552 looms 
and 65,048 spindles, employing 8,150 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil presses for groundnuts, and one Jcp factory# 
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The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil seeds. 
At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, and Mah^ 
in 1928 the imports amounted to Us. 10,180,969 
and the exports to Rs. 27,424,713. At these 
three ports in 1928,303 vessels entered and 
cleared ; tonnage 11 7,185T. Pondicherry is 


visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
between Colombo and Calcutta In connection 
with the Messageries Maritimes. The figures 
contained in this paragraph are the latest avail¬ 
able and are corrected up to December 1928. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle¬ 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quaiters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
chorry branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
and its population in the first January 1929 was 
188,064. It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
uuder Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc¬ 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in tho capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourih time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
Isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South A root, except where 
tiny border on the sea. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity Is stvled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government, 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi¬ 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel¬ 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
T 11 the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point, for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
is no real harbour at Pondicherry; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Duploix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Chandernagore is situated on the bank of the 
Hooahlv, a short distance below Bhinsura. 
Population (in the first January 1929) 27,393. 
The town was permanently occupied by the 
French in 1688, though previously it had been 
temporarily occupied by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1676. It did not, however, rise to any 
Importance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonio wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Chandernagore has 


disappeared, and at present It Is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
Railway is just outside French territory 22 
.dies from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
Fronch Possessions. The chief public insti¬ 
tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary’s Institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French doy- 
ernment. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The settlement Is divided into 
six communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu¬ 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1883 it was 93,056; in 1891, 76,526 ; in 1901 , 
54,003 ; in 1923, 57,023; in 1924, 50.922; 

in 1925, 279,063 and In 1929, 58,228; 

but the density is still very hieh, being 1,068 
persons per square mile. Kumbakonarn is the 
only taluk In Tanjore District which has a higher 
density. Each of the six communes—namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aidee, Nedungadu, Got- 
ch6ry,Neravy and Timoular—possesses a mayor 
and council. The members are all elooted by J 


universal suffrage, but in the municipality 
Karikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Cauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

Tlie capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of tho river Arasalar, about 
miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
th« Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
wir,h France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road¬ 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Paralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway. Karikal finally oame into French 
possession on the settlement after 1815. 
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By those who take a long view of politics in concerned It may be said that no frontier pro- 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that blem exists, save the need for an economical 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed and constructive policy. 


so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character—the local 
isBueand the international issue. For almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of recent times has been for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
looal aspect to grow in importance, until now 
it may be said, with as much truth as charac¬ 
terises all generalisations, that the local issue ! 
dominates, if it does not absorb the situation. 

The Local Problem. —The local problem. 
In its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of the high¬ 
est mountains in the world. The thin valleys 
in these immense ranges are poorly populated 
by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, rendered 
the fiercer and the more difficult by professing 
the martial Moslem faith, accentuated by the 
most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the popu¬ 
lation if, it is in excess of the supporting power 
of the country. Like mountaineers in all parts 
of the world, these brave and fearless men have 
sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture by 
raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern¬ 
ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wade's road. The High¬ 
land problem ha3 disappeared so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Road,” he will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which 


Towards Afghanistan— Far otherwise is 
It with the section of the frontier which stret¬ 
ches from Baluchistan to the confines of Nepal. 
That has, for three quarters of a century, been 
the scene of almost ceaseless military operations, 
which have constituted a devastating drain on 
the Indian exchequer. One seeks in vain for 
a clear and definite policy guiding the actions 
of the Government of India. One explanation 
of those inconsistencies is found in the existenc< 
of two schools of thought. Once the frontier 
with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa¬ 
tion of the whole country right up to the con¬ 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country. But those who 
l looked at policy not only from the military 
I standpoint, were conscious of two considerations. 
They saw that occupation up to the Afghan 
frontier only meant the shifting of the frontier 
problem farther North. Instead of the differing 
tribes, we should have to meet the Afghan on 
our border line. If Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, whoso 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly. The Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Khost. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved agaiust 
the rebellious Khostwslis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There¬ 
fore the occupation of the frontier up to what 
is called the Durand LIdc, because it is the 
line demarcated by Sir Mortimer Durand as the 
British Plenipotentiary, would simply have 
! meant that in time of troublo we should have 


we are dealing was concerned, two policies to deal with Afghanistan instead of a tribe 

were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir or two, and with the irreconcilable tribesmen 

Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter- j along our difficult line of communications, 
ing into military occupation of the principal j There was the further consideration that flnan- 

points, and thence controlling the country, ciers were of the sound belief that even if the 

At the same time close engagements were entered I Forward Policy was wise from the military 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom , standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
the tribesmen were kept in order. That policy definite period greater than the Indian finances 
was so successful that whilst the administration would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not j Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
seriously embarrass the Government of India expansion of Russia in Central Asia. The easiest 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on I passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
the land. Not that the country was entirely from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings j have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
necessitated occasional military operations, loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
general tribal disturbances which followed control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
in 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
frontier area whioh is embraced in that generic ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
term. So far as this section of the frontier is that is to say up to the Afghan frontier; and the 
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Close Border School.which would have us remain 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 

The Two Policies*— The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un¬ 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
posts by adequate means of communication. 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier,and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The IndependentTerritory ,in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now it has 
often been asked why we did not follow the 
precedent of Baluchistan and “Sandemamse” 
the Independent Territory. That is one of the 
perennial topics of Frontier discussions. It is 
however important to bear in mind that there 
were essential differences between this zone and 
Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sandeman found a 
strong tribal system existing m Baluchistan, and 
he was able to enter into direct engage¬ 
ments with the tribal chiefs. There is no such 
tribal organisation in the Independent Terri¬ 
tory. The tribal chiefs, or maliks, exercise a 
very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jlrgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Toehi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to bo mobilised to 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made. Tho emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt with it in master¬ 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry It through, in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Government's. The area so separated was 
constituted Into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis¬ 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advanc¬ 
ed military posts and concentrated the Regular 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
Tho advanced posts, and especially Important 


Passes like the Tochi, the Kurrara and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them¬ 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal ( q.v . Irrigation) led to such an Increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole borderline. 

Lord Curzon’s Success.—Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
There wer' occasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
and M ohm and expeditions, and the Waziris,and 
in particular the truculent Mahsud Waziris. never 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what 
bad gone before, it gave us relative peace. It 
endured throughout the War, though the Waziris 
built up a heavy bill of offences, wnloh awaited 
settlement when Government were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
prominently In frontier history as his iron 
father Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdm- 
rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
up the population of the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasion his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather¬ 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
War he warned the Government that he might 
often have to do things which seemed unfriendly, 
but they must trust him. In truth, the position 
of the Amir when Turkey entered on the war, 
and called Moslems everywhere to arms on the 
side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult; 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul,from which British represent¬ 
atives were stillexcluded. Buthekept Afghani¬ 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother,Nasrullah Khan,was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the Idea of Nasrullah, the arch¬ 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of *© 
brother. A military movement in Kabulj itself 
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brushed him aside and installed the son of 
HabibuHah, Amanulla Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanulla Khan soon found It was a thorny 
bed on which he lay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion in April 25,1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc¬ 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern¬ 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia could not stand the strain of 
an appealfrom theirfellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
policy, which was based on the tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to this issue, which 
wassetoutlna seriesof brilliant articles which 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its special correspondent, 
contributed to The Times. He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was meant to be a police. When the 
war broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the Regular Army mobilised. 
This is a role which it was never intended they 
should serve ; exposed to a strain which they 
should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under it. If this reasoning 
is correct*—and a strong case can be marshalled 
In support of it—then what has been called the 
failure of the Curzon policy arose from the 
misconception and misdirection of that policy. 

Hussla and the Frontier.— On the other 
hand, if it be admitted that the Curzon policy 
was sound, and that its success was marked—a 
proposition with which we are in general agree¬ 
ment-—it can also be claimed that the Curzon 
policy owed no small measure of its success to 
extraneous events. The greatest external 
force In moulding Indian frontier poiicy was 
the long struggle with Russia. For nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance In Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 
in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con¬ 
fronted In Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old ICast India Company from a trading corpor¬ 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central A sia were impossible neigh¬ 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
an&Avlth neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the adven¬ 
turous spirits in her armies, and some of the 


great administrators In the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. 'The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term “Mervousness.” This external force 
Involved <fetho Government of India in the humi¬ 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with¬ 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis¬ 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthleBs in hiB 
methods. But in the early eighties tho two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the gravo suspicion 
that the sceno had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis¬ 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir¬ 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun¬ 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur¬ 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Henceforward Russia ceased to be a material 
factor in the Indian Frontier Problem, with 
the exception of a brief period when the Red 
Army was trotted out as another bogey. 

German Influence .—But as nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
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influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as Id most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man¬ 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamcd, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 


In the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi¬ 
fied more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf. 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold in the Persian Gulf by any power— 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view—would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarums and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to sccuro British co-opera¬ 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a lino northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending theBaghdad railw ay 
Irom Basra to Kuweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bublan Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work in piercing the Amanus and Taurus 
ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Aln. Behind this rail¬ 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as " B.B.B.*’—Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended In a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German. But this agreement which 


had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail¬ 
way did not stand still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 

—•The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India, and the return traffic is chiefly concentrat¬ 
ed in October and November. From April to 
June the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in¬ 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum¬ 
stances have been a costly freak journey In 
comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra, 
is about one pound sterling a ton ; before the 
war it was often down to fifteen shillings. The 
freight from Basra to Baghdad was from thirty 
shillings to two pounds a ton. To imagine 
again that merchandise would desert this route 
for a land and sea route, which would have 
involved a double break of bulk at Constantinople 
and Haidar Pasha, Is again a chimera; the 
freight charges could not have been less than 
fifteen to twenty pounds a ton. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan¬ 
tinople—and that Power the Teutons were resolv¬ 
ed should be Germany—complete master of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East, andthe route-select¬ 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf thrpugh 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg- America corporation 
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They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 1 
Guif through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
We doubt if the Germans were ever serious 
In their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; | 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
East. These considerations have no more than 
an academic value now. Germany has been 
defeated. The Turks, now they are emerging 
from an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, are confronted with the immense 

S roblem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
eprived of the most inte'ligent section of the 
old population—the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion—are a very uncertain 
factor. The completion of the through line 
is indefinitely postponed. But as the ad's antages 
of the route, tor the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so we have placed these authoritative charac¬ 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived, 
as it must be. 


Turkey and the Frontier— The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
courier of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country , the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration it is understood never paid 
its way. For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her “B.B.B.” policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of AI-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con¬ 
cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at A) Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak 
of the war however the situation clanged. 
When the sound and carefully executod ex¬ 
pedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed intc the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main , with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselveslnvolvedin military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 


with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
Alter he Russian debdefcw* found ourselves 
Involved in a new front, which stretched from 


the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left us in an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron¬ 
tiers. Thi9 enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Negotia¬ 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement; the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak. The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot; this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain nave the necessary guaiantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
The League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which is known as The Brussels Line. After 
aC first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after¬ 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, it may be, by the throat of Italian 
aggression accepted the frontier line demarcat¬ 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier.— If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy. It is difficult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
station at Maskat, in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir¬ 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one by one after the conclusion 
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of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There had earlier been mutterings in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
Arm establishment of British rule. Far other¬ 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a bulfer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province o the Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam. 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But as in the case of Penjdeli, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
acioss Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main¬ 
taining good relations with French neighbours 

The New Frontier Problem.—The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations—most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external influences—in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
All these external influences have disappeared. 
There is no such prospect of their revival as 
justified us in taking them into consideration in 
the measures which are forced on the Govern¬ 
ments responsible. The Indian frontier question 
has therefore developed from an Imperial into a 
local question—a condition on which we must 
lay fast hold, because people are tenacious of old 
ideas, especially, when they are nearly a century 
old, and no proper understanding of the present 
position is possible, unless our consideiation of it 
is governed by this essential fact, that the fron¬ 
tier question is purely local. But whilst these 
world changes were taking place, others were in 
progress which powerfully influence the difficul¬ 
ties of the situation. The tribesman was always 
an opponent to be respected. Brave, hardy, 
fanatical, he has always been a first-class 
fighting man. Knowing every inch of the 
inhospitable country in which punitive opera¬ 
tions must of necessity take place he has nung 


on our rearguards and given them an infinite 
of trouble. Even when armed with a jezail 
and when every cartridge had to be husbanded 
with jealous care, the tribesman was a respectable 
antagonist. Now the tribesmen are every¬ 
where armed with magazine rifles, either 
imported through the Persian Gulf when gun- 
running was a thriving occupation, stolen from 
British magazines, or secured from Russian 
and Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Wazlristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier; their marksman¬ 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex¬ 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared; 
what was to take its place? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Wazlristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi¬ 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
state, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida¬ 
ted, and no good case can be made out for 
withdrawing lrom it. On the other hand, 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribe>men severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Waziris are absolutely 
intractable; that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Wazlristan, 
as far north as Laddha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particular with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
goo£ motor roads. * 

This controversy has not ended yet; indeed 
one feels inclined to say that it never will end. 
It has resulted in a typically British compromise 
The present policy has been aptly described 
as the “half-forward ” policy. There has been 
no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 

of the term, but the limit of the 

Wazlristan occupation have been fixed at 
Ramzak, not at Laddha. The network 
of consequential roads is being pushed forward. 
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The Indian rail-head, which for so long termina¬ 
ted at Jamrud, at the southern entrance 
to the Khyber Pass, has now been extended to 
Landi Kotal and the frontier between India 
and Afghanistan. The regular troops have 
been withdrawn, and their place taken by 
khassadars. The difference between the khassa - 
dare and the old tribal militia is material. 
The Militia were armed and equipped by the 


Indian military authorities; if they disappeared 
they took their arms and ammunition with 
them, and constituted a powerful reinforcement. 
The khassadars bring their own rifles with 
them, and therefore if they desert they do not 
constitute any reinforcement to those in arms 
against us. Many of these khassadars have 
already done good work in the punishment of 
tribal raids. 


I —THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Prom what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion ol Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace 
has disappeared, and that it is now a purely 
local question. No part of the frontier is more 
powerfully Influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
Importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work it quietly and efficient!} 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to oheckthe immense traflSc in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
Of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Russia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to 44 show the flag" in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. 8he was 
oredited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and iu particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Rolf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined 


( after thesigning of the Anglo-Bussian Agreement 
I and disappeared with the collapse of Russian 
power following the Revolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of A1 Katr, and moved troops 
fco enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-Americaliue to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the in¬ 
struments of Imperial policy iather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in are 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice¬ 
royalty of Lord CurzoD, bo visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen¬ 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta¬ 
blished several new consulates, and was ins¬ 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that “Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange¬ 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control will Imperil 
Great Britain's naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com¬ 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia. 44 Tbe Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
' State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
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words of great Import—"We(i.s., His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, wnich we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal." The 
negative measures following theso declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis¬ 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out In the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
In importance, until they are now more than 
they were before theso external influences deve¬ 
loped—a local question, mainly a question of 
police. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and thoso who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, 
pp. 178-133. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandim, which is the real entranco 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his¬ 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar¬ 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa¬ 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and In 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
ooncluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con¬ 
sent. 

Tbe Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs. The ill-name of this 
territory has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions. The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
Buccess, the Company’s ships of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have, been recessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1863 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1878 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. The relations 


of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Resident at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus¬ 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are—Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargah 
AJman, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi¬ 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships nave to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, malls and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf, 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vaRt 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archaeologists. The generally accepted theory 
!s that it is a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in thes** waters. 

Political Agent : Captain C. G. Prior. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more etir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of tbe Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis¬ 
cussion, General Chesney selected It under the 
alternative name of the Grane—-so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of tbe Bay to 
a pair of horns—as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 6 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex¬ 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Political Agent: Lt.-Col. II. R. P. Dickson, 
C.I.E. 

Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to tbe 
8hatt-el-Arab lie the territories or Sheikh 
Khazzal of Muhammeran. The town, favour¬ 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in Importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs, Lynch 
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Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas* 
sago to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. This importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
established refineries at Muharamerah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
which Is now under construction. 

Vice Consul at Ahwan Lieut. V. W. D. 
Willoughby. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish ArablstaD can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must bo considered in relation thereto 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of th8 Shat- 
tel-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman - 
shah and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso¬ 
potamia under King Fsisal. When the wai 
waB over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi¬ 
bilities in that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
groat military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperia¬ 
lists .there was undoubtedly the hope that thip 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a rov^lt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi¬ 
gious. Under these circumstances King Feisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the support of the I 
new kingdom,and that most dangerous condition 
arose—responsibility without any real power I 
unless King Feisal was to be a mere puppet, 
immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ¬ 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro¬ 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 3rd he 
said— 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time and decisions have now been taken. 


Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty's Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows:— 

“It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itsel f and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

I “ Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independent, 
and stable existence and has been able success¬ 
fully to assume administrative responsibility, 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider¬ 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will he subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

“ Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms:— 

It is understood between the High Contiact- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.” 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form is to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever may be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the League 
is that when the Treaty has been ratified His 
Britannic Majesty will be bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
will be in a position to take this step on the fulfil¬ 
ment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment on a stable govern¬ 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 
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Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisars State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un¬ 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons¬ 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda¬ 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Irak. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Irak for a further period of twenty-five 
years—a guarantee of stable government— 
then Mosul should be Incorporated in Irak; 
If Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit¬ 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin¬ 
guished Esthonlan General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Irak for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier— 
commonly called The Brussels Line—to Irak. 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later wiser counsels and in 1926 Turkey accepted 
a frontier substantially as drawn by the 
League. A formal treaty was concluded 
between Great Britain and Irak extending the 
mandate for a further twenty-five years. The 
British Government express the hope that a 
shorter period will be sufficient to set Irak on 
its feet as an independent and stable State; 
and the present policy of H. M’s. Government 
Is to establish this independence at the earliest 
possible date. 

A New Treaty. —A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man¬ 


datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The full 
text is not available, but a semi-official announ¬ 
cement on December 20th may be regarded as 
substantially authentic. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.” It stipulates that sepa¬ 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili¬ 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertakes to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty has undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under¬ 
takes not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons¬ 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There shall be full and frank consultation 
between the high contracting parties In all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under¬ 
takes, so soon as local conditions permit, to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which may be concluded hereafter, 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro¬ 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Bemo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There shall be no discrimination in matters 
concerning taxation, commerce, or navigation 
against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq has 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the League. 

Any difference that may arise between the 
high contracting parties shall be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove¬ 
nant of the League. The Treaty shall be 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums¬ 
tances when Iraq enters the League of Nations. 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisal’s 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and Is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay. 
Its people have not much In common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct In the 
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supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara¬ 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent Interest. The importance of Bu- 
ghire is administrative rather than commercial. 
It is the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen¬ 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahnn. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
bo the central tableland is opened, the commer¬ 
cial value of Bushire will dwindle to Insigni¬ 
ficance. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port ou the Persian coast, 
out. its trade is being diverted to Debal on the 
Pirate Coast. In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gu!f from the Ara¬ 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
sey of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of Borne 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
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and Yezd. It is of still more iiinportance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con¬ 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shorj, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinsfcone's Inlet, where the climate con¬ 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi¬ 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos¬ 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. On the Mekran coast, there is the 
cable station cf Jask, and the possible port of 
Chahbar, 

Political Resident in the Persian Qulf —Lt.-Col, 
C. C. J. Barrett, c.s.l., c.i.e. 

Residency Surgeon at Bushire— Lt.-Col. A. 
N. Dickson, M.c. 

Vice Consul at Bunder Abbas and Assistant 
to the Resident — G. A. Richardson. O.B.E. 


II—SEISTAN. 


The concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontieis 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and ©f our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
It commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base tor future 
military operations ; it is also midway athwart 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and it and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend It through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten¬ 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
througn Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 


intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russi¬ 
fied Khorassan, her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, "scientific missions" and an irri¬ 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in¬ 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun¬ 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement. Since then the international import¬ 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
British influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
Is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extended 
to the Persian Frontier, during the war as 
a military measure, but the traffic supports 
only two trains a week* 
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Map of the Northwestern Frontier 
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III—PERSIA. 


From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Persian question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it Is of 
no account. Reference is made In the intro* 
duotion to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. 'That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bitterly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect¬ 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great B ritain, 
In the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amara, 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and tho 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that tune there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North* West and con¬ 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra¬ 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order; 

To provide a loan for these purposes; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forma 
of transport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs' receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
oriicr sources. 

The Present Position. — We have given 
the main points in the Anglo-Persian agree¬ 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et seq. 
It has been explained that most Persians 
construed it into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before the Bobheviks, 


the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist¬ 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand in Persia 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look¬ 
out, but left alone she would hammer out somo 
form of Government. That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Persian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through¬ 
out the country for the first time since the assas¬ 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din. A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Miilspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. ThesJ two forces 
operating in unison gave Persia the best gov¬ 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the Irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re¬ 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mollahs, but in 1925 prevailed, when the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
lias removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc¬ 
tion. Tho least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
tho restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr. Miilspaugh and his collea¬ 
gues were offered a renewal of It on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers. 

Sir Percy Lorraine assumed office as BrltiBh 
Minister at Teheran in December 1921. 

H. B. M's Consul-General and Agent of the 
Government of India in Khorasan —H. D. G. 
Law, C.I.E. 

B. B. M*& Consul in Seistan and Kain — 
Major 0. K. Daly, c.l.E. 

Medical Officer and Vice-Consul — Major R. 
K. Kh&regat, 
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IV.—THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is gencrically 
Known as the Independent Territory. Its 
future is the keynote of the interminable dis¬ 
cussions of frontier policy for nearly half a 
century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced iD with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam." It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong¬ 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
Is the desire to be left alone. They value ^heir 
Independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu¬ 
lation. They must find the means of sub¬ 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars 
or else In the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to¬ 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to thJr own resources, punishing 
them onlir when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron¬ 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex¬ 
peditions, each ono of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per¬ 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
. of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex¬ 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
It compelled a consideration of the whole posi¬ 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
* 


tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “ limitation or your inter¬ 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex¬ 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory." It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure oar 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re¬ 
spect their tribal in lependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hiudrancc. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops eo 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyher Rifles; 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the IndiaD 
Railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, ana 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
b road -gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
girh to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thai at the mouth of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac¬ 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is re¬ 
ceiving a great development through the com¬ 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal ( q. v. Irri¬ 
gation). Now it is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 
x A New Policy, 

it saved us from serious oompllcations for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis¬ 
factory particularly in Wazirlstan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It 
endured throughout the war and did not break 
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down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his internal troubles in a jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contomptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
justified, for the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fajrly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later, it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora. But the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modern 
weapons of precision,they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans caved in. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army; and more 
fchah once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by tha fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un¬ 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para¬ 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, It was seen fcl^j; 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer wel^ 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely largp, and seemingly unend¬ 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac¬ 
tice the discussion Is really focussed on 


Waziristan. In essentials it is the aged con¬ 
troversy—shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandemau 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes¬ 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen¬ 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy.—The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa¬ 
tion ” and the “close border” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Ivurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes¬ 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand lino will come more and moro under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desiie 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.” The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont¬ 
rol, gave us moderate—or rather it should be 
said bearable—frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not withstand the wave of fanaticism, and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, of 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell 
in the military phraso of the hour, it could not 
stand the test of religious fanaticism or an 
Afghan War. The very word Militia became 
anathema. 

The Policy.—The new policy adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In/a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislatures. He said it had been decide^ to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan} to 
open up the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its thefa ter¬ 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber tb the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take ovier the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
Immediate policy was soon modified so far as 
the garrisoning of these frontier positions by 
Regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
immcnsely unpopular *n the'regulararmy, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them. 
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The new form of Irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The Elhas- 
sadar is an extremely Irregular Irregular. He has 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis¬ 
tinguishing kind ofpagri . In contradistinction 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one Informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Khnssadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 


are asked. If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles, nor does It risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one tning to say that commanding posts 
in Waziristan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan. 


V.—WAZIRISTAN, 


We can now approach the real frontier ques¬ 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed to the January number of “The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,” written by Lt.-Col. G. M. Routli, D.S.O. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral - 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 

{ >onds with the Durand Line separating India 
rom Afghanistan. This is the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water¬ 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con¬ 
fused in hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect¬ 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
Important villages of Kaniguram and Makin. 

The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round BanuU to the sandy desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu. 

Where Irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hone for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabitants- —The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs. 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and Inter-marriage 
is the exception—in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
irialiks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy.—The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes. Even 
now only part of the country Is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards .a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
arrisous at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, 
n addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuda. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi* 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Programme. —Lt.-Col. Routh then out¬ 
lined a possible policy for Waziristan. We 
give it textually, because we believe it substan¬ 
tially reflects military opinion in India:— 

To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the inhabited tracts. Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continued 36 miles 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wana f Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or CD-Indus zones ? 
The Razmak district round Makin 6,000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
11,556 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps; there is no doubt that 
a forward railway pulley will hplp to solve 
the problem. A line b&s been surveyed from 
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Tank to Draban and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Gumal Tangi 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Kach is the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajuri Kach via Tanai 
and Rogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi¬ 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com¬ 
munications. The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thai 
and thence to ldak via Spinwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road through Razmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. Eventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
via Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Razmak, 
which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied. 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stations in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. 

The Compromise.— The new policy, which 
has been called “ the half forward policy,” was 
announced in 1923. It was a compromise 
between the two extreme schools of thought. 


This involved the completion of various roads 
fit for mechanical transport within Waziriatan 
and along the Derajat border; the holding of 
certain posts, Jandola and Razmak, by Regular 
troops until this road programme was completed; 
and thereafter the location of Scouts, who are 
mutato nomine militia, at certain points on the 
roads within Waziristan, assisted by Rhabsadarx, 
or local levies, finding their own arms and led 
by their own leaders. 

Results. —The official view of the working 
of the new system is strongly optimistic. It 
is that since May 1st, 1925, Waziristan is in the 
happy position of having no history. The 
Mahsuds have discovered that if the new mili¬ 
tary roads lead into their country, they also 
lead out of it, and many of them are taking the 
opportunity of seeing something of the neigh¬ 
bouring districts of Bannu and Dera Ismail 
Khan. The building of the roads enables many 
of the Mahsuds to acquire some money honestly, 
and now it is not an uncommon sight to sec a 
Mahsud Malik, accompanied by as many of 
his friends as can find a place, driving in an old 
battered Ford towards Tank or Dera Ismail 
Khan. A promising sign is that this peaceful 
intercourse with the outer world is inducing in 
the Mahsuds a taste for the lighter episodes of 
social life. Of high promise is the opening of 
two primary schools at Karamma and Maklan. 
Along the whole frontier, between April 1925 
and the end of February 1926 only 26 raids 
were made into British districts, as compared 
with that in the period immediately following 
1919, when within three years 1,196 raids into 
British India were made. 


VI-AFGHANISTAN, 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con¬ 
sideration—the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus¬ 
sian invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary importance For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the Influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought—the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be¬ 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong Independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy thit 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up. if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 

Gales to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India—through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
cjose them, and Qf Russia to endeavour to keep 


them at any rate half open. To this end having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar¬ 
kand. Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
Is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran-Caucasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Groat 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con¬ 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to KaDdahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
Is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or tbe direct route through Seistan, 
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Further east the Indian railway system 
was carried to Jamrud later up the Khyber Pass 
to Landi Kotal. A first class military road 
sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pa83 to our advanced post at Landi Kotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a commence¬ 
ment was made with the Loi ShilmaD Rail¬ 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de¬ 
signed to penetrate the Mulla^ori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence ci Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
largely succeeded. When the late Abdur- 
rahaman was invited to ascend the throne, 
as the only means of escape from the tangle 
of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viouslv the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
chief of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub¬ 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab¬ 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur¬ 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission,—which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdch episode 
in 1885,—determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west ol 
the Khyber which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the underaarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con¬ 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the . distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
fleid, in tne event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to¬ 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre¬ 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were maae strong, jt was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of hfs 
death. All that can be said is that he dis¬ 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
ft Choice, hft would have opposed a Russian 


advance with all the force at his disposal, 
He ciosed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At thd same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War.— These re¬ 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah¬ 
man Khan had built up would oerish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib¬ 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac¬ 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. Re strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed—a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan—that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but they 
must trust him; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “ missions ” at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
wero severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in¬ 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir.—It is believed that 
if he had lived Habibullah Khau would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assassin¬ 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum¬ 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sous, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanpllab was at 
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Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arseflal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found It 
impossible to make head against him and with¬ 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
oommunicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment oi Nasrul* 
lah; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa¬ 
tion to divert its thoughts. A furthereiementof 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The disturb 
ances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghuiam Hyder Khan 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul¬ 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in¬ 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance. 

Speedy Defeat- —The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re¬ 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelnla- 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan sp’rit of 
haggling, they tried to water down tne condi¬ 
tions of the armistice, fcut as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 
196-197. 

Post War Halations- —It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorle between Afghan Be- 
presentatlves and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed. 

The main points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Mian yearRopfc, 1923, pp 197, 198-199. 


Afghanistan after the War.—Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur¬ 
der gang from within Afghanistan committed 
raids in British India, murdering English people 
and kidnapping English women. In course 
of time this gang was broken up. His Majesty 
the King o f Afglianistan has had troubles within 
his own borders which have made him glad of 
British help. The main object of his govern¬ 
ment has been to strengthen tho resources of 
the country and to bring it into closer relation 
with modern methods of administration. But 
Afghanistan is an intensely conservative country 
and no changes are popular; especially violent 
was the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sen!, against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty ; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis¬ 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 

Bolshevik Penetration.—Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs. 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy has been foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Rcza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it has made 
certain progress. Tho first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend tho Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This has 
apparently been abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, have been given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines are being erected 
all over the country ; roads are being constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition arc being 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics has been created and is in process 
of development. In return the Bolsheviks 
have received important trading facilities. The 
whole purpose of this policy is ultimately to 
attack Great Britain in India through an absorbed 
Afglianistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all they could get without the lightest inten¬ 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolsheviks. 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get Wm put; friepfo oi the Afghans were.asktog 
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themselves whether the Amir was not nourish¬ 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1925 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier 
these events aroused great indignation at Kabu 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
in Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would bo the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenborg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened, with what results remains to be 
seen. 

Russo-Afghan Treaty—Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 31st, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows :— 

Clause 1.—In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con¬ 
tracting party will obeserve neutrality in res¬ 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2.—Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 

Clause 3.—The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another's Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree toabstain 
from all sort3 of armed or unarmed interference 
in one another’s internal affairs. They will 
decidedly ndther join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against ono 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
independence, or otherwise such activities will 
he checked. Similarly, neither of the con¬ 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
Jo be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 


Clause 6.—This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature. 
It will be valid for three years. After this 
period it will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that it 
should cease after that time. 

On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub¬ 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 

Afghanistan in 1928. 

Our knowledge of recent events in Afghanistan 
is so doubtful and is based toso large an extent 
on frontier rumour, that what followsFmust be 
treated with every reserve. Authentic infor¬ 
mation is almost entirely lacking ; there has been 
no official statement; and those who know the 
North-West Frontier of India, and the proneness 
of all classes to accept the maddest stories as 
truth, will severely discount the statements 
published in the newspapers. 

The King’s Tour. —In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe. It is under¬ 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi¬ 
tions of his father, King Habibullah who was 
assassinated in 1919. The project had to be 
suspended during the duration of the War, and 
save for a visit to India shortly after his assassin¬ 
ation, the King did not leave his territories. 
King Amanulla was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and members of 
other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India, in 1919. He then took ship to Europe, 
and was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern¬ 
ment of the countries visited was anounced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident and Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal. It is understood that King 
Amanulla returned full of reforming zeal. He 
was much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of " reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
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Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
imposed : it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre¬ 
scribed ; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul; at the same time, according to fairly 
well substantiated authority, the pay of the re¬ 
gular troops fell into arrear. 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes¬ 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the “ Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gllzai and Mangal clansmen of Khost. The 
ground for the revolt was the new criminal 
code, which was said to be in opposition to 
Mahomedan canon law embodied in the Sheriat 
and the appointment of civilian judges im¬ 
pinged on the privileges of the Mullahs. The 
rebellion was crushed, but not until after severe 
fighting; the lesson remained. Possibly also well- 
wishers suggested that what was possible in J 
Turkey, after centuries of close contact with the | 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for | 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 

A change of Kings- —Events moved rapidly 
in 1929. A notorious frontier budmash. Hacha-i- 
Saqqa, raised the standard of revolt and 
inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they wore by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent¬ 
atives in various parts of the world Issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 


outer world were broken. The Royal Air Force 
came to the rescue of the persons beleaguered 
in and around Kabul, and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest 
hitch. King Amanulla and Ills family fled 
from Kabul to Kandahar, and then from 

Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay whore they 
took ship to Europe. King Anuinulla on his 
arrival at Rome entered Into possession of the 
Afghan Legation, where; he remained. Bacha- 
i-Saqqa declared himself King of Afghanistan, 
and for a few months held his position in Kabul. 
Without money, administrative experience or 
a disciplined following his throne was a thorny 
one and he was harassed by con¬ 

stant attacks. The most formidable of these 
were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion of the 
old ruling house, with a wide knowledge of the 
world. The stories of heavy fighting which 
filtered through from the front must be treated 
with all reserve. Our information is that the 
I spear head of Nadir Khan’s attack was a band 
of three hundred of those doughty fighters 
| the Mahsiuls, and with their aid lie forced 
his way into Kabul, where he declared himself 
King and was recognised as such. Baeha-i- 
Saqqa was executed with other rebels, and when 
the year closed Nadir Khan was to all seeming 
in firm possession of the Kingdom. He despatch¬ 
ed members of his family to the principal 
Afghan Legations in Europe, and is credited 
with the desire to negotiate a fresh treaty of 
amity with Great Britain. Though it does not 
strictly belong to the history of the year, mention 
may bo made of a Shinwari rising near tin* exit 
from the Kliyber Pass in February 1930, which 
was repressed with unexpected success and 
vigour. The truth seems to lx* that the Afghans 
are weary of disorder and will at any rate for 
the time being rally round a King who will 
give them peace and security. Trade with 
India has been reopened, and when the year 
closed order reigned in Afghanistan. 

British Representatives—R. R. Maconachie, 
C.I.E, 


VII—TIBET. 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
eirliest elforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Laraa of Shigatse,—the spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un¬ 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1004, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was m*de to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
hut it was abandoned in deference to the oppo¬ 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 


Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa¬ 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the, 
conduct, of trade across the Sikkkn-Tibet 
frontiers These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
towhicb British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re¬ 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish¬ 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 
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Russian Intervention 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse j 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a I 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re-1 
markable asjend&ncy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re¬ 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis¬ 
sion of which the head was oiflcially described 
in Russia as ** the senior Tsanite Khoinba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet."’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900. i 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at! 
Livadla. Dorjieff returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of a* 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoflf. They i 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Kassian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the timB it was 
rumoured that. Dorjieff had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro¬ 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after¬ 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the id 3a of Chinese suze¬ 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out¬ 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho¬ 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern¬ 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Yoiirnrhusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of dolay It was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti¬ 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
Bharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
ruppes) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 

9 


the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The lhde$- 
nlty was reduced from seventy-five lakhs' of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 190fi) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri¬ 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open¬ 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish¬ 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

j The sequel to the Anglo-Rua°ian Agreement 
! was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 
Tib it. in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband’B great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzeraintv of China over Tibet had been ex¬ 
plicitly reaffirmed. It. was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela¬ 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a “constitutional action, M it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res¬ 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to '•onvert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho¬ 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean¬ 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Uig*, the seat of another BuddbiBt Pontiff; 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Tbence 
he proceeded to Peking, when* he arrived in 

1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 

1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate* sought a refuge in India. He 
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was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re¬ 
presentations of the Government of India; 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
oountry which was a neighbour, cn intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with .Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main¬ 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment wsb that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con¬ 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu¬ 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erh-feng. Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sonant escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and In 1913, 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese internal administration; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
wa« met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the Internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
MoMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern¬ 


ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
Issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled In June which re¬ 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, In which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was much less a 
local than an external question, and was in¬ 
fluenced by our relations with Russia and 
China rather than with our relations with Tibet. 
Russia having relapsed into a state of consider¬ 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a state of absolute confusion these external 
forces have disappeared, and Tibet no longer 
looms on the Indian political horizon. The 
veil has been drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 
affairs in that country pursue an isolated 
course, with this considerable difference. The 
Dalai Lama is now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India. In 
1920 he requested that a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Governmeut in 
China, and Mr. Bell, C. M G., I. C. S., Political 
Officer in Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose. 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 
Lhasa and India was established. 

British Trade Agent, Oyantse and Yatunu .— 
Captain D. R. Smith. 


VIII —THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con¬ 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitr&l to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of tile small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
and the trne frontier. The first of these fron¬ 
tier States Is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 


(q.v.y, It is almost the only important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, and 
it worthily discharges them throogh the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops—four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat¬ 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting material. One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir—that through Ladak. 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
This Gurkha State stands in special relation 
with the British Government. It is for ail 
practical purposes independent, and the British 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing 
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machine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Mahara? 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodla Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Ministei, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
3ir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Oovemment 
Nepal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet. The 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the Chinese marened an army to the con¬ 
iines of Khatmandu— one of the most rsn«arK- 
able military achievements in the history of 
Asia * Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Ministe Nepal has been largely tree from 
inrernal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit¬ 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose j-ulers are Mongolian by ex¬ 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided bv them in its foreign relations. After¬ 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
be-t means of improving communications with 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhichhakhori to Raxaul. Great 
success has attended the efforts of the Nepalese 
Government to abolish slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes— 
the Da flag, the Miris, the Abors and the Mishmis. 
Excepting the Abort none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and Dr. Gregorson by the Mlnyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 


military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 In subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Rs. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were Bent to the Mishmi and Mlri 
countries. Close contact with these forest-dad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac¬ 
tice of head hunting, which Is still vigorous¬ 
ly prosecuted by the Independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills Is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States Is for the most 
part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
thi9 area, a labyrinth of hills In the north, no 
direct administrative control Is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins. Civilisation is said to be progress¬ 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
is a considerable traie with Chine tnrough 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou¬ 
sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Superintendents' and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail¬ 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage In the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this Idea has been put 
aside, for It is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would Justify the heavy expen¬ 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
o! Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the success 
of the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Hukawng Valley. In this remote place in the 
north-east of Burma a mild system of slavery 
existed, hut in response to the initiative and 
pressure of British officers they were all freed 
by April 1926 



Railways to India. 


; The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a ' railway running eastwards through Asia 
tylinor has fascinated men's minds for genera¬ 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in thpdlrection of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. . The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital In Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century- A proposal was put forward In 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to, Kowoit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin¬ 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con¬ 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was baaed the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Hallway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the General Aslan 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia ( with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Hussian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value It 
would possess In their grand aim to over¬ 
throw tne British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
In Inveigling Turkey Into It saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passlorate energy. Thus, before 
the Overthrow of the Turks and Germans In 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and In use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream In which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, fiow 
Into the head of the Persian Gulf. The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vtc 
Natarieh, on the Euphrates, thence north 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi¬ 
derable distance westward to Rut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 
*ass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 1 


off in the neighbourhood of Kifri in the direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. With 
the Turkish Nationalists In control of Ana¬ 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
through Baghdad Line is indefinitely delayed. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import¬ 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier In the Caucasus. During the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war. 
A new agreement which Was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic but the agreement 
came to naught. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
line which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman. The distance between the 
railway heads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan¬ 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir Habibullah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
borders What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Pass 
to Landi Khana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan. 

Britain's* special interests fn regard to Per¬ 
sian communications have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mnie 
routes. Special Importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the K&run 
Valley, where the Karun River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valuable West Persian oil 
wells also lie. Britain has long established 
special relation* with the Kanin Valley and 
has a large trade there. 
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Map of the Baghdad Railway . 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Name. 

Appointment. 

Station 

Afghanistan. 


Delhi. 

All Qadr Muhammad Osman Khan .. 

Consul-General 

Mr. Ghulam Ahmad Khan . 

Consul . 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Mr. Bashir Ahmad Khan . 

Do. . 

Argentine Republic. 



Don Victor M. Molina .. 

Consul . 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. J. B. Turnbull . 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Austria. 



•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, Kt., 

Consul . 

Aden. 

M.V.O., O.B.E. (on leave) 



•Mr. D. H. C. Dinshaw (acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

•Signor E. Stella. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Belgium. 


Calcutta. 

Monsieur L.Genis (on leave). 

Consul-General 

Mon. E. Ratton (acting) . 

Do. . 

Do. 

Monsieur T. J . Clement 

Do. 

Bombay. 

•Mr. E. Somerville Murray, O.B.E.(on leave) 

Consul 

Aden. 

•Mr. A. E. Adams (acting) 

Do. 

Eo. 

•Mr. F. E. L. Worke. 

Do. 

Madras. 

•Mr. J. J. Flockbarfc. 

Do. . 

Karachi. 

•Mr. C. G. Wodehouse .. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Bolivia. 



♦Senor Don Marcel Grezoux. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. J. A. Johnston . 

COQBUl . 

Rangoon 

Brazil. 



Dr. Mansel Agostinho de Heredia 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Senhor V. Avellno (acting) . 

Do. 

Calcutta 

•Mr. H. V. Simmons. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

♦Mr- A. C. Atkinson . 

Do. 

Do. 

•Vacant . 

Do. 

Bombay. 

•Mr. V. E. Nazareth . 

Do. 

Karachi. 

•Mr. 0. H. Straker . 

Do. 

Madras. 

•Mr. C. E. Pyett. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

•Mr. W. Smith Hopbum . 

Consultar Agent 

Do 

Chile. 



Senor Don Marcos G. Huidobro 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Vacant . 

Consul . 

Bombay. 

•Mr. H. W. Child (acting). 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

•Monsieur J.G. Bendlen (acting) 

Vice-Consul 

Bom bay. 

•Mr* A. R. Lelshman .. . 

Do. 

Chittagong. 

China. 



Mr. Jui-Chun Hsu . 

Consul . 

Rangoon. 

Costa Rica. 


Vacant. 

Consul . 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 



Senor W. F. Pals . 

Consul . 

Bombay. 

Senor Don Enrique Molina Y. Enrcquez 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur Fernando Bridaty del Reisgo 

Do. - . 

Do. 

Czechoslovak Republic. 



•Mr. Alexander Klauder . 

Consul 

Aden. 

Mr. Benes Carries rank of Consul-General 


(on leave) .. . 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Mr. J. Strakaty (acting). 

Do. 

I Do. 

•Mr. E. Poliak. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Vacant. 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. CK S. Mahomed . 

Consular Agent .. 

Do. 


Honorary* 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Denmark. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr. E. Somerville Murray, O.B.E. (on leave.) 

Consul . 

Aden. 

_ Do. 

♦Mr. Stanley Nicholas Day (Acting) . • 

Do. . 

♦Mr. E. H. Danchell (on leave). 

Do. 

Bombay, 

♦Capt. J. C. Richards (Acting). 

♦Mr. A. L. B. Tucker. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr. A. Hansen. 

Do. . 

Calicut. 

♦Vlr. W. M Browning (on leave) 

Do. 

Madras. 

♦Mr. J. H. Blackwell (Acting). 

Do. . 

Do. 

♦Mr. C. J. J. Britton. 

Do. 

Rangoon, 

♦Mr. A. N. Wardley . 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Karachi. 

♦Mr. L. E. C. Everard .. . 

Do. 

Moulmeln, 

Dominica. 


Calcutta. 

♦Dr. P. C. Sen. 

Consul . 

Ecuador. 

Consul 

Calcutta- 

♦Mr. E. G. Dixon, O.R.E. (on leave) .. 

♦Mr. T. E. Cunningham (Ag.). 

Do. .. .. 

Do. 

Finland. 


Bombav. 

♦Mr. C. H. A. U. Hardcastle. 

Consul . 

♦Mr. M. Joakim (on leave) . 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

♦Mr Carr. Joakim (acting). 

Do. 

Do. 

♦Mr. J. W. Macfarlane .. 

Vice-Consul 

Madras. 

France. 


Calcutta. 

Monsieur E. Ratton .. . 

Consul-General 

Monsieur E. P. F. Chalant . 

Consul . 

Bombay. 

♦Monsieur M. Garrcau. 

Commercial Agent 

Calcutta. 

♦Mons. E. Chaize. 

Consular Agent .. 

Aden. 

Vacant 

Do .. .. 

Akyab. 

♦Mr. H. G. Redfem . 

Do. 

Chittagong. 

♦Mr. E. L. Price (absent temporarily) 

Do. .. 

Karachi 

♦Mr. T. C. Beaumont V. D. (Acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

♦Mr. F. E. L. Worke. 

Do. .... 

Madras. 

♦Mr. R. B. Howison . 

Do. .... 

Rangoon. 

V acant .. .. .. .. ♦. 

Do. 

Tellicherry. 

Germany. • 


Calcutta. 

Count R. Von Bassewitz.. 

Consul-General 

Her Karl Kapp . 

Consul . 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Do. 

♦Herr H. A. W. Huchting (on leave) .. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

♦Herr H. Gloystein (on leave) .. 

Do. 

Do. 

♦Herr Edwin Oscar Bloech (Acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

Dr. Otto Eberl. 

Vice-Consul. 

Calcutta. 

Greece. 



Vacant 

Consul-General 

Calcutta 

♦Mi. A. G. Georgiadi (In charge of the Con¬ 



sulate General. 

Consul . 

Do. 

♦Mr, J. Humphrey, O.B.E. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

•Mr. I. A. Archdale 

Deputy Consul 

Do. 

Hungary. 


♦Mr. Eugene Ludwig (on leave) 

Consul . 

Madras. 

♦Mr. F. E. Hooper (Ag.) 

« Italy. 

Cav. Nobile Do Giusepp Serpi .. 

Do. .. 

Do. 

Consul-General 

Bombay. 

Count Antonio Arrivabeno . 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Comm. Dr. Franco Canero Medici 

Consul . 

Aden. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

♦Dr. G. B. Seeco .. . 

Vice-Consul 

Aden. 

Signor Cav. A. Manzato (on 1 eave) .. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

♦ Mons. Mario Cremonino (acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

♦Cav. E. Benasaglio 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Vacant .. .. . 

Consular Agent 

Rangoon. 

♦Dr. Antonio Scatas, M. D. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vacant .. . 

Do. 

Madras. 

•Signor R. Stuparich .. 

Do. .. .. 

Karachi. 

Vacant. 

Do. .... 

Akyab. 


* Honorary* 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Japan. 

Mr. 8. Kurihara . 

Mr. 8. Kuga (acting). 

Mr. M. Narita. 

Latvia. 

♦Mr. 0. Turton .. '. 

Consul-General .. .. ( 

Consul .1 

Do.1 

Vice-Consul. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon; 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Consul .. .. .. J 

•Mr. J. H. Wilson . 

Do.] 

Madras. 

Liberia. 



Vacant.. 

Consul .. .. .. Calcutta. 

Mexico. 



Vacant. . 

Consul .. .. .. < 

Calcutta. 

Netherlands. 


Calcutta. 

Dr. H. G. Von Oven . 

Consul-General .. .. < 

•Mr. W. Meek. 

Consul . 

A.den. 

Monsieur .r. G. Beudien (on leave) 

Do. • • * • • • 

Bombay. 

Mr. J. A. Am mann (Ag.) . 

Do. •. .. • • 

Do. 

Vacant . 

Do. .. •. • • 

Do. 

•Monsieur D. Van Wijngaarden (on leave) •• 

Do. .. * • • • 

Karachi. 

•Mr. C. Van Amerengen (Ag.) .. 

Do. .. • % • • 

Do. 

•Mr. W. J rj. Turnbull. 

Do. .. • • • • 

Madras. 

•Mr. A. Verhage (Ag.). 

Do. .. • • • • 

Rangoon. 

•Mr. C. E. Van Aken (Ag.). 

Vice-Consul .. ..Calcutta. 

Nicaragua. 

j 


•Mr. 0. H. A. R. HardcastTe. 

Consul .. .. .. 1 

Bombay. 

Vacant . 

Do.. 

Calcutta. 

Norway. 



Monsieur G. Ldchen 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. W. Moek. 

Consul . 

Aden. 

•Mr. F. E. Hardoastle (on leave) 

Do. 

Bomoay. 

•Mr. C. H. Hardcastle (acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

•Mr. A. 8. Todd. 

Do. 

Madras. 

•Mr. J. B. Glass 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Mr. R. W. Johnston. 

Vice-Consul 

Akvab. 

•Mr. C. M. Penny 

Do. 

j Rasseln. 

•Mr. C. H. A. R. Hardcastle (4.g. as consul).. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

•Mr. J. J. Flockhart. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

•Mr. W. S. Chapman 

Do. 

1 Moulin ein. 

Panama. 


! 

•Oav. E. Benasagllo (on leave). 

Consul . 

1 Calcutta. 

•Mr. B. Gupta (acting). . 

Do. 

Do. 

Persia. 


1 

Mirza Bagher Khan Azlml . 

Consul-General 

| Delhi. 

Mirza Jelaluddin Khan, Keyhan 

Consul 

.Bombay, 

•Mirza Ahmed Ispahan! (acting) 

Do. 

j Calcutta. 

Mirza Abdul Vahab Khan Badar 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Vacant 

Do. „ 

(Madras. 

* Khan Bahadur Mirza All Akbar Shlrazi 

Do. . 

1 Rangoon. 

•Mr. R. 8. McNiece (acting). 

Vice-Consul 

[Karachi. 

Vacant . 

Do. 

. 

Peru. 

1 

Moulraein. 

•Mr. H. V. Simmons. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur C. G. Vargas (acting) 

Consul 

1 Do 

Mr . J. A, Robin (temporarily in charge). .. 

Do . 

(Rangoon. 

Portugal. 

Dr. Amadeu da Silva. * 

Consul-General 

, (Bombay. 

•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, Kt.. 

Consul 

.(Aden. 

M.V.O., O.B.E, (on leave). 

• Mr. F. H. C. Dinshaw (Acting) 

Do . 

. Do. 

•Mr. G. 0. Moses. . . 

Do . . 

, Calcutta. 

•Rev. Avelino deSouza Vila-Verde 

Do . 

. Madras. 

•Senor A. M. De^ouza (on leave) 

Do . 

. Rangoon. 

*Senor A. P. J. Fernandes 

Vice-Consul 

. Bombay. 

• Senor T. M. V. da Silvelra(Acttng consul from 

Do . 

. Rangoon. 

30-8-27). 


♦Pr. d.T. Alfonso 

Do . 

. Karachi. 


• Honorary. 
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Name. 1 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Roumania. 

•Capt. S. A. Paymaster, I. M. S. (retd.) 

Consul. 

Bombay. 

Salvador. 

•Mr. F.R. Martin . 

Consul . 

Calcutta. 

Siam. 

•Mr. G. de. M. Kellock. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. G. L. Winterbotham . 

Consul 

Bomba>. 

•Mr. W. R. H. Taylor. 

Do. . 

Moulmein. 

•Mr. E. 33. Prior. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Spain. 


Bombay. 

Senor Don Luis de Olivares . 

Consul . 

•Monsieur E. Chaize (Acting) .. 

Vice-Consul. 

Aden. 

Dr. D. S. Fraser .. . 

Do. 

Bombay. 

♦Mr. M. Crezoux . 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Mr. W. Young . 

Do. 

Karachi. 

♦Mr. W. B. Ireland .. .I 

Do. 

Madras. 

♦Mr. H. W. Child . 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Sweden. 

Monsieur C. A. E. Silfwerhjelm (on leave) 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. A. Granberg (Acting) . 

Do. 

Do. 

♦Mr. A. E. Adams .. . 

Consul 

Aden. 

“Glacoma Zino Meli (on leave).. 

Do. . 

Bombay. 

* VI r. C. F. Buser (Acting) . 

Do. 

Do. 

•Mr. E. A. Pearson . 

Do. 

Karachi. 

•Mr K. p. Warmington . 

Do. 

Madras. 

♦Mr. A. M. Rogerson .. . 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

♦Mr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave). 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Vacant . 

Do. 

Moulmein. 

Switzerland. 


Bombay. 

♦Monsieur E. J. Lleberherr . 

Consul-General 

♦Monsieur M. M. Staub (on leave) .. ' 

Consul . 

Calcutta. 

♦Mr. J. Bleeck (acting). 

Do. . 

Do. 

♦Monsieur J. H. Heer .. .. .. 

Do. 

Madras. 

United States of America. 

Mr. R. Fraser (Jr.) . 

Uousu 1-General 

Calcutta. 

Mr. W. B. Kebllnger 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. R. Y. Jarvis .. .. . 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Mr. R. S. McNiece .1 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Mr. E B. Montgomery. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Mr. H. H. Dick. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Mr. C. K. Huston (on leave). 

Vice-Consul 

Aden. 

Mr. R. R. Willey (acting) . 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. W. h- He8sler . 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Mr. W. H. Beach . 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. W. H. Minor . 

Do . 

Calcutta. 

Mr. L. R. Stuyesant . 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. G. M. Abbott. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mr. Dorsey G, Fisher. 

Do. 

Do. 

Vacant. 

Do. 

Madras. 

•Mr. H. W. Russell . 

Do. 

Do. 

•Mr. Leland C. Altaffer. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Dr. H. B. Osborn . 

Do. 

Do. 

Vacant. 

Consular Agent .. 

Akyab. 

Vacant. 

Do. 

Bassein. 

Vacant. 

Do. 

Moulmein. 

, Uruguay. 



•Mr. J. F. Barton (on leave). 

Consul . 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. J. B. Turnbull (Ag.) . 

Do. 

Do. 

r j ■»> .. Venezuela. 

•Mr. L. de Bretton .. ,, T . 

Consol . 

Calcutta. 


• Honorary. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army o' India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto¬ 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for¬ 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese, and natives. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish¬ 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi¬ 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Oom- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom¬ 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi¬ 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French.—From this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1760 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash In Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of Independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul¬ 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1799 . 

Reorganisation of 1798.— In 1796 the 
native armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the natives numbered some 67,000, the Infantry 
being generally formed into 76 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com¬ 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces¬ 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular-army offi¬ 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu¬ 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em¬ 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore—The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native tToops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti¬ 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions.—Several Import¬ 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French ; Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817,hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten respectively 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldl, and Mebidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili¬ 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Array was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of native infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 

In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha¬ 
nistan and occupied Cabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis¬ 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measures retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former eyes. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por¬ 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron¬ 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em¬ 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. —On the eve of the 
mutiny In 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 native troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
native troops; and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops. The proportion 
of native to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa¬ 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the Bepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 


introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
In which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to Ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil¬ 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that Hour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of theEuropeans and murdered 
many. The troops then went off to Delhi. 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no senior 
officer capable of dealing with the situation. 
The European troops in the place remained 
inactive, and the mutineers were allowed to 
depart unmolested to spread the flames of rebel¬ 
lion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou¬ 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few native battalions, who join¬ 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capitali' constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime muti¬ 
ny had spread. The massacres of Oawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be¬ 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns. —During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam¬ 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar¬ 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 
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Reorganisation after the Mutiny. —In 1 

1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organized into three 
armies, viz : Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz : Punjab, Bengal. 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.— This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was aboli¬ 
shed and the Army divided into three Com¬ 
mands—the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con¬ 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there¬ 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies—the Northern and Southern—each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery wus becoming clogged with unneces¬ 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation “ Army ” to “ Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in* 
Chief. 

Present System of Administration 

The essential features of the Army, as con¬ 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
“ The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
oublication issued with the authority of the 
Government of India in 1924. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho¬ 
rity in regard to the military administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by an officer of the Indian 
Army of high rank with recent Indian ex¬ 


perience. The appointment is at present held 
by Field Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, G.C.B.. 
K.C.8.I., K.C.M.G., who was formerly General 
Officer Commanding-in*Chief of the Northern 
Command and officiated as Commander-in- 
Chief from April 1925 to August 1925. The 
Military Secretary Is assisted by one first grade 
staff officer, selected from the Indian Army. In 
order that he may keep in touch with the cur¬ 
rent Indian affairs, the Military Secretary Is 
expected to visit India during the tenure of his 
office. In addition, by a practice which has 
obtained for many years, a retired Indian Army 
officer of high rank has a seat upon the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s Council. 

The superintendence, direction aud control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested In the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other dei artments of the Government; 
in the first phase < f the representative institu¬ 
tions conferred ujon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform 3 Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction < f military policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Legislature. 

* The Commander-in-chief —The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange¬ 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The ap¬ 
pointment is held by His Excellency Field 
Marshal Sir William R. Bird wood, Bart., g.c.b., 
G.C.M.G., G.O.S.I. C.I.E., D.S.O., LL.D. He is also 
a member of the Council of State. All the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority,—the Commander- 
in-Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force in India. The Commander-In- 
Chief is assisted in the executive 3ide of hi# 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 

The Army Department.— The Staff of the 
Army Department Secretariat consists of a 
Secretary who, like other Secretaries in the civil 
departments, is a Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India as a whole, possessing the 
constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (56 Vlct- 
C. 5) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department, and for purposes of the 
Royal Indian Marine, Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Marine Department; a 
Deputy Secretary, an Establishment Officer, 
a Director of Military Lands and Cantonments, 
three Assistant Secretaries, (one of whom is also 
Secretary of the Indian Soldiers* Board) an4 
the Officer-in-charge, Medal Distribution. 
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The Army Department deals with all army I 
nervioes proper, and also the administration 
of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal 
Air Force in India, In so far as questions requir- j 
Ing the orders of the Government of India j 
are concerned. The Army Department Secre¬ 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders | 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- j 
dlnatc to Army Headquarters: it has continuous | 
and intimate relations with A’.my Headquarters 
in all administration matters and is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation 
of the India Army List. The Army administra¬ 
tion is represented in tho Legislature by the 
Army Member in the Council of State, and by 
the Army Secretary in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Military Council— Is composed of 
the Commander-in-Chlef a9 President, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice President, the Adju- J 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the J 
Master-General of Ordnance, tho Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Army Department 
and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, ; 
representing the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. It is mainly an advisory 
body, constituted for the purpose of assisting 
the Commander-in-Chief in the performance of j 
his administrative duties. It has no collective 
responsibility. It meets when convened by the 
Commander-in-Chief for the consideration of 
cases of sufficient importance and difficulty to 
require examination in conference. The heads 
of the minor independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of technical 
services attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory is divided in four commands 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief and the Independent District of Burma 
under a Commander. The details of the 
organisation are given in the table on 
the next page and it will be seen that 
Commands comprise 14 districts: 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 31 Brigades and Hiigade 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana: the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Naini Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces; the Western 
Command, whose headquarters are at Quetta, 
covers Sind, and Baluchistan. 

The General Officer Commanding-In-Chief I 
of each command is responsible for the command 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head¬ 
quarters is the Burma district which, mainly 
because of its geographical situation, cannot 
conveniently be included in any of the four J 
command areas. The Aden Independent 
Brigade which was under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to the administrative control of His 
Majesty’s Government from the 1st April 1927. 


The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constituted as it is in peace. With this end in 
view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops: 

(1) Covering Troops, 

<2) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry 
brigades with a due proportion of other arms. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India’s 
striking force in a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(а) The General Staff Branch ; 

(б) The Adjutant-General’s Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General’s Branch. 

(d) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch. 

The General Staff Branch deals with military 

policy, with plans of operations for the defence 
of India, with the organization and distribu¬ 
tion of the army for internal security and external 
use, the administration of the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, the education of officers, 
the supervision of the education of warrant 
and non-commissioned officers and men of the 
Army in India, and inter-communication 
services. 

The Adjutant-General’s Branch deals with all 
matters appertaining to the raising, organising, 
and maintenance of the military forces in officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dlftl* 
eipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and international law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war,* ecruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
Advocate-General forms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
independent before the war, is now included in 
the Adjutant-General Branch. • 

The Quartermaster-General’s Branch is 
concerned with the specification, provision, in¬ 
spection, maintenance and issue of supplies, i.e., 
foodstuffs, forage, fuel, etc., and is responsible 
for the following Services:—Transportation, 
Movements, Quartering, Supply and Transport, 
Military Farms, Remounts, Veterinary, Garrison 
and Regimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided In 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 

The Master-General of Ordnance Branch 
controls the ordnance and clothing factories, 
is concerned with the provision, inspection, 
maintenance and issue of equipment and 
ordnance stores, clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts In 
respect of food-stuffs, <ftc., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Master 
General is also responsible for the designs, 
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-Commander, Rangoon Brigade Area. 


5 § —Commander, Madras District —Commander, Southern Brigade Area: 

(2nd class.) —_ 

—Commander, Bombay District 
(2nd class.). 

Commander, Poona (Indepen¬ 
dent) Brigade Area. '_ 

—Commander, 4th (Secunderabad) 

—Commander, KJth^ijubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade. 

“\ —Commander, 11th (Ahmednagar) 
Infantry Brigade. 

~ , . —Commander, 12th (Secunderabad) 

— Commander, Mhow District— i Infantry Brigade 

(2nd class.) 


-Commander, Presidency and—- 
Assam District. 

(2nd class.) 

-Commander, Lucknow— 

District 

(2nd class.) 

-Commander, Delhi (Independ¬ 
ent) Brigade Area. 


-Commander, Meerut District.— 
(1st class.) 


- Commander, Baluehistan— 

District. 

(1st class.) 

-Commander, Zhob (Indepen¬ 
dent) Brigade Area 
-Commander, Sind (Independent) 
Brigade Area. 


-Commander, Waziristan- 
District. 

(2nd class.) 


-Commander, Lahore District.- 
(lst class.) 


-Commander, Rawalpindi- 
District 
(1st class.) 

-Commander, Kohat District.- 
(2nd class.) 


-Commander, Peshawar- 
Biatrict. 

(1st class.) 


-Commander, 6th (Lucknow) 
Infantry Brigade. 
-Commander, Allahabad Brigado 
Area. 


—Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade. 

-Commander, 7th (Debra Dun) 
Infantry Brigade. 

-Commander, 8tli( Bareilly )Infantry 
Brigade. 

-Commander, 9th (Jhansi) Infantry 
Brigade 

-Commander, 4th (Quetta)Infantry 
Brigade. 

-Commander, 5th (Quetta)Jnfantry 
Brigade. 


f —Commander, Razmak Brigade. 

< —Commander, Bannu Brigade* 

L—Commander, Wana Brigade. 

'Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) Cavalry 
Brigade. 

Commander, Ferozepur Brigade Area. 

- Commander, Multan Brigade. 
Commander, Jullunder Brigade Area. 
Commander, Lahore Brigade Area. 
Commander, Ambala Brigade Area. 

^ f 

—Commander 1st (Abbottabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 

—Commander, 2nd (Rawalpindi) 
Infantry Brigade. 
—Commander, 3rd (Jhelum)Infantry 
Brigade. 

—Commander, Kohat Brigade* 

r—Commander, 1st (Riaalpur) 

I Cavalry Brigade. 


■ j —Commander, Landikotal Brigade. 
I —Commander, Peshawar Brigade* 
1 —Commander, Nowshera Brigade. 
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insDection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
small arms, machine guns, ammunition chemical 
warfare appliances, etc. He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven¬ 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head¬ 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are * 

(1) The Military Secretary, usually a Major- 
General, who deals with the appointment, 
promotion and retirement of officers holding 
the King's Commission, the selection of officers 
for staff appointments, and the appointment 
of officers to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers. He is also the Secretary of the 
Selection Board. 

(2) The Engineer-in-Chlef, also a Major- 
General and head of the Corps of Royal Engineers 
in India. Hs is responsible for Engineer opera¬ 
tions and Engineer Services during war and 
Peace, the preparedness for war of the En¬ 
gineering services. The supply of Engineer 
stores during w T ar and peace. The construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head¬ 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
viz the Major General, Cavalry, (stationed at 
Saugor). the Major-General, Royal Artillery, the 
Colonel, Royal Tank Corps, the Brigadier, Royal 
Engineers, the Signal Officer-in-Chief, the 
Adviser and Secretary Board of Examiners 
and the Inspector of Physical Training 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of tho 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry. —There are 5 British 
cavalry regiments In India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
571 other ranks. 

British Infantry. —The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 882 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition of a British infantry battalion 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the Machine 
Gun Gorge, eight machine guns were included 


In the equipment of a British Infantry battalion. 
This number was increased to twelve in 1927 
The peace establishment of Indian combatant 
personnel Is fixed at one Indian officer and 230 
Indian other ranks. The Indian platoon, 
as it is called, Is transferred en bloc to another 
British battalion when the battalion to which 
it was originally attached proceeds on relief out 
of India. 

Koyal Artillery.— Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries. 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows: 

Royal Home Artillery .—Comprises four bat¬ 
teries and four ammunition columns. Each 
battery is armed with six 13-pounder guns. 

Field{Righer and Lower Establishment)Brigades. 
—Seven brigades on the higher establishment., 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte¬ 
ries. Three brigades on the lower establishment', 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
Of the seven brigades on the higher establishment, 
four-brigades consist of two batteries, each armed 
with six 18-pounder guns, and two batteries 
each with six 4*5' howitzers. Three brigades 
consist of three, batteries, each armed with six 
18-pounder guns, and one battery with six 4*5' 
howitzers. Of the three brigades on the lower 
establishment two consist of three batteries- 
each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and one 
battery with six 4'5" howitzers, and one brigade 
of two batteries armed with six 18-pounder 
guns, and two batteries armed with 4*5'howitzers. 
Two guns in each battery are immobile. 

Field l Reinforcement) Brigade .—The reinforce¬ 
ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and two 
4*5" howitzers. 

The 1st Field Brigade and 2nd Divisional 
Ammunition Column, Royal Artillery are 
mechanised. Other Royal Artillery units will be 
mechanised in due course. 

Ammunition Columns .—Two Divisional 
ammunition columns are maintained for 
the artillery of the first and second divisions, 
and one field ammunition column for the co¬ 
vering force brigade on the frontier. 

Indian Mountain Brigades .—Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, also 
one unbrigaded mountain battery and one 
mountain Artillery Section for Chitral. The 
British battery and two Indian batteries per 
brigade are armed, with four 3.7' howitzers; 
the remaining batteries are armed with four 
2.75' guns. The armaments of the Frontier 
posts at Kohat. Fort Lockhart, Idak, Wana 
Thai, Cham an, Hindubagh; Malakand 
Landi ICotal; Shagai: Chakdara and 

Fort Sandeman are also manned by personnel 
of Indian Mountain Brigades. R. A. 

Medium Brigades .—Two brigades, each con¬ 
sisting of one horsedrawn and three tractor 
drawn batteries. Three batteries in each brigade, 
are armed with 6' howitzers, and one battery 
with 60-pounder guns. 

Heavy Brigade .—Headquarters and one bat¬ 
tery at Bombay, and one battery at Karachi. 

Anti-Aircraft —One battery, located at 
Bombay. 
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Artillery Training Centres .--One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R. H. A. and of field 
and medium batteries and another centre at 
Arabala for Indian ranks of mountain batteries. 
These centres were created, for the recruitment 
aud training of Indian personnel. There is also a 
It. A. Boys’ Depot at Bangalore. 

Engineer Services. 

The Engineer-in-Chief. —The hoad of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
In-Chief, The Engineer-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commaoder-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for: 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer¬ 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5j The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
And economy of all projects and designs submit¬ 
ted by him. 

The Organisation .—The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz. t the ” Sappers and Miners” and ” Pioneers” 
and the Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee. Royal Bombay 
Sapjper-i aud Miners, with headquarters at 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Royal 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the Vice¬ 
roy** commission, a certain number of British war¬ 
rant and non-commissioned officers, Indian non¬ 
commissioned officers and Indian other ranks. 
The Corps are commanded by a Lieut.- 
Colonel, who is assisted by two Majors, 
a* Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Subadar- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
acoompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry ' 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply I 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
Infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
*’tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni¬ 
cal work In connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control 
all military works in India, and Burma 
except in the case of a few small outlying 
military stations, which are in charge 
of Public Works Department. They control 
all works for the Royal Air Force and for the 
Royal Indian Marine; and they are charged 


i with all civil works in the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 
I ml8sioner and Agent to the Governor-General. 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Chief Commissioner. The Chief 
Engineer, Western Command, is the Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Agent to the Governor-General 
m Baluchistan. Both at Army Headquarters 
and in Commands there are Staff Officers, R. E. t 
and Technical Officers. At the headquarters 
of each district there is a Commander, Royal 
Engineers, assisted in the 1st and 2nd class 
districts by A. C. S. R. E. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into subdivisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani¬ 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub¬ 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store* 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force In India- 

The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Commander-in-Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire. 
The Air Force budget is incorporated in the 
Military Estimates. The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal whoso rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut.-General in the Army. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain¬ 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary's branches, the Quartermaster-Ge¬ 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Array Headquarters. 

Subordinate formations. —The formations 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are:— 

(i) Group Command, comprising 2 

Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis. 

(ii) Wing Command comprisng two 

squadrons not on a station basis. 
Hi) Station Commands. 

iv) The Aircraft Depot. 

v) The Aircraft Park. 
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Group Command. —The Group Command is 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank to a Colonel in the Army. His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the R. A. F. in India. The 
establishment of the Group consists of 4 officers 
and 16 airmen. 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows:— 

No. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Peshawar. 

No. 2 Wing Station, R.A.F., Risalpur. 

Array Co-operation squadron at Peshawar. 

II. A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa. 

Wing Command. —There is one Wing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, R.A.F., 
located at Quetta. The Wing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap¬ 
proximately the same system as the Headquar¬ 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 4 officers and 17 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands. —There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at Risalpur. Each sta¬ 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
i.e., Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 116 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 102 airmen. The wing Station at 
Risalpur also administers the Parachute Section. 

The Squadrons.— Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala. 

The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work¬ 
shops and stores cannot economically be or¬ 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com¬ 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes the workshops and repair j 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of | 
the squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero¬ 
planes i.e., four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons. 

Of the 8 squadrons 2 are equipped with 
D. H. 9a’s and 2 with Wapitis and they are 
allotted for distant reconnaissance and bombing 
duties; the other four, which are allotted for 
Army Co-operation duties, have Bristol Fighter 
aeroplanes. 

Squadron Establishment. —The establish¬ 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of six 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 

• The establishment of other ranks fe 117 
airmen. 


The Aircraft Depot. —The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is also the main work¬ 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are car¬ 
ried out. The Depot is located at Karachi. 

The Aircraft Park. —Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be des¬ 
cribed as a central retail establishment, inter¬ 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air¬ 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con¬ 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air¬ 
craft Park is located at Lahore. New aerop¬ 
lanes received from the United Kingdom are 
erected there, but no major repairs are under¬ 
taken. In addition to the above functions, 
practically the whole of the motor transport 
bodies requred for R. A. F. vehicles are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Heavy Trans¬ 
port flight is administered by this unit. 

Composition of Establishment*!.-The per¬ 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the R. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
R. A. F. in India. The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of non¬ 
commissioned officers are also trained and 
employed as pilots for a period of five years, 
after which period, they revert to their technical 
trades. Apart from these airmen all warrant 
officers, non-commissioned officers and aircrafts 
men are employed solely on technical duties. 
The only other flying personnel who are not 
officers or N.C.O. pilots are air gunners and a 
oertaln percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and air craftsmen are employed at all 
I units. The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows :— 

(а) Technical Section . .Aircraft Depot. 

(artificers) Aircraft Park. 

(б) M. T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

(c) Followers Section . .AH Units. 

The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is as follows:— 
Officers .. .. 269 

Airmen .. .. 1,887 

Indians Officers other ranks 
and followers .. 1,096 

Civilians .. .. 146 

The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services. —In India, as in the United 
Kingdom, the Air Force has a medical service 
of its own. Flying must still be regarded at 
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prepent as an abnormal pursuit for the human 
being. It is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart¬ 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi¬ 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac¬ 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen¬ 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
ar as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 12 officers and 30 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con¬ 
trolled by the Prinicpal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India. 

Regular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry* —The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 

The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises: 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

493 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry and Pioneers*— The 

establishment of the Indian Infantry is con¬ 
stituted as follows: 

Battalions 


19 Infantry regiments consisting of .. 101 

3 Pioneer Corps consisting of .. .. 9 

1 Independent Pioneer battalion (The 
Hazara Pioneers) .. .. 1 

3 Regiments of Sappers and Miners .. 3 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of .. 20 


36 134 


The normal strength of an active battalion 

is— 



British i 

Indian 

Indian 


Officers. | 

Officers. 

other ranks 

Infantry .. 

12 

20 

708 

Pioneers .. 

11 

15 

661 

Gurkhas .. 

13 

22 

905 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows:— 
British Officers 10, Indian Officers 17, and 
Indian other ranks 792. 

The strength of a Corps Headquarters of 
Pioneers is British Officers 8, Indian Officers 9, 
and Indian other ranks 309. 

The strength of the Independent Pioneer 
Battalion is British Officers 13, Indian Officers 
17, and Indian other ranks 860. 

Bieserves for these units have to be sufficient 
to provide for an actual shortage on mobilisa¬ 
tion as well as for the maintenance of the mo¬ 
bilised unit at full strength for the first 8 months 
after mobilisation. 


Reserve,—The conditions of the reserve 
are as follows:— 

(a) There are two classes in the reserve 
Class A and Class B. A reservist is eligible to 
serve in Class A up to 10 years' combined army 
and reserve service, and in Class B up to 16 
years’ combined service. 

( b) Service in the reserve Is compulsory 
except for Gurkhas, Hazara Pioneers and trans- 
frontier personnel. On enrolment a man engages 
to serve at least 7 years in army service, and 
to serve up to 15 years in combined army and 
reserve service, if required to do so. 

(c) Reservists will be trained for not more 
than 1 month annually in the cases of Class A, 
and biennially in the case of Class B. During 
training the reservist will receive the full pay 
of a serving soldier. 

(d) While not under training, the reservist 
will receive pay as follows:— 

Class A, Rs. 7 per mensem. 

Class B, Rs. 4 per mensem. 

(e) A reservist will be discharged from the 
service after 15 years’ combined army and re¬ 
serve service, when he will receive a pension 
of Rs. 3 per mensem, or, if he desires it, a gra¬ 
tuity of Rs. 300 in lieu. A reservist who is 
invalided from the reserve Is granted a gratuity 
varying between 3 and 6 months pay and good 
conduct pay according to service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows:— 


Cavalry 

2,943 

Artillery 

2,329 

Sappers & Miners 

1,660 

Indian Signal Corps .. 

994 

Infantry 

.. 22,960 

Gurkhas 

2,000 

Pioneers 

1,240 

Independent Pioneers 

81 

Total 

.. 34,207 


The Indian Signal Corps— The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. The 
head of the corps is the Signal Officer-in-Chief, 
who belongs to the Royal Corps of Signals 
and is attached to the General Staff Branch at 
Army Headquarters as % technical adviser on 
questions connected with signals, and is also 
responsible for the technical inspection of all 
signal units. A chief signal officer with similar 
functions is attached to the headquarters of 
each Army Command. The British portion of 
the Corps has now been amalgamated with the 
Royal Corps of Signals. 

The headquarters, termed the Signal Train¬ 
ing Centre, India, are located at Jubbulpore, 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 
a staff, British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarters of a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners. 
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The various types of field units and the num¬ 
ber maintained are:— 


Corps Signals Headquarters in¬ 
cluding Line and Wireless 

Company .2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops .. 4 

Divisional Signals.4 

Signal Parks .2 

District Signals.3 

Medium Brigade Royal Artillery 
Signal Section .. .. .. 1 

Field Brigade Royal Artillery Signal 
Section.1 


In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1920 with the transfer of Communi¬ 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising f 
of the ‘ A ’ and 4 C ’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each, the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters and 
the formation of one Medium and one Field 
Brigade Royal Artillery Signals Sections. The 
District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Kohat. 

Royal Tank Corps— Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 


Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
are located as follows:—the Northern Group at 
Murree, this Group Headquarters com¬ 
mands companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commands companies 
in the Southern ahd Western commands. 
There is a school at Ahmednagar for the 
training of R. T. C. personnel and the conduct 
of experiments. The Colonel, Royal Tank Corps, 
at Army Head-quarters, acts as Technical 
Adviser on Tanks and Armoured Cars. 

The smallest tactica unit is the sub-section 
(two armoured cars). There are two sub¬ 
sections in a section, and 3 sections in a com¬ 
pany. Each section is commanded by a cap¬ 
tain or a subaltern, and the company by a 
major. In addition to 12 armoured cars 
(4 in each section), there is a mechanical reserve 
of 4 cars on the headquarters of each company. 

5 Companies are equipped with Crossley 
armoured cars. 

1 Company is equipped with Rolls-Royce 
1921 pattern. 

1 Company is equipped with Rolls-Royce 1914. 

1 Company is equipped with Guy (six-wheeled) 
armoured cars. 

With the exception of the company with 
Rolls-Royce 1914 pattern, which have only 
one Vickers gun, all the remaining armoured 
cars are armed with two Vickers guns. 


The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below:— 



Medical Services. —The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi¬ 
sations:— 

(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

(b) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employment; 

(c) The Indian Medical Department, con¬ 
sisting of two branches, viz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

(e) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs¬ 
ing Service for India. 

(f) The Army Dental Corps. 

iff) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

(A) The Indian Hospital Corps. 


Of these categories, the officers ana men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of tho 
Indian Medical Department and tho 

Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur¬ 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Troops Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange¬ 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Cross Society for the medical 
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treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Indian Army Service Corps.-—The In¬ 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army, It has developed from the Commis¬ 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to 1923. The Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely : (a) Supply, (b) Animal 
transport, >nd (c) Mechanical Transport The 
latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
is, generically, a sub-division of tho Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories in the following table:— 


Supply. 

Officers with King's commission .. 186 

Indian officers .. .. .. 68 

British other ranks.. .. .. 365 

Civilians.750 

Followers.2,775 


Total .. 4,134 


Animal Transport. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 74 

Indian officers .. .. .. 156 

British other ranks. 53 

Indian Civilians. 123 

Sllladar lance naiks and sarwans 280 

Indian non-commissioned officers 

and drivers .1,567 

Artificers and followers .. .. 1,620 


Total .. 4,873 


There are also 1,576 driver reservists. 

The total numbers of mules and camels main¬ 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir are 
14.512 and 4,704 respectively. There are also 
366 pack and draught horses 468 ponies and 12 
bullocks. Wheeled and pack transport are 
combined. The company on the lower estab¬ 
lishment represents the pre-war “ cadre," other 
companies being mantained in peace-time at 
full war establishment. 

Mechanical Transport. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 201 

Indian officers . 73 

British other ranks.408 

Indian other ranks .. .. 3,298 

Indian civilians .419 

Indian artificers.1,860 

Followers.816 

Total .. 7,095 


There are also 2,588 reservists. 


The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following:— 

(a) Field units— 

11 M. T. Companies, consisting ot 
11 headquarters, 30 service sec¬ 
tions (higher establishment), 5 
service sections (lower establish¬ 
ment) and 10 sections in cadre. 

1 Independent section (higher establish¬ 
ment) 

6 M. T. Companies for motor ambulance 
convoys consisting of 6 headquar¬ 
ters 1 section (higher establish¬ 
ment), 11 sections (lower estab¬ 
lishment). 

(6 Maintenance units— 

4 Heavy Repair shop. 

4 Mobile repair units. 

1 Central M. T. Stores Depot. 

M. T. technical inspectorate, M. T. 
depot for training Indian drivers 
Vehicle reception depot Bannu 
W orkshop section. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha¬ 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel¬ 
laneous purposes. The total establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities inlndla for 
training officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser¬ 
vice are drawn entirely from the -Royal Army 
Service Corps. 

The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M G.O. may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni¬ 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi¬ 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa¬ 
tion Is in operation under the control of the 
1 Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Remount Department .—The follow¬ 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service:—The provision of ani¬ 
mals for the Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war. The animal mobili¬ 
zation of all units services and depart¬ 
ments of the army.' A general responsi¬ 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. The ad¬ 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
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in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope¬ 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor¬ 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows: 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquar¬ 
ters consisting of one Director and a Deputy 
Director. 4 Remount officers, one attached to 
each Command Headquarters, 6 Superintendents 
of Remount Depots, 5 District Remount 
officers of horse-breeding areas and the 
Ahmednagar Stud, 16 Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India —The Veteri¬ 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. S. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The veterinary 
services include: The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistan t sur¬ 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The Indian Army Veterinary Corps is orga¬ 
nised in 12 sections, attached in peace-time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor¬ 
tant stations. 

Military Farms Department— This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches:- 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision oi dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services. —The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian oilicers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment Is as 
follows Including training schools :— 


British 

Indian 

B. 0. 

I. O. ' 

Civilians. 

officers. 

officers. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


6i 

38 

182 

34 

264 


Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows:— 

Cavalry, 7 years* service in army and 8 years 
in the reserve. 

Artillery, 6 years’ service in army and 9 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers motor 
5 for drivers and 4 in army for the Heavy 
Battery personnel. 

S. &. M. Corps, 7 years’ service in army and 
o in the reserve. 

Indian Signal Corps, 5 years' service in army 
and 10 in the reserve. 

and Pioneers (except Gurkhas, 
the 4th Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry), 7 years in army 
service and 8 years in the reserve. 

Gurkhas, Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of infantry, 4 years’ service in army 
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Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
sry 6 years in army. 

Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, iifers and pipers, 10 years* service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years* service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
is the minimum and may be extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps — 

These forces are ” Civil ” troops, i.e., they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at [.resent consist of the 
following :—Kurram Militia,Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, Chitral Scouts. Gilgit 
Scouts, Zheb militia and the Mekran Levy 
Corp3. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop¬ 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi¬ 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
is limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training la graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus¬ 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili¬ 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineerss 
infantry—in which are included railway bat- 
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tallons,—machine gun companies, Signal 
companies, and the Medical and Veter i- 
nary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day's training and, on completion of the sche¬ 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years' service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com¬ 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
E. E. (A. F.I.) at those stations, assisted by 
Indiau ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili¬ 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce¬ 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member¬ 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over¬ 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
slide of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions urban units and the university training 
corps units. The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
trained all the year round, and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units it is not intended 
to enforce the liablity to render actual military 
service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
asnd urban units. 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance. The number 
is now eighteen and, though the unite stablish- 
ment has not been completely filled in all cases, 


the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici¬ 
pated at so early a stage. It is in contemplation 
to diversify and extend the scope of the force by 
constituting some ancillary units. Although 
for the present the infantry arm only has been 
created with the addition of the I.T.F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com¬ 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli¬ 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every year he receives one month’s 
riodical training. Members of urban units 
ve only a provincial liability. 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of these being 
an entirely Parsi battalion. Members enro 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
round. During his first year every man does 
32 days' preliminary training, and in every 
subsequent year 10 days’ periodical training. 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
" Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili¬ 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Eulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili¬ 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Euling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per¬ 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
“ Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Euling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian StateB, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. The prin¬ 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt¬ 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely: 

Class A .—Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond¬ 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B .—These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A; but they are 
not organised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C .—These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma¬ 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline, and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 
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The authorized and actual strength of the 
Indian State Forces on the 1st October 1929 
amounted to— 



Authorized 

strength. 

Actual 

strength 

to 

Artillery 

1,414 

1,445 

8,380 

Cavalry 

9,314 

Infantry 

29,466 

23,098 

Camel Corps 

Motor Machine Gun Sec¬ 

465 

462 

tions 

75 

26 

Sappers 

Transport Corps 

1,170 

1014 

1,699 

1,696 

Grand total.. 

43,603 

36,121 


Officers. 

There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from tho Gurkha oncers of Gurkha battalion 0 , 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Until recent years Indians were not eligible for 
King’s Commissions, but a limited number can 
now obtain such commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. A third source is from among Uni¬ 
versity candidates. When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, In the first Instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential 
that every officer should, in the first instance, 
receive a thorough grounding in combatant, 
duties, and acquire at first hand an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission¬ 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 


course, attained at 20 years* service; 
promotion beyond this rank is determined by 
selection. 

Indian Officers.— One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King's 
commission in the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways ; (1) By qulaifying as a cadet through the 
Royal Military College Sandhurst. Examinations 
are held twice a year, in India for the selection 
of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and officers 
deserving Indian officers or non-commissioned 
officers of Indian regiments promoted from 
the ranks or those appointed direct as jemadar. 
These receive their commissions after training 
at the Royal Militarv College as Cadets and 
qualifying in the usual way. (3) By the bestowal 
or honorary King's commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full Kurgs commission. 
The first two avenues of selection mentioned 
afford full opportunity to the Indian of, 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military career on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand¬ 
hurst. Ten vacancies at Sandhurst are reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli¬ 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission In the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. The units selected for Indianization 
were: 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry; 
2ndBn. Madras Pioneers; 4/19th Hyderabad 
Regiment; 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry; l/7th Rajput Regiment (Q. 
V. O. L. I.); 1 /14th Punjab Regiment; 2/lst 
Punjab Regiment. 

Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units:— 
Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers* School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms Schools (India). 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala. 
Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 
Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 
Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta¬ 
blishment, Rawalpindi. , , 

Indian Army Ordnance Corp3 School of 

Instruction, Kirkee. 
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The Fighting Races , 


The object of these Schools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant 
supply of officers, warrant officers, non¬ 
commissioned officers and men, provided with a 
thorough up-to-date knowledge of various 
technical subjects, and with the ability to pass 
on this knowledge. 

Following the procedure adopted at Home, 
the Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were 
amalgamated inFebruary 1927. instruction 
in the rifle, light gun, etc., is carried out at 
Pachmarhi and in the maohine gun at Ahrned- 
nagar. 

The King George’s Royal Indian Military 
Schools at .Ihelum ana Jullundur and the 
Kitchener College, Nowgong, also exist for 
the education or the sons of Indian soldier 
with a view to their finding a career in the 
Indian Army. The latter at present assists 
in the training of Indian N. C. Os. f< r pro¬ 
motion to Vicceroy's Commission. The Prince 
of Wale’s Royal Indian Military College at 
Dehra Dun exists for the preliminary education 
of Indians who desire to quality for the King’s 
Commission in the Army through Sandhurst. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 

Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Rwerve of .Officers, 
a body of trained offleersa available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons this reserve did not 
ful i requirements and in 1922 the Army in 
India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

The revised Regulations for the A. I. R. O. 
published in 1926 provide that the following 
gentlemen may be granted commission in the 
Reserve:— 

(1) Officers who having held King’s com¬ 
missions and retired from H. M.’s forces, are not 
liable for further service. 

(2) Officials, other than Military officers, 
serving under the Government of India or a 
»ocal Government. 

(3) Private gentlemen residing in India, 
possessing the requisite qualifications and 
previous training. 

The Reserve comprises each arm and branch 
of the Army and the officers are posted to 
definite branches and units. 

All officers are required to undergo periodical 
training up to a maximum of 30 days a year 
and receive pay and allowances admissible to 
regular officers of the same rank and arm of the 
service, during training. 

Members of the Auxiliary Force, India, may 
become “ officers designate ” for the grant of 
commissions in the A. I. R. 0., upon the calling 
to army service of that reserve. 

Officers and officers designate receive Rs. 200 
annually as a retaining fee, and an outfit 
allowance of Rs.400, on joining. 

The strength of the Reserve on the 1st 
January 1930 was 1,610. 

Reoruitment for the Reserve has been extended 
to Ceylon, the number to be commissioned in 
Ceylon being limited to 50. 

The Fighting Races. -—The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 


of the gieat war have caused some modifica¬ 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tiibeB 
enlisted in the Army hava since the war un¬ 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Siklis 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution 
of the Gurkhas was also large; it is probable 
that these jesses preserve their preponder¬ 
ance. The Sikhs, who Inhabit the Punjab 
originated in a sect founded near Lahore by a 
peasant in the early part of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury and in the course of a hundred years grew 
into a formidable militant power. Muhamma¬ 
dans of various races contribute a still larger 
proportion to both the cavalry and infantry. 
These are drawn both from the north and the 
south of India, as well as from beyond the Fron¬ 
tier. They are all excellent fighting men, hardy 
and warlike, who have furnished soldiers to all 
the great powers of India for many hundreds of 
years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are per- 
naps unequalled by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arm8. 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con¬ 
siderably increased. As fighters in the bills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonisare equally good mountaineers. 

The proiesslonai military caste of India from 
time immemorial nas been the Rajput, inhabit¬ 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin¬ 
ces aud Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed tne 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high a-ifite and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar¬ 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Kohtak dis¬ 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805. They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefields of Europe. Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re¬ 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved effi¬ 
ciency in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers In future. 

In addition to the castes that have been men¬ 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
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neer regiments and Sappers and Miners, and 
done their duty well In every campaign in which 
thev have been engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Cross was 

awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Creat War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 

A large number of Indian Office”' and men 
were also granted Foreign decoratkns. 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War - 

In a despatch by the Commander-In-Chief 
published In July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 

Effective! 

ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India's contri¬ 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Array, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran¬ 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak¬ 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were Rent over¬ 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per¬ 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over¬ 
seas was 175,000.* 

S, 1929. 

— 

Officers with King’s 
Commissions. 

British other ranks. 

Indian Officers with 
Viceroy’s Com¬ 
missions. 

Indian other ranks. 

Clerks and other 
civilians. 

Followers. 

Indian reservists. 

i 

o 

3 j 

4 

5 

6 

7 j 

8 

1. Combatant Services (includes 
Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Corps.) .. 

4,145 

56,134 

3,417 

1,30,948 

(a) 

20,498 

35,119 

11. Staff (inclusive of personnel of 
Administrative Services.) .. 

572 

511 

7 

113 

1,395 

545 


III. Training Establishments (in¬ 
clusive of personnel of De¬ 
partmental Corps.) .. 

118 

162 

9 

106 

64 

340 


IV. Educational Establishments .. 

64 

165 

35 

34 

259 

305 

.. 

V. Indian Army Service Corps 
( Numbers taken after deduc¬ 
ting the numbers included 
in items I, II, and III) 

397 

806 

292 

16,022 

1,235 

6,194 

7,338 

VI. Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 

( Numbers taken after deduc¬ 
ting the numbers included in 
item II.) 

69 

573 

6 

1,757 

575 

206 


VII. Medical Services ( Numbers 
taken after deducting the num¬ 
bers included in item II.) .. 

904 

861 

719 

4,288 


4,748 

3,440 

VIII. Veterinary Services ( Numbers 
taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 
II.) . 

40 

4 

104 

574 

46 

90 

200 

IX. Remount Services. ( Numbers 
taken after deducting the num¬ 
bers included in item II.) 

39 

24 

28 

i 195 

47 

3,093 


X. Miscellaneous Establishments 
(inclusive of Military 

Accounts Department) 

259 

184 

\ 11C 

* 543 

; 6,920 

1,574 


XI. Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces (Permanent Estab¬ 
lishments) 

164 

40J 

) 


12 

: 5 


Total 

6,771 

59,821 

r 4,735 

> 1,54,58C 

1 10,853 

! 37,598 

i 46,097 


(a) Included in column 7. 

* For a record of the services of the Indian Army In the War, see " The Indian Year 
Book " of 1920 , p. 152, et t$q. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence . 

Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 

A part of the Defence expenditure on the are being prepared at the standard rate of 1«. 
Indian Budget ia incurred in England, the 6 d. per rupee. 

nature of such expenditure being indicated in As a rule, the receipts collected by the ra¬ 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mili- r i 0U8 departments are not set oft against ex- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This penditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from shown separately on the receipts side of the 
India. From the 1st April 1920 to the 31st budget. This is especially the case with the 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on receipts of the Military Departments, which 
the basis of the rate of 2 8 per rupee for the con- amount to considerable sums, 
version of English sterling transaction into The Provincial Governments incur no ex¬ 
rupees. From the 1st April 1927 the accounts penditure for Military purposes. 


SUMMARY OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (Gr088.) 

Table 1*__ 



1927-28. 

1928-29. | 

1929-30. 


Closed 

Accounts. 

1 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 
estimates 
as passed. 

Army . 

Marine .. 

Military Engineer Services . 

Rupees (000’s omitted.) 

61,07,48 53,16,04 53,03,78 

' 6,36 83,97 82,22 

4,50,09 4,46,43 4,72.71 

Total 

1 56,33 94 

| 58 46,44 

1 58,58,71 


Notes. —(1) This summary includes the (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- Government, as also all contibutions to the 
diture on non-effective services, but does not Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
include debt services. included in the above figures. 

Analysis of Defence Expenditure. 


1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and England separately :— 

Table 2. 



1927-28. 

1928-29. 1 

1929-30. 


Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budgets 

Estimate. 

India. 

A. Standing Army : 

(1) Effective Services: 

Maintenance of the Standing Army 
Administrative services 

Manufacturing establishments 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 

and animals . 

Special Services 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellaneous . 

Rupees (000’s omitted). 

15,56,96 

6.63,18 

2.61,21 

2,00,78 

5,12,45 

14 

2,76,41 

Total Effective Services 
(2) Non-effective Services: 

Non-effective charges . 

B. Auxiliary and Territorial Forces : 

Effective. 

C. Royal Air Force : 

Effective. 

Non-effective . 

Deduct — 

Probable savings In connection with the 
introduction of new measures .. 



34,71,13 

3,40,41 

92,95 

1,07,84 

29 

— 62,50 

Total: India: 

Effective. 

Non-effective . 

35,41,36 

3,40,43 

36,72,96 

3,42,80 

36,09 42 
3,40,70 

Total 

38,81,80 1 

40,15,76 

39,50,12 
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(Rupees OOO’s omitted) 


1. Standing Army .* 

(1) Effective Services: 

Maintenance of the Standing Army 
Administrative Services 
Manufacturing establishments 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com¬ 
mands, etc. . 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 

Special Services. 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala¬ 
rial measures, hot weather establish¬ 
ments and miscellaneous 

Total Effective Services 


(2) Non-effective Services 
B. Royal Air Force : 
Effective 
Non-effective 


Total: England 


Total Army Expenditure : 
Effective 
Non-effective 


Grand Total 


44,67,07 

8,36,71 


The amounts expended in England on effec¬ 
tive services consist of such charges as pay¬ 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish¬ 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave 
nay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im¬ 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 

Although a sum of Rs. 651 millions only has 
been allotted in the Budget for 1929-30 to meet 


the net expenditure on Military Services, 
Rs. 585‘8 millions (including receipts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“ Army,” made up of Rs. 447*2 millions 
for expenditure in India and Rs. 138*6 millions 
in England. 

The gross working expenses of military esta¬ 
blishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me¬ 
chanical transport workshops are included in 
the Budget. 

The division of expenditure on Military 
Ebgineer Services between India and England 
is shown below: 



1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

Closed 

Revised 

Budget 

Accounts. 

Estimates. 

Estimates. 


(Rupees OOO’s omitted) 
4,10,97 I 3,85,17 I 
3,24 3,57 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS 

The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main facts as re- 
girds their health for the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and tor ohe years 1920 
to 1928:— 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1010-14 average .. 


69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094*57 

1915-19 


66,199 

58,367 

583 

1,980 

3,277-53 

1920 


67,332 

61,420 

385 

2,314 

3,488*08 

1021 

.. 

58,681 

60,5 J 6 

408 

749 

3,070-04 

l >22 


60,166 

37,836 

284 

714 

1.902-32 

1923 


63,139 

37,595 

237 

979 

1,793 31 

1924 


58,614 

38,569 

246 

879 

1,857 95 

1925 


57,378 

36,069 

166 

997 

1,750-19 

1926 


56,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,.58-GO 

1927 


55,632 

34,<660 

149 

829 

1,654-22 

1928 

l 

56,327 

• 3,031 

166 j 

| 

556 

1,635*99 


INDIAN TROOPS. 

The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1928 :— 







Aver- 

Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis¬ 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

I 

age 

cons¬ 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis¬ 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. | 

Aver¬ 

age 

cons¬ 

tantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

(average) 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,662 

544-6 

4*39 

5-4 

20-7 

1915-19 

(average) 

204,298 

161,028 

3,435 

4,829 

7,792 

788-2 

10-81 

23-6 

38*1 

1920 

216,445 

164,987 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762*3 

9-ftl 

21-1 

42-8 

1921 

175,384 

119,215 

1,78' 

3,638 

6,031 

079 7 

10-16 

20-7 

34*4 

1922 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

2,659 

3,639 

524-0 

0-86 

18*0 

24*6 

1923 

143,234 

66,847 

856 

2,328 

2,955 

466-7 

5-98 

16-3 

20 63 

1924 

134,742 

57.014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

2,053 

4 *' 3 • 1 

573 

12-8 

18 05 

1925 

136,473 

48,691 

547 

1,712 

356-8 

4-01 

12*5 

15*04 

1926 

135,146 

52,517 

507 

1,569 

2,082 

388 6 

3*75 

11-6 

15*41 

1927 

133,200 

47,054 

442 

1,842 

1,972 

358.6 

3-37 

12-8 

15*03 

1028 

131,190 

48,739 

372 

1,251 

2,034 

371.5 

2*81 

9*54 

15-51 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu¬ 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes in its composition, the most 
recent being in the direction of strengthening 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength in 
the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet, in 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 


or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur¬ 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910 : when one second class 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 
the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression 
of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con¬ 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift 
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sure bad taken the place of the second clase 
cruiser which had beeD flagship/ and a moderr 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. 

The Squadron in 1930. —The composition 
of the Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
as follows:— 


“ Effingham " (Flag), Cruiser: 9,770 tons/ 
“ Emerald," Cruiser, 7,560 tons; “ Enterprise,’ 
Cruiser: 7,550. Sloops “ Crocus," “ Cyclamen," 
and “ Lupin ". Special Service vessel “ Triad " 
(Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf.) Survey 
Ship “ Ormonde." 


The proportion 0 / contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details :— 


Received from 

Nature of Service. j 

Total. 

r 

Maintenance of His Majesty’3 Ships In Indian Waters.. 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 

£ 

100,000 


the Admiralty) 

3,400 

India 

Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma¬ 
jesty’s Ships engaged in the suppression of the Arms 
Traffic in the Persian Gulf. 

l 

64,000 

Australian Common- ( 

Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay oi 


wealth Dominion of ( 
Canada. 

Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 

10,800 

4ustralian Commonwealth. 

, Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia. 

7,500 

Do. 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 



of the Royal Navy Reserve. 

41,600 

Dominion of New Zealand 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im¬ 



perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 

* 100,000 


Naval Reserve . 

Onion of South Africa 

GeLeral maintenance of the Navy 

85,000 

Newfoundland 

Maintenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 

3,000 


Total 

415,800 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from 1396-7, tne subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 
annually. 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London in October—November 1926. The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 

The Royal Indian Marine has been reorganised so as to form the nucleus of an Indian Navy. 
The R. I. M. Ship " Dalhousie" has been reconditioned for uso as a Depot Ship. Three 
of the R. I. M. Ships have been reconditioned for use as sloops of war in the R. I. M. A fourth 
sloop for the re-organised service is under construction in England. 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle¬ 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 


The periods and titles have been as follows:— 


Hon; E. I. Co.’s Marine 
Bombay „ 

Indian Navy „ 
Bombay Marine 
H. M. Indian Marine .. 


1612—1686 

1686—1830 

1830—1863 

1863—1877 

1877—1892 


Royal Indian Marine .. 1892, Present day. 
The Marine has alwaya been most closely 
connected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
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Royal Indian Marine . 


Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the MariDe Es¬ 
tablishments were amalgamated into an Im¬ 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Director. 

War Service of the Marine. 

1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap¬ 
ture of Chandemagore, and French ship In- 
dlenne. In 1760 Capture of Castle of Gheria. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century suppression of Jowasml Pi¬ 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War in China. 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1846-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1862 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu. 1856 Persian 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 War in China. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton. 
Taku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys¬ 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 
1889 Chin-Lshat Expedition. 1896 Suakin 
Expedition. 1897 Expedition to Imtirbe, 
Mombaesa E. Africa. 1899-1902 S. African 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, 
Suppression of Arms Trafflo operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14. 

During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
** Dufferin,” •• Hardinge,” 44 Northbrook,” 
44 Lawrence,” 44 Dalhousie ” and 44 Minto ” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi¬ 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets. 

tn addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
«ntry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and lit Mesopotamia, and it was 
neoessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num¬ 
bers of approximately 240, 00 and 2,000 res¬ 
pectively for these and other duties. 


When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Inlrnd Water Transport which controlled all 
River Transport work in that country, and 
these officers held many important executive 
appointments in that unit. 

The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the variois theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
were carried out with these and launches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 

Retired Royal Indian Marine Officers were 
employed on naval transport duties in Eng¬ 
land and France, and also in very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in France. 

Service in the War 1914 - 18 .— The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
War. These are set out in detail in the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
( q . v. pp. 202 et seq.). 

Reorganisation Schemes. —After the War 
tile Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Jellicoc, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 

Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army, 

I and although the R.I.M. was not included in 
j their terms of reference, they strongly recom¬ 
mended that the R. I. M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
R.I.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. 

The R.I.M. then fell upon hard times; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inehcape Com¬ 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R. I. M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them¬ 
selves. Further, the Inehcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 4 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

A Combatant Service— Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
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under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep¬ 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern¬ 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 

To effect the change in the title it was neces¬ 
sary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discipline 
Act, and this had to be passed in the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State in India. The 
Bill was introduced in February 1928, when 
tlie Government were defeated by one vote, 
the defeat being caused, not by the fact that 
the people of India did not want an Indian 
Navy, but because in some cases members 
did not consider that the Legislature had been 
properly and fully consulted beforehand. 
Other members voted against the Bill on prin¬ 


ciple, as they considered that both Army and 
Navy should be directly controlled by the 
Legislature, while the extremists voted against 
it because they were prepared t”> vote against 
any Government Bill which might be introduced. 

The blow to the Service was a heavy one, 
as it was feared that the defeat might put an 
end to the reorganisation. The Government, 
however, decided that the reorganisation should 
continue on the original lines, except that the 
title could not be altered, and that the service 
would have to use the old Discipline Act, a 
perfectly correct “ Articles of War ” based on 
the Naval Discipline Acts. 

In 1928, on the recommendation of the 
Admiralty, His Majesty the King approved of 
the change in uniform of officers to that of the 
Royal Navy, with the exception of the buttons 
of the R. 1. M., which bear the Star of India 
as a distinctive mark, and also of the flying in 
R.I..M. ships of the White Pennant and the 
White Ensign of the Royal Navy. The White 
Ensign was hoisted for the first time on Armis¬ 
tice Day, November 11th, 1928. 

The Indian Marine is now reorganised as one 
of the fighting forces of the Empire under the 
command of a Rear-Admiral on the active list 
of the Royal Navy. Its duties are purely 
naval and its personnel are trained for war. 


Personnel, 1930- 

Headquarters Staff, 

Flag Officer Commanding Royal Indian'Marine Rear-Adm'ral H. T. Walwyn, c,B., d.s.o. 
and P. N. T. O., East Indies. 

Naval Secretary .. Paymaster Commander E. A. Jolley, R. n. 

Flag Lieutenant .* Lieut. F. C. Hammond, r. 1. M. 


Chief of Staff, to Flag Officer Commanding R.I. 
M., and Captain Supdt., R. I. M., Dockyard... 

Commander of the Dockyard 

Squadron Gunnery Officer 

Squadron Signal Officer 

Officer-in-charge, Chart Depot 

Engineer Manager of the Dockyard 

1st Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 

2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 

Marine Store Officer 

Financial Adviser to the Flag Officer Comdg. . 
R.I.M. 

Chief Superintendent to the Flag Officer Comdg. 
R.LM. ,. 


Captain E. H. Dauglish, R.I.M. 

Commander J. N. Metcalfe, o.b.e., D.C.C., r.i.m. 

Lieut.-Comdr. P.H. Learmont, r.i.m. 

Lieut. St. J. A. D. Garniss, r.i.m. 

Lieut. J. 0. O. Atkins, r.i.m. (Borne 
in “ Investigator. **) 

Engineer Captain W. A. Williams, r.i.m. 

Engineer Lieut.-Comdr. T. Kerr, D.S.C., r.i.m. 

Engineer Lieut. F. Clark, r.i.m. 

Engineer Commander W. W. Collins, &I.M.. 

R. E. Odling. 

E. Osborne Carey. 
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MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF. 

Divisional M arine Transport Officer, Bombay .. Commander B. Gordon. (On leave) 
Asst. Marine Transport Officer, 1st Grade, Bombay .. Lieut.-Comdr. G. M. Osborne- Smith. 

(Offg, Dvnl, M. T. O ) 
Lieut-Comdr. F. W. Angell (Offg.) 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 

Constructor W. G. J. Francis, Esq. 

Electrical Engineer It. T. Burke, Esq., 

Assistant Marine Store Officer J: A. B. Hawes, Esq,, 


'Captains 

Commanders . 

Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, 
and Sub-Lieutenants 
Engineer-Captain .. .. .. 

Engineer-Commanders. 


Officers . 

0 Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi- 
15 neer-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub 
Lieutenants 

50 WARRANT OFFICERS. 

1 Boatswains 

7 Warrant Writers. 


42 

22 

12 


Petty Officers and Men. 

Who are mostly recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency. 

Sloop Minesweeping . . 

H. M. I. S. Clive 

Ships. 

2,059 tons 

.. 2.422 Horse Power 

Sloop 

,, Cornwallis 

1,754 „ 

.. 2,700 

Sloop Minesweeping .. 

„ Lawrence 

1,338 „ 

. . 2,020 

Surveying Vessel 

„ Investigator .. 

1,355 „ 

. . 1,500 

„ Palinurus 

538 , t 

486 

Depot Ship .. 

,, Dalhousie 

1,050 „ 

;; 3,500 S. H. P. 

Patrol Vessel 

,, Patban 

832 „ 

»» 

,, Baluchi 

755 

3,500 „ 


In addition to the above there are 21 vessels composed of steam trawlers, service launches, 
target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay. Calcutta, Aden and Karachi. 


Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock¬ 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal¬ 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 

Medical Staff. 

Marine Surgeon, Bombay, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. N. Thomas, D.8.O., M.B., i.m.s. 

Officer in Charge , Dockyard Dispensary, 
Lieutenant J. B. D’Soush, s.m.d. 

R. /. M. Warrant Officers. 

Warrant Master-at-Arms, Dockyard Police, 
Boatswain. C. Mahon, r.i.m. 

Asst. Warrant Master-at-Arms, Dockyard 
Police, Boatswain G. Mattison, r.i.m. 

Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain A. H. 
Lovett, M.B.E., R.I.M. 

Police Boatswain, Boatswain Sk. Kadir, Sk. 
Jaino, r.i.m. 

Boatswain, Maharoad, Sk. Mohidin, R.i.m. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments In 
the. ships ol the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the R. I. M. Dockyard, the following appoint¬ 
ments under local Governments are held by 
tike officers of the Royal Indian Marine 

Bombay. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart¬ 
ment, Bombay District, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District 
Prinolpal Engineer and Ship Surveyor and 2no, 


3rd and 4th Engineers and Ship Surveyor 
to the Government of Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Calcutta 
District; Nautical Surveyor, Mercantile Marine 
Department Culcutta District;Principal Engineer 
and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Engineers 
and Ship Surveyors to the Government of Ben¬ 
gal. 

Narayanganj. 

Engineer Superintendent, Government Dock¬ 
yard. 

Madras. 

Presidency Port Officer. 

Burma 

Principal Port Officer, Burma, Rangoon 1st 
Assistant Port Officer, Rangoon, Port Officer 
Bassein ; Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor 
and Superintending Engineer; Assistant to the 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor and 
Superintending Engineer to the Government 
of Burma, Rangoon, Superintending Engineer, 
Mandalay and Engineer Superintendent of 
Government Vessels in Lower Burma, Rangoon. 

Karachi. 

Port Officer and Engineer and Ship Sur¬ 
veyor. 

Aden. 

Port Officer. 

Chittagong. 

^ort Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 
to the Government of Bengal, 

PORT BLAIR. 

Engineer and Harbour Master* 
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Finance. 


The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development. 
Those who take a broad view of the history of 
Federal States—and by whatever name it 
may be called India must in its political struc¬ 
ture be a Federal State—nothing is more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be. called the adjustment of Federal and State 
rights. There is a constant mutation in the 
powers of the central government and the 
federal components, though in India we use 
the terms “ Government of India ” and “ Pro¬ 
vincial Governments ” to describe them. In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen¬ 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling tho Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure. This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond direct witli the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
was found top-heavy in tho days of his succes¬ 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “ contracts ” with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress. A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons, Pro¬ 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses. 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These con¬ 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scalo 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crorcs of rupees. This was admittedly a tem¬ 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re¬ 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence. There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions w r ere reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget m 1928-29. 

10 


But this did not end the discussion; indeed 
it was only the first phase. A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state. 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way. The 
Government of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in¬ 
come and customs. The Provinces are left with 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi¬ 
bition. At the same time the Provinces are con¬ 
fronted with the great growing sources of expend¬ 
iture, like those on education and sanitation, 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. The 
burden is heaviest in the industrial provinces, 
such as Bombay and Bengal. The standard 
of living is high ; wages and costs are a good deal 
above those of the agricidtural provinces. This 
means an expensive administration. On the 
other hand the industrial progress which induces 
this costlier administration pours all its taxable 
product into the coffers of the Government of 
I ndia. Buies made to give Bombay and Bengal 
some share in the Income Tax receipts have been 
inoperative in practice. Whilst therefore re¬ 
lief is felt at the abolition of the Provincial 
Contributions under the 1919 settlement, it is 
felt that tills does not go far enough, and there is 
still this pressure for some share in the revenues 
from tho taxes on income which, it is believed, 
alone can put the industrial Provinces on a 
satisfactory basis. The question was remitted, 
with others, to the Parliamentary Commission 
which under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Simon is charged with the duty of inquiring 
into the working of the Indian constitution ana 
making proposals for the future. In 1928 a 
financial expert, Mr. Layton, was added to the 
Secretariat for this duty, because all the evi¬ 
dence went to show that the adjustment of these 
differences was an integral part of the working 
of the constitutional machine. 

Railway Finance.-— the year 1924-25 was 
marked by a step of great Importance In 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
is explained in detail under the section Railways 
(v.v.) the Government of India is a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates itself a very large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Railways ; it is the principal 
shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them. Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines,the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them¬ 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acwortn 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
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separation of the Ballway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out In the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle¬ 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent, on the capital 


at charge, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits; 
further, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Bail way Eeserves exceeds the sum of Bs. 3 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Bevenues. The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Bevenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usuf¬ 
ruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 


I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


The year 1924 marked a distinct and very 
Important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Up to the outbreak of the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen¬ 
diture. all such surpluses, save when they 
Were in the nature of •• windfalls” going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases in taxation the 
accounts were made to balance. But com¬ 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. The wanton invusion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directly some 34 crorcs of rupees. 
Nor was this all. Whilst thj military resis¬ 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul Jay open to easy 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the North-West Frontier ahlaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
caries of costly expeditions. When these were 
completed, there remained the necessity of 
establishing a new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan, (q. v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive roads. I hip 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it, 
possible to acquit the Finance Department oi 
the Government of India in the difficult post¬ 
war period of a relaxation of that close control 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine and plague. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reached the very high figure of Bs. ICC 
orores. This led to two results. 

Retrenchment and Taxation.— Bowing to 
the insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
retrenchment committee, on the model of the 
Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra¬ 


vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government. This committee is generally called 
after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee. 
Ft sat in 1923, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Bs. 18 
crores. 

Financial equilibrium was established and a 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. 

Statement comparing the actual Bevenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
(Imperial Bevenue and Expenditure before the 
Reforms) with the Bevised Estimates for each 
year from 1914-15 to 1927-28. 


In thousand s of Bupees. 


— 

Bevenue. 

Expen¬ 

diture. 

Surplus(+) 
Deficit!—) 

1914-15 .. 

76,15,35 

78,88.14 

—2,67,79 

1915-10 .. 

80,00,90 

81,79,26 

— 1,78,30 

1910-17 .. 

98,53,10 

87,81,37 

+11,21,73 

1917-18 .. 

1,18,70,58 

1,06,57,52 

+12,18,00 

1918-19 .. 

1,30,40,66 

1,33,13,72 

—5,73,06 

1919-20 .. 

1,37,13,98 

1,00,79,27 

—23,05,29 

1920-21 .. 

1,35,83,32 

1,01,04,17 

--20,00,85' 

1921-22 .. 

1,15,21,50 

1,42,86,52 

—27,06,02: 

1922-23 .. 

1,21,41,29 

1,36,43,05 

—15,01,70' 

1923-24 .. 

1,83,10,33 

1,30,77,63 

+ 2,39,00! 

1924-25 .. 

1,38,03,92 

1,32,35,00 

+5,08,20! 

1925-20 .. 

1,33,32,98 

1,30,01,80 

+3,31,181 

1920-27 .. 

1,31,09,99 

1,31,09,99 

.... 

1927-28 .. 

1,27,20,00 

1,27,26,00 



II. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The year 1929-30 marked & considerable 
change In the finances of the Government of 
India, synchronising with a change in the 
control of this Department. When Sir Basil 


Blackett took charge of the finances in 1922-23, 
the position was difficult. The war deficits had. 
not been worked off, and the provincial contri¬ 
butions hung like a millstone round the organ! •- 
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sation. He was therefore driven to agree to 
the doubled salt duty, which brought serious 
political troubles in Its train. But thereafter 
the position improved. The next five years 
may be said to have been a period of compara¬ 
tive ease. Recurrent surpluses allowed the 
gradual extinction of the provincial contribu¬ 
tions ; the doubling of the salt tax was reversed ; 
and a period of constructive work set in. The 
main features of this period were a great 
improvement in the technique of the financial 
organisation and a great expansion in capital 
expenditure without any proportionate Increase 
in the total debt. But this was accomplished 
only by drawing heavily on the balances of the 
Government, and postponing the payment of, 
or not providing for the payment of, the interest 
on the Post Office Savings Certificates, which 
in India take the place of the National Savings 
Certificates in Great Britain. This was the 
position when Sir George Schuster, taking 
office as "Finance Member, presented his first 
Budget in February 1929. 

The Budget of 1929*30.—To understand 
this Budget, and the slate of the finances which 
it disclosed, it is necessary to pay rather care¬ 
ful attention to certain preliminary observations. 
It was on the strength of a surplus of Its. 296 
lakhs that it was decided to remit the whole 
of the remaining provincial contributions in 
1926*27. It was recognised that this heroic 
course, necessary as it was, might involve the 
Government in a deficit until such time as 
the revenues advanced sufficiently to fill 
the gap. For this purpose it was decided to 
take the actual surplus of Rs. 206 lakhs for the 
creation of a special Revenue Reserve Fund 
which would finance any deficits in the imme¬ 
diately succeeding years. The gap was not 
expected to be a broad one ; indeed It was 
expected that it would be bridged by 1928-29. 
On paper theso anticipations were fulfilled. 
The revised figures for 1928-29 balanced the 
Budget. But closer examination showed that 
this result was due to two fortuitous circum¬ 
stances, There was a windfall of Rs. 40 lakhs 
in Customs revenue ; owing to speculation in 
salt, the revenue benefited by Rs. 65 lakhs from 
Incomings which properly belonged to the 
following year. Instead therefore of the figures 
showing a true surplus of Rs. 30 lakhs, they 
revealed an effective deficit of Rs. 75 lakhs. 
The gap created by the abolition of the pro¬ 
vincial contributions had not been filled. In 
these circumstances the Finance Member asked 
himself whether he should not Immediately 
face the position and realise that if the expen¬ 
diture on beneficial purposes was to bo main¬ 
tained there must be an increase in taxation. 
He put this course aside, for the reason that the 
Revenue Reserve would suffice to meet the 
anticipation of the salt revenue referred to, 
and certain items of non-recurring expenditure, 
moreover, the Finance Member felt that ho 
should allow another year, oo sec if the revenues 
expanded, and to allow time for a survey of 
the whole situation, before committing himself 
to a definite opinion. But this section of the 
Budget closed with the ominous warning that 
it the need for additional taxation had to be 
faced it must be boldly met. 

Revenue for 1929-30. —The Revenue Esti? 
mates for the year did, pot sjio-vp any marked 


variations. The customs receipts on sugar 
were taken on a basis which showed a decline 
of Rs. 80 lakhs and the land customs receipts 
were taken at a figure lower by Rs. 80 lakhs. 
On the other hand an appreciable improvement 
was expected under cotton piecegoods, protec¬ 
tive special duties, excise duty on motor spirit, 
etc., with a net improvement of Rs. 40 lakhs. 
In all other respects the estimated revenue 
represented a very average year. 

Expenditure for 1929-30.—The most 

interesting Ride of the Budget statement was 
that relating to expenditure. Notable In the 
items was an increased provision of Rs. 50 
lakhs for the meeting of maturing obligations 
under Savings Certificates. Reviewing this, the 
Finance Member pointed out that Government, 
by issuing cash certificates, obtain the use of 
large sums of money; but inasmuch as Interest 
Is payable not year by year, but in a lump 
sum when certificates are discharged, Govern¬ 
ment get the use of the money in the earlier 
years practically free of interest. In Indicating 
the best method of dealing with this obligation 
he laid down the general principle that they 
ought to provide from revenue each year a 
sum equal to a fair rate of interest on the money 
of which they had the use. Secondly they ought 
to make provision for the accrued interest, 
which had not fallen due for payment, but which 
would ultimately fall due when the certificates 
matured. Weighing all considerations, there 
was set aside the sum of Rs. 110 lakhs, which 
could be met without adding to taxation. 

Another considerable item on the expenditure 
side was an increase in the group head, Civil 
Administration, of Rs. 118 lakhs. But most 
of these items were of a non-recurring character; 
for instance Rs. 29 lakhs on India House in 
London ; 16.4 lakhs for agricultural research; 
Rs. 20 lakhs for civil aviation ; In view of the 
non-recurring character of these obligations, it 
was decided to meet them by a draft on the 
Revenue Ilescrvo. 

Another Interesting situation arose in relation 
to military expenditure. When the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee made their inquiries this was 
Rs. 65£ ‘crores. The Committee recommended 
that this should be steadily reduced until it was 
ultimately brought down to Rs. 50 crores. As 
the result of economies the expenditure was 
reduced to Rs. 55 crores; but one effect of this 
was that equipment was so cut down that 
India was not keeping pace with other armies. 
It was therefore decided that for four years 
the Military Budget would be fixed at Rs. 55 
crores, and within this grant the Military. 
Authorities would find the sum required to 
bring the equipment up to date. This sum 
was estimated at Rs. 10 crores, and the Finance 
Member estimated that when the process was 
complete a substantial reduction in the military 
expenditure would become practicable. 

One other point remains. After an inquiry 
by a competent committee it was decided to 
create a Road Development Fund, for the 
general improvement of roads In India, and to 
finance it by increasing the duties on petrol 
from four to six annas a gallon. This was 
estimated to yield Rs. 83 lakhs in a full year, 
the fund to be used to meet interest on loans 
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for road construction. But from tills the 
general balance sheet did not benefit, for any 
incomo from the additional duty was offset 
by expenditure on road development. 

The Balance Sheet. —The final balance 
sheet of the Government of India, owing to the 
use of the Revenue Reserve Fund, presents a 
nice adjustment which is not often found in 
national balance sheets. Summarising the 
above we find the following positions 


(In lakhs of rupees) 
Better. Worse. 


Revenue from Customs 

Revenue from Salt 

40 

1,30 

Revenue from Opium 

Revenue from Currency 

30 

42 

Expenditure on account of 
Civil Administration 


1,18 

Net contributions from Rail¬ 
ways . 

79 


Doss on the working of the 
Posts and Telegraphs De¬ 
partment 

Other heads 

22 

7 

Total.. 

1,77 

2,97 


Net .. 1,20 


The total revenue was put at Rs. 134 lakhs; 
the expenditure at Rs. 134 lakhs; and at the 
end of the year the Revenue Reserve Fund was 
expected to stand at Rs. 14 lakhs. 

Capital Account.—Those who have followed 
the financial history of India are well aware 
that the revenue and expenditure account of 
the Government of India is only one side of 
the balance sheet, and not always the most 
important. The Government of India finances 
the railways and irrigation as well as other 

? ubllc works, and also acts as Banker to the 
Tovincial Governments. The important tran¬ 
sactions under these heads are known as Ways 
and Means, but in commercial parlance they 
really belong to the capital account. Reviewing 
the position here the Finance Member was able 
to present a fine record. He said that the 
dominating feature in a review of the past 
five years was the great amount of capital 
development which had been achieved with a 
comparatively small increase in the public 
debt. In the five years from the 1st April 
1923 to the 31st March 1928 Government 
undertook a capital expenditure amounting 
to about Rs. 120 crores, aud about £49* millions. 
As against this sum they raised by way of 
loans to the public a net amount of about Rs. 12 
crores and £13 millions. That was to say 
during these five years sums of no less than 
Rs. 108 crores and £36* millions were provided 
from sources other than an increase in the 
public debt. Of the total sum so expended 
Bs. 09 crores and £48} millions were expendi¬ 


ture on the railways. The main headings 
under which this large sum was found are set 
out here:— 


Post Office Cash Certificates and 
Post Office Savings Bank de¬ 
posits 

Other Saving Bank deposits 
Revenue surpluses (including those 
in Revenue Reserve Fund) 
Provision for reduction or avoid¬ 
ance of debt 

Other appropriations from revenue 
Reductionin opening cash balance 
in India .. 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds.. 
Provident Fund balances from 
Railway companies 
Gain by Exchange 


37 

19f 

orores. 

ft 

12 

ft 

22* 

3 

tt 

16} 

25* 

*> 

9 

7* 

ft 


Capital Account for 1929*30— In the 

future however there will be no large cash 
balances to draw upon, and the Ways and 
Means entry in the Budget showed the following 
figures.— 


(In crores of rupees. 

Budget,' 
1929-30. 


Liabilities. 


Railway capital outlay (construction) 
Purchase of Railway .. 

Other Capital outlay .. 

Provincial Governments’ transactions 
Discharge of public debt (net) 

Other transaction (net) 

26.5 

7.0 

2.1 

7.2 

3.9 

1.4 

Total 

48.1 

Resources. 


Rupee loan (net) 

Sterling loan (net) 

Postal Cash Certificates and Savings 
Bank 

Other unfunded debt 

Debt redemption 

Depredation and Reserve Funds 
Reduction of cash balances 

18.0 

7.0 

5.3 

4.9 

0.0 

5.8 

1.1 

Total 

48.1 


Exchange. —Although the rate of exchange 
between the rupee and the pound sterling has 
for years been one shilling and sixpence and 
that is the statutory ratio, there arc still many 
publicists in the country who persist in treating 
this as il it was a step downwards and that the 
golden age of India was either when the Mints 
were open to the free coinage of silver, or the 
ratio one shilling and fourpence. 

The observations of the Finance Member are 
therefore reproduced here 

“But let me ask: Is the country really 
suffering from any sudden and new disease ? 
Aro we not really in danger of exaggeration 
when such words are used ? Judged by all 
ordinary standards—figures of foreign trade, 
railway returns, etc.,—India is more than 
keeping her place In comparison with other 
countries. Depression in trade is prevalent 
throughout the world and I venture to say that 
there is distress in other countries to-day, 
equal to, or greater than, that which is felt in 
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India and attributable, like much of India’s 
trouble, to world causes. I fully accept the 
statement which I have heard in this House 
that the standard of living among the rural 
population of India is miserably low, and I 
yield to no Member on the other side in my 
keenness to take a hand in a joint effort to 
remedy it. But this is no sudden and new 
phenomenon. No one can point to the parti¬ 
cular date when the rupee was stabilised at Is. 
6d. and say truthfully: “ This is the date 
when it began ; before this we all lived in a 
golden age. 

“ Sir, there is one condition above all others 
which is requisite for commercial prosperity 
and that is a condition of security. If this 
talk about reducing the ratio is taken seriously, 
it can only produce a feeling of uncertainty 
and insecurity and, amongst other unfortunate 
results, it must tend to induce those who can 
do so, to invest their money abroad. 

“ I cannot believe that it really is taken 
seriously by the bulk of the business world, 
but still, talk by responsible Members of this 
House cannot be without some effect. There¬ 
fore, I would appeal to those who have urged 
a contrary course and say to them : “You have 
done your best for what you thought right. 
Whether the course actually taken was right 
or wrong, it would be a far greater evil now to 
alter it and Government are bound to use all 
the resources at their command to prevent its 
alteration. The time has come therefore to 
look to the future in which the interests of the 
country demand above everything, that we 
should pull together to work out our salvation 
on the present level.” Response to such an 
appeal would bring honour to all who accorded 
it. 


“ There is another ground on which I would 
urge on all those that have the public interest 
at heart to make an end of this talk which 
ascribes every evil to the Is. 0ef. rupee and 
holds out a Is. 4d. rupee as the magic remedy 
which would bring prosperity to all. Such 
talk is harmful because it diverts men’s minds 
from efforts to pursue the hard path to any real 
improvement. Let us rather unite to forge 
our way along this path, and, for my part, 
I promise to spare no effort and to reject no 
Bound suggestions which can help to clear it.” 

Reception of the Budget :—The following 

reductions were made by the Legislative 
Assembly in the demands presented to them:— 


Demand. 


Amount. 

Rs. 

18.—Salt. 

.. 

100 

28.—Executive Council .. 


05,999* 

38.—Army Department .. 


100 

Ditto 


100 

Ditto 


5,35,800* 


76 .—North-West Frontier Province 100 

Of these, the Governor General in Council, 
under Section 07-A (7) of the Government of 
India Act, decided that the two amounts marked 
with an asterisk are essential to the discharge 
of his responsibilities and therefore “ certified ” 
them, a procedure which has the force of law. 

The remaining alterations result in a reduc¬ 
tion of the expenditure in 1920-30 by Rs. 400, 
but as the estimates are in round thousands of 
Rupees, they remain unaffected by these 
alterations. 


General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 


— 

Accounts, 

1927-28. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

REVENUE— 

Principal Heads of Rovonue— 

Customs. 

Taxes on Income . 

Salt . 

Opium. 

Other Heads. 

Rs. 

48,21,41,872 

15,00,39,243 

6,03,17,979 

3,94,52,254 

2,29,98,792 

Rs. 

50,04,18,000 

16,50,10,000 

7,04,09,000 

3,47,77,000 

2,19,90,000 

Rs. 

61,21,77,000 

10,59,60,000 

6,34,04,000 

3,05,57,000 

2,22,67,000 

Total Principal Heads 
R ailways: Net Receipts (as per Railway 

Budget). 

Irrigation: Net Receipts 

Posts and Telegraphs: Net Receipts .. 

Interest Receipts. 

Civil Administration . 

Currency and Mint . 

Civil Works . 

Miscellaneous . 

Military Receipts. 

Provincial Contributions and miscel¬ 
laneous adjustments between Central 
wad Provincial Governments .. 
Extraordinary Items .. .. J 

~ 70,15,50,140 

38,07,48,479 
9,05,572 
31.45,001 
3,01,90,002 
98,09,113 
2,77.40,110 
16^07,086 
62,45,>03 
1,54,49,312 

* 10,130 

1 0,85,00,837 

ithf 

79,80,04,000 

38,91,00,000 

11,31,000 

32,14,000 

3,57,55,000 

1,00,79,000 

2,08,44,000 

10,03,000 

88,16,000 

3,30,44,000 

4,50,000 

20,08,000 

79,44,25,000 

40,55,00,Q00 
13,40,000 
57,37,000 
3,45,64,000 
1,12,25,000 
3,06,77,000 
18,45,000 
85,44,000 
8,48,71,000 

1,19,09,000 

• Total Revenue ,, 

T 1,27,26,28.351 

1,31,19.07,000 

1,34,00,38,000 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure— confrf. 



Accounts, 

1927-28. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1929-30. 

expenditure— 

Direct Demands on the Revenues. 

Forest and other Capital outlay charged to Revenue. 
Railways: Interest and Miscellaneous Charges (as 
per Railway Budget) 

Irrigation .. . 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

Debt Services. 

Civil Administration. 

Currency and Mint . 

Civil Works . 

Miscellaneous. 

Military Services . 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and 
Provincial Governments 

Extraordinary Items .. 

Rs. 

4,18,87,972 

12,58,480 

82,39,65,397 
17,38,959 
78,73,376 
15,61,13,557 
11,20,77,769 
87,66,714 
1,58,47,693 
3,75,30,626 
[ 56,33,94,893 

3,50,431 

18,22,484 

Rs. 

4,09,23,000 

5,74,000 

33,45,24,000 

21,77,000 

84,11,000 

16,63,88,000 

11,48,53,000 

73,84,000 

1,71,24,000 

4,17,44,000 

58,46,44,000 

1,08,000 

31,13,000 

Rs. 

4,39,43,000 

7,88,000 

34,80,28,000 

22 ,66,000 

81,20,000 

15,59.88,000 

12,66,74,000 

71,02,000 

2,59,35,000 

4,06,93,000 

58,58,71,000 

'2,25,000 

Total Expenditure Charged to Revenue 
Surplus . 

1,27,20,28,351 

1,31,19,67,000 

1,34,06,33,000 

Total .. 

1,27,26,28,351 

1,31,19,67,000 

i,34,06,33,000 


THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system In India has operated from time imme¬ 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus— 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex¬ 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of hia 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
‘‘Settlement.” There are two kinds of settle¬ 
ments in India—Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti¬ 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro¬ 
duced Into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
dose of the eighteenth century. . It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu¬ 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
bolding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 

Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settie- 
menta 1 b In operation. At intervals of thirty 
▼ears, more or lees, the land in a given district 
la subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 


the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra¬ 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle¬ 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately deliueated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu¬ 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911):—-“He bas to dete/- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rigbtf and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de¬ 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s Proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
AP the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers; the as¬ 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become finally 
binding: and his judicial decisions may ha 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute; whether affecting the Interests 
of the 8 tate or of the people. The intention 
is to atoK nothing; but to maintain and place 
on reeJMthat which exists.” , 
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Land Revenue. 


The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes—peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwari and Zemin- 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land¬ 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari holdings—those in which each 
Individual occupant holds directly from Gov¬ 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil¬ 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupaut. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by “ unearned incre¬ 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for Itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the -vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess¬ 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue 

The Incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum¬ 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rathei 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti¬ 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the Impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot ■ 
wari tracts it is Impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago t,h« 
Government of India were invited in an influ¬ 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to. this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Vioe^oy) issued a Resolu¬ 
tion In defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that ” under the exiting 
practice, the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than It Is now invited to 
exact” and ”the average rate is everywhere 


on the down grade.” This Resolution, to¬ 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume; it is still the authoritative expo¬ 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es¬ 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted:—(1> In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2)In the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter¬ 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords: (3i in Ryotwari tracts 
the poSlav of long-term settlements is being 
extended/ and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap¬ 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause oi 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance— 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be Imposed progressively and gra¬ 
dually, and not per saltum ; (5) greater elasti¬ 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess¬ 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi¬ 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in¬ 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses¬ 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en» 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em¬ 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the Interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis¬ 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces; and It 
haa been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (In 
the words of the Resolution quoted above); 
“ so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, Impoverished, and oppressed.” 
Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be¬ 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul¬ 
tivator l? one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
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the agricultural classes generally of the elabo¬ 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov¬ 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay lor 1911-12, it is stated:—“ The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
Ihe extensions of cultivation which have oc¬ 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases.*’ On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryots 
in ’•educing settlement operations to a mini¬ 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec¬ 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy, in times of dis¬ 


tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The literature on the subject is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information:—“Land Reve¬ 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,** 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing); 
Baden Powell’s “ Land Systems of British 
India”: Sir John Strachey’s “India, It* 
Administration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmil¬ 
lan & Co.); M. Joseph Chaillev’s “Adminis¬ 
trative Problems of British India '* (Mac« 
raillan <fe Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis¬ 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British India is deriv¬ 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a commonplace amongst certain sections of tem¬ 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
Intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri¬ 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of Intoxicating liquor chiefly con" 
Burned are country spirit; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
Imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar¬ 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi¬ 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan¬ 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba¬ 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amengst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 


the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen¬ 
tral Government enclosures called Distil¬ 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect ite 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange¬ 
ments it, has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture oi 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im¬ 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to in¬ 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been— 
First: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 
of smaller areas; Third: farms of the combin¬ 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis¬ 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key¬ 
note lying in attempts, where It has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur¬ 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer¬ 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the Distdot Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil* 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
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monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac¬ 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra¬ 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis¬ 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ¬ 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee 1905-06, no less than 213,000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-still to the distilling system. In 1905-06 
39 per cent, of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent, of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 were 
only 15 and 8 per cent, respectively. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates iB the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis¬ 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21. 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent, is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920-21. This is the most important step taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 

Sap of tne date, palmyra, and oocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juloe, eto. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly ip the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer tor European and Eurasian consump¬ 


tion. The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
levied all over India at the time of issue. 

Foreign liquor Is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, whioh are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (g.c.). It nan only be sold under 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used is the Mbowra flower. It Is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs.—The naiootic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti¬ 
vated. The main features of the existing sys¬ 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction oh private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 

Opium.—Opium is consumed In all provin¬ 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some nlaces, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other large towns. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware¬ 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public Is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla¬ 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro¬ 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
I to foreign countries having been stopped with 
I effect from 7th April, 1926. In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations. 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1926 by 
10 per cent, annually in each subsequent year 
until exports are totally extinguished at the 
end of 1935. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production. This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. 

The estimated opium revenue in 1929-30 is 
Rs. 2,22,67.000. 
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SALT. 


The salt revenue was Inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply; rock salt from the Salt range and 
KLohat Mines In the Punjab; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Eann of 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus¬ 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rnjputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Barasara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva¬ 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
fogather with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 


the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea-sal^ difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one half or the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and Rajputana the salt manu¬ 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super¬ 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu¬ 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt waB Rs. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, it was reduced to 
Rs. 2; in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
in 1916 it was raised to Rs. 1-4-0. The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent, 
between 1903-1908. In 1923 the duty was dou¬ 
bled bringing it again to Rs. 2-8. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0. The estimated salt 
revenue in 1929-30 is Rs. 6,34,64,000. 


CUSTOMS. 

The import duties have varied from time to ad valorem, except in the case of sugar ; as India 
time according to the financial condition of is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were the import duty on this staple was fixed at 30 
five per cent.; in the days of financial stringency per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in of the free list. The principal article of trade 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
reduced to five per cent., but the opinions of turcs. For the past twenty years the position 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire has been that cotton twists and yams of all 
manufacturers who felt the competition of kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rato 
the Indian Mills, Induced a movement which of per cent, is imposed on woven goods of all 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the Indian mills. Tbe Budget left the position as 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of It stood. The Government of India would have 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent, duties were re- been glad to see tbe tariff raised to 5 per cent, 
imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- without any corresponding alteration of the 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, the ground that this controversial matter must 
and after various expedients the demands of some up for discussion alter the war. Finally 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
8J per cent, on all woven goods—an import jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods Re..1-8-0 per 100 lbs.; in the case of jute the ex- 

E roduced in the country. The products of the port duty on raw jute was fixed at Rs. 2-4-0 per 
and-looms are excluded. These excise duties bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
are Intensely unpopular in India, for reasons valorem duty of 5 per cent.: manufactured 
set out in the special article dealing with the Jute was charged at the rate of Rb. 10 per ton 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit on sacktng and Rs. 16 per ton on Hessians, 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium The Customs Tariff was further materially 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher previous year an export duty on jute was 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, imposed at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 
3*™, and beer. These were estimated to 400 lbs. in the case of raw jute and Rs. 10 
produce £1 million annually. per ton on sackings, and Rs. Id per ton on 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast Hessians; these rates were doubled, with a 
In the Budget of 1916-17 In order to provide ad- view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
dltlonal revenue to meet the financial dlstur- £500,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
bance set up by the war. The general import was raised from 3} per cent, to 7$ per cent, 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 5 per cent, without any alteration in the Excise, which 
oo valorem since 1894 was raised to 7| per cent, remained at 8$ per cent. This change was 
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expected to produce an additional revenue luxury from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. In the 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Exoise course of the passage of the Budget through 
was left untouohed, for the reason, amongst the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
others, that the Government could not possibly retained at 3$ per cent., the duty on machinery 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was was retained at per cent, and the duty on cot- 
eXpected to produce. With these changes in ton piece-goods at 11 per cent, the other increases 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 being accepted. In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
was Us. 32,37,29,000. were finally abolished. Full details with re¬ 

gard to the customs duty are set out in the 
section on Indian Customs Tariff ( q . v.). The 
estimated revenue from the customs in 1929-30 
Is Rs. 51,21,77,000. 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lans specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in 
1906. Since that date, of the five (Jollectorshis 
at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madra, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinariy 
reserved lor Members of the I. C. S. (t. e., “ Co¬ 
venanted Civilians"). The other two are 
reserved lor members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Increased in the Budget of 1922-23. The Govern- Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
ment proposals in this direction have been des- members of the Indian Civil Service—3 vacan- 
crlbed in an early passage. They were to raise cies, and (b) by the Secretary of State—19 vacan- 
the general Customs duty from 11 to 15 per cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 3$ per cent, to Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
7$ per cent., the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
per cent., a duty of 5 per cent, on imported yarn, the Government of India, and are usually filled 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- by promotion from the subordinate (in the Go- 
way material from per cent, to L 0 per cent. | vernraent sense of the word) service. The “sub- 
together with the general duty on articles of ordinate" staff Is recruited entirely In India. 

INCOME TAX. 

The income tax was first imposed in | 2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies In the rupee 
India in I860, in order to meet the financial or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was the minimum taxable income was raised from 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
little more than 9$d. iu the pound on all incomes was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
cbaDges have from time to time been made Id increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
the Bystem, und the present schedule was con- arising out of war conditions, 

solldated in the Act ot 1886. This imposed a Since then the process has been almost conti- 

tax on all incomes derived from sources other nuous and in every financial difficulty the autho- 
than agriculture which were exempted. On rlties turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 

at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about in the Budget of 1922-23, when the scale was 

6 Jd. In the pound ; on incomes between 500 and fixed as follows :— 

RATES OF INCOME-TAX. 

Rate. 

In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm and 

every undivided Hindu family:— 

( 1 ) When the total income is less than Rs. 2,000.. .. Nil. 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 5,000 .Five pies in the rupee. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 10,000.Six pies in the rupee. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 20,000.. .. .Nine pies in the rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 30,000.One anna in the rupee. 

( 6 ) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 40,000.One anna and three pies in the 

rupee. 

l7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards ..One anna and six pies in the 

rupee. 

In the case of every coir p»ny, and every registered firm whatever 
its total Income • .. •• •• .. .One anna and six pies in the 

rupee. 


The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. The 
general ad valorem duty was raised from 7$ to 
II per cent.; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7^ per cent, 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to 3 
annas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
ad valorem duty of 7£ per cent, was raised to 
20 percent, in the case of certain articles cf 
luxury ; the Import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent, aud the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 Der cent. The Customs duties were further 
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RATES OF SUPER-TAX. 

In respect o 1 the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total income:—Rate. 

(1) In the case of every company .One anna in the rupee. 

(2) («) In the case of every Hindu undivided family— 

(t) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupees of 

the excess . NU. 

(it) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand 

rupees of such excess .. .. .. . .One anna in the rupee* 

(6) In the case of every individual and every unregistered 
firm, for every rupee of the firBt fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess.One anna in the rupee. 

(c) In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm 
and every Hindu undivided family— 

(i) for every rupee of the second fifty thousand rupees 

oisucn excess .One and a half anna lh thfc> 

rupee. 

(it) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .Two annas in the tupee. 

(tit) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .. .. .. .. ..Two and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(tv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .Three annas in the rupee. 

(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .. .. .. .. .. Three and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(vi'j for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .. .Four annas in the rupee. 

(vii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .Four and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(Viii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .Five annas in the rupee. 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .Five and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(x) for every rupee of the remainder of the excess . .Six annas in the rupee. 

The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro¬ 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint¬ 
ment and dismissal Is, under section 5 (4) “ subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council,” but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government. 
The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1920-30 is Rs. 16,59,60,000. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un¬ 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26th June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mi^ts for the public of gold 
and silver coins of tne Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov¬ 
ernment rupees. The re-colnage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees ; but In the following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with 
ttw gold accumulated In the Paper Carrency 


I Reserve, In that and the following month a 
I crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the 31st March 1910, 
Including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States, From the profit accruing to Govern¬ 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo¬ 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whple 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. In 
1906 erchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crorei 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
being invested In gold securities. The Gold 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan¬ 
dard Reserve. It was ordered to 1907 that only 
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one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. The Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern¬ 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent¬ 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coinage profits to railway construction 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
outbreok of the war in August 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell£1,000,000 of Bills weekly. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinase of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage ol 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing e. branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated:—Subjoct to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord¬ 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in¬ 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans¬ 
mission of specimen coins to England or othei- 
wise and ( b) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, i870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange¬ 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
-ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was dosed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 
this ratio at one shilling and sixpence by enact¬ 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
pnoe of twenty.one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold iu the form of bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate ofjgip, shilling and fivepence forty-nine 


sixty-fourths was notified as Government's 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations 
With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange¬ 
ments for the refilling of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end ol the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Refinery turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of refined 
gold in 1920-21. 

Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are :— 


- 

Fine 

Silver 

grains. 

Alloy 

grains. 

i 

TOTAL 

grains. 

Rupee. 

Half-rupee 

165 

15 

180 

82* 

7* 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 




anna piece .. 

41* 

32 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 

1* 


2-anna piece 

20fi 

22* 


One rupee = 1C5 grains of fine silver. 

One shillings 80 A grains of fine silver. 
One rupee = shillings 2 •0430. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835. It was as follows :— 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna .. .. 200 

Pice or quarter-anna.100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna .. 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 


twelfth of an anna 

.. 

.. 33* 

The weight and dimensions of 

bronze coins 

are as follows :— 




Standard 

Diameter 


weight in 

in milli¬ 


grains troy. 

metres. 

Pice. 

75 

25*4 

Half-pice 

37* 

21*15 

Pie. 

25 

17*45 


Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should theuceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issue. The notification also pre¬ 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19’8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half anna .nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight* anna nickel coins in 1910. 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation. 
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Tho working of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a large amount of public 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front In 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the flue* 
tuatlons caused by the war. These assumed so 


much importance, and they continue to bulk 
so largely In ail Indian economic questions, than 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in nontechnical lan¬ 
guage. 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand¬ 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily recoded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi¬ 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the torm of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large paymentforstores required for State enter¬ 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required tu satisfy these pay¬ 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that It might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
it possible. It was therefore docided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


Closing the Mints. —The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschei), whose report Is 
commonly called the Herschell Report. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un¬ 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain¬ 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan¬ 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 It had approached the figure of one shilling 
and fourpence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
beon attained, a second committee was appoint¬ 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW 

The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinape of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India : that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
so that the rupee and the sovereign should free) y 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to thesovereign.it was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
tet aside in a special reserve, to be called the 


STANDARD. 

Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 
one and fourpence, the profits were consider¬ 
able ; they were to have been kept In gold, so aB 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 

A 16 pence Rupee. —The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Fowler Committee; actually only a 
portion of them was put In practice. The offi¬ 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender In India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
Invested in British securities. These practicefl 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem¬ 
plated t y the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
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about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank or 
England In London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at the Government Trea¬ 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require¬ 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit; at the price of one 
shillingfourpence one-eighth—thatis to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it wan 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills againBt it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu¬ 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Sterling Remittance.— This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin¬ 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem¬ 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 


coining of rupees in India and the amount in tbe 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was In 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not In a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was deoided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represent¬ 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Tndian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov¬ 
ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun¬ 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “ limping standard.** 


III. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings ua to the year 1913. There were 
many oritios of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the praotice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the oritics, and the trade 
and commerce of the oountry adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu¬ 
ally grew up a formidable body of oriticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India Offioe. These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep¬ 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi¬ 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re¬ 


serve in silver in order to facilitate the ooinlng 
ol rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupeeB into 
circulation in quantities in excess of the require¬ 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon¬ 
don an immense block of India's resources, aggre¬ 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of Interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ¬ 
ence was supreme. The India Offioe for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The Time*, and public 
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opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog¬ 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is known 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 

New Measures. —The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en¬ 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reseive of gold and 
sterling; that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one half 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver 


branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com¬ 
mittee dealt inconclusively with the accumula¬ 
tion of excessive balances in Londou,the general 
tenor of their recommendations being “not 
guilty, but do not do it again.” They gave a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten¬ 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in¬ 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ - 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report was in the hands of the Government 1 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli¬ 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat¬ 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net Bum of Rs. 8 
crores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern¬ 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con¬ 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti¬ 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government; 
and a phenomenal rise in the pi ice of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse¬ 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities in the United Kingdom, 
ohlefiy Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduce- 
tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
was 27£ pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi¬ 
culties in India were not therefore the preven¬ 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchange.—The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen¬ 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national Importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate for the sale of Council BillB, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence:— 


Date of Introduction. 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

3rd January 1917 

1 4* 

28th August 1917 

1 5 

12th April 1918 

I 6 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

12th August 1919 

1 10 

15th September 1919 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 

2 2 

12th December 1919 

2 4 
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Purchase of Silver.—Silver for coining was purchased In large quantities, the following 
table showing the amount acquired by the Government of India in the last five years :— 



In open Market 
(Standard 
Ounces). 

From United States 
Dollar Reserve 
(equivalent in 
Standard Ounces). 


1916-16 . 

8,030,000 


1916-17 . 

124,535,000 

I - 

1917-18 . 

70,923,000 

— 

1918-19 . 

100,410,000 

152,518,000 

1919-20 (to 80th November 1919) ,, . 

14,108,000 

00,875,000 

Total 

324,012,000 

213,393,000 


The total amount is thus 538,005,000 standard ounces. 


'Gold and silver were taken under control and measures taken to prevent export and melting 
Gold went to a premium and ceased to function as currency. The Note issue was expanded, and 
small Notes of one and two and a half rupees were specially prepared to economise the use of 
silver rupees. The nature of this expansion is shown below :— 


Lakhs of Rupees. 


Date. 

Gross 

Note 

Circula. 

tion. 

Composition of Reserve. 

Per¬ 
centage of 
Total 
Metallic 
Reserve 
to gross 
Note 
Circula. 
tion. 

Silver. 

1 

Gold. 

Securities. 

Total. 

81st March 

1914 


00,12 

20,53 

31,59 

14,00 

00,12 

78*9 

»• 

1916 


01,03 

, 32,34 

15,29 

14,00 

01,03 

77-3 

M 

1910 


07,73 

1 23,57 

24,10 

20,00 

07,73 

70*5 

•» 

1917 


80,38 

j 19.22 

18,67 

48,49 

80.38 

43*9 

• > 

1918 


99.79 

10,79 

27,52 

01,48 

99,79 

38-4 

M 

1919 


153.40 

37,39 

17,49 

98,58 

153,40 

35*8 

80th November 1919 

•• 

179,07 

; r.u 

32,70 

99,53 

179,07 

44*0 


The facilities for the encashment of Notes were 1 expenditure for the Imperial Government. It 
reduoed. In these ways the Government were often meant sailing very near to the wind, but 
able to maintain the broad convertibility of the | theso measures carried the country through the 
Note issue and finance the essential trades and 1 war. 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE, 


The effect of these measures however was to 
Jettison the currency polioy pursued from 1898 
to 1916, the main object of which was to stabi¬ 
lise the rupee at one and fourpenoe. The war 
being over,a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


currency. It sat in 1019 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below :— 

(t) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system* 
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(ii) The reduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver oontent than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(iii) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconvert}* 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(iv) The rise in exchange, In so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(e) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, oontrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and If the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them* 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(r<) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex¬ 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci¬ 
dental advantage that must be taken into con¬ 
sideration. 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex¬ 
change would be open to seiious criticism and 
entail prolongation ot Government control. 

(ix) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
Jterling. 

(x) The stable relation to be established be¬ 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Rb. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11-30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation. 

<xi) Ifsilverrisesformorcthanabrlef period 
a Dove the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills; (b) abstention from purchase of 
silver; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal¬ 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces¬ 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 

{xii) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term. 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State 19 in a 
position to sell drafts In excess of his immediate 
neods, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
B&erling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary : but wnen sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform. 


The Government of India should bo authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi¬ 
ness to sell weekly a stated'amount of Reverse 
Councils (Including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a prioe based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the U nited 
Kingdom. 

(xiii) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal¬ 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held In securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em¬ 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the Invested portion above these 
30 crores should be held In short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year's maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise In 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg¬ 
ing this liability in a limited number of years. 

( xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above t\m normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Report.—The main object of the 
Committee, it will be Been, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con¬ 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas¬ 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi¬ 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with¬ 
out more than temporary loss. For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an important member of the Com¬ 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bombay,appended 
a minority report In which he urged the adop¬ 
tion of the following course?:— 

(a) The money standard in India should re¬ 
main unaltered; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(b) Free and unfettered Imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains of 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender* 
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( e ) As long ad the price of silver in New York 
Is over 92 cents, Government should not manu¬ 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 

(/) As long as the price of sliver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un¬ 
limited legal tender. 

( 9) Government to sell Council Bills by com¬ 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre¬ 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention¬ 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

( h ) “ Reverse ’* drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is. 3 29-32d. The proceeds of “Reverse*’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern¬ 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 4 3-82d. per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING HUPEE. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand¬ 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom¬ 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
Important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy toilx any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to be maintained, and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should be one at which the Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de¬ 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con¬ 
clusion that the Government could rockon on 
purchasing silver for coiningwt a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. —The Currency Com¬ 
mittee's Report was signed in December 1919 ; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept¬ 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the Bake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen¬ 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun¬ 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion. —This result was 
produced by many oauses. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point In London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan¬ 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report and the taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges,as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor in the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept¬ 
ing the Currency Committee s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
Immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eightpence. 

Effect of the Rise.—The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee's Report; it is that 
a rising exchange stimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come for ward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. —In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for Immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place. 
Afterwards other forces interveed which accen¬ 
tuated the difficulties or tne situation. There 
was a severe commercial crisis in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buy 3r of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa¬ 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure.—Government strug¬ 
gled long against these conditions in the des¬ 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dolbr exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence half penny. They sold two millions ol 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi¬ 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat¬ 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations. 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro¬ 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun¬ 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold. —The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com¬ 
mittee came at the end of June, when the Govern¬ 
ment announced that instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in¬ 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. 
But this had little practical effect . The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence or three pence below the Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September,when it was officially declared 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto¬ 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made Its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. —Apart from the effort 
co stabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notiee of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender¬ 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest¬ 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invosted portion being limited to Rb. 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur¬ 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur¬ 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, w?re generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results.—It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
infiuence on the course of trade, a rising exchange' 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a re vers 3 influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com¬ 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom¬ 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financia 1 crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for tbe 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade j 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
It. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import¬ 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu¬ 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
It had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
olnt reached. Immense losses were incurred 
y all importers. The Government sold £65 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio; the loss on these—that Is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was Rs. 36 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£63 millions of gold, without breaking or serious¬ 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments in London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency. The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol¬ 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself 
roynd about the old ratio of fifteen to one, 
that is one shilling and fourpence to the rupee. 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im¬ 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions. Greater elasti¬ 
city was established in the currency by the 

? ower to issue emergency currency up to Rs. 

2 crores against commercial paper endors¬ 
ed by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight¬ 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu¬ 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur¬ 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char¬ 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita¬ 
tive Inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
Ctommar^ier Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong¬ 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho¬ 
ritative ; a resolution was passed in the 


Assembly hostile to the whCm body. Never¬ 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 1926. 

The main recommendations of this Commis¬ 
sion are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are textually repro¬ 
duced in order that they may be above question:— 

(i) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the currency note and the silver 
rupee and the stability of the currency in terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur¬ 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 

( ii ) The necessity of unity of policy in tho 
control of currency and credit for the achieve¬ 
ment of monetary stability involves the esta¬ 
blishment of a Central Banking system. 

(in) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank. 

(iv) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

( v) The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend¬ 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank. 

(vi) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 

(vii) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern¬ 
ment Treasuries. 

( viii) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Governments The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council. A suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(ta;) An obligation should be Imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with¬ 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan¬ 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi¬ 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 

{%) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur¬ 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured Is suggested. 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

( xii) Government should offer ** on tap ” 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

(xiii) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin. It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xiv ) One-rupee notes should be re-intro¬ 
duced and should be full legal tender. 

(xv) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, t.e., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

{xvi) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee. 

(xvii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand¬ 
ard Reserves should bo amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute. 

(xviii ) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc¬ 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent, within t en years. 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should bo allowed to escape. Of tho gold 
holding at loast one-half should be held in 
India. 

(xix) The silver holding in the Reserve 
Bhould be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

( xx ) The balance of tho Reserve should be 
held in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern¬ 
ment of India securities. The “ created" 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 

(xxi) A figure of Rs. 50 crores has been 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
bility of the rupee circulation. Recommenda¬ 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increase 
decrease in the number of silver rupees in 


issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 

(xxii) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department. 

(xxiii) The Reserve Bank should be entrust¬ 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

(xxiv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
of tho system of purchase by public tender In 
India. 

(xxv) The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly. 

(xxvi) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929, 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931. 

(xxvii) During the transition period the 
currency authority ( i.e ., the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu¬ 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

(xxviii) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is. 6 d. 

(xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. Bill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices. 

(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 

(xxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent. —Whilst all the mem¬ 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
their number, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came were that through¬ 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report— a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
Slat their efforts were emasculated by suc¬ 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
something which was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but which was in effect 
no standard at all. On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his cob 
leagues. As for the proposed Reserve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank Into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however the ratio. 


Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold. 
Sir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold. At that timo the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments. This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1925. Ue declined therefore to attaeii 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, ho combated the conclu¬ 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabili¬ 
sed at the rate which was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence. 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol¬ 
lowing terms :— 

“ I look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System. T am convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
gold, which 1 have emphasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be. But 
I have very grave apprehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at Is. G</. is accepted and noted upon, 
India will be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa¬ 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
• but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis¬ 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day. But the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un¬ 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable—an adjust¬ 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 

n i, but in certain cases, their very existence. 

should Nature have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of Is. 6 d., the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 


the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommonded.” 

A Survey.—The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minuto of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can be appreciated only if they 
are examined in close relation to the currency sys¬ 
tem of India in its various phases since 1899. This 
was done in an article contributed to The 
Bankers’ Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position. The main features thereof are repro¬ 
duced below. There is here some re-treading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but this is unavoidable, if the full bearings 
of the measures proposed by the Commission 
are to be appreciated. After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked : 

“ What was the standard thus established ? 
It Is generally described in London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. That status was never 
claimed for it by its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who described it 
as a “ limping standard.” The Royal Com¬ 
mission declares that “in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
was a standard of sterling exchange.” Later 
they show that “ the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for in India, and never has been. 
The fundamental basis of such a standard is 
provision for the expansion and contraction 

of the volume of currency.Under the 

Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic.” 

“ However, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the war. The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio; Indian trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand¬ 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £17,992,466. But it 
had three great disadvantages: it did not 
inspire public confidence ; it placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it; and it left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India. 
On this the Commission make a very sugges¬ 
tive comment: “ when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen¬ 
sions, the fact remains that a large measure 
of distrust in the present system is justified by 
its imperfections.” 

“ There is, It hink, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there¬ 
after. The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Faced by the 
unprecedented rise In the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the prlco of silver. The effect 
of this would havo been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its “ permanent” ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour¬ 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitude's 
the Indian standard has legally perished. Jn 
the words of the report, “ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu¬ 
tory regulation or control.” 

The responsibility remitted to the Commis¬ 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
In India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa 
tic working and stability; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho¬ 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex¬ 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the mle 
of law in place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 

Scheme for Gold Currency. —In the 

course of their inquiries in India the Commis¬ 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standad supported by the gold currency which 
a large body of Indian opinion has insistently 
demanded. The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest value. 

The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz. bars ; as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount. The scheme Involved the 


. disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, in ten years ; the acquisition 
I in all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish - 
| ment of credits in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds ciores 
' of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-tliirds of a crore to 
1‘12 crore. 

This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing. The main 
grounds for this decision arc that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India o t 
tins £103 millions of gold, in addition to tha 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc., 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold prices, throughout 
the world. The reaction on the silver market 
fiom the dethronement of the rupee and realisa¬ 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
bo even more marked, with severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still docs a large business. Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Its. 3 crores a vear. 

The evidence of the highest financial authori¬ 
ties in London and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 

• however desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
slio might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India's 
currency bills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard. —The currency 
system recommended by the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
! limit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
| of not less than 400 flno ounces, no limitation 
, being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
I gold is required. The essence of this proposal 
j is “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
I India should remain as at present the currency 
! note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
i of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com¬ 
mission were powerfully Influenced by two 
factors—the necessity for safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard; its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver¬ 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country's real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per¬ 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India; indeed the Com¬ 
mission do not attempt to burke it. “ The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
Into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it Is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. . . .it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard: and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour¬ 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.” It is impor¬ 
tant, therefore, to examine tiro reserves and 
the procedure thereanent- 

The reserves held for the purpose of main¬ 
taining the value of the token currency are two¬ 
fold—the Paper Currency llcscrve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve. Their constitution on April 
80, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows:— 


Paper Currency Reserve. 

Rs. Crorea. 


Silver coin 

.. 77-0 

Silver bullion .. 

.. 7*7 

Gold ooin and bullion 

.. 22-3 

Rupee securities 

57-1 

Sterling securities 

.. 21*0 


185-1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
.ratio of two shillings per rupee). 


The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at 
present to £40,000,000 Invested in British 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities. 

Tn theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit¬ 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgama¬ 
ted. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent, 
as the ideal; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12’8 per cent., should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent, in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour¬ 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape. 

The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government not to invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority. 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs. 

The Ratio. —The majority of the Commis¬ 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corres¬ 
ponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con¬ 
troversy in India will be concentrated ; it is 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma¬ 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpence ; 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification. The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 

One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalai's 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that tho 
legal standard of money payments should be, 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern¬ 
ment of India might have avoided this mea¬ 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour¬ 
aging Investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. T must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the late of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in silver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell; the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and Inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade; after It was abandoned in Sep¬ 
tember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterlirg and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under tlw influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 
ft was one shilling and fourpence sterling ; 
In October, 1924, one and sixpence sterling 
and one and foul gold. With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in Juno, 1925, and has re¬ 
mained there. 

It Is lot, l think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil¬ 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re¬ 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that “ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
■ixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
In this regard as a fait accompli , achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rato even while we were in session. 

I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country.” 

It is to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India; as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission’s basic recommenda¬ 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com¬ 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit authori¬ 
ties. However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them. The majority of the Commis¬ 
sion basetheir recommendation on the “ convic¬ 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al¬ 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust¬ 
ment with those in the world at large, and, 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv¬ 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage.” Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers—and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence ; no 
ratio could be operative for over a year without 


inducing this result. But It is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 
Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India—seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques¬ 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence. There is no half-way house; 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. The change would be imme¬ 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would bo an immedi¬ 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion; there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; there would be 
violent speculation. I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
which has been over-valued in the past; it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved. No-one 
who realises the sensitiveness of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay. The balance of advan¬ 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six; 
the controversy which must ensue is part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable. 

The Currency Authority.—A feature 
in the Indian currency system little appreciated 
in Great Britain is the predominance of the 
Government. The Commission lay special stress 
on the disabilities this entails. “ India is per¬ 
haps the only country, among the great trading 
countries of the world, in which the Government 
exercises direct control over currency in general 
and over the note issue in particular. The bank¬ 
ing and currency reserves of the country are thus 
separated.... The Government controls the 
currency. The credit situation is controlled, as 
far as it is controlled at all, by the Imperial 
Bank.” 

A volume might be written on this subject 
and on the controversy, the prejudice, and poli¬ 
tical harm which it involved. However, there 
is no useful purpose to be served by raking 
amongst these ashes, though the curious will 
find much food for thought in the historical 
retrospect, drawn entirely from official sources, 
which forms the first part of Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakordas’s minute of dissent. The Commission 
propose to establish harmony between these 
hitherto diverse interests—though there has 
been a close working arrangement between the 
Government and the Imperial Bank of recent 
years, and the Government has developed the 
note issue with skill and enterprise—by the 
establishment of a new Reserve Bank. A 
detailed scheme for the constitution and work¬ 
ing of the Bank, understood to be the handi- 
l work of Sir Henry Strakosch, is embodied in the 
1 Report. The Reserve Bank, with a capital of / 
r five crores of rupees, is to have the sole right 
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of the Note Issue ; the responsibility for main¬ 
taining the stability of the currency; the cus¬ 
tody of the cash balances of the Government and 
the duty of carrying through its remittances; 
it is to act generally as a bank of the banks, and 
its principal function will bo to re-discount 
bankable bills held by the commercial banks. 
Subject to the payment of limited dividends 
and the building up of suitable reserve funds, 
the balance of the profits is to be paid over to 
the Government. In return for making over 
the note issue and the reserves, the Government 
is to nominate the managing-governor and de¬ 
puty managing-governor, and three members of 
the Board—five members from a Board of 
fourteen. In order to free the Bank from poli¬ 
tical pressure, the Commission think it desirable 
to provide that no person shall be appointed 
President or Vice-President of a Local Board, 
or shall be nominated as a member of the Cen¬ 
tral Board, if lie is a member of any of the legis¬ 
latures. 

The main principle underlying this recoin - 
mendation is not open to question. It is of para¬ 
mount importance to remove the Indian cur¬ 
rency system from olficial management and to 
link the control of currency with the control of 
credit. This connotes the establishment of a 
Central Bank. But it is not the complete essen¬ 
tial ; far from it. 

India is sometimes spoken of as the sink for the 
precious metals. So long as she chiefly absolved 
silver the West looked on with benevolent 
approval ; now she is turning to gold the atti¬ 
tude is different. Indian capital is sometimes 
described as inadequate and timid. Hut critics 
do not realise that the banking organisation of 
the country is so hopelessly inadequate, that 
hundreds of millions of people have no secure 
refuge for their store of value other than gold and 
silver bullion in their own possession. The 
Exchange Hank cling to the seaports. The 
Indigenous banks follow their example. The 
Imperial Bank is the only organisation which can 
carry reliable credit facilities into the mofussil. 
The old Presidency Banks were lamentably slow 
In exercising this responsibility. The pace has 
been quickened, and as the price of the free use 
of the Government balances the Imperial Bank 
was called upon to open a hundred new branches. 
The total number of its branches is yet only a 
hundred and sixty-four, and it was stated by a 
competent banking authority in evidence 
before the Commission that India needed at least 
five thousand. 

This extension of banking facilities is of trans¬ 
cendental importance, in an address to the 
University of Delhi last year Sir Basil Blackett 
committed himself to a remarkable statement: 

“ To some it may sound fantastic, in view of this 
historic habit— reliance on external capital—to 
talk of India’s not supplying the whole of her 
own capital requirements but also becoming a 
lender of capital for the development of other 
countries. Yet, I believe firmly that, given the 
necessary development of banking and credit 
facilities and goodwill and readiness to profit 
by the counsel and assistance of European busi¬ 
nessmen. the time is not very far distant when 
India will be doing both these things. India 
would seem by nature to be destined to be 
* creditor country, if only her people will it so.” 


But Indian resources will not be mobilised 
without the vehement development of branch 
banks. 

As matters stand this work can only be done 
by the Imperial Bank, and though it is moving 
it is with desperate slowness. There are one or 
two features common to most of the hundred 
new branches it has opened. They attract 
deposits; they facilitate the investment habit; 
but they do not pay. To many who are in close 
touch with Indian conditions it seems that any 
measure which would weaken the capacity of the 
Imperial Bank to prosecute this unrein unera- 
tivc, but imperatively necessary, work by the 
diversion of the Government balances to the 
Indian Reserve Bank, or the division of these 
balances between the two banks, would be a 
retrograde measure. There are other considera¬ 
tions. Tho amount of re-discounting to be done 
in India is not large, as the Exchange Banks, 
which finance the export trade, re-discount in 
London, which is always likely to be the cheaper 
market. The number of men in India qualified to 
act on the directorate of banks is small. Are 
there enough to constitute the reliable direc¬ 
torates for two great banking institutions ? The 
Commission rather glozc over these difiloulties. 
They think that the Reserve Bank will be able to 
spare for the Imperial Bank sufficient funds from 
the Government balances to enable it to prosecute 
the work of opening now branches ; also that a 
1 bill market will rapidly develop. But their argu¬ 
ments wear an aspect of special pleading. How¬ 
ever, the issue can be put in a nutshell. India 
must have a Central Bank. It is found impos¬ 
sible to develop, even as a temporary measure, 
the Imperial Bank into a Central Hank, then there 
must be a Reserve Bank on the lines sketched 
in the Report. But if a new Reserve Bank is 
established, it is essential that provision shall 
be made for the Imperial Bank to enjoy the free 
use of a sufficient share of the Government 
balances to enable it vigorously to develop bank¬ 
ing facilities in the mofussil and this obligation 
should be made compulsory. 

The Note Issue. — Hefore the war there 
was a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. Ever 
since, the break way from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency. It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900; it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the. Government came into the 
market; and it placed the Indian currency sys¬ 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 4 Sd. an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, tho Com¬ 
mission say, is an essential stop in Indian cur¬ 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later. “No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making the 
notes convertible into gold bars for all purposes, 
a more solid right of convertibility Is attached 
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to them than they have ever had since 
silver ceased to be a reliable standard of value.” 
Both propositions can be accepted in their 
entirety. 

The rise In the volume of the paper currency 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history. It developed from no change 
In the status of the note itself ; it was always con¬ 
vertible on demand; but from increased facili¬ 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with I 
the introduction of universal notes of small de- j 
nomination and steadily progressing as experi- | 
ence was gained. We can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best f 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical convert!- j 
bility, “and this confidence hae been secured not 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them 1 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily I 
available to the public at centres where there is 1 
a demand for them.” There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands j 
less attention. The rise in prices made the rupee ! 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the j 
amount of currency required. 


Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit¬ 
ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi¬ 
sation which would link currency with credit. 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League, 
with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 1926 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Report. At the re¬ 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea¬ 
sure was postponed until the 1 927 session. On 
November 18th the Government of India Issued 
a notification to the following effect: — 

“After considering the report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agrcc- 


The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to conveit into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
he issued by the Central Bank, and coincidentally 
the one-rupee note, which had acquired great 
l>opularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issued. The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option ; 
but it will be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may be re¬ 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin. The cur¬ 
rency position is such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt. India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total i 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
Rs. 400 crores. There are Rs. 85 crorcs of silver 
coin and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will he a 
positive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of its redundant stock. It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation. 

The reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Hankers* Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con¬ 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
hut shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpenee. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make it the Central 


) ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
j to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
! Commission, subject to such further considera¬ 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
j necessary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
I mendations will be introduced in the Indian 
! Legislature during the forthcoming session.” 

The new Ratio- —So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification intensified it. 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
I convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a liigher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twentyone rupees three annas ten 
pics per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con¬ 
taining not less than rorty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost of 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
of one shilling flvepence fortynine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government s selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 

Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate, but the proposal to establish 
a Reserve Bank for the control of Currency has 
not matured owing to differences between the 
Government and the Legislature as to the exact 
form of the Bank. Meantime the gold resources 
of the Government of India have been strength¬ 
ened, as will be seen when we come to consider 
the Reserves. 

The character of the Reserves which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
are show# below: 



Composition of the Currency Reserve held against the note circulation at the end of each month (In laths of rupees.) 


The Reserves ; 



,88,03 
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Details of the balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the 31st March 1029. 


In England— 

Estimated value on the 31st March 1929 of the sterling securities of the £ 

nominal value of £38,139,000 (as per details below).. .. .. .. .. 87,844,024 

Gold . 2,152,334 

Cash at the Bank of England. 3,042 


Total .. 40,000,000 


Details of investments:— 

Face value. 
£ 

British Treasury Bills .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. .. 5,825,000 

Treasury 5J per cent. Bonds, April 1929 . - . 150,000 

Treasury 4£ per cent. Bonds, February 1930 . .. 3,375,000 

Treasury 5J per cent. Bonds, May 1930 . • • 8,500,000 

Treasury 4^ per cent. Bonds, 1930-32 .. .. .. .. -. .. .. 6,005,000 

Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 1931-33 .. .. .. .. . 0,924,000 

Treasury 4$ per cent. Bonds, 1932-34 . 3,025,000 

Treasury 5 per cent. Bonds, 1933-35 .. .. . 5,275,000 


Total .. 38,139,000 


THE RESERVE BANK. 


An essential part of the scheme formulated 
by Currency Commission was the formation of a 
Reserve Bank, to take over the Note Issue, 
custody of the Government remittances, and 
act as a true banker’s bank. The Commission 
pointed out that India was one of the few great 
countries where the control of currency was 
divorced from the control of credit, and where 
Government carried out immense financial 
transactions through its own agency, and propose 
the Reserve Bank as the apex of the new finan¬ 
cial system. 

The Government accepted these recommenda¬ 
tions, and in January 1927 introduced a Bill to 
give effect to the Commission’s advice. They 
proposed a shareholders’ bank, with a commer¬ 
cial directorate tempered by Government nomi¬ 
nees, and a new agreement with the Imperial 
Bank freeing It from some of the restrictions 
imposed. The Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee, when a marked divergence of 
opinion was manifested. A majority of the Com¬ 
mittee carried recommendations for the trans¬ 
ference of a shareholders’ bank into a State Bank, 
with a strong element of directors selected by 
the legislatures. This changed Bill was before 
the legislature in September, and was withdrawn 
by the Government for further consideration, 
it being understood that the Secretary of State 
for India objected to the drastlo changes made 
in the original scheme. 

These objections to the original scheme have 
boen summarised under the following heads. 
That a Reserve Bank in charge of the credit and 
currency should be responsible to the legisla¬ 
ture; that only a State Bank would carry the 
confidence of the people; that a Reserve Bank 
does not require much capital, and therefore 


there was no need to create a body of share 
holders; and that if a bank with share capital 
was created, there was the risk of it falling under 
the domination of foreign capitalists, or of Indian 
capitalists in the big cities. 

The real ground of objection was the first; 
the legislature sought to make the Bank responsi¬ 
ble to the legislature; that opened the great 
question whether tiie Reserve Bank should be 
commercial or political. 

The New Bill-—After conferring with the 
authorities in London, the Finance Member 
published in January 1928 the draft of an 
entirely new Bill. On the main point it was 
uncompromising. It provided for a share¬ 
holders’ bank, with a capital of five crores 
of rupees, and it entirely excluded political 
Interest in the management by stipulating that 
members of the legislatures were precluded from 
becoming directors. On all other points it 
sought to meet the objections to the original 
scheme. The provisions in this respect governed 
the directorate and the qualifications for share¬ 
holders. As these are important they are set 
out here:— 

The Shareholders.—(1) The original share 
capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees 
divided into shares of one hundred rupees each, 
which shall be fully paid up. 

(2) No amount in excess of twenty thousand 
rupees shall be issued to any one person or to any 
two or more persons jointly, and no person shall 
be allowed to acquire an interest in the share 
capital of the Bank, whether held in his own 
right, or held jointly with others, or held partly 
in his own right and partly jointly with others, 
to a value In excess of twenty thousand rupees. 
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(3) Separate registers of shareholders shall 
be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Rangoon and Delhi, and a separate issue of 
shares shall be made in each of the areas served 
by those registers, as hereinafter deftned, and 
shares shall not be transferable from one 
register to another save in accordance with 
conditions to be prescribed by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

(4) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regi¬ 
stered as such in any area in which he is ordi¬ 
narily resident or has his principal place of busi¬ 
ness in India, but no person shall be registered 
as a shareholder in more than one register or 
as a holder of an interest in the share capital of 
a total nominal value exceeding twenty thousand 
rupees; and no person who is not— 

(a) domiciled in India, or 

(ft) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India, or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or a 
scheduled bank, or a corporation or company | 
incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament 
or any law for the time being in force in any ot 
His Majesty’s dominions and having a branch 
in British India, slia.Il be registered as a share¬ 
holder or bo entitled to payment of any dividend 
on any share. 

Management-—The essential clauses of the Bill 
relating to the management of the Bank are 

The general superintendence of the affairs 
and business of the Bank shall be entrusted to 
a Board of Directors which may exercise all 

owers and do all such acts and things as mav 

e exercised or done by the Bank and are not 
by this Act expressly directed or required to be 
done by the Bank in general meeting. 

Save as expressly provided in this Act 
—(a) no person may be a Director who is 
not or has not at some time been—({) actively 
engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance or 
industry, or (ii) a director of any company as 
defined in clause (2) of section 2 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or of a corporation or 
company incorporated by or under any law for 
the time being in force in any place outside British 
India : and (ft) no person may be a Director 
who is—(i) a government official', or (ii) au officer 
or employee of any bank or (iii) a director of 
any bank, other than a registered society as 
defined in clause (e) of section 2 of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies Act, 1912. 

The election or appointment as Director 
of any person who is a member of the Indian 
Legislature or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
unless within one month of the date of his elec¬ 
tion or appointment he ceases to be such member, 
and if any Director is elected or nominated as 
member of any such Legislature he shall cease 


to be a Director as from the date of such election 
or nomination, as the case may be. 

The Board shall consist of the follow" 
ing Directors, namely :— (a) a Governor and two 
Deputy Governors to be appointed by the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council after consideration of 
any recommendation made by the Board in 
that behalf; (6) four Directors to be nominated 
by the Governor-General in Council; (c) two 
Directors to be elected by theAssociatedChambers 
of Commerce; (d) two Directors to be elected 
by the Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce; ( e ) one Director, representing the 
interest of agriculture to be elected by provincial 
co-operative banks holding shares to the nominal 
value of not less than five thousand rupees; 
(/) eleven Directors to be elected on behalf of 
the shareholders on the various registers; (g) 
one government official to be nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

The shareholders registered on the vari¬ 
ous registers shall elect delegates for the 
purpose of electing Directors to represent them 
on the Board, and the numbers of delegates 
shall be as follows, namely;—( a) for the Bombay 
register—twenty-four members; (ft) for the 
Calcutta register—twenty-four members ; (c) 
for the Madras register—ten members; (d) 
for the Rangoon register—ten members; (e) 
for the Delhi register—twenty-four members. 

The election of delegates for the sharehold¬ 
ers on a register Bhall be held once in every 
five years, at a convenient time before the 
expiry of the term of office of the retiring Direc¬ 
tors for the election of whose successors the 
delegates are to be elected. 

(5) Delegates shall hold office for a period 
of five years. 

Reception of the Bill. —When the Bill was 
published many of those who were opposed to 
the original scheme seemed to be chary of com¬ 
mitting themselves to an opinion. But the 
general attitude may be fairly indicated in 
these terms. By those who accepted the idea of 
a shareholders’ bank, the Bill was regarded as 
a considerable improvement, inasmuch as it 
safeguarded the country against either alien or 
capitalist control, and gave every part of the 
country, and every important interest, represen¬ 
tation on the directorate. Those who wanted a 
State, or in other terms a political bank, stood 
fast in their opposition, and objected the scheme 
root and branch. There was the further criticism 
that the original Bill having passed through 
Select Committee, and been discussed in the 
legislature, it was unconstitutional to withdraw 
it and substitute a fresh measure ; the correct 
procedure, they maintained, was for the original 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee and 
the legislature to be proceeded with. The Bill 
failed to secure the support of the Legislature 
and was withdrawn. 
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As crop* depend on fcne existence of plant 
food and moisture in the soil, so tbe character 
of the agticultare of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra¬ 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im¬ 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
hy the climate tend to the production of a cer¬ 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark¬ 
ably similar in character throughout the coun¬ 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the drv winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rabi or Vfiiter Season each 
bearing Its own distinctive crops. Between early 
June and October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry,although North-West¬ 
ern India benefits from showers in December 
and January. The south of the Peninsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially in the south, and 
depends mainly on the N.-E. monsoon ; here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist. 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year, which is of considerable importance 
to agriculture, is none too favourable, but 
is not quite so bad as is often -represent¬ 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz., 
raid-summer, and when it is most needed. It 
■hould be remembered that in a hot country 
Intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid. Heavy rainfall 
concentrated In a limited period, though It 
has its drawbacks and demands a special sys¬ 
tem of agriculture, has many advantages in hot 
countries. 

Soils.—Four main soil types can be recog¬ 
nised in India, viz., (1) the Red soils derived 
from rocks of the Archaean system which charac¬ 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions Into Central India and Bundel- 
khand. The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important. (3) The great allu¬ 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Rajputana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burmah. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to irriga¬ 
tion and manuring; broadly speaking there 
are few soils In the world more suited to inten* 
«ve agriculture so long as the water supply is 
11 


assured. The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings; of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 

India is a country of small holdings and the com¬ 
monest type is that which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions. Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 
coDflDed to toe planting inaustrtAft. Farming is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing buildings, 
or implements. Many causes militate against 
the accumulation of capital and agricultural 
indebtedness Is heavy and the interest on loans 
high. Great progress has been made by the 
co-operative credit movement during the last 
twenty years. There are now 72,000 Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Societies in British India with some 
2 £ million members and a working capital ex¬ 
ceeding 26 crores of rupees. Not only have these 
societies brought cheaper credit to the cultivator 
but they have striven to inculcate the lesson 
that cheap credit is only valuable if applied to 
productive purposes and have encouraged thrift. 

Equipment- —-Practically all cultivation Is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of these as 
draught animals varies from district to district as 
well as depending on the cultivator’s individual 
circumstances. The best types in common 
use are capable of handling what would be consi¬ 
dered as light single-horse implements in Europe. 
In those tracts where irrigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water; they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the grain at harvest. His implements being 
few, a cultivator’s bullocks form by far the most 
important item of his moveable property. 

Implements are made of wood although 
plough* are usually tipped with iron points, and 
there Is a great similarity in their shape and 
general design. Tbe introduction of iron ploughs 
has made much progress in tbe last few years 
and many hundred thousand are now In use. Tbe 
levelling beam h used throughout the greater 
part of the country In preference to the narrow 
and roller; and throughout NoHhem India the 
plough and the levelling beam are the only im¬ 
plement* possessed by the ordinary cultivator.. 

On black cotton soils the commonest im¬ 
plement is the bakhar, a simple form of broad 
shape plough. Seed drills and drill hoes are 
in use in parts of Bombay and Madras but 
throughout the greater part of the country 
the seed is either broadcasted or ploughed in. 
Hand implements consist of various sizes of 
hoes, the best known of which are the kodal 
or spade with a blade set at an angle towards 
the labourer who does not use his feet In 
digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe. 
Of harvesting machinery there is none; grain 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by haDd, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind. Simple reapers and winnow¬ 
ers are slowly coming into use in the wheat 
tracts. The larger iron ploughs are now a 
familiar sight in certain black soil areas and the 
use of other improved implements is growing. 
Even motor tractor ploughs are now estimated 
to number hundreds and a few steam ploughing 
sets are at work reclaiming land from deep- 
rooted grasses. 
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Cultivation.—Cultivation at its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country there is plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
large population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza¬ 
tion and equipment Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation. 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and intensify this evil. Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process is necessarily slow. Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold¬ 
ings but congregate in villages. The need for 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub-villages are 
now springing up in many places. 
For Rabi crops which demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the indigen¬ 
ous plough (or on black soils the Bakhar) which 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva¬ 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implements are they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which is the aim of all dry-farm¬ 
ing operations. For Kharif crops the prepara¬ 
tion is much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay. Interculture is usually inadequate. 
Manure is generally applied to more valuable 
crops like sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, etc. Seeding 
iseitner done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
intercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting Is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there Is little waste involved. 
At their best the ryot’s methods are not 
ineffective but being uneconomical of both 
cattle and man-power, they are seldom carried 
out fully. The use of simple improved 

implements and of machines which lessen the 
strain on the bullocks, which the agricultural 
department is steadily fostering, is an 

important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture. 

Irrigation. —The concentration of the prin¬ 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabi crops, 
places a very definite limit of the yield which 
can be Obtained from the principal cereal crops. 
Some other crops, e.g., Sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water¬ 
ing. With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 
doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
Darren desert has become fertile land. The 
Indian canal Bystem is by far the largest in the 
world and already irrigates over 25 million acres 
of crops annually. When the recently construct¬ 
ed Sarda Canal in the United Provinces is 
fully developed and the new Sukkur Barrage 
canals in Sind are complete, this area will exceed 
80 million acres. The protective effect of the 
canals in many areas is no less important than 
the enhanced yield. Protective irrigation 
works have made agriculture stable instead of 


precarious in many districts. The Indian 
canals are of two types—perennial and inunda¬ 
tion—and the trend of irrigation practice is to 
replace the latter by the former wherever pos¬ 
sible. The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some¬ 
what in different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 

At the present time the Bombay Presidency 
possesses the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in India—if not in the world. The Lloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, 190 feet high, will have the greatest 
cubical contents of any masonry wall in the 
world; the Wilson Dam at Bhandardara, 
impounding 272 feet of water, is far and away 
the highest dam in India, whilst the Sukkur 
Barrage in Sind across the Indus will Irrigate 
a desert whose area far exceeds that of any 
other scheme conceived by engineers. 

Irrigation from Wells.— About one 

quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
I numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

All Agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. 

Tank Irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri¬ 
buted during the drier seasons of the year. 
Often the indirect effect of the tank in main¬ 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation. 

Manures.—Although the number of cattle 
maintained in India is very high and indeed 
excessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm¬ 
yard manure. This is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open but 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
of village fuel. Hence the supply of organic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu¬ 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation. Green-manure crops 
are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes/ 
especially castor-cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is . increasing. 
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The general trend of the results of expe¬ 
riments carried on by the various agricul- 
tutal departments is to show that a better 
supply of organic manures is everywhere im¬ 
portant, nitrogen is the most common limiting 
factor for India as a whole, phosphatlc manures 
are definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts. Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations; at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul¬ 
phate and the newer types of soluble phosphatlc 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
but for some staple crops especially rice: 
superphosphate and nitrate of soda are being 
more widely used in certain areas. 

Rice.—A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, viz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
trty and In suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the mon¬ 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed¬ 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart. Either by bunding to retain 
rainfall or by artificial irrigation, the details 
varying with locality, the rice fields are kept 
more or less under water until the crop shows 
signs of ripening. The area under improved 
varieties of rice distributed by the agricultural 
departments now exceeds 1,000,000 acres. 

Wheat.—Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species Triiicium vulgare. Indian wheat* 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a cotft- 
mercial point of view. As seen in local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em¬ 
ployed. Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res¬ 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them, 
Indian wheat at present meets a special de¬ 


mand on the London market being available 
when other stocks of soft wheats are low. 
Strong wheats of high milling quality are 
grown on a considerable scale in Northern India 
as the result of the work of the Agricultural 
Departments but are mainly retained for local 
consumption. Exports of wheat during the 
last 80 years have varied from zero to over 2 
million tons, most of the annual production of 
some 10 million tons is always consumed in the 
country; indeed each rise in exports has been 
simultaneous with the opening up of a new 
canal colony. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigated 
tracts, depends largelv on the conservation of 
the soil moists* from Mn previous monsoon, 
(tains in January and February are generally 
beneficial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and winnowing go on up till the end of May. 
lu good years the surplus crop is bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost in 
patting it on the European market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of low yield the local price is sufficiently 
high to restrict exports. The total area under im¬ 
proved varieties of wheat is now reported to 
exceed 3J- millions of acres. 

The Millets. —These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly In 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic ana sol! conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (Sorghum 
vulgare) the great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet ( Pennisetum typhoideum ). Gen¬ 
erally speaking the jowars require better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though Jowar responds hand¬ 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat. The crop is gener¬ 
ally sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
It Is often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar. (Cajanus indicus —pigeon pea) 
and other crops. The subsidiary crops are 
harvested as they ripen either before the millet 
is harvested cr afterwards. In some pro¬ 
vinces rabi juar is also an important crop. The 
produce is consumed in the country. 

Pulses. —Pulses are commonly grown through¬ 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com¬ 
mon. The principal pulses are Arhar (Cajanus 
indicus ), gram ( Cicer arietinum), various species 
of Phaseolus and Pisum. Reference should be 
made to Groundnuts which though of modem 
introduction now forms an important leguminous 
oil-seed crop in Madras and Bombay, and to 
a less extent in other provinces and an import¬ 
ant article of export. 
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Cotton. —Cotton is one of the most important 
commercial and export crops of India covering 
now some 28 million acres annually with a 
production of 5£ to 6 million bales of 400 lbs. 
Some two million bales are consumed annually 
by Indian mills, the rest being exported to Japan, 
China and the Continent of Europe. Some $rds 
of the average annual production consists of 
short*staplc cotton of to I" staple mainly 
ranging round $'* The remainder is medium 
staple cotton ranging from l* to 1£\ The 
better qualities are in keen demand for Indian 
mills, Punjab-American and Madras-Tinnevelly 
and Karunganni being the principal long-staple 
cottons exported. There is no Indian cotton 
belt; Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hydera¬ 
bad, Baroda, Madras, the Punjab and the 
United Provinces all have important cotton 
tracts producing distinct types. Sowing and 
harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to May and June. Yields vary greatly ; in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded whilst 
in the poorest unirrigated tracts 60 lbs. per acre 
is a good crop. Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin¬ 
ning and Pressing Factories Act and the Bom¬ 
bay Cotton Markets Act have all been passed 
at the instance of the Committee and are 
doing much to check the abuse of adulteration 
and promote better marketing. Agricul¬ 
tural Departments have continued their 
campaign of cotton improvement and, apart 
from improvements in methods of cultivation, 
improved varieties of cotton now covers over 
3$ million acres. 

Exports. —The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 5 
fiscal years (ending March 31st) were as follows 
(in thousands of bales of 400 lbs. each):— 


Countries. 

1924- 

25. 

1925- 

26. 

1926- 

27. 

1927- 

28. 

1928- 

29. 

United 

Kingdom 

162 

225 

87 

160 

241 

Other parts 
of the Bri¬ 
tish Em¬ 
pire. 

0 

16 

6 

7 

7 

Japan 

1,671 

2,084 

1,842 

1,235 

1,610 

Italy 

485 

456 

305 

330 

384 

France 

134 

193 

123 

185 

204 

China (ex¬ 
clusive of 
Hong- 
kong, etc) 

284 

538 

391 

112 

404 

Belgium .. 

201 

243 

159 

230 

347 


96 

73 

54 

61 

76 

Germany.. 

174 

218 

145 

256 

324 

Other 

countries. 

110 

127 

96 

110 

115 


Total exports from the six princiapl ports 
(Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Tuticorin, Calcutta 
and Rangoon), for the cotton season ending 
August 31st, 1929, totalled 3,954,866 bales as 
compared with 3,237,591 bales in 1927-28. 

Sugarcane.—Although India is not natur¬ 
ally as well suited for sugarcane growing as 
many other tropical countries, some 3} millions 
of acres are annually sown. The crop is mostly 
grown in the submontane tracts of Northern 
India. The common varieties are thin and 
hard' yielding a low percentage of juice of fai- 
quality, but these are now being rapidly replaced 
by seedling canes of high merit compared to 
those of other sugarcane-growing countries. The 
area under such improved varieties in Northern 
India has already reached about 350,000 acres 
and is rapidly extending. By change of variety 
alone an increase of 50 per cent, in the yield per 
acre is attained: by using improved cultural 
methods also the yield in many cases is trebled. 
The greater part of the Indian sugarcane crop is 
converted into gur in which form it is consumed. 
A certain amount of crystallised sugar is still 
made by the old indigenous process and modern 
factories in the year 1927-28 produced 118,000 
tons of white sugar. India still imports some 
800,000 tons of sugar annually from abroad. 
The Coimbatore cane-breeding station has 
produced seedling canes of high merit both in 
regard to tonnage and quality. These are 
rapidly spreading in the principal portions of 
the sugarcane belt and improved methods of 
cultivation are being adopted. The agricul¬ 
tural side of the problem is practically solved, 
though continuous effort is necessary. Certain 
well equipped factories are obtaining a recovery 
of sugar on cane which compares very favour¬ 
ably with that in other countries. In some 
portions of the sugarcane belt, cane of good 
quality can be produced as cheaply as in any 
country in the world. Despite the present 
over-production of sugarcane in tho world 
generally which has temporarily depressed 
prices, there is no reason why India should 
not be self-supporting in sugarcane products 
once the industry is properly organised. 

Oilseeds.—The crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua¬ 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature—they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus grown chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinces and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe. The yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 500 or 600 lbs. of seed per acre. 
The seed is mainly exported whole but a certain 
amount of oil pressing is done in the country. 

Sesamum or (Gingelly) Is grown mostly 
in Penineular India ss an «»utumr. or winter 
crop. About 10 per cent, of the production is 
exported and the rest consumed locally. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops m * Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
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of development They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop is 
subject to the attack of aphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowering and sometimes suffers con* 
siderahle damage from this pest. The seed 
is subject to injury from rain and great care 
has to be taken in the drying. Though the export 
of rape and mustard seed exceed a million tons 
annually, exports represent less than one-flfth 
of the crop the bulk of which is crushed locally ; 
both the cake and the oil arc needed for local 
consumption. 

Jute.—Two varieties of the plant are culti¬ 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitorius. 
Tute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
crop requires a rich moist soil. Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab¬ 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After 
about three weerfs submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beating. At the 
recent high range of prices jute may be con¬ 
sidered to have been., for the last few years, 
the best paying crop in India. 

Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
the country chiefly, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie¬ 
ties cultivated Nicotiana Tabaeum is by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained ou 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan¬ 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to Email 
holdings where labour is plentiful as the atten¬ 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut Just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture of recent years there has been 
important development in the production, in 
commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both in Madras and in 


Bihar. The flue cured tobacco from the 
new Pusa hybrids yields very satisfactory results 
and as these new strains come into general 
cultivation, a further advance will be possible. 

Livestock. —The livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 130 
million cattle. 21 million buffaloes, 23 million 
sheep, 39 million goats and 3 million horses, 
mules and donkeys and half-a-milion camels 
and in the 51 Indian States for which figures 
are available, there are 36 million cattle and 
buffaloes, 25 million sheep and goats, a million 
horses, donkeys and mules and quarter-of-a 
million camels. For draught purposes cattle are 
mainly used everywhere though male buffalo are 
important as draught animals in the rice 
tracts and damper parts of the country. Horses 
and mules are practically never used for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. For dairy purposes, the buffalo 
is important, the milk yield being high and the 
percentage of butter fat considerably above 
that in cow’s milk. The best known breed is the 
“ Murra” buffalo of the Punjab. The cattle 
and buffalo population in India is abnormally 
high amounting to over 60 per cent.of the human 
population. The spread of cultivation has 
diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, ill-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many merits. Of 
draught types, the best known breeds are the 
Hissar, Nellore, Amrit-mahal, Gujerat (Kankrej), 
Khairigarh and Malvi ; the Saniwal (Punjab,) 
Gir (Kathiawar), Sindhi and Hansi are amongst 
the best milking breeds. On the Government 
cattle-breeding farms pedigree herds are being 
built up and from these selected bulls are issued, 
preference being given to special breeding areas, 
to villages which undertake to exclude ‘ scrub’ 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working well in some tracts. 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued efforts and persistent 
endeavour is essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Dairying. —Though little noticed, dairying 
forms a very large indigenous industry through¬ 
out India. The best known products are 
native butter (ghee) and cheese (dahi). During 
recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
Presidency). While pure ghee and milk can 
be procured in the villages, in the towns dairy 
products can scarcely be bought unadulterated. 
The Government of India have opened an up-to- 
date Creamery and Butter Factory at Anand and 
an Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
at Bangalore where students are given courses 
for the Indian Dairy Diploma . 
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Agricultural Progress.— The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
recently been fully dealt with in the report of 
the Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com¬ 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul¬ 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop¬ 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and his 
book “ Improvement of Indian Agriculture” is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
<at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 
(subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab. 
In 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul¬ 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1903. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 
Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Pusa completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
Important agricultural tract. To the establish¬ 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa. Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research. 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906/Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer¬ 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattlebreeding 
Farm at Karaal and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute. Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 


agricultural departments. The total nett ex¬ 
penditure of provincial agricultural depart¬ 
ments now exceeds a crore of rupees annually: 
the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 11 lakhs. 

Parallel developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest..' It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar (Bareilly). 

Recent Progress. —As now constituted, the 
Agricultural Departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap¬ 
plication of science to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges anf research institutes—at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the issue of improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators* 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons¬ 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul¬ 
tural department are striking enough. More 
than 10 million acres are known to be under 
improved crops—the further area due to natural 
spread is indeterminable. Twenty-five thousand 
improved ploughs are now known to be sold 
annually and the recorded sale of spare ( parts 
show that they are in use. Improved methods 
of cultivation and manuring are steadily spread¬ 
ing, work is in progress on most of the major 
crops and each year brings new triumphs. The 
present position has been authoritatively re¬ 
viewed by the Royal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture which reported in 1928. Recognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years 
since the agricultural departments were created, 
the Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses had 
drawn their attention. The agricultural de¬ 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice will result. The many 
far-reaching proposals of the Commission are 
still under the consideration of Local Govern¬ 
ments, though some have already been acted 
upon. Meanwhile the Government of India 
took immediate action on the recommendation 
for the formation of an Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. A Conference of pro¬ 
vincial Ministers of Agriculture, accompanied 
by the heads of their agricultural and veterin- 
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ary departments, was held in Simla in October took a slightly different form to that proposed by 
1928 under the Chairmanship of the Member the Commission. The Imperial Council of 
of the Council of the Governor General in charge Agricultural Reserach as constituted by Govern- 
of the portfolio of Agriculture. As the result of ment Resolution No. 826-Agri. dated the 23rd 
the recommendations then made the new body May 1929 is composed of the following:— 


GOVERNING BODY. 

Member of the Council of His Excellency the (The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
Governor General in the Department of Edu- Habibullah Sahib Bahadur, K.C.S.I.,K.C.I.E., 

cation, Health and Lands. {Chairman). Kt.) 

Principal Administrative Officer. ( Vice-Chair - (Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, 

man). K.B.E.) 

Minister for Agriculture, Madras .. .. (The Hon’ble Mr. Setu Ratnam Ayyar.). 

Minister for Agriculture, Bombay .. .. (The Hon’ble Mr. Bhaskarrao V. Jadhav, 

M.A., LL.B.) 

Minister in charge of Portfolio of Agriculture, (The Honb'le Khan Bahadur Maulvi Kazi 
Bengal. Golum Mohiuddin Faroqui.) 

Minister for Agriculture, United Provinces .. (The Hon’ble Maharaj Kumar Major Mahijib 

Singh.) 

Minister for Agriculture, Punjab .. .. (The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Kt.) 

Minister for Agriculture, Burma .. .. (The Hon’bie Sir lee Ah Yain, Kt.). 

Minister for Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa .. (The Hon’ble Sir Sayid Mohammad Fakhruddin, 

Khan Bahadur, Kt.). 

Minister for Agriculture, Central Provinces and (The Hon’ble Mr. Ramrao Madhaorao Desh- 
Bcrar. mukh, Bar-at-Law.) 

Minister for Agriculture, Assam .. .. (The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, B.L.) 

Representative of the Council of State .. (Y. Ramadas Pantulu, Esq.). 

Representatives of the Legislative Assembly. . (Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, C.I.E., M.L.A.) 

(Chaudhry Mukhtar Singh, M.L.A.) 

Representative of the Associated Chambers of (Sir Joseph Kay, Kt.) 

Commerce of India and Ceylon. 

Representative of the Federation of Indian (Walchand Hirachand, Esq., C.I.E.) 

Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 

Nominated by the Advisory Board .. .. (K. Hewlett, Esq., O.B.E., and P. H. Car¬ 

penter, Esq.) 

Revenue Member of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Exe- (Lt.-Col. Sir Chevenix Trench, Kt., C.I.E., 
cutive Council. O.B.E.) 

Additional Member nominated by tho (Sir Frank Noyce, Kt., C.S.I., C.B.E., I.C.S.) 

Governor General in Council. 

THE ADVISORY BOARD. 

Vice-Chairman of the Society. (Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, 

K.B.E.) 

Agricultural Expert . (Mr. B. C. Burt, C.I.E., M.B.E., B. Sc., I.A.S.) 

♦ 

Veterinary Expert . . 

Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural (Dr. W. H. Harrison, D.Sc. Oflg.). 

Research. 

Director, Imperial Institute of Veterinary Re¬ 
search, Muktesar. 


(F. Ware, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., I.V.S. Oft.)- 
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Director, Indian Institute of Science 
Director of Agriculture,Madras.. 

Director of Agriculture, Bombay 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal 
Director of Agriculture, United Provinces .. 
Director of Agriculture, Punjab 
Director of Agriculture, Burma 
Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa 
Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces .. 
Director of Agriculture, Assam 
Director of Veterinary Services, Madras 

Principal, Veterinary College, Bombay 

Director, Civil Veterinary Department, and 
Veterinary Adviser to Government, Bengal. 

Director, Civil Veterinary Department, United 
Provinces. 

Director, Veterinary Service, Punjab 

Director of Veterinary Services, Burma 

Director, Civil Veterinary Department and 
Veterinary Adviser to Government. 

Director of Veterinary Services, Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 

Agricultural Officer, N.W.F.P. .. 

Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun 

Co-operative Representative 

Secretary, Indian Research Fund Association 

University representatives nominated by the 
Inter. University Board. 


Chief Scientific Officer, Indian Tea Association. 

Vice-President, Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee. 

Director of Veterinary Services in India 

Director of Agriculture, H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Government. 

Director of Veterinary Department, H.E.H. 
the Nizam's Government, 


(Dr. M. O. Forster, F.R.S.). 

(G. R. Hilson, Esq., B.Sc., Offg.). 

(T. F. Main, Esq., O.B.E., I.A.S.) 

(R. S. Finlow, Esq., C.I.E., B.Sc.,F.I.C., I.A.S.) 

(G. W. Clarke, Esq., C.I.E., I.A.S.) 

(D. Milne, Esq., C.T.E., B.Sc., I.A.S.) 

(A. McKerral, Esq., M.A., B.Sc.) 

(G. S. Henderson, Esq., N.D.A., N.D.D.) 

(F. J. Plymen, Esq., C.I.E., A.C.G.I., I.A.S.) 

(Rai Bahadur Radha Nath Phukan, M.A..B.L.) 

(P. T. Saunders, Esq., O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., 
I.V.S., Offg.) 

(K. Hewlett, Esq., O.B.E.) 

(P. J. Kerr, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S.) 

(Captain S. G. M. Hickey, T.V.S.) 

(T. F. Quirkc, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S.) 

(D. T. Mitchell, Esq., M.E.C.V.S.) 

(Major P. B. Riley, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S.) 

(Major^R. F. Stirling, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.G.S., 

(W. Harris, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S.) 

(W. Robertson-Brown, Esq.) 

(Sir Alexander Rodger, Kt., O.B.E., I.F.S.) 

(G. K. Devadhar, Esq., M.A., C.I.E.) 

(Colonel J. D. Graham, C.T.E., I.M.S.) 

(Prof. N. N. Gangulee, C.I.E.,B.Sc., Ph.D., 
Calcutta). 

(Dr. Leslie Coleman, Mysore.) 

(C. T. Mudaliyar, Esq., F.L.S., Madras). 

(Prof. L. K. Hyder, B.A., Ph.D., MX.A., Ali¬ 
garh.) 

(P. H. Carpenter, Esq.) 

(S. D. Saklatwala, Esq.) 

(Brigadier A. J. Williams, D.S.O., F.R.C.V.S.) 


Governing Body. 


Secretary of the Council. 


(M. S. A. Hydari, Esq., I.C.S.) 
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The Council held an inaugural meeting in 
Simla in June 1929 and its first business meeting 
at Pusa in December 1929. 

The Government of India have undertaken, 
subject to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, 
to provide for the Council with :— 

(a) An annual grant for its administration 

expenses ; 

( b ) A recurring research grant of 5 lakhs per 

annum ; 

(c) An initial grant of 25 lakhs. 

The Council has been registered as a Society 
and its research funds are independent of the 
general revenues of Government. It has from 
the outset been hoped that other benefactions 
will supplement the grant of the Government of 
India and the Government of H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions have led the way with a gift to the 
Research Fund of Rs. 2 lakhs. 

The objects of the Council as laid down in 
its Memorandum of Association are as follows:— 

(a) To aid, develop and co-ordinate agricul¬ 

tural and veterinary research in India 
by promoting scientific (including tech¬ 
nological) research, instruction and 
experiments in the science, methods and 
practice of agriculture (including the 
marketing of agricultural produce) 
and by promotin'! veterinary research 
and instruction in veterinary science 
by tho diffusion of useful information 
and by such other means as appear 
calculated to develop agricultural and 
veterinary research. 

(b) To act as a clearing house of information 

not only in regard,to research but also 
in regard to agricultural and veterinary 
matters generally. 

THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL 01 

In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise. They had 
found not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the 
provincial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments themselves. 
After describing the way in which similar 
difficulties had been overcome in Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or tho constitution of a quasi - 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-official interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
ImperialCouncil of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul- 


(c) For the purposes of the Society to draw 
and accept and make and endorse dis¬ 
count and negotiate Government of 
India and other promissory notes, bills 
of exchnage, cheques or other negotiable 
instruments. 

( d) To invest the funds of, or money entrusted 
to, the Society upon such securities or 
in such manner as may from time to 
time be determined by the Governing 
Body and from time to time to sell or 
transpose such investments. 

(e) To purchase, take on lease, accept as a 
gift otherwise acquire, any land or 
building, wherever situate in India, 
which may be necessary or convenient 
for the Society. 

(0 To construct or alter any building which 
may be necessary for the Society. 

(< 7 ) To sell, lease, exchange and otherwise 
transfer ail or any portion of the pro¬ 
perties of the Society. 

(k) To establish and maintain a research and 
reference library in pursuance of the 
objects of the Society with reading and 
writing rooms and to furnish the same 
with books, reviews, magazines, news¬ 
papers and other publications. 

( i) To do all other such things as the Society 
may consider necessary, incidental or 
conducive to the attainment of the 
above objects. 

More briefly it affords a means for mutual 
co-operation in research for the improvement of 
agriculture for the whole of India in which every 
type of institution can tako part. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

tural, including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 
countries. It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 
veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at present carried out 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department. 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non-lapsing fund of Rs. 50 lakhs to which addi¬ 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit. Its Chairman should 
be an experienced administrator with a know¬ 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole-time 
members of theCouncil for agriculture and animal 
husbandry respectively. The Commission suggest 
ted that the Council should consist of thirty- 
six members, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government ot 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respcc- 
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tively and five would be nominated by the ! 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India. The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Committee and sub-com¬ 
mittees. A provincial committee should be 
established in each major province to work in 
close co-operation with it. The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole-time members of the Research 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-time Director of the Pusa 
Institute. 

Constitution of the Council-—In a Resolu¬ 
tion issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India. They had, therefore, decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body. The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor General’s Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who whould be ex- 
officio Chairman, the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ex-officio 
Vice-Chairman, one representative of the 
Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly, one representative of 
the European business community elected by 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon, one representative of the 
Indian business community elected by the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and industry, the nine Provincial Ministers 
of Agriculture, two representatives elected by 
the Advisory Board and such other persons as 
the Governor General in Council might from 
time to time appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the representa¬ 
tives of the European and Indian commercial 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body. 
In View of their exclusion from the Advisory 
Board, the university representation would be 
increased from three to four and the scientific 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Research Fund Association. A repre¬ 


sentative of the Co-operative Movement would 
also be added. The Principal Administrative 
Officer to the Council would be ex-officio Chairman 
of the Advisory Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 60 lakhs recom¬ 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs. 25 lakhs, of which Rs. 15 lakhs would be 
paid in 1929-30, supplemented by a fixed mini¬ 
mum grant annually. The annual grant would 
be Rs. 7"25 lakhs, of which Rs. 5 lakhs would be 
devoted to the furtherance of the scientific 
objects of the Council and the remaining Rs. 2*25 
lakhs to the cost of its staff and secretariat. 
The Council would have an entirely free hand 
in regard to the expenditure of the grants 
made to it for scientific purposes subject to the 
condition that no liability in respect of such 
matters as leave or pension contributions after 
the research for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred. In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment, 
etc., the Council would be in the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat. 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be cons¬ 
tituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860. In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo¬ 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations. At that meeting, it was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment had offered a donation of Rs. 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council. This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
| the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board. Sir Frank Noyce, 
C.S.I., C.B.E., i.o.s., who was Attached Officer 
to the Royal Commission on Agriculture, has 
also been appointed to the Governing Body, to 
which the Hon’ble V. Ramadas Pantalu was 
elected by the Council of State and Mian 
Muhammad Shah Nawaz and Chaudhri Mukhtar 
Singh by the Legislative Assembly. The 
representatives of the European and Indian 
business communities are Sir Joseph Kay 
and Mr. Walchand Hirachand, c. I. E., 
respectively. The Director of Army Veterinary 
services has been appointed to the Advisory 
Board, to which Mr. G. K. Devadhar, o.i.e., 
President, Servants of India Society, Poona, 
has been nominated to represent theCo-operative 
Movement and Mr. P. H. Carpenter, Chief 
Scientific Officer, Indian Tea Association, to 
represent the Indian Tea Association and the 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 
The Forest Research Institute is represented 
by the Inspector General of Forests, the Indian 
Research Fund Association by Major General 
Graham, c.i.e., i.m.s., Public Health Commis¬ 
sioner with the Government of India and Minor 
Administrations under the Government of 
India bv Mr. Robertson-Brown, Agricultural 
Officer, North West Frontier Province. 
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Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, K.B.E., late 
Member of the Public Services Commission, 
has been appointed Vice-Chairman of the 
Council and Mr. B. C. Burt, c.i.e., m.b.e., late 
Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, has 
been appointed Expert Adviser in Agricultural 
matters. The Expert Adviser in Animal 
Husbandry and Veterinary matters has not 
yet been appointed. Mr. M. S. Hydari, I.O.S., 
has been appointed Secretary to the Council. 

Work of the Council-—The first important 
step taken by the Council after its formal 
constitution was the appointment of a Com¬ 
mittee to examine and report on the measures 
to be taken for strengthening and developing 
the sugar industry. This Committee has 
presented an interim report, which was con¬ 
sidered at the first meeting of the Council which 
was held at Pusa from the 2nd to the 7th 
December 1929. The Governing Body then 
decided that the Government of India should 
be asked to refer the general question of the 
import duties on suggar for investigation by the 
Indian Tariff Bdard and to take immediate 
action for the conversion of the present 
ad valorem duty on lower trade sugar into a 
specific duty in order to prevent unfair competi¬ 
tion with Indian gur. Other decisions on this 
subject were that Us. 8,000 should be granted 
to the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa 
and the Punjab for experiments in devising 
satisfactory small power sugarcane crushing 
mill, that a prize of Bs. 20,000 should be awarded 
to any individual or firm for the invention of a 
satisfactory small power sugarcane crushing 
power mill and that the appointment of a 
Technologist should be sanctioned. 
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On the recommendation of the Advisory 
Board, a special sub-committee of that Board 
was constituted to investigate the measures 
required to deal with the locust problem. 
Another sub-committee was appointed to 
investigate the problems relating to the conserva¬ 
tion of indigenous manurial resources and the 
development of the use of indigenous fertilisers 
and the preparation of a programme of research 
on fertilisers. The Governing Body accepted a 
Resolution of the Advisory Board that a whole¬ 
time officer should be employed to study 
and report on the conditions under which hemp 
is marketed in the Provinces concerned. It 
was decided to recommend to the Government 
of India that the Board of Agriculture, a meeting 
of which was held at Pusa after the meeting of 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
should be known in future as the Board of 
Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, that 
it should be convened under the auspices 
of the Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research and that it should be divided 
into two branches (a) crops and soils and (b) 
animal health and husbandry, each branch 
meeting biennially. A grant of Rs. 45,000 to 
Dr. K. C. Mehta, Professor of Botany, Agra 
College, for an investigation into “ Rusts of 
wheat and barley ” was sanctioned and it 
was also decided that two Indians should be 
selected and sent at once to England for 
training in cinema production at the expense 
of the Empire Marketing Board provided 
the men selected agreed to serve the Council 
for a period of three years after their return to 
India. 
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Area, Cultivated and U noultivated, in 1027-28 in each Province. 



Area 

Deduct 

Indian States. 

Net AREA. 

Provinces* 

according 
to Survey. 

According to 
Survey. 

According to 
Village Papers. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras .. •• 

91,684,307 


91,684,307 

90,675,390 

Bombay 

97,462,625 

18,568,960 

78,893,665 

78,893,666 

Bengal. 

52,601,158 

3,477,760 

49,123,398 

49,123,398 

United Provinces. .. 

72,648,741 

4,348,232 

68,300,509 

87,994,574 

Punjab 

65,546,586 

3,286,700 

62,269,886 

60.S45.385 

Burma. 

155,652,668 

155,652,668 

155,652,668 

Bihar and Orissa 

71,507,819 

18,834,720 

53,173,099 

63,173,099 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam 

83,925,990 

19,960,727 

63,965,263 

64,120,395 

43,361,410 

8,061,440 

35.299,970 

35,299,970 

North-West Frontier 

8,578,202 

140,800 

8,437,402 

8,570,427 

Province. 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

1,802,274 

.... 

1,802 274 

(a) 1,802,274 

Manpur Pargana. 

1,012,260 


1,012,260 

1,012,260 

Ooorg. 

.... 

Delhi. 

369,398 

.... 

369,398 

369,398 

Total 

746,153,438 

76,179,339 

669,974,099 

666,932,903 



Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 


Provinces. 

Net Area 
actually 
Sown. 

Current 

Fallows. 

Cultivable 
Waste 
other than 
Fallow. 

Not 

available 
for . 

Cultivation. 

Forests. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres- 

Madras. 

33,793,466 

10,086,524 

13,270,696 

20,471,022 

13,053,682 

Bombay 

32,272,040 

10,770,121 

6,826,804 

19,766,766 

9,257.934 

Bengal. 

21,901,800 

5,959.341 

6,436,841 

10,241,633 

4,583,783 

United Provinces .. 
Punjab 

35,114,108 

25,720,503 

2,867,792 

4,482,141 

10,703,537 

15,369,365 

10,038,574 

12.580,501 

9,270,563 

2,092,875 

Burma 

17,386,706 

4,078,278 ■ 

59,842,852 

54,051,746 

20,293,086 

Bihar and Orissa 

24,317,700 

6,143,567 

7,254,743 

8.116,448 

7,340,641 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam 

24,913,304 

5,502,371 

3,432,972 

2,221,039 

14.456,191 

18,226,045 

4 909.336 

5,513,800 

16,408,592 

3,836,715 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

2,222,846 

569,854 

2,720,525 

2,698.802 

358 400 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana. 

361,885 

170,097 

293,457 

861,091 

115,744 

Ooorg. 

137,641 

171,699 

11,690 

334,045 

357,185 

Delhi. 

217,856 

11,708 

65,919 

73,915 


Total 

223,862,226 

50,965,133 

155,478,665 

149,657,679 

86,969,200 


(a) Figure for Manpur Pargana has been taken from settlement records. 
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Abba under Irrigation in 1927-28 in eaoh Province. 





Area Irrigated. 


Provinces. 

Total Area 
80 wn. 

By Canals. 

By 

By 

Wells. 

Other 

Sources. 



Govern¬ 

ment. 

Private. 

Tanks. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aexes. 

Madras 

38,558,078 

3,729,147 

266,921 

3,160,390 

1,454,444 

473,677 

Bombay 

33,589,536 

3,046,307 

95,323 

106,359 

568,634 

131,062 

Bengal . 

26,060,900 

20,778 

191,626 

683,077 

31,810 

358,461 

United Provinces .. 

(6)43.480,209 

1,925,650 

20,927 

60,706 

2,847,635 

686.179 

Punjab .. 

29,472,581 

9,352,244 

443,312 

25,001 

3,915,670 

37,219 

Burma * . 

18,137,587 

633,908 

313,515 

171,244 

14,225 

1 314,552 

Bihar and Orissa 

29,610,700 

906,519 

899,219 

1,595,162 

589,661 

1,259,413 

Central Provinces & 
Berar 

27,376,295 

I ncluded 

955,997 


107,319 

41,438 

Assam 

6,115,875 

under pri¬ 
vate can¬ 
als. 120 

336,397 

710 

.* 

260,124 

North-West Frontier 
Province .. 

2,568,582 

375,716 

365,935 


83,072 

89,838 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 

482,764 

.. 

•• 

43,023 

100,206 

21 

Coorg. 

138,562 

2,091 

•* 

1,395 

•• 

•• 

Delhi . 

270,219 

23,203 

•• 

1,905 

22,236 


Total 

255,861,888 

20,015,683 

3,889,175 

£,848,972 

9,734,912 

8,751,£84 


(b) Includes 343,237 acres for which details are sot available* 
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Area 

Irrigated. 


Crops Irrigated. « 

' 1927-28 


Provinces. 

Total Area 
Irrigated. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jo war 
or 

cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

cumbu 

(spiked 

millet.) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres » 

Acres. 

Madras •. 

9,084,57$ 

) 7,642,40* 

i 3,71f 

» 15 

1 516,63C 

> 378,146 

Bombay •• 

► 3,947,68* 

> 1,328,43* 

i 422,86 1 

\ 19,89( 

5 662,411 

620,142 

Bengal • • 

1,285,755 

5 1,119,65$ 

) 12,19$! 

l 5,202 

.. 

- 

United Provinces .. 

5,541,097 

496,690 

1,791.145 

725,647 

34,107 

3,166 

Punjab 

13,873,446 

721,750 

5,129,407 

311,711 

185,400 

360,439 

Burma 

1,447,444 

1,339,694 

22 

•• 

92 

- 

Bihar and Or ssa 

5,249,974 

3,536,569 

201,107 

106,544 

3,100 

555 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

1,104,754 

970,132 

21,323 

21,323 

1,240 

127 

Assam •• 

597,351 

587,124 

.. 

.. 

• • 

9 m 

North-West Frontier 
Provinoe .. 

914,564 

40,595 

328,195 

73,308 

16,763 

5,424 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 

143,250 

42 

24,207 

39,428 

2,510 

2,602 

Coorg. 

3,486 

3,486 

•• 

•• 

• • 

- 

Delhi. 

47,344 

17 

21,004 

4,735 

509 

45 

Total 

43,240,726 

17,846,599 

7,955,190 

1,287,523 

1,421,649 

1 370,519 


* Includes the ares Irrigated at both harvests. 
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Chops Ireigatbd. * 

Provinces. 

i 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugar¬ 

cane. 

Other 

Food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

Non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

4,014 

1,248,419 

102,313 

303,331 

184,069 

481,481 

10,864,583 

Bombay 

24,299 

244,737 

66,914 

198,446 

288,835 

336,925 

4,218,909 

Bengal. 

65 

49,746 

43,810 

128,974 

2,506 

63,695 

1,425,856 

United Provinces 

109,907 

776,650 

1,161,847 

298,182 

236,810 

278,103 

5.948,164 

Punjab .. 

494,516 

1,237,920 

415,400 

254,871 

1,711,106 

3,358,952 

i 

14,181,502 

Burma 

48 

3,487 

1,777 

70,711 

88 

17,354 

1,493,273 

Bihar and Orissa • • 

93,954 

; 871,396 

i 

173,368 

170,434 

1.725 

143,967 

5,302,619 

• 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

180 

2,283 

1 

21,742 

77,848 

81 

9,798 

: 

1,104,754 

Assam •• 

•• 

1,845 

1 

7,174 

•• 

1,208 

597,351 

North-West Frontier 
Province .. 

263,284 

27,905 

43,228 

27,516 

8,229 

114,481 

948,928 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 

19,890 

27,590 

131 

15,438 

26,330 

i 7,978 

166,146 

Ooorg. 

.. 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3.486 

Delhi. 

, 86* 

1 1,628 

i 5.09E 

> 7,018 

1 1,026 

( 5,39£ 

47,344 

Total 

, 1,011,051 

5 4,493,606 

1 2,085,62? 

i 1,559,94* 

t 2,460,80? 

> 4 , 819,841 

46,297,755 


• Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1927-28 IN EACH PROVINCE. 



Food Grains. 

Provinces. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

J owar or 
Gholum 
(urcat 
Millet). 

Bajra or 
Cumbu 
(Spiked 
Millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

4cres. 

Madras 

10,929,615 

17,711 

3,293 

4,829,650 

3,275,626 

Bombay .. 

Bengal 

3,151,509 

18,682,200 

1,875,200 

106,600 

42,667 

66,500 

7,821,816 

4,400 

5,724,992 

2,000 

United Provinces.. 

7,298,299 

7,531,333 

4,334,167 

2,445,729 

1,921,438 

Punjab 

940,625 

9,024,595 

834,598 

1,025,028 

2,717,292 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

12,378,696 

13,475,800 

65,180 

1,997,900 

1,293,400 

592,978 

71,900 

68.300 

Central Provinces and Berar 

5,411,005 

3,664,453 

14,144 

4,272,701 

121.105 

Assam 

4,212,907 

.... 



.... 

North-West Frontier Province 

40,766 

992,840 

*164,568 

68,124 

149,305 

AJmer-Merwaraand Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg 

1,359 

84,060 

40,422 

54,326| 

72,830 

29,651 

Delhi 

27 

52,211 

17,591 

43,151 

51,935 

Total 

76,606,868 

1 

24,568,415 

6,825,267 

21,248,397 

14,062,194 


Food Grains. 


Provinces 

Ragi or 
Marua 
(Millet) 

Maize. 

Gram 

(pulse). 

Other 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Pulses 

Tot mV 
Food 
Grains. 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

Bombay .. 

2,301,700 

627,362 

162,873 

188,467 

73,785 

739,848 

6,692,171 

3,298,193 

28,286,474 

23,470,064 

Bengal 

United Provinces .. 

8,200 

163,848 

77,900 

1.865,052 

91,800 

5,931,374 

885,800 

6,229,076 

19,925,400 

37,720,316 

Punjab .. ' .. 

Burma 

21,836 

1,085,177 

215,538 

4,089,080 

282,902 

1,348,446 

3.6,770 

21,087,177 

13,912,064 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

Central Provinces and Berar 

712,900 

12,372 

1,648,200 

151,650 

1,326,200 

1,104,313 

5,446,600 

4,977,697 

25,241.200 

19,729,530 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

.... 

481*788 

* 

233,375 

188,045 

83,067 

4,400,952 

2,213,833 

AJmer-Merwara and Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg 

Delhi . 

298 

3,193 

63,843 

* *2*672 

44,858 

81 

55,000 

64,522 

1,027 

8,543 

372,109 

88,361 

231,133 

Total 

3,851,709 

5,943,160 

13.972,616 

29,599,957 

190.678,612 


. * Included under ‘‘other food grains and pulses.” 
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Abba under different crops cultivated in 1927*28 in bach province. 


Oil* Seeds. 


Provinces. 

Linseed. 

f 

gesamum 
(til or 
jinjili). 

Rape 

and 

Mustard. 

Ground¬ 

nut. 

Cocoa- 

nut. 

Castor. 

Other 

Oil- 

Seeds. 

Total. 

Oilseeds. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

4,350 

836,921 

13,456 

3,336,536 

557,102 

360,152 

151,802 

5,260,319 

Bombay 

101,715 

301,034 

143,852 

740,316 

20,998 

103,924 

337,163 

1,765,002 

Bengal 

118,500 

149,500 

740,500 

800 

11,600 

100 

29,100 

1,060,100 

United Provinces.. 

422,528 

242,667 

174,044 

12,245 


7,598 

19,110 

878,192 

Punjab 

35.270 

115,654 

950.970 



114 

2,478 

1,104,486 

Burma 

18 

1,091,328 

4,031 

54*0,071 

1*0,384 


7.517 

1,653,349 

Bibar and Orissa .. 

601,400 

209,200 

700,200 

200 

28,500 

40,700 

277,900 

l 

1,864,100 

Central Provinc e s 





2,014,542 

and Berar 

916,523 

552,767 

, 08,537 

70,073 

.. 

43,493 

363,099 

Assam 

11,399 

21,237 

! 352,941 


5,702 

.» 

391,279 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

16 

1,725 

j 121,365 

* • 

* * 


2,019 

i 

125,125 

I 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

487 

13,690, 

1025 

,, 


# # 

** ! 

| 20,202 

Man pur Pargana. 


4l| 

J 

I 



! 

3 

53 

Coorg 


9 




Delhi 


27 

6,138 

•• 

•• 


92 

i 6,257 

1 • . 

Total 

2,212,206 

3,540,791' 

3,277,118 

i 

4,700,241 

i 

634,584 

. 

567,783 

1,190,283116,123,006 



Condi¬ 
ments & 
Spices. 


| Sugar 
Others 

* 

j 

Fibres. 


Provinces 

Sugar¬ 

cane. 

Cotton. 

JUtc. 

Other 

fibres. 

Total 

Fibres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Aores. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Madras 

661,510 

3 05,950 

83,060 

2,099,718 


173,401 

2,273,119 

Bombay .... 

215,440 

67,756 

1,119 

4,876,288 

•• 

109,795 

4,986,083 

Bengal 

145,700 

208.900 

51.800 

58,400 

2.928,900 

70,500 

3,057,800 

United Provinces 

106,825 

1,585,037 


63j,073 

607 

191,224 

821,904 

Punjab 

40,837 

498,624! 

1.341,450 


43,742 

1.885,192 

Burma. 

105,446 

22,408 

17,835 

326,144 


2,092 

328,236 

Bibar and Orissa 

Central Provinces and 

69,500 

290,000 

200 

77,200 

193,300 

27,500 

298,000 

Berar 

107,745 

23,374 

•• 

4.795,863 

• • 

92,792 

4,888,655 

Assam 


41,078 


44,717 

170,994 


215,711 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

*1*924 

43,265 

* • 

10,457 

*578 

11,035 

Manpur Pargana .. 

3,082 

243 

., 

42,173 

.. 

76 

42,249 

Coorg. 

3,418 

53 

* t 


.. 

460 

460 

Delhi. 

1,673 

5,784 

•• 

1*978 

•• 

535 

2,513 

Total .. 

1,464 000 

2,892,472 

154,014 

14,804,461 

3,293,801 

712,695 

18310,957 


* Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 
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Area under different crops cultivated in 1927-28 in each province. 



Dyes and Tan- > 
nlng materials. 

Drugs and Narcotics. I 


provinces. 

Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs and 
Narcotlcs.c 

Crops. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

Bombay • • 

40,181 

8L5 

4,574 

461,179 


57,991 

24 

52,408 

7 

275,768 

123,622 

149,350 

2 ; ,922 

422,846 

2,201,831 

Bengal 

United Provinces .. 

7 ,281 

*548 

52*,634 

189,800 

6,200 

.. 

290,300 

72,782 

5,800 

2,026 

91,100 

1,258,468 

Punjab 

Burma 

5,776 
46 L 

8,001 

1,750 

7,235 

55,624 

‘*40 

73,405 

122,702 

683 

67,086 

4,355,333 

185,100 

Bihar and Orissa .. 
Central Provinces 
and Berar 

12,600 

22 

500 

72 

•• 

2,100 


146,700 

18,856 

5,241 

36,200 

463,895 

Assam 

N orth- W es t Frontier 
Province 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana.. 

;; 

24 

342 

i 

423,995 

•• 

9,612 

10,306 

45 

39 

98.860 

23,740 

Coorg 

Delhi 

” 1 

" 5 

i 

415 

39,838 

15 

713 

258 

j 1*5*003 

Total 

67,137 

475,245 

54,384 

i 

743,384 

92,293 

1,144,826 

258,405 

| 9,152,376 


Provinces. 

Fruits and 
Vegetab¬ 
les, 

Including 

Root 

Crops. 

Miscella 

Crop 

Food. 

neous 

9. 

Non- 

Food. 

Total 

Area 

Sown. 

Deduct 
Area 
Sown 
more than 
once. 

Net 

Area 

Sown. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 


673,149 

51,118 

160,261 

38,558,078 

4,764,612 

33,793,466 

Bombay 

-- 

233,289 

4,186 

41,197 

33,589,536 

1,317,496 

32,272,040 

Bengal 

.. 

682,700 

262,800 

98,700 

26,060,900 

4,159,100 

21,901,800 

United Provinces .. 

.. 

499,521 

118,300 

6,938 

643,480,209 

8,366,101 

35,114,108 

Punjab 


286,458 

111,368 

6,256 

29,472,581 

3,752,078 

25,720,503 

Burma 

• • 

1,416,440 

23,580 

227,216 

18,137,587 

750,881 

17,386,706 

Bihar and Orissa .. 


664,300 

667,500 

317,800 

29,610,700 

5,293,000 

24,317,700 

Central Provinces & Berar. 

120,309 

2,805 

1,249 

27,376,295 

2,462,991 

24,913,304 

Assam 


472,226 

(a) 

161,022 

6,115,875 

613,504 

5,502,371 

North-West Frontier 

Pro- 







vlnoe 


21,846 

37,478 

4,847 

2,568,582 

345,736 

2,222,846 

A j m e r-M e r w a ra and 







Manpur Pargana 

•• 

2,315 

15,791 

1,746 

482,764 

120,879 

361,885 

Coorg 


5,691 



138,562 

921 

137,641 

Delhi 

•• 

6,139 

* 217 

‘*781 

270,219 

52,363 

217,856 

Total 

•• 

5,084,383 

1,295,143 

1,028,013 

255,861,888 

31,999,662 

223,862,226 


(e) Inoluded under non-food wops* 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 



Includes 343,237 acres for which details are not available. 
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Agricultural Statistics. 



Groundnut, cocoanut, castor and other oil seeds, f For Calendar year 1924. % Includes yield of other tracts for which no forecast is made. 
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The following U a summary of the various orop forecasts relating to the season 1928-20 
issued by the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India :— 


Tracts comprised in the figures 
Crop and and percentage of total 

Forecast. Indian crop represented 

I by them. 


Jute*— 

Final. 

Cotton— 
Supplementary. 
Groundnut— 
Final. 

Sugarcane— 
Final. 


Seeamum— 
Supplementary. 


Indigo— 
Final. 


luce— 
Final. 


Rape and 
Mustard— 
Final. 


Linseed— 
Final. 


Wheat- 

Final. 


Castor Seed— 


Bengal (6) Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam (100 per cent, of the 
total jute area in India.) 

All cotton-growing tracts 


Madras, Bombay t Burma, and 
Hyderabad (a little o ver 92 per 
cent, of total groundnut area of 
India). 

U. P., f Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bengal, Madras, BombayN.-W . 
F. Province, Assam, C. P. and 
Berar, Delhi, Mysore and 
Baroda (about 95 per cent of 
total sugarcane area of India.) 

Burma,United Provinces, Madras, 
Bombay t, C. P. and Berar, 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 
Punjab, Ajmer-Merwara, Hy¬ 
derabad, Baroda and Kotahf 
89 per cent, of total sesamum 
area of India*) 

Madras, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
United Provinces, and Bombay, 
(including f) (88 per cent, of 
total indigo area of India.) 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, 
Madras, United Provinces,t C. 
P. and Berar,t Assam, Bombay 
and Sindt, Coorg, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, and Baroda (97 per 
cent, of total rice area of 
India). 

United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar 
Sc Orissa, Bengal, Assam, Bom¬ 
bay (including Sind)t, North- 
West Frontier Province, Delhi, 
AIwar,t Baroda and Hyderabad 
(94 per cent, of total rape and 
mustard area of India.) 

Central Provinces and Berar, t 
United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bombay,t Bengal, 
Punjab, Hyderabad and Ko- 
taht (a little over 92 per cent.of 
the total linseed area of India). 

Punjab, t United Provinces, t 
Central Provinces and Berar, t 
Bombay (including Sind), t 
Bihar and Orissa, North West 
Frontier Province, Bengal, 
Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Central 
India, Gwalior, Rajputana, 
Hyderabad. Baroda and 
Mysore (a little over 98 per cent, 
of total wheat area of India). 

| (Practically all castor-growing 
tracts)._ 


Estimated 

Area. 

Per cent, of 
preceding 
year(100- 
figure of 
same date 
preceding 
year.) 

Estimated 

outturn. 

Per cent, of 
preceding 
year(100- 
flgure of 
same date 
preceding 
year.) 

Acres. 

3,131,000 

93 

9,916,000 
bales, (a) 

97 

26,484,000 

6,079,000 

107 

112 

5,638,000 

bales. 

3,025,000 

tons. 

95 

111 

2,576,000 

87 

2,735,000 

tons. 

85 

5,442,000 

98*5 

488,000 

tons. 

90 

( 6,700 

110 

12,600 

cwts. 

111 

82,126,000 

105 

31,684,000 

tons. 

112 

6,823,000 

115 

908,000 

tons. 

108 

3,124,000 

94 

322,000 

tons. 

93 

32,011,000 

994 

8,507,000 

tons. 

109 

1,418,000 

j 

96 

111,000 
tons, (c) 

<<*) 


* Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, t Including Indian States. $ Rajputana. 
(a) Includes figures for Nepal. ( b) Including Cooch Bihar and Tripura States. 

(e) Excluding Gujerat. (d) The percentage has not been worked out this time owing to 
incompleteness of the figure for the current year. 






Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
Its irregular distribution throughout the sea¬ 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi¬ 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 Inches at Cherrapunli in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com¬ 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac¬ 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that In one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the soene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From the agricul¬ 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity. —Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent, as a dry year and one 
in which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works. —The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
casesj tills is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monBoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilisation during the subsequent dry weather 


has been practised in India from time imme< 
raorial. In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other¬ 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes. —Previously all irrlga" 
tlon works were divided into three classes, 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter¬ 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro¬ 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe¬ 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non¬ 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis¬ 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com¬ 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1927-28 to Its. 115 crorcs. 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula¬ 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa¬ 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, the popula¬ 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 

Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
In India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 

Growth of Irrigation. —There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth in 
the area irrigated by Government irrigation 
works. From 10$ million acres in 1878-79 the 
area annually irrigated rose to 19$ million acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 28 million 
acres in 1919-20, the record year up to that 
date. This record was, however, again sur¬ 
passed in the year 1922-23. when the total area 
irrigated by all classes of works in India, ex¬ 
cluding the Indian States, amounted to 28$ 
million acres. During the year 1927-28 the 
total area irrigated by Government works of 
all classes in British India amounted to some 
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27.5 million acres. 

The main increase has been in the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 44 million 
acres in 1878*79 and rose to 20,756,209 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1927-28 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 19,146,298 acres and 
3,688,024 acres respectively. 

The area irrigated in 1927-28 was largest in 
the Punjab, in which province 10,381,000 acres 
were irrigated during the year. In addition 
about 665,000 acres were irrigated from channels 
which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7 million acres, followed by Sind with 3.5 
million acres and the United Provinces with 
nearly 24 million. 

Capitol and Revenue —The total capital 
invested in the works has risen from Rs. 42,36, 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Us. 115 crores in 1927-28, 
regards revenue, the Government irrigation 
works of India, taken as a whole, yield a return 
of nearly 64 per cent, on the capital invested 
in them ; this is a satisfactory result as Rs. 42,23 
lakhs of the total have been spent on unproduc¬ 
tive works, most of which return less than 1 per 
cent. The capital outlay also includes 
expenditure on a number of large works under 
construction, which have not yet commenced to 
earn revenue. 

Charges for Water.— The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/10ths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa¬ 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is by “lift”, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 

The results obtained in each province are given ! 


been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under¬ 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge’* 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each' province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Ra. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from Rs. 
3-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses, 
charge is made for additional water¬ 
ings. Practically speaking, Government guaran¬ 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available, if the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall Is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation Is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Triennial Comparisons.— The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government work* 
of all classes during the triennlum 1924-27 
was nearly 28 million acres, which is slightly 
more than in the previous triennlum. The areas 
for each of the three years were 27,156,399 acres 
in 1924-25; 28,135,123 acres in 1925-26 and 
28,243,879 acres in 1926-27. 
i the table below 


Provinces. | 

l 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1921-24. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1926-27. 

Madras 

Bombay (Deccan) .. 

Sind .. 

Bengal. 

United Provinces 

Punjab . 

Burma.. 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Province 

Rajputana. 

Baluchistan .. 


7,151,988 

428,750 

3,436,321 

100,492 

2,433,595 

10,465,404 

1,630,794 

960,506 

4 31,580 
390,849 
19,422 
23,635 

7,178,457 

437,000 

3,552,000 

95,516 

2,678,178 

10,349,121 

1,871,955 

891,984 

429,911 

357,326 

23,272 

22,069 


Total 
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Productive Works- —Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien. 
nium was nearly a million acres more than in the previous period. 


Provinces. 


Average area irrigated Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium in triennium 
1921-24. 1924-27. 


Madras . 

Bombay Deccan. 

Sind . 

United Provinces. 

Punjab . 

Burma . 

Central Provinces. 

North-West Frontier Province .. 

Total 


Taking the productive works as a whole, construction, which classes at present contri- 
the capital Invested in them was, at the end of bute little or nothing in the way of revenue; 
1927-28, Rs. 73,08 lakhs. The net revenue for moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
the year was Be. 696 lakhs giving a return share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
9*63 per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
1818-19 and 9} per cent, in 1919-20. In consi- canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
dering these figures it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
the capital invested Includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follows in the 
upon several works which have only lately come wake of their construction, 
into operation and others which are under 
Unproductive Works.—Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during the triennium were as below:— 


3,681,946 

3,732,271 

2,861 

2,699 

2,645,066 

2,894,468 

2,243,989 

2,462,061 

9,714,815 

9,755,740 

1,350,7S0 

1,531,403 

181,632 

153,942 

216,814 

200,413 

19,937,892 

20,732,997 


Provinces. 

Madras . 

Bombay-Deccan . 

Sind. 

Bengal. 

United Provinces. 

Punjab . 

Burma. 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Central Provinces. 

North-West Frontier Province 

B&jputana. 

Baluchistan. 

Total 


Average area irrigated Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium in triennium 

1921-24. 1924-27. 


290,654 

271,455 

268,863 

277,709 

838,891 

527,737 

79,121 

73,381 

180,838 

207,312 

65,844 

243,613 

203,863 

268,110 

958,607 

889,733 

202,220 

230,280 

174,035 

156,911 

19,422 

23,272 

23,635 

22,070 

3,305,993 

3,191,588 
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Non-capital Works. —The results obtained irom the non-capital works are given below:— 


Provinces. 

Average area 
irrigated in pre¬ 
vious triennfum. 
1921-24. 

Average area irri¬ 
gated in triennium. 
1924-27. 

Madras. 

Bombay-Deccan 

Sind 


3,179,388 

157,036 

52,365 

3,174,731 

157,025 

87,279 

Bengal .. 

United Provinces 


21,371 

8,768 

22,135 

8,806 

Punjab. 

Burma. 


684,745 

76,151 

349,768 

72,870 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 


1,898 

47,728 

2,246 

45,689 


Total 

4,229,450 

3,920,549 


Capital Outlay. —The total capital outlay, 
direct and indirect, on irrigation and navigation, 
works. Including works under construction, 
amounted at the end of 1927-28 to Rs. 115 
crores. The gross revenue for the year was 
Rs. 12,10 lakhs, and the working expenses 
Rs. 4,75 lakhs ; the net return on capital was 
therefore 6.37 per cent. Of the several 

{ jrovinces, the return on the capital outlay 
nvested in productive works was highest in the 
Punjab, where the canals yielded 15*08 per cent. 


In Madras the percentage of return was 8*90, 
while in the United Provinces a return of 6*56 
per cent, was realised. In considering these 
figures it must be remembered that the capital 
invested includes considerable expenditure upon 
four projects of the first magnitude viz .,the Sarda 
Oudh canals, the Sutlej Valley project, the 
Lloyd Barrage project and the Cauvery (Metturl 
project which were under construction ana 
contributed little or nothing In the way of 
I revenue. 


Irrigated Acreage. —A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1927-28 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation In the several pro¬ 
vinces is given below 


Provinces. 

Net area 
cropped. 

Area irri¬ 
gated by 
Govern¬ 
ment, 
irrigation 
works. 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area. 

Capital cost 
of Govern¬ 
ment irriga¬ 
tion & Navi¬ 
gation works 
to end of 
1927-28. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga¬ 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees. 

Madras . 

Bombay-Deccan 

Sind. 

Bengal. 

United Provinces 

Punjab . 

Burma.. 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vinces . 

Rajputana. 

Baluchistan. 

Total . • 

38,558,000 

25,974,000 

4,366,000 

26 ,061,000 

42,776,000 

29,470,000 

18,137,000 

29,584,000 

20,419,000 

2,569,000 

475,000 

379,000 

7,191,000 

411,000 

3,353,000 

102,000 

2,333,000 

10,381,000 

1,940,000 

941,000 

415,000 

392,000 

31,000 

24,000 

18*65 

1*6 

76*8 

0*4 

5*5 

35*2 

10*7 

3*2 

2*0 

15*3 

6*5 

6*3 

14,37 

9,91 

12,77 

4,29 

21,23 

30,96 

5,98 

6,28 

5,97 

2,88 

35 

32 

38,37* 

4,05 

8,^6 

97 

14,75 

44,73 

8,33 

7,95 

2,29 

2,28 

14 

6 

238,768,OOOj 37,514,000 

11*5 

1,15,31 

1,32,48 


* Exclusive of the value of drops raised on some 3 million acres irrigated by non-capital worts. 
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Wells and Tanks '. 


New Works* —There major works of excep¬ 
tional importance are now under construction 
namely the Sukkur Barrage, and Canals, 
in Sind, the Cauvery (Mettur) project in Madras, 
and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the Punjab. 
The Sukkur Barrage, when completed, 
will be the greatest work of its kind in 
the world, measuring 4,725 feet between the 
laces of the regulators on either side. The 
total cost of the scheme is estimated at Rs. 1,835 
lakhs, of which the barrage accounts for about 
Rs. 569 lakhs and the canals for Rs. 1,266 lakhs. 
A gross area of 71 million acres is commanded, 
of which 6$ million acres is culturable and an 
annual area of irrigation of 5$ million acres is 
anticipated, of which 1 million acres represent 
existing inundation irrigation which will be 
given an assured supply by the new canals. 
The ultimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, after paying 
working expenses, is Rs. 194 lakhs, which 
represents a return of 10$ per cent, on capital. 
This is the return from water rates alone, but 
a further large increase in general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
million acres of waste which will be brought 
under cultivation. There will be increases on 
this account under practically every head of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamps, 
excise and the like, not to mention the addition 
to the country’s wealth owing to the produc¬ 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Rs. 2,600 lakhs per annum. 

The Sutlej Valley Works consist of 
four weirs, three on the Sutlej and one on the 
Panjab, as the Chenab is called below its 
junction with the Sutlej, with twelve canals 
taking off from above them. The total area to 
be irrigated is 6,108,000 acres, or nearly 
8,000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 
2,825,000 acres m Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner. 

The total oost of the scheme was estimated at 


Rs. 1,460 lakhs. Upon this a return of 12} per 
cent, is anticipated from water-rates alone. 
But the scheme has another, and even more 
important source of revenue. On the intro¬ 
duction of irrigation, no less than 3f million 
acres of desert waste, the property of the three 
parties concerned, at present valueless, will 
become available for colonisation and sale. It 
is customary, in the pro-forma accounts of 
irrigation projects, to credit a scheme with the 
interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
lands rendered culturable by its construction; 
if this is included, the annual return on the 
works will amount to nearly 38 per cent. 
It bids fair, indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chenab Canal, the return from which 
was nearly 54 per cent, in 1927-28 These 
anticipations may need modification, however, 
in view of the fact that a revised estimate for 
the project amounts to Rs. 2,376 lakhs. 

The Cauvery Reservoir project, which will 
cost over 6 crores of rupees and will extend 
irrigation to a new area of 301,000 acres, 
is making satisfactory progress. In Bombay 
Presidency the Bhandardara Dam, 270 
feet in height, was completed at the end 
of 1925 ana the Bhatgar Dam at the end 
of 1926. The Damodhar River (Canal) 
project, which will irrigate 180.000 acres of rice 
lands in the Burdwan and Hooghly Districts 
of Bengal was commenced during the year 
1926-27. Excellent progress has been made 
with the Sarda-Oudh Canals in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and the system was inaugurated by H. E. 
the Viceroy in the autumn of 1928. This pro¬ 
ject will irrigate more than a million acres. 

A comprehensive irrigation programme exten¬ 
ding over a period of 14 years is under investi¬ 
gation in the Central Provinces. The possibility 
of increasing irrigation in the North West 
Frontier Province is receiving attention, whilst in 
Bombay Presidency there is a proposal to 
increase the supply in Lake Fife either by raising 
the present dam or by constructing subsidiary 
storage dams in branch valleys. 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt omy with the great irri¬ 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule; the real eastern 
Instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When tie cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
1 b more careful In the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty ag 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
It is generally used for high grade crops. It Is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva¬ 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in¬ 
creases the possibilities of well Irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells.— Weils In India are 
of every description. They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 


a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kaeba wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kaelia well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
Into thousands, or in the sandy wastes of Bikanir, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
Is the picottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is Invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which Is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement; 
which discharges the water into a sump auto¬ 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised %t a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct* 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
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unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
ots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
ave been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the watei supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
lrom extra assessment due to improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
Interest being tt£ per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wello, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks.—Next to the well, the indigenou 8 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu¬ 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Beriyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading theif 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili¬ 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 


great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chlngleput district of Madras, which still irri¬ 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 yearB old. Tana irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds tts highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small* 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindar! tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 

Bibliography.—Triennial Review of Irriga¬ 
tion in India, 1025-1927. Calcutta, Superintendent 
of Government Printing. Price One Rupee. The 
annua] irrigation reports in India used to be 
as arid as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis¬ 
tical record. They have been greatly Improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form. The major review appears 
once every three years. Theflrstof these triennial 
reviews was issued in 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there is issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular year. 


Meteorology. 


The meteorology of India like that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North¬ 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
In the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro¬ 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east¬ 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be¬ 
comes a supej-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
ifhicb it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons. —The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon¬ 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea¬ 
ther, dear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 


season. The summer rains cease In the pro¬ 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winde 
set iu over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con¬ 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are:—Westerly winds of the tem¬ 
perate zone over the extreme north of India; 
to the south of these the nerth-east winds ol 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend¬ 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 

a resses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz:, the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal In 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay oi Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madias coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, foi while the total 
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rainfall for the four months Jane to September, 
the summer monsoon, at ibe Madras Ob¬ 
servatory amounts to 15*30 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De* 
cember amounts to 29*48 Inches. The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from the west¬ 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to yeaT 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5*20 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4*78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely; greater 
In this region than that, of the summer mon¬ 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “ rains” 
are of the greatost economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months— March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature; between 100° and 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Gujarat; In May maximum tem¬ 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°. 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
In the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe¬ 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area Including Sind; Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces; hut the highest tempe¬ 
rature hitherto recorded is 120° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place In the air movements over India, includ¬ 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and loci easing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result In the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
Is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces¬ 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that acccant very destructive. 


By the time the area of greatest heat hat 
been established over North-west India, In the 
last week of May or first of June, India bat 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 35° south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 8t ,0 -85° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
Into the upper strata to How back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula¬ 
tion , the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north¬ 
east wind which blows southward till It reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It Is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north¬ 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe¬ 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro¬ 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions—more especially the sea areas. 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
Interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded,by oceanic conditions— 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the yeat as upon 
It depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con¬ 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° S. to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north¬ 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important tact about It is that it is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora¬ 
tion Is constantly In progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it is highly charged frith 
aqueous vapours. 
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The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of J une and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea ana Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep¬ 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon¬ 
soon continues or three and a half to four 
months, t>iz., from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
*udia, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
groat as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 

Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer¬ 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 

The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 

g ives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
istricts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this regioD 
the current meets aDd mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south [ Arabian Sei 
west and is thus directed towards the Ten- 
asserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. ] Arabian Sea 
■‘■“ a *\ Portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
iymg districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
f® 88 .” 6 rain (perhaps the Heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maininr —- ■* 


in the Panjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall Is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but tnat the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 Inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east¬ 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras; it is over 100 
Inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
la only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India is:— 


May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October . 


.. 2*6 
.. 8-3 
..11*9 
.. 10*6 
.. 7*2 
.. 3*2 


inches. 


. Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, tie.. 
May and N ovember, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distribution:— 


Jan. Feb. Mar. 
Bay of Bengal .. .. 1 

July Aug. Sep. 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 

Jan, Feb. Mar. 


Apl. May June 
4 13 28 

Oct. Nov. Dec. 

34 22 8 

Apl. May June 

.. 2 15 

Jaly Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec; 
2 .. 1 1 5 .. 


The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through¬ 
out India during the year, but it must be re¬ 
membered, that every year produces varia¬ 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This Is 

_ — __ __ more particularly the case with the discontinuous 

portion of the Bay current advances element rainfall. The most important va- 
e ““inward over Bengal, is then de- | riattons in this element which may occur are:— 


0 <v.TLi "r-vuwwtu over x>eugai, is men ae- 
Hasted westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
SS2J* a “ d general rain over the 

IowS e ^lfnJ >laln #^ rt djQost dally rain over the 
Kashmir 180 * °* fche Himala y a8 from Slkhim to 

*° tbe south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
a 6 AraMan Sea current there exists 

a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 


(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains* which 
may occur in any part of the country. 
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(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an* 
other part of the country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, I 


the area of rainy weather at the same time con¬ 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region; fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year 


(For monsoon oj 1929, see page 360). 


INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The India Meteorological Department was 
Instituted in 1875 to combine and extend the 
work of various provincial meteorological services 
which had sprung up before that date. The 
various duties which were imposed on the 
department at the time of its formation were 
from time to time supplemented by new duties. 
The main existing functions, more or less in the 
historical order in which they were assumed, 
may be briefly summarised as follows:— 

(a) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of disastrous storms. 
Since the introduction of wireless telegraphy 
this has been extended to include the issue of 
storm warnings to ships in Indian seas. 

(b) The maintenance of systematic records 
of meteorological data and the publication of 
climatological statistics. These were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation between weather 
and disease. 

(c) The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts. These 
duties were originally recommended by a 
Committee of Enquiry into the causes of famine 
in India. 

(d) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall. 

(e) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. 

(f) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall by special telegrams to district 
officers on departmental warning lists (e.g., 
canal and railway engineers), and by means 
of the ordinary daily weather telegrams to the 
public in general. 

(a) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals. 

(A) Technical supervision of rainfall registra¬ 
tion carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities. 

(i) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru¬ 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds by 
pilot balloons. 

(j) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to air-craft. 


(&) Special investigations at the Airship 
Base, Karachi. In addition to these meteo¬ 
rological duties the India Meteorological 
Department was from time to time made 
responsible for various other important duties, 
such as— 

(l) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
errors of chronometers for the Royal Indian 
Marine and the Royal Navy. 

(m) Observations and researches on terres¬ 
trial magnetism at Bombay. 

(«) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Kodaikanal. 

(o) Maintenance of seismological instru¬ 
ments at various centres. 

Organisation prior to the demands of avia¬ 
tion. —It is necessary to note that practical 
meteorology implies a meteorological organisa¬ 
tion, not merely individual meteorologists relying 
upon their own personal and purely local observa¬ 
tions. The making of a single forecast in any 
of the larger meteorological offices of the world 
requires the organised co-operation of some 
hundreds of persons. In India some 250 
observers co-operate daily to take simultaneous 
observations at about 200 separate places and 
hand in their reports to telegraphists, who 
transmit them to centres, where for rapid 
assimilation clerks decode them and chart them 
on maps; meteorological experts then draw 
therefrom the conclusions on which their 
forecasts are based. There are other observa¬ 
tories, which take observations for climatological 
purposes, but do not telegraph them. 

As aviation has been and still is making 
rapidly increasing demands on meteorologists in 
India, it is easier to understand the constitution 
and needs of the department, if we first consider 
the organisation prior to the demands of aviation. 
In order to carry out the functions imposed 
upon it, the department had a central office, 
five principal sub-offices and 26 pilot balloon 
observatories and supervised 270* weather 
observatories, principally of the third class 
distributed over a region stretching from Persia, 
Aden and Zanzibar on the west to Burma on 


* The actual numbers were 10 first class, 2 second class, 200 third class, 29 each fourth 
and fifth class. A first class weather observatory is furnished with autographic instruments for 
continuously recording pressure, temperature, humidity, wind direction and velocity and 
rainfall, in addition to instruments read by eye. At a second class weather observatory observa¬ 
tions are taken two or three times daily and are telegraphed to one or more forecasting 
centres. A third class observatory takes readings (a) daily at 8 hours and sends the data 
by telegram to one or more forecasting centres or (b) twice daily at 10 hours and 16 hours, but 
does not telegraph. A fourth class observatory record^ observations (a) of temperature, wind 
and rainfall or (a) of temperature and rainfall only, while a fifth class observatory records 
and telegraphs only rainfall amounts. 
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the east. A brief summary is given below of the 
work at each of the principal observatories 
and offices:— 

Headquarters Office* Poona.—The general 
administration of the department is carried on 
by the headquarters office in Poona. It receives 
the telegraphic reports of morning observations 
collected at practically all pilot balloon and 1st, 
2nd, 3rd and 5th class observatories and issues 
daily a telegraphic summary of general weather 
conditions with forecasts of probable changes in 
weather during the next twenty-four hours. 
It serves as the main forecasting centres for 
the Indian area and prepares and publishes the 
Daily, Weekly and Monthly Weather Reports 
and an Annual volume entitled the “ India 
Weather Review." It undertakes the issue of 
heavy rain warnings for practically the whole 
country, excepting north-east India, and the 
issue of warnings for storms in the Arabian Sea. 
It is responsible for practically all climatological, 
work in India and for the design, specification, 
test and supply of special meteorological instru¬ 
ments. On its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the headquarters office was equipped as an 
upper air observatory and a first class weather 
observatory and has also been designed to 
provide facilities for research in theoretical 
and practical meteorology. 

Meteorological Office and Observatory* 
Alipore, Calcutta.—’The Alipore office serves 
as a regional forecast centre and is responsible 
for the publication of the Calcutta Daily Weathei 
Report for north-east India, for storm-warning 
in the Bay of Bengal and heavy rainfall warning 
iti north-east India. It has complete charge of 
all 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th class observatories in 
northeast India (from Assam to Orissa), while 
its other duties consist in supplying all weather 
observatories with ordinary instruments and 
stores, keeping a stock of such instruments, 
and supplying time-signals by time-ball to 
the Port of Calcutta and by wireless to shipping 
at sea. It is also a first class weather observa¬ 
tory, pilot balloon observatory and selsinological 
station. 

Upper Air Observatory, Agra.—Agra Obscr. 
vatory is the headquarters of upper air work 
in India. It is responsible for maintaining all 
the pilot balloon observatories in India and 
neighbouring countries and supplying them with 
necessary equipment for carrying on daily 
pilot balloon observations and supervising 
their work. All data from pilot balloon observa¬ 
tories are collected, checked and statistically 
summarised at Agra. This observatory is also 
the principal centre of upper air research work 
in India. There is a seismological station 
attached to this observatory. 

Colaba and Alibag Observatories.—These 
observatories specialise in the study of 
geophysics, particularly terrestrial magnetism 
and seismology, and in addition carry on the 
duties of a first class weather observatory. They 
take star or sun observations for the determina- 
Uonof time and are responsible for the time-ball 
service at the Bombay Harbour and the rating 
of chronometers belonging to the Royal Indian 
Marine and Royal Navy. 


Kodaikanal.—The Observatory at Kodai- 
kanal specialises in the study of the physics of 
the sun, and is specially equipped for spectro¬ 
scopic observations and research. This observa¬ 
tory also undertakes the duties of a first class 
weather observatory and a seismological station. 

Madras.—The most important duty of the 
Observatory is the supply of time by time-ball 
signal to local shipping and to the whole civil 
population of India by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indian telegraph system. The 
observatory issues the Madras Daily Weather 
Report throughout the year and in addition 
carries out the duties of a first class surface 
observatory and of a pilot balloon station. 

Special organisation to meet the needs 

of aviation.—The above represented the 
activities of the department prior to the introduc¬ 
tion of aviation in India. With the development 
of civil and military aviation and rather rapid 
expansion of their activities in recent years 
fresh duties of a different character devolved 
upon the department and necessitated a more 
or less complete overhaul of the pre-¬ 
existing arrangements. 

Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather information 
at aerodromes and the meteorological organisa¬ 
tion of international airways have been embodied 
in Annexe G of the International Convention of 
Air Navigation. In accordance with these 
recommendations* expert meteorologists should 
be stationed at aerodromes at reasonable 
intervals along the airway to supply en clair 
to the aviation personnel current information 
and forecasts of weather conditions along the 
routes up to the next aerodrome of the same class. 
Forecast centres should bo established at least 
at each main aerodrome along aerial routes and 
forecasts prepared at such centres should bo 
transmitted to the other aerodromes for the 
Information of pilots. These recommendations 
involve the opening up of new forecast centres 
in India. Other recommendations refer to 
hours and kind of observations and manner of 
codifying them. 

A comparison of the practices In Europe and 
the United States of America and various 
international recommendations with the past 
Indian programme of telegraphing observations 
once daily shows that at each observatory in 
India fuller and more frequent observations 
should be taken and be made available to 
aviators in internationally approved codes, and 
that the number of observatories should bo 
increased. 

It lias therefore become necessary to arrange 
for the preparation of two weather charts per day 

at such regional forecast centres in India as are 
specially concerned with aviation, to raise to 
2nd class status most of the existing weather 
observatories reporting to these centres and to 
create some new observatories.* Further, on 
account of the fuller observations required, 


* In connection with the Bushire to Rangoon aviation schemes 10 new pilot balloon observa¬ 
tories and 36 new weather observatories have been started or proposed, while a change in the 
status of more than half the existing 3rd class observatories has been proposed. If these 
schemes are sanctioned the numbers of observatories will be 13 first, 175 second, 67 third* 
20 fourth and 22 fifth class observatories. 
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new instructions for observers have been drawn 
up, new registers for the recording of observa¬ 
tions and new telegraphic codes more in confor¬ 
mity with international agreement and suited 
to the changed method of reporting of observa¬ 
tions have been prepared. These have been 
introduced at observatories from the Persian 
Gulf to northwest India and will be introduced 
elsewhere as air routes extend. 

The forecast centres already started or 
proposed to meet the needs of aviators are 
Quetta, Peshawar, Karachi, Delhi and Rangoon, 
while work at the existing offices at Calcutta 
and Poona will require to be extended. 

Quetta and Peshawar.—Aviation on a 
regular basis was first started in this country 
by the Royal Air Force in north-west Iudia, 
and the necessity for opening local forecast 
centres was first experienced there. Two 
forecast centres were accordingly started four 
years ago at Quetta and Peshawar, each under 
an R.A.F. Meteorologist who was entrusted 
with the charge of issuing forecasts of weather 
over the Lahore-Peshawar-Quetta-Karachi air 
routes for R.A.F. aeroplanes and detailed local 
forecasts and warnings eaeli for his own imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. The Meteorological 
Department supplies instruments for the use 
of the R.A.F. Meteorologists, meets the cost 
of the staff of clerks and observers at each 
centre and supplies data by telegram from its 
observatories. The technical work done at 
these stations is supervised by the Director- 
General of Observatories. 

Karachi-—-For civil aviation preparations 
had to be made for the first time by the depart¬ 
ment in aid of the Cairo-Karachi aeroplane 
service. A new forocast centre was established 
at Karachi, its initial function being the issue 
of weather reports and forecasts for the flying 
sector Karachi to Charbar. In connection 
with the larger Imperial Airship Scheme which 
has its own distinctive demands on meteorolo¬ 
gical services, India was asked to undertake 
responsibility for supplying information for the 
section extending from Basra to Karachi. 
Necessary schemes were drawn up and Govern¬ 
ment decided that action should be taken in 
three distinct and separate stages. As a result 
of the preliminary scheme, additional surface 
observatories were established along the flying 
route; and pilot balloon observatories to 
determine the upper air currents were started 
at Bahrein, Muscat and Gwadar, thus enabling 
the Karachi Office to gather and study an in¬ 
creased supply of weather information from the 
Arabian and Mekran coasts. Arrangements were 
made for the preparation of Wo charts daily 
at Karachi, based on 4 and 14 hours. G.M.T.* 
observations telegraphed from stations in the 
Persian area and parts of north-west India. 

In order to meet the requirements of the 
London Karachi Air Mail Service arrangements 
were completed for issuing tlirough the Karachi 
Civil Wireless Station synoptic weather broad¬ 
casts on short wave at regular intervals, also 
for supplying weather reports by wireless to 
aeroplanes in flight and lor receiving synoptic 
broadcasts from Baghdad and Egypt. The 
forecast office is temporarily located in Karachi 


cantonment and will be transferred to Drigh 
Road civil aerodrome, when buildings are 
provided there. Meanwhile a first class weather 
observatory and pilot balloon station have been 
started at Drigh Road. The weather observa¬ 
tories in Persia and Arabia and along the Mekran 
coast are under the charge of the Meteorologist 
at Karachi. 

On the newly-opened Karachi-Delhi air route, 
the Karachi forecast centre is responsible for 
weather reports and forecasts between Karachi 
and J odhpur. 

Delhi-—A forecast centre has recently 
been opened at Delhi and will be specially 
responsible for the supply of weather reports 
and forecasts to aviators between Jodhpur 
and Allahabad or Gaya. A pilot balloon and 
first class weather observatory is attached to 
this office. 

Calcutta.—In connection with the Delhi- 
Calcutta and Calcutta-Rangoon air routes, 
proposals have been made to extend the existing 
duties of this centre. It will become responsible 
for weather reports and forecasts to aviators 
between Allahabad or Gaya and Akyab. 

Rangoon.—The establishment of a new 
forecast centre and first class observatory at 
Rangoon under a trained Meteorologist has been 
proposed. If sanctioned, it will become 
responsible for weather reports and forecasts 
to aviators between Akyab and Victoria Point. 

Poona.—The Poona office is at present 
responsible for weather reports and forecasts to 
a\ ialors on routes outside northern India. 

Investigational work-—Besides the routine 
duties such as issue of weather reports, forecasts 
and warnings of storms and heavy rain, the 
Indian Meteorological Department has under¬ 
taken during recent years a number of investiga¬ 
tions in theoretical and practical meteorology 
and other allied subjects ; the most important 
amongst them is the study of the free atmosphere 
over the country by means of various types of 
balloons. The Agra observatory and its sub¬ 
stations, the number of which has grown rapidly 
in the last two or three years and is over 30 at 
present observe and record wind velocities in 
the upper layers of the atmosphere. These 
data are not only of great assistance in connec¬ 
tion with weather forecasting and storm warning 
but have also proved useful for forecasts of 
seasonal rainfall. A method of forecasting the 
winter rainfall in northern India from upper 
air data is being developed and is already in 
tentative use in the department. 

Measurement® of pressure, temperature, and 
humidity up to heights of about 15 miles by 
means of sounding balloons (i.c. 'with instruments 
attached) are being made at Agra since 1915 
and have recently been started at Poona also. A 
number of these instruments penetrate into the 
stratosphere or the region where air temperature 
ceases to fall with height but remains constant 
or increases with height. The base of the 
stratosphere is about 12 miles above sea level 
in the India latitudes. It appears that although 
the lowest temperature over the surface of the 
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earth occurs near the poles, the lowest free air 
temperatures occur at heights of about 12 miles 
above the equatorial regions, thus giving rise 
to the apparently paradoxical truism that the 
coldest air lies over the equator. 

At the Poona Weather Office modern European 
theories of meteorology have been applied to 
the study of Indian weather charts. The 
physical aspects of weather were studied and 
attempts were made to recognise masses of air 
having different histories and physical properties. 
Diagnosis of weather charts by such means has 
been frequently successful and the new ideas 
have been found helpful in forceasting under 
Indian conditions. 

Other scientific activities of the Department 
consist in the seismographic records at various 
centres; magnetic work at Alibag and Bombay 
and Solar Physics observations at the Kodaikanal 
observatory. A careful study has been made 
at Bombay of mierosisms which are believed to 
be due to sea-waves and appear to furnish early 
indications of the existence of disturbed weather 
out at sea. Other interesting experiments on 
geophysical subjects have been undertaken or 
completed at Bombay in recent years, llccently 
the observatory at Kodaikanal has undertaken 
the collection of spectrograms for the determina¬ 


tion of the amount of ozone in the upper air by 
means of a Dobson’s spectrograph which has 
been loaned to the observatory. 

With a view to study the origin and nature 
of nor* westers, the violent local storms which 
almost every year cause considerable loss of life 
and property in north-east India a scheme for 
detailed weather observations in that area was 
drawn up in 1927. The details of the scheme 
were worked out at Calcutta and the work is in 
progress since the beginning of last year. A 
special expedition was arranged to study the 
upper air conditions over Bengal during the 
jast nor*western season. 

At ICarachi arrangements had to be made for 
the study of special meteorological problems in 
connection with airships. The two most 
important problems for the safe landing and 
mooring of airships relate to experiments in 
wind structure and the thermal structure of the 
air in the first 200 to 300 feet above ground at 
the air base. For the purposes of studying 
temperature conditions at the airship base, 
a mast 260 feet high has been erected at Drigh 
Road and special instruments are being installed 
at suitable heights on the mast. The information 
provided by such apparatus is of great importance 
and its installation at all existing or prospective 
airship bases is desired by airship authorities. 
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Monsoon of 1929 


MONSOON 


The S. W. Monsoon of the year was on the 
whole fairly normal in its incidence throughout 
the season, but the chief feature of the year’s 
rainfall was the determination of heavy rains 
over Sind and the North-West, frontier Province 
during the months of July and August, causing 
severe floods in Sind and neighbouring lands 
where the year before the rainfall had been 
in serious defect and conditions of drought 
had virtually prevailed throughout all the 
monsoon months. 

The current on the Arabian Sea side appeared 
on the Malabar Coast on the 29th May and was 
fairly vigorous in its initial onset. Rapidly 
extending northwards to the Konkan by the 
31st May, it penetrated inland into the south 
of the Peninsula by the 2nd June. And advanc¬ 
ing further inland and northwards it carried 
effective rains into Hyderabad and the Bombay 
Deccan by the 4th June, and well into the 
ntral parts of the country and in Guzart by 
e 9th June. With a short remission thereafter 
the pulses once again gathered strength and 
remained active during the last half of the 
month carrying rains into central and North-West 
India. On the whole however most of the 
activity of this branch during the month was 
diverted to the West Coast and the North 
Deccan where rain was gathered in abundance 
at the expense of rainfall in North-West India. 

The Bay branch of the current initially 
invigorated by the development of a storm olf 
Akyab, was established about the middle of 
May. Confining its activity during the month 
to south Burma, it extended into north Burma 
by tlie 29th May and into Assam and the Gangetic 
plain on the 1st June. The development of 
another storm in the north of the Bay further 
stimulated the current’s activity vigorously 
till* the 12th June causing heavy rainfall along 
the storm’s track resulting in floods over the 
Arakan and Chittagong divisions. Yet another 
depression in the Bay rising off the Orissa- 
Ganjam coast about the third week of the month 
passed over Orissa, the Central Provinces, and 
the United Provinces determining heavy rains 
all along Its track. The current over Burma 
and North-East India which had consequentially 
weakened in the meanwhile, strengthened once 
again thereafter, and continued to remain 
active till the end of the month. Averaged 
over the plains of India the fall for the month 
was 9 79 inches indicating an excess of 9 percent, 
for the month. The distribution however was 
irregular, as North-West .Frontier Province, Sind, 
Rajputana, and Bihar and Orissa, returned 
heavy, deficiencies while Burma, Assam, United 
Provinces, Bombay, and Hyderabad returned 
fairly large excesses. 

In July both branches of the current remained i 
generally active throughout the month except 
that during the second half of the month the 
activity of the Arabian sea current had considera¬ 
bly weakened over the Peninsular area. Through¬ 
out the month however conditions of distribu¬ 
tion of rainfall over the whole continent were 
mainly determined under the influence of five 
disturbances which rising off the Bay traversed 
the usual northwestward, or westward courses 
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causing heavy rains all along their tracks— 
over Orissa, Chota Nagpur, Central Provinces, 
and North-West India. Specially two of these 
storms incident on the second and the fourth 
week of the month determined excessively 
heavy falls over Sind and its neighbourhood 
raising severe floods and causing heavy damage 
to crops and loss of life. While therefore 
(hiring the mnnch North-West Frontier Prov¬ 
ince, Bihar and Oris«a, Sind, and Rajputana 
returned heavy excesses respectively of 
101,42,197, and 55 per cent. Hyderabad and 
Mysore returned large deficiencies respectively 
of 62 and 55 per cent. Averaged over the 
plains ot India the fall for the month was 13'30 
inches indicating an excess of 10 per cent, for 
the month. 

During the month of August the Bay monsoon 
was fairly active in Burma and over North and 
Central India but the Arabian Sea branch grew 
markedly feeble over the Peninsula except on 
the West coast south of Bombay, Guzrat, 
lierar, Konkan, Bombay Deccan, Hyderabad, 
and Mysore were specially ill served returning 
heavy deficiencies during the month. Of the four 
depressions which formed off the Bay during 
the month the third developing into a storm 
about the 23rd August, and moving inland past 
Orissa and over the" central parts of the country 
into Rajputana and northwards to the Punjab, 
gave widespread rains all along Its track. 
Exceptionally heavy rains were gathered in 
the Punjab, on the frontier hills and in Kashmir 
raising floods in the Indus, the Kabul, Chenab, 
and Jhelum rivers which resulted in considerable 
loss of life and property in these regions. 
Averaged over the plains of India the fall for 
the month was 10’39 inches indicating a defect 
of 5 per cent. 

Though the S.W. Monsoon receded from 
North-WestJndia early in September it continued 
to remain fairly active for the first week or 
so in the central parts of the country, and 
throughout the month in Burma and North-East 
India. In the Peninsula dry weather prevailed 
throughout the first two weeks of the month, 
but fairly active monsoonish conditions re¬ 
appeared from the 13th September onwards 
under the influence of two disturbances rising 
in the Arabian Sea -one off the Konkan-Kathia- 
war cfmst, and the other off Malabar which 
passed westwards towards the Arabian coast. 
The former extended the rainfall into the 
Central Provinces and Guzrat. On the whole 
however the activity was much feebler than 
usual and most of the divisions returned fairly 
large deficiencies. Averaged over the plains 
of India the fall for the month was 5*85 inches 
showing a defect of 23 per cent. 

During October tho monsoon in its recession 
continued to remain active throughout the 
month in North-East India. Two depressions 
rising off the Bay one about the 3rd October 
and the other about the 17th October caused 
heavy falls on the North Madras, Orissa, and 
Ganjam coasts, and travelling inland extended 
the rains into4he United Provinces and North- 
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East India. The distribution Mas as usual ' were finally established in the south of the Bay 
irregular and with a few exceptions the majority j of Bengal on the 30th October. Averaged over 
of the divisions returned either large excesses ; the plains of India the fall for the month was 
or defects. North-East Monsoon conditions j 4-18 inches indicating an excess of 19 per cent. 

The total fall for the season June to September averaged over the plains of India was 
1 per cent, in defect. The following table gives detailed information of the seasonal rainfall for 
the period June to September:— 


DIVISION. 

Rainfall, June to September. 

Actual. 

Normal. 

Departure 

from 

Normal. 

Percentage 
departure 
from Normal. 


Inches 

Inches. 

Inches. 



Burma . 

86.7 

83.8 

+ 

2.9 

+ 

3 

Assam 

61.4 

01.1 


0.3 


0 

Bengal . 

57.5 

60.9 

_ 

3.4 

_ 

6 

Bihar and Orissa. 

45.7 

45.5 

-1- 

0.2 


0 

United Provinces 

30.2 

36.1 

_ 

5.9 

_ 

16 

Punjab . 

15.1 

15.7 

— 

0.6 

— 

4 

North-West Frontier Province 

12.2 

5.0 

+ 

7.2 

+ 

144 

Sind . 

9.7 

4.7 

+ 

5.0 

+ 

106 

Rajputana. 

18.4 

18.1 i 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

o 

Bombay. 

35.3 

36.9 

— 

1.6 


4 

Central India . 

27.2 

33.8 

_ 

6.6 

_ 

20 

Central Provinces. 

43.5 

40.5 


3.0 


7 

Hyderabad 

19.0 

26.7 

_ 

7.1 

_ 

27 

Mysore . 

n. 5 

15.5 

— 

4.0 

— 

26 

Madras . 

28.3 

26.0 

1- 

2.3 

+ 

9 

Mean of India . 

39.3 

39.0 

— 

0.3 

— 1 


INTEREST TABLE. 

From 5 to 12 per cent on Rupees 100. 

Calculated for 1 Year , 1 Month (Calendar), 1 Week, and 1 Day (365 Days to a Year ) 
the Decimal Fraction of a Fie for the Day being shown for the Day . 


Per cent , 1 


1 Day, 

1 Week. 

1 Month. 

1 Year. 



Rs, 

. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

RS 

. A. 

P. 

l\B. 

A. 

P. 

5 

0 

0 

2*63o 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

8 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 * 156 

0 

1 

10 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3*682 

0 

2 

1 

0 

9 

4 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4*208 

0 

2 

5 

0 

10 

8 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4*734 

0 

2 

9 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6*260 

0 

3 

0 

0 

13 

4 

10 

n 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5*786 

0 

3 

4 

0 

14 

8 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6*312 

0 

3 

8 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 
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To the student of Tndian administration 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres¬ 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. This 
general truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra¬ 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea¬ 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, dmt western 
countries offer no parallel to Indian where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail¬ 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfal 1 for their reserves, The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-07 
the Government of India assumed responsibi¬ 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi¬ 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa¬ 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centra where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob¬ 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the “dry” zones. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain¬ 
less days from the prosperity which accom¬ 
panied the period of high prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
nas mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 
lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra¬ 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative diffi¬ 
culties; it has ceased to he an administrative 
and social problem. 


Famine under Native Buie. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. “In 1630,*’ 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, " a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine In India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of Inhabitants.” In 1031 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 200 
families at S wally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persons ; but “the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine.” Fur¬ 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Econo¬ 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil¬ 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such a thing as a food 
famine; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population ; famine 
when it comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined alter we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Becent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be takeD 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day)at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, aod it i s estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu¬ 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it is estimated tbal 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one million emigrated. There was 
famine in Beharin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu¬ 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actu .ted by the desire 
bo secure economy the Government relief pro¬ 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through¬ 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Bs. 8$ crores. Charitable contri¬ 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Kb. 84 lakhs. 
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The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey. 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend¬ 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi¬ 
cient for support, on the condition of perform¬ 
ing a suitable task; and (2) that gratuitous re¬ 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 


scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwarls swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 1,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone—the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 3$ crores, the 
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The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected *75,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
It was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by Beveral distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca¬ 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and oame within the I 


The modern system. 

The Government of India are now In posses¬ 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern¬ 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
condition? and the state of the crops; pro¬ 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour In 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re¬ 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui¬ 
tous relief ceases. All this timo the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
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which so often accompanies famine, and ma- approximately £50 millions a year. The gold 
which generally supervenes when the and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
items break. ated is distributed all over the country, in small 

Famine Protection. sums or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- in an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
evelopment of famine protection. The Fa- the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, present small diffused savings, which take this 
and often the only means of securing protec- form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and and lack of confidence in the banking system, 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These There has been a large extension of irrigation, 
are of two classes, productive and protective. More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
Productive works being estimated to yield is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
profits which will pay interest and sinking particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
fund charges are met from loans; protective of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue, been constructed, which break the shock of a 
In order to guarantee that there should be failure of the rains. Then the natural growth 


continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rs. 1} crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro¬ 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most famine-3usceptible district 
Id India—and in the Central Provinces. 

The Outlook. 

Suoh in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 1 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern¬ 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for¬ 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the Increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any timo in receipt of 
publio assistance was never so large as six hun¬ 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant; the effects of 
tho drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con¬ 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
i(.or another was brought almost to his doors. 
\»ow at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loans and goes in search of employ¬ 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour Is rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
q/ten mis termed a hoard. The balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times is 


I of the population has been reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great influ¬ 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This has not only prevented 
the increase of congestion, but has brought 
some areas particularly in the Indian States, 
below their former population-supporting capa¬ 
city. The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with case; the spread 
of the co-operative credit movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1899. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during tne early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was consider¬ 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 
The Indian People’s Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi¬ 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom; 
for this purpose, and in 1809-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 15 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of charit¬ 
able relief in seasons of general distress. 

This Trust In a few years became swollen to 
Rs. 28,10,000 and has ever since been main- 
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Boy Scouts. 


tained at that figure. This Trust, js called 
the Indian People’s Famine Trust, and was 
constituted under the charitable endowment Act, 
1890. The income of the Trust is administered 
by a board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces and 
Indian States Mr. E. Burden, e.s.i., c.i.e., i.t'.s., 
Auditor General in India, is the Secretary & Trea¬ 
surer (elect) of the Trust. The money is invested 
and the principal never taken for expenditure. 
The income from it is utilised for relief work 
as necessary and unexpended balances are tem¬ 
porarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings when expenditure is 
not necessary. The temporary investments—in 
Government Securities—at the end of 1928 stood 
at Us. 6,30,100 and the cash balance at the same 
time was Rs. 40,611-6-4, so that the total 
available for expenditure at the commencement 
of 1929 was Rs. 6,70,711-6-4. The icturus 
for 1929 were not complete when this chapter 
was revised. 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. This 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern¬ 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe¬ 
rence in tiie meaning of the word famine in con¬ 
sequence of the improvement of transport com¬ 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 


regions in a manner impossible before the deve¬ 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner fomerly unima¬ 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De¬ 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini¬ 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine, in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain lailure and expenditure lias 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferer, 
from floods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Ks. 50,000 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods was 11s. 4,75,000 
la the same year. The terms of the Trust, 
fortunately sermit of management on lines ac¬ 
cording with modern needs. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lt.-Gen. Sir Robert Baden 
Powell (the Chief Scout), has spread widely 
in India, both among Europeans and Indians. 
The Viceroy is Chiet Scout of India and the 
heads of Provinces, are Chief Scouts in their own 
areas. The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character—training them in habits of observa¬ 
tion, obedience and self-reliance—inculcating 
lo>alty and thoughtfulness for others—and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 


It is confidently anticipated that in the Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gull between the different races 
existing In india. The movement is non-official, 
non-military, non-political and non-sectaiian. 
Its attitude towards religion is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three¬ 
fold promise to do his best: (l) to be loyal to 
God and the King; (2) to help others at all 
times; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down— 

1. That a Scout’s honour is to be trusted ; 

2. That he is loyal to God and the King, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades, 
his country and those under him ; 

3. That he is to be useful and to help others ; 

4. That he is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs; 

5. That he is courteous ; 

6. That he Is a friend to animals; 

7. That he obeys orders; 

8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties; 

9. That he is thrifty ; 

10. That he is clean in thought, word, and 
deed* 


Indian Head-quarters. 

Patron.— H. it. H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
C/ne] ^coutfor India.—-11 is Excellency Lord 
Irwin. 

Chief Commissioner. —(Vaca nt.) 

General Secretary. — George Cunningham Esq. 
C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S. 

General Council for India — 

Ex-officio. —The Chief Commissioner for India. 

The Provincial Commissioners. 
The Presidents of Provincial 
Councils. 

Elected. —(Not completed.) 

Nominated .— (Rot completed.) 

Provincial Commissioner for Bombay Presi • 
dency — Sir Chunilal Mehta, m.a., ll. b., K.c.S.l., 
Provincial Secretary for Bombay — M. V. 
Venkateswaran, Esq., M.A. 

Scout Strength. 

Province. 1 Scouts. | cubsT | Total 


Assam 

Baluchistan.. 
Bangalore .. 
Bengal 

Behar and Orissa 
Bombay 
Central India 
Central Provinces 
Delhi.. 

Madras 

Punjab 

S jputana .. 
ited Provinces 


2,450 
305 
601 
6,125 
9,466 
26,188 
266 
9,492 
223 
10,459 
81,407 
448 
6,772 
3,077 


1,308 

213 

177 

l,15o 

2,476 

*4,335 

83 

3,527 

29 

2,023 

3,498 

81 

448 

346 


3,758 
618 
778 
7,2 75 
11,942 
31,238 
354 
13,019 
252 
12,482 
34,905 
529 
0,220 
3,423 


Cochin 


25 


991 


Marwar 


r Included 4 l 28 


290 


02 


i 358 


Royers. 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading coun¬ 
tries of the world In regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
Industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for Industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum¬ 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in a'l parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards tho generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas. 
Goal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota .Nagpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power aud its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can bo rendered, in all parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op¬ 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important in’ga- 
tion projects, the water being first usid to 
drive the truoines at the generating stations’ 
and then distributed over the fields. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
M.I C.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the present state of knowledge^ 
the problem in India and outlining a program^pttm 
of Investigation to be undertaken in the court# 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industries 
in India now absorb over a million horse 
power, of which only some 285,000 h. p. is sup¬ 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water. 
The water power so far actually in sight amounts 


to If million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre¬ 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chlndwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien¬ 
tific Studies. 


The Report points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest water-power undertakings In 
India—and in some respects the greatest in the 
world—are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
i n the city of Bombay. Bombay is afte r London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and it is the largest manufacturing town in Asia. 
Its cotton mills and other factories use over 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
until a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coal coming 
from a distance—mostly Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom¬ 
plished fact, marked one of the big steps forward 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
development. It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr. David Gostling, one of the well 
known characters of Bombay, nearly a 
generation ago. The exceptional position of 
the Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level which a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as it sweeps 
to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken full advantage of, 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment area to conserve thi# 
heavy rainfall in. Mr. Gostling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
Industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England to investigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
years. Meanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David Gostling passed away, but the sons of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Gostling’s death, Mr. R. B. Joyner's 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking. 


The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
ihe license from Government and an'endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which wen 
lot acceptable. Meanwhile, the attention of Sh 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
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Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
The Interest showD by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and a company was started. 


The hydro-electric engineering works in 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Lonavla above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan and Shlrawta, whence it Is conveyed 
in masonry canals to the fore bay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-house is at Khopoli, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 lbs. per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels. The scheme was 
originally restricted to 30,000 electrical horse 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas¬ 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shlrawta Dam. the capacity of the scheme 
being increased to more than 40,000 elec¬ 
trical horse power. The works were formally 
opened by H. E. the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th February 1915. At present there are 
about 44 mills with motors of the aggre¬ 
gate B. H. P. of 55,000 H P. in service. In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have contracted to take supply from the Com¬ 
pany for a period of ten years, an agreement 
nas been completed whereby the Tata E ydro- 
Eiectric Company, the Andhra Valley Powei 
Supply Company and the Tata Power Com¬ 
pany between them supply the whole of the 
Electric power required by the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
and also the power for the electrification of 
the Barbour Branch and Bombay-Kalyan 
section of the G. I. P. Railway. There remain 
many prospective buyers of electrical energy 
and the completion of tne Company’s full 
scheme will not suffice for all such demands. 
Besides the Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power, 
there are, for instance, tramways, with possi¬ 
bilities of suburban extensions. The probable 
future demand is roughly estimated at about 
160,000 H. P. Recently the Company has em¬ 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten¬ 
sions, these involving the impounding of a fourth I 
lake at Hundley, near Lonavla, the duplication 
of the pipe line and the installation of additions 1 
machinery at the power house at Khopoli. 


level. A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra River by a Dam. 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tckerwadl. This dam holds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approaches the brinx of the Ghats at 
Kliand. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, 1 carries the water to the surge chamber, 
whence it enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivpurl, about.-17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli. The scheme 
Is designed to yield 100,000 horse power in its 
full development. Power is being supplied to 
some thirty factories in Bombay absorbing 
roughly 40,000 electrical horse-power, as well as 
to the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Company and to the G. I. P. Railway for the 
first stage of their electrification scheme. 


Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a northward extension of the original scheme, 
so a southward development also originated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 
those of the Andhra project in now Practically 
Completed under the name of the Nilla-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it. A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co., Ltd., was floated In the autumn of 1919. 

A lake having an area of sixteen square 
miles and a catchment area of 112 square miles 
has been formed at Mulsh! by the erection of a 
masonry dam 4,100 feet in length and 158 feet 
in height. At the end of the lake opposite to 
the site of the dam, a tunnel has been cut through 
the Western Ghats to a total length of 14,500 
feet, at the further end of which the water enters 
the pipe line and descends to the turbine power 
house at Bhira, 1,750 feet below. The head of 
water is sufficient to generate 150,000 electrical 
horse-power at 11,000 volts, and after being 
transformed up to 110,000 volts the current 
is transmitted to the receiving station at Dharavi, 
Bombay, through an overhead line approxi¬ 
mately 80 miles in length. Five generating 
units each of 30,000 electrical horse-power are 
being erected, and of these two are already in 
commercial operation. The power will be 
absorbed by mills, factories and local area not 
yet electrified in Bombay and suburbs as well 
as by the B. B. & C. I. Railway's suburban servloe, 
the G. I. P. Railway's electrified service within 
thirty miles of Bombay and the evergrowing 
needs of the B. E. 8. & T. Company. 


Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P. 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage site in the 
valley of the Andhra River, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
gether different treatment and design were 
required. In this instance the draw off point Is 
11 miles upstream from the dam and at a level 
112 ft. above the lowest river bed level at the 
dam. The water is taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft. long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the lake can be drawn off 
•comprising 75 per cent, of the total amount 
of water stored. Doth above and below draw off 


Nearly 100 miles southward of tills Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A. 
T. Amall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr. Gibbs above mentioned, 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of electro-chemical in¬ 
dustries near the power installation. The prelimi¬ 
nary Investigations for this scheme are still pro¬ 
ceeding. The catohment area for the lake will be 
346 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million cubic feet, 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 350,000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year. The preliminary estimates provided 
for a capital of Rs. 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 
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Mysore Installation. 

The first hydro-electric soheme undertaken 
In India or, Indeed,In the Bast, was that on the 
River Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
naugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudrazn, in 1902. The Cauvery rises In the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal¬ 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar. These are 92 miles 
distant from Sivasamudramandforalongtime 
this was the longest electrical power transmis¬ 
sion line In the world. Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 69 miles away, where It is used for 
both Industrial and lighting purposes. 


The Initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its inauguration, so that Its 
total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
power, Is now approximat ely 26,000 h.p. This 
Is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore, 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new Installation elsewhere, to 
be operated in parallel with or separately from 
that at Slvasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves. The first 
would involve the use of the River Shimsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 
project, would have its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Sivasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras ^sldency. The 
head of water available at Slvasamudram Is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 39,500 e. h. p. At Meka¬ 
datu the Cauvery runs in rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 22J feet bed 
would be necessary. There would be three 
generating units, each giving an output ol 
4,000 e. h. p. Future extensions yielding an 
additional 8,000 h. p. could be made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage¬ 
ment of the works since their inception now 
characterises the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 


Works In Kashmir. 

A scheme of much Importance from its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that maybe expected 
from It than for the part which Its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one Installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the fore bay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water¬ 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 


a 25 per oent. overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being Installed within it. Two trans¬ 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger is now In operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
1 ncrease and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At 8rlnagar, theltne terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current Is sup¬ 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department. This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 

Recent Progress. 

Apart from the development of the three 
projects In the Bombay Presidency the past 
few years have witnessed comparatively 
little progress in hydro-electric works. Cons¬ 
truction is proceeding, however, on the Mandi 
Project in the Punjab, which will utilize the 
water of the Uhl River for the generation of 
Power with which a large number of towns 
in that province will be electrified. The scheme 
has been formulated in three stages. The first 
will develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordi¬ 
nary discharge of the river ; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output; whilst the third would 
utilize the same water several miles down-stream 
and provide an additional 64,000 horse-power. 
Only the first stage is at present being cons¬ 
tructed. A small plant was completed and 
put into operation at Naini Tal during 1923, and 
the erection of another small plant was commen¬ 
ced at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 
record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories. 

The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appeared to be one of the most pro¬ 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 
financial considerations it has now been inder- 
finitely shelved. In Southern India a large 
number of sites have been investigated, and'Of 
these one on the Fykara river in the Nilgiris 
and another on the Kallar river on the border* 
of Travancore have been selected for develop* 
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ment if and when the financial considerations 
can be satisfactorily settled. The Pykara river 
scheme is of some magnitude, and it is estimated 
that upwards of 50,000 horse-power will be 
available for electro-chemical industries which 
it is proposed to establish at Calicut on the 
.West Coast. The Kallar river project is very 
.much smaller, but it is interesting in being a 
scheme in which the Government of Madras 
and the Travancore Darbar will bo jointly res¬ 
ponsible, for the power house will be located on 
the British side of the river and the current 
transmitted to and distributed in Travancore 
State. Finally, there is a big combined pro¬ 
ject of hydro-electrification and irrigation in 
Hyderabad State. This scheme is still very 
much in the air, but the fact that it is under 
consideration is worthy of being placed on record 
in view of the somewhat unusual circumstance 
in India, that the tail water from the turbines 
will be made available for agricultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste. 


The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies has been recorded above, and 
it is of more than passing interest to note 
that the Poona Electric Supply Company 
has recently adopted a similar course. This 
is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con¬ 
sumer. It is a system which has become some¬ 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts, 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 


Local Self-Government. 


No field of the administration of India is likely 
to be more profoundly affected' by the Beforms oi 
1919 than local government. This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
there are many signs that the power will be freely 
Used for the purpose of experiments in the direc¬ 
tion of building up stronger and more vigorous 
local bodies. On the whole, the progress of local 
government in India for the past quarter of a 
century has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government bad to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern¬ 
ment to the local body,and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring; inasmuch as this being a transferred 
subject it is entirely provincial there will be the 
widest variation between province and province 
according to the special needs of each. We 
can indicate here only the broad tendencies, 
with the expression of opinion that this field will 
be one of the most important in the growth of 
nation-building forces in British India. 


Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
mtitles—tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting.. . .The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern¬ 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, e.y. t in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
m small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads .”—(Gazetteer of India.) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz .— 

Types of Villages. —“ (1) The 'severalty* or 
raiyatwari village, which is the prevalent form 
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outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz¬ 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the He venue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head¬ 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi , who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.” 

“(2) The joint or landlord village, the typo 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the .Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole 
its incidence being distributed by the body oi 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The village site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
thu organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities; but the arti¬ 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari 'village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lambardar , a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘number/ It is this type 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them/* 

Village Autonomy.—The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au¬ 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis¬ 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com¬ 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the individual raiyatwari system, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func¬ 
tionaries—the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman—are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets.-—For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council-tribunal, or Punchayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendationo:— 

“ While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are tor from insur¬ 


mountable, we recognise that such a Bystem 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that it is Impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayats in those 
villages In which circumstances are most favour¬ 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli¬ 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers mi gilt be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, It will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages; 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers/’ 

This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, but it 

too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi¬ 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihaia Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments are taking steps 
in the same direction. 

Municipalities.—The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practically no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac¬ 
tically inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni¬ 
cipal alfairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro¬ 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
In their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage¬ 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local publio works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other tilings, extended to the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in¬ 
troduced. In 1881-2 LordRlpon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatl/ 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni¬ 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence, and 
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responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permttlng them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro¬ 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve¬ 
lopment under local management being trans¬ 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin¬ 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position. —There are some 757 
Municipalities in British India, with something 
over 18 million people resident within their 
limits. Of these municipalities, roughly 687 have 
a population of less than 60,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 50,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti¬ 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where It 
amounts to 20 per cent., and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the Municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ex-officio members are only 7 per cent, 
and nominated 25 per cent. Elected members 
are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-offlcials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one. The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction. For the dis¬ 
charge of these responsibilities,there is a munici¬ 
pal income of Rs. 14*03 crores derived princi¬ 
pally from taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu¬ 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is small,the fourcities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid¬ 
ing nearly 40 per cent, of the total. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy’’and “Public Works’* 
which amount to 15 per cent, and 14 per cent, 
respectively, “Water-supply” comes to 13 per 
cent., “Drainage” to 6 per cent, and 
“Education” to no more than 8 per cent. 
In some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 per oent. of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berar 
is is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards. —The duties and functions 
assigned to the municipalities in urban areas are 
in rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis¬ 
trict boards ; while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Throughout India at large there are some 221 
district boards with 556 sub-district boards 
and more than 800 Union Committees. This 
machinery has jurisdiction over a population 
which was some 213 millions in 1919-20. 
Leaving aside the Union Committees the 


members of the Boards numbered a little over 
14,000 in 1922-23, of whom 62 per cent, were 
elected. As in the case of municipalities the 
tendency has been throughout India to in¬ 
crease the elected members at the expense of 
the nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, 
who constitute 96 per cent, of the whole 
membership. Only 11 per cent of the total 
members of all boards are officials of any kind. 
The total income of the Boards in 1922amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 11*32 crores, the average income of 
each district board being Rs. 5,00,000. The 
most important item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income varying from 25 per cent, in Bombay 
and in the N. W. F. Province to 63 per cent, 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come re¬ 
markably to the front within the last three years 
and civil works such as roads and bridges. Medi¬ 
cal relief is also sharing with education though 
in a less degree the Lion’s share of the available 
revenue. 

Improvement Trusts. —A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc¬ 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu¬ 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts have 
been constituted in Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 

Provincial Progress. —There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Villago Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000. Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
wn affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees, which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi¬ 
dency, some 75 out of 157 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1920; and a distinct step forward has been 
projected by the administration in the direction 
of liberalizing the constitution of all municipal 
bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num¬ 
ber of non-offlcials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 
Madras also the institutions of local self-gov¬ 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag¬ 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
the Presidency was 24, with 882 members. The 
number of sub-district boards rose from 119 to 
121. The total number of Municipal Counoils 
rose from 78 to 80 and the proportion of Indian 
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to European and Anglo-Indian members further 
Increased. In 1920-21 there were 64 municipal 
councils, consisting entirely of Indian members, 
as against 41 in the previous year. The 
average imposition of taxation per head of 
population is still very low, being only about 
Its. 2. Nonetheless, 28 towns in the presi¬ 
dency possess a protected water-supply and 
water works schemes are either under execution 
or in contemplation in a number of others. 
The number of educational institutions main¬ 
tained by municipal councils rose to 1,016 which 
was 99 more than in the previous year; while 
the net educational charges amounted to 
Be. 12*61 laans. 

In the United Provinces the new District 
Boards, which consist of non-official members 
only with elected non-official Chairmen, were 
plunged straight-way into financial diffi¬ 
culties. In some cases the necessity for retrench¬ 
ment was immediate resulting in the curtail¬ 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional taxation 
has so far not been generally imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new Municipalities have shown 
a great interest in all forms of civic activity but 
they are still hampered in their work by political 
and communal obsessions. They are reluctant 
to impose new taxation but a considerable pro¬ 
gramme of expenditure lies before them. The 
restoration of municipal roads, the abatement 
of the dust nuisance and the renewal of water¬ 
works plant are problems calling almost every¬ 
where for immediate solution. On the whole, 
the position is more hopeful since the rapid pro¬ 
gress which was being made towards Municipal 
insolvency has been arrested. 

In the Punjab municipal administration con¬ 
tinued to show im provement.the general attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future. Ge¬ 
nerally speaking the finances are in a more satis¬ 
factory position than was the case in previous 


years. Expenditure on water-supply schemes 
Is steadily increasing and the capital cost of 
schemes executed during 1924-26 amounted to 
over Be. 21 lakhs as compared with Bs. 11 lakhs 
in the previous year. 

Three Acts of considerable importance, pro¬ 
viding for the creation of improvement trusts, 
for the more effective administration of smaller 
towns and for the establishment of village 
panchayats have been passed. Further, 
Municipalities and District Boards have been 
reconstituted in a more democratic form. 

In the Central Provinces, the year 1920 wit¬ 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act which will guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairm an, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies will be an incentive to thedevelop- 
ment of local self-government, leading to an 
increased sense of public duty and responsibility. 
Another very important measure regulating 
municipalities was passed into law in 1922. 
Its chief features are the extension of the 
Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 

In the North-West Frontier Province , the 
institution of local self-government is some¬ 
what of a foreign growth. Certain of the munici¬ 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of the responsibilities, and meetings are reported 
to be infrequent, but the attendance of non¬ 
official members is gradually increasing. Con¬ 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibilit is 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac¬ 
tory. Communal feeling shows itself in certain 
localities ; but is in many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual m em - 
bers ana there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees. 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Improvement Trust was Insti¬ 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to malting provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con¬ 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti¬ 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct¬ 
ing buildings and re-housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
Improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
Into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649,995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901. The corresponding 
figure according to the 1911 Census was 896,067 
and this had increased by 1921 to 993,508. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legislature and the Trust instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a large expendi¬ 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end. The total capital expenditure up 
to 31st March 1928 amounted to nearly ten 
and a quarter crores. It also provided for the 
appointment of a wholetime chairman of the 
Board of Trustees and the membership of the 
Trust was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31st March 1928 :—Mr. J. A. L. 
Swan, c.i.E., I.C.S., Chairman ; Mr. J. C. Muk- 
lierjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation ( ex-officio) : Vacant, to be 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 ; Mr. Prabhudoya! Himatsingha, 
elected by the elected councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (5) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. Charu 
Chandra Biswas, elected by Councillors other 
than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. G. 
Morgan, c.i.e., elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce; Babu Bari Sankar Paul, elected 
by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce; Mr. H. 
Sudlow; f.rj.b.A.; Mr. L. S. Blngemann, I.O.S.; 
Hal Badridas Goenka Bahadur, ; Lt. Bejoy 
Prosad Singh Roy, appointed by the Local 
Government. 

During the 16 years that it has now Been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly or 
entirely carried through, several improve¬ 
ment schemes for opening up congested areas, 


laying out or widening streets and providing 
open spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
bustees have been done away with and several 
loads of an improved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Central Avenue,100 ft. 
wide, which at present extends from Beadon 
Street to Chowringhee, and will shortly be 
extended to Shambazar on the north. 

In the north of the City, a park and play 
ground have been completed and several wide 
roads driven through that highly congested 
area. The approaches to the City have also 
been adequately widened. 

The Suburban Areas to the South and South- 
East of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under* 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 crores C.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Russa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 It. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 
to Tollygunge. To improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate grounds are being 
made. 

Lastly, for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes :— 

In the early stages three blocks of chawls 
were built in Wards Institution Street for 
persons of the poorer classes. It was found, 
however, that the persons displaced preferred 
to take their compensation .and migrate to 
some place where they could erect bastis of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
e.g.y School Masters, poor Students, Clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these shawls, these build¬ 
ings, including land, cost Rs. 2,44,368 and are 
let at very low rents—ground floor rooms 
at Rs. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs.6 per mensem, each room measuring 12'X 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re-housing Scheme.— 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built. The detached houses were 
sold last year as this scheme never became popu¬ 
lar with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy 
however, produced no effect on the letting* 
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Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire structed to re-house Eurasians and Anglo- 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Re-housing scheme Indians displaced by the operations of the Trust, 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the This scheme has proved a striking success. 

81st March 1927. Paikpara Re-housing Scheme. —This scheme 

Bow Street Re-housing Scheme.— Seven has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 96 build- 
blocks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- ing sites. Special facilities are offered to dis- 
roomed and three-roomed suits have been con- housed persons for securing land in this scheme. 

BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


The transfer of the Trust to the Municipality 
has now been effected by an Act of Legislature 
called 44 The City of Bombay Improvement 
Trust Transfer Act, 1925 (Bombay Act No. XVI 
of 1926). By virtue of this Act the powers 
and duties of the Trustees for the Improvement 
of the City of Bombay have been transferred 
and the property and rights belonging to the 
said Trustees have now been vested in the Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation for the City of Bombay which 
is referred to as the Board, the President of the 
Corporation being also the President of the 
Board. 

The execution of the powers and the perform¬ 
ance of the duties vested in the Board is entrust¬ 
ed to a committee called the 44 Improvements 
Committee” subject to the general control of 
the Board. The Improvements Committee 
consists of eighteen members, that is to say, 
fourteen elected members and four nominated 
members. Of the elected members eleven are 
elected by the Board, one by the Bombay Cham¬ 
ber of Commeroe, one by Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and one by the Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion out of their own bodies respectively. The 
nominated members are appointed by Govern¬ 
ment by notification, three of them being chosen 
from among the following:— 

(t) The Director of Development, Bombay, 
(it) the Chairman of the Bombay Port 
Trust, 

(tit) the Collector of Bombay, and 

(it>) the Executive Engineer, Presidency 
District, 

and the fourth by Government to represent 
labour from among the members of the Board. 

The Municipal Commissioner has the right 
Of being present at a meeting of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat, 
but he shall not vote upon or make any proposi¬ 
tion at the meeting. The Chief Officer, who is 
the Chief Executive Officer, is appointed by the 
Board subject to confirmation of Government. 
He has the same right of being present at a 
meeting of the Board and of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat as a 
member of the said Board or Committee, but he 
must not vote upon or make any proposition 
at such meeting. He exercises general supervi¬ 
sion and control over the acts and proceedings 
of all officers and servants of the Board in 
matters of executive administration and is 
directly responsible to the Board. 

The specific duties of the Trust are to con¬ 
struct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, construct sanitary dwellings 
including those required for the Bombay City 
Police. The Trust derives its income from 
certain Government and Municipal lands vested 
in the Trust and the schemes it has undertaken. 


I The Trust receives a contribution from Munici¬ 
pal revenues amounting to a definite share in 
the general tax receipts—approximating to 2 
per cent, on assessments and subject to no maxi¬ 
mum. Works are financed out of loans raised by 
the Board. By the close of 1928-29 the Board 
had raised Rs. 15,94 lakhs by loans and their 
total capital receipts (including grants of Rs. 54 
lakhs received from Government) amounted to 
Rs. 18,33 lakhs out of which they had spent 
Rs. 124 lakhs on the improvement of Govern¬ 
ment and Municipal lands temporarily vested 
in the Trust and Rs. 16,61 lakhs on their acquired 
estates and office buildings. The Trust have 
provided in their chawls accommodation foi 
44,000 persons. 

The present Chairman and members of the 
Improvements Committee are as follows 

Dr. Moreshwar Chintaman Javle, Chairman. 

Mr. R. D. Bell, C.I.E., i.c.S. 

Mr. W. Dillon, i.o.S. 

Mr. IS. R. Hirjibehedin. 

Mr. Hoosenally M. Rahimtoola, b.a., m.l.c. 

Mr. B. G. Horniman. 

Mr. Jafferbhoy Abdoolabhoy Lalljee. 

Mr. Khurshed Framji Nariman, b.a., ll.b. 

Mr. Mahomed Ummer Rajabb. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Mr. W. H. Neilson, O.b.e. 

Mr. R. H. Parker. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ratansi D. Morarji. 

Dr. Shiavux Sorabji Batliwala, f.c.p.s., 
l.m. tfe 8. 

Sir Vasantrao Anandrao Dabholkar, Kt.> 
O.b.e., M.L.C. 

Dr. Accacio G. Viegas, l.m. & s. 

Mr. Y. G. Pandit. 

Municipal Commissioner —Mr. A. R. Dalai, 
I.O.S. 

Chief Officer—Mi. R. H. A. Delves, c.i.e., f.s.i. 

Secretary —Mr. Cawasjee Pestonjee Gorwalla, 
B.A. 

Chief Accountant —Mr. Narayen T. Chawathey. 

Engineer lie Northern Division.— Mr. D.N. 
Baria, l.c.e. 

Engineer He Southern Division. —Mr. H. M. 

Abhyankar, l.o.e. 

Trust Architect. —Mr, M. Framjee, l.o.e., 

L.R. I.B.A, 

Estate Agent .—Mr. J. T. Burge, F.s.o. (on 

leave). Mr. H. G. Mhatre, l.o.e., a.m.i.b. 

(Acting). 
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Bombay Development Scheme. 


The Bombay Development Scheme in its 
widest sense represents concerted attempts by the 
three local bodies, the Municipality, the City 
Improvement Trust and the Port Trust, each 
working in its own sphere, and by the Govern¬ 
ment, to secure the rapid and adequate develop¬ 
ment of the city and suburbs of Bombay. 

The Municipality is developing various areas 
in tho city which will result in providing increased 
residential and business accommodation. The 
Mahim scheme will provide a main avenue run¬ 
ning north to south, in addition to the 60 feet road 
from Worli to Mahim Bazar and a large number ; 
of cross roads. It aims at the development of an » 
area in which it may be possible to house, approxi¬ 
mately, a population of 250,000. Provision has 
been made for a central park with a frontage on 
the bay and for a smaller park near the southern 
end of the area. The main contribution of the | 
Municipality, however, towards the general de- , 
velopment scheme lies in the augmentation of 
the water supply which lias been completed 
and that great drainage project which is still 
under discussion. 

Improvement Trust— The Improvement 
Trust have developed the nerth of the Island on a 
large scale. The area of new schemes adopted 
in 1919, amounted to about one-ninth of tb** 
area of the whole Island. Of these the Worli 
scheme provides for three classes of people, the 
richer class on the sea face, the middle class on 
the main road and a large area for the working 
classes on land reclaimed in the neighbourhood 
of the mill. At Dharavi the scheme for remov¬ 
ing the tanneries and filling in the swamps to 
the south is in abeyance. The Sewri-Wadalla 
scheme is intended almost entirely for the 
working and lower middle classes, and the area 
included in it will, when the contemplated 
railway connections are made, be within easy 
access by rail from Victoria Terminus. 

Port Trust. —The construction of the new 
cotton depot on the Mazgaon-Sewri reclamation 
has been completed and has released for other 
purposes the ground now occupied by the Cotton 
Green. 

Government Programme. —The works for 
which Government are directly responsible are 
as follows:— 

(a) The Industrial Housing Scheme provid¬ 

ing one-room tenements for the working 
classes, to meet an actual existing 
shortage of accommodation as reported 
by the Municipal Commissioner in 1919. 

(b ) The Back Bay Reclamation, to reduce 

congestion in the business area and 
provide residential accommodation 
and open spaces in the south of the 
City. 

(c) The development of South Salsette, 

including Trombay, partly for re¬ 
sidential and partly for Industrial 
purposes. 

(d) The provision of other industrial areas 

at greater distances. 


(e) The improvement of communications to 
the suburban areas. 

The question of special measures for the develop¬ 
ment of Bombay was under the consideration 
of Government for many years. The results 
of the last general survey of the subject are 
contained in the report of the Bombay Develop¬ 
ment Committee submitted in May 1914. The 
war made it impossible then to carry out any 
large schemes. When the war had come to an 
end, It was found that owing to the large Increase 
in the City’s population during the war, and the 
high prices of the materials conditions were much 
worse than before, and that more rapid action 
was necessary. 

Soope of Work. —In a speech to the Le¬ 
gislative Council in August 1920, His Excellency 
the Governor (then Sir George Lloyd) explained 
that the industrial housing scheme, which 
Government considered essential, would he 
carried out by them direct, instead of being 
entrusted to the Municipality or the Improve¬ 
ment Trust, because of the very heavy liabilities 
which already rested on those bodies. He 
introduced a BUI for the levy of a ce3s of one 
rupee per bale on cotton imported into Bombay, 
the proceeds of which would be used partly to 
provide additional revenue for the Municipality 
in view of its large programme of expenditure, 
partly to meet the loss anticipated on the housing 
scheme, and partly to assist development schemes 
in Salsette. 

He announced Government's decision to 
establish a new Development Department and 
Directorate which as was at once a Department 
of Government and an executive organisation 
and was constituted a few months later. Some 
of the programme of work of the Department 
has since been completed but the greater part 
of it has been suspended for the present owing to 
depression in the land market, while the 
construction of more chawls has been held in 
abeyance owing to the decrease in population 
since the census of 1921. The Development 
Directorate was, therefore, abolished in January 
1927 and the executive organisation reduced and 
reorganised. There is still a special branch of 
the Government Secretariat, viz., the Develop¬ 
ment Department which deals with development 
operations. 

As a preliminary to the ultimate abolition of 
this branch, the work in connection with the 
sale of land in the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme 
and the acquisition of land in Bombay City was 
transferred to the control of Government in the 
Revenue Department from 1st April 1929. The 
management of the Industrial Housing Scheme 
was simultaneously transferred from the Land 
Manager, Development Department, to the 
Collector of Bombay under Government In the 
Revenue Department and completed Town 
Planning Schemes to Government in the General 
Department. It is intended that the Develop¬ 
ment Department should be abolished in the 
near future as a separate Department of Govern¬ 
ment and its work distributed aurong the other 
Departments of Government. 
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Bombay Development Scheme. 


Back Bay Reclamation Scheme. —Having 
regard to the recommendations made by the 
Mears’ Committee in January 1927 and in 
accordance with the wishes of the Legislative 
Council Government have decided for the present 
to confine future operations in connection with 
the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme to the 
reclamation of two blocks (Nos. 1 and 2) at the 
northern end of the area and of two blocks (Nos. 
7 and 8) at the southern or Colaba end, with a 
marine drive along the existing foreshore con¬ 
necting blocks Nos. 2 and 7. The area under 
reclamation has thus been reduced from 
1,145 to 652 acres. A representative committee 
has also been constituted with a view to advise 
Government on all Important matters connected 
With the reclamation. A revised detailed esti¬ 
mate in respect of the reduced scheme is also 
under preparation. Dredging operations were 
completed in May 1929 but all the four blocks 
require to be topped with murum before they 
can be developed or Ouherwsie utilised. The 
work of murum topping on block No. 8 was 
completed in May 1929 and that of block No. 1 
in September 1929. The Government of 
Bombay are in communication with the Govern¬ 
ment of India regarding the transfer of block 
No. 8 to the Military authorities. An area of 24 
acres in this block has already been transferred 
in 1927 for use as a military recreation ground. 
The murum topping of block No. 2 is in progress 
and that of block No. 7 will bo undertaken 
after its completion. A layout plan for blocks 
Nos. 1 and 2 prepared by a specially appointed 
Layout Committee has been approved by 
Government. 

Industrial Housing—In Bombay City 
, The average economic rent of the chawls 
per tenement but the rents actually charged f< 


apart from some minor schemes affecting Gvern- 
raent properties, the work of the Development 
Department consists of Industrial Housing and 
the Back Bay Reclamation. There are four 
Housing schemes and Government have decided 
that till these are fully utilised further new 
schemes are not to be embarked on. The schemes 
which are now complote are as follows :— 

1. Naigaum —42 chawls. 

2. DeLisle Road —32 chawls. 

3. Worli —121 chawls. 

4. Semi —12 chawls. 

Each chawl with one exception contains 80 
rooms of 160 square feet, superficial area. There 
is a nahani in each room, and each floor has its 
own water supply and modern sanitary con¬ 
veniences. The areas, in which the chawls are 
situated, are convenient! y situated near the mills 
and other factories, and are at the same time 
open and healthy and well provided with open 
spaces. Out of the 16,524 tenements ready for 
occupation, about 7,300 were occupied in 
December 1928 and the number of occupied 
rooms stood at 7,800 in December 1929. 
Provision has been made for shops in the 
chawls and at Worli there is a specially con¬ 
structed market place. The Bombay Munici¬ 
pality have opened vernacular schools in the 
chawls at DeLisle Road, Naigaum and Worli, 
and the Infant Welfare Society, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, The Young Wo¬ 
men’s Christian Association and the Hindu 
Maha Sabha are doing good work in the same 
areas. A Municipal dispensary has been opened 
at Worli. 

wks out approximately to lts. 16 per month 
: rooms let singly are as follows :— 


Ground floor rooms 
First floor rooms 
Second floor rooms 


— 

[ DeLisle 

1 Road. 

Naigaum. j 

Worli. | 

Sewri. 


Rs. a. I 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

:: ;; 

8 0 1 

7 0 

5 0 

1 j 

7 0 


On this basis there will be, when the chawls 
are fully occupied, an annual loss of about Rs. 17 
lakhs most of which is covered by the revenue 
from the cotton cess. Owing to the large number 
of vacancies, the loss at present is much more 
than this. The vacancies are mostly at Worli 
where 76 out of 121 chawls have not been 
brought into use. At Naigaum there are 4 
unoccupied chawls and at DeLisle Road 6. 

To large employers of labour, including 
Government Departments, to societies, institu¬ 
tions and similar organisations, or bodies, and 
to private individuals acting on behalf of any 
community or section of the public, concession 
rents, as under, are charged if whole chawls are 
rented:— 


Chawl area. 

Annual rent 


per chawl. 


Rs. 

Worli 

3,862 

Naigaum 

5,478 

DeLisle Road 

.. 6,288 


Tho above rents include charges for mainte¬ 
nance and repairs, sweepers and sanitary stores 
plus municipal taxes which may vary. These 
rents are equivalent to an inclusive rent of about 
Rs. 4, Rs. 5-11-0, and Rs. 6-8-0 per room per 
mensem at Worli, Naigaum and DeLisle Road, 
respectively. In fixing them a deduction has 
been made from the usual rents on account of 
vacancies, bad debts and the cost of rent collec¬ 
tion The offer has so far been availed of by the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway Company, who have 
rented four chawls at Worli for housing their 
employees, by the Bombay Municipality who 
have taken one whole chawl for housing tho 
employees of the King Edward Memorial Hospital 
and by Government for housing the City 
Police and the police on the G. I. P. and M. & 

S. M. Railways. 

As an experimental measure some chawls at 
DeLisle Road and Naigaum have been converted 
into two and three roomed tenements. Five 
chawls at Worli have been provided with 
electric lights, as an experiment. 
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Salsette. —In Salsette, the work of improving 
communications has been wound up and opera¬ 
tions are now restricted to departmental 
suburban schemes and town planning schemes. 
Nine out of twenty-four suburban schemes are 
now closed. Of seven residential schemes the 
most important are those at Khar, Chapel Road 
(Bandra) and Danda (within Bandra Municipal 
limits). The Khar scheme provides about 900 
building plots between a new railway station 
of the same name and the sea. The new electric 
train services have shortened the journey to 
Bombay City (Victoria Terminus or Church 
Gpte) to 35 minutes. Cheap bus services from 
and to the station and electric lights and fans 
have now been introduced. Plots in this scheme 
under the stimulus of the State-aided building 
scheme described below continue to find ready 
buyers. The Chapel Road scheme of 140 
building plots is complete. The roads have been 
transferred for maintenance to the Municipality 
and only three plots remain for sale. The Danda 
scheme of 16 acres has excellent road connection 
with Bandra Station. It has an excellent site 
and most of the plots have now boon sold. Tho 
Chembur Garden Suburb scheme in north-west 
Trombay has been curtailed. The St. Anthony’s 
Homes Co-operative Society have taken up a very 
large area in this scheme and seem likely to make 
a success of their enterprise. A small scheme at 
Santa Cruz (Willingdon South) is also successful. 
The schemes at Shahar and Kirol North (Ghat- 
kopar) are dormant. 

The Kurla-Trombay Railway is now under the 
control of the G. I. P. Railway. The passenger 
service from Kurla to Chembur is well patronised. 
An extension to Mandala which serves also the 
new Military Explosives Depot was opened in 
1927. 

The Central-Salsette Tramway runs from Anik 
to Kurla and then through the Shahar area 
lying between the G. I. P. and B. B. & C. I. 
Railways, to Andheri. It is now complete as a 
single line and was opened for traffic in 
January 1928. 

The Salsette water-supply scheme obtains 
water from the Bombay Municipality's Tulsi and 
Vehar mains and supplies it in bulk to the 
Municipality of Bandra and Kurla. The 
Development Department has made its own 
distribution scheme in the areas of Andheri and 
neighbourhood, Vile Parle, Santa Cruz, Juhu, 
Khar, Ghatkopar and in Trombay. 

In order to help people of moderate means 
to become owners of their homes, Government 
have sanctioned a scheme of financial assistance 
to intending purchasers of plots in the residential 
schemes of the Development Department. The 
essential feature of this scheme is that Govern¬ 
ment will advance at 6 per cent, interest, a sum 
equal to three-fourths of tho cost of land and half 
the cost of the building which it is intended to 
erect, the advance being repayable in instalments 
spread over a period not exceeding 15 years. 
Another scheme for permanent Government 
servants on slightly easier terms has also been 
sanctioned. Government have also sanctioned 
the extension of the benefits of tho State-aided 
building scheme to Co-operative Housing 
Societies for building hoijpes on the tenant 


ownership system. The essential feature 
of this scheme is that Government will advance 
to Co-operative Housing Societies which acquire 
building plots in the estates managed by the 
Development Department subject to certain 
conditions, sums to the extent of three-fourth 
of the value of any plot plus half the estimated 
cost of the building proposed to be erected on it 
with interest at 5£ per cent, per annum, the 
advance being as in the former cases repayable 
in instalments spread over a period not exceeding 
15 years. 

Industrial Town. —The Ambernath Deve¬ 
lopment Scheme aims at creating a new 
township to establish industries with all modern 
facilities. Roads have been provided in the 
factory area and for staff bungalows and work¬ 
men’s quarters. The existing sewage arrange¬ 
ments are by means of septic tanks, A 
market to serve the residents of the area 
has also been provided. The G. I. P. 
Railway are running a shuttle servico between 
Kalyan and Badlapur and are remodelling 
Ambernath Station to deal with the traffic of the 
factories. An arterial siding for the factories 
is also being arranged by the Railway. 

The water scheme is located at Badlapur 
five miles from Ambernath Station. The works 
comprise—(a) A barrage across the Ulhas river 
about 1£ miles from the railway station; ( b ) 
A set of Paterson rapid filters to filter three 
million gallons of water daily; (c) Protection 
wall for the Ulhas left bank. 

The filtered water is pumped by electric power 
transmitted from Ambernath to a reservoir on 
the top of an adjoining hill commanding the 
factory area. The plant designed for a supply 
of three million gallons per day is capable of 
extension at a small cost to six million gallons 
per day. The reservoir has a capacity of about 
three million gallons. A proposal to supply 
the village of Badlapur with filtered water from 
the scheme has been sanctioned. Proposals 
for the supply of water to the Kalyan Munici¬ 
pality are under consideration. 

A small power station supplies electric energy 
for running the permanent pumping plant at 
Badlapur and the factories in the area. The 
lant has been so laid out that it can easily 
e supplemented, should further demands arise 
in the future. 

Town Planning Schemes. —The total 
number of town planning schemes undertaken 
in the Bombay Suburban District under the 
provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 
1915, is 25. The total area comprised in these 
schemes is 1524*54 acres. So far 16 town 
planninig schemes, comprising an area of 663.66 
acres have been completed. The cost of works 
in the completed schemes amounts to 
Rs. 10,21,660. 

Military Lands—Arrangements have been 
made with the Government of India involving 
the relinquishment by the military authorities 
of practically all the land they hold in the Fort 
area. The services displaced are to be reinstated 
partly at Deolali and partly at Colaba, where the 
military area is to be increased by about 200 
acres at the southern end of the Back Bay 
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Reclamation. The Government of India have 
to pay the Government of Bombay for this land. 
The cost of new buildings, etc., due to the removal 
of the military from the Fort is to be covered 
by the sale of the land to be vacated. A large 
area of lan d on the Palton Road Estate (formerly 
the old Palton Road Lines) has been sold to the 
Bombay Municipality. A few plots on the estate 
and another in Oarnac Road have also been sold. 
The plots available for sale in the Mazagon 
Defence Yard site have all been sold, while the 1 
small site, known as the old Saluting Battery ! 
Site, situated at Strand Street on the Harbour 
Face, south of the Apollo Bunder, was sold to the 
Port Trust for road widening. The old town 
barracks in the Fort have been sold to the 
Bombay Municipality in connection with its 
Hornby Rosd Ballard Pier Scheme. New Indian ! 
Infantry Lines at Camegy Lines near Marine 
Lines, New Indian Infantry Lines at Deolali, 


the temporary Mechanical Transport Depot at 
Colaba, the married officers* quarters at Colaba, 
the Pilot Bunder flats at Colaba, the quarters 
tor the General Officer Commanding, Bombay 
District at Colaba, the new Explosive Depot at 
Trombay and the new building for Auxiliary 
Force Headquarters at Marines Lines have been 
completed. The Bombay Military Lands 
Scheme, which was in charge of a Board of 
Control, consisting of the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Development Department and the 
General Officer Commanding, Bombay District, 
has, under the orders of the Government of 
India, been abolished with effect from the 
1st June 1929. The assets pertaining to the 
Scheme have been taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Finance Department and the 
Government of Bombay have been authorised, 
subject to certain conditions, to dispose of those 
assets on behalf of the Government of India. 


The Indian Ports. 


The administration of the affairs of the 
larger ports ( Calcutta , Bombay , Madras, Karachi, 
Rangoon and Chittagong) is vested by law in 
bodies specially constituted tor the purpose. 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject In a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
At all the ports the European members con¬ 
stitute the majority and the Board for Rangoon 
consists mainiv of European members. 

The Income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to the latest figures obtainable from 
the Department of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics (India) of the six principal ports 


managed by Trusts (Aden is excluded from the 
tables) are shown in the following table :— 


— 

Income. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Capital 

Debt. 

Calcutta .. 
Bombay .. 
Madras 
Karachi .. 
Rangoon .. 
Chittagong. 

Rs. 

3,21,27,748 

2,97,27,130 

35,12,861 

68,02,570 

85,88,932 

7,24.062 

Rs. 

3,15,44,101 

2,90,16,839 

30,88,982 

64,01,613 

71,33,776 

4,67,368 

Rs. 

17,75,31,194 

22,60,68,405 

1,41,14,721 

4,35,24,000 

3,78,90,182 

3,68,202 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows .— 

Appointed by Government .— 

Sir Charles Stuart-Williams, Kt., Chairman. 

Mr. T.H. Elderton. Deputy Chairman and 
Secretary. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce .— 
Mr. C. de M. Kellock, (Messrs. Gillanders, 
Arbuthnot & Co.), Mr. A. L. B. Tucker, (Messrs. 
Kilbum & Co.), A. McD Eddis, m.l.c., (Messrs. 
Gladstone Wyllie & Co.,) Mr. J'. W. Dowding, 
(Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.), Mr. J. H. Fife, 
(Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co.), Mr. J. 

A. Tassie, (Messrs. James. Finlay & Co.) 

Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association.— 
Mr. J. H. Wiggett, m.b.b,, (Messrs. T.E. Thomson 
A Co.). 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 

Commerce. —Dr. Narendra Nath Law, M.A., 

B. L., P.R.8., Ph. d., Mr. Jadunath Roy, (Messrs. 
Behar Firebricks & Potteries, Ltd.) Mr. NaUni 
Ran j an Barker, m.l.c., (The Hinausthan Co¬ 
operative Insurance Society/ Ltd.) 


Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce .— 
Mr. K. J. Purohit, (Messrs. Balalboy Purohit 
& Co. 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta.— Mr. P. C. Miller. 

Nominated by Government .—Mr. Y. E. D. 
Jarrad, (Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Railway), Mr, 
G. F. E. Robertson, (Agent, East Indian Rly.), 
P. H. Maflin, o.b.e., m.c.m.i.e. (lnd.), (Agent, 
Eastern Bengal Rly.), Mr. G. S. Hardy, i.c‘.s„, 
(Collector of Customs) and Capt. C. A. Scott, 
D.S.O., R.I.M. 

The principal officers of the Trust are— 

Traffic Manager. —Mr. W. A. Burns. 

Chief Accountant.— Mr. N. G. Park, o.a. 

Chtbf Engineer.—Mr. J. R. Rowley, M. Inst 
C.E, 

Deputy Conservator. —Commander C. V. L. 
Norcock, O.B.H., R.N. 

Medical Officer .— Lt.-Ool. H. B. Steen, 

l.M.S. 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent. —Mr, 
J. Apgus. m. Jnst.*0.i, 
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The traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the last fifteen years are as follows:— 


Tear. 

Docks. 

Jetties. 

Stream. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port. J 

Income. 

General 

Exports 

Coal 

Exports 

Imports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

1914-15 

920,059 

2,033,805 

700,133 

917,978 



3,714,344 

1,44,50,349 

1915-10 

1,054,985 

1,010,045 

570,997 

788,481 


i 

2,967,798 

1,59,35,456 

1910-17 

1,185,159 

1,994,528 

444,210 

080,010 



2,804,380 

1,57,23,432 

1917-18 

995,112 

1,014,993 

363,383 

033,693 



2,094,011 

1,68,39,175 

1918-19 

1,097,502 

1,333,285 

482,403 

575,833 



2,292,402 

1,90,63,513 

1919-20 

1,140,479 

2,204,970 

653,066 

713,740 



2,941,840 

2,23,55,614 

1920-21 

1,133,719 

3,046,400 

413,357 

685,080 



4,017,514 

2,00,08,032 

1921-22 

974,783 

1,687,222 

097,361 

022,411 



3,440,021 

2,19,17,042 

1922-28 

1,414,100 

1,174,041 

804,109 

080,053 



3,330,722 

2,64,75,522 

1923-24 

1,722.305 

1,325,801 

221,035 

701,920 



3,621,243 

2,00,89,027 

1924-25 

1,779,054 

1,495,915 

290,412 

v 874,714 



3,845,788 

2,78,23,304 

1925-20 

1,494,442 

| 1,790,409 

352,714 

951,442 

2,231,837 

1,001,941 

3,887,500 

8,21,27,748 

1920.27 

1,405,854 

2,470,794 

455,577 

903,297 j 

2,344,800 

1,513,885 

4,177,118 

3,12,30,183 

1927-28 

1,837,371 

2,817,443 

480,367 

1,007,917 

1 

2,689,187 

1,0OC,728 

4,638,569 

3,38,82,183 

1928-29 

1,750,969 

2,044,250 

1,104,031 

1,049,668 

2,524,201 

1 

1,706,559 

4,818,831 

3,41,82,722 


BOMBAY. 


Board op Trustees. —Nominated by 
Government —Mr. W. H. Neilson, o.b.e., m. inst. 
C.E., M.I. Mech. E. (Chairman); Sir Ernest 
Jackson, Kt., O.I.E.; Mr. R. D. Bell, O.I.E., I.O.S.: 
Major-General G. A. Weir, C.B., o.m.g., D.S.O.; 
Mr. D. S. Burn, M. inst. t.; Mr, T. A. Stewart, 
I.C.S.; Rear-Admiral H. T. Walwyn, C.B., D.S.O., 
R. N. and Mr. Syed Munawar. 

it' Elected by the Chamber of Commerce. —Mr. 
F. C, Annesley, Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt., Mr. 
E. Miller, Mr. G. L. Winterbothara, and Mr. 
P. Barker. 

Elected by the Indian Merchants' Chamber .— 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., o.i.b., m.b.e., 
Mr. Devidas Madhowji Thakersey, Mr. Lalji 
Naranji. Mr. Lakhmidas Rowjee Tairsee and 
Mr. Velji Lakhamsl Nappoo. 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation for the 
City of Bombay. —Mr. Fazul Ibrahim Rahimtulla 
and Dr. S. S. Batliwala. 

Elected by the MiUowners' Association .— 
Mr. A.Geddjs, 


' The following are the principal officers of the 
; Trust:— 

Dy. Chairman, W. It. S. Sharpe, M. inst. t. 

Secretary’s Department. 

Secretary. —N. M. Morris, Deputy Secretary , 
A. S. Bakre, Read Clerk, J. D. Mhatre. 

Chief Accountant’s Department. 

Chief Acctt ., C. P. Gay; Deputy Acctts., J. 
F. Pereira, B.A., and W. D. Itead; Asst. Acctts., 
W. E. McDonnell, B. S. Turkhud, and R. O. 
Collyer; Junior Asst. Acctts., H. W. Scott and 
A. N. Moos; Cashier, V. D. Jog; By. Audit 
Inspectors , R. Cour Palais, Bhikaji Ramchandra 
and M. J. Murzello; Supdt., Stores Accounts 
Branch, 0. Hyde; Supdt., Establishment Branch, 
A. R. Javeri. 

Chief Engineer’s Department. 

Chief Engineer, J. McClure, m. inst. c. e., 
Deputy Chief Engineer, G. E. Bennett, M. ‘SC., 
M.mst.o.E.,M. i. Mech. R«, Executive Engineers, 
A. Hale-White, M.A., A.M.I.C.E., F. G. Carron, 
>i T inst. o,e„ G.E. Terrey, a.m,i,c.e. ? Senior 
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Asst. Engineers, J. A. Rolfe, P. E. Vazifdar, 
l.o.e. (1st Class), F. M. Surveyor, B. so. 
(Glasgow), a.m.i.c.e,, Engineering Assistants, 
E. L. Everatt, A.M.I.C.E., Personal Assistant to 
the Chief Engineer , T. B. Hawkins, Mechanical 
Superintendent, It. McMurray, M.I., mech. k., 
Asstt. Mechanical Superintendents, R. B. Me 
Gregor, a.m.i.m.e., B. C. Sharpe, S. J. Watt and 
W. 0. A. Young, B. sc. (Engr.), Chief 
Foreman, A. C. Strelley, m.i.m.a., r.e. 

Docks Manager’s Department. 

Docks Manager, C. N. Rich, B.A., Deputy 
Docks Managers, F. A. Borissow, W. G. H. 
Templeton and F. Seymour Williams, d.s.o., 
Deputy Manager (Office), P. A. Davies, Asstt. 
Docks Managers, 1st and 2nd grade, E. C. Jolley, 

A. Mattos, L. E. Walsh, F. J. Warder, E. J. 
Kail, D. L. Lynn, C. O. A. Martinez, P. B. 
FenneT, Nanabhoy Framji, Perozshaw Bezonji 
and J. M. Duarte, Cash Supervisor, T. D’Silva, 
Cashier, Robert Fernandez. 

Railway Manager’s Department. 

Railway, Manager, D. G. M. Mearns, Deputy 
Railway Managers, A. F. Watts and H. A. 
Gaydon, Assistant Railway Managers, S. G. N. 
Shaw, C. F. Chard and P. M. Boyce, Asstt. 
Traffic Supdt., W. H. Brady, Office Supdt., 
Subrahmanya Raghunathan. 

Deputy Port Conservator’s Department. 

Deputy Port Conservator, Commander A. G. 
Kinch, D.8.O., R.I.M. (Retired); Harbour Master, 

R. Walker; Alexandra Dock, Senior Dock 
Master, T. G. Warland ; Dock Master, A. J. 
Milnes; Senior Assistant Dock Master, C. Haile ; 
Assistant Dock Master, W. P. Bigg; Berthing 
Masters, H. F. Eddowes, D. Broady, G. J. 
Kedge, F. H. Kellard ; Prince’s and Victoria 
Docks, Dock Masters, C. H. Crole-Rees (In 
charge Prince’s and Victoria Docks), F. W. 
Lloyd (Prince’s Dock); Assistant Dock Master, 
J. A. Puddington; Berthing Masters, W. J. 
Barter, A. M. Dudley, L. G. Grint and R. F. 
Pitts, Port Department Inspector and Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Port Trust Patrol, Bombay, 
J. Munster; Office Superintendent, Moses Samuel • 

Land and Bunders Department. 

Manager , F. H. Taylor, p.a.s.i., m.r.s.t.; 
Deputy Manager, B. C. Durant, Personal Asst, 
to the Land Manager, R. G. Deshmukh, b.a., 
LI.B., Office Supdt., W. O’Brien, Asst. Managers, 

S. J. Plunkett, W. H. Cummings and C. P. 
Watson, Chief Inspector , G. C. Battenberg, 
Head Clerk D. A. Pereira. 

Controller op Stores Department. 

Controller of Stores, H. E. Lees, 1st Assistant, 
W. J. Wilson, 2nd Assistant , G. P. Dooley, 
Statistical Supdt., B. F. Davidson. 

Medical Department. 

Administrative Medical Officer , Dr. W. Nunan, 

B. A., M.D., B. ch. f Medical Officers , Dr. F. D. 
Baha, m.b,, M.r.c.s, (South District), Dr. A. 
D. Karkhanawalla, m.b.b.s. (North District), 
Superintendent Antop Village , Dr. M. Vijayakar, 
L.M. <fc S. 


The revenue of the Trust in 1928-29 amounted 
to Rs. 2,86,07,850. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 2,78,95,123. The result of the year’s 
working was a surplus of Rs. 5,95,414 under 
General Account winch has been transferred 
to tho Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of 
Rs. 1,17,313 under Pilotage Account. Tho 
balance of the Revenue Reserve Fund at tho 
close of the year amounted to Rs. 80,40,259. 
The aggregate capital expenditure during the 
year was Rs. 8,73,427. The total debt of the 
Trust at tho end of the year amounted to 
Rs. 22,31,91,195. 

The trade of tho Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 257 crores in 
value. 

The following statement shows the number 
of steam and squarerigged vessels which during 
recent years have entered tho docks or been 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues, 
excluding those which havo remained for 
unloading and loading in the harbour stream :— 


Year. 


Number 

Tonnage. 

1911-12 


.. 3,519 

2,767,913 

1912-13 


.. 3,506 

2,920,500 

1913-14 


.. 1,579 

3,135,597 

1914-15 


.. 1,880 

4,417,035 

1915-16 


.. 1,794 

3,939,721 

1916-17 


.. 2,112 

5,031,572 

1917-18 


.. 2,069 

4,746,578 

1918-19 


.. 2,058 

4 526,8 10 

1919-20 


.. 2,164 

4,874,820 

1920-21 


.. 2,029 

4,589,027 

1921-22 


.. 2,123 

4,895,968 

1922-23 


.. 1,907 

4,429,203 

1923-24 


.. 2,044 

4,661,904 

1924-25 


.. 1,890 

4,500,636 

1925-26 


.. 1,894 

4,570,0(38 

1926-27 


.. 1,842 

4,386,312 

1927-28 


.. 2,027 

4,864,344 

1928-29 


.. 1,966 

4,828,376 


The two dry docks were occupied during the 
year 1928-29 by 167 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 660,595 tons which was less than 
the previous year by 35,820 tons. 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi arc as follows:— 

, Chairman. — J. B. S. Thubron, O.I.E. 

Appointed by Government. —H. H. Hood, 

(Collector of Customs, Karachi); il. F. 
Lockwood, ( Divisional Superintendent, 
North-Western Railway); Captain C. H. 
Peck, D.S.O., M.o, K.A. (D.A.A.Q.M.G., Sind 
Independent Brigade Area); Mir Ayub Khan, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce .— 
E. A. Pearson (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
& Co., Ld ); J. R.N. Graham. V.O. (Grahams 
Trading Co., Ltd.) ; C, Dcmetriadis (Rail! 
Brothers) ; J. J. Flockhart (Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie & Co.) 

Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants' 
Association. —Lokamal Chellaram, R. K. 
Sidhwa. 

Elected by the Buyers Shippers Chamber .— 
Jamshed N. R. Meiita (Vice-Chairman), 
Haridas Lalji. 

Elected by the Karachi Municipality. —Tikam- 
das Wadhumal, m.a. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law. 

The principal officers of the Trust are :— 

Secretary Traffic Manager. —T. S. Downie, 
O.B.E. 


Port Officer. —Lt. Com.C. J. Nicoll, D.s.c. 
B.I.M. 

Chief Accountant —B. A. Inglet, B.A., CJ.A. 

Chief Engineer. —W. P. Shepherd-Barron 
M. Inst. C.E. 

Deputy Chief Engineer. —H. A. L. French, 
M. In<t. O.E. 

Chief Storekeeper. —R. A. Donde. 

The Revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1927-28 were as 
under;— 

Revenue receipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) Rs. 70,98,786. Revenue Expenditui* 
Rs. 67,06,287. Surplus Rs. 3,92,499. Reserve 
Fund Rs. 46,16,545. 

The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1928-29, exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 2,960 with a 
tonnage of 2,677,826 against 2,938 with a tonnage 
of 2,602,353 in 1927-28. 967 steamers of all 

kinds entered the Port with a tonnage of 2,570,117 
against 950 and 2,488,849, respectively, in the 
previous year. Of the above, 763 were of British 
nationality. 

Imports landed at the ship wharves during 
the year totalled 720,565 tons against 630,458 
in the previous year. Total shipments from 
the ship wharves were 660,988 tons in 1928-29 
against 760,356 ton- in 1927-28. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees 
of the Port of Madras :— 

Officials. —G. G. Armstrong, O.B.E., M.C., v.i)., 
M. inst. T., Chairman and Traffic Manager ; 
C. R. Watkins, c.l.K. (Collector of 'Customs) 
and Capt. E. H. Marsden, It. X. M. pre¬ 
sidency Port Officer). 

Xon-Officials. —(1) Nominated by Government' 

F. B. W a then, m.b.k., v.i>., m. Inst. t. 1 

M. Jf. Ormsby; (2) Representing Chamber 
of Commerce, Madras.—C. E. Wood, 
m.l.c. ; R. C. M. Strouts ; K. Kay; R. 1). 
Denniston ; (3) Representing Southern 

India Chamber of Commerce, Madras.— 
M. lt. Ity. Diwan Bahadur Govindoss 
Chathoorboojadoss Garu ; Diwan Bahadur 

G. Narayanaswamy Chetty Garu, C.I.E., 
m.l.c. ; (4) Representing Madras Trades 
Association.—H. 8. Walton ; A. Robertson ; 
(5) Representing Southern India Skin and 
Hide Merchants’ Association.—M. R. Ry. 
Diwan Bahadur M. Balasundaram Naidu 
Garu; (6) Representing Madras Piece- 
goods Merchants’ Association.—K. M. A. 
itasheed Sahib. 

Principal Officers are :—Chief Engineer, 

W. Fyffe, m. inst. C.E., M.I., struct. E.; 
Executive Engineer, F. Whyte, m.o., b. sc., 
A.M. INST. O.E. ; Mechanical and Electrical 


Engineer, Capt. E. G. Bowers, M.c. 
m.i.e.e. ; Assistant Mechanical Engineer. 
S. W. White, M.r. mar. e.; Executive 
Engineer, Rao Bahadur 1C. Ganapathy 
Kudwa Avl, B.A., B.C.E., Assistant 

Engineer, V. Dayananda Kamathu Avl. 
b.a., B.E. ; Assistant Engineer, S. Naga- 
bushnam, Avl. b.a., M.e.; Assistant Engi¬ 
neer, (Electrical), TC. Subramania Iyer Avl, 
m.e. ; Deputy Traffic Manager, J. G. Lord, 
Assistant Traffic Managers, F. W. Stooke 
and Janies Chance ; Chief Accountant, M. 
R. Ry. Rao Bahadur S. Narayana Aiyar 
Avorgal, m.a.; Deputy Chief Accountant. 
V. Sundararamanjulu Chetty, Deputy Chief 
Accountant (Engineering), V. Muthuswami 
yer, b.a.; Office Manager, G. M. Gana- 
pathi Iyer. 

The receipts of the Trust during the year 
on Revenue account from all sources were 
Rs. 49,55,974 as against 45,04,712 in 1927-28 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 64, 77, 293 of which a sum of Rs. 18 lakhs 
represents the amount transferred from Revenue 
balances to the credit of certain Reserve 
funds created this year, 896 vessels with an 
aggregate net registered tonnage of 3,075,028 
tons, called at the port during the year against 
last year’s figure of 936 vessels with a net 
registered tonnage of 8,013,109 tons. 
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RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members.— 

Appointed by Government. —Messrs. ,T.A. Cherry 
C.l.B. (Chairman); W. Keay (Vice Chairman, 
W. T. Henry, m.l.c. and Captain P.C.H. 
Lane, r.i.m. (Principal Port Officer). 

Ex-officio. —Messrs. C. F. Grant, i.c.s. (Chair¬ 
man, Rangoon Development Trust); F. D. 
Lalkaka (Collector of Customs) and B. M. 
Crosthwaite (Act. Agent, Burma Railways). 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce .— 
Messrs. M. L. Burnet; C. G. Wodehouse ; 
The Hoti’ble Mr. K. B. Harper and R. B. 
Howison, m.l.c. 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association .— 
Mr. J. Fisher. 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce .— 
Mr. Lee Boon Tin. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of Com¬ 
merce .—Mr. Virjeebhai Dahya. 

Elected by the Cargo Boat Owner's Association .— 
Mr A. G, Fraser. 

Elected by the Burmese Chamber 0 Commerce .— 
U. Thein Maung. b.a., m.m.f. 

Elected by the Rangoon Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion —M. M. Ohn Ghine, m.l.c. 


Principal officers are— 

Secretary.— Mr. C. Witcher. 

Chief Accountant. —Mr. D. H. James, A.O.A. 

Chief Engineer. —Mr. E.C. Niven, M. Inst. C.E; 

Deputy Conservator .—Mr. H. N. Gilbert. 

Traffic Manager. —Mr. E. J. B. Jeffery. 

Port Surveyor —Commdr. c.m.l. Scott, R. N. 
(Retd.) 

The receipts and expenditure on revenue ac¬ 
count for the Port of Rangoon in 1928* 

29 ^r0fQ.— 

Receipts . .Rs. 81,77,287. 

Expenditure . .Rs. 87,31,456. 

The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
year was Rs. 5,20,55,432. The balance (includ¬ 
ing investments at cost) at the credit of the 
different sinking funds on 81st March 1929 was 
Rs. 1,76,52,710. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1928-29 was 5,385,182 tons of which 
1,592,988 tons were imports, 3,775,934 tons 
exports and 16,210 tons transhipment. 
The tonnage of goods passed over the Com¬ 
missioner’s premises during the year amounted 
to 3,768,020 tons. The total number of 
steamers (excluding Government vessels) 
entering the Port was 1,717 with a total net 
registered tonnage of 4,210,359 being an increase 
of 90 steamers and 323,409 tons in nett tonnage 
over that of the previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an import¬ 
ant port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam-Bengal Rail¬ 
way has facilitated the transport of trade with 
Assam and Eastern Bengal for which the Port 
of Chittagong is the natural outlet. 

The chief exports are tea and jute and im¬ 
ports piece-goods, salt, oil and machinery. 

Foreign Trade 1928-29 Rs. (in lakhs), 

imports . (a) 234*96 

Exports .(6) 739*00 

Coasting Trade 1928-29 Rs. (in lakhs). 

Imports .(c) 426*57 

Exports . (d) 118*89 

Port Commissioners. —A. R. Leishman, v.d. 
(Offg.) Chairman: H. R. Wilkinson, c.i.e., i.c.s., 
Vice Chairman; Commander C.R., Bluett, r.i.m. 


L. R. Lane; R. L. Bliss, v.d.; H. G. Redfem; 
F. C. Gray; Lai Mohan Choudhury; Abdul 
Rahaman; Suresh Chandra Banerjee; Abdul 
Haq Duvash. 

Port Officer and Secretary to the Port Commis¬ 
sioners .—Commander C. R. Bluett, R.I.M. 

Port. Engineer. —F. J. Green, B.Sc., A.M.l.c.E., 

M. I.M.E., 1C.I. Struct. E. 

Vessels of 25 feet draught can be accommo¬ 
dated during the greater part of the year at 
four jetties which are fitted with modern equip¬ 
ment and capable of quick despatch. 

Two additional jetty berths will shortly be 
constructed. 

Considerable improvement in the depths of 
the navigable channels of the Karnafuli River 
has been effected by dredging operations and 
River training works. Further training works 
are now being carried out. 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga¬ 
patam to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the East Coast of 
India, hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mineral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated by the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Company. That the 
creation of such a port would have a beneficial 
influence on this rea awas unquestioned, for it 


is pointed out that Vizagapatam, lying as it 
does in front of the only practicable gap in the 
barrier of the Eastern Ghats, is formed by nature 
to be the outlet of the Central Provinces, from 
which a considerable amount of trade has taken 
this route In the past, even with the imperfect 
communications hitherto available. A neces¬ 
sary complement of the scheme is the con¬ 
struction of the proposed railway from Parvati- 
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puram to Raipur whioh, with tho existing coast 
lino of tho Bengal Nagpur Railway, would 
make a large and rioh area tributory to the 
proposed port, and obviate the long and expen¬ 
sive circuit by Calcutta. A link would also be 
supplied in the most direct route to Rangoon 
from Europe by way of Bombay, while, from 
an imperial point of view, the possible provi¬ 
sion of a fortified port on the long and almost 
unprotected stretch of coast between Colombo 
and Calcutta is held to be a consideration of 
great importance. The lofty projecting head¬ 
land of the Dolphin’s Nose would, it is pointed 
out, offer facilities for this purpose as well as 
for protecting the entrance to the Port from 
the effects of south and south-westerly gales. 

The Government of India have, with tho 
approval of the Secretary of State and the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, sanctioned the construction 
of the new railway line from Raipur to Parvatipur 
and tho work is in progress. Thoy have also 
decided to develop the port of Vizagapatam 
under their direct control and the port has 
accordingly been declared to be a major port. 

The scheme for the construction and deve¬ 
lopment of the harbour will be carried out by 
progressive stages according to the demands of 
trade. The first stage, which is now in process 
of construction, consists of a wharf containing 
3 deep water steamer berths, each of 800 feet in 
length and dredged to a depth of 30 feet, one 
of which is being equipped for mechanical load¬ 
ing of Manganese Ore while the other two will 
be equipped with transit sheds; and a pas¬ 
senger waiting room will be provided in the 
vicinity for the convenience of Rangoon pas¬ 
sengers. In continuation of this wharf a lighter¬ 
ing berth and deep water moorings for 3 
additional steamers will be provided. A sepa¬ 
rate deep water berth is being provided on the 
south side of the creek and separated by the 
width of the harbour from the produce quays, 
at which Oil Tankers can berth to discharge 
their oil by pipes into tanks in a depot. 

The estimated cost of the first section is about 
290 lakhs and the time required to complete it 
will depend on the period that dredging and 
reclamation work will take. It is anticipated, 
however, that it will bo possible to berth ships 
in the new harbour in about 3 years time. 

The work is being carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under the direct charge of an Engi¬ 


ne oi 1 * in- Chief, who oomes under the adminis¬ 
trative oharge of the Agent, Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, who is ex-officio administrative officer 
for the development scheme. An advisory 
committee consisting of the above-mentioned 
officers and representatives of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, the Vizagapatam Port Administration 
and the commercial interests concerned, has 
also been constituted to advise in the develop¬ 
ment of the harbour. 

Excellent progress has been made with the 
scheme and a considerable area of the inner 
harbour has already been dredged to a depth 
of 30 feet and a large area of land has already 
been reclaimed. The quay wall for the man¬ 
ganese berth and the produce berths is approach¬ 
ing completion. Schemes for sewage and town 
planning have been prepared in consultation 
with the municipality and a malarial survey 
of the suburban area has been completed. 
Arrangements have also been made with the 
municipality for the supply of water to the 
Harbour area during construction. 

In addition to the Suction Dredger, a Rock 
Breaker and Dipper Dredge is at work in the 
Entrance Channel removing the rock and hard 
overlay, and a Dragline Dredger has just been 
erected and brought into use for dredging such 
areas as can be reached from the shore. 

Although it is anticipated that the completion 
of the inner harbour and its approaches to tho 
point where ocean-going vessels can be admitted 
will require approximately 3 years more, it is 
hoped that a sufficient depth of water will be 
available over the bar and right up to the 
quays to permit trade being transferred to the 
new quays of the inner harbour by the end of 
1930. It will then bo possible to carry cargo 
between tho quays and steamers lying in the 
roads by means of lighters and tugs. The 
effect/ of this change will be that proper quays, 
adequate storage and proper railway facilities 
will be available in place of the meagre facilities 
now available on the old wharf, while the car¬ 
riage of cargo between steamer and shore will 
be effected by means of lighters of approximately 
50 tons capacity instead of by the present surf 
boats with a capacity of only 2| tons per boat. 
It is, therefore apparent that the facilities 
available for trade during this intermediate 
stage will be substantially greater than they 
have been in tho past. 


1H 
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Education 


Indian education is unintelligible except 
through its history. Seen tnus, it affords the 
srectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti¬ 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modem life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government., local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devo¬ 
ted their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the intelli¬ 
gentsia are In point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco¬ 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis¬ 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. There have, however, in recent years 
been strong movements, leading to the passing 
of Primary Education Acts in several Provinces, 
in favour of the expansion of Drimary education 
among the masses. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 

—In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning iuto India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro¬ 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in¬ 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court cf Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus “to tiie practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu¬ 
niary assistance." 

It was from sources ether than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng¬ 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to insti¬ 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries* 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grew apace. Fifteen years later, the Commit¬ 
tee of Public Instruction in Bengal reported 


that a taste for English had been widely dis¬ 
seminated and that independent schools, con¬ 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col¬ 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstono Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still moro 
remarkable innovation was made in 1836 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach '* the prin¬ 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with tho mode adopted in Europe.*’ 
Many pronouneed the failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead. This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
duSudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 
From that time onward Indians of the hishest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of wes¬ 
tern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. Tho humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforcc, influenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened tho first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818: and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in Indir by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier in the Held; for as early as in 1787 
a small group o? missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian 
College was opened in 1837. In Bombay, tne 
Wihon School (afterwards College) was founded 
in 183-1. 

Lord W. Bentinck’s minute of 1835 (based 
upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks the 
somewhat tardy acceptance by Government of 
the new policy. Government then determined 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its availab^ funds to the maintenance 
of secondarv schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected still; 
lest that tho development of the vernauiars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power¬ 
fully contributed to tho success of the new sys¬ 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1335; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837 and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should he given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In tho following decade the now learning took 
firm root in India: and, though the Muhamma¬ 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Covornm^nt, 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructiono 1 
level of their co-religionists; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Muham¬ 
madan community is now noticeable. 
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Growth of English Education 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood's despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education Imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower-classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
11 to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country." For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not dilfer very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away irom the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub¬ 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern¬ 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted n 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 
"Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary Institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex¬ 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people." 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value In several wavs 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis : it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleger to 
develop backward placos ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho¬ 
lars, but corporations of administrators : they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination, 
The colleges were fettered by examination re¬ 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy : and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualificatious. In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts: they also 
recommended the Institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni¬ 
versities to bo deprived of all teaching func¬ 
tions ; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
. ..and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
i>nem all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy Increase of waalt.n and commerce. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort, in theory 
the decision was correct, but In practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri¬ 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
Institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight¬ 
edness, evils crept in which are now being re¬ 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde¬ 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
school and intermediate stages of education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni¬ 
versities Act of 1904 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the pait of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
* part of the universites over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancelors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per cent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder ; the Gov¬ 
ernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and ol inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func¬ 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects! but 
their soope was in practice limited to post¬ 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex¬ 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun¬ 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Go¬ 
vernment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the university Mid 
of the departments. They assumed the fir- 
manent validity of the existing systeimln Its 
main features, and set theto 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Recent Developments. 

since the passing of the Universities Act of 1904, there has been a considerable expansion of 
the educational system. The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years 
and serve to illustrate the growth and expansion of education in India. 

( a ) Students. 


Year. 

In Recognised Institutions. 

In Ail Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised). 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1901-02 .. 


3,493,325 

393,168 

3,886,493 

4,077,430 

444,470 

4,521,900 

1906-07 .. 


4.164,832 

579,648 

4,744,480 

4,743,604 

645,028 

5,388,632 

1911-12 .. 


5,253,005 

875,060 

6,128,725 

5,828,182 

952,539 

6,780,721 

1915-16 .. 


5,871,184 

1,112,024 

6,983,208 

6,431,215 

1.186,281 

7,617,496 

3916-17 .. 


6,050,840 

1,156,468 

7,207,308 

6,621,527 

1.230,419 

7,851,946 

1917-18 .. 


6.119,423 

1,192,309 

7,311,742 

6,683,870 

1,264,1 89 

7,948,068 

1918-19 .. 


0,098,129 

1,240,534 

7,338,663 

6,623,149 

1,313,428 

7,936.577 

1919-20 .. 


0,300,128 

1,306,711 

7,612,839 

6,829,204 

1,377,021 

8,206,225 

1920-21 .. 


6.427,066 

1,347.027 

7,774,993 

6,964,048 

1,412.979 

8,377,027 

1921-22 .. 


6,401,434 

1,340,842 

7,742,275 

6,962.979 

1,418,422 

8.381,401 

1922-22 . . 


h.8(»7.70« 

1.371,267 

8.178,975 

7,341,285 

1,449,8 6 

8,701,094 

1923-24 .. 


7.249,256 

1,424,747 

8,674,003 

7,807.594 

1,509,060 

9,316,664 

1924-25 .. 


7,088,001 

3,497,510 

9,186,411 

8,220,080 

1,577,264 

9,797,344 

1925-26 .. 


8,825,943 

1,060.137 

9,886,080 

9,390,422 

1,117,276 

10,507,698 

1926-27 .. 


8,777,7 39 

1,751,611 

10,529,350 

9,315,140 

1.842,356 

11,157,496 

1927-28 .. 


9,260.266 

1.899,890 

11,160,156 

9,778,737 

1,990,445 

11,775,222 


( K ) Expenditure. 



i Direct and Indirect on 


education In British India. 

Year. 




Public Funds. 

Total. 


1901-02 








Rs. 

1,77,03,968 

Rs. 

4,01.21,402 

1906-07 








2,96,34,674 

5,59,03,673 

1911-12 








4,05.23,072 

7,85,92,605 

1915-16 








6,21,68,904 

11,08,29,249 

1916-17 








6,14,80,471 

11,28,83,06c 

1917-18 








0,46.01,690 

11,82,00,187 

1918-] ft 








7,17,26,292 

12,98,63.073 

1919-20 








8,44,63,472 

14,88,90,960 

1920-21 








10,06,76,871 

16,77,33,113 

1921-22 








11,40,01,178 

18,37,52,960 

19 > '-23 








| 11,88,21.028 

18,84,77,181 

1 *'23-24 








12,31,59,553 

19,91,11,191 

1 9° 4-25 








12,91,27,600 

20,87,48,819 

1025-26 








14,14,96.^11 

22,77,92,532 

1926-27 








15,59,23,968 

24,58,47,572 

1927-28 








10.45,80.915 

25,82,78,819 


in 1927-28, the total expenditure on 
education in British India amounted to 
R". 25,82,78,819 of which -JO 0 por cent, came 
from* Government funds, 14*7 percent, from 
Board funds, 21* 1 percent.from fees and 15*2 
per cent, from other sources. In spite of this 
marked advance there is much lee-way to make 
up, a a in the last census report the literate 
population of India was only 72 per thousand 
males and females per thousand 18. 

The cost por scholar amounted to Rs. 23-2-3 
as follows : to Govt, funds Us. 11-5-7, to local 
funds !Rs. 8-6-4, to fees Its. 4-14-1 and to other 
sources Rs. 8-3-0. 


I he following tolde provides an interesting 
and valuable comment, on tho state of education 
in India 1926-27. Although the statistical 
return- show more than 11 millions of pupils 
at school it will be seen that over 76 per cent, 
of these are In the lower primary stage ; and Jt 
may be safely deducted that over 80 per cent, 
of those at school never become literate. Of 
course, the total number of pupils at schoolls 
not a safe criterion of the state of education, 
and a sounder standard of comparison would 
be that number multiplied by the average 
period spent at school. 























Scholars by classes and ages (Quinquennial) in 1926 -L 7 . 



♦ Excludes 5,636 scholars not shown by classes and ages in Assam, of whom 827 scholars have already been excluded in tables IV-A & IV- 













Scholars by classed axd aoes {QnxQr r.xxi ai.) ix 19 J 

IXTLKMEDIATE. DEfiKEE. POST GRADE ATE 


Educational Expansion, 


39t 



(a) Including Research Students. 

( b ) Excludes 25 post-graduate students reading L w only in Bihar and Orissa. 

(c) ,, 26 post-graduate c.tu.lj t reading Law only in Bihar and Orissa. 

(d) ,, 19 Punjab University Research students. 
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The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 
following table:— 



Institutions. 

Scholars. 

Type of Institution. 

1922. 

1927. 

Increase 
( +) oi de¬ 
crease 
(-). 

1922. 

1927. 

Increase 
(+) or de¬ 
crease 
<->. 

Universities 

12 

14 

+2 

(«) 

7,053 

'I +7,053 

Art Colleges 

167 

232 

+ 05 

45,933 

05,250 

i +19,317 

Professional Colleges 

64 

77 

+ 13 

13,602 

17.010 

J +3,954 

Secondary Schools 

8.087 

11,338 

-1-2,351 

1,239,524 

1,854,007 

+ 614.543 

Primary Schools 

1 GO,070 

189,349 

+ 29,278 

6,310,400 

8.256,700 

+ 1,940,360 

Special Schools 

4,011 

10,039 

+ 6,028 

132,706 

328.004 

+ 195,898 

Unrecognised Institu¬ 
tions. 

34,807 

35,210 

+ 409 

039,125 

628,140 

—10,979 

Total 

208,118 

240,264 

1 38,140 

8,381,350 

11,157,490 

+ 2,776,143 


(a) Separate figures not available. 


Primary Education.—-The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities. Jn 1911, the late 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial 
Legislative Council for a modified system of 
compulsory primary education, but Government 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for 
financial reasons. In recent years, eight pro¬ 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary Educa¬ 
tion Acts authorising the introduction of com¬ 
pulsory education by IocaI option. Bombay 
led the way in this matter by a private Bill 
which was passed into law in February 1918. 
The other private Bills which followed were 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in February 
1919, of Bengal passed in May 1919 and of the 
United Provinces, passed in June 1919. Of 
the Government measuies, the Punjab Act 
was passed in April 1919, the Central Provinces 
Act in May 192C, the Madras Act in December 
1920 and the Assam Act in 1925. The City 
of Bombay Primary Education Act of 
1920 extends generally the provisions of 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation 
also enabling it to Introduce free compulsory 
education ward by ward. Not content with 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary 
education and to make better provision for the 
management and control of primary education 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Bombay and 
the United Provinces Acts apply only to 
municipalities,the Bengal Primary Education Act 
applies, in the first Instance, to municipalities, 
but is capable of extension to rural areas. 
Boys only ate included within the scope of the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, 


while the Central Provinces Act is capable of 
extension to girls, and the remaining Acts are 
applicable to both sexes. The United Provinces 
legislature passed a second Primary Education 
Act in 1926, viz., the United Provinces District 
Boards Primary Education Act. It allows 
the District Boards to introduce compulsion 
within their areas. AH the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lines. If a local body at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, it may then sub¬ 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com¬ 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi¬ 
sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro¬ 
vision Is also made in all the Acts for the exemp¬ 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in cases 
of bodily infirmity. 'Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child’s home. The employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Government, education where compulsory shall 
be free. Such in brief are the ordinary provi¬ 
sions of the various provincial Education Acts. 
Local bodies haws not however shewn as 
yet any groat alacrity in availing themselves 
of the opportunity afforded them by these 
Acts. 
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The following table shows the urban and rural 
areas in which compulsion had been introduced 
by the year 1026-27 :— _ 




Areas under 
“ Compulsion”. 


Date of 

Muniei- \ 

District 

Province. 

Act. 

palities <fe 

Board <fc 



Urban 

Rural 



Arcus. 

Areas. 

Madras .. 

1920 

21 

3 


f 1918 

5 


Bombay 

-<J 1920* 
^ 1 923 

1 


Bengal .. 

1919 



U nited Provinces. 

i 1919 
| 1 926 

25 


Punjab 

1919 

57 

l,499t 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa. 
Central Provinces 

1919 

"i 

3 

and Bcrar 

1920 

3 

66 

Assam 

Delhi 

1926 




T otal . . J 114 | 1,571 

M. 74.—The Municipality of Delhi has intro- 
dueed compulsion in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Punjab Primary Education Act of 
1910, with effect from the year 1925. 

* Eor Horn bay City only. 

t Individual School areas. 
r l he poverty of local bodies is usually the causo 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul¬ 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 

On the 31st March 1928, there wore 197,2.)U 
recognised primary schools in British India con¬ 
taining 8.712,968scholars. (The latter figure does 
not iucludo scholars reading in the primary 
classes of secondary schools). The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
year 1927-28,amounted to Its. 7,28,71,587. 

Secondary and High School Education. 
—The policy of Government is to maintain a 
small number of high schools which arc to be re¬ 
garded as models for private enterprise, and to 
aid private institutions. In 1911-12 there were 
1,219 high schools for boys in India and in 
1927-28 the number had risen to 2,497, the 
number of scholars in the former year being 
390,881, and in the latter year 7,71,927. Some 
attempts have been made to give a greater 
bias towards a more practical form of instruc¬ 
tion in these schools. The Commission of 1882 
sugeested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools,'* ono leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
moro practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non-litemry pursuits.” 
Some years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years, the Government of India have advocated 
the Institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts havo also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of tho University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 


United Provinces, and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Bo&rdB created for this pur¬ 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Raj put ana, Central India and Gwalior. 
In the Punjab and in Bombay, the school 
leaving examination is conducted by Boards. 
But the main difficulty has not yet been 
touched. The University which recognises 
the schools has no money wherewith to 
improve them: and the Department of Public 
Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni¬ 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that tho matri¬ 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col¬ 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the State. 

There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has prov¬ 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
tho matter. The difficulty is that European 
Schools are very remote from tho general sys¬ 
tem of education In India. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 
—The position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative con¬ 
ference which met at Simla In 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member. Although It was generally 
conceded that tho teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under¬ 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
tho knowledge of English. The result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive. Some 
local authorities have since then approved of 
schemes providing for the recognition of local 
vernaculars as media of instruction and examina¬ 
tion in certain subjects. 

Cadet Training —Provision has been made 
by the Government of India for the training of 
cadets for the Mercantile Marine Service and a 
ship, “I.M.M.T.S. Dufferin ” has been stationed 
for this purpose in Bombay waters. 

Boy Scout Movement. —A happy develop¬ 
ment in recent years has been the spread of 
the boy scout movement in public schools. 

Medical Inspection. —Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars. 

Intermediate Colleges.—One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission's 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and Incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow, Dacca and Ali¬ 
garh Muslim Universities, and reconstituting 
that of Allahabad, namely, the separation of 
the intermediate classes from the sphere ot 
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university work and of the two top classes of in various parts of India wifh about 1,298 
nigh schools from the rest of the school classes, scholars and normal schools for the training 
The separated classes have been combined of vernacular teachers.There are 160 commercial 
together and the control over them has been colleges and schools with 9,150 scholars. The 
transferred from the University to a Board of most important among them is the Syden- 
Secondary and Intermediate Education. Such ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
a Board was constituted for the Dacca University trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
area by a notification of the Government of maintained by Government, others by munici- 
Bengal in 1921. It contains twenty-two pal it ies or local boards, and others by private 
members of whom seven are elected by the bodies. The most important are the 
Univorslty. The United Provinces Board was Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay, 
constituted by an Act passed in the same year. The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
It consists of some forty members of whom the product of generous donations by the Tata 
approximately one-quarter represent the Univer- family. The tendency in recent years has been 
sifeies in the Province. The Intermediate to place these institutions under the control of 
Examination Board of the Aligarh Muslim the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
University was brought into existence by an a number of engineering schools, there are 
Ordinance framed in 1922, It is composed of Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
eight members. The Ajmer Board is composed Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
of 38 members. which except that at Roorkee, is affiliated to a 

university. There are also a number of engineer- 
professional and Technical Education ing schools. They had 4,283 scholars on their rolls 
--There are 42 Medical Colleges and schools on the 31st March 1928. The engineering col- 
with 9,168 students, 16 Law Colleges and leges maintain a high standard and great pressure 
scnools with 7,732 students, and 21 for admission is reportod from several provinces. 
Agricultural Colleges and schools containing There are schools of art in the larger towns 
1,528 students. A research insf itute in agricnl- whore not only architecture and the fine arts 
ture was started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in are studied, but also practical crafts like pottory 
Bihar, which has done valuable work. Confer- and iron work. There aro two forest colleges 
cnees have been held at Pusa, Simla and at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore with 138 scholars 
l’oona, with the object of providing a suitable in all. A Technical Institute is in existence at 
training in agriculture. A Royal Commission Cawnpore and a Mining School at Dhanbad. 
on Agriculture has submitted its report and as Mining and metallurgy are also taught by the 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial Mining and Metallurgical college at Benares 
Council of Agricultural Research has been which provides a 4-year course leading to a 
established by the Government of India B. Sc. degree In each subject. There are three 
at their headquarters. There are twenty-one colleges for veterinary training containing 378 
training colleges for secondary teachers students. 

Universities. 


There are eighteen uDi ver sitie s in I ndia, na mely • — 


No. | 

University. 

Dates of Acts. 

| Territorial jurisdiction. 

1 

Calcutta 

1857, 191)4, 1905 A 

1921. 

Bengal and Assam aud certain adjacent 



Indian States. 

2 

Madras 

1857, 1904, 1905 and 

The Presidency of Madras excluding the 



1923. 

Telugu country and Ooorg and 
certain Indian States. 

3 

Bombay 

1857. 1904, 1905 and 

The Presidency of Bombav and certain 



1928. 

Indian States (Baroda, Ac). 

4 

Punjab 

1882, 1904 & 1905 .. 

The Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and adjacent 
Tndiau States (Kashmir, Patl ila, Ac.). 

5 

Allahabad .. 

1887, 1904, 1905 and 

Allahabad. 



1921. 


6 

bbnsres Hindu 

Oct. 1915 

Benares District. 

7 

Mysore 

July 1916 

Mysore State. 

8 

Patna 

Sept. 1917 and 1923.. 

Bihar A Orissa and adjacent Indian 



States. 

9 

OSMANIA 

1918 

Hyderabad. 

10 

Dacca 

April 1920 

Radius of 5 miles. 

11 

Aligarh Muslim 

Sept. 1920 

Radius of id miles. 

12 

Ranooon 

Oct. 1920 and 1924 .. 

Burma. 

13 

Lucknow 

Nov. 1920 

I.ocal, 

14 

Delhi .. .. j 

March 1922 .. 

Delhi 

15 

Naopitr 

June 1923 

The Central Provinces and Bcrar. 

16 

Andhra * 

Jan. 1926 

The Telegu Country of the Madras 




Presidency. 

17 

Agra 

April 1927 

United Provinces (excluding the territorial 
jurisdictions of Allahabad, Benares, 
Aligarh and Lucknow Universities), 




Rajputana and Central India. 

18 1 

Annamalai . . . J 

January 1929 

Radius of 10 miles. 


* Actually established after 1925-26. 
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The foregoing statement mentions the uni-! is a member ex-ojficio. The secretarial work is 
versities incorporated by law for the time being under the direction of the Registrar. The 
in force. The first University in India, that of legislative body is the Senate which consists of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 \ from 75 to 100 members,80 percent, of whom are 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, nominated by the Chancellor, the rest being 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added.! elected by the Senate, or by its Faculties, or 
These five universities were ail of the afflliat- by the body of registered graduates. The Senate 
ing type. They consisted of groups of colleges, 1 is divided into Faculties, which are in most cases 
situated sometimes several hundred miles apart, those of arts, science, law, medicine, and engi- 
and bound together by a legally constituted mering. There is an oriental faculty in the Pun- 
central organisation, which determined the jab University alone. There aro also Boards of 
qualifications for admission, prescribed the Studies, whose duties are to recommend text- 
courses of study, conducted the examinations ( books or books which represent the standard of 
and exercised a mild form of control over the ' knowledge required in tlio various examinations, 
affiliated colleges. There was nothing under i The newer universities differ considerably from 
the system to limit the number of institutions 1 the older universities in constitution, 
affiliated to a University; and for thirty years, ( Apart from the general tightening up of uni- 
i.e., from 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for i versity control over its colleges, tho chief fea- 
university education was met, not by the crca-U ure 0 f university development since tbe pass- 
tion of new universities, but by enlarging the ing of tile Act of 1904 has been participation 
size of the constituent colleges and by incroas- j,y tj, e universities in post-graduate teaching 
ing their number. By 1917 this inflation hnd ! an j research. In Madras a small number 
been carried on so far that the composition of 0 f university professors have been appointed ; 
the original five universities stood as follows: l jn the Punjab the services of a certain number 


University. 

Colleges. 

Scholars. 

Calcutta 

58 

28,618 

Bombay 

17 

8,001 

Madras 

53 

10,210 

Punjab 

24 

6,558 

Allahabad 

33 

7,807 


It had become obvious that further expansion j 
on the same lines was no longer possible without | 
a serious loss of efficiency and the Government of 
India had recognised in their resolution of 1913 | 
the necessity of creating new local teaching 
and residential universities in addition to the j 
existing affiliating universities. The develop¬ 
ment of this policy was accelerated by the I 
strength cf communal feeling and the growth of 
local and provincial patriotism, leading to the 
establishment of a number of teaching univer¬ 
sities. Th3 new type of universities has since 
been strongly advocated by the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Commission which lias offered constructive 
proposal as to the lines to be followed in univer¬ 
sity reform. A detailed account of the old and 
new Universities is given below. 

The Universities of C&lcutta and the 

Punjab. —These two Universities alone 
still retain their old form, as measures 
for their reorganisation are still under considera¬ 
tion. On tho 27th Maich 1921 an amending 
Act was passed by which tie Govern or- General 
ceased to be the Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University and now the head of the provincial 
government is the Chancellor of each of the older 
universities. The Vice-Chancellor is nominated 
by the Government concerned. The executive 
body is tho Syndicate which is now organised so 
as to include a larger educational element. Over 
this body the Vice-Chancellor presides, all 
other members being elected by the Faculties, 
except the Director of Public Instruction who 


of temporary professors from overseas have 
been engaged. In Bombay a certain number of 
college professors aud others have delivered 
lectures to post-graduate students under the 
auspices of the University. But the most 
notable advance has been made in Calcutta, 
owing to tho energy of the late Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee and to the liberality of Sir Tarak 
Nath Palit and of Sir Itash Bchari Ghosh. In 
1916, a committee was appointed to investigate 
the matter. In accordance with its report., new 
regulations have been passed by the Senate, 
whereby all post-graduate teaching and research 
in arts and science in Calcutta is now conducted 
directly by the University, though many of the 
college teachers have been invited to take part 
in the work. Post-graduate councils in arts 
and science have also been constituted, which 
comprise all the teachers engaged in tho work 
and a very small number of additional numbers 
appointed by tho Senate. 

The University of Madras. —This is one 
of the older universities. It has recently been 
reconstituted. 'Jhe reconstituted University while 
functioning as teaching and residential 
University in so far as tho city of Madras is 
[concerned, continues to exercise its jurisdiction 
over its mofussil colleges which remain affi¬ 
liated to It. The administration of the University 
is in the hands of a Senate which has been 
so constituted as to include both those who are 
educationists and those who arc connected with 
the actual business and commercial life. A 
large elective element has been introduced in 
its composition. Government control ovor 
the details of administration has been decentra¬ 
lised. The affairs of the University are managed 
by the Senato through a body called the 
Syndicate, while the Academic Council, another 
new body, has charge of the academic matters. 
Tho affiliated colleges havo been entrusted to 
tho care of a new organisation called the Council 
of Affiliated Colleges. In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission, the Intermediate Examination 
Certificate has been made the admission test 
to tho courses of the University. The Governor- 
General of India has been associated with the 
I University as its Visitor with certain emergency- 
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powers. The Governor of Madras continues a 
Chancellor. Th6 Vice-Chancellor is an elected 
whole-time officer. 

The University of Bombay. —A now Act 

was passed by the Legislative Council of the 
Bombay Presidency in 1928 to reconstitute the 
University of Bombay so as to enable the Univer¬ 
sity to provide greater facilities for higher educa¬ 
tion and to conduct postgraduate teaching and 
research in all branches of learning, including 
technology, while continuing to exercise due 
control over the teaching given by colleges 
affiliated to it from time to time. The chief 
provisions of the Act are to extend the elective 
principle to the composition of the various bodies 
of the University and to entrust- the technical 
part of the work to a newly constituted body, 
the Academic Council, which is composed en¬ 
tirely of persons connected directly with educa¬ 
tion. The size of the Senate has been raised 
from 100 to 150 members (excluding donors and 
nominees of donors) of whom 93 are elected 
members. This Act, was enforced in 1929. 

The University of Allahabad.— This is 
another old University which has undergone 
reorganisation. In 1921 an Act was passed with 
a view to establishing a unitary, teaching and 
residential University at Allahabad while enabl¬ 
ing the University to continue to exercise clue 
control over the quality and character of the 
teaching given in its name by colleges affiliated to 
the University at Allahabad. The Agra Univer¬ 
sity has now relieved it of its affiliating functions. 
The Governor-Gem ral is Visitor, and the Gover¬ 
nor of the United Provinces Chancellor. The Vice- 
Chancellor is a whole-time officer. There is a 
Court, an Executive Council, an Academic Council 
a Committee of Reference dealing with expendi¬ 
ture only, a Coum'il of Associated Colleges, &c. 

The Mysore University was constituted 
under Regulation V of 1910, for the better 
encouragement and organisation of education 
in the State. His Highness the Maharaja is 
the Chancellor. The University is very simi¬ 
lar in its constitution to the older Indian uni¬ 
versities, having a Senate of not less than fifty 
and not more than sixty members ; but, unlike 
the older universities, it gives seats on the 
Senate to the university professors ex-officio. 
It departs from existing practice by centralising 
university instruction in Mysore and Bangalore, 
and by conducting the work of the first year of 
the old college course in a few specially select¬ 
ed high schools. This University has been fe- 
cognned by the Government of India as a 
University incorporated by law for the time 
l>eing in force, that is to say. its examinations 
and degreos have been accorded the status of the 
coriesponding examinations and degrees of a 
University incorporated by law in British India. 

The Patna University.— Much thought has 
also been given to tho evolution of a new 
type of university which will run abreast of 
tuo old. Patna university, which was con¬ 
stituted in 1917, is in most of its features 
a university of the old type, but certain 
innovations have been made. The Chancellor, 
who is the Governor of the province, may 
annul any proceeding of the University which 
is not in conformity with the Act and the Re¬ 
gulations. In the Senate the application of 
the elective prinoiple has been extended, by 


increasing both the proportion of the selected 
Follows and the categories of electing bodies; 
and the Senate Includes representatives of the 
teaching staff and of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges are 
given statutory representation on the Senate in 
tho persons of their principals. The Syndicate 
is the ultimate authority in academic matters, 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mem¬ 
bers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review. The Vice-Chancellor 
is appointed by the local Government. In 
addition to other duties, he has the power to 
inspect all colleges of the University. The col¬ 
leges affiliated to the University are of two kinds; 
colleges of tho University whose buildings are 
situated within a specified area, and external 
colleges, whose buildings are situated in one of 
the four following towns: Muzuffarpur, Bhagal- 
pur, Cuttack and Hazaribagh. 

The Osmania University, Hyderabad.— 

The Osmania University was established under 
a Charter promulgated with a Firman of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, dated the 22nd 
September 1918. Tho fundamental principle 
underlying the working of the University is 
that Urdu forms the medium of education, 
although a knowledge of English as a language 
is compulsory in the case of all students. There 
is a Bureau of Translation attached to the 
University which produces text books required 
for college classes. The constitution of tho 
'University consists of a Council, a Senate, 
a Syndicate, Faculties and Boards of Studies. 
There is a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancellor, 
both ex-officio officers. Tho executive govern¬ 
ment of the University including general super¬ 
vision and control over colleges is vested in the 
Council which is the highest authority and which 
performs the function assigned to Government 
in the case of British Indian Universities. The 
University possesses at present only one consti¬ 
tuent college, viz., the Osmania University Col¬ 
lege, which wasopenedin 1919. The Osmania 
University has been recognised by tho Govern¬ 
ment of India as a University incorporated by 
law for the time being in force, that is to sav 
its examination and degrees have been accordpd 
the status of the corresponding examinations 
and degrees of a University established by law 
in British India. 

The Hindu University, Benares. —The crea¬ 
tion of the Hindu University, Benares, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indian 
university system. The university is not 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
alone, but to draw students from all parts of 
India. 

It has no monopoly, no privilege. Its ener¬ 
gies are not diffused by the necessity of super* 
vising distant colleges nor is its vitality impaired 
by the embarrassment of administrative duties 
other than those of organising its own teaching. 
It is therefore the first Indian university which 
is primarily a seat of learning and not an admi¬ 
nistrative organisation. Its constitution is 
therefore very different from those of the other 
Indian universities. A dividing line is made 
between administrative matters, entrusted to 
a large body called the Court, with an executive 
committee called the Council, and academy 
matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, with 
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an executive body called the Syndicate. The 
Court which la the supreme governing body 
besides its administrative powers, has the right 
to review the acts of the Senate, except where 
the Senate has acted in accordance with the 
Act, statutes and regulations. With a solitary 
exception it is composed entirely of Hindus, 
The senate has the entire charge of the organisa¬ 
tion of instruction in the University and the 
colleges, the courses of study, and the examina¬ 
tion and discipline of students, and the confer¬ 
ment of ordinary and honorary degrees. 

The University of Dacca. —With the 
modification of the Partition of Bengal 
in 1811, Dacca ceased to be the capital of 
the separate province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shortly afterwards, the Government 
of India decided to establish a university of 
Dacca and the Government of Bengal appointed 
a committee to frame a scheme for the new 
University. The committee was instructed 
that the University should be of the teaching 
and residential and not of the federal type, and 
that it should be a self-contained organism 
unconnected with any colleges outside the limits 
of the city of Dacca. The committee which 
was presided over by the late Mr. R. (after¬ 
wards Sir Robert) Nathan presented its report 
later in the year. The report is of great value 
and in it certain new principles are enunciated. 
Great emphasis was attached to physical train¬ 
ing and education and also to the tutorial guid¬ 
ance of the students. The University was to be 
very largely a State institution, and practically 
all its teachers and those of its colleges were 
to be Government servants. Though the col¬ 
leges were to be separate units, each with its 
separate staff and buildings, they were to be 
linked together and with the University by a 
close form of co-operation. The executive 
Body, to be called the Council, was to have very 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction 
of Government. The Council, which was to be 
a large and representative body, was'to be the 
legislative authority, subject to the control of 
Government, and in other respects an advisory 
authority. The total cost of the full scheme was 
estimated at 53 lakhs, but deducting certain 
sums which were available from other sources 
the net cost was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, 
exclusive of recurring charges. These were 
expected to Involve a net total of about Gjr 
lakhs annually. Before the scheme thus ela¬ 
borated (which had received the Secretary of 
State’s sanction) could be taken in hand, the 
war broke out. The Act constituting the Uni¬ 
versity was passed In April 1820 and Mr. L. 
(now Sir) P. J. Hartog, o.i.B., was appointed 
the flrBt Vice-Chancellor. 

The Aligarh Muslim University.— 
It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
years ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu¬ 
cation within the reach of the Muhammadan 
community ; and in 1875 a school was op )ned 
which three years lat^r was converted into the 
Muhammadan Ang.’o*Oriontal College, Aligarh. 
The movem ent In favour of transforming this 
eollegeinto a teaching and residential university 
started, aeearly as the end of the last century. 

In 1911, during the visit of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor to India, His Highness the Aga 
Khan made an appeal which resulted in the 
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collection of large subscriptions. A draft 
constitution was drawn up and a consulta¬ 
tive committee was formed. But the draft 
constitution was not approved by the 
Secretary of State, and on the question 
of the right of affiliating colleges outside Ali¬ 
garh in particular, there was a sharp difference 
of opinion. Government laid down, as in the 
case of the Hindu University, that the univer¬ 
sity should Dot have the power of affiliating 
Moslem institutions in other parts of India, 

On October 15th, 1915, a meeting of the Mos¬ 
lem University Association was held at Ali¬ 
garh, under the presidency of the Raja (now 
Maharaja) of Mahmudabad, when it was 
proposed that the meeting recommends to the 
Moslem University Foundation Committee the 
accettance of the Moslem University on the 
lines of the Hindu University. It was evident 
at the meeting that a large number of Indian 
Moslems were not prepared to accept a consti¬ 
tution for their university similar to that of 
the Hindu University. 

In April, 1917, at a meeting of the Founda¬ 
tion Committee the following resolution wa3 
passed:— 

M That this meeting of the Moslem University 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves with 
reference to the letter of the Government of 
India, Education Department, dated Delhi, 
17th February 1917, D. O. No. 66, that the 
Committee is prepared to accept the best Uni¬ 
versity on the lines of the Hindu University. 
It further authorises the Regulation Commit¬ 
tee appointed at its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and Honorary Secretary of the 
Moslem University Association as its exofficio 
members, to take necessary steps in consulta¬ 
tion with the Hon. the Education Member for 
the introduction of the Moslem University Bill 
In the Imnerlal Legislative Council.** 

The bill referred to above was ultimately 
introduced into the Council and was passed in 
September 1920. The Act came into force on 
December 1st, 1920, 

The University of Rangoon. —Plans for a 
university in Burma had been under consider¬ 
ation for some years. After his arrival in Burma 
the then Lieutenant-Governor Sir Harcourt 
Butler thought that, on general grounds and 
with some reference to the needs of the province, 
the Rangoon University might usefully be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted in 
India with courses In arts and science, pure 
and applied, technology, medicine, engineer¬ 
ing, agriculture, law, forestry, veterinary, science, 
and training, commerce and architecture. It 
might' perhaps combine with university instruc¬ 
tion practical studies at the Chief Court, the 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals; and also 
at the Museum whioh the local Government 
was committed to build as soon as funds were 
available. It is possible in Burma to a greater 
extent than in any of the older and more 
advanced provinces in India to concentrate the 
intellectual energies of the province in ons 
immediate neighbourhosd and to develop a 
really many-sided university. An Act to estab¬ 
lish a teaching and residential college at Rangoon 
was passed on the 24th October 1920. This 
Act however did not find favour with a section 
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of Burmese and was consequently amonded in 
1923. The amending Act introduced greater 
popular and representative elements in the com* 
position of the Council and invested the reformed 
Council with greater discretionary powers in 
matters affecting public inteiest, such as the 
question of admitting affiliation of mofussil 
colleges or of admitting more colleges to the 
status of constituent colleges. In short, it 
rendered the University more suited to the 
needs and aspirations of the province. The 
Uuiverslty authorities are the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, the Council (with an executive 
committee) and the Senate. The Council is the 
supreme administrative body while the Senate 
is an academic body with entire control of 
studies, examination and discipline. The 
Governor-General, as Visitor, has the right to 
cause inspection to be made. 

The Lucknow University. —The founda¬ 
tion of this University may primarily be ascribed 
to the patriotism of the peoplo of Oudh. It is 
a unitary teaching and residential University 
incorporated by an Act passed in 1920. The 
University authorities are (1) the Court, with 
powers of making statutes, (2) the Executive 
Council, which administers the property of the 
University and appoints examiners, (3) the 
Academic" Council, which controls the teaching 
and advises the Executive Council on all acade¬ 
mic matters, (4) a Committee of Reference 
(a Sub-Committee of the Court) deals with 
items of new expenditure only. The Governor- 
General, as Visitor, has the same power as in the 
case of the Rangoon University and other new, 
or reorganised, universities. 

The Delhi University. —The Delhi Uni¬ 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1922. 
The University depends for its existence mainly 
on the generosity of tho Government of India 
who occupy the position of a local Govern¬ 
ment in relation to it. It is a unitary teaching 
and residential University, designed on the 
model recommended by the Calcutta University 
Commission for the Dacca University, possess¬ 
ing at present three constituent colleges. The 
Act provides for two schemes—a provincial and 
a permanent one. Under the provisional scheme, 
which is in force at present, the constituent 
colleges remain with their hostels, etc., in their 
existing buildings. They also retain interme¬ 
diate classes. But there have been instituted, 
so far as possible and desirable, common classes 
for graduate teaching. Tho matriculation exam¬ 
ination of an Indian University, or an equivalent 
examination, is the admission test to the Uni¬ 
versity courses. Tho permanent scheme con¬ 
templates that the existing colleges in Delhi 
City would become intermediate institutions 
and that degree classes would be conducts in 
new buildings to be built in Imperial Delhi. 
There would be halls and hostels where students 
would receive tutorial instruction. The Inter¬ 
mediate Examination of an Iudiun University 
or an equivalent examination, would become 
the admission test to the University. The 
Governor-General is the exofficio Chancellor. 
There is a Pro-Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor 
and a Rector. The principal governing bodies 
of the University are a Court, an Executive 
Council and an Academic Council. 

Tho Nagpur University.— This Uni¬ 

versity was created by an Act passed in 1923. 


Its constitution follows the recommendations 
of the Calcutta University Commission antf 
the provisions in other University Acts in so 
far as they are applicable to local conditions, 
in particular the recommendations of the Cal¬ 
cutta University Commission have been adopted 
in tho matter of the appointment of the Chan¬ 
cellor and the Vice-Chancellor, and of their 
powers and duties, the composition and func¬ 
tions of the Court, the Executive and Academic 
Councils, and the relations of the University 
with Government. The University Act pro¬ 
vides in the first instance for a University of an 
examining and affiliating type in which the 
existence of the colleges is preserved as the unit 
of instruction both in the University centre of 
Nagpur and in other places which contain 
colleges admitted to the privileges of the Uni¬ 
versity. The Act is so framed as to permit 
of a gradual development of the University into 
a managing and teaching body which* may 
supplement, or entirely replace collegiate by 
University instruction either by taking over 
the management of existing colleges or by insti¬ 
tuting and maintaining its own colleges. 

Andhra University. —In Jauuary 1926, 
the Governor-General accorded his assent to 
an Act, passed by the Madras Legislative Council, 
incorporating a new University in the Madras 
Presidency. The new University is called 
the Andhra University and is of an affiliating 
type and all colleges located in the Telugu coun¬ 
try, whether first or second grade, professional 
or technical, have become* affiliated colleges. 
The university endeavours to develop scien¬ 
tific and technical education with special 
reference to the industries of the Telugu 
districts; it appoints its own teaching staff 
and will ultimately build, control and maintain 
colleges, laboratories and hostels of its own. 
The Act contemplates the possibility of a rapid 
development in the study of Telugu in the use 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction 
and examination, and also aims at the ultimate 
establishment of more than one unitary and 
residential university in the Telugu districts. 
Tie headquarters of the university have been 
located at Bezwada. 

Agra University.—This University was esta¬ 
blished and ineorpoartod by the Agra University 
Act, 1926 (United Provinces Act No. VIII of 
1928). It is a purely affiliating University and 
has relieved Allaahbad University of its “exter¬ 
nal side” its territorial jurisdiction, embraces 
the United Provinces (excluding the iterritorial 
limits of the Allahabad, Benares H ndu, Ali¬ 
garh Muslim and Lucknow Universities), Raj- 
putana and Central India. 

The Annamalai University,Chidambaram 
Madras Presidency.— This is a teaching and 
residential University incorporated by an Act 
of the Legislative Council of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency (Madras Act No. T of 1929). It owes its 
foundation largely to the generosity of Sir 
Annamalai Chettiyar who lias handed over to the 
University certain institutions established and 
maintained by him at and near Chidambaram 
with all the properties attached thereto and has 
also given a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs towards tho 
creation of an endowment fund. The aim of the 
University is to encourage higher education, 
and research in the Tamil districts of the Madras 
Presidency. The Administration of the Univer- 
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sity is in the hands of a Syndicate, a Senate, 
a Finance Committee and an Academic Council. 
The Act provides for a continuous connection 
with the University of Sir Annamalai Chcttiyar 
and his successor, as the Founder of the Univer¬ 
sity, with certain powers and privileges. The 


Governor-General iR the Visitor of the Univer¬ 
sity. The Governor of Fort St. George is the 
Chancellor of tho University and the Vice- 
Chancellor is appointed by the Chancellor from 
a panel of three persons recommended by the 
Founder. 


The following statement mentions the normal admission tests to the various Indian Uni¬ 
versities : — 


Name of University. 

J Tests. 

| Remarks. 

1. Calcutta 

The Matriculation Examination of the 
Calcutta University. 


2* Madras. 

The School-leaving Certificate Examina¬ 
tion of Madras at present.: ultimately 
an Intermediate Examination. 


• 3 . Bombay. 

The School-leaving Examination of the 


Bombay Joint Examination Board or the 
Matriculation Examination of the 
Bombay University. 


4 . Punjab. 

The Matriculation Examination of the 


Punjab University. 


5 . Allahabad 

The Intermediate Examination of the 
Unitea Provinces Board of High School 
and Intermediate Education. 


6. Bknabes Hindu 

The Admission Examination of the 

This is equivalent to 

Benares Hindu University. 

1 

the Matriculation 
Examination of an 
Indian University. 

7. Mysohe. 

! Ihe Entrance Examination of the Mysore 

This is equivalent to 


University. 

the first year exa¬ 
mination of an In¬ 
dian University. 

Three years are 
spent for a degree. 

8. Patna . 

The Matriculation Examination of the 
Patna University. 

0. OSMANIA. 

Tho Matriculation Examination of the 
Osmania University. 


jo. Aligarh Ml slim 

A 11 Intermediate Examination. 


Jl. RANGOON. 

The Anglo-Vernacular or English or Euro¬ 

This is approximately 

pean High School Examination. 

equivalent to the 
Matriculation Exa¬ 
mination of an In¬ 
dian University. 

12. Lucknow 

The Intermediate Examination of an In¬ 
dian University. 

13. Dacca. 

Do. 


14. Delhi. 

The Matriculation Examination of an In¬ 


dian University at present: ultimately 
an Intermediate Examination. 


15. Nagpur. 

The Final Examination held under the 
Central Provinces High School Education 
Act, 1922. 

Do. 

16. Andhra. 

The School-leaving Certificate Examination. 


17. Agra . 

The Intermediate Examination of the United 
Provinces Board of High School and Inter 
mediate Education. 


18. Annamalai 

The Admission Examination of tho Anna¬ 


malai University. 



University Training Corps* — An interesting development in the corporate life of the 
Universities has been tho foundation of University Corps attached to the Indian Defence Force. 
Such Corps axe now in existence at the various University centres in British India. 
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Education of Indian Women and Girls. —The comparative statement below shows the state 
of women’s education during 1927-28:— 



i 

; Institutions. 

Scholars. 

— 

I 1928. 

1927. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1927. 

1928. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease. 


1 

1 2 

3 

•1 

5 

0 

For Females. 







Recognized institutions - 







Arts Colleges 

19 

19 


1,3,20 

1,254 

+ 60 

Professional Colleges 

7 

7 


200 

182 

+ 18 

High Schools 

202 

243 

-( 19 

50,927 

j 49,737 

+ 7,170 

Middle Schools 

712 

722 

—10 

90,111 

88,049 

+ 1,702 

Primary Schools .. .. .. j 

28,0-1 

'H ,082 

4 1,909 

1,031,301 

9,00,214 

+ 83,087 

Special Schools .. .. .. | 

352 

3.8 

+ 24 

13,387 

12,491 

4 896 

j 

Unrecognized institutions .. . . j 

3,3 8 

3,088 

+ 290 

09,212 

62,036 

-1-7,176 

Totals .. j 

33,381 

31 ; 0S9 

2 29‘* 

1,282,738 

1,180,583 

+ 102,175 


There Is still a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in tlio case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady llardingc Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students. The Shreemati 
Nafchibal Damodher Thackersey Indian Women's 
University was started some nine years ago 
by Professor Karve. It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work. 

Education in the Army.— The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa¬ 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain do Unite objects, which may bo summaris- 
cd as follows :— 

(x) Tho education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to :— 

(а) develop his training faculties ; 

(б) improvo him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 

(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment ou his return to civil life. 

(if) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and car- 
service (British and Indian). 

(tit’) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for tho children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(iv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle¬ 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can¬ 
didates for admission to the Royal Military 
•College, Sandhurst. 


The Prince of Wales' Royul Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun.—A royal 
Military College has boon established at Dchra 
Dun. The aim of this institution is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
school for the sons of Indian gentlemen, both 
civil and military, up to the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

Administration.— Tho educational services 
are divided into (a) the Indian Educational 
Service, (b>) the Provincial Educational Service, 
(c) the Subordinate Educational Service. 

(a) The Indian Educational Service 
which comprises officers performing inspection 
and tutorial work, is subdivided into two 
branches—one for men and tho otherfor women. 
Appointments to both branches were originally 
made by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, but since May 1921 recruitment has 
been suspended and do further appointments 
will be made to this service. Each 
•local Government will find its own recruits. 
All officers belonging to this service come under 
the special leave and pension rules. Under tho 
recommendations made by the Lee Commission, 
members of non-Asiatic domicile are entitle I to 
four freo passages, 1st class B„ P. & O., during 
their service and to overseas pay in sterling. 

(i) Indian Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch). —Thero is a time-scale of pay ris¬ 
ing from Rs. 4QC by annual increments of Rs. 50 
to Rs. 1,260 a month. There are two selection 
grades—one for 15 percent, of the cadre on 
Rs. 1,250-50-1,500 a month and the other for 5 
per cent, on Rs. 1,650-100-1,750 a month. Offi¬ 
cers of non-Indian domicile receive overseas 
pay in addition ranging from Rs. 150 to Bs. 250 
a month. The principals of first grade colleges 
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receive duty allowances of Its. 150 or Its. 550 
a month. Allowances of Its. 150 a month are 
also granted to the Assistant Directors of Public 
Instruction and to other oilieers holding similar 
administrative appointments. There is one 
Director of Public Instruction in each province. 
The posts of Director aro treated as prize posts 
for the members of the I.E.S. Their pay varies 
from Us. 1,500*50-1,750 a month in the North- 
West Frontier Province to Us. 2,500-100-3,000 
in the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. In some provinces the Directors have 
been made ex-officio Secretary, Deputy S<v re 
tnry or Under-Secretary, in the local Education 
Departments. 

(ti) Indian Educational Service (Women’s 
Branch). —The organisation and con¬ 
ditions of service are similar to those in the 
Men’s Branch. The pay is Its. 400-25-850 a 
month, with a selection grade of Us. 900-25-950- 
50-1,050 a month for 20 per cent, of the cadre. 
In cases where the provincial cadre is very 
small, one member of the service is eligible for 
a selection grade post, irrespective of the per¬ 
centage maximum. Officers of non-Indian 
domicile are in addition granted overseas pay 
ranging from Its. 100 to Its. 150 a month. The 
principals of first grade colleges for women and 
ladies holding such administrative posts as the 
Deputy Directresses of Public Instruction aro 
eligible for a duty allowance of Its. 100 a month. 

(<«) Stoppage of Recruitment to the I.E S. 
—As a result of the Jteport of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
1924. further recruitment to the J. E.S. was stop¬ 
ped with effect from May ! 024. Under the 
scheme of the organisation «f1ho new superior 
educational services, ail the existing posts in the 
Indian Educational Service will be merged inio 
new provincial cadres which will contain 
special appointments not less in number than 
ihose in existence on the 9th March 192(5. 
On the constitution by local Governments or 
their new superior services, on particular 
appointments will be reserved for members of 
the Indian Educational Service as at present. 

(fc) The Provincial Educational Service.— 

This service also consists of two brandies, one 
intended for men and the other for women. 
The service comprises posts moro or less similar 
to those borne on the cadre of the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service, but of secondary importance. 
Candidates are recruited in India by local 
Governments. They are invariably graduates of 
Indian universities and natives of the province 
concerned. 

( i ) Provincial Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch). —The minimum and maximum pay 
has been fixed at Its. 250 and Rs. 800 a month 
respectively, and local Governments have been 
empowered to settle grading within these UmitB. 

(if) Provincial Educational Service 
(Women’s Branch)." The minimum pay is 
Its. 200 a month and the maximum pay Its. 500 
a month. As in the case of the Men’s Branch 
local Governments are competent to fix grading 
within these fignres. 

(c) The Subordinate Educational Service 

—This service is meant for posts of minor im¬ 
portance. Each province has its own rate of 
pay. For example,in the Punjab the maximum 
pay of S.E.S. officers is Us. .250 a month. 
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Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 

established in the Government of India with 
fin office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sirllurcourt Butler. In 1923, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter¬ 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenuo and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been'designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
Sir Muhammad Hablbullah and Sir Frank Noyce 
are the present Member and Secretary, res¬ 
pectively. The Department possesses an educa¬ 
tional adviser styled Educational Commissioner. 
The present Educational Commissioner is Mr. 
11. Littlehailcs, c.i.e., m.a. 

Calcutta University Commission. —The 

Report, of the Calcutta University Commission 
was published in August 1919 and in the follow¬ 
ing January the Government of India issued a 
Resolution summarising the main features of the 
Report and the recommendations of the Com¬ 
missioners. 

The Government of India drew special atten¬ 
tion to the following points in the Report:— 

(t) High scho Is fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments or the 
country and new avenues of employment 
demand. 

vit) Hie intermediate section o* University 
education should be recognized as part of 
schorl education and should be separated 
from the University organisation. 

(iii) Tile defects of the present system of 
uffilintcd colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong ccntml teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary uni¬ 
versities (as occasion arises), a modifica¬ 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
dilTcrcnt classes of institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer¬ 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme¬ 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish¬ 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal: but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
•riticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
?on?of|uently appointed by the Universities of 
Afairas, Bombay, Patnr and the Punab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
e 1, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
VUahibad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education. 

In Bengal the first outcome of the Commis¬ 
sion’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Councilin March 1920mentioned in detail else¬ 
where. It is remarkable that the University 
which appears to have been least affected by the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
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Commission has been the Calcutta University 
itself. In spite of many discussions and draft 
proposals by both the University ana the 
Government the organisation of the Calcutta 
University has remained unaffected. 

The Reforms Act. —The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education is now a 
'transferred 'subject in the Governors' provinces 
And is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things. 
The education of Europeans is a ‘ Provincial 
reserved' subject, i.a., it is not within the charge 
of the Minlsterof Education ; and to the Govern¬ 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General In Council to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs* Colleges and of 
all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
General in Council for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Chiefs* Colleges. —For the education of 
the sons and relatives of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over one-third of 
the Indian continent, five Chiefs* Colleges are 
maintained, viz .— 

(i) Mayo College, Ajmer, for Rajputana 
Chiefs; 

(<Q Daly College, Indore, for Central India 
Chiefs; 

(Hi) Aifcehison College, Lahore, for Punjab 
Chiefs; 

(4t>) Rajkumar College, Rajkote, for Kathia¬ 
war Chiefs; and 

(a) Rajkumar College, Raj pur, for Centra] 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa Chiefs. 

In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these Institutions approach English Public 
Schools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. The diploma is regarded as equivalent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University. A further course of University 
standard called the Higher Diploma is conducted 
at the Mayo College. The examination for this 
Diploma is also held by the Government of 
India. Its standard is roughly equivalent to 
that of the B.A. diploma of an Indian Universlt>. 

Inter-University Board.— The idea put for¬ 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
In India took practical shape and aD Inter-Uni. 
versity Board came into being during 1925. 
Twelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Board. Its functions are:— 

(a) to act as an lnter-universlty organisation 
and a bureau of information; 

(b) to facilitate the exchange of professors; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com¬ 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries; 


(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces¬ 
sary, a common representative or representa¬ 
tives of India at Imperial or International con¬ 
ferences on higher education ; 

(f) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities; 

( 7 ) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses 0 / 
the Board. 

The meetings of the Board are held yearly. 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India. 

Indigenous Education. —Of the ] 1,775,222 
scholars being educated in India 615 ,(166 are 
classed as attending 4 private' or * un-recog- 
nised * institutions. Some of these Institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near ffar- 
dwar and Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore’s school at 
Bolpnr have attained Borne fame, Mr. Gandhi's 
school at Ahmedabad has attracted attention 
and the numerous monastery schools of Burma 
are well-known. Connected with every big 
Mosque in northern India there is some educa¬ 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have a religious or 
4 national * atmosphere and are possibly destined 
to play an important part in the future of India. 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
aives some training in surgery. 

Indian students in Foreign Countriesi— 

rndian students still proceed to foreign countries, 
mainly, to Great Britain, America, Japan and 
Germany, to complete or supplement their 
education. It is difficult to estimate their 
number. But it would appear that there 
were in 1927-28 at least 1,906 Indian Students 
in Great Britain alone distributed as follows :— 


Institutions No. of 

Students. 

1. Oxford. 55 

2. Cambridge .100 

3. London.682 

4. Other English Universities and 

Welsh Universities .. .. 262 

5. Scottish Universities .. .. 356 

0. Belfast University .. .. 2 

7. Inns of Court.503 

Total .. 1,966 


A report published by the Institute of Inter¬ 
national Education in December 1926 shows that 
during 1925-26 there were 170 Indians at various 
Universities and colleges in the United States of 
America. No information is however avail¬ 
able regarding the number of Indian students 
in Japan or Germany. 
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Education in the Central Provinces and Berar . 
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Education in Assam • 


Statement of Educa tional Progress In ASSAM. 


— 

1922-23, 

, 1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

Area in square miles 

53,015 

i 63,015 

63,015 

63,016 

53,015 

53,015 

f Male 

Population.. < 

t Female 

3,901,109 

> 3,961,109 

3,901,109 

3,901,109 

3,961,109 

3,901,100 

3,045,121 

3,045,121 

3,045,121 

3 045,121 

3,645,121 

3,045,121 

Total Population .. 

7,000,230 

7,000,230 

7,700,230 

7,600,230 

7,600,230 

7,600,230 

Public Institutions for Males. 







Number of arts colleges 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Number of high schools 

4(f 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

Number of primary schools .. 

4,010 

4,120 

4,221 

4,277 

4,377 

4,719 

Male Scholars in Public 
Institutions. 







In arts colleges. 

943 

1,027 

1,109 

1,144 

1.030 

1,029 

In high schools. 


12,075 

13,475 

14,648 

15,350 

16,228 

In primary schools 

150,290 

166,750 

109,266 

179,022 

183,G50 

198,967 

Percentage of male scholars in 
public institutions to male 







population. 

4-9 

5-25 

5*39 

5*73 

5*9 

6-4 

Public Institutions for Females. 


l 





Number of arts colleges 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 

.... 

N umber of high schools 

S 

3 

4 


5 

5 

Number of primary schools . . 

352 

860 

370 

397 

409 

469 

Female Scholars in Public 
Institutions. 



l 




In arts colleges . 


.... 

11 .. 

. . t t 

4 

3 

In high schools . 

514 

577 

798 

983 

1.012 

1,147 

In primary schools 

24,050 

25,292 

26 803 

28.604 

30,025 

34,845 

Percentage of female scholars I n 
public institutions to female 







population .1 

•75 

■88 

*85 

*91 

0-95 

10 

Total Scholars in (Male . J 

194,200 

. 08,123 

213,504 

227,072 

235,742 

255,500 

public Institutions j 




1 Female . 

27,022 

29,230 

30,909 

33,184 

34,091 

40,041 

Total 

221,885: 

237,353 

244,413 

200,250 

270,133 

295,541 

Total Scholars (both male 







and femaic)in all Institutions. 

229,770 

240,820 

255,019 

275,980 

288,620 

217,081 

Percentage of total f Male .. 
scholars to-* 

5-07 

5’40l 

5 * 57 

61 

0*3 

6-9 

populations. ^ Female . 

•78 

•83 

*89 

*95 

1*0 

1-2 

Total 

3*02 

3*2 

3*35 

3-6 

3*7 


1Expenditure (in thousands 







of rupees). 

From provincial revenues 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


23,74 

22,36 

22,62 

23,50 

25,21 

i 7,49 

From local funds 

4,45 

4,38 

4,45 

4,00 

5,04 

5,14 

From municipal funds , * 

38 

42 

41 

45 

58 

05 

Total Expenditure fiss*\ public 







funds . S 

28,57 

27,16 

27,48 

28,5 5 

30,83 

33,28 

From fees . 

4.10 

6,37 

6,39 

0,79 

7,44 

7,30 

From other sources 

3,10 

3,70 

42 

5,19 

5,57 

6,54 

Gbavt> Total op Rxprntuturf 

35,83 

37,23 

38,10 

40,53 

48,84 

47,12 
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Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI. 


— 


j 1923-24. 

1924-25. 

192j-2<;. | 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

Area in square miles .. 


1 

593 1 

593 

593 

693 

503 

f Male 


281,G33 

281,633 

281,633 

281,633 

281,633 

Population ..«( 

(. Female 

.. 

206.555 

206,555 

206,655 

206,555 

206,555 

Total Population 

488,188 

488,188 

488,188 

488,188 

488,188 

Public Institutions for M ales, 
Number of arts colleges. 

3 

f. 

5 

5 

6 

Number of high schools .. 


12 

11 

11 

12 

13 

Number of primary schools 

.. ..| 

131 

131 

133 

148 

157 

Male Scholars in Public Instilutions. 
In arts colleges 

848 

1,015 

1,0G8 

1,104 

1,109 

In high schools 


3,552 

3,512 

3,731 

4,225 

4,368 

In primary schools 


0,847 

7,Og7 

7,801 

8,940 

12,883 

Percentage of male scholars in public 
i nstlcufclons to male population 

5’ 4 

6*0 

6-59 

7*1 

8*8 

Public Institutions for Females. 
Number of arts colleges .. 


1 

l 

1 

1 

Numberofhighschools .. 


8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Number of primary schools 

.. 

21 

24 

25 

33 

38 

Female Scholars in Public Institutions. 
In arts colleges 

35 

42 

44 

44 

42 

In high schools 

. 

497 ! 

497 

5G5 

522 

575 

In primary schools 


740 

1,176 

1 432 

2,368 

2,942 

Percentage of female scholars in public 
luftttutions to female population .. 

1*2 

1-5 

1*61 

21 

2*0 

1 

r Male .. 

15,180 

17,119 

18,503 

20,081 

25,282 

Total Scholars in public \ 
institutions .. .. ! 

1 

[ Female . 

2,570 

3,056 

3,343 

4,485 

5,344 

Total 

17,750 

20,175 

21,606 

24,566 

30,026 

Total Scholars (both male and female 
In all institutions). 

23,721 

26,485 

26,568 

26,825 

33,082 

Percentage of total scholars 

(Male .. 

7-1 

7-9 

8-1 

7*7 

9*5 

tn population. 

[Female.. 

1*7 

1-9 

1-7 

2*4 

2*9 

Total 

4’ 8 

5-4 

5*4 

5*5 

6*7 

Expenditure {in thousands of rupees). 

Ps. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

[ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

From provincial revenues 


7,28 

7,30 

7,09 

7,59 

9,58 

From local funds.. 

t _ 

23 

39 

34 

43 

23 

From Municipal funds .. 

.. 

1,12 

1,29 

1,59 

1,90 

2,26 

Total Expenditure from public funds. 

8,63 

8,93 

0,01 

9,92 

12,07 

From fees. 


2,02 

2,66 

2,63 

2,88 

3,23 

From other sources 

.. 

3,92 | 

5,58 

5,12 

4,26 

4,05 

Grand Total op Expenditure .. 

14,57 

17,22 j 

16,76 | 

17,06 

19,35 
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Education in Ajmcr-Merwara. 
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Statement of Educational Progress in BANGALORE. 


Education in Bangalore . 
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The Need. —More than seventy per cent, of 
the vast population of India subsist on agricul¬ 
ture and the majority of these millions 
generally live, under present conditions, from 
hand to mouth. Tne ryot’s occupation is 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially 
honest and straightforward in his dealings, 
except when years of famine and hardsnip 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant. 
Owing to his poverty, combined with want of 
education and consequent lack of fore¬ 
sight, he has to incur heavy debts to meet 
occasional expenses for current seasonal pur¬ 
poses, the improvement of his land, or for 
ceremonial objects, and he has tnerefore to 
seek the assistance of the local money-lender, 
known as the Sowkar or the Mahajan. The 
rates of interest on 3uch advances, though 
varying from province to province and even 
in different parts of a province, are generally 
very high. In addition to charging excessive 
rates, the Sowkar extorts money under various 
pretexts and often takes from the needy borrower 
bonds for amounts in excess of those actually 
advanced. One of the chief causes of the 
ryot’s poverty is, that owing to the absence 
of security and his short-sightedness due 
to want of education, he did not as 
a rule collect and lay by his savings but 
frittered away his small earnings in extra¬ 
vagant and unproductive expenditure, on the 
purchase of trinkets and ornaments, and on 
marriage and other ceremonies, 'tradition says 
that he hoarded coins under the ground with the 
likelihood that on his death the money was lost 
to his family for good. This absence of thrift 
and the habit of dependence, in case of difficulty, 
on the Government or on the Sowkar are the 
bane of his life. 'There is besides a gencial ab¬ 
sence of ideals or desire for progress. A co¬ 
operative society changes all this, inasmuch 
as it provides him with a suitable institution 
in which to lay by his savings and teaches 
him the valuable lesson of self-help through 
the sense of responsibility he feels in 
being its member. Thus the chronic poverty 
and indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist 
afford a very good field for the introduction 
of co-operative methods, especially as his work 
is of a productive character likely to enable 
him to earn a better living under circumstances 
more favourable than they are at present. 

Genesis of the Movement. —The question 
of improving rural credit by the establishment 
of agricultural banks was first taken up in the 
early nineties when Sir W. Wedderburn, 
with the assistance of the late Mr. Justice 
N. G. Ranade, prepared a scheme of 
agricultural banks which was approved of by 
Lord Ripon’s Government but was not 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State The 
matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Lord Wenlock’s Gov¬ 
ernment in Madras deputed Mr. F. A. (now Sir 
Frederick) Nicholson, to report on the advisa¬ 
bility of starting agricultural or land banks in 
that Presidency for the financing of the agricul¬ 
tural Industry. There was in existence in Ma¬ 
dras an indigenous system of banking available 
for persons of small means. This institution, 


called the Nidhi, corresponded in some respects 
to the provident funds and friendly societies 
in European countries. Though these Nidhis 
provided cheap capital to agriculturists the 
spirit of co-operation was lacking in them. Sir 
Frederick submitted an exhaustive report to 
Government suggesting that the formation of 
co-operative societies afforded an excellent 
means for relieving rural indebtedness. Un¬ 
fortunately, the report was not received 
favourably either by the non-official public or 
by the Government of Madras, and no action 
was taken on the recommendations made in It. 
The next few years saw two of the worst 
famines from which India had ever suffered, 
and in 1901 Lord Curzon appointed a Com¬ 
mission to report on the measures to be adopted 
in future to protect the ryot from the ravages of 
famines and to relieve distress. The Commission 
laid stress on the proper working of the Agricul¬ 
turists’ Loans and the Land Improvement Loans 
Acts under which takavi advances are made by 
Government to cultivators. This system was 
‘.riven a long trial in the years previous to the 
great famines as well as during the years suc¬ 
ceeding the 1899-1900 famines. But it is ac¬ 
knowledged onall hands that the system has not 
been successful in solving the problem of rural 
stagnation, as it is clear that it is not facility for 
obtaining cheap capital alone which will raise the 
agriculturist and relieve him from his debts, but 
the provision of capital combined with the 
inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 
This Commission also recommended that the 
principal means of resisting famines was by 
strengthening the moral backbone of the agri¬ 
culturist and it expressed the view that the 
introduction of co-operation in rural areas 
might be useful in securing this end. 

Co-operative Credit Societies Act. —These 
recommendations induced Lord Curzon to 
appoint a Committee with Sir Edward Law at 
its head to investigate the question and a report 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that co-operative societies were worthy of 
every encouragement and of a prolonged trial. 
Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdonell and others 
1 were at the same time making experiments on 
similar lines in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab with satisfactory results. All these 
activities, however, took an organized shape only 
when Lord Curzon’s Government introduced 
in the Imperial Legislative Council a Bill to 
provide for the constitution and control of co¬ 
operative credit societies. The main provisions 
of the Bill which became the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act (Act X of 1904) were. 

(1) That any ten persons living in the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might be registered as a co-operative 
society for the encouragement of thrift and 
self-help among the members. 

(2) The main business of a society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
from non-members, Government and other 
co-operative societies, and to distribute the 
money thus obtained in loans to members, or 
with the special permission of the Registrar t 
to other co-operative credit societies. 
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(3) The organization and control of co¬ 
operative credit societies in every Presidency 
were put under the charge of a special Govern¬ 
ment officer called the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies. 

(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the Registrar or by a member 
of his staff free of charge. 

(5) The liability of a member of a rural 
society was to be unlimited. 

(6) No dividends were to be paid from the 
profits of a rural society, but the profits were 
to be carried at the end of the year to the 
reserve fund, although when this fund had 
grown beyond certain limits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
members. 

(7) In urban societies no dividend was 
payable until one-fourth of the profits in a year 
were carried to the reserve fund. 

Soon after the passing of the Act, the local 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 
provinces appointed Registrars with full powers 
to organise, register, and supervise societies. 
In the early stages of the working of this Act, 
Government loans were freely given, and the 
response to the organising work of the Registrars 
was gradual aDd steady throughout most parts 
of the country. 

Co-operatiVe Societies Act—As co-opera¬ 
tion progressed In the country, defects were notic¬ 
ed In the Co-operative Credit Societies Act and 
these were brought to the attention of Govern¬ 
ment by the Conferences of the Registrars which 
were for some years held annually. In two 
directions the need for improved legislation 
was especially felt. In the first place, the 
success of credit societies had led to the intro¬ 
duction of co-operative societies for distribu¬ 
tion and for purposes other than credit for 
which no legislative protection could be se¬ 
cured under the then existing law. And, 
secondly, the need for a free supply of capital 
and for an improved system of supervision 
had led to the formation of various central 
agencies to finance and supervise primary 
credit societies aud theso central agencies ran 
all the risks attendant on a status unprotected 
by legislation. The Government of India 
recognising the desirability for removing these 
defects, decided to amend the old Act, and a 
Bill embodying the essential alterations pro¬ 
posed was introduced in the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council, and after a few amendments 
it emerged from the Council as the Co-operative 
Societies Act (II of 1912) replacing Act X 
of 1904. The outstanding features of the new 
Aot were as under:— 

(а) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of the Local Government. (This 
extension of co-operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage in its 
development in India.) 

(б) It defined, in precise terms, the objects 
for which co-operative societies could be orga¬ 
nised. 

(o) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies Into rural aud urban and substituted 
a more scientific division in accordance with 
the form of liability adopted. 


(d) It facilitated the growth of central 
agencies by insisting on limited liability, by 
means of a special clause about the registration 
of a society one of whose members is a registered 
society. 

(e) It empowered Local Governments to 
frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to put 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared by 
societies and allowed to societies with unlimited 
llabilty the discretion to sanction distribution 
of profits to their members according to princi¬ 
ples land down by the Local Governments. 

(/) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the Registrar to contribute from their net 
profits, after the reserve fund was provided for, 
amounts up to 10 per cent, of their remaining 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined in 
the Charitable Endowments Act. (This kept 
the movement in touch with local life by per¬ 
mitting societies to lend assistance to local 
educational and charitable institutions.) 

( g ) It prohibited the use of the word “co¬ 
operative ” as part of the title of any business 
concern except a registered society. 

Composition of the Capital of 
Agricultural Societies.—On the organization 
of agricultural credit was necessarily 
concentrated the attention of the promoters, 
for it presented a far more important and far 
more difficult problem than urban credit. 
There was a great variety of types among the 
agricultural societies started in different pro¬ 
vinces, and some Registrars adopted the “Raiffe¬ 
isen," and some the “ Luzzatti" methods in 
their entirety. The commonest type, as pre¬ 
vailing in the Punjab, Burma, and the United 
Provinces,—and now extended practically all 
over India—is the unlimited liability society 
with a small fee for membership and a share 
capital, the share payments to be made in an¬ 
nual instalments. In some places, the bye-laws 
insist on compulsory deposits from members be¬ 
fore entitling them to enjoy thofull privileges of 
membership. The system in Bombay and some 
parts of the Central Provinces is different, there 
being no share-capital but only an admission fee. 
Part of the working capital is raised by deposits 
from members and other local sympathisers, 
but the hulk of it in all provinces is obtained 
by loans from central and other co-operative 
societies. The proportion of owned capital to the 
total resources is growing almost everywhere. 
In all the Provinces, the Government 
set apart In the initial stages every 
year a certain sum to be advanced as loans 
to newly started co-operative societies, 
usually up to an amount equal to the 
deposits from members, raised by a society. 
State aid in the form of direct money doles to 
agricultural credit societies has now become 
an exception rather than the rule, and this 
withdrawal in no way hampers the develop¬ 
ment of the movement cn account of the rapid 
increase of co-operative financing agencies 
and the growth of public confidence in the 
primary societies. Out of a total working ca¬ 
pital of 30 crores, 3f crores were shafts, 4* 
crores reserves, 1$ crores deposits of membere, 
li crore deposits from non-members and socie¬ 
ties and 18J crores loans from central societies. 
In Bombay, since 1923, Government placed at 
the disposal of the Provincial Bank an allotment 
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for distribution as advances to agriculturists 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act, such 
advances to be made through the primary 
societies and the nentrnl banks to which these 
are affiliated. The Royal Commission on 
agriculture have recommended that where 
co-operative land mortgage banks are established 
they povide suitable agency for the distribution 
of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act. 

Constitution of Agricultural Credit 
Societies.— The typical agricultural credit 
society in India corresponds to the “ Raifleiser 
society,” the management being gratuitous, the 
profits indivisible, and the area of work limited. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Burma where shares form an integral part of 
the system, tile distribution as dividend 
of a portion of the profits after ten years’ 
working is permitted under certain restrictions, 
although In the Punjab the tendency now Is to 
make the profits wholly indivisible and the 
shares non-wlthdrawable. In several parts 
of the country there are villages where 
a few literate agriculturists may be found, 
but many of these are hardly fit enough 
to undertake the responsible work of a 
secretary, being practically ignorant of account 
keeping. In such villages either the village 
school-master or the village accountant Is 
sometimes appointed secretary. In some 
places, where a suitable person is not 
available on the low pay a single society 
can afford, neighbouring societies are 
grouped together with a whole-time, well 
paid secretary. In the Central Provinces, 
especally and to a certain extent in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal and the United Provinces, the 
accounts are written up by group secretaries, 
clerks or Moharrirs, controlled more or less by 
the inspecting staff of central banks to which 
societies are affiliated. As the work of societies 
develops, the need for trained secretaries is 
being felt more keenly, for it Is now realized 
that the function of a secretary does not 
consist merely in writing the accounts cor¬ 
rectly. With a view to meet the demand 
for trained secretaries, training classes have 
been organized in Bombay, in the Punjab, 
in the Central Provinces and Berar and 
elsewhere during the last few years, and 
efforts have been made to provide ■ education 
in co-operation through the new educational and 
propagandist associations which have been 
started in some of the major provinces. Ar¬ 
rangements have also been devised in some 
provinces to educate the members of manag¬ 
ing committees in the principles of the move¬ 
ment through peripatetic instructors and 
courses of simple lectures are delivered tit central 
villages, while the local unions have been 
utilized to promote such co-operative education 
among rural workers. 

Internal Management of Societies. —The 

managing committee of a society consists of five 
to nine members, the chairman being usually 
one of the leading persons in the village. The 
daily work is carried on by the secretary, but the 
managing committee supervises this and 
has alone the power to admit new mem¬ 
bers, to receive deposits, to arrange for 
outside loans, to grant loans to members and 
to take notice of defaulters. The practice la now 


growing of fixing the normal credit of every 
member once or twice In the year at a general 
meeting and the committee can sanction loans 
i only within the limits so fixed. The accounts 
of the society are kept by the secretary and 
1 the necessary forms, papers, and books are 
usually supplied from the Registrar's office or 
the central organizations reffcri^d to above to 
, simplify the work of the secretary. The books 
are kept according to the rules framed by the 
Local Governments and are open to inspection 
by important local officials and the Registrar and 
his staff. The accounts are audited, at least 
once a year, by the auditors working under the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies, and the 
societies are inspected from time to time by 
honorary or paid inspectors. In Burma and 
Madras, the supervision lg carried out by unions, 
while m the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
Ajmere-Mprwara and Bengal the responsibility 
for supervision rests mainly with the central 
banks. In the Central Provinces, the inspection 
was for some j ears controlled by the Provincial 
Federation working through the central banks. 
Tn Bombay, supervision is conducted partly 
by unions, partly by central banks and partly 
by honorary organizers. In the Punjab, 
while paid for by societies, th6 Inspecting 
staff works under the direct orders of the 
Provincial Union with ihe Registrar as Us 
president. 

The supreme seat of authority In co-operative 
societies is the entire body of members as¬ 
sembled in general meetings at which every 
member has one vote and one only. At the 
annual general meeting held at the close at the 
co-operative year the accounts are submitted, 
the balance-sheet passed, and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are elected. The general meeting fixes 
in some provinces the borrowing limit of 
individual members, lays down the maxi¬ 
mum amount up to whlch.the managing com¬ 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of interest for 
loans and deposits. All the net profits 
of a society are annually carried to the reserve 
fund, which is indivisible, that is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 
cannot be drawn upon without the sanction 
of the Registrar, and which must be invested 
in such manner as the rules framed under 
the Act may prescribe. It is intended to 
meet unforeseen losses and to serve as 
an asset or security in borrowings. Except 
in the Central Provinces and Madras,' 
and to some extent in a few other provinces, 
the reserve funds of primary societies are 
generally utilised as an addition to their working 
capital, unless they have considerable 
outside deposits and have to make special 
arrangements in respect of fluid resource to 
cover such borrowings. 

Main defects.—The main defects of primary 
societies may be summarized. The most pro- 
minents is the evil of unpunctuality. The per¬ 
centage of over dues to total outstandings was 
a little over 20 for all the provinces and States, 
but was as high as 30 in some provinces. These 
arrears are due more to easy going ways of lift, 
and the narrowness of margin between income 
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and expenditure than to recalcitrancy. Next is 
the frequent apathy of the members in the work 
of the societies owing to their lack of education 
and an absence of higher ideals. The general 
body very often leaves affairs wholly to the dis¬ 
cretion of the committee and the committee 
transfers its powers to the chairman, secretary 
or some other member. Then there is tns 
objectionable practice of making book-adjust¬ 
ments and taking benami loans. A grave 
defect is the inability of the societies to act as 
real banks, accepting for deposit money when 
presented, meeting withdrawals of such savings 
deposits or temporary surplus funds without 
delay, and granting loans on demand according to 
actual requirements. In many a society, acti¬ 
vity is displayed only twice in the year, once 
during the cultivation season when loans are ad¬ 
vanced,and again after harvest time when recove¬ 
ries are made. In several provinces, members 
have to wait for weeks before they can get funds 
for agricultural operations and as such operations 
must be proceeded with, resort to the money, 
lender is not uncommon. With the approval of 
normal credits in advance and the provision of 
banking facilities through the opening of bran¬ 
ches of district banks or the starting of central 
banks for smaller areas this defect is now being 
gradually remedied. To provide fo* members 
who Want large loans on the security of land 
for clearance of debt or agricultural improve¬ 
ment, separate land mortgage societies have 
been started in the Punjab, and may be found 
necessary in other Provinces where large 
amounts are required by agriculturists on the se¬ 
curity of their landed property. To provide finance 
the Punjab Provincial Bank, after entering into 
an agreement with Government has issued 
long term debentures bearing interest 0 per cent, 
to the extent of Rs. 5 lakhs. A similar scheme 
for land mortgage banks for groups of villages 
has also been accepted in Madras where the local 
Government have agreed to the subscribe to 
half the capital required if the other half is 
raised locally. A few banks have already 
commenced working. But the system of each 
local bank floating its own debentures does 
not seem to have found favour and Government 
have approved of the starting of a central land- 
mortgage to provide capital by raising debentures 
Government agreeing to guarantee interest on 
half a crore of debenture for five years. 
It is proposed in Burma to have for the 
work of land mortgage credit a separate 
organization, distinct from the organization 
for co-operative credit. In Bombay, the 
assistance asked for from the State for 
the scheme of co-operative land mortgage 
banks is the recognition of the land mort¬ 
gage bank’s debentures as trustee securities, 
and a Government guarantee for payment of 
interest. The Government of Bombay have 
approved of the starting of three societies for 
land mortgage credit, but in the initial stages 
finance is to be provided for these bodies by 
the existing Bombay Provincial Bank, the 
debentures issued by which, in accordance 
with its agreement with the Secretary of 
State, will be purchased by Government 
to the extent of Rs. 5 lakhs. As the bye-laws 
of primary agricultural societies in many 
provinces, place a limitation on the amount 
of loan that can be advanced to an individual 


and financing agencies are often unable to 
make long term advances, societies cannot be 
said everywhere to have supplanted the money¬ 
lender. 

Non-Agricultural Credit Societies. —Non- 
agrlcultural credit societies have grownup in 
towns and cities as part of a movement for 
improving the economic condition of per¬ 
sons engaged in handicrafts and cottage 
industries,of artisans and small traders, mem¬ 
bers of particular castes and employees 
of big firms ahd Government departments. 
These societies have usually a limited 
liability. This is due partly to the absence 
of any assets in real property among their 
members, but mainly to the field of their work 
not being compact as is the case with agri¬ 
cultural societies, where every member may be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution is based on the ‘Schulze Delltzsch* 
model. In most societies the management is 
honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of 
a society’s work is extended, a paid staff is em¬ 
ployed. There is in all societies a substantial 
share capital, payments being made in monthly 
instalments,and the rest of the working capital 
is obtained by local deposits from members and 
others. Loans from co-operative banks and 
societies usually form only a meagre proportion 
of the capital. At the end of the year 1027-28, 
out of a total working capital of nearly 11| 
crores, only one crore were held from central 
banks. 

At the end of every year, one-fourth of 
the net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distributed as divi¬ 
dend or bonus There area few drawbacks in 
the working of these societies. The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co¬ 
operation is lacking in many non-agricultural 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
in for profit-making and dividends, and a grow¬ 
ing tendency to make the societies close pre¬ 
serves once they have started running on profit¬ 
able lines. The rates of interest on loans are at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are In need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 

Included in this group are communal socie¬ 
ties, and societies of employees of firms, railway 
companies and Government offices. There are 
again, in Bombay and Burma, a few societies 
organized on the lines of the People’s Banks of 
Italy to assist small traders and artisans in 
towns and there are also some societies 
comprising members of particular com¬ 
munities. The larger banks in Bombay and 
Burma open current accounts, grant cash 
credits and overdrafts and issue or discount 
local bills of exchange. In Bombay, during the 
last few years some of the urban people’s banks 
have also begun to finance traders on the 
security of goods, including agricultural pro¬ 
duce, and this line of work is expected to develop 
considerably in course of time. These banks 
give promise of developing a truly non-capitalist 
system of banking run for the people and by the 
people, providing for the person of small means 
those modern banking facilities which have so 
largely assisted in developing trade and indus¬ 
tries in other countries. Some of the larger non- 
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agricultural societies, after meeting the 
needs of their members, have large balances 
on hand, which they were allowed, * 1th the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the Registrar, to advance to 
smaller primary societies. This practice is. 
however, being now discontinued, and the 
surpluses of all primary societies are being 
concentrated in their control banks through 
which all finance is provided. 

With the growth of industries and the 
development of cities, an important labouring 
class has grown up in big industrial 
towns, and this class is as deeply indebted 
and as badly remunerated as the agriculturists 
ultimately are. Co-operation, if introduced, 
among people of this class, provides opportuni¬ 
ties of organization for common ends, besides 
being the means of their economic regeneration. 
Systematic efforts have been made, how¬ 
ever, only in a few centres; elsewhere 
urban co-operation has so far been confined 
more or less to middle class people. The first 
experiment among backward classes was 
initiated in Bombay under the auspices of an 
organization known as the Debt Redemption 
Committee. Considerable work in this direct¬ 
ion has also been done In Madras, through 
social workers and the Labour Department, 
particularly among the depressed classes and 
among the low-paid employees of municipal 
bodies. The Social Service League of Bombay 
and the Y. M. C. A. in several other centres 
have lately started a large number of credit 
societies among factory workers, and the 
formation of co-operative credit societies for 
workers in factories has come to be recognized 
as an essential feature of every well-considered 
scheme of industrial welfare work. 

Loans advanced.—The total amount 
of loans advanced to members by agricultural and 
non-agricultural societies during the year 1927-28 
were Rs. 12,20,00,036 and Rs. 8,60,48,124, respec¬ 
tively. Loans are mostly given on the security 
of two co-members. Under the Act, societies 
are allowed, subject to certain conditions, to 
advance loans on the hypothecation of moveable 
or immoveable property, and there is nothing 
unco-operative in this so long as personal 
security, which is the central principle of co¬ 
operation, is given and the borrower’s property 
is recognized as only a secondary or collateral 
protection. Mortgages are taken occasionally, 
especially as security for long-term loans or 
loans for large amounts. Agricultural credit 
societies are not permitted to grant advances 
on the security of moveable property without 
the special sanction of the Registrar, owing to the 
difficulty likely to be experienced in valuing 
such property and keeping it in safe custody. 
Recently, however, in Madras, Bombay, and Bur¬ 
ma the practice has grown up of granting short¬ 
term advances against agricultural produce to 
be kept in possession by the societies or by some 
central organization on tbelr behalf. The system 
of advances on the specific security of crops in the 
fields has also been introduced In some 
provinces. Loans for agricultural purposes are 
made repayable at harvest time, while two or 
three annual instalments are allowed for repay¬ 
ment of advances taken for purchase of bullocks, 
carts, implements or for ceremonial or domestic 
expenses. The repayment of loans for liquida¬ 


tion of previous debt or for land improvement 
or purchase and installation of agricultural 
machinery Is spread over a longer period extend* 
ing from five to ten years. 

It is impossible to insist on the restriction 
of loans to productive objects and there 
are circumstances under which unproduct¬ 
ive loans are permissible and even advis¬ 
able. What should be and generally is borne 
In mind Is that precautions are taken by 
societies that the expenditure is inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva¬ 
tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure and agricultural Implements,' 
payment of rent, revenue or Irrigation dues, land 
improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, repayment of debt or redemption 
of mortgaged land and personal maintenance in 
times of scarcity in agricultural societies; and 
for purchase of raw materials, for industries, 
or trade, for house-building, for education or 
medical relief and for food and other necessaries 
of life in non-agricultural societies. The rates 
of interest vary from 9| per cent, in Madras 
and Bombay to 12£ in the Punjab, and 15 in 
almost all the other major provinces, both 
for agricultural and non-agricultural societies. 
Kates of lending by central banks vary from 
about 7 or 8 per cent. In Madras and Bombay, 
to 9 in the Punjab, 10 In Burma and about 12 
in all the other major provinces. An unsatisfac¬ 
tory feature of the co-operative system in 
some of the provinces is the laxity and 
unpunctuality in the matter of repayment 
of loans by members and a general apathy In 
the matter on the part of societies. As co¬ 
operation is both financially and educationally 
a failure unless punctuality in repayment is 
ensured, no efforts are spared by organizers 
to educate societies in this respect. The Co¬ 
operative Societies* Act grants to societies 
priority of claim over other creditors (except 
the State or the landlord) to enforce any out¬ 
standing demand due to the societies from 
members or past members upon the crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon the cattle, 
fodder or agricultural implements, in cases 
whero loans have been advanced for the purposes 
specified. Law courts have ruled that the 
claim is not valid unless a decree Is obtained 
by a society in its favour in advance. To carry 
out the intention of the framers of the 
legislation, the Maclagan Committee recommen¬ 
ded the conversion of this claim into a Uen and 
thus get over the legal difficulty, and 

this has already been done under 

the Bombay Co-operative Societies Act, 
1925, Most local Government have also framed 
rules under the Act enabling the Registrar to refer 
disputed claims to arbitration and to enforce the 
awards of the arbitrator in the same manner as 
decrees of the Civil Court. • Under the rules in 
some provinces, and according to the new Act in 
Bombay, sums due under awards of arbitrators 
are, under certain conditions, made recoverable 
according to the procedure allowed for the reco¬ 
very of arrears of land revenue. The Local 
Governments of Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa 
were the first to adopt enactments enabling the 
contributions levied by the liquidator of a cancel¬ 
led society to be collected in the same manner 
as arrears of land revenue on an application 
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being made In that behalf by the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies. Legislation on similar 
lines has since then been adopted in almost all 
, other provinces. 

The Financing of Agricultural Socie¬ 
ties. —As soon as the initial stage of the move¬ 
ment passed, a very urgent problem had to be 
faced. This was to finance agricultural 
societies the number of which was growing 
rapidly. And the problem was solved in different 
provinces according to the special conditions 
and the stages of development the move¬ 
ment had attained. In Madras, a central 
.bank, which lent to co-operative societies all 
over the Presidency, was started without Govern¬ 
ment aid as early as in 1907. This was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head-quar¬ 
ters. In other provinces district and taluka 
banks were established making good the 
deficiency in the local capital of the societies 
within their respective areas of operations and in 
some places joint stock banks were persuaded 
to make advances to agricultural societies direct 
or through the medium of local central banks. 
A large number of prosperous non-agrlcultural 
societies, as stated above, could in the early 
days afford to make temporary advances 
to agricultural societies out of their 
surplus funds. Government aid was also 
freely given in a few provinces, although with the 
progress of the movement, this aid was discon¬ 
tinued. In Bombay, there was no movement 
to start local financing agencies and the slow 
increase in the number of societies made it 
difficult for central banks with a restricted area 
of operations to work successfully. Accord¬ 
ingly, the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank 
was founded in 1911, with the object of finan¬ 
cing co-operative societies throughout the 
Presidency. Later on, local central b inks 
came to bo started, and have taken over from 
the central bank at Bombay the work of finan¬ 
cing societies in the various districts. The 
bank at Bombay has, therefore, assumed the 
functions and even the name of a Provincial 
Bank. It confines its dealings with primary 
societies to those areas where central banks 
are not likely to be established in the near 
future or where special local circumstances 
favour direct relations with a strong financial 
organisation. For areas served by it, the Pro¬ 
vincial Bank has opened twent-six branches, 
and twenty branches have been started 
. by ceveral of the leading district central 
bank. 

The Madras Central Bank referred to 
above has also been converted Into a Pro¬ 
vincial Bank working through the district 
banks. A Provincial Bank with central banks 
and societies affiliated to it is in existence in 
Upper Burma, and this Bank finances primary 
societies either through the affiliated local banks 
of which, however, the majority are 
naw and with resources undeveloped, 
<or through the guaranteeing unions composed of 
societies. An Apex Bank was started in the 
Central Provinces in 1918 to form 
a link between the central banks and 
the joint stock banks with branches in the 
province. It led to the establishment of a 
Provincial Bank with a similar constitution in 
Bihar and Orissa. A Provincial Bank com¬ 


posed of central banks as shareholders has 
been started in Bengal, where, as also in Bihar 
and Orissa, primary societies are at present 
financed by central banks at district or taluka 
headquarters. In the United Provinces, pri¬ 
mary societies are financed on the same system, 
and there, too, the starting of a Provincial Apex 
Bank under which central banks will be federat¬ 
ed has long since been under contemplation, 
but the proposal has been finally abandoned 
by the Local Government. The Punjab has a 
local central banking system and an Apex- 
Bank with central banks and societies as share 
holders has been started, with power to issue 
debentures, as in Bombay, with interest guaran¬ 
teed by Government. Debentures of the value 
of Rs. 5 lakhs have already been issued with 
Interest at 6 per cent, guaranteed by Government. 
In addition to the Provincial Banks mentioned 
above, Assam lias a Provincial Bank as also the 
Indian States of Mysore and Hyderabad. 

The constitution of central batiks is not 
uniform, but the existing banks may be 
classified under three general heads :—(1) banks 
of which the membership 1 b confined to in¬ 
dividuals or where societies are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
individuals, (2) banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and (3) banks which 
include societies and individuals as their mem¬ 
bers and secure to societies separate representa¬ 
tion on the board of directors. The majority of 
the central banks are of the mixed type and there 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
old capitalist constitution. The federal type is 
theoretically the best, but the paucity of the 
resources of the constituent primary societies, 
the lack of personnel and the need for enlisting 
the support of the urban middle classes have all 
combined to make the mixed type the most 
popular in almost all provinces. In Bengal 
and the Punjab, as also to a smaller degree 
in the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, 
there has recently been an increase in the num¬ 
ber of federal central banks, which are found 
to work well, provided their area of operations 
is much smaller than a revenue district and 
they serve a compact group of well-established 
societies. Branches of banks, central and 
provincial, have been tried with success only 
in Bombay. 

Functions of Central Banks.—The func¬ 
tions ot central banks are to balance the 
fundfc of societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but often include 
the inspection and development of societies. 
Hence in all the major provinces with the excep¬ 
tion of the Punjab, Madras and Burma, central 
banks perform the functions of inspection 
and guidance of the societies affiliated to them, 
andiu some they also organise new societies 
and even take up the work of training and 
propaganda. Usually, the unit of area for 
a central bank is fixed as oo-terminous 
with the whole of a revenue district, as the 
personnel necessary for its successful working 
may be difficult to secure In a smaller area. 
However, In most of the provinces of Upper 
India and Bengal there are in existence 
central societies for talukas and occasionally 
for smaller tracts. An important class of 
institutions included under the statistics of 
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central societies are unions. These may be 
described as federations of societies which are 
organised for supervision, either combined 
or not with the assessment or guarantee 
of loans to primary societies. They do not, 
however, undertake banking business, except 
in the Punjab, the unions in which save for the 
smallness of the area they cover, in no way di tier 
from the pure type of centra] bank referred to 
above. These supervising unions have a very 
restricted area of operations, covering an 
area not larger than a taluka. They 
foimed Integral parts of the provincial 
organization in Burma and originally in the 
Central Provinces also, in one province serving 
as a link between primary societies and the 
provincial bank and in the other between 
primary societies and local tanks'. In both, how¬ 
ever, the machinery has broken down having 
been found detective. The system of unions for 
supervision was first started in Madras 
and has now developed to such an extent that 
almost every primary Society is affiliated 
to a union. In Bombay, guaranteeing 
unions were introduced as local agencies lor 
supervision and assessment of credit, but tne 
policy now is to have new unions which eschew 
the guarantee and work as supervising and local 
controlling bodies uith a fairly wide area ot 
operations and encage competent well-train¬ 
ed supervisors. Government and central banks 
grant subsidies to these bodies. In Burma and 
Madras, some progress has been made in 
federating the unions Into district councils 
intended to co-ordinate local activities and to 
represent local co-operative interests. 

Organization and Propaganda.— It may 

be mentioned that in most of the provinces, the 
work of organizing and looking after the 
societies was in the earlier days done by the 
Registrar with the help of a staff of assistant 
registrars, auditors anu other officers and a few 
honorary non-official workers. In Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, and the United Provinces where the 
central bank system hag developed properly, the 
directors of the central banks, either themselves 
or through a paid agency,organise societies and, 
as stated above,surpervise their working. Apart 
from these, the number of honorary workers 
la steadily increasing, and in some provinces 
there is a staff of specially appointed honor¬ 
ary organisers who regularly assist the .Registrars. 
The activities of the honorary workers are often, 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, and in 
most of the major provinces the need has been 
felt for some co-operative institution which will 
co-ordinate and systematize the efforts of non¬ 
official workers, and place their activities on a 
responsible basis. The objective is to have the 
movement directed and controlled through self- 
governing representative bodies like organisa¬ 
tion societies or federations existing in Germany, 
England, Ireland and elsewhere. Such institu¬ 
tions carry on active educational propaganda, 
and through the agency of local committees and 
groups of workers, assist in the organization of 
new societies and attend to their supervision. 
Arrangements are made for carrying on the 
audit of societies—for which Government cannot 
continue to increase the official staff to an un¬ 
limited extent—on payment of some fixed con¬ 
tributions. Finally, such federations gradually 
manage to have the ultimate voice in the deter- 
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roination of policy, and subject to the statutory 
powers of the Registrar may hope to take over, in 
course of time, the entire control of the co-opera¬ 
tive organization in a province. In the Central 
Provinces, there functioned as a controlling body 
a iederation of Co-operative Banks and Societies 
which provided a regular and efficient system 
of supervision audit and control, arranged for the 
training of the federation staff, attempted to 
secure uniformity of practice among co-opera¬ 
tive institutions and to promote their interests 
and foster the spread of co-operation by active 
propaganda. The working of this Federation 
was adversely criticised in the report of a Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry appointed by the Local Govern¬ 
ment in 1922, and it was proposed that this body 
should be dissolved and replaced by separate 
educational institutes for the Central Provinces 
and Berar. Though the Federation has not been 
dessolved institutes for education and propaganda 
have already been started in Berar and the Jub- 
bulpore and Nerbudda Divisions. A Provincial 
Union is also in existence in Madras, whose 
objects are mainly educational and propagan¬ 
dist. Its activities comprise the issuing of 
co-operative Journals the organization of training 
classe s and the holding of conferences. Its con¬ 
stitution and its line of work have now been 
revised so as to make it the central self- 
governing organization in the movement but its 
working has been considerably hampered by lack 
of funds and want of support from societies. Its 
relations both with societies, unions, district 
federations and the local organizations for 
Andhradesa.” Malabar and Kanara are still 
undefined. A Central Institute to focus the 
efforts of co-operative workers and to carry 
on propagandist work was established in Bom¬ 
bay in 1918. The objects of this institution 
are to develop the co-operative movement in 
the Presidency by promoting the study of 
co-operation and by co-ordinating the activities 
of several existing propagandist and organization 
agencies. The Institute has no powers of con¬ 
trol , though it is expected to ascertain and re¬ 
present the views of co-operators on questions 
affecting the movement. The activities of 
the Institute in the mofussll are carried on 
through its divisional branches formed on a 
linguistic basis and loc \\ branches in all the re¬ 
venue districts of the Presidency. This is one of 
the most active among the non-effleial central 
organizations in India, and has established 
international relations. The Provincial Co¬ 
operative Institute, as well as similar organizations 
in other parts of India, join in the celebration of 
the International Co-operators’ Day on the first 
Saturday in July. Public addresses, social 
gatherings, conversaziones processions and masi, 
meetings are arranged on this day in villages, 
towns and cities. The constitution of the Institute 
has recently been revised with a view to give to 
societies a larger representation and a predomi¬ 
nant share in the working. The Institute reoeives 
a handsome grant from Government, but 
will bo in a position to Increase its income 
from within the movement under its revised 
bye-laws. In Bengal, a similar propagandist 
organization has been started with identical 
aims. The Society has taken over some 
of the educational and propagandist work 
hitherto performed by the Co-operative 
Department, and has assisted in the organii- 
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atlon of various non-credit activities, among 
which prominent mention may be made of the 
starting of co-operative societies for the sale of 
Jute and paddy and the supply of agricultural 
requisites. It has also devised arrangements for 
the training of members of village societies and 
their secretaries as also for the grant of certifi¬ 
cates for work in non-credit organizations. 
A federation with a constitution more 
or Icbs similar to that of the Central Provinces 
Federation but having divisional boards to decen¬ 
tralize control is also in existence in Bihar and 
Orissa”, and has appointed a special officer for 
propaganda and development. In the Punjab, 
a provincial union, with the .Registrar as Presi¬ 
dent, has been organized to conduct the audit 
and inspection of primary societies and to under¬ 
take general propagandist work. The United 
Provinces have a standing committee serving as 
an advisory Board for the Registrars 

Department and this committee has recently 
been converted into a statutorily recognized 
union. In Burma, the audit of primary 
societies is conducted by a Provincial 
Co-operative Council consisting of representatives 
of co-operative institutions. This also assists 
in the organization of the provincial 

conference and acts! as an advisory body to the 
Registrar. Organization, supervision and propa¬ 
ganda are furthered by district federations of 
unions of primary societies. Educational and 
propagandist bodies like the Institute in Bom¬ 
bay have been started in the States of Hydera¬ 
bad, Mysore, Baroda and Travancore. These are 
alt recent developments and it is still too early 
to forecast on what lines the transfer of work 
to representative co-operative agencies will be 
carried out. In the beginning of the year 1926, 
an informal Conference of all these institutes and 
federations was held in Bombay at which it was 
decided to convene an All-India Conference 
periodically and to establish closer contact 
among these bodies by the starting, if necessary, 
of an All-India Confederation of these bodies. 
At another conference held in September 1928, 
thiB Idea was given a more definite shape 
and a scheme has been drawn up for a central 
association which has secured the support of 
almost all the provincial organisations. One of 
the first tasks of this Association will be the 
publication of an Indian Co-operative Year Book. 
Along with this Conference was also held another 
Conference of Provincial Co-operative Banks 
in different provinces and Indian States,the most 
important subject for the consideration of which 
was the proposal for the formation of an All- 
India Bank. To secure co-ordination in 
the working of existing provincial banks, 
to bring about closer touch and to 
convene periodical Conferences, an association 
of the provincial banks has been started, 
this Association has made a good beginning by 
educating public opinion on the place of 
co-operative hanking in the proposed scheme 
of a central bank and co-ordination of banking 
through the agency of a Reserve Bank of India. 
As a result of its efforts the Joint select Committee 
of the Indian Legislature made provision in 
the Reserve Bank Bill, which has now been 
vbandoued, for the appointment of a Director on 
the Board of the Reserve Bank to represent pro¬ 
vincial co-operative banks and also for the 
negotiation of certain types of bills and securities 


presented by such banks. The Association was 
also able to secure for co-operative interests 
representation on the Central Banking Inoulry 
Committee. 

Other forms of Co-operation.—After the 

passing of the amended Co-operative Societies’ 
Act in 1912, the application of co-opera¬ 
tion to purposes other than credit was 
greatly extended, but it is only during 
the last few years that a general demand 
for producers and consumers’ societies has arisen. 
The total number of non-agricultural non-credit 
societies was 4,34 7; 045 for purchase and sale, 18 
for production 1,195 for production and sales and 
the remaining, 2,489 for other forms of co-opera¬ 
tion. Before the year 1918-19, there were only 
a tew stores societies all over the country. 
In all provinces, particularly in Madras, a 
beginning had been made in the direction of 
distributive co-operation among the middle 
classes, while iu Bengal and the United Provinces 
sume attention had been devoted to the starting 
of stores for students living in hostels attached 
to colleges. The movement obtained popular 
favour in view of the increasing prices of the 
daily necessaries of life, and the profiteering 
which assumed serious proportions at the close 
of the War. Supply unions, store societies, and 
distributive departments attached to credit 
societies were organized in some provinces, 
while arrangements were contemplated for 
obtaining cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
various distributive organizations. The work 
of organizing co-operative distribution in rural 
areas was pushed ahead with a fair amount of 
success under official auspices in the Punjab 
and Madras, but in both provinces a setback 
is now evident. Neither the supply unions 
aor the primary purchase and sale'societies 
are in a nourishing condition. The consumers’ 
movement iu urban areas received particular 
attention in Bombay, Madras, Bengal, 
Burma, and a few other provinces, but with 
the disappearance of the special conditions 
which generated enthusiasm in the years Im¬ 
mediately succeeding the close of the War, 
stagnation has sot in, and only a few among 
the numerous store societies started in these 
provinces have firmly established their position 
and continue to enjoy the loyal support of 
their members. Attempts have been made in 
two or three provinces to revive the movement 
by the starting of central organizations for joint 
wholesale purchase, but the proposals have not 
yet taken definite shape. Apart from the Tripli- 
cane Stores in Madras which stands in a class by 
Itself, the only successful consumers’ societies 
are stores for college students, some comm una l 
hostels or boarding houses and a few agencies 
for supply of special requisites. 

In some Provinces, efforts have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafts of the country 
and cottage industries by organizing co-operative 
societies for the cottage workers. Many of these 
societies merely provide cheap credit, but in 
some places they undertake the supply of raw 
materials and the sale of manufactured goods. 
The most important industry which flourished In 
India before the introduction of machinery was 
hand loom weavin g and efforts Rave been made 
to strengthen and develop It ny the formation of 
co-operative societies of haadioom weavers. Most 
of the weavers' societies are merely credit 
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societies, but some undertake the purchase of 
yarn for members, and others have store 
branches to sell the cloth produced by members. 
They have also been instrumental In introduc¬ 
ing improved looms and methods among the 
conservative weaving classes. In Bengal and 
the Punjab, much success has attended the 
organization of central unions among weavers’ 
societies, and similar intensive work in Bihar 
and Orissa and Bombay has also met with good 
results. Other industrial societies, to be found 
in very small numbers here and there are those 
for "gaolees” or milkmen, dyers, basket and 
brass workers in the Central Provinces, " Cham- 
mars” and “ Dhors ” in Bombay and the 
Punjab, lacquerware workers, carpenters, 
wood-carvers, blacksmiths and potters in 
Mysore, where the State provides special fa¬ 
cilities in the shape of loans and technical 
assistance for the development of artisans’ 
societies. In Bombay, the producers move¬ 
ment has extended to communities of workers 
like coppersmiths and goldsmiths, carpenters, 
dyers, and others, and drawing its inspiration 
from the ancient guild spirit animating the 
communities, it aims at creating a strong econo¬ 
mic organization among these various indus¬ 
trial workers and craftsmen, based on self-help 
and self-government. Another off-shoot of this 
movement is the starting of co-operative so¬ 
cieties among skilled or unskilled labourers on 
the lines of the labour societies of Italy. The 
initiative came from Kashmir, while experimen¬ 
tal societies were also started in Madras, and in 
Bombay. The object of these is to organize 
labourers to tender for contracts for public 
or private works, to eliminate the middle¬ 
man contractor, and to utilize the profits 
for the economic and social betterment 
of the labouring community. The Indian 
Industrial Commission in the course of their 
inquiries devoted some attention to the 
development of small and cottage Industries 
and the possibility of reviving them by 
the introduction of co-operation. Their 
recommendations on this subject were, however, 
not very definite and no action appears to have 
been taken on these. The development of 
subsidiary occupations in rural areas also 
came up for consideration by the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture in India who were of 
opinion that technical education and co-operative 
organization were the only means by which the 
smaller industries could hold their own. The 
Commission particularly recommended the 
grant of advances to artisans’ societies for pur¬ 
chase of improved machinery and sug¬ 
gested the linking up of the cultivator through 
co-operative agency with localized factories 
dealing with agricultural produce. 

An interesting development during recent 
years is the provision of housing through co¬ 
operative societies. A good number of housing 
societies have been started in Bombay City and 
suburbs and also in a few other centres in the 
Presidency like Ahmedabad and Karachi. They 
are generally organized on the co-partnership 
system, under which the society owns the 
houses and lets them to members at fixed 
rente. The scheme is feasible for such 
flections of the middle classes as can pro¬ 
vide a certain proportion of the initial capital. 


Tenant-ownership societies have also been 
started and are now more favoured than co¬ 
partnership societies. There are some building 
societies in Madras and a few more in Mysore, hut 
their activities are confined mainly to the provi¬ 
sion of capital for building schemes and only 
occasionally extend to the Joint purchase of 
land or of building materials. The Punjab has 
only one society for co-operative housing and 
town planning. The Local Governments of 
Bombay and Madras as also the State of Mysore 
set apart annually some funds to be advanced to 
housing societies at fair rates of interest and with 
repayments spread over a number of years. 

The province of Burma was a pioneer In the 
matter of cattle insurance, and to support the 
village insurance societies which have been, 
started in the province, there was organized 
a central re-insurance society, which received 
some financial backing from Government. In 
the other provinces where it has been intro¬ 
duced co-operative insurance for cattle has 
made only slight progress, and in Burma, as 
also in the Punjab where the movement had 
advanced so far as to necessitate the starting 
of a re-insurance society there has been a set¬ 
back recently. 

Agricultural Co-operation.— Co-operative 
societies have, until recently, been organized 
only to supply cheap credit to their members, 
but there are various other fields of work to 
which they may extend their activities. The 
total number of agricultural non-credit societies 
is 2,699 of which 390 were societies for purchase 
and sale, 792 for production, 889 for production 
and sale and 628 for other forms of co-operation. 1 
Grain banks have, in some provinces, 

been started with advantage, receiving 

deposits in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members in times of scar¬ 
city. Such banks have been started 
in Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Mysore and Coorg. 
Societies on a similar basis for the storage 
of fodder have been started in Baroda. 
Another direction In which the co-operative 
principle is being applied is the starting of 
societies for purchase of and distribution among 
members of pure and selected seed. A 
number of small societies for supply of seed, and 
seed unions have been organized in the Bombay 
Presidencv and in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. Societies for the co-operative purchase 
and sale of manure will also prove a great boon, 
and a few such stores have been established in 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Bombay. 

In the Punjab and in Madras, the supply of 
agricultural requisites has been undertaken 
either by the credit societies on the commis¬ 
sion-indent system or special supply unions 
are organized for bulking orders, making 
contracts, distributing goods, and collecting 
payments. 

Joint sale of produce gets popular as co¬ 
operative credit thrives and agriculturists 
become less dependent on local traders. 
While Burma lea the way by starting 
societies for the joint sale of paddy, 
the most interesting developments in the 
direction have taken place ftiBoip bay and Bengal 
Societies for the sale of agricultural commo¬ 
dities, chiefly cotton aitf jaggery, have been 
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started, in several districts all over the Bombay j 
Presidency. Co-operative marketing of cotton has I 
recently made much progress in the Dharwar, | 
Broach and Surat districts where these have led j 
to the starting of a few co-operative ginning fac¬ 
tories controlled by cotton-growers. This 
aspect of co-operation has lately attracted con-) 
slderable attention and attempts similar to! 
those made in Bombay have been made in Madras 
and the Punjab, in the latter province with 1 
considerable success at Lyallpur and Montgo-) 
mery. In Bengal, there has been a move recently ; 
to organize the sale of jute and paddy on co¬ 
operative lines. A vigorous propaganda has 
been undertaken for the purpose and a central 
depot has been opened for the sale of jute 
principally in Calcutta. It will indeed be a great 
achievement if these efforts are successful and the 
cultivator obtains adequate returns for his, 
produce. At present he buys in the dearest market j 
and sells in the cheapest. But if co-operative j 
purchase and sale show good progress, his eco -1 
noraic position will b8 much improved. Apart 
from separate societies for the purpose, credit 
sooleties and central banks, in a few part3 of the 
country, arrange for the joint supply of agrlcul- j 
turai requisites. In some places, credit socie¬ 
ties undertake the joint purchase of agricul- ! 
turai implements for members, while in others I 
separate registered societies are started for the 
purpose of selling implements or supplying these 
on hire. In some provinces in Upper India, this 
work is performed by central banks for the socie¬ 
ties affiliated to them. Apart from separately 
registered societies in Bombay, the branches 
of the Provincial Bank have helped consider¬ 
ably in the distribution of seeds, manures and 
fertilizers, the supply of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and the sale of produce, particularly 
jaggery. As the work develops it is transferred 
to separate registered societies or unions. 

Efforts have been made in various parts of the 
country to solve the problem of milk-supply— 
to reduce the price and increase the purity— 
by starting co-operative dairies, composed 
either wholly of gaolis or milkmen or the 
producers and the consumers together. The most 
successful of these efforts has been the group of 
milk supply societies starred in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta which have federated themselves into 
a union. The union has, with the help of the 
Calcutta Municipality and the expert officers of 
Government erected a well equipped modern 
plant for pasteurizing milk, and while the milk 
supply it controls has been satisfactory to con¬ 
sumers it is interesting to note that by co-opera¬ 
tion the producers have also considerably 
improved their economic position, having paid 
off debts, bought more cattle, put up decent 
cattle sheds and accumulated substantial sums in 
their local societies in the shape of shares 
and reserves. A similar experiment 
his recently been undertaken in Madras. 
Co-operative creameries and ghee pro¬ 
ducing societies have also been started in one or 
two^ provinces.^ Another^ interesting develop- 

the Punjab and elsewhere. It is anticipated 
that these societies will assist in supplying the 
keen demand that exists for bulls of good 
stock, in a few provinces there are societies 
for rice-hulling, the manufacture of jaggery 
and for joint irrigation. The latter Is an 


interesting development of co-operation 
which though tried also in Bombay appears to 
have established itself in popular favour 
especially In the Burdwan Bivision of Bengal. 
This tract, once very flourishing, has been 
ravaged in recent years by frequent floods and 
famines, and the population had lost all initia¬ 
tive and sunk into poverty, while their lands 
deteriorated and malaria claimed a heavy toll. 
The starting of irrigation sooleties has opened 
a new chapter in the history of the tract and 
has revived the energy of the people and 
brought them together for common economic 
endeavour. Ginning on co-operative lines has 
also been attempted. An interesting experi¬ 
ment in agricultural co-operation is the 
starting in the Punjab of societies for 
the consolidation of small and scattered 
holdings. These arrange to regroup and 
re-allot the small and scattered holdings 
of members and if voluntary action proves 
sufficient for the purpose in other provinces, 
one of the gravest evil3 of modern Indian 
agriculture will be solved without the aid of State 
help or legislation. After the last floods that 
occurred four years ago in the central parts of the 
Madras Presidency co-operatlvc societies were 
started to enable agriculturists to reclaim their 
land by clearing away the layers of sand and 
replacing the soil. These societies received 
assistance from Government, both in the Bhape 
of long term capital and facilities for transport 
of material. Similarly after the heavy flood of 
1927 in North Gujarat and Western Sind recons¬ 
truction societies have been started in the devas¬ 
tated areas for repair and rebuilding of houses. 
The Punjab lias, in canal areas, some societies 
for slit clearance and reclamation of waste lands 
and Burma has led the way in the colonization of 
newly developed lands on co-operative lines. A 
number of societies have rocently been started 
in the Punjab to promote better farming, some 
of which merely call upon members to under¬ 
take certain improvements and introduce appro¬ 
ved method of agriculture while others go a 
stage farther and employ a staff for local ex¬ 
periment, research and demonstration work. In 
Bombay, a beginning was made In the direction 
of starting co-operative societies for joint farm¬ 
ing and the movement may lead to the evolution 
of a system of co-operative cultivation of land, 
such as has been extremely successful in Italy, in 
undeveloped tracts like those to be irrigated 
under the Sukkur Barrage Scheme. Proposals 
to encourage this form of co-operation have been 
submitted to the Government of Bombay by 
the Sind Co-operative Institute. 

Co-operation has already been successful 
to some extent In assuaging the evil effects 
of the agriculturist, but if the improve¬ 
ment in his economic condition is to be 
permanent it is essential that he should 
be prevailed upon to adopt improved 
methods of production. The Agricultural 
Departments in various provinces do under¬ 
take propagandist work with this object, 
but their efforts have not proved as suc¬ 
cessful as they bught to be. A co-operative 
society provides an effective agency for 
reaching the agriculturist, and in many places 
societies have been the means of bringing 
home to him the Daed for improved methods 
and have been made the centres for conducting 
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the propagandist activities of the Agricultural 
Department and district Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciations. As a result, a tew societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase modern 
agricultural implements, and the machinery 
recommended Dy the Department and to use 
the proper manures and the certified 
varieties of seeds. “ Wherever agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist* 
ance which each can derive from asso¬ 
ciation with the other they are fa«t developing 
a truly organic connection.” To this end, joint 
efforts are being promoted in almost all pro¬ 
vinces as both the Departments are in charge 
of one Minister. This co-ordination is secured 
by joint conferences, and joint boards of co¬ 
operation and agriculture and the starting of 
local agricultural associations registered under 
the Co-operative Societies Act. Several of these 
bodies have lately been started in Bihar and 
Orissa and in Bombay. In Bombay the taluka 
development associations undertake active 
propagandist work, hold demonstrations, and 
assist in the work of general economic improve¬ 
ment of the agriculturists. The subject of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation and even of agricultural 
credit came under enquiry by the Royal 
Commission of Agriculture in India whose Report 
was published in 1928. The Commission 
describe the co-operative movement as the 
greatest hope for the salvation of the rural 
masses from their crushing burden of debt and 
look upon it as the natural basis for social 
educational and economic development in India 
where the predominant industry is agriculture. 
They admit that there are defects in the present 
organization for rural credit but are confident 
that under the influence of patient persistent 
and systematic education of the members in the 
. principles and meaning of co-operation these de¬ 
fects are bound to disappear in course of time. The 
provision of this education in co-operation should, 
the Commission hold, be the principal care of 
provincial Co-operative Departments, and though 
the strengthening of the official staff is suggested 
the Commission also recommend the organiza¬ 
tion of supervising unions, federations and insti¬ 
tutes and the grant to those bodies of financial 
support. Recommendations aro also made for 
developing joint marketing of agricultural 
produce on co-operative lines and for utilizing 
the agency of co-operative organizations in the 
work of agricultural demonstration and propa¬ 
ganda, the supply of approved varieties of seeds, 
implements and manures, the consolidation 
of holdings and for social and educational 
betterment. 

Committee on Co-operation in India.— 

In July 1914, the Government of India issued a 
lengthy Resolution on Co-operation in Indfa, 
surveying its progress in the country during the 
previous ten years. In October of the same 
year, Government appointed a Committee under 
Sir Edward Maclagan to examine whether 
the movement, especially in its higher stages, 
and in its financial aspect was progressing 
on sound lines and to suggest any measures 
of improvement which seemed to be required. 
The enquiry was to be directed primarily to 
an examination of such matters as the cons¬ 
titution and working of,central and provin¬ 
cial banks, the Anancial connection between 
the various parts of the co-operative orga¬ 


nization, the audit, Inspection, and manage¬ 
ment of all classes of societies, and the 
utilization of the reserve funds. In Its 
Report, which was Issued in September 1915, 
the Committee stated that It had not 
coufined its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to it, for it had to recognise that the financial 
welfare of the higher stages of the co-operative 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation. The Government of India 
passed orders in 1918 on the recommendations 
in the light of the opinions of the Local Govern¬ 
ments. With a view further to elicit opinion on 
the recommendations, a special conference of the 
Registrars was convened in August 1918, 
to which all the Registrars aud a few selected 
nou-otfleial co-operators were invited. The 
Conference was also asked to consider the 
suggestion made by the Committee on Co¬ 
operation that as the financing of the move* 
ment Involved grave difficulties which baffled 
solution unless the discounting of pro-notes was 
arranged through an Imperial State Bank or 
the several Presidency Banks, a careful examin¬ 
ation of the question was immediately called 
for. A proposal was made for the appointment 
01 an expert committee, but the Government 
of India shelved it by stating that they 
would assemble the committee at some date 
convenient to them. The question has again 
assumed some importance in view of the pro¬ 
posal for an all-India Co-operative bank referred 
to above and also in view of the fact that 
the Report of the External Capital Committee 
issued in 1925 makes prominent mention of the 
value of the co-operative organisation in develop¬ 
ing credit facilities of the country. Pur¬ 
suant to the recommendations of the External 
Capital Committee, the Chambers of Commerce, 
both Indian and European, have urged the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the 
best methods of developing banking in India. 

Provincial Legislation—Under the Re¬ 
forms, co-operation has been made a provincial 
subject and also a transferred subject. The 
control of Co-operative Departments has been 
entrusted to Ministers and in Bombay the 
United Provinces, and the Central Provinces, 
Bills have been drawn up for enactment by the 
local Legislative Councils to take the place of 
the Co-operative Societies Act. The Bombay 
Co-operative Societies Bill was introduced in 
the Bombay Legislative Council in July 1924, 
and was finally passed into law in 1925. It 
reproduces, in the main, the framework of 
the Act of 1912 but introduces the following 
important modifications:— 

(i) The adoption of a scientific system of 

classifying societies. 

(ii) The improvement of the procedure for 

liquidation of cancelled societies. 

(iii) The extension of summary powers of 

recovery to the awards of arbitra¬ 
tors. 

( iv ) The provision of penalties against 

specified offences. 

No other provincial Council except Burma 
where a Provincial Act was placed on the statue 
book in 1927 has yet enacted legislation on 
similar lines. This suggestion has been accepted 
by Government and committees of inquiries have 
been appointed in all the provinces, consisting 
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of eight members each including a representative 
of co-operative interests. On the Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee the co-operative mo vement 
has two representatives. 

Provincial Inquiries— In the Central 

Provinces, owing to the drying up of recoveries 
and the issue of large advances to agriculturists to 
tide over the bad season of 1920-21 the fluid 
resources of the movement were seriously deple¬ 
ted and the Apex Bank was able to meet its 
liabilities only with the financial assistance 
of Government. The fluid resources of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished and 
the Local Government, with the concurrence of 
the Government of India, placed credits at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank and made 
advances direct to primary societies in the 
form of Tagavi loans. A Committee of In¬ 
quiry was appointed which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most Important oi which 
was a proposal to liquidate the Provincial Bank 
and to place central hanks in direct touch with 
commercial banks, This recommendation was, 
however, subsequently turned down by the 
Local Government, although some other re¬ 
commendations such as the division of agri¬ 
cultural finance into Bhort-term crop loans and 
long-term d on-crop loans met with a considera¬ 
ble measure of public support. In Bengal and the 
Punjab, the return of favourable seasons 
averted any breakdown of the system, which 
threatened to overtake the local co-operative 
organizations when agricultural scarcity on a 
wide scale caused serious difficulties some years 
ago. The same may now be asserted of the 
United Provinces, where there appeared to be 
some danger of the strain not being quite 
sccessfully withstood. The problem there iB 
now that of pushing ahead, and a Committee 
was appointed in 1925 to hold a comprehensive 
inquiry and to suggest the lines of future develop¬ 
ment. The Report of the Committee contains 
numerous recommendations on matters of 
detailed administration and proposals for 
strengthening the official staff of the 
Co-operative Department. The Committee 
recommended that central banks should be 
relieved of the work of supervision and inspec¬ 
tion which should be entrusted to a staff work¬ 
ing under the directions of the Standing Com¬ 
mittees of Co-operators. The Committee further 
suggested that a beginning might be made in 
the direction of constituting an apex bank for 
the province but their proposal has not found 
favour with the local Government. Commit¬ 
tees of Inquiry were also appointed in Bihar and 
Orissa and Mysore, in the former to advise about 
financial organization and official control and in 
the latter to lay down a policy of development 
particularly in relation to higner finance, non- 
credit co-operation, agricultural improvement 
and the relief of indebtedness. Pursuant to the 
recommendation of the Agricultural Commission 
a further comprehensive inquiry lias been 
ordered in Bihar and Orissa. In September 
1927, on the recommendation of the Madras 
Legislative Council, the Government of Madras 
iippointed a Committee to enquire into the pro¬ 
gress of the Co-operative movement in the Presi¬ 
dency and to suggest suitable measures for 
effecting necessary improvements. The Report 
of the Committee wag published in 1928, and 
deals exhaustively with the defects of the move¬ 


ment and sets forth in detail the suggested 
remedies. Prominent among these is the im¬ 
provement and strengthening of the system of 
supervising unions and the linking up of these 
with the provincial unions through district fed¬ 
erations. The provincial union and district fed¬ 
erations are charged with the duty of providing 
education and training and a system of liberal 
grants-in-aid is proposed to these bodies. Central 
banks are advised to undertake the inspection of 
affiliated societies by appointing their own staff 
and at the time subsidising the federation for the 
work of supervision. All other important recom¬ 
mendations are the separation of short term and 
long term finance in rural credit societies and 
the creation of a central land mortgage bank 
for the issue of debentures to finance local 
land mortgage banks. The Agricultural Com¬ 
mission were of opinion that similar inquiries 
could, with advantage, be undertaken in other 
provinces and pursuant to this suggestion the 
Government of Burma appointed a Committee 
of inquiry, the report of which has already been 
published. The report indicates that both the 
primary societies and the financing agencies are 
aofc in a sound financial condition while the 
system of guaranteeing unions has failed alto¬ 
gether. Recommendations are made for the 
improvement of the arrangements, supervision, 
inspection and control and the Committee pro¬ 
pose the winding up of the Provincial Bank and 
the creation of central banks for the districts. 
Government, however, have decided to recon¬ 
struct the Apex bank by granting to it a special 
credit of thirty lakhs ot rupees. 

Effect of Crises on Co-operation.— It la 
hardly possible without any close and scientific 
inquiry, such as has not yet been carried out, to 
appreciate accurately the effects of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement in enabling agriculturists to resist 
I the rigours of a famine as also to judge the reac¬ 
tion of the latter on the co-operative organisa- 
| tion as there is an interplay of various economic 
forces affecting the life and industry of agri¬ 
culturists, the proportionate value of which 
cannot be estimated easily. The agricultural 
season of 1918-19, however, put the co-operative 
organisation in most provinces to a very severe 
test and the reports for the succeeding years 
afford some Indication of the resisting power of 
the co-operative organization. 

With a better appreciation of the dependence 
of agricultural finance on the vagaries of sea¬ 
sons, and a more systematic management of the 
funds of central societies it is anticipated that in 
future the situation arising out of a failure of 
rains will be satisfactorily met. In 1918 and the 
1 olio wing months, practically the whole of the 
country was subjected to a banking crisis of con¬ 
siderable magnitude, but a marked feature of this 
crisis was a tendency to withdraw deposits from 
commercial institutions and to place them in 
co-operative banks. The outbreak of the 
War brought another set of influences into play 
and there wag a temporary tendency to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of new 
deposits. The disturbance was not serious 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of the year 1914-15, the situation became 
practically normal. In two of the provinces 
where the situation caused some anxiety owing 
to the cessation of fresh deposits in central 
banks, the Government sanctioned advances 
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to central societies to be utilized in the grant 
of urgent loans to agricultural societies or to 
meet withdrawals of deposits. The floods that 
overtook practically the whole of North Gujarat 
and one district of Sind in the earlier part of 
the monsoon of 1927 affected the working 
of co-operative societies in the flooded areas, 
but on the whlole, the movement rose to the 
occasion. Early arrangements were made for 
helping agriculturists to resow and to replenish 
their stocks of grain or fodder and replace lost 
cattle, implements or domestic necessaries of life. 
Advances were made for these purposes at the 
special rate of 5 per cent, interest and, later on, 
demands were investigated for rebuilding or 
repairing houses and funds were provided either 
through" co-operative agency or suitable recom¬ 
mendations were made to the local officials of 
Government. A charitable fund was also start¬ 
ed for relief of distress among members and 
contributions to this were received from all 
parts of India and also from Russia. 

Social Reform.—Co-operation has in 
some places stimulated the desire for education 
and members of rural societies have been 
known, even at advanced ages, to receive the 
elements of education to enable them to put 
their signatures on their societies’ papers, and to 
take a lively interest in the internal work of 
their institutions. In Bombay, night schools 
for adults were started with the aid of 
a splendid donation made by the late Sir 
Vithaldas D. Thackersey, while in the 
Punjab, Bihar, Bengal and elsewhere 
such expenditure on education is incurred 
by co-operative institutions themselves. In 
the Punjab separate rural societies have 
been registered to conduct night schools 
and also to insist on compulsory education 
for the children of members. The Punjab also 
possesses a number of societies for promotion 
of better living, the members of which societies 
lay down a social code for themselves. Breach 
of this code involves punishment by fines. 
The Madras Presidency has taken the lead in 
undertaking the work of rural reconstruction on 
a comprehensive basis in several districts, 
through the agency of local co-operative organi¬ 
zations financing the programme with the help of 
the central and provincial banks and co-ordin¬ 
ating it under the aegis of the provincial 
co-operative union. In Bengal, attempts have 
been made to fight the scourge of malaria 
and to promote village sanitation by starting 
anti-malarial co-operative societies. The 
societies are federated into a central union 
in Calcutta which supplements the local 
funds, co-ordinates the working of the | 


societies, Issues literature on hygiene and sani¬ 
tation, and arranges with local doctors for 
provision of free medical relief to members. 
There are not a few cases where a society has set 
Its face agaiDst drunkenness, expelled members 
notorious for their intemperate habits and 
has insisted on good ,moral conduct and 
attempted to improve the standard of life. 
Societies have occasionally condemned 
excessive expenditure on marriages, and have 
thus indirectly trained members to habits of 
thrift. The liquidation of old debts again has 
been rendered possible to a great extent and 
many an agriculturist who was formerly In a 
state of chronic indebtedness has beer relieved 
of all his debts and as a result of the practice of 
thrift freed from the necessity of incurring new 
ones. Credit has been much cheapened and 
it is now possible for the agriculturist to bor¬ 
row at 9 to 18 per cent, what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per cent, for¬ 
merly. It has been calculated that in interest 
alone the agriculturists of India, by taking 
I loans from co-operative credit societies instead 
of from the village money-lenders, are even now 
I saving themselves from an unnecessary burden 
•of over two crores of rupees. The villaco rates 
of interest have naturally gone down con¬ 
siderably. And tile Sowkar is, in most places, 
not the terror and the force that he was. 
Business habits have been inculcated with the 
beneficial result that the agriculturist has 
learnt to conduct his own work more effici¬ 
ently. Thrift has been encouraged and the value 
of savings better appreciated. Special societies 
are started in the Punjab to promote thrift, 
while in Bombay, Bengal and Bihar & Orissa, 
savings of members are attracted to the village 
credit societies and either special facilities are 
provided or special propaganda is conducted to 
induce members to save and deposit voluntarily. 
Association in a public Institution for common 
good has brought home to the people the bless¬ 
ings of unity and litigation has often decreased 
in villages with co-operative societies. In the 
Punjab, a number of societies have been started 
in rural areas whose members agree to refer 
all disputes to arbitration by chcir elected 
committees and to abide by the awards of 
arbitrators. Participation in the manage¬ 
ment of societies has instilled among members 
the important lessons of self-help and self- 
reliance ;but the most important achievement 
of co-oporation has been the development of a 
sense of communal life—a feeling of “ all for 
each and each for all”—among members of 
village societies and the gradual revival of the 
corporate instincts which made Indian rural 
organization famous in the world’s history. 
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Statistics of Co-operation. 



Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions (including Re-insurance Societies) .. 1,406 1,421 1,442 

Agricultural (including Cattle Insurance Societies) . 71,140 78,940 84,959 

Non-Agricultural . 7,069 8,133 9,092 

Total .. 80,182 89,071 96,091 






Number oj Societies by Provinces for 1927-28 only. 
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Statistics of Co-operation , 
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Statistics of Co-operation. 
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Statistics of Co-operation. 



Includes loans from Provincial or Central Bnn^s. 





Working Capital by Provinces for 1926-27 only . 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
of India (Calcutta).—Founded 1820. 
A Class Annual subscription Rs. 32. En¬ 
trance fee Rs. 8. B Class Annual subscription 
Rs. 12. Secretary : S. Percy-Lancaster, f.l.s., 
f.r.h.s,, m.r.a.8. 1, Alipore Road, Alipore. 

agri* Horticultural society of Burma.— 

Superintendent , C. A. Giffening, Agri-Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Kandawglay, Rangoon, 

Agri-horticultural Society of Madras.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
tor members in Class A Rs. 7, In Class B 
Rs. 3. Piesident: H. E. The Governor of 
Madras; Chairman : C. W. E. Collin, c. i. E., 
I. C. s.. Bon. Secretary ; Mr. P. F. Fyson ; 
Bon . Treasurer: Rao Bahadur V. Shun- 
mugham Chetty Garu, Teynampett, S. W., 
Madras. Superintendent: Mr. N. Ramalingam 
Nalker. Foreman , Ornamental Garden : Mr. N. 
Munisawmy Naiker. 

Anglo-Indian League. —To protect the 
interests of Anglo-Indians. President: Dr. H. 
N. B. Moreno, Ph. D. Honorary Secretary : 
Mrs. V. C. Bastien. Hon. Treasurer: Mr. S. V. 
Cowen. Office : 12, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

Anthropological Society op Bombay.— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers; 
and to publish a Journal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub¬ 
scription Rs. 10. President: Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., c.l.E., 
172, Hornby Road, Bombay. Hon. Secretary : 
Principal J. McKenzie, m.a. 

BENARES mathematical Society.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematica 
Society" in which original papers on Mathe¬ 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee Rs. 10. Annual sub¬ 
scription Rs. 12 (resident members) and Rs. 5 
(non-resident members). Patron : Sir William 
Marris, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e. Life President: Dr. 
G&ajsh Prasad, m.a. (Cantab),D.sc. Secretary : 
Prof. Chandi Prasad, m.a., b.sc. Treasurer: 
Prof;Pashapati Prasad, m.a., b.sc. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. —The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E. 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi¬ 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi¬ 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir R. G Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
handed over after his demise by his executors 


to the Institute and is now located In the 
Central Hall of the Institute. Since the 1st 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu¬ 
scripts formerly in charge of the Deccan 
College, together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs. 12,000 
a year for the publication of the Government 
Oriental Series. The Institute has under¬ 
taken to edit the Mahabharata critically at 
the request of the Chief of Aundh who has 
promised a grant of Rs. 5,000 annually for 
that purpose. Grants are being received from 
the University of Bombay, and the Govern¬ 
ments of Bombay, Burma, Baroda, Mysore 
and Madras as well as several Southern 
Mahratta States. The Institute has a journal 
called " Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute" 
published four times a year. It also held 
under its auspices the First Oriental Con¬ 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Owing to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple¬ 
mented by Grants in Aid from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home 
of the Servants of India Society. Since 
August 1927 the Institute has been conducting 
regular M. A. classes in Sanskrit and Ancient 
Indian Culture, where at present over 15 
students, paying Rs. 20 per term, are attend¬ 
ing. It is intended shortly to affiliate this class 
to the Bombay University. Minimum 
membership dues Rs. 10 a year or Rs. 100 
compounded for life. Members can, subject 
to certain conditions, borrow books from the 
library and get the Journal free and other 
publications (a list covering about 100 names 
sent free upon request) at concession rates. 
Secretary : Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Harvard). 

Bombay Art Society. —Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
Rs.10 ; Life member Rs. 100. Hon-Secretary : 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. Office : Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. —Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite¬ 
rature. Annual subscription Rs. 60. Secretary : 
Dr. Edward Parker, Town Hall, Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History Society. (Regis¬ 
tered under Act XXI of 1860.)—Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in all 
its branches. The Society has a membership 
of about 1,7.00 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
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of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society's collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal is published 
quarterly which contains articles on natural 
history and sport as well as descriptions of new 
species and local lists of different orders. The 
Society’s library is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofussii. The Society’s 
Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur¬ 
ing and mounting of trophies for members. 
Annual subscription Us. 25. Entrance fee 
Its. 20. Patrons : H. E. The Viceroy of India 
H. It. H. the Prince of Wales. Vice-Patrons : 
H. H. The Maharao of Cutch, g.C.s.i., g.c.i.e., 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, K.C.8.I., 
K.c.v.o., H. H. the Maharaja of Rewa, K.C.S.I., 

H. II. the Maharani of Dliar, H. H. the 
MahaLaja of Bhavnagar and Mr. E. V. Evans, 
Liverpool; Sir David Ezra, Kt., A. 8. Vcrnay, 
Esq., London. President: H. E. The Rt. 
Hon. Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, G.c. 

I. E., G.B.E., k.c.b. Vice-Presidents: The Hon. 
Mr. J. E. B. Hotson, c.s.i., r.c.s., H. H. The 
Maharao of Cutch, g.o.s.i., g.o.i.e., Rev. E. 
Blatter, S.J., ph.d., f.l.s. Honorary Secretary : 
Sir Reginald Spence, Kt., F.z.s. Curator : S. H. 
Prater, C.M.Z.s. Asstt. Curators : C. McCann, 
V. S. La Personne. Head Clerk : Mr. A. F. 
Fernandes. Offices : 6, Apoiio Street, Bombay. 

British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
It has fl Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 


The following table shows the growth 
the past few years in India and Burma ;— 
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in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab¬ 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, theD followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1818, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi¬ 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in nearly 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 11, 83,000 issues in 
1928. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por¬ 
tions in th« various vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under:— 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri¬ 
culates and the Bible to Graduates. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver¬ 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif¬ 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Be¬ 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there Is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society—which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society—the National Bible Society of Scot¬ 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Trunquebar Tamil Bible Society. 


in the British & Foreign Bible Society's work during 

Table of Circulation of the B.F.B.S. in India. 


Auxiliaries. 

1927. 

1926. 

1925. 

1924, 

Calcutta . 

174,924 

173,270 

122,781 

107,084 

Bombay . 

169,593 

155,116 

164,820 

161,263 

Madras . 

223,125 

211,787 

238,371 

215,247 

Bangalore. 

68,936 

17,461 

20,315 

29,088 

North India. 

154,272 

154,889 

133,238 

144,930 

Punjab . 

106,628 

73,843 

31,593 

61,781 

Burma . • • 

78,613 

75,452 

71,328 

63,472 

Total 

976,981 

861,818 

842,446 

782,865 


These returns do not include the ooples which any Auxiliary has’supplied to London or to 
other Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 
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British Indian Peoples* Association.—To 

protect the interests cf Domiciled Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians alike. President : 
Baja Bishee Case Law, O.I.E., m.l.O. Joint 
Bony. Secretary; Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, 
Ph.D. Office: 2, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

British Medical Association (Bombay 
Blanch).—Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte¬ 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretaries : Dr. B. B. 
Yodli, Sandhurst Building, Sandhurst lioad, 
Bombay; and Dr. F. D. Bana. 

Bombay Medical Union.— Founded 1883 
to promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay. The entrance 
fee for Besident members Rs. 5, monthly sub¬ 
scription Rs. 2, Absent members Be. 1, and 
non-resident members yearly subscription Bs. 
5. Bon. President : Dr. G. Y. Doshmukh, Bon. 
Vice Presiedens : Dr. 8. K. Vaidya and Dr. B. 
N. Cooper, Bon. Librarians : Dr. P. M. D. 
Jessawala and Dr. M. B. Thakore, Bo?i: 
Treasurer. Dr. Y. G. Nadgir, Bon. Secretaries : 
Dr. 8. J. Popat and Dr. B. (j. Lam, Top Floor, 
Alice Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary association.— Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general; ( b ) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
by holding classes and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise; ( d ) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chnwls, provided the people in such loca¬ 
lities or chawls give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in PrinceB9 Street, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Bs. 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1014, and opened in March, 1916, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, C and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Bon. Secretaiy, Dr. J. E. Sandilands, 
M.O., M.A., m.d., Executive Health Officer, 
Bombay. 

Calcutta Chess Society. —To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open to all. Patrons : J, 
B. Capabianca and Sir W. E. Greaves, Kt., 

L. L.D., President: —The Hon’blo Mr. Justice 

M. N. Mukerji, M.A., B.L., Vice-President: Dr. 
H. W. B. Moreno, Bon. Secretary : G. Dhara, 
Bon. Treasurer: B. B. Gosh, 93, Lower Cir¬ 
cular Road, Calcutta. 

Children’s Aid SociETYwas established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children’s Act by taking over res 
ponsibiuty for the maintenance of the Umar- 


khadi Children’s Remind Home, for the or¬ 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the Juve¬ 
nile Court and for the co-ordination of work 
done by voluntary supervision workers appoint¬ 
ed by the Court. The Society is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Its work lies amongst 
destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India, Juvenile offenders less than 16 years 
of age and children offended against by adult 
persons. President: H. E. The Bt Hon. Sir 
Frederick Sykes, P.C. ; Vice-President: The 
Hon.Mr. J.E.B. Hotson, C.S.T., I.C.S.; Chairman: 
Mr. N. W. Faith; Bon. Treasurer: Mr. 
Meyer Nissim ; and Secretary: Miss M. K. 
Davis, b.a. 

European Association.—T he European Asso¬ 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European De¬ 
fence Association, but the present title was 
adopted in 1913. The Association has for 
its maior object the organisation of European 
influence in the political life of India. The 
Head Offices (Central Administration) are at 
17, Stephen Court, Park Street, Calcutta. 
President: Mr. W. L. Travers, o.i.e., o.b.e., 
M.L.C. Vice-President: Mr. W. H. Thomson, 
m.l.O. and The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Froora; 
General Secretary : Colonel J. D. Crawford, 
D.S.O., M.C., m.l.a.; Asst. General Secre¬ 
taries: Mr. T. Chapman-Mortimcr and 
Mr. H. L. Walker ; Hon. General Treasurer : 
Mr. G. B. Morton ; Publication : “ The 

Review of India ”, obtainable from the 

General Secretary. 

Branches op the European associa¬ 
tion.— 

Assam.— Chairman, Mr. T. A. Chalmers, 
C.S.I., Bengal, Eastern. Chairman , Mr. 
J. M. Buttars, Secretary, Mr. N. J. 
Scott. 

Bengal, Western.—D. M. Archibald, 
Secretary, Mr. W. Y. Curtain. 

Bihar, North.— Chairman, Mr. J.B. Nor¬ 
man ; Secretary , Mr. W. H. Meyrick. 

Bombay.— Chairman ,Sir Reginald Spence; 
Secretary, Mr. B. J. Whitby. 

Chittauong.—M r. S. A. Hollingsworth; 
Secretary, Mr. C. Brian Boys. 

Darjeeling.— Chairman, Lt.-Co.l. J. O. 
Little ; Secretary, Mr. B. S. Hutchinson. 

Dooars.— Chairman, Mr. J. H. Cooper; 
Secretary, Mr. A. V. Pullan. 

Kankinarrah.— Chairman, Mr.G. Linton; 
Secretary, Mr. A Allan. 

Madras.—M r. G. W. Chambers, m.l.c.; 
Secretary , Mr. J. K. Metherell. 

Manbhum.— Chairman , Mr. D. D. Mac¬ 
Donald ; Secretary, Mr. B. Wilson Haig, 
M. I. Chem. E. 

Moulmein .—Chairm an, Mr. W. A. W 
Dawn ; Secretary, Mr. G. S. Harris. 

Nilgiris.— Chairman , Capt. E.G. Windle; 
Secretary , Mr. W. E. Forbes. 

Punjab.— Chairman , Mr. Owen Roberts, 
m.l.c.; Secretary , Major R. Corridon, 
M.V.O., M.B.E. 

Sind.— Chairman , Mr. R. S. Backhouse; 
Secretary, Mr. G. Jacob. 
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Sylhet.— Chairman : Mr. W. E. Mac¬ 
kenzie Hill; Secretary : Mr. W. B. 
Culbard. 

Cachar.— Chairman : Mr. H. Emblen; 
Secretary, Mr. H. Emblen. 

United Provinces. — Chairman, Mr. J.G- 
Ryan, m.b.e. ; Secretary: Mr. J.J. Fair* 

Trichinopoly. — Chairman, Mr. R. H. 
Martin. Secretary; Mr. R. H. Martin. 

Calcutta. — Chairman, Mr. W.H. Thomp¬ 
son, m.l.c. Secretary : Mr. T. Chapman 
Mortimer. 

Indian association for the Cultivation of 

Science (Calcutta).— Honorary Secretary, Prof. 
C. V. Raman, M.A., D.so., f.r.s., 210, Bow 
Bazaar Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Chemical Society. —Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P. C. Ray as President, and 
Professor J. N. Mukherjee, 92, Upper Circular 
Road. Calcutta, as Secretary. Bombay Mem - 
bers of the Council. Dr. A. R. Normand, PH. D. 
(Wilson College). Dr. A. N. Meldrum, D. sc. j 
(Royal Institute of Science); Rev. Father J.F. 
Caius, s.j., f. L. s. (St Xavier’s College). 

Bombay Branch of the Indian Chemical Society. I 
President: Rev. Father J. F. Caius, s. J., i 
F.L.S., Vice-Presidents : Dr. A.N. Meldrum, D. 
SC, Dr. A. R. Normand, ph. d.; Jt. Secretaries : 
Dr. Mata Prasad, D. c., Mr. B. S. Pant, s. sc., 
Treasurer: Khan Bahadur Dr. A. K. Turner, 

L. M.&.s., Ordinary Members of the Executive 
Committee : Dr. N. J. Vajifdar, B.A., L.M.<fe.s., 
Mr. G. C. Mitter, M. SC., Mr.S.M. Mehta, M. sc., 

Indian Institute of Political and Social. 
Science.-— Founded on aoth March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms * political * and 
* social' in their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs¬ 
tract political and social questions; to for¬ 
mulate considered views on current political 
and bocial questions; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Office: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Girgaum, Bombay. 
President: M. A. Jinnali, Bar-at-Law, 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, m.l.a., Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, 

M. A., ll.b., Advocate; Hon. Secretaries : 
Mr. S. G. Warty, m.a., and Mr. Mavji Govindji, 
Treasurer: Mr. V. R. Bhende. 

Indian Mathematical Society.-— Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts a bi-monthly 
journal in which papers on mathematical sub¬ 
jects are published and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals in all 
languages and new books on the subject. 
The library Is located in the Fergusson College', 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post. The Journal 
of the Society is published in Madras. There 
are about 225 members from all parts of 
India. President, V. Ramaswami Aiyar, m.a. 
(Retired), Deputy Collector, Chittoor. Secre¬ 


taries, Dr. R. V&idyanatha Swami, University, 
Madras, and Prof. Mukund Lai, Government 
College, Lahore. Librarian, Prof. V. B. 
Naik, Poona. 

Indian Roads and Transport Development 
Association, Ltd. —The Association was 
formed in 1926 and registered in October 1927, 
and is conducted on similar lines to the Euro¬ 
pean Association with a Council having Head¬ 
quarters In Bombay. The subscriptions for 
membership of the Association are Rs. 10 
(Life Membership) and Re. 1 annual sub¬ 
scription. 

The aims and objects of the Association are 
to promote the cause of Road Development 
throughout India by making representations 
to the Government of India, Government of 
Provinces, District Boards and other public 
bodies concerned, regarding the construction, 
improvement and maintenance of Roads and 
Bridges and the improvement of methods 
of transport ; to make representations to all 
or any of the bodies regarding the adjustment 
of taxation, customs duties and excise affecting 
motor vehicles and other modes of transport 
and employment of same, in such manner as 
to facilitate the development of Road 
Transport throughout India ; to educate the 
public by means of propaganda work and 
to create authoritative public opinion with 
regard to the needs of, and advantages to 
be derived from improved road communi¬ 
cations. All persons, firms or companies 
interested in Road and Transport problems 
are eligible for election as members. 

The Council consist of the following Members— 
H. E. Ormerod, (President) ; Sir N. N. Wadia, 
K.B.E., C.i.e., (Vice-President); E. Miller, 
m.l.c., R. Ricardo ; S. Guevrek ; Sir Hugh 
Cocke, M.L.A., and G. H. Cooke, repre¬ 
senting Madras Branch. Secretary and 
Treasurer—W. Chubb. 

Branches are already in existence in Bombay. 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi and Assam, and 
others are being formed in important centres. 

Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta.) 
— President , Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, 
k.c.i.e.; Vice-President, Mr. O. C. Gangoly, 
Solicitor. Editor " Rupam ft ; Joint Hon. Secre¬ 
taries, C. W. E. Cotton, and G. N. Tagore; 
Assistant Secretary, P. Chatterjee, Hon. Trea¬ 
surer , Rai Fanlndra Lai De, Bahadur. Office — 
6A, Corporation Street, Hindusthan Buildings, 
First-floor, Calcutta. 

India Sunday School Union.— The India 
Sunday School Union is an interdenomina¬ 
tional organisation having for its object the 
strengthening of religious and moral education 
throughout the Indian Empire. It embraces 
a Score of Auxiliaries, which are generally 
associated with language areas. There is a 
number of full-time workers, European and 
Indian, but much help is given in all parts of 
the organisation by honorary helpers. 

The I. S. S. U. was founded in Allahabad in 
1876. Its general committee is made up of 
representatives from the National Christian 
Council of India, from the auxiliaries, and from 
other sources. Funds for the carrying on 
of the work are partially found in India, but 
the major part is still provided by The World's 
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Sund ay School Association. The head quarters 
of the Union is at Coonoor in the Nilgiri Hills 
where besides the office and well-stocked 
book shop there is The St. Andrew Teacher 
Training Institution. In this Institution’s 
leaders in religious education from all parts 
of India are trained for their duties. 

Besides the central training college the chief 
activities of the Union are the providing of 
literature for the religious educational needs 
of India, good literature for teachers and for 
children, extension courses of lectures delivered 
In English or vernaculars in all parts of the 
Empire, the arranging of teachers’ conventions 
and conferences, the arrangement of examina¬ 
tions in Scripture for teachers and scholars 
in the Sunday Schools. 

The following journals and quarterlies are pub¬ 
lished by the I. S. S. U. 

The India Sunday School Journal, 

The Senior Lesson, Quarterly, 

The Junior Lesson, Quarterly, 

Senior Scholars’ Self-Teaching Quarterly. 

Approximately a million scholars in Sunday 
Schools and Day Schools are touched by the 
activities of the Union, and 60,000 to 70,000 
teachers. 

The officers of the I. S. S. U. are— President — 
Bishop J. W. Robinson, Delhi; Treasurer — 
W. H. Warren, Madras; General Secretary — 
E. A. Annett, Coonoor. 

Institution op Engineers (India). —The orga¬ 
nisation of the Institution commenced in 
1919 and it was inaugurated by H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford early in 1921. Its object is to pro¬ 
mote ami advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lines as are adopted by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in the 
United Kingdom. The standard of quali¬ 
fication is the same. Membership is divided 
Into four classes, viz., Members, Associate 
Members, Companions and Associates, and 
thero is an additional class for studonts. 
President , R. D. T. Alexander, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
T.D. Secretary, E. Powell Williams. Offices —8, 
Esplanade Row, East. P. O. Box 669, Calcutta. 

Madras Fine Arts Society.— Patron, H. E. 
the Rt. Hon. Viscount Goschen; President, 
The Hon. Mr. Justice E. H. Wallace ; Sec¬ 
retary, P. F. Fyson, Chcpauk, Presidency 
College, Madras. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
op the Royal Asiatic Society.— Secre¬ 
tary, B. W. Batchelor, Messrs. Binney & Co., 
Madras. 

National Horse -Breeding and show Society 
op India. —Formed in 1923. Objects: To 
form a national body of public opinion on 
horse-breeding matters; to encourage and 
promote horse-breeding in India; to protect 
and promote the interests of horse-breeders 
and to give them every encouragement; to 
Improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India; to prepare an Indian 
stud book; and to promote uniformity in all 
matters oonneoted with horse shows in India. 
Patron-in-Chief: —H. E. The Viceroy, President , 
Qolpppl fj. Hearle Cole, Q.B., CQteyapa, 


Montgomery District, Punjab ; Secretary, 
Major-General Sir Bernard James, c.B., o.i.e., 
m.v.o. The Society issues the following 
publications : An Illustrated Quarterly Journal 
In English and Urdu, Stallion Register and 
Supplement, Indian Stud Book, Record of 
Country Bred Racing, Ahmednagar Stud 
Book, Show Judging Pamphlet. The Society 
holds The Imperial Delhi Horse Show Annually 
in February. Registered Office —Remount Camp, 
Kingsway, Delhi. 

National Indian Association. —Founded in 
1870. Its objects are:—(a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country. ( b) To co-operate 
with all efforts made lor advancing Education 
and Social reform in India, (c) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India. In all the proceedings 
of the Association the principle of non-inter- 
lerence in religion and avoidance of political 
controversy is strictly maintained. It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Calcutta, Rangpur and Lahore, 
Bon . Secretary, Miss Beck, 21, Cromwell-road, 
London. Publication, The Indian Magazine 
and Review, (8 members a year) which chronicles 
the doings of the Association in England and 
in India, and takes note of movements for 
educational and social progress. It publishes 
articles about the East to interest Western 
readers, and articles about the West to 
interest readers in the East. Life Members — 
Ten Guineas. Annual Subscriptions : Members, 
one Guinea ; County Members, Ten shillings; 
Associates Students, Seven shillings and Six 
pence. 

Passengers’ and Traffic Relief Associa¬ 
tion. (Established in 1915). Bead Office — 
139, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. Objects : 

(a) To inquire into and ascertain grievances 
with respect to passengers in India generally. 

( b ) To petition Government, Local bodies. 
Railway, Steamers and other companies 
carrying passengers and traffic; to take all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain redress 
with regard to the said grievances, (c) To 
hold periodical meetings and discuss ques¬ 
tions relating to grievances, (d) To start 
branch offices throughout India, and to 
affiliate societies and bodies having 
objects similar to this Association. ( e ) To 
start a fund to meet expenses for carrying out 
tho objects of the Association. President — 
Meyer Niss’m, Esquire, M. a., Vice-Presidents- — 
L. R. Tairsee Esquire, B.A., Lachrnandas 
Daga, Esquire. Bon. Secretaries — Jivraj G. 
Nensey, Esquire, Khan Bahadur P. E. 
Ghninat. Assistant Secretary— Pestonji Jam- 
set ji, Esquire. 

Philatelic Society of India. —Formed March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Rs. 15. Secretary, 
Jno. Godinbo, 15, Burrow’s Street, Bombay. 
Photographic Society op India (Calcutta): 
—Annual subscription Rs. 30 (Town Mem¬ 
bers) and Rs. 15 (Mofussil members). En¬ 
trance fee Rs. 20 and Rs. 10. The Society 
is affiliated to the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain, London and holds annual 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging work from Its members only 
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There are excellent work-rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Society’s Head¬ 
quarters at 229,Lower Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 
Hon. Secretary: A. Hearn, 229, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Poona Seva Sadan Society.— This Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranade, Mr. G. K. Devadhar and a few other 
ladies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917. It is now working independently 
though for a few years in the beginning 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom¬ 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis¬ 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi¬ 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. Nominal 
fees are now being charged for Instruction, 
except for the Music Classes, for Special Classes 
in English, and for High School classes, etc. 
There are eight different departments sub¬ 
divided into 60 classes. Arrangements are made 
for training Nurses and Midwives and women 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons at the Sassoon Hos¬ 
pital, Poona, and a hostel is maintained for the 
former and two for those attending the Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon’s Classes. There is a Public 
Health School affiliated to the Lady Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child Welfare, 
Delhi. The number in these three hostels is 
now about 85. Besides there is a full-liedged 
Training College named after Bai Motlihai 
Wadia with about 46 students excluding those 
in the V. F. Class for being trained as 
Mistresses for Vernacular schools. This 
College is probably the only college in India 
maintained by a non-official, non-Christian 
missionary body teaching the full course. 
The lesults of the Certificate Examinations 
held in.the year 1927-28 under the authority 
of the local Government Training College for 
Women were as follows : I year senior 12. The 
total number of certificates granted so far is 
347 now. The Practising School for little girls 
attached to the Training College has now 
eleven classes with 265 students reading up to 
the Marathi VI Standard, English being 
taught in the V standard class. Primary 
Classes for grown up women teaching up tc 
the Marathi V Standard are attended by 
about 105 women. It is here that poor women 
are recruited for training as a teacher, nurse, 
midwife, or doctor. Special classes for teach¬ 
ing English, First Aid, Home Nursing were 
attended by about 93 students; the Music 
Clpsses by 112 students, and the Work room 
Classes for teaohing Sewing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 158 women. Thus, the 
total number of pupils is 984 to-day. There are 
two branches of the Society started at Satara 
and Baramati which are named after Lady 
Vithaldas Thakersey, the wife of the greatest 
helper of the Society so far, the late Sir Vithal¬ 
das D. Thakersey. Besides there are branches 
started at Bombay (Dadar and Girgaum), 
Sholapur, Ahmednagar Alibag, Nasik, Nagpur, 
Gwalior and Madras for either educational or 
medical work or for both. Thus the total 
number of women and girls including about 
150 duplications cn the rolls at these various 
Centres of the Society is over 1,500. There 
are in Poona six hostels, three of which are 


located at the headquarters and the other 
three Jn the Haste's Peth and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, etc., under training at the Sassoon 
Hospital. The number of resident students is 
above 260 in these six hostels. One of the 
thres hostels at the headquarters is intended 
for women of depressed classes. The number 
of tbese women at present is 7. In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee has 
been formed in England, which will enable the 
Society to send fully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training. Two fully qualified 
Nurses have so far been sent by the Society 
for their post graduate course in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
London, with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of Red Cross Society, Paris. 
There is an active infant Welfare centre and 
ante-natal clinics with the average daily 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant mothers. 
The Society has extended its medical activities 
in Bombay by undertaking, with the help 
of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, to 
work out the scheme of Matetnity, Infant 
Welfare, Child Welfare and General Nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervision of Mr. G. K. 
Devadhar/the organiser of the society. This 
scheme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Infant Welfare centres. 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, Alibag, Nasik, 
and Sholapur under the management of the 
society in connection with other organizations. 
Now Her Excellency the Countess of Irwin, the 
Countess of Reading, Lady Wilson,Lady Lloyd, 
Lady Willingdon, Lady Sydenham and 
Laay Chelmsford are Hon. Patronesses. The 
institution is largely dependent upon public 
contributions and Government assistance. 
The annual expenditure of the whole organiza¬ 
tion now exceeds Rs. 2,50,000. President: 
Shrimant Saubhagyavati H.H. the Ranisaheb 
of Sangli; Honorary Organiser and General 
Secretary : Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar, m.a., 
O.I.E.; Local Secretary and Treu„urer: Mrs. 
Yamunabai Bhat; Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development and Collections : 
Mrs. .lanakibai Bhat (Kaiser-i-Hind Silver 
Medal) ; Joint Lady Superintendents’. Mrs. 
Saralabai Nalk, m.a., and Miss Dwarkabai 
Bhat, b.a., b.t. ; Hon : Secretaries, Nursing and 
Medical Education Committee : Rao Bahadur 
Pr. P. V. Shikhare, L.M. *Sr 8., Dr. V. C. 
Gokhale, L.M. & s. and Dr. N. L. Ranade, 

B.A., M.B.B.S. 

Press-owners’ assooiation, Bombay— 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
roprietors and to take such steps as may 
e necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

Office: —Gaiwadi, Girgaum, Bombay 4. 
President Shet Pandurang Javjee, J. P. 
Secretary —Mr. Manilal C. Modi. 

Rangoon Literary Society.— President, H . E. 
The Governor of Burma. Hon . Secretary, 
Mrs. C. Peacock, 17, York Road. 
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Recreation Club Institute. —This Institu -1 
tion was started in 1912*13 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library I 
in Bombay. Its central office is in Bombay [ 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. The aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, eco¬ 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and to take all con¬ 
structive means to achieve the above objects. 
The Institute has 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indus¬ 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc. 
It also issues two Anglo-Vernacular papers, 
The lemaUy (a weekly) and The Nizari (» ; 
monthly), lion. Secretary , Mr. Hasan Lalji 
Devraj. 

royal Society of arts, Indian Section.— 
This Society was founded in London in 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section. In 1857, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that ” a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one for English, America ana 
so on.” It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and iu 
1868 be renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a Committe* 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. " The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Society. 
It has had great results In India by spread¬ 
ing Information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufacture* 
and Indian products could most usefully j 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and , 
progress of India itself. The Section has i 
received great help from the Indian press and ! 
it has In return been of service to the Indian j 
press in supplying useful information to it. 
It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Colonies, a large proportion of the 
resent number of members come from the 
ependencies of the Empire abroad.” Sec¬ 
retary of the Society : G. K. Menzies, M.A.; 
Secretary of the-Indian and Dominions and 
Colonies Sections : W. Perry ,b.a„ i.o.s. (retir 
ed) 18, John Street, Adelpht, Loudon. W. C. *• 

SERVANTS op India Society.— The Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon. Mr.G. 
K. Gokhale in 1905, is a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 


may be able to give. Its objects are to train 
national missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people. Its present 
strength is 22 Ordinary members, 2 members 
under training, 2 permanent assistants, 1 Attache 
and 2 probationers. The Society has its head¬ 
quarters in Poona with branches at Madras, 
Bombay, Allahabad and Nagpur and 
other Centres of work at Dohad in Gujerat: 
Mangalore and Calfcut in the Madras Presidency 
Lucknow in U. P., Lahore in the Punjab 
and Cuttack in Bihar and Orissa. 


The Society’s work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid equal emphasis 
on social economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in these 
fields. The political work is done through the 
I legislatures, the non-official political organiza¬ 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and pro¬ 
paganda. The Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
| Sastri was in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council and in the new Council of State till 
1 1924 and has to his credit many achievements. 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru was a member of 
! the U. P. Legislative Council and is now a 
! member of the Legislative Assembly. He takes 
' special interest in the questions of the Indiani- 
J sation of Army, public services, education and 
i Indians overseas. Mr. N. M. Joshi has been a 
{ nominated member of the Assembly since 1921 
and has to his credit many a labour legislation. 

! Mr. N. A. Dravid was for three years a member 
of the C. P. Council. Mr. Joshi was a member of 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and Mr. R. R. 
Bakhale a member of the Board of the Port of 
Bombay for a short period. Mr. Kunzru has 
been the General Secretary of the National 
Liberal Federation of India, and Messrs. Joshi, 
S. P. Andrews, Dube and K. P. Kaul are Secre¬ 
taries of its Provincial branches and have all 
done the work of organising political confer¬ 
ences. Messrs. Sastri and Kunzru were 
members of the Liberal Party’s deputation 
to England during the Reforms period of 1919- 
20. Mr. Sastri again toured some of the Domi¬ 
nions in 1921 on behalf of the Government of 
India to secure legitimate rights for Indians 
there; attended as India’s representative the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and the 
Washington Naval Disarmament. Conference; 
went to England in 1923 as a Leader of the 
Kenva Deputation of the Indian Legislature; 
went in 1927 to South Africa as Agent-General 
of the Government of India under the now 
famous Cape Town Agreement for eighteen 
months; and lastly went to Kenya in 1929 on 
behalf of Government to place the Kenya 
Indian’s case before Sir Samual Wilson. His 
achievements in South Africa are a marvel 
to the world and brought the White and Indian 
communities together. Mr. Kunzru went in 
1929 to Kenya to preside over the East African 
Congress and to England as the spokesman 
of the Kenya Indians to put their case before 
the British Government. Mr. P. Kodand Rao 
! W as in South Africa with Mr. Sastri and in Kenya 
1 with Mr. Kunzru and has mastered the question 
1 of Indians there. Mr. Tiwari was a member 
of the Government delegation to a few British 
Colonies in 1921-22. Mr. Joshi was a member 
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of the Nehru Committee which is the author of 
the now famous Nehru Report on Constitutional 
Reforms. 

In the field of social economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied. 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
IT. P. Seva Samiti, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abori¬ 
ginal tribes iu Guierat. The Seva Sadan has 
been a model institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work. The Social Service 
League has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers In 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samiti 
is an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 

J rtaces such as Hardwar and Benares, and work- 
ng in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chitalia 
conducts the BhaginiSamaj for social educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies. Tho Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed 
Class Mission in the orthodox region of Malabar 
and is conducting through it and the Devadhar 
Malabar Reconstruction Trust many social 
activities at Calicut and Mangalore. In the 
Co-operative movement the Society has done 
the pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies. During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in every part of India. By 
its work in the Moplah rebellion, the Society has 
become a household name in Malabar. Mr. 
Sastri was for many years a member of the 
Madras University Senate. Mr. Kunzru is a 
member of tho Allahabad and Benares Univer¬ 
sity Senates and Syndicates and Mr. Dube a 
member of the Lucknow University Court and 
of the Lucknow District Local Board. 

The Society has taken equally prominent part 
in various labour activities. Messrs. Joshi and 
Bakhale have been General and Assistant 1 
Secretaries of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
since 1925 and are greatly responsible for the 
shape given to the labour movement and for } 
the organisational work particularly in Bombay. 
They have been President and General Secretary 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union since 1920 
and have conducted many Textile strikes. Mr. 
Joshi attended five times the International 
Labour Conference at Washington and Geneva 
as Indian Worker’s Delegate and the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference in 1925. 
Mr. Bakhale went to Europe in 1928 to attend 
on behalf of Indian labour, the Geneva Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference, the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference, the Inter¬ 
national Textile Worker’s Congress, the Labour 
and Socialist International Congress and the 
British Trades Union Congress. He studied the 
Trade Union movement in Great Britain, Ger¬ 
many and Russia. Mr. Parulekar and a few 
other members of the Society are doing similar 
labour work. Messrs. Sastri and Joshi are mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour. 


The Society conducts three papers.—The’£er- 
vants of India, an English weekly of which Mr* 
S. G. Vaze is Editor, the Dnyan Prdkash, 
the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr. 
Limaye is the Editor and the Hitawad, a bi-week¬ 
ly. Mr. Parulekar conducts the All-India Trade 
Union Bulletin , Mr. K. G. Sivaswami the Co¬ 
operative Bulletin in Madras, and Mr. A. V. 
Patwardhan, tho Sansthani Swaraj, a Marathi 
weekly for the benefit of the subjects of Indian 
States. The Society has also published several 
pamphlets on public questions of the day. 

The question of the subjects of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A. V. Patwardhan and A. V. Thakkar 
are devoting a part of their energies for that 
work. 

Mr.G. K. Devadhar is the President of the 
Society after Mr. Sastri who occupied that post 
from 1915 to 1927. Messrs. Sastri, Devadhar* 
Kunzru and Dravid are senior members of the 
four branches. Mr. Patwardhan is the Secretary 
of the Society and Mr. Joshi the Secretary of the 
Bombay Branch. 

The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
body which does not recognise any caste dis¬ 
tinctions. 

Seva Sadan. —The Seva Sadan Society was 
Btarted on the 11th of July 1908, by the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabarl. It Is the pioneer In¬ 
dian ladies’ society for training Indian sisters 
mlnlstrant and serving (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch waa 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The Society maintains the following depart¬ 
ments of work : (1) Home for the Hometese ; 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes); (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes; (4) Home Education Classesr 
(5) Industrial Department Including a work¬ 
room, Sewing, Cutting, Hosiery, Cane-work, 
Cookery, Fancy Embroidery and Artificial 
Flowers are among the chief industries taught. 
Total number of women in the different 
classes is nearly 460. 

Secretary , Miss B. A. Engineer, m.a., ll.b., 

M.B.E., J.l*. 

Consumptives’ Home Society. —This So¬ 

ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala¬ 
bar! and Mr. Dayaram Gidulmal on the 1st 
of June 1909. It was registered under 
Act XTI of 1860. Mr. Malabarl secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Dharampur (SimlaHills) from H. H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, (or a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Rs. one lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium.** 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad. The Sana¬ 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 90 patients in¬ 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis. The Sana¬ 
torium has its own dairy and is called the Ba- 
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Pirojbai R. H. Patuck Dairy. The Recrea¬ 
tion Hall U called <r The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall" after the name of the Maha¬ 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malrtfri collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Es 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charitable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890. Ncuily Rs. 2,60,000 
have been spent on laying oui the sites, build¬ 
ings, etc., and the current annual expendi¬ 
ture is about Rs. 46,000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S.P. Wadia is the 
Hon. Secretary and Diwan Bahadur K. 
M. Jhaveri is the Hon. Treasurer. 

Society for the Protection of Children in 
Western India. — Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle, Matunga. 

Founded—To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these objects; to promote 
education ; and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription for 
annual membership, Rs. 10 ; for Life Mem¬ 
bership, Rs. 100. President :—Dr. Sir Temuljl 
B. Nariman, Kt. 

Honorary Secretaries : Dr. Mrs. D. A. De- 
Monte, and Mr. R. P. Masani, m.a., lion. 
Treasurer, Khan Bahadur H. S. Katrak. 

Theosophical Educational Trust.— -This 
Society was established in 1913 and 
stands for the education of Indian boys and 
girls, In which the physical, emotional, in¬ 
tellectual and religious welfare are equally 
attended to. The general educational policy of 
the Trust Is embodied in “ Principles of 
Education " by Dr. Besant. The chief schools 
and colleges maintained are (1) Tlieosophical 
School and College at Adyar (Residential and 
€o-educational); (2) Tlieosophical College 
and High School at Madanpalli (Co-Educa¬ 
tional); (3) Theosophical School for Boys at 
Benares ; (4) Theosophical Collego for Women 
at Benares. It is under contemplation 
to open a Unitary Residential University 
at Madanapalli and apply for a charter. Pre¬ 
sident , Dr. Annie Besant; Secretary, Mr. Iqbal 
Narain Gurtu, m.l.c. Mr. G. V. Subba 
Rao, Additional Secretary ; Treasurer, Mr. A. 
Schwarz, (Headquarters are at Adyar.) 

Western India National Liberal associa¬ 
tion —( Founded in 1919).—The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (b) of Reso¬ 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view—to do sustained work for the poli¬ 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of publicinterest ; and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

The Association accepts Article I of the 
Constitution of the Indian National Congress 
Organization as it stood in 1919 and will 
work for the fulfilment of the declaration 


made by His Majesty’s Government on the 
20th August 1917, in accordance with the 
principles embodied therein. For the pro¬ 
motion of its aims and objects the Associa¬ 
tion shall pursue the following principles, 
policy and methods:— (a) Law-abiding and 
constitutional methods of agitation or work; 
(6) Co-operation with Government, when¬ 
ever possible and constitutional opposition 
to it, whenever necessary ; and (c) Fostering a 
spirit of broadminded liberalism based 
on principles of liberty, equality and frater¬ 
nity, among the different classes and com¬ 
munities of the people. 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members 
who are elected every three years. 

President, The Hon’bleSir D. E. Wacha, Kt. 
M.c.s.; Vice-President, Sir Chimanlal H. 
Setalvad, K.O.I.E., LL.D., Hon. Secretaries, 
Mr. Kazi Kablruddin, Bar.-at-Law ; Mr. J. 
R. B. Jeejeebhoy ; Mr. J. R. Gharpure, 
B.A. ll.b., and Mr. N. M. Joshi, B.A., m.l.a. 
Assistant Secretary : —Mr. V. R. Bhendc. 

Office,: —Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

WOMEN’S INDIAN ASSOCIATION. —This Asso¬ 

ciation was started in Advar, Madras, in 
1917, with aims of service to women 
similar to those of the Seva Sadan in 
Bombay. In ten years it has been able to 
start 70 branches and it has now over 3,000 
members. It establishes classes, meeting 
places, and regular lecture programmes for 
women in each of these branches. Each 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the need of the locality. Classes are held to 
teach the vernaculars, English, needle-work— 
plain and fancy-first-aid, rattan-work and 
music. Weekly lectures are given on subjocts 
of general interest relating to women, such as 
health, education, religion, civic responsibi¬ 
lities, woman suffrage, etc. Though started 
entirely as an educational institution, the 
movement for the Reform Bill proved that a 
most necessary part of work for the advance¬ 
ment of women was propaganda in support 
of women suffrage. Accordingly the gaining 
of the vote for women was added to the 
objects of the Association and the Associa¬ 
tion specialises on woman suffrage and the 
removal of sex disqualification from all fran¬ 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
municipal and legislative councils. Valuable 
work along these lines has been done by the 
Association as this is the only woman suffrage 
organization in India. The Association pub¬ 
lishes a monthly magazine, Stri-Dharma Edited 
by Shrimati Malati Patwardham, B. A., in En¬ 
glish with Hindi, Tamil and Telugu articles. 
(Rs. 4 to non-members, Rs. 2 to members). It 
is an all-India Association. Its largest branch 
Is in Bombay, its greatest number of branches 
in South India, but yearly additional branches 
are being started in other provinces, and there 
are flourishing branches as far north as Lahore 
and Lashkar. The prospects of rapid growth 
lor tne Association are very bright as it has 
been found that women everywhere welcome 
the self-development which the establishment 
of these branches brings. The Association is 
affiliated with the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance and the International 
Women’s League for Peace and freedom 
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Objects :— 

To present to women tbeir responsibility as 
daughters of India; 

To band women Into groups for the purpose 
of self-development, education, and the 
definite service of others ; 

To secure the abolition of child-marriage and 
child-parenthood ; 

To help them to realise that the future of 
India lies largely in their hands, for as wives 
and mothers, they have the task of training 
and guiding and forming the character of the 
future rulers of India; 

To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as It is or may be 
granted to men ; 

To secure for women the right to be elected as 
members on all Municipal and Legislative 
Councils. 

Headquarters: Adyar, Madras. President — 
Dr. Annie Besant. Vice-Presidents —Dr. 
Multhulakshmi, m.l.c. Mrs. Jinarajadasa. 
Hon. General Secretary— Sh ri mati Malati 
Patwardhom, b.a. Hon . Treasurer*— Shrimatl 
Ammu Swaminadhan. 

Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold—spiritual, 
social, mental and physical—needs of young 
men. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ‘ local ’ Associations are auto¬ 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the national union and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa¬ 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters :—Allahabad ; Banga¬ 
lore ; Alleppey ; Bombay ; Calcutta ; Calicut; 
Coimbatore; Colombo; Galle ; Hyderabad: 
Jubbulpore; Kandy; Karachi ; Kunnam- 
kulam ; Kottayam; Lahore ; Madras ; Nagpur ; 
Naini Tal; Poona; Rangoon; Secundera¬ 
bad ; Simla ; Ootacarcund ; Welling¬ 
ton ; Delhi; Jaffna; Madura; Murree; 
Risalpur; Trivandrum. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 107 specially trained full-time Secretaries. 
A feature of the Y .M. C. A. in India is the 
international character of Its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 14 Americans, 4 Canadians, 
19 Englishmen, 2 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 2 Anglo- 
Indians, 1 Dane, 3 Australians and 60 Indians 
and Ceylonese. 

The classes of people reached by the Indian 
Y. M. C. A. and the lines of service it attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows:— 
Generally: —1. Literature :—Publication of 
original works and reprints, Four series: 


” Heritage of India; " “ Religious Quest 
of India“ Religious Life of India 
“ Makers of Modern India.” 

2. Lecture Bureau :—Many thousands 
of slides on a wide variety of education¬ 
al and recreational topics serving a clientele 
in over 700 centres m India. 

3. Physical—Training Physical Dlrectors- 
for schools and colleges, fostering play¬ 
ground movement, Olympics. 

4. British Army Work in a number of centre* 
and especially on the N. W. Frontier. 

Boys :—Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Camps, etc. 
Students :—Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian students in Britain :—Specially in 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

** Citizens ” :—( i.e ., English-educated Indians 
Ceylonese and Burmese): Reading Rooms,. 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences; 
Study-Circles; handling many subjects of 
vital interest—social, intellectual and 
religious. 

Soldiers :—Institutes and Holiday Homes. 
Anglo-Indians :—Hostels, Institutes, Em¬ 
ployment Bureaux. 

Europeans :—Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 

Labourers in Mills :—“ Welfare” Work. 
Indians in Fiji .— 

Rural Communities .—“ Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion” work embracing Co-operative Bank¬ 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Education in four Selected Centres. 

A monthly magazine, the Young Men of 
India, is Issued at Rs. 5 per annum, including 
postage. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 170 local Y.M.C.As.) calls for a 
Budget of Rs. 2,04,480 in 1929. Of this 
sum, Rs. 66,«f>0 has to be raised from the 
public in India. 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. The officers 
are :— 

Patron :—His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Baron 
Irwin of Kirby-Underdale, P.C., G.O.S.I., 
g.o.i E. Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India. 

President of the National Council :—The Most 
Rev. Dr. Foss Westcott, Metropolitan of 
India. 

General Secretary K. T. Paul, O.B.E., B.A. 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings :—Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebseh Street, and 
Reynolds Road. The President is Mr* 
W. H. Neilson, O.B.E., m.i.c.e., and the 

General Secretary is Mr. W. H. Bryant, m.b.e. 
In connection with each branch there is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men. These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors. Eacii Branch organisation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of their members. A Welfare Service, 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting five centres, serving mill workers,. 
Municipal menial employees and Railway 
employees. A programme of education* 
lectures, physical culture, play and general 
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uplift, profitably fills up the leisure time 
of the workers and their families. The 
Association is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds in the city, which 
are financed bv the Municipality. Three 
new centres will shortly open, two more for 
Municipal menial employees and one for the 
Port Trust families in Antop village. 

Young Women's Christian association op 
India, Burma and Ceylon.— This Asso¬ 
ciation founded in the year 1875 was orga¬ 
nized nationally in 1896. The aim of the As¬ 
sociation is to promote the physical, intel¬ 
lectual, social and spiritual welfare of young 
women and girls in India, European, Anglo- 
Indian and Indian. This is done by the 
establishment of local branches in different 
centres. At present they number 92 includ¬ 
ing city and student branches. The Asso¬ 
ciations in big cities have a large member¬ 
ship including most classes of the com¬ 
munity. The needs of girls are met by 
physical drill, recreation, clubs and classes, 
lectures, commercial classes, Bible Study 
and devotional meetings, and meetings 
for social intercourse. Boarding Homes, 
some of them holding as many as 70 
girls, are established where there is a 
demand for them and the Association, at 
present, owns 21 including 8 holiday homes 
{n the hills. These hostels accommodate 
working girls, teachers, nurses, students 
and apprentices. Rates vary according to the 
residents’ salaries and accommodation 
though all equally receive the benefits 
of a comfortable home, good food and 
wholesome surroundings. The holiday 
homes provide cheap holidays in healthy sur¬ 
roundings and also accommodate girls who 
work in the hills during the hot season. Tn 
addition to holiday homes Summer Confer¬ 
ences are held annually at Anandagiri. The 
Conference estate owned by the Association 
in Ootacamund and in the North Indian 
Centre. Special Girls Camps are arranged 
from time to time in many centres. 


Travellers’ aid work is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large 
number of transient guests and visitors are 
accommodated in the Homes in these centes. 
The Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the agency of which many 
girls find positions. The Commercial schools 
train girls for office and business life. These 
larger Associations are manned by a staff of 
trained secretaries, some of whom come from 
Great Britain, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. The others are found 
and trained in India. In many of the smaller 
branches where the work is of a simpler nature, 
it is carried on by voluntary workers who 
render faithful service year by year. The ma¬ 
jority of the Indian branches are also carried 
on in this way. The Student Department is 
affiliated to the World's Student Christian Fe¬ 
deration and has 40 branches in the various 
Schools and Colleges. 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World’s Committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, is international and 
inter-denominational. Full membership is 
confined to members of the Christian Church, 
but Associate membership is open to any girl 
or woman of good character, no matter what 
her religion may be. The National Head¬ 
quarters are situated in Calcutta and business 
is conducted by the National Committee 
which has a representative membership In all 
parts of India, also in Burma and Ceylon. 

The Patroness of the Association is H. E. 
Lady Irwin. 

Copies of the annual reports and other print¬ 
ed matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 1C, Ashutosh Mukerji Road, 
(P. 0. Elgin Road), Calcutta. The Official 
Organ of the Association is the “Woman's 
Outlook,” an illustrated monthly magazine, 
which supplies women living in India 
with a good magazine at tlie price of 
Rs. 2-0-0, post free, per annum. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


Tha Association of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913. Its objects 
are:— 

(1) To facilitate intercommunication and 
co-operation between women belonging to 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India. 

(2) To provide a meacg of keeping In touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom, 
by communication with the British Federa¬ 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and tor concerted action by university 

- women. 

Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates; but Associate Member¬ 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 


Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa¬ 
tion and interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has four branches. The addresses of tne Hono¬ 
rary Secretaries are as follows :— 

Hon. General Secretary Mrs. E.F. Blngeley, 
c/o P. 0. B. 535, Bombay. 

Bony. Local Secretaries. 

Bombay ..Mrs. Blair, Arthur House, 

Cooperage, Bombay. 

Calcutta .. Hon. Secretary c /o Miss Cor¬ 

nelia Sorabji, 28, Chowinghee, 
Calcutta. 

Delhi . -Mrs. Blomfleld, Aurinzot Rd., 

Raisin a, Delhi. 

Punjab . .Mrs. Irving, 16, Davis Road, 

Lahore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
i Branches are influential and have repeatedly inter- 
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venedwith good effect bo educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, tor instance, made investigations 
onbehalfof the Education Department, Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com¬ 
mission, etc., and have supplied, through the 
International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of Introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities. The Calcutta Branch 
carried through an Important, exhibition of Food 
Products. 

The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Socia) 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub-committee, organized public meeting for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was being or had been recently 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay, They were remarkably successful. The 
Bombay Buroau was eventually merged into 
the employment Bateau established by 
the Women’s Council; the Calcutta Bureau has 
earned to exist. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King¬ 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perform. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

This is an organization conceived to unite for 
service and fellowship all University Women of 
whatever race or Universlty who may be resident 
in India. Units representing British Universities, 
Indian Universities and American Universities 
severally have existed since 1913 (Britain) and 
1920 (India and America) respectively. 

These Units are now fused together into one 
body : and are as such affiliated to the Interna¬ 
tional Federation of University Women which 
embraces 31 countries of the world and has Its 
headquarters at Crosby Hall, Cheque Walk, 
London. 

This International Federation is then a kind of 
League of Nations In which the University is the 
Unit: and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world-friendship, and world- 
service, will easily be imagined. 


As forming one Family, its Members help the 
common causo of women : they help one another 
by inspiration and interchange of service : they 
help the country for which as individual Units 
they stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inter¬ 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva. 

The benefit to Members individually also Is 
great. The Club Houses of the Federation all 
over the world are open to them. Equally so 
are all Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation. 

During 1929 these last have included. Scholar¬ 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree : resi¬ 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chiefly for Medical 
or Scientific research by Australia and America. 

A special scholarship was offered in 1929 
by Barnard College, Columbia University to 
under-graduates from India. 

Membership is open to Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that University. Colonial Graduates are at 
present attached to the British Unit. 
Subscriptions .—British Unit . .Its. 3 a year. 

Indian Unit . .Its. 2 a year. 

American Unit . Rs. 2 a year. 

The Federation has Branches in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Lahore, Madras, Kodaikanal. Each 
Branch has its local Committee. But as a whole 
the Federation is under a Central Committee with 
Headquarters at Calcutta for the years 1928 and 
1929. Headquarters are at Bombay for 
1930-31. 

Office Bearers, Central Committee. 
President —Mrs. Stewart Macpherson. 

Local Representatives. 

Bombay . .Miss Pipper. 

Miss Kanga. 

Calcutta . .Miss Cornelia Sorabji. 

Punjab .. Mrs. Skemp 
Miss Zutsi. 

Madras ..Miss P. Seetha. 

Honorary General Secretary Mrs. Doctor 
Hirji Mansions, Bombay. 

Applications for membership should be made 
to ttie Honorary General Secretary who will 
forward the same to the Local Secretary to whose 
Unit it may appertain. 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 



Esta- 

blishec 


| Subscription. 


Name of Club* 

Club-house. 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 

Secretory. 




nua 

thly. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

j 

Abbottawad 

•• 

Abbottabad, N. W. F. 
Provinces. 

24 

12 

,,, 

Col. S.G.L. Steele, O.B. 

C. F. Turpin. 


1890 

Madras 

75 

1 0 


1863 

Agra Cantonment 

75 

.. 

1 12 

Capt. A. Catling. 

AhMEDNAGAR 

1889 

50 


11 

Major K. E.S. Stewart, 
M.O 

Aijal . 

1893 

Lushai Hills, E. B. & 

32 


20 

Capt. A. L. Fell. 


Assam. 

100 


18 

Lt. P. W. Grant. 

Ajmtbrtz 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh .. 



1870 

Borar . 

100 


15 

R. L. Johnston. 

Allahabad .. 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

io 

12 

Capr. E. N. Ryder, 
M.B.E., D.C.M 

AMRAOTI 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

100 

30 

6 

13 

20 

E. W, Nix-James. 

Capt. G, W. Baldwin. 

Bangalore, United 

1868 

38, Residency Road .. 

100 

10 

11 

C. H. Bull. 

Service. 

Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardens 

50 

** 

9 

Capt. T. Adams. 

Barisal 

1804 

Backergunj, Barisal .. 

32 

.. 

13 

Wm. Stewart. 

BARRACFPORE 

1850 

Grand Trunk Road, S. 

100 

•• 

15 

W. H. Jacques. 


Riverside. 





BASSEIN GYMKHkNA . 

1881 

Fytche Street, Bassein, 
Burma. 

Close to Race Course.. 

50 

•• 

11 

G. C. Payne. 

Belgium 

1884 

60 

•• 

13 

Major G. A. R. Spain. 

Benares 

.. 


20 


16 

Capt. W. T. Clyde. 

Bengal 

1827 

33, Chowringhee Road, 

500 

25 

18 

Lt.-Col. H. De L. Fer¬ 


Calcutta. 




guson, D. S. O. 

O. W. Tandy Green. 

Bengal united Ser¬ 

1845 

29, Chowringhce Road. 

150 

20 

14 

vice. 

Bombay 

1882 

Esplanade Road 

300 

12 

10 

W. F. Murdoch. 

Bombay Gymkhana.. 


75 

12 ! 

9 

J. B. Rjoclay and 
W. H. Liley. 

Byoulla 

1833 

Bellasis Road, Bombay 

350 

24 i 

1 

12 

H. F. llobbs, D.s.o., 

M C 

Calcutta 

1907 

241, Lower Circular i 
Road. 

200 

120 j 

10 

Dr. S. Goswami and 
I)r. A. Jardiue M. 






Inst. C. E. 

Oawnporb 

; 1844 

Cawnpore 

50 

•• ; 

10 

R. Wilmot. 

Chittagong .. 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chitta¬ 

75 

12 

10 

J. B. Kindersley, i.C.S. 

Club op Central 1 

1885 

gong. 

Mhow .. 

60 

.. i 

15 

Capt. F. B. Hailstone, 

India. 






R. A. 

Club op Western 

1865 

Elphinstone Road ; 

200 

12 j 

10 

Capt. H. A. Bleach. 

India. 


Poona. 


| 



Cochin 

1870 

i 

100 

18 | 

10 

A. Meadows. 

cooonada .. 

1856 

Coconada 

70 


10 

F.N. Ryalls. 

Coimbatore . 

1808 

Coimbatore .. 

75 

9 

10 

W. H. Millar. 

COONOOR 

1894 

Coonoor, Nilgiris 

100 

12 ! 

8 

A. Per rival Dali. 

Dacca 

1864 

Dacca. 

50 

•• 

20 

E. E. English, i.p. 

Dalhousie .. 

.. . 

Dalhousie, Punjab .. 


15 

7 

W. L. Stevensou. 

Darjeeling .. 

1868 . 

Auckland Road 

100 

16 

7* 

A. A. Price. 

Delhi 

1898 1 

Ludlow Castle., Delhi.. 

100 

15 

15 

A.R. Ball. 
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Name of Club. 


Esta¬ 

blished, 


Club-home. 


Subscription. 


Ent. 


An¬ 

nual 


Mon¬ 

thly. 


Secretary. 


JflANSI 


Madras 


Id idras 

TAN. 


COSMOPOU 


Malabar 

MAYMYO 

MOOLTAN 

Nmnital 

OOTACAMUND 

Orient 
Pegu .. 

PESHAWAR 

Punjab 

Quetta 


Rangoon Gymkhana 
Rangoon Boat Club 

Rajputana 

Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club. 

Royal Calcutta Turf 
Club. 

Royal Western 
India Golf Clttr. 
Saturday 


SBOUNDERABAD 

Shillong 

Sialkoi 


1887 

1831 

1873 

1884 

1901 

1892 

1884 

1840 

1871 

1883 

1879 

1879 

1874 


1880 

1880 


1861 


1883 

1878 


Next to Public Gar¬ 
dens, Jhansi. 

Mount Road, Madras.. 

Mount Road .. 

Beach Road, Calicut.. 


Mooltan 


Ootacamuiid, Nilglri 
Hills. 

Chowpat.y, Bombay . 
Prome Road, Rangoon 
Peshawar 

Upper Mall, Lahore .. 
Quetta 

Halpin Rd., Rangoon. 
Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

Mount Abu .. 

Apollo Bunder 

11, Russell Street 


Nasik. 

7, Wood Street, Cal 
cutta. 

Sccunderabad(Deccan) 


Northbrook 
Shillong. 
Sialkot, Punjab 


Road 


Rs. 

75 

250 

150 

100 

101 

50 

150 

150 

300 

300 

50 

150 

120 

75 

48 

50 

450 

500 

75 

100 

100 

100 


Rs. 


Rs. 

17 

10 

5 

12 

20 

15 

10 

10 

6 

12 

12 

12 

18 

10 

5 

8 

12 


Capt. J.M. S. Gardner 
I.A.S.C. 

J. A. Thomson. 

Kao Bahadur C. V. 
Krishnaswami Chet- 
ty Garu. 

A. G. B. Cameron. 
E.A. C. Walker, I.S.O. 
Capt. N.E..Tones. 
Lt.-Col. J. de Grey, 

O.B.E , F.R.G.S. 

Capt. T. de C. Croft. 

S. D. Smith and R. M, 
Chinoy. 

A. J. Page, i.r.s. 

Major E. E- Hills. 

R. G. R. Saulez. 

Col. A. L. Barrett, 
d. s. o. 

Capt. C. L. Foreman. 
C. M. W. de Facleu. 

R. E. Coupland. 

Capt. Henderson. 

Capt. A. Howard, M.0. 


W. B. Bushby. 

H. G. G. Mackayand 
M. E. Trollope. 
Lt.-Col, W. C. Clark, 
i). 9.0. 

F. M. Clifford. 

Lieut. W. H. Williams, 
A.E 0. 


SIND .. ' 

Tbtohinopoly 

Tutioorin .. 

United Service Club. 

United Service Club, 
Lucknow, 

Upper Burma 

Western India Turp. 

Willingdon Sports 

Whbler 


1871 

1869 

1885 

1860 

1861 

1889 

1917 

1863 


Karachi 
Cantonment .. 
Tutlcorin 

Simla. 

Cbutter Manzll Palace. 

Fort Dufferin, Man 
dalay. 

Bombay and Poona .. 
Clerk Road, Bombay.. 
The Mall, Meerut .. 


300 

90 

50 

200 

100 

50 

50 

500 

75 


12 

12 

6 

12 

12 

15 

120 


12 Major J. C, Crocker. 


12 

13 

12 

10 


10 


Dr. C, E. R. Norman. ' 
G. A. C. Acres. 

Major L.B. Grant, T.P 
E. J. Hawkins. 

D. G. W. Davies. 

Malor J. E. Hughes. 
W. Botterill. 

Major R. K. Webb. 
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ROTARY IN INDIA. 


ROTARY CLUBS IN INDIA. 

F. E. James, Honorary Commissioner, I.B. 

C.M.J.S., Area, 200, Mount Road, Madras, 

India. 

Calcutta (1929) Pres. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, 3 
Turner Street; Hon. Secy. 1). C. Ghose, 23, 
Debender Ghose Road, Bhowanipore, Every 
Tuesday, 1-30 p.m., Pcliti’s Restaurant. 

Lahore (1927) Pres. W. .1. Campbell; Hon 
Secy. D. May Airimlell ; livery Tuesday 
1-30 p.m., Nedou’s Hotel- -except May to 
Sept. 8-45 p.m. 

Bombay (1930), Pres. S. T. Sheppard, The 
Timm of India, Hon. Secy., Dr. lid ward 
.A. Parker, C/o, Elphinstone College; Asst. 
Hon. Secy. W. Bryant, Y. M. C. A. Every 
Tuesday, 1-30 p.m., Mongini Restauiant. 

Delhi (1929) Pres. R. T. H. Mackenzie; Hon. * 
Secy., W. G. Gilbert, 49, Rajpur Road. Every | 
Friday, 1-30 p.m., Maiden's Hotel except 
May to Sept, then 1st and 3rd Friday, 8-45 p.m. | 


RANGOON (1929) Pres., C. F. Grant, 361, Prom 
Road ; Hon. Secy. W. E. Heath, c/o Royal 
Insurance Co., 56, Pliayre St., L. Layton, e/o 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Joint 
Hon. Secretary. A. B. Judson, Asst. Hon. 
Secretary, Every Tuesday, 1 p.m., Strand 
Hotel. 

CEYLON. 

Colombo (1929) Pres. Col. T. Y. Wright, c/o 
Carson <V Co., Hon. Secy. O. P. Wishard, 
Y.M.C.A., P. (). Box 38i, Every Thursday 
1 p.in., Grand Oriental Hotel. 

Madras (1929) Pres. G. G. Armstrong, The 
Harbour; Hon. Secy. A. C. Phillips, Hotel 
Spencer. Every Friday 1-30 p.m. Gymkhana 
Club. 

BURMA. 

Thayetmyo (1929) Pres. W. L. Barretto ; Hon. 
Secy., IT Ua Them. Every Saturday, 5 p.m 
Rotary (dub House. 


The Church. 


The Church of England in India became on 
March 1, 1930, a sell-governing branch of the. 
Anglican Communion. Until that date, it laid 
been an integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops wero considered to be sulfragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury. 'This legal 
bond was severed by the passing of the Indian 
Chureli Act and Measure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under the Act, 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon has 
been free to manage its own affairs, although, 
as it states in the Preamble to its Constitution, 
it has no intention or desire “ to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fundamental principles, but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if it should 
abandon those fundamental principles it would 
break spiritual continuity with its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity.” 

Like all the other branches of the Anglican 
communion the Church of India Burma and 
Ceylon is Episcopal. It is composed of fourteen 
sees, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Lahore, Rangoon, Travancore and Cochin, 
Cliota Nagour, Lucknow, Tinnevolley and 
Madura, Nagpur, Dornakal, Assam and Nasik. 
Of these the first to be erected was Calcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasik in 3930. Vacancies 
on the Episcopal Bench are filled by election 
each diocese electing its own bishop. The 
Bishops rule the Church and to them is reserved 
the final word In all matters of faith and order, 
but they rule in conjunction with u system 
of Councils which has been framed so as to 


give the greatest possible amount of reprosen 
tation to the whole body of the faithful. The 
foundation of the system is the Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
convenor and chairman. Every baptised, 
and confirmed member of the Church residing 
in the parochial area who contributes, in some 
recognised way, to the financial support of 
the Church, is a member of the Parochial Council 
of the ecclesiastical area in which lie resides 
and is called a Qualified Elector. 

Above the Parochial Councils come the 
Diocesan Councils. All Priests holding the 
Bishop’s license are members of the Diocesan 
Council and to it are sent Lay Representatives 
elected by the Qualified Electors of every 
Parochial' Council. The Diocesan Councils 
manage all purely domestic matters and have 
the light of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may interest them. They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council. General Councils are 
held not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta. They consist of three “Houses,” 
Bishops, I ’’icsts and Laymen. Every Diocesan 
Bishop lias a place in the House of Bishops. 
The other two Houses are formed by the elected 
representatives of the Diocesan Councils. The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together, 
but any House has the right to meet alone 
if it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
policy or classify its opinions. A “ Canon ” 
of the Church is a Resolution passed with 
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additional precautions ensuring due considera¬ 
tion by all three Houses. In all questions 
touching faith or Order the position of the 
episcopate as the divinely authorised teacher 
of the Church is most carefully safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone, without the concurrence 
of the other Houses, can issue Determinations 
about both subjects. But no Determination 
of the Bishops can be the subject of disciplinary 
action until it has become a Canon. 

Every priest before being licensed to work 
in the Church of India Burma and Ceylon 
takes an oath of obedience to the Canons. 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment. —At 

the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
acknowledged that it was responsible for pro¬ 
viding for the spiritual needs of the Soldiers ana 
Civilians whom it brought out to India. These 
responsibilities it discharges by maintaining an 
establishment of chaplains and churches for 
the four principal denominations of Christians— 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
and the Free Churches. The Chaplains of the 
two first named groups are appointed by the 
Secretary of State for India, the Anglicans on 
the recommendation of a Selection Committee 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
Chairman. They are paid by Government 
and pensioned after a covenanted period of 
service. Although they form a definite Depart¬ 
ment of Government they are not subject, to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiastical 
superiors. The Presbyterian Chaplains are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments. The Anglican chaplains are 
always chaplains of stations and have the 
pastoral care of all the inhabitants of the station 
who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but when troops are 
included in the number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
flrst claim on their services. The chaplains 
and their congregations are members of the 
Church of India Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence in India and have full rights of repre¬ 
sentation in the Councils of the Church. Their 
right, to the use in worship of the Prayer | 
Book of the Church of England is not only , 
acknowledged in the Constitution of the Church 
but is also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
Church Act. 

Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog¬ 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish¬ 
ment Chaplains and their congregations. These 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur. 
Before 1930 they formed part of the Establish¬ 
ment. One of the difficulties which the Church 
is facing is that the Government Block Grant 
is not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops. In consequence the Church 
is struggling to raise Diocesan Endowment 
Funds to make up deficits. More serious 
still, however, is the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1924, when 
In pursuance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post-war conditions it cut down 
the number of its chaplains by sixty. Tills 
set the dioceses a very difficult task. It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salaries I 


of Diocesan Chaplains and to furnish funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations previously maintained bv Government. 
Realising the magnitude of this burden Goven- 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven years 
by means of a very generous Block Grant. 
The question of the continuance of this grant 
is to be reconsidered in 1931. If the grant is 
considerably reduced the situation in most 
dioceses will be very serious. Either the 
Church must raise and devote to its European 
work a greatly incrased sum of money or many 
of the churches in up-country stations will 
have to be closed. The chief sufferers will be 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled community 
which on account of “ Indianisation *' is less 
able than ever to carry the burden which it 
seems must inevitably be laid upon it. The 
difficulty of raising funds for the education 
of the children of this community and of obtain¬ 
ing priests to work for it becomes greater year 
by year. Nevertheless the Domiciled Com¬ 
munity is the backbone of the Church in India 
and it is through this community that the 
conversion of India must come. 

The Churches in India have not been 
wholly blind to these facts and bavo made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needs of 
the immunity in spite of lack of real support 
from home. The education of its children 
is very largely in the hands of the Christian 
denominations though there aro a few 
institutions such as the La Martlniere 
•Senoois, on a nou-d©nominations basis; 

but they are exceptional. In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis¬ 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
cnerosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
e found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
I Church comes next, and the American Metbo- 
[ rtisfcs have established some excellent schools 
I In the larger hill-stations. The yresbyterlans 
are also well represented in this field, particu¬ 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-in- 
aid from Government, and are regularly in¬ 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera¬ 
tion of the denominational principle ana Its 
frank recognition by Government, there Is no 
“ religious difficulty ” in the schools of the . 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 

Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means Improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen¬ 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in¬ 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. 
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Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere oJ 
influence, Goa being the metropolltical see oi 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris¬ 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 332,000 
were added during the decade 1911-192]. 
The total of “Syrian" Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 315,000, as 
against 367,000 in 1901. Protestant Chris¬ 
tiana (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 2,9SO,000, an increase of 
547,000 since 1911. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now close on five millions. In fact it pro¬ 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from t* e 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
luring the previous decade was nearly lOO.Ol’O 
per annum. 

The Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813. They 
have thus been at work m the Indian mission 
field for over 110 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris* 
tlan missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
la the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 Report of the National 
Christian Council for India they are teaching 
420,255 children in 12,699 ebmentary schools, 
mostly situated in villages. The majority 
(243,895) of children in these schools are non- 
Christians. The same is true also of the secon¬ 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges. The former number 523 with 70,254 
male and 25,303 female pupils. There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containing 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students. Ol 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians. 
From the standpoint of missionary policy much 
Importance is attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the Christian faith. The 
statesman ana the publicist are chiefly inter¬ 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these Institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideal & 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges nnder Protestant auspices 
aie the Madras Christian College; the Duff 
College, Calcutta; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 
the Forman College, Lahore, and three women’s 
colleges—the Women's Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn College at Luck¬ 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana. The Roman Catholics have a large 
number of educational institutions, ranging 


from small village si-hools to great colleges 
preparing students for University degrees. 
But the proportion of Christian students in 
their institutions is very much larger than 
in those of the Protestant bodies. The pro¬ 
portion of literates amongst native Roman 
Catholics is probably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts; but compared witli 
Hindus and Mahomedans it is conspicuously 
higher. The Roman Catholics have some 
3,000 elementary schools in which 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving instruction. 
In middle and high schools they have 
143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of both 
sexes. These figures, however, include a laige 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wider 
spread results, is the philanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu¬ 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphau children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. But 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisation or method. A izre«t 
stimulus was also given te medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up In 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie¬ 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 Industrial 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department the Salva¬ 
tion Army hold a prominent place; and the 
confidence of Government \n their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of Industry. 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India ” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely Jie outward and visible sign of 
a greai stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

Reunion.—For very many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much 
more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen¬ 
dom. These divisions are duo to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst Chris¬ 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divid¬ 
ing line is that between Christ and Mahoramed 
or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
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ground of paganism they are conscious of a rial 
fundamental unity in Christ. Compared with the 
greatness of the gulf wjiich separates Christian 
from non-Christian, the differences of “ con¬ 
fession ” and 4 4 order " which separate Chris¬ 
tian from Christian seem to be whoily arti¬ 
ficial and negligible. In consequence the 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowhere so strong as in India. 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which is a group -union of five of the principal 
Protestant communions, and as these bodies 
are in communion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union. The S.I.U.C. is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc¬ 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Roman Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical. This will mean that a 
real National. Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac¬ 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the Historic 
Episcopate, it will be linked up with the Catholic 
tiadition of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Uhurch Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions—the United 
Provinces, South India, Tiavancore and Cochin 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Rajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro¬ 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820, in the Punjab 
in 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron¬ 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. 8. controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 
women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel.- 

Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases manned by the S. P. G., are 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 


College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially In 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Madura. r lhe S. P. G. 
also maintains an important Criminal Tribes 
Settlement at Hubli, in the Bombay Carnatic. 
There are 116,000 Indian Christians under the 
aegis of the S. P. G.; 90 ordained European 
missionaries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies.—The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880. 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mission 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany , which is known all over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com¬ 
monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has houses 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionary 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross, 
Uraarkhadi, whero there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the All-Saints’ Sisters. Other Anglican sister¬ 
hoods represented in India aro the Clewei 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Churcb 
(Kilburn)at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon¬ 
esses' Association of Lahore carries on important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Hazaribagh, and 
the Mission of the* Church of England In Canada 
working at Kangra and Paiampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 

An interesting development has lately taken 
place in the Anglican communion. In 1922 the 
foundations were laid of a new Religious com¬ 
munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ. The aim of 
its members is to enable Indians and Europeans 
to live together a common life based upon the 
three-fold vow r s of poverty, chastity and obedi¬ 
ence and by living together to develop the Reli¬ 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India. 
Indians appreciate fully the value of 44 renuncia¬ 
tion”. The Sangh hopes to commend Chris¬ 
tianity to India by presenting it with a concrete 
illustration of Christian asceticism. The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecreted by 
Dr. Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, in 1928. It is 
situated in Poona and it contained at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indians and 7 Europeans. It shows every sign 
of life and growth. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Westcott. Most Rev. Foss, d.d. .. .. Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Ridsdale, Rev. Arthur Cyril, m.a., D.D., f.r.a.s., On leave from 1st November 1927. 
f.r. met. s. 

Grimes, Vcn’ble Cecil John .. .. .. Archdeacon of Calcutta and Senior Chaplain, St. 

Joha’s Church, Calcutta. 
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Dyer, Rev. Basil Saunders, b.a .Chaplain, Kasauli, Punjab. 

Birch, Rev. Ormonde Winstanley, M.c.Chaplain, Shillong, Assam. 

Thomson, Rev. Thomas Albert.On leave. 

Williams, Rev. Henry Frank Fulford, m.a. .. Chaplain, St. John’s Church, Calcutta. 

Wilkinson, Rev. Ernest Roland, m. a .Chaplain, Darjeeling. 

Lee, Rev. Philip Erskine, m.a. .. .. .. Chaplain, Kidderpur. 

And 8 Junior Chaplains. 

Church op Scotland. 

Mitchell, Rev. James Donald, M.A., b.d., t. p. .. Presidency Senior Chaplain , Church of Sct&land 

Bengal, and Senior Chaplain, St. Andrew 
Church, Calcutta. 

McCaul, Rev. Matthew Wilson, b.a. . . Senior Chaplain, Church of Scotland. 

Hort, Rev. George Murray Davidson, m.a., b.d. Second Chaplain, St. Andrews’ Church, Calcutta 

Church of Rome. 

Perier, The Most Rev. Dr. Ferdinand, s.J. .. Arch-bishop, Calcutta. 

Bryan, Rev. Leo. s. J.Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail. 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Acland. Right Revrend Richard Dyke, m.a. .. Lord Bishop, Bombay. 

Martinaale, Ven’ble Henry, m.a .Archdeacon. 

Walker, G. L.Registrar of the Diocese. 

Senior Chaplains. 


Colder, Rev. Charles Bernard Gray, m.a. 

Hewitt, Rev. George. 

Ryall, Rev. Charles Richard, m.a., d.d., b.a. 

Mason, Rev. Charles Douglas Thomas, m.a., a.k.c. . 
Harvey, Rev. George Frederick, m.a. 

Dart, Rev. John Lovering Campbell, m.a. 

Wonnald, Rev. Robert Leonard, m.a. 

Ashley-Brown, Rev. W. 

Dossetor Rev. F. E. m.a. 

And 6 Junior C 


Chaplain, St. Mary’s, Poona. 

(On leave.) 

(On leave.) 

Chaplain, Deolali. 

Senior Presidency Cliaplain. 

Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop of Bombay 
Belgaum. 

Kirkee. 

(On leave). 


Chaplains of the Church of Scotland. 


Rennie, Rev. J. Y., m.a., b.d., d. Litt. .. .. (On leave.) 

McLean, Rov. L., M.A., b.d. .Chaplain, Poona and Kirkee 

Mclellan, Rev. D. T. H.(On Deputation.) 

Rustledge, Rev. J. W., m.a .Cliaplain, Karachi. 

Chaplains of the Church of Rome. 

Lima, Most Rev. Joachim .. .Archbishop of Bombay. 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


Birch, The Rev. 0. W., M.c. 
Brown, Rev., H. G. 
Farrimond, Rev. W. m.a., m.c. 
Wood, Rev. W. H. S., m.c. 
Sefton, Rev. T. 


Chaplains. 

.. Shillong. 

.. Darrang. 

. .. Lakhimpur 

.. Silchar. 

.. Sibsagar. 


^•Paid from All-India Grant. 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains. 

Young, Rev. E. J.Senior Chaplain, Bankipore. 

Cowham, Rev. A. G. .Chaplain of Dinapore. 


Additional Clergy. 

Perfect, Rev. H.Bhagalpur. 

Sage, Rev. W. H.Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

Ethelred Judah, Rev. E. A. .Muzaffapur and Darbhanga. 

Bewsher, Rev. Robert .Ranchi. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Deparment. 

The right Reverend .Norman Henry Tubbs, Lord Bishop of Rangoon. M.A., d.d. 
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Senior Chaplains, 

Cowper-Johnson, The Ven’ble Wilfrid Harry, Archdeacon of Rangoon and Bishop's Com- 
M.A. raissary. 

Anderson, Rev. Nicol Keith, m.a. .. .. Chaplain, Rangoon Cathedral. 

Park, Rev. William Robert, O.I.E., o.b.e, m.a. .. Chaplain, Mandalay. 

Thursfleld, Rev. Gerald Arthur Richard, M.A. .. Chaplain, Maymyo. (On leave). 

Delahay, Rev. William.Chaplain, Rangoon Cantonment, Rangoon. 

Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Wood, Right Reverend Alex., m.a., Ph. ]>., o.b.e., Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 

L).D. 

Ledgard, The Ven’ble Ralph Gilbert, M.A. .. Archdeacon. (On leave). 

Roberts, The Ven’ble Arthur Betton .. .. On leave. 

Bridges, The Rev. Francis, m.a. .. .. .. Kamptee. 

Carter, Rev. Bryan Barnard, m.a. .. .. Mhow. 

Horwood, Rev. K. C. .. .. .. .. Saugor. 

Clarke, Rev. Richard Charles Bolingbroke, M.A. .. (On leave). 

Martin, Rev. Frederick William.Services placed at the disposal of the U. P. 

Government 25th February, 1929. 

Day, Rev. Edward Ridlay, m.a. .. .. .. Nagpur. 

Warmington, Rev. Guy Wilson, m.a. .. .. Nasirabad. 

de Sails, Revd. Andrew Augustine. Fane, b.a. .. Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulpore. 

Sandes, Revd. A. M., m.a. .Mhow. Second Chaplain. 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chttrch of England. 

Waller, Right Reverend Edward Harry Mans- Lord Bishop of Madras, 
field, d.d. 

Crichton, Ven’hle Walter Richard .. .. Archdeacon. Senior Joint Chaplain, St. George’s 

Cathedral, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Bishop. 

Sell, W. C.Registrar of the Diocese and Secretary to the 

Lord Bishop. 

Mrittond^JoSisf Mr/ll. } Actin S Registrar of the Diocese and Secretary to the Lord Bishop. 

Senior Chaplains. 

Borlase, Rev. John Jennings Dingle, b.a., ll.d., Chaplaiu of St. Mark’s Church, Bangalore, an 
m.b.m. of Mercara and Mysore. 

Haejdng, Rev. Henry, m.a. .. .. .. On leave. 

Bull, Rev. Francis Faulkner .. .. .. Do. 

Jones, Rev. Hugh, m.a. .. .. .. .. Cliaplain, Vepery 

Langdale Smith, Rev. Richard Marmaduke b.a., Fort St. George. 

# 

And 10 Junior Chaplains. 

Church of Scotland. 

Lee, Rev. R. El.Presidency Senior Chaplain, St, Andrew's 

Church, Madras. 

Short, Rev. G., m.d. .. ..Secunderabad. 

Mackenzie, Rev. Donald Francis, M.A.Bangalore. 
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North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplain. 

Deveuish, Rev. C.R.S., b.a. .Nowshera. 

.Tfnior Chaplains. 

Evers, Rev. M. S. . .. Hazara (Abbottabad.) 

Lester-Garland, Rev. G. IL .. ., .. Razmak (Waziristan.) 

Strip, Rev. E. A. K. .. .. .. .. Peshawar. 

Claydon, Rev. E. .. .. .. .Derajat (Kohat.) 

Tucker, Rev. G. E. .. .. .. .. Risalpur. 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Durrant, The Right Reverend H. R., M.A., d.d. . Lord Bishop of Lahore. 

Wheeler, The Ven’ble Canon Hugh Trevor, m.a. Archdeacon, Lahore. Bishop’s Commissary in 

Addition. 

Barne, Rev. Canon Georgo Dunsford, m.a. (Oxon.) On Foreign Service. Serving under the G. of I 
Army Department, as Principal. The Lawrence (On leave). 

England, Rev. Herbert George, M.A., (Darham).. Royal Military School, Sanawur. 

Strand-Jones, Rev. John, b.A., (Oxon.) .. .. Do. 

Hemming, Rev. ("anon Charles Henry, m.a. .. Do. 

Kerr, Rev. George Henry Bruce, m.a., (Dur.) .. Murree. 

Garden, Rev. Henry Craven, m.a., (Dur.) .. (On leave). 

Mclvelvie, Rev. Robert Fritz Stanley, m.a., B.P., Nearer Gallics. 

(Oxon.) 

Lister, Rev. J. G., M.A. .. .. .. .. Rawalpindi. 

Marshall, Rev. Norman Edwyn, m.a. .. .. (On leave). 

Johnston, Rev. G. F. .. .. .. .. Quetta. 

Devenish, Rev. R. C. S., b.a. .. .. .. Nowshera. 

Rennison, Rev. Eric. David Robert, b.a. .. Karachi. 

Gorrie, Rev. L. M.Simla. 

And 24 Junior Chaplains. 

United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Saunders, The Right Revd. Charles John God- Bishop of Lucknow. Headquarters, Allahabad 

Bill, The ven’ble S. A., m.a. .Archdeacon of Lucknow and Bishop’s Com¬ 

missary. Head quarters, Naini Tal. (On 
leave.) 

Ooliu, Rev. C. J.Officiating Ditto. 

Westmacott, R. .. .. .. .. .. Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow. Head 

quarters, Calcutta. 


Senior Chaplains. 

Pad field, Rev. George Augustus Selwyn .. (On leave). 

Meyler, Rev. Edward Mowbray, b.a. 

Cotton, Rev. Canon Ben, m.a. .. .. .. rhaubaitra. 

Smith, Rev. Francis Herbert, m.a. .. .. (On leave). 

Bill, The Ven’ble Sidney Alfred, m.a .(On leave). 

Cohu, Rev. Clifford John, m.a. .. .. . . Naini Tal. 

Talbot Rev. Alfred Dixon .. .. .. Allahabad. (Civil). 

Dunlop, Rev. Douglas Lyall Chandlee, m.a. .. Lucknow . (Cantt.) 
Maynard, Rev. Bertram Martin .. .. .. Cawupore. 

Broughton, Rev. Arthur Hardwicke, m.a. .. Jhansi. 

Rigg, Rev. Arthur Cecil Pletroni, M.A. .. .. Agra. 

Additional Clejgiy. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Ingram, Rev. James William, m.a., b.d. .. Attached. Army Department, Delhi. On 

leave.) 

McLian, Rev. L&nchlan ., .. .. .. Ditto. (Officiating.) 

McLellan, Rev. Duncan Tait Huteliiuson, M.A. .. Jhansi (Army.) 

Rutledge, Rev. James William Renwik, m.a. .. Cawnpore (Army.) 

Acting Chaplain. 

Haziert Rev. Calvin H. b.a. ..Allahabad. 
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THE BOMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India, 1924, gives the following tables:— 


— 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1. British India and Indian 

States — 

(a) iAtin Rite .. 

(b) Svriac Rite .. 

2. French India 

3. Portuguese India .. 

1,312,224 

315,923 

25,859 

262,650 

1,614,620 

364,660 

25,918 

296,148 

1,851,408 

440,488 

25,480 

288,741 

Total, India 

4. Ceylon . 

1,916,656 

285,018 

2,301,846 

322,163 

2,606,117 

363,986 

Total, India and Ceylon .. 

2,201,674 

2,628.509 

2,970,103 


Note (1):—In 1860, the totalfor India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. In 1880 it had risen to 1,610,265, 


and in 1900 to 2,201,674. 

Note (2):—In 1926 the total lor India and Ceylon ha3 been worked out at 3,241,744, 
showing an increase of quarter of a million in five years. 

Note (3):—The number of Catholics under the Portuguese Jurisdiction in 1921 were reckoned 
at 604,802, of whom more than half are in Sritish India. 

NoiK (4) :-Jn 1860 there were 1,504 priests. In 1921 there were 3,156. 


The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements:— 

(1) The “Syrian” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599. and 
placed first, under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their owd 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(8) European immigrants at all times, in¬ 
cluding British troops. 

4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
Buch portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ Padroado M or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. Tiffs conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole country was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after subse¬ 
quent adjustments now stands as follows:— 
Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction:— 

The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex¬ 
tension into British territory) with suffra¬ 
gan bishoprics at Cochin and Mylapore 
(both in Br/tish territory). 

Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction:— 

The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and AJmere. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly, and Tutticorin. 


The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpur and Patna and the 
Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
patam and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore and Kumbakonam. 

The archbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos¬ 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric of Quilon. 

One archbishopric and three bishoprics of the 
Syriac rite foi the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar. 

Three Vicariates'Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 


Propaganda changes:— 

New dioceses formed: —Tuticorin by division 
of Trichinopoly; Calicut by division of 
Mangalore ; Chittagong by division of Dacca; 
Dinajpur by division of Krishnagar ; Ranchi 
by division of Calcutta. Separate missions 
have been established at Cuttack, Bellary 
and Jubbulpore. 


Padroado changes 

In May 1928 an agreement was made between 
the Holy Sec and Portugal to modify the 
arrangements of the Concordat of 1886. 
The diocese of Damaun Is merged in 
the Archdiocese of Bombay, and a complete 
readjustment has taken place in relation 
to Mlyapore and Madras, the main object 
being to obliterate" double jurisdiction.'’ 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo¬ 
rity are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number about 1,000 besides which then is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
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country, numbering about 2,000 and prob¬ 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
tbe clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
Is not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St.Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. Joseph’s College, 
Tricninopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementarv schools. The educa¬ 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre¬ 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha¬ 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
Tbe total number under education amounted 
in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 73,164 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Ohota hagpor;Krishnagar,Gujerat, tbe Ahmed- 
nagar district and the Telugu coasts may be 

THE CHURCH 

The Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church have become one. The Union, 
effected in October 1929, has already exerted 
a profound influence upon the life of the 
Church of Scotland in India. The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. The 
oentenary of the churches In the three 
Presidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta 
1914; Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, flveto Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns whert; 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot¬ 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment. Instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment. There 
are three Preidcncy senior Chaplain* in charge 
of Bengal, Bsombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches iu the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and ohurches have also been 
built, in all considerable military stations, 
<.?.» Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Eanikhet, 
Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
feulpore. In addition to the regalar establish¬ 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in Buch 
stations .as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional 
Clergy Societies in India con tribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment. In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie. 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Sootland. 

The Mission work of the Gburch of Scotland 
elites from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 


mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found iu the Catholio Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary ohurchcollections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pro • 
paaation oj the Faith and of the Holy Childhood ; 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from noma by tbe different local mis¬ 
sionaries. In mission work tbe fathers count 
as enrolled only chose who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for iafants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful Instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has tbe advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is usually represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupied by the Most Rev Edward Mooney, 
d.d., appointed in 1925. 

OF SCOTLAND. 

sont to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
waB given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import¬ 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
hut the Bombay College was closed in 1819 
and In 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries. The baptised Chris¬ 
tian community now numbers over 14,000. 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris¬ 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 60 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Its two Churches in 
Bombay have six representatives on the 
governing body of tbe Anglo-Scotish Edu¬ 
cation Society, and the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayroiieff 
Girls* Boarding and High Sohool Is under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew's 
Church, Simla. The now well-known St. 
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Andrew's ColonJal Homes at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part ot the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission¬ 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com¬ 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
may be found In “ Rcportnof the Schemes of the 
Church of Scotland," Blackwood <fc Sons ; “ The 
Church of Scotland Year Book" and ” The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and CeyloD." 

Though the former Churches of the United 
Free Church now belong to the Church of 
Scotland they remain independent of the esta¬ 
blishment recognised by Government. They 
have only three purely European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay. 

The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kaina and Chinsura); the Santal Parganas, 
with five stations; Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibag); Hyderabad State (Jalna, 
Bethel and Parbhani); Madras (Madras 
City, Chingleput, Sriperumbudur and Con- 
jeeveram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpur. 


Bhandara, Wardha, ard Amraoti); Baj 
putana, where the extensive work In¬ 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1860 is now carried on from eleven 
centres. 

The work falls Into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is Beeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women's 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Buff in Caloutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education through four Christian Colleges., 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
well-known. The Madras Christian College, 
which owes so much to the work of Dr. William 
Miller, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies, Other 
Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay aud Hls- 
lop College, Nagpur. 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


The Baptist Missionary Society of great 
Britain.— Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
220 missionaries and about 1,094 Indian and 
Singalese workers. Connected with the Society 
arc 347 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 277 
Primary Day Schools, 24 Middle and High 
Schools, and 4 Theological Training Colleges. 
The Church membership at the close of 1928 
stood at 20,492 and the Christian community 
at 59,108. The membership during the past ten 
years has increased by about 53 per cent, 
and the community by 50 per cent, in the 
same period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

3pecial work amongst students Is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack and Delhi, where 
hostels have been erected for the prosecution 
of this form of work. 

Eduoationae Work.— Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo¬ 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty In 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of the Settlement ot Serampore ip 
1845, and placed in 1856 by the College 


Council at the disposal ot the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations. Arts and 
Theological. It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta University; reorga¬ 
nised in 1910 on the lines of its original founda¬ 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo¬ 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

As the only College in India granting a Theo¬ 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
uow resident in the College. In Arts, the 
College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Exami¬ 
nations. Principal : Rev. G. H. C. Angus, sc.A., 
B.D. 

There is a vernacular Institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
nd Bible schools In several centres. 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations. Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 6 Hospitals,and 8 Dispen- 
saiies. Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Cuttack. The Secretaries of the 
MlMlonarethe Rev. W. C. Hunter (pro. terii.) 
and W. Craig Eadle., Esq., 48, Ripon Street, 
Caloutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Fumival Street, Holbora, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1928 
amounted to £206,119, 
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The Canadian Baptist Mission.— Was com¬ 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Telugu 
Couutry to the north oi Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 306 out- 
stations with a stall of 99 missionaries, including 
8 qualified physician, and 1,151 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 2,251 villages. Orga¬ 
nised Churches number 100 communicants 20,574 
and adhereuts8,134 f 01 the past year. Twenty- 
four Churches are entirely self-supporting, in the 
Educational department are 526 village day 
schools, with 16,737 children, 13 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, a Normal Training school, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper. Village Evangeli¬ 
sation Is the central feature of the Mission, and 
etreBB is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 80 per cent., the Christian 
community by 85 per cent., and scholars by 
500 per cent. Indian Secretary is the Rev. E. J. 
Church, Yellamanchii, Vizagapatam. 

American Baptist foreign Mission So¬ 
ciety, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1814; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owes its rise to the 
oeiebrated Adonirato Judson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 33 main stations 
in Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal Orissa, 
29 iu South India, besides many outstations. 
All forms of missionary enterprise come within 
the scope of the Society. 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Biblc-Women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whoso language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. 
The work in Assam embraces 9 dilferent languages 
and large efforts are made amongst the employes 
of the tea plantations. The Mission Press at 
Rangoon is the largest and finest in Burma. 

LaBt year the field staff numbered 314 missi¬ 
onaries, 7,064 Native workers. There were 
1,892 Churches of which 1.272 were self supporting. 
Church members number 1,27,828. In the 2,107 
Sunday Schools were enrolled 9,60,000 pupils. 
The Mission conducted 2,741 schools of all grades 
with 91,091 students enrolled. 14 Hospitals 
and 34 Dispensaries treated 6,364 in-patients 
and 1,05,879 out-patients. Indian Christians 
contributed over Rs. 6,74,000 for tills religious 
and benevolent work during the year. 

The American Baptist Assam Mission was 
opened in 1836. and lias 13 main stations 
staffed by about 45 missionaries. There are 
725 Native workers, 384 organized churches, 
87,149 baptised members, 318 Schools of ail 
grades including 1 High, 2 Normal, 2 Bible and 
13 Station schools. 3 Hospitals and 8 Dispen¬ 
saries treated 326 in-patients and 18,032 out¬ 
patients during the year. Mission work is carried 
on in 9 different languages. 


Secretary : Mr. C. E. Olney, Gauhati, Assam, 

American Baptist, Bengal-Orissa Mission, 
commenced in 1836. Area of operation ; Midna- 
pore district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 36, 
Indian workers 300. Two English Churches 
and 25 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com¬ 
munity 5,000. Two dispensaries. Education¬ 
al : One Theological and two Boys’ High 
| Schools and two Girls’ High Schools and 118 Ele¬ 
mentary Schools, pupils 4,000. One Indus¬ 
trial School for carpentering, iron work and 
j motoi mechanics. The Vernacular Press of this 
! mission printed the first literature in the Santali 
language. 


Secretary : Rev. H. I. Frost, Balasore, Orissa. 

the American Baptist telugu Mission; 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the DeccaD and 
an important work in Madras and the sur¬ 
rounding vicinity. Its main work is evangolism, 
but there arc also Educational and Medical 
institutions of importance. Industrial Settlement 
work for the Erukalas is carried on at Kavali 
and vicinity. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Kurnool. 
Organized Telugu Churches number 260, with 
94,4L0 baptized communicants. There are 102 
missionaries, and 2,720 Indian workers. The 
mission maintains a Theological Seminary at 
Rainapatnam for the training of Indian preach¬ 
ers. A Bible Training School for the training 
of Telugu women is located in Nellore. A total 
of 33,923 receive instruction in 1,270 primary 
schools, 16 secondary schools and 4 high schools. 
In Medical work 8 Hospitals and 12 Dispensaries 
report 4,303 in-patients, 95,108 out-patients, 
and 115,073 treatments during the year. 

Secretary : Rev. b\ Kurtz, d.d., Madira, Deccan 

The Australian Baptist Mission.— With 
2 missionaries, established at Serajgunge, E. 
Bengal. 

Missionary-in-charge: Rev. T. C. Kelly, (011 leave) 

Rev. A. E. Smith (acting), Mission House, 

Serajgunge. 

The Australian Baptist Foreign Mis¬ 
sion. —(Incorporated) Embracing tlic societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth. The field 
of operations is in East Bengal. The staff 
numbers 43 Australian workers. There are 
2,692 communicants and a Christian community 
of 55,841. 

Secretary , Field Council: Rev. A. J. Grace, 
Palma, E. B. 

The Strict Baptist Mission.—H as 15 
European Missionaries, and 120 Indian workers 
in Madras, and Salem District. Communicants 
number 270 ; organised Churches 8 ; elementary 
schools 41, with 1,625 pupils. 

Treasurer and Secretary : Rev. D. Morling, 
Namakal, S. India. 
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PRESBTiTEEIAN SOCIETIES. 


The Irish Presbyterian Church Mission.— 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 38 Missionaries of whom 7 are qualified doc¬ 
tors and an Indian staff of 422 including school 
teachers. There are 12 Organised Churches, a 
communicant roll of 1,8(56. and a Christian com¬ 
munity of 7,114. In Medical work there are 3 
Hospitals, 6 Dispensaries, with 13,811 in-patients 
and 13,056 new cases and a total attendance of 
4 7,267. The Mission conducts 3 High schools, 
2 Anglo-Vernacular schools and 132 Vernacular 
schools affording tuition for 6,232 pupils. 4 Or¬ 
phanages, a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, a 
Teachers’Training College for Women at Borsad 
and a Mission Press at Surat. The Mission 
has made a speciality of Farm Colonies, of 
which there are about a score in connection 
with it, most of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 6 missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, work¬ 
ing in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha 
districts, with Farm Colonies attached. 

Secretary : Rev, G. Wilson, b.a., Ahmedabad. 

The united Presbyterian Church of 
North America. —The Sialkot Mission of the 
above Church was opened at Sialkot, Punjab, 
in 1855. It is now carrying on work in ten 
districts in the Punjab and in one district of the 
North-West Frontier Province, its missionaries 
number 140 and Its Indian workers 830. Its 
educational work comprises one Theological 
Seminary, one College, five High Schools, one 
Industrial School, eight Middle Schools, and 
J 51 Primary Schools. The total enrolment in all 
schools in 1928 was 13,721. The Mission is also 
carrying on Medical work through five Hospitals 
and eight Dispensaries. The total membership 
of the Church which lias been established is 
43,070 and of the Christian community 86,208. 

General Secretary: Rev. Robert Maxwell, 
Gujranwala, Panjab. 

The American Presbyterian Mission ope¬ 
rates in 3 main sections known as the Punjab, 
North India and Western India Missions. The 
American Staff (including women) numbers 266 
and the Indian Staff 1,352. There are 35 main 
stations and about 240 out-stations. Organized 
churches number 82, 25 of which are self-sup¬ 
porting. There are 11,985 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 82,000. 
Educational work as follows : 2 Men's Colleges, 
and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn and 
the Kinnaird Colleges for women, students 
1,820, Theological School l,sfcudents24; Training 
Schools for village workers 2, students about 
180; High Schools 14, students about 2,100; 
Industrial Schools 4; Agricultural Demonstra¬ 
tion Farms 3 ; Teachers’ Training Departments 
7 ; The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medical School for women, stu¬ 
dents 170; Elementary Schools 230; Schools 
of all grades 241, pupils 12,023 ; Medical work : 
Hospitals 6; Dispensaries 17. Sunday Schools 
371 with 13,401 pupils. Contributions for 
Church and Evangelistic work on the Dart of 
the Indian Church, Ra. 51,422. 

The Hospital at Miraj founded by Sir William 
Wanless,and now under the care ofC.E. Vail, is 


well-knowD throughout the whole of S.W. India, 
and the Forman Christian College at Lahore 
under the principalship of Rev. E. D. Lucas, 
p.d,, is equally well-known and valued iu 
the Punjab. The Ewing Christian College 
(Dr. C. H. Rice, Principal) has grown rapidy 
in numbers and influence. 

Secretary of Council of A.P. Missions in India 
Rev. H. C. Velte, m.a., d.d., Saharanpur. 

Secretary , Punjab Mission : Rev. W. J. Weir, 
m.a,, Lahore. 

Secretary , North India Mission : Rev. W. L. 
Allison, M.A., Gwalior, C.I. 

Secretary , Western India Mission: Rev. H« 
K. Wright, M.A.. Ahmednagar. 

The New Zealand Presbyterian mission: 
—Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 

Secretary • Miss A. E. Henderson, Jagadhri 
Dist. Amballa. 

The United Church of Canada Mission— 
Commenced in 1877 has 12 main stations In 
Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Jaora, Sitamau 
and Banswara. The Mission staff numbers 73; 
Indian workers 290. This Mission works in con¬ 
junction with the Malwa Church Council of the 
United Church of Northern India, which reports 
for this part of its territory. Organised Churches 
17. Unorganised Churches 14, Communicant i 
1,771, Baptised non-communicants 4,881. Total 
Christian community 6,652. 

Educational work comprises Elementary and 
Middle Schools, High Schools for boys and girls, 
College, Theological Seminary and Classes. 
Industrial teaching and work arc done in the 
three Girls’ Boarding Schools, women’s industrial 
work in M how and Rutlam and in Rasalpura Boys’ 
(vocational) School. Technical and practical 
training is given iu Printing, Weaving and Car¬ 
pentry. The Med leal work is large. There are 
three General Hospitals, where both men and 
women ar treated, and flee Women’s Hospitals 
and also a number of dispensaries in central and 
out-stations. 

Secretary of Mission. —Rev. J. T. Taylor, d.d. 
Indore, C. 1. 

Secretary of Church.— Rev. Johan Masili, D.D. 
Murwahi, (C. P.), Nantanwa (near Nepal), 
The Canadian Presbyterian Bhil Mission 
Alirajpur, Jobatand Barwani 8tates are now 
under the Canadian Presbyterian Bhil Mission- 
Secretary:— Rev. J. Buchanan, m.d., d.d. 
(on furlough); E. Toombs ,Amkhut, Alirajpur, C. I. . 

The welsh Calvinistio Methodist (Presby. 
tertan) Mission established in 1840 with a staff 
o/40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia 
Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhetand Cacbar. 
The Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro¬ 
duced in the Lushai language. Communicants 
number 29,850 ; the total Christian community 
81461; organised Churches 650: Elementary 
schools number 626, Scholars 17,209: in addition 
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to Industrial 8chools and Training Institutions 
and 2 Theological Seminaries. Three Hospitals 
and several Dispensaries provide annually for 
more than 10,000 patients. 

Secretary: Rev. F. J. Sandy, Durtlang, Aijal. 

The Argot Mission of the lteform- 
ed Church in America organised in 1853 occupies 
most of the North and South Arcot and Chittoor 
districts in S. India with a staff of 52 Missionaries 
and 718 Indian ministers and workers. Churches 
number 17, Communicants 5,527; total Chris¬ 
tian community 20,761; Boarding schools 16, 
scholars 1,057; Theological school 1, students 30; 
Voorhees* College, Vellore, students 139. High 
schools 3, scholars 2,013 ; Training schools 2, 


students 92; Industrial schools 2, Agricultural 
Farm and School 1, total pupils 229; Elementary 
schools 221, scholars 8,497. Two Hospitals and 
4 Dispensaries with a staff of 45 provided for 
1,975 in-patients and 29,380 out-patients exclud¬ 
ing the Union Medical College, Hospitals and 
Dispensaries, Vellore. 

Tiie Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarter of the Mission. 
The Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
for 8. India is near Madanapalle, Arogiavaram 
P. O., Chittoor Dist. 

Secretary : Rev. VV. H. Farrar, Arni, S. India 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Thb American Board of commissioners 
for Foreign Missions.— Has two large Mis¬ 
sions, the American Marathi Mission, and the 
Madura Mission. The Marathi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Sholapur. It was commenced in 1813, the 
first American Mission in India. Its activities 
are large and varied. The staff at the begin¬ 
ning of 1928 consisted of 49 missionaries and 619 
Indian workers operating in 8 Stations and 121 
out-stations exclusive of Bombay City. Organis¬ 
ed Churches number 68 with 7,539 communi¬ 
cants, and 6,145 adherents. There is a Leper 
work at Sholapur. The Educational work em¬ 
braces 14 training and secondary schools, with 
1,132 pupils and 121 primary schools, with 5,954 
pupils, threo-flfths of whom are non-Christians. 

A Theological College at Ahmednagar trains for 
tiie Indian Ministry. Zenana work and Indus¬ 
trial work aie vigorously carried on, the latter 
embracing carpentry and lace work. A school for 
the blind is conducted on both Educational 
and Industrial lines. 63,751 Patients wore 
treated in the Hospitals and dispensaries of 
the Mission last year. This Mission was the 
first to translate the Christian scriptures Into 
the Marathi tongue. At Sholapur, a settlement 
for Criminal Tribes is carried on under the 
supervision of Government. Secretary : Rev. 
William Hazen, m.a., Sholapur. 

The Madura Mission.— In the south of the 
Presidency, founded In 1834, has a staff of 61 
missionaries and 992 Indian workers, operates in 
the Madura and Ramnad Districts and has a 
communicant roll of 11,346 and a total 
Christian community of 30,158 and 33 
organized Churches most of which are 
entirely self-supporting and self-governing. 
These Chruches are an integral part of the South 
India United Church, Schools number 339 with 
17,668 pupils. In Madura there are a First 
Grade College, High and Training schools for girls 
and hospitals for men and women. At Pasu- 
malai, three miles from Madura, a High School, 
Training School, Theological Institution, Trade 
School and School of Agriculture. Five elemen¬ 
tary Boarding Schools are found in as many 
out-stations, industrial work is Increasingly 
a part of the curricula of all schools above the 
lower grado. The Secretary is the Rev. John 
J, Banninga, m.a., d.d., Pasumalai. 

Thb Argot Mission commenced under the 
American Board was transferred to the 
Reform Church of America in 1851. 


The Scandinavian alliance Mission of 
North America. —Embraces two Branches, 
one in Bengal and the other in Khandesh. 
The mission staff in Xliandesh is represented by 
fourteen missionaries, and forty Indian workers. 
There are 154 communicants and 58 non-communi¬ 
cants and 468 under Christian instruction; 15 
Elementary Schools provide for 393 pupils. 

Secretaries: Rev. Paul Ringdahl, Arnalner, East 
Khandesh ; and Rev. Dover, Baksa Duar, Bengal. 

The Swedish Alliance Mission.— Working 
among the Bhils in West Khandesh has 21 
missionaries and 68 Indian workers. There 
are 8 congregations with a total membership 
of 927 of whom 416 are communicants. There 
are 8 Elementary Schools, 2 Training Schools 
and 5 School Home*. The pupils in all schools 
are 339. 

Secretary : Rev. Gustaf Westmo, Dondaiche, 
West Khandesh. 

Free Ohcrch of Finland Mission. —Total 
Mission Staff is represented by 6 Missionaries, 
3 native Pastors, two Catechists, three Teachers. 
There are about 120 communicants and total 
community 400. There are three day schools, one 
evening school, one hospital, four dispensaries. 
Weaving and Hand-Carder industries. 

Secretary : Miss E. Kronquist, Lachen, via 
Gangtok, Sikkim State. 

The London Missionary Society.— Com¬ 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. 

The European staff numbers 135, Indian 
workers 2,380; Organised Churches 520; 
Communicant'* 21,824 and Christian Com¬ 
munity 142,255. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159; 2 Theological Institutions, 
students 70; 4 Training Institutions, pupils 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849; 25 

Boarding schools, scholars, 1,167 and S62 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
medical work Hospitals number 6, Dispensaries 
14, qualified doctors 9 Europeans, 61 Assistants 
and 8,880in patients and 198,757 out-patients 
for the year. 

The main centre** of the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta and Mursliidabad L.M.S. work in 
the United Province •> is being closed but a 
Union Mission of the W. M. S., C.M.S. and 
L. M. S. is shortly to be opened in Benares City 
with tho Rev. J. C. Jackson of the L. M. S. as 
i Superintendent. This Mission will concentrate 
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especially on work amongst pilgrims and 
students. Special efforts are made amongst 
the Nama Sudras and the aboriginal 
tribes known as the Majhwars, Cheros and 
Pankas. The S. India district and Travancoro 
are divided into the Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil, and 
Malayalam fields with 19 stations and 800 out- 
stations. At Nagercoil Travancorc) is the Scott 


The CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE. 
— Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, hut a 
number of its missionaries were at work ip 
Berar Province much earlier. Work is carried 
on in the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh, Gujarat. 
There is a staff of 75 missionaries and 
135 Indian workers. The number of mission 
stations is 19, with additional out-stations. 
There is a Christian community of 2,306 adults. 
There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls, 1 Training School for Indian workers 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusawal. 

Executive Secretary: Rev. W. Moyser, Akola, 
Berar, C J*. 

THE CHURCH OP THE BRETHREN (AMERICAN) 
—Opened work in 1895, and operates in Broach* 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rujpipla States. Its staff number 53 foreign 
workers including missionaries' wives, and 205 ! 
Indian workers. The Baptized (immersed)member- 
shlp stands at 3,892. Education b carried on in 7 
Girls* Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Boys, and 129 Village Day Schools. Females 
under Instruction number 554, males 2,655, total 
under instruction 3,209. There are 91 Sunday 
Schools having 165 teachers and a total enrol¬ 
ment of 3,061. There were 32,815 calls at mission 
dispensaries in 1928. The foreign medical staff 
consists of 4 doctors, 4 nurses, and 1 
medical Evangelist. Industrial work is carried on 
in six of the Boarding Schools, and a voca¬ 
tional training school was opened at Ankles- 
var in June 1924. Evangelistic, Temper¬ 
ance and Publicity work receives due emphasis; 
the“ Prakash Patra,*’a Christian monthly of 
400 copies, are published. Secretary : L. A. 
Blickenstaff, Bulsar, Surat District. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission.- 
Founded in 1893. Mission Stations—Khed 
Shivapur, Poona District; Nasrapur (Bhor 
State), Poona District; Lonand, M. S. M. By., 
Satara District; Phaltan Sahara District; and 
Pandharpur, Sholapur District. The staff consists 
of 36 European and 45 Indian workers, with a 
community of about 50 Indian Christians and 
their families. The main work is evangelising 
in the villages, women’s zenana work, and 
primary education. Medical work is conducted 
each station, with at a hospital at Pandharpur. 
Headquarters ; 44, Bassoon Road, District. 
Secretary: J. W. Stothard. 

The American Churches op God Mission. 
—Has two missionaries at Bogra, one at Khan- 
Janpur, Bogra District, Bengal, and two at Ulu- 
baria, Howrah District. 

Executive Secretary: Rev. Howard W.j 

Cover ,m.a., Bogra, E.B.R. j 


Memorial College with 985 students, a Church 
and congregation said to be cue largest m 
India, auu a large Printing Press, the centre 01 
me S. Travancoro Tract Society. 

Bengal Secretary : Rev. Vaughan Rees, 
Behrampore, Dist. Murshldabad. Benares 
Superintendent. —Rev. J. 0. Jackson, Benares, 
U. P. 


Recording Secretary : Rev. A. E. Myers, B.A., 
Ulubaria, Howrah. 

The India Christian Mission.—F ound 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
a 7 Missionaries, 43 stations and out-statlons, 
1,759 Communicants, 45 Primary schools and 
one industrial School and Bible School in the 
Ellore District, also Station Dodballapur. 
near Bangalore, S. India, stations also in 
Nuwara Eliya, Mulpotha Uva Province and 
Polgahawella, Ceylon; Girls’ Orphanage at 
Nuwara Eliya ; Industrial Homes for children of 
mixed parentage, Nuwara Eliya. Total Chris¬ 
tian community 4,092. Director: Rev. A. S. 

| Paynter, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 

The Church op the Nazarene Mission:— 
Has its headquarters for Western India at Bui- 
dana, Berar, where it has a Boys’ Boarding 
School with 70 boys. It also has fifty girls in school. 
This Mission also has three stations in Thana 
District, namely, Khardi, Vasind, and Murbad. 
At present there are only eight missionaries in 
this part of India, also 32 Indian preachers 
and Bible women. 

President of the Council : Rev. A D. Fritzlan 
Buldana, Berar. 

The headquarters for Eastern India are at 
Kishorganj, Mymensingh District,with an orphan¬ 
age and a force of 3 missionaries : also about 16 
Indian preachers and Bible women. This makes 
a total at present of 11 missionaries and about 
48 Indian workers for The Church of The Naza¬ 
rene in India. 

Preside7it of the Council : Rev. G. F. Franklin 
Kishorganj, Mymensingh District. 

The Tanakpur and Lohaghat Bible ajst 
Medical Mission— Was established in 1910. It 
is now oartied on in Tanakpur and Distiict 
only, that neighbourhood having again been 
attached to the Naini Tal District in Kumaon. 
Address : Tanakpur, Rohilkhand and Kumaoi 
Railway, United Provinces. 

The Hbphzibab Faith Missionary Associa¬ 
tion —Has three missionaries in India. They are 
the Rev. S. V. Christenson, Adra, Mrs. S. V. 
Christenson, Adra, B. N. Rly., Manbhum, and 
Miss E. K. Landis, Raghunathpur, Manbhum. 

The Tibetan Mission— Has 4 Mission¬ 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary : Miss J. Fer¬ 
guson, Darjeeling. 

The Indian Missionary Society of Tinnl- 
velly (Dornakal Mission) —Opened in 1904 
operates in the Warangal Distiict of the Nizam's 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars in the British and Travancore 
Hills. It Is the missionary effort of the Tamil 
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Christians of Tinnovelly. There are now nearly 
4,055 Telugu Christians in 109 villages and 384 
Paliar Christians in the hills. Secretary. Rev. 
S. S. Moses, Palamcottah. 

The Mission to Lepers—F ounded in 1874, 

Is an Inter-denominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children working in 15 countries but 
largely in India, China, Korea and Japan. Its 
work in India is carried on through co-operation 
with 30 Missionary Societies. In India alone 
the Mission now has 37 Asylums of its own with 
upwards of 5,000 inmates and is aiding or has 
some connection with work for lepers at 23 other 
places in India. Altogether in India over 7,000 
lepers are being helped. 

The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents. More than 750 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases both adults 
and children are now benefiting. 

Most of the Mission’s income is received from 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
hi India, but the bulk of the money expended 
by the Mission in India, is received from 
Britain, although the provincial Governments 
give regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of which H. E. Lady Sykes, who repre¬ 
sents the Bombay Presidency, is a Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. 

Hon. Treasurer : Henry F. Lewis, Esq., 12, 
Dalhousie Sq., Calcutta. 

The General Secretary of the Mission Is 
Mr. W. H. P. Anderson, 33, Henrietta St„ Covent 
Garden, London, W. 0. The Secretary for India 
is Mr. A. Donald Miller, Purulla, Bihar. 

The Regions beyond Missionary Union. 
—An intei-denomiuational Society commenced 
work at Motihari, Bibar, in 19C0, and now 
occupies 0 stations and 7 out-stations in the 
Ohamparan and Saran Districts, with a staff 
of 18 European and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
45 other Indian workers. The Mission main¬ 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys’ 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department, 1 M. E. School with 200 
pupils. Communicants number 80. Secretary : 1 
Rev. Alex. L. Banks, Siwan, District Saran. 

The National Missionary society of India 
—Established 1905, it has a staff of 27 
Missionaries and 88 helpers and Volunteers. 
Operates in Montgomery District (the Punjab), 
Nukkar Tahsil (U. P.), Haluaghat, My men - 
slngh District (Bengal), Jharsauudah (B. <fe O.), 
Murwahi (C.P.), Nantanwa (near Nepal), North 
Kauara, Mirajgaon and Karmala Talukas 
(Bombay), Parkal Taluq (Nizam’s Dominions) 
and Tirupattur Taluk (N. Arcot). Christian 
community over 7,000 Thirtythree Elementary 
Schools and 1 High School with hostel, one 
printing press, two Dispensaries and one Hospital^ 
Annual expenditure Rs. 73,500. Supported 
by Indian Christians of all denominations and 
Provinces. Organs: The National Missionary 
Intelligencer (a monthly journal in English sol i 


at Re. 1 per year post free), Qasid (a monthly 
journal in Persian Urdu) at Rs. 2-8-0, Deepekai 
(a monthly journal in Tamil and Kanarese) at 
8 as. per year, post free. 

Address : N. M S. Office, Vepery, Madras. 

General Secretary: Rai Bahadur A. C. Mu- 
kerji, b.a. Associate Secretary : Thos. David, b.a., 
b.d. 

The Seventh Day Adventists .-—The 
Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 
work in India in 1893, and now employ a staff 
of five hundred and fifty-two workers European 
and Indian, including one hundred and three 
ordained and licensed ministers. Evangelistic 
and educational work is conducted in fifteen 
vernaculars, besides work for English-speaking 
peoples in the large cities. For administrative 
purposes, the work is organised into five Union 
Missions located as follows:— 

Bombay Union Mission of 8. T). A. (A. W. 
Corniack, Superintendent). Office, Address : 
Post Box 15, Poona. 

Burma Union Mission of 8. 1). A. (J. Phillips, 
Superintendent). Office address : 30, Voyle 

. Road, Rangoon Cantonment, Burma. 

North-East India Union Mission of S.D. A. 
(G. G. Lowry, Superintendent). Office 
address : Hinoo P. O., Ranchi. 

North-WestI ndia Union Mission of S.D. A. 
(A. H. Williams, Superintendent). Office 
address: 17, Abbott Road, Lucknow. 

South India Union Mission of 8. D. A. (H. 
Christensen, Superintendent). Office address : 
7, Cunningham Road, Bangalore. 

The general headquarters for India and Burma 
is located at Salisbury Park, Poona. (A. W. 
Cormack President ; C. L. Torrey, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Office address : Post Box No. 15, 
Poona). On the same estate is an up-to-date 
publishing house devoted entirely to the printing 
of evangelical and associated literature. {Add res*: 
Oriental Watchman Publishing Association. 
Post Box No. 35, Poona). A large number of 
day and boarding vernacular and Anglo-verna¬ 
cular schools are conducted in different parts 
of the country ; and at Vincent Hill School, 
Mussoorie, European education is provided, a 
regular high-sehool course, with more advanced 
work for commercial and other special students, 
being available. In all the denominational 
boarding schools increasing emphasis is being 
laid on vocational work, the students being 
required to share in the domestic work of the 
institutions, and in many cases to engage in 
some trades or other work. Eight physicians, 
one maternity worker, (C.M.B.) and a number 
of qualified nurses are employed, regular medical 
work being conducted at fourteen stations. 
The baptised membership (adult) is 2,775 
organised into 74 churches; and in addition 
a substantial community of enquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction. 232 Sabbath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled membership of 
5,800? 

The American Mennonite Mission.— 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces. 
Mission staff numbers 33, Indian workers 80, 
Church members 1,300, 1 Industrial Training 
Institution, 1 High, School, 1 Vernacular Middle 
School and 1 Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, 
1 Normal School, 1 Men's Home, 2 Homes for 
untainted children of lepers, 1 Bible School, 2 
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Orphanages 1 Widows' Home, 1 Leper Asylum ; 
Elementary Schools, 9 ; Dispensaries, 6. Leper 
Clynics 2. 

Secretary : Rev. J. N. Kaufman, Dhamtari, 
C. P. 


The general Conference—Munnonite 
Mission —Started in 1901 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 27 ; Leper, Medical, 
Orphan. Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secretary : Rev. P. W. Penner, 
Janigir, C. P. 


The Kurku and Central India Hill 
Mission— Established 1890 in the C. P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 17, Indian work 
ers 13, Churches 8, Communicants 229: Chris¬ 
tian community 392 ; 2 Boarding schools with 
62 boarders and 3 Elementary schools. 
Secretary : Rev. Carl Wyder, Ellichpur, Berar, 
C. P. 


The Ceylon and India General Mission— 
Established 1692, occupies stations in India 
in Mysore State in the Coimbatore and Ananta- 
pur Districts and also stations In Panadura, 
Ceylon. Mission Staff 31; Indian workers 147, 
Churches 14, with Communicants 664, and Chris¬ 
tian Community 2,719; Orphanages 5; Elemen¬ 
tary schools 49, Pupils 1,566. 

Secretary : A. Scott, Kadiri, S. India. 


The boys’ Christian Home Mission — 
Owes Its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced in 1899. Mission staff 17, Indian 
workers 125. There are elementary schools with 
three orphanages, two boys and one girl, and a 
Widows’ Home, where Industrial training is 
given. There are four main stations—At Dhond, 
in the Poona District and at Bahraich, Oral and 
Benares in United Provinces. At Benares there 
is an Industrial Training Institution with about 
one hundred attendants learning the Motor, 
Electrical and Carpentry trades. There are also 
34 out-stations. Director : Rev. JohnE. Norton. 
Dhond, Poona District. Secretary". W. K 
Norton, Benares, U. P. 

Ladies* Societies. 


Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.— 
'This is an inter-denominational society, with 
headquarters, 33, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in six stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, 10 in United Provinces, 
and 3 in the Punjab. There are 80 European 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 36 Assistant 
Missionaries, 200 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 47 Bible women. During 1927 there weie 
3,979 in-patients in the five hospitals supported 
by the Society (Nasik, Benares, Jaunpur, Luck¬ 
now and Patna), but the Victoria Hospital, 
Benares, was closed. There were 28,585 out¬ 
patients, 102,813 attendances at the Dispen¬ 
saries. In their 33 schools were 2,833 pupils, 
and there is a University Department at Lahore. 
The evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenana9, 1,207 women were regularly 
taught and 963 houses were visited. The 
57 Bible women visited 429 villages; the number 
of houses was 961; major operations 606 ; 
minor operations 1,277. Total expenditure 
£ 60,329-14-4. 

Bon. Treasurer : The Lord Meslon of 
Dunottar. 


Secretaries ; Rev. Dr. Carter, Rev. E. S. Carr. 
m.a. (Hon.), and Miss E. Marriner. 

Women’s Christian Medical College, 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED the PUNJAB 
Medical School for Women.— Jn 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, m.a., m.d., was its Founder and 

Principal. The School was Inter-denominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies. 

Clinical work was at first, given at the Char¬ 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission. The Memorial 
Hospital was opened in 1900, and has now 200 
beds. In 1913 non-Christian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modified to its present title given above. 

In 35 years, 189 Medical Students have quali¬ 
fied as doctors, besides 120 as Compounders, 
131 as Nurses and 370 as dais and Midwives. 

At present 240 are in training—90 as Medical 
Students, 20 as Compounders, 50 as Nurses, and 
80 as Nurse Dais. 

New laboratories have been built for Clinical 
Pathology, for Physiology, and for Chemistry 
and Physics. New quarters for Sisters and 
Nurses, and this year also, new quarters for 
the Assistant Staff. A new Dispensary for 
out-patients has reently been opened. 

Two new departments are being planned to 
open in October one for the training of Health 
Visitors and the other for training in Mot her - 
craft, according to the Truby King Method 
of Infant Feeding. The restoration of breast 
milk is a revelation to those who have never 
watched its results. 

The Missionary Settlement for Univer¬ 
sity Women was founded in Bombay in 1896. 
Its work is religious, social and international. 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women. Classes for educated girls 
are provided and teaching is also given in 
pupils’ homes. The Settlement staff take part 
in many of the organised activities for women’s 
work in the city. The Settlement is also partly 
responsible for the support of a Social Training 
Centre for women: Taqi Mansion, Bcllasis 
Road, Byeulla. There is a Holiday house at 
Bordi, Thana District. In March 1930 the Set¬ 
tlement will move to its permanent house at 
Reynolds Road, Agripada (near to the new 
central station and on bus and tram routes to 
the city). Warden : Miss E. C. Gedge, J.P., 
Vaeehagandhi Road, 1\0. 7, Bombay. 

The Ramabai Mukti Mission (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1 925) the well known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poona District. 

Miss M. Lissa Hasiie, Corresponding Secretary. 
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Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., began work in 
India in 1882. It works in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and South United Provinces. There are 
87 missionaries, including missionaries’ wives, 
and 285 Indian workers. There are 16 orga¬ 
nized churches with the membership of 2,375. 
There is a Christian community of 4,700. There 
are 5 hospitals and 10 dispensaries, in which 
1,412 in-patients, and 73,229 out-patients were 
treated last year, with a total of 220,028 treat¬ 
ments. There is an orphanage are children under 
8 years of age, with the older orphans provided 
for in the boarding schools and hostels. A 
boarding schools for girls and one for boys, with 
2 hostels for boys and one for girls show 632 
inmates. There is one Leper Asylum with 120 
inmates. A Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 
102 patients during the year. An Industrial 
School in conducted at Damoh in connection 
with which a 400 acre farm is used for practical 
work. In the Training Home for women at 
Kulpahar,needlework, gardening, etc., are taught 
in connection with which a large business is done 
each year. The Mission Press at Jubbulporc 
printed about 3,000,000 pages of Christian 
Literature. There is a High School; also 5 
Middle Schools and 14 Primary Schools, with 
about 2,000 under instruction. 

The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch In Mlrzapur District of U.P. 
and Palamau District in Orissa. These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasvrer: W. B. Alexander, 
Jubbulpore, C.P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

The Central Asian Mission. Objective: 
Salvation of Central Asia; from Afghanistan to 
Tibet (including N. E. portion of Peshawar 
District), North Kashmir, etc. Protestant 
Evangelical, Inter-denominational. Head-quar¬ 
ters in India, Mardan, N. W. F. P.; in London 
52 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Branch Stations, 
Bandapur, N. Kashmir; Shigar, Baltistan. 
Founded and managed chiefly by officers who 
have served in Frontier parts. 

Thb Friends’ Foreign Mission Association 
works in five stations of the Hoahangabad 
Division of the Central Provinces, nd in 
two of the adjacent Bhopal State. a There 
are 7 Churches, 9 missionaries, 173 members 
In full communion, 1,097 Christian adherents; 
1 Boarding School for girls and 1 Industrial 
School for boys, 1 Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School and 0 Primary Schools ; and one hospital 
with dispensary attached and 1 village dispen¬ 
sary *. a self-supporting weaving community at 
Itarsi and a Farm Colony at Makoriya, in Hoshan- 
gabad District. Secretary: G. W. Maw, Itarsi, C.P. 

The American Friends* Mission with 6 Mis¬ 
sionaries is working in Bundelkhand. Secretary: 
Miss E. E. Baird, Nowgong, C. 1. 

Thb Old Church Hebrew Mission was estab¬ 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 


I the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 

\ Secretary: The Chaplain, 11, Mission Row, 
f alcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 48 stations 
Jn the U. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- 
veri, Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Ci aet, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts. They 
h Id an annual Conference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The India Mission of the United Luthe¬ 
ran Church in America. —Commonly known 
as the United Lutheran Church Mission. 
Now working in close co-ordination with 
the recently organized Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. The Mission and Church 
together carry on work in East Godavari, 
West Godavari, Guntur, Nelloro and Kurnool 
Districts. Foreign staff on the field in 1929, 
69 ; Indian staff of all grades, 2,859 ,* Baptised 
membership, 140,162; schools, 1,032; pupils 
34,712. There are a First Grade College, threo 
High Schools for boys, one High School for 
girls, two Normal Training Schools for masters 
and one for Mistresses, a Theological Seminary 
an Agricultural school, ilvo Hospitals and a 
Pripting Press. 

President of U. L. C. Mission .— llcv. Victor 
McCauley, d.d., Tenali, Guntur District. 

President of Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
—Rev. R. M. Dunkelberger, M.A., S.T.D., Rajah- 
mundry. 

The Evangelical National Missionary 
Society of Stockholm, Sweden. —A Church of 
Sweden Society, foimded in 1856, occupies the 
Districts of Saugor, Betul, and Chhindwara in the 
Central Provinces. There are about 2,425 Church 
members constituted into an indigenous Church 
called The Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Central Provinces. The European and Indian 
staff numbers 30 and 175 respectively. One 
Theological Seminary for training catechists 
and pastors and one Training School for training 
Women Workers. 25 Day Schools with 1,330 
children. 42 Sunday Schools with 651 Christian 
and 1,126 non Christian children. 9 Dispensaries 
with 16, 939 patients during 1928. 3 Workshops, 
one of them witli an aided Carpentary School. 
One Female Industrial School. One Widows, 
Home with 61 women; 9 Orphanages with 223 
boys and 264 girls. One Boarding School 
for Christian girls on the Middle School standard. 

Rev. G. A. Bjork, B.D., Chhindwara, C. P. 

The Kanarese Evangelical Mission with 
Headquarters at Mangalore, South Kanara, was 
organised on January 1st, 1919, to take over the 
Mission work done formerly by the Basel Evan¬ 
gelical Mission in two of her fields, namely, the 
Districts of South Kanara and South Mahratta. 
In 1926 a union wa9 effected between the Home 
Board at Lausanne and Basel, and in July 
1927, this mission handed back to the Basel 
Evangelical mission the two mission fields of 
South Kanara and South Mahratta. The 
last available figures are: 12 chief stations and 
56 outstations with a total missionary staff of 35 
and 412 Indian workers. There are 48 organised 
congregations with a total membership of 
12,324, which gave a total contribution of 
Rs. 16,107-1-11 for church and mission work. 
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Educational work embraces 72 schools, of which 
there are 3 High Schools. The total number of 
scholars is 8,626. 

Medical work is done at Betgeri, South 
Mahratta, with a full staff and a hospital and 
two branch hospitals and dispensaries. A 
Women’s and Children’s Hospital was opened 
in June 1923 at Udlpi, South Kanara, and has 
been enlarged of late. 

The Mission maintains a Home-Industrial 
Department for women’s work and a large 
Publishing Department at Mangalore with a 
bookshop and a printing press occupying some 
160 hands and doing work in many languages. 

Chairman and Secretary : Rev. A. Soliosser 
residing at Mangalore, 8. K. 

This Mission now forms a part of the Basel 
Evangelical Mission field comprising Malabar, 
South Canara and Coorg. 

The Church of Sweden Mission was founded 
In 1874. Operated till 1915 in the Madura, 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Ramnad Districts. 
Since 1915 the Mission having taken full charge 
of the former Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission field, working also in the Madras, 
Chingleput, Coimbatore, Salem, S. Arcot Districts 
with diaspora congregations in Rangoon, Penang, 
Kuala-Lumpur and Colombo. 

L. E. L. M. (Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission) re-entered into the work, in 1927. Hence 
the Church of Sweden Mission now works in 
the Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Madura and Ram¬ 
nad Districts with the diaspora congragations 
at Colombo. The L. E. L. M. works in the 
Madras, Chingleput, South Arcot and Tanjore 
Districts with the diaspora congregations at 
Rangoon, Penang and Kuala-Lumpur. 

The Church (Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church) was constituted on 14th January 1919 
and is working in connection with the two 
Missions. 

Church of Sweden Mission. European staff; 
35; Schools, 132; Teaching staff, 233; 
Pupils, Boys, 4,688; Girls 1,293. 

President. —Rev. J. Sandegren, M.A., B.D., 
“ Gurukul, ” Kilpauk, Madras. 

Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
European staff, 11; Schools, 10, Teaching Staff 
96 ; Pupils, Boys 1,217 ; Girls, 669. 

President. Rev. Provost Th. Meyner, 
Mayavaram. 

Institutions common to both Missions. 
School, 2 ; Teaching Staff, 29; Pupils, Boys, 72; 
Girls 329. 

Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Organised churches, 43 ; Ordained Indian 
Ministers, 34; Other Indian workers, 92 ; 
Baptized membership, 21,046 ; Baptized 
membership Schools, 259; Teaching staff, 459; 
Pupils, 10,546 (boys 8,425, girls 2,121). 

President : The Rt. Rev. Bishop D. Bexell, 
Trichinopoly. 

Miissour Evangelical Lutheran India 
Mission is located in North Arcot (Ambur, Vani- 
yambadi), Salem (Krishnagri), Tanjore (Tanjore, 
Negapatam), Madura (Madura), Tinnevelli Vada- 
kangulam, (Vallioor) Districts, in Travancore 
(Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Aleppey), in Cochin, and 
in Kolar Goldfields. There are 36 missionaries 


(6 of these on furlough in America), 1 nurse 
1 deaconess-nurse, 1 Doctor (Indian), 1 American 
Teacher in charge of School-Home for missionary 
children (ICodaikanal), and 1 Lady educationist. 
Besides three Training Institutes there are two 
complete High Schools, and among the Elemen¬ 
tary Schools there are six complete Vernacular 
Middle Schools. In addition to evangelistic 
and educational work the Mission runs an up-to- 
date Dispensary and Lying-in Hospital with 16 
beds in Ambur. Statistics, November 1928: 
Souls, 10,383, Baptized members, 5,769, catechu¬ 
mens, 4,614, 3 Indian pastors, 9 evangelists, 
54 catechists, 80 day-schools, 4 night chools, 
8 boarding schools.— Serreatry, Rev. R. W. 
Goerss, Nagercoil, Travancore. 

The Danish Missionary Society.-— Esta¬ 
blished 1863 in South Arcot, working there 
and in North Arcot, on the Shevaroy Hills 
and in Madras, has a total staff of 344 Indian 
and 51 European workers, Communicants 
1,954, Christian community 5,00,1 1 High 
School, 3 Boarding Schools, 2 Industrial Schools, 
1 Orphanage, 2 Hostels and 97 Elementary 
Schools, 1 Theological Seminary and 2 Hospitals ; 
total scholars 4,852. 

President: Rev. P. Lange, B.A., B.D., Nelli- 
kuppam. 

Treasurer : Rev. K. Heiberg, b.a., B.D., Madras. 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches (formerly known as the India 
Home Mission to the Santals)—Founded 
in 1867, works In the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dlnajpur. Work 
is principally among the Santals. The mission 
staff numbers 27; Indian workers 480; 
communicants 4,000 ; Christian community 
23,000; organised churches 36; boarding 
schools 4 ; pupils 508; elementary schools 
69 ; pupils 1,035; industrial schools 2; Orphanage 
1; children 29. Secretary : Bev. P. O. Bodding, 
Duraka. Santal Parganas. 

Missions and enemy trading act.— In 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mis¬ 
sions was published in the ** Gazette of India":— 
** The following missions or religious associations 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916:-—The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermansbcrg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran MIssIod, 
Madras, the Gosner Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinces and Behar 
and Orissa, the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Behar and Orissa. The 
Governor-General in Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movablo and 
Immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations.’’ 

In June, 1919, the Government of India 
stated :—“ Effect Is already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions In India should 
be taken over by British societies. The proper¬ 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions have 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a view to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
official members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Trust 
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tees will In due course transfer the undertakings The American Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
and properties to a missionary society to be j SION, Sanjan, Thana District Headquarters- 
selected by them with the approval of the } Stations with missionaries, Danda, Maroli, via 
Governor-General in Council. > Nargol, Thana District. Vapi (Daman Road Sta- 


Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is the organi- { 
zation in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began its work in India in 1856, at first confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin¬ 
ces. From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of its work were found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
o* the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what is 
now known as the Southern Asia divi-don. 
Withir. this present field the Church now has o 
total baptized Christian community of over 
half a million of whom approximately 20,000 
were baptised the year ending 1926. 

The avowed task ol the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the cast* 1 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend¬ 
ing. 

The educational work of the Church is ex 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,301 
schools of all grades, including three college's 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous nor^l 
training and the logical institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
42,529. 

8pccial effort Is made for the instruction and 
cvelopment of the young people of the Church, 
here now being 483 chapters of the Epworth 
League with 20,253 enrolled members, and 5,345 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
159.620. 

The publishing interests of the Church un¬ 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck¬ 
now, the former doing work in four vernaculars 
and the latter in six. The periodicals issued 
cover the interests cf both the evangelistic and 
the educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Methodist Education 
being in English, while the Kaukab-l-Hind, the 
Raflq-i-Niswan, the Bal Hit Karak, and other 
periodicals for women and children are issued 
in several of the vernaculars. • 

The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame¬ 
rica in which the ten conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twenty-eight dele¬ 
gates. The polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about three hundred and fifty American men 
and women as compared to 480 ordained and 
3,162 unordained Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians. The work 
is supervised by four Bishops, electee ■ y the 
General Conference, and resident as follows: 
Bishop Frank W, Warn*. Bangalore ; Bishop 
John W. Robinson, Delhi: Bishop Frederick 
B. Fisher, Calcutta; and Bishop Brenton T. 
Badley, Bombay. 


tion), Surat District. Pardi 6, Surat District. 
Eight missionaries on field. Two on furlough. 
One under appointment. Four main stations. 
Two boarding schools. One industrial school. 
One Bible school. Six village schools. Superin¬ 
tendent: C.B. Harvey, Sanjan, Thana District. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church of 
America at Latipur and Lucknow, U. P„ has 2 
Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 1 Hospital, 2 
Orphanages and a membership of nearly 1U0. 

The Methodist Protestant Mission began 
work in India in 1919, ha9 a staff of seven 
missionaries, and one under appointment 
The wo r k is confined to Dhulia Taluka, with 
one Main station, Dhulia. There two board¬ 
ing schools, district evangelistic work and 
medical work. Secretary : Miss Mildred Mis- 
kimen, Dhulia, West KhandeSh. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814). The Mission in India, apart 
from Ceylon, is organised into 7 District 
Synods with 2 Provincial Synods. There is a 
large English work connected with the 
: Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military work and English churches: 

The districts occupied include 68 main sta¬ 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Nizam's 
Dominions), United Provinces and Burma. 
The Burma Synod has recently been attached 
to the Ceylon Provincial Synod for purposes of 
administration. Its statistics are no longer 
included in this statement. The Europe&n staff 
numbers 102 with 75 Indian Ministers and 791 
Indian workers ; Communicants 18 513, and 
total Christian community 101,245. There are 
7 large numbers of organised Churches many of 
which are self-supporting. 

Educational work comprises 3 Christian 
Colleges students, 2,033 ; 5 Theological Institu¬ 
tions, students, 329; 7 High Schools, pupils, 
3,427 ; 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400; 923 
Elementary schools, with 26,189 scholars In 
Medical work there are 3 hospitals, 12 dis¬ 
pensaries, 1,127 in-patients and 65,431 out¬ 
patients. 

The Women’s Auxiliary carry on an exten¬ 
sive work in the places occupied by the W. M. 
M. S. There are 93 women workers from 
abroad of whom 16 are qualified doctors. The 
Indian women workers number 382. There 
are 109 girls’ day schools with 13,377 pupils and 
28 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders. There 
are several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women. The Women's 
Auxiliary manage 12 hospitals and 9 dispensa¬ 
ries, which had 8,041 in-patients and 97,533 
out-patients. The cost of the work to the 
Women’s Auxiliary in 1925 was nearly £ 25,000. 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 
America—Established at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 17 Missionaries and 45 
Indian workers. Organised churches 4,1 Thelo- 
gical school and 9 Elementary schools, and 2 
Anglo-Vernacular schools and Dispensaries 3 
Sscretary : Rev. Elizabeth Moreland, Yeotmal, 
Berar, 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker; ana was ior many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India. Cor some time now, the areas occu¬ 
pied have been divided for administrative pur¬ 
poses into 5 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander ; and two smaller Commands. 

Northern Territory , with Headquarters 
at Lahore. 

Western Territory, with Headquarters at Bom¬ 
bay. 

Madras and Telugu Territory , with Head¬ 
quarters at Madras. 

Southern Territory , with Headquarters at Tri¬ 
vandrum, in Travancore State. 

Ceylon Territory, with Headquarters at 

Colombo. 

Eastern Command, with Headquarters at 

Calcutta. 

Hannah Command, with Headquarters at Ran¬ 
goon. 

The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 

Northern Territory. — The area in this Territory, 
is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, Delhi 
and United Provinces. The Territory is control¬ 
led from Lahore. 

Evangelistic work, especially among the “de¬ 
pressed classes,” is extensively carried on, both 
in the Pub jab and the U. P. 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of “ Criminal Tribes ” are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
commenced), and also in the Punjab. Great, 
uogress has been made. A special Settlement 
ms also been opened in the Andamans during 
the last few years. 

A Land colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis¬ 
tence in the Multan District, where a popula¬ 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provinces; and also in a number 
of Dispensaries. 

Other institutions include, Day and Boarding 
Schools, Weaving Schools, Agricultural and 
Fruit Farms, a Home for Stranded Europeans 
and for British Military Soldiers. 

Villages centres at which the S. A. 

Works.1,657 

Officers and Employees .. .. 588 

Social Institutions .. .. .. 21 

Territorial Headquarters : 32, Ferozepur Road, 
Lahore, Punjab. 

Territorial Commander : Lt. Commissioner N. 
Muthiah. 

Chief Secretary. —Lt.-Colonel N. L. Madsen. 

Western India. —The Western India Terri¬ 
tory comprises Bombay, Gujerat, Panch Mahals 
and the Maratha country. 

Besides tile distinctly evangelistic opera¬ 
tions, there are established a large General 
Hospital—Thomas Emery Memorial—several 
Dispensaries at which during the year about 
24,000 pat. nts are treated, 240 Day and 


Boarding Schoolg, a Home for Juvenile 
Criminals, an Industrial and Rescue Home for 
Women, conditionally Released Prisoners’ Home, 
Weaving Schools; a Factory for Weaving, 
Warping, and Reeling Machines, and a Land 
Colony having a population of some hundreds 
of Salvationists. 

Corps, 316; Outposts, 461: Societies 497; 
Officers and Cadets 681 of whom 595 are Endian : 
employees and teachgers, 3 00 : Social Institu¬ 
tions, 10. 

Territorial Headquarters : 8. A., Morland, 
Boad, Bycuila, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander : Lieut. Commissioner 
Ewens. 

Madras and Telugu Territory. —This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godaveri Districts of the Northern 
CIrcars of the Madras Presidency, also 
Bangalore. 

There are the following agencies at work:— 
225 Corps and Outposts, viz., places in which 
work is systematically done. 

116 Village Primary Schools, 3 Settlements 
for Criminal Tribes with a total population of 
3209. 1 Industrial School for children of Crimi¬ 

nal Tribes, 1 Rescue Home, 1 Silk Farm at 
Bangalore, 2 Institutions for the training of 
Officers and one Boarding School for Boys and 
1 for Girls. 

1 Leper Colony at Bapatla (newly taken over 
by us) Present number of lepers in the Colony 
is 103. 

1 Trade Department, where cloth, leather, 
goods, furniture, carpets, silk, lace, etc., the 
products of Industrial Institutions, are dis¬ 
posed of. 

Territorial Headquarters: The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. 

Territioial Commander' Lieut.-Commissioner 
N. Muthiah. 

Chief Secretary : Major E. H. Mqslin. 

The South Indian Territory of the Salva¬ 
tion Army is operating in the Native States 
of Travancore and Cochin and in the Tinnevelly 
District of British India. 

They arc working amongst six castes, and call? 
have been received from other castes, amongst 
whom they have not yet been able to commence 
operations. Even among the six castes, there 
are districts from which the people aro calling us 
which they are not able to meet yet. 
Work is carried on in 1,228 villages, there are 
1,291 Officers and Teachers and 315 Day Schools, 

There have been advances in every depart¬ 
ment of the work, in addition to the erection 
of a number of Village Halls and Officers' 
Quarters, three Central Halls have been com¬ 
pleted and two others are in course of erection. 
A new Training Garrison for the Men Cadets 
of the Malayalam area of the Territory, is 
being erected in Trivandrum. A Divisional 
Headquarters has also been erected for Kal- 
kulam Division in Thucklai, and a second 
reconstructed at Kottarakara. 

Further improvements have been made in the 
Medical Department, and since the return of the 
Senior Medical Officer, much work has been 
done towards the same. The new Eye Ward 
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and Women's Block are rapidly nearing comple¬ 
tion and a Cholera Isolation Ward and Septic 
tank system are also being planned, at 
the Catherine Booth Hospital at Nagcrcoil. Of 
the Branches, a now In-patients' Block is being 
constructed at Cheinbanvillai, whilst the Old 
Hospital from Muttackadu has been removed 
and reconstructed at Kothanallur. There are 
two schemes under consideration for work 
among the Lepers; one in the Cochin State and 
the other in North Travancore. 

There are 92 Boys and 27 Girls In the three 
Boarding Schools, at Nugercoil and Trivandrum, 


The children attend the Vernacular and English 
Schools. 

Industrial Departments, though the market 
for certain branches of the work are very 
slack, are maintaining their position and also 
doing good work amongst the women whom 
they employ. 

Territorial Headquarters: The Salvation Army 
Kuravanconam, Trivandrum. 

Territorial Commander: Colonel (Mrs.) A. 
Trounce. 

Chief Secretary : —Lieul.-CoJonel Yesu Dasen 


Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The Indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in¬ 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment pf the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
hiwyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as agsin^i, 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, *ud as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
Bhastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found In the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1820; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows' Remarriage Act, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gasetteer, ” A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force In the Pre- 
sldencjr Towns as applicable to Europeans., 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India Is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegat ad.” 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as "hope¬ 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint¬ 
ed. of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe¬ 
cially by .Sir Barr.os Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Sup. jo Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, wru. became law In 1860, 


was followed in 1801 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, Bald 
” The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum¬ 
stances of British India. It is practically im¬ 
possible to misunderstand the code.” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
In 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 1898, These Codes are now in force. 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.C.S., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida¬ 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist* 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu¬ 
tion, increasing importance will attach here¬ 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro* 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub¬ 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
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European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 

E eaoe, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 

ut it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro¬ 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced tnat they had decided “ to 
Bettle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.*' This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus gumma* 
rised by Sir John Strashey (“India*’). “The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884 
by which the law previously in force was amend¬ 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex¬ 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica¬ 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over Europear 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro¬ 
peans or Americans.Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.’’ Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through¬ 
out India. 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted:—“ That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed¬ 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.” Asa result of the 
recommendations of the Racial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law A mendment 
Act XII of 1923 in place of the old Chapter 
XXXIII (55443-463) the new Chapter XXXIII 
(55443-449) with certain supplementary provi¬ 
sions were substituted. This has in some 
measure reduced the differences between the 
trials of Europeans and of Indians under the 
Code. 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti¬ 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 


United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. More 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Rangoon as well. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule In original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil salts in 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia¬ 
ment. In Burma there Is a Chief Court, with 
three or more Judges ; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi¬ 
nal and civil, aud their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
ohe subordinate courts. RetumB are regular¬ 
ly sent to them at short Intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and bv calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts- 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of Inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis¬ 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi¬ 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
^sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be, 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma¬ 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates* courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important oases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails If 
accepted by the /presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Govemor-General-ln-Council and the Looal 
Government concerned wtyhout prejudice to 
the Superior power of the'Crown. 
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TJie constitution and jurisdiction ot the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district; as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction ; 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de¬ 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Oivil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parte of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians* There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Es. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis¬ 
pose of money suits up to Es. 2,000. As In¬ 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi¬ 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else¬ 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi¬ 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Bariisters-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts; and they alone are admitted to prac¬ 
tise on the original side ot some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to p.actise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At¬ 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on tho original side of certain of 
the High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 


■ of 1928 relating to the constitution of Bar 
i Councils for the several High Courts in India 
have been recently adopt,ed by the Indian Bar 
Courts Act, XXXVIII of 1920. 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change Is occurring in the 
composition of the Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an informing article in the Times 
(May 25, 1914) indicates the character and 
incidence of this development. “ During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
place in the professional class. The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach¬ 
ed to the Bombay High Court tn 1871 there 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach¬ 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli¬ 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo¬ 
cates, of whom 10 only were English and the 
remainder Indian.” 

Law Officers. 

I The Governmert of India has its own aw 
j colleague in the Legal Member of Council. 

! Ail Government measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside the Council the prin¬ 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Calcutta he i3 assisted by the Standing Counse 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
Advocates-General and Government Solicitors 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
is attacnea to the Secretariat a Legal Eemern- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Eemembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli¬ 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Eemem¬ 
brancer (a practising barrister); the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Eemembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern¬ 
ment Advocate; the Punjab has a Legal Ee- 


At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Bar Committee presided over, ex-officio, by the Junior Government Advocate; and Burma a 
Advocate-General. This body is elected by Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the barristers practising in each High Court, the Local Legislative Council, 
and its functions are to watch the interests Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagporo, and Rangoon a appointed by Government, selocted from 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
is extended to include the vakils or native being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 0 f the Court, 
practising member of the Bar or the Government ' _ 

Advocate. In the larger Districts and Ses-; Heports. 

sions Courts, an organisation representing The Indian Law Heports are now published 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub -1 in seven series—Calcutta, Madras, Bomfc*y, 
ordinate Courts, Including the Revenue Courts Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Eangoon 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending i under the authority of the Governor- 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, General-in-Council. They contain cases de- 
these general descriptions must suffice. The termlned by the High Court and by the Judicial 
recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee ! Committee on appeal from the particular High 
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Court, These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of fLaw 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1803. The other Prpvinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 

Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned 
in practice, however, this power is little used, 
there being a majority of officials on the Im¬ 
perial Legislative Council—a majority deli¬ 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909—the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the Government of India and to 


secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho¬ 
rities. Legislative Councils have been estab¬ 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal provinces. Their constitution and 
functions are fully described in detailing tha 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q.v.). To meet emergencies the Governor* 
General is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts o! 
the Legislature, but they can remain in rorce 
for only six months. The power is very little 
used. The Govemor-Gencral-ln-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, havinR 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the^ general law and 
permit the application of^certain enactments 
only. 


Bengal Judicial Department 


Pankin, The Hon’blo Sir George Clans, Kt., K.r., Bnr- 
at- haw. 

Ghosh, j'he Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cham Chunder, Kt.. 
Bar-at- Law. 

Buckland, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Philip Lindsay, Kt., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Suhrawanly, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Zahhadur Bahim 
Zahid, K1., Bar-at-Law. 

Cuming, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Arthur Herbert, Kt., 
i.e.s. 

Pearson, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Herbert Grayhurst, 
Bar-at - Law. 

Page, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Arthur, K.r., Bar-at- 
Law. 

Mukharji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mamnalha Nath, 
M.A., H.L. 

Costello, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice iaonard Wilfred 
James, m.a., r-t.n.. Bar-at-Law. 

Graham, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Puller, I.r.s. 
Lort-Williams, The Hon. Mr. Justice John, K.r., Bar- 
at-Law. 

Mallik, The Hon. Mr. Justice Satyendra Chandra, I.r.s. 
Jock, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Robert. Ernest, i.r.s. 
Mitter. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Dwarkanath, m.a., 
j>. r,. 

Ghosh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sarat Kumar, M.A., 
i.r.s. 

Si rear, N. N., Bar-at-Law 

Panckridge, H. It., Bar-at-Law. 

Basil, A. K., Bar-at-Law 
Gooding, U. C. 

Hodson, S. S. 

Ghosh, M. C., I.C.S. . 

Khundkar, N. A., Bar-at-Law 

Bhattacharji, Debendra Narain .. 

Guha, Itai Baliadur Snrendranath 
Sadhu, Rai Bahadur Tarak Nath, C.i.e. 

Sen, Binod Chandra 

Mitra, Sarat Kumar . 

Rcmfry, Maurice. 

Ohatak, N., m.d.e., Bar-at-Law . 

Ray, Sureudra Nath, Bar-at- J,aw 
Mitra, Satish Chandra 
Gangali, Manmatha Nath 
Ghose, J. M., Bar-at-Law 


Cotta, J. S... 
Palsett, F f 


Cliief Justice. 

Puisne Judge. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Ad vocate-G on era 1. 

Standing Counsel. 

Government Counsel. 

Government Solicitor. (On leave. 

Ditto. (Offiriating). 
Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs and Judical Secretary 
to Government. 

Deputy Superintendent and Remem¬ 
brancer of Legal Affairs. (On leave) 
(Officiating.) 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor in the Courts of the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta. 
Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 
Editor of Jaw Reports. 

Registrar. 

Master and Official Referee. 

Assistant Referee. 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Chief Clerk in 
Insolvency. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Po, * 
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Mitra, Kauai Lai. 

Banarji. Sacliindra Nath 

De, Jatindranath. 

D’Abrew, P. A. 

Moses, O., Bar-at-Law 

Sharpe, W. MeC., i.o.fl. .. 

Counsell, Frank Bertram 
M. Badr-ud-din Ahmad, B.A. 

Young, J.J. . 

Mukharji, P. 

Kinney, Alexander 

Morgan, 0. Carey. 

Falkner George McDonald, Bar-at-Law 
Bonerjee. K. K. Shelly, Bar-at-Law 


Asst. Itegistrer (On probation). 

Do. 

Secretary , to the Chief Justice and 
Head Clerk, Decree Department. 
Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Ses¬ 
sions. 

Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appel¬ 
late Jurisdiction. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side 
English Office. 

Assistant Registrar (Pappr Book and 
Account Departments). 

Senior Bench Clerk, and Ex-officio 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. 

Deputy Administrator-General and 
Official Trustee. 

Official Assignee. 

Official Receiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department- 


Marten, The Hon’ble Sir Ambcrson Barrington, m.a., 
LL.P., Bar-at-Law. 

Kemp, The Hon’ble Sir Norman Sir Norman Wright, 
Bar-at-Jiaw, Kt. 

Madgaonkar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Govind Dina- 
natli, b.a., i.c.s. 

Mirza, Ali Akl>ar Khan, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Bar- 
at-Law. 

Blackwell, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cecil Patrick, Bar- 
at-Law. 

Patkar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Sitaram Sundarrao, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Baker, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice W. T. W., b.a. (Oxon.), 
I.C.K. 

Rangnekar, The Hon’ble Mr. Sajbaa Shankar, b.a., 
ll.b., Bar-at-l^w. 

Murphy, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice Stephen James, 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Broomfield, The Hon’hie Mr. Justice R. S.,i . 0 . 8 . 
V/adia, The Hon’ble Mr. Jnsttfc Bomnnji Jamshedji, 
m.a., LL.B., liar-at-Law. 

Shlngne, The Hon’hie Mr. Justice P. B. 

Kanga, Sir Jamshedji Behramji, Kt., M.A., LL.B. 
Allison, F. W., B.A., I.t’.S. . 

Nanavati, D. D., b.a., Bar-at-Law, I.o.s. 
Rujadhyaksha, G. S., m.a., Bar-nt-Drw, t.o.s. 


Klrke Smith, A. .. 

Vakil, J. H., Bar-at-Law . 

Kemp, K., Marl., Bar-at-Jiaw .. 

Kanin, H. J.. LL.B. . 

Mallabari, P. H., Bar-at-lAW, Khan Bahadur 

Lobo, C. M., LL.B. . 

Mitchell, H. C. B. . 

De. Quadro, J. P., LL.B. 

Ranchhdtlljlwii Bhaibabhai Patel, M.A., ll.b., Bar-at- 


Do. 

Do. (Addition J.) 

Do. (Acting.) 

Advocate-General. 

Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. (On 
deputation). 

(Officiating) . Do. 

Deputy Secretary to Government, 
Legal Department. Also Secretary 
to the Legislative Council, Rom bay. 
(In addition). 

Government Solicitor and Public 
Prosecutor. 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Reporter to the High Court. 

(On deputation). 

Do. (Officiating). 

Official Assignee, Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court. 

Government Pleader and Public Pro¬ 
secutor, Karachi. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee in addition to hia duties as 
Registrar of Companies. (On leave.) 

Do (Officiating). 

Prothonotary and Senior Master. 
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Hirjibhoy Hormusji Wadia, m.a., Bar-at-Law 


Ratanji Sorabji Dadaehanji, ll.b., Bar-at-Law 
Edulji Jahangir Davar, ll.b. 

Taleyar Khan, R. M., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 
Gellett, Edwin 

Kundanmal Alumal Bhojwani, ll.b., Bar-at-Law 

Sequeira, A. F., b.a., ll.b., Attorney-at-Law .. 

Fahey, E .. .. .. .. 1 

Vakii, H. A., Bar-at-Law 

China!, A. F. J., ll.b. 

Adhiya, C. L., Bar-at-Law 
Tahir Ali Fatehi, ll.b. 

DeSouza, A. X. 

Nakra, N. B. 

Muiumdar, J. H. 

Gad re, J. G. 

Ayyar, A. R. N. .. 

Spence, Sir Reginald, Tvt. 

Ardeshir Phirozshah Mehta 

Sen, Iv. b.a., i.e.s. 

Mervanji Ardesiiir Randelia, M.A.. ll.b. 


Talmaki, Rao Bahadur. S. S. 


COURT OF THE JUDICIAL 

Percival, Pliilip Edward, (M.F., b.a., (Oxon.), i.c s., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Aston, Arthur Henry Southeote, M.A., Bar-at-Law 
Rupehand Bilaram 

Wild, A. (J., b.a., l.r.s. 

Barlee, K. W., B.A.. Bar-at-Law i.o.p. 


Master and Registrar in Equity 
Commissioner for taking Accounts < 
and Local Investigator. (On de¬ 
putation). 

Do. (Officiating.) 

.. Master and Assistant ProthonotSry. 

Do. (Officiating.) 

.. Taxing Master. 

Insolvency Registrar. 

.. Assistant Taxing Master. 

.. First Assistant Master. 

Second Assistant Master. 

Third Assistant Master. (On depu¬ 
tation.) 

Associate. 

Do. 

.. , Do. 

Associate. 

Do. (On leave.) 

.. ! Do. 

.. ! (Officiating.) Do. 

Sheriff. 

Deputy Sheriff. 

Registrar, High Court, Appellate Side. 
Deputy Registrar and Sealer. Appel¬ 
late Side, and Secretary to Rule 
Committee. 

Assistant Registrar and Superintend¬ 
ent, High Court Press. Officiating 
Deputy Registrar. 

COMMISSIONER OF SINI). 

Judicial Commissioner. 

i 

| Additional Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind. 

! Do. do. 

.. I J)o. do. (On depu- 

I tation). 

Do. (Officiating). 


COURT RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS. 

Wadia, H. H., m.a.. Bar-at-Law .I Court Receiver and Liquidator. 

( blnoy, A. F. .1., LL.B. .. .. .. .. .. First Assistant to do. 

Cazdar, M. ,1 ., ll.b., Attorney-at-Law .. .. .. I Second Assistant to do. 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Beasley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. 0. 0., Bar-at-Law. 
Phillips, The Hon’ble Sir William Watkin. i.o.s. 
Kumaraswami Sastri, The Hon’ble Sir C. V. Diwan 
Bahadur, B.A., B.L. 
liamesam, The Hon’ble Sir V„ Kt. 

Odgers, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Charles Edwin, M.A., 
B.O.L., Bar-at-Law. 

Venkatasubha Rao, ’The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M.. b.a., 

B. L. 

Wallace, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. H., i.e.s. 

Waller, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice D. G., i.e.s. 

Madhavan Nair, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice (’., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Krishna Pandalala. The Hon’hie Mr. Justice, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Jackson, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. H. 13., i.c.S. 

Reilly, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, H. J). C. 

Ananthakrishna Ayyar, The Hon’hle Mr. Justice, 

C. V., Rao Bahadur 

Cornish, Hon’ble Mr. Justice, H. J). 

Eddy, J. P., Hon’ble Mr. Justice, J. P. 

Rangaswami Aiyangar S. 

Krishnaswami Ayyar, A. 

Moresby, Charles 


Chief Justice. 
Judge. 

Ditto. 

I)o. 

Do. (On leave.) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I)o. 

Do. 

Do. 

I)o. 


Do. 

Do. 

Officiating. 

Administrator-General 
Government Solicitor. ,(Qn lfave). 
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Thomas Arthur. 

Bewes, L. H. 

Madhava Menon, J. P,, Bar-at-Law 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, m.a., Advocate 

Rainachandra Ayyar, K. 

Rajagopala Achariyar, N. 

Sankaranarayan, li. C., m.a., ll.tl, Bar-at-Law 

Happen, A. C., i.c.s. 

White, <1. S. 

Kandaswami Mudaliyar, P. 

Andlsundraeharl, S., b.a., b.l. 

Venkataramana Ayyar, V. 

Appa Rao, D. 

* Itobertson, R. J. C., m.l.o. 


Officiating Government Solicitor. 
Public Prosecutor. 

Public Prosecutor and Crown Prose¬ 
cutor. 

Editotr, Indian Law Reports, Madras 
Series. 

Law Reporter. 

Do. 


Registrar. 

Master, High Court. 

Acting Deputy Registrar, Appellate 
Side. 

Acting First Assistant R e g 1 s t r a 1 
Original Side. 

Second Assistant Registrar, Original 
Side. 

Official Referee. 

Sheriff. 


Assam Judicial Department - 


Patterson, David Clarke, i.c.s. 

Rau, N. N., i.c.s. 

T'Jdgely, Norman George Armstrong, i.c.s. 

Ayyar, N. M., i.c.s, . 

Basu, Pashupati .. 

Das, Mohendra Nath 


District aud Sessions Judge, Assam 
Valley Districts. 

Secretary to Government, Legislative- 
Department- and Secretary the 
the Assam Legislative Council, 
Superintendent and Remembrancer 
oj Legal Affairs, Administrator- 
General & Official Trustee, Assam. 

District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet 
and Cachar. 

Additional District and Senssions 
.fudge, Sylhet and Cachar. 

2nd Do. 

3rd Do. 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Terrell, The Hon’ble Sir Courtney, Kt... 

Jwala Prashad, The Hon’ble Sir, Kt., Rai Bahadur .. 
Prafulla Ranjan Das, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Adami, The Hon’ble Sir Leonard Christian, Kt., I.c.s. 
Ross, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Robert Lindsay, I.c.s. . 
Wort, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Alfred William Ewart, 
Bar-at Law. 

Sahay, r i he Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kulwant 
Macpherson, The Rou ble Mr. Justice Thomas Stewart, 
C.I.K., i.c.s., Bar-at-haw. 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne J udge. 
Ditto. 

Do. 

l)o. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 


Fazl Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyld, Bar-at-Law 
Saunders,,I. A,, i.c.s. 

Chaudhury. Pandit Ram Chandra 
Bhubaneshvar Prasad, Pandc, B.A., b.l. 

Banarji Ananta Nath 


Saiyld Sultan Ahmad, Sir, Kt., Bar-at-Law .. 
Agarwala, C. M., Bar-at-Law 
Miikharji, Abani Bhusan, Advocate 


Do. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar 
Assistant Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Orissa Circuit 
Court. Temporary Additional Mun- 
sif of Cuttack in addition to his 
own duties. 

Government Advocate. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 
Government Pleader. 


Burma Judicial 

Rutledge, The Hon’ble Sir John Guy, Kt., K.r., m.a., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Pratt, Tho Hon’ble Sir Henry Sheldon. Kt., m.a., i.c.s. 
Heald, The Hon’ble Sir Benjamin Herbert, Kt,., m.a., 
I.c.s., V.I). 

Carr, The Kou’ble Mr. Justice William, I.c.s. .. 

Cunliffe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Robert Ellis, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Chari, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Parungavur Narasimha, 
B.l/. 

Das, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Jyotis Ranjan, Bar-at- 
Law* 


Department. 

Chief Judge Rangoon. (On leave). 
Judge. On leave. 

Do. Rangoon. Officiating Chief 
Justice. 

Do. On leave. 

Do. Do. 

Rangoon. 

Do. do. 
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Otter, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Robert Edward, M.C., 
Bar-at-Law 

Ba (4), The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Maung, K.S.M., B.A. .. 
Bu, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mya, Bar-at-Law 
Brown, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Harold Arrowsmith, 
B.A., I.c.s., Bar-at-Law. 

Baguley, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Minty, Bar-at- 
Law, i.c.s. 

Ormiston, The Kon’ble Mr. Justice Henry Lu.. 

Eggar. A., M.a., Bar-at-Law 
U Ba Dun, Bar-at-Law .. 


Gaunt, C. H., LL.B. 

Byu, TJ Tun, Bar-at-Law.. 

Lambert, E. W., Bar-at-Law 

Hormusji, Jivanji, i.s.o., M.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Law 


U On Be, Bar-at-law 


l T . Kay aw TT, Bar-at-Law 
Barrctto, Charles Lionel .. 

Lutter, Henry Millard, V.D. 

Mitter, K. L., B.L. . 

Dunklcv, Herbert Francis, m.a., Bar-at-Law .. 
Goldsmith, W. S. 

Gyi, IT Bo, B.A., B.L., . 

Mehta, H. D., B.A. Bar-at-Law 


Judge, Rangoon. (On leave). 


Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do. 

do. 


Government Advocate. (On leave). 

Deputy Government Advocate and 
Secretary to Burma Legislative 
Council. 

Assistant Government Advocate. Offi¬ 
ciating Government Advocate. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee, Burma, and Official Assignee 
and Receiver, H. C., Rangoon. (On 
leave). 

Deputy Administrator-General and 
Deputy Official Trustee. Officiating 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee. 

Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Do. Moulmein. 

Do. Mandalay. 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, Mandalay 

Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 

Registrar, Original, Side High Court, 
Rangoon. 

Registrar, Small Cause Court, Ran¬ 
goon. 

First Deputy Registrar. 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Maenair, Robert Hill, Bar-at-Law, I.C.S. 

Ghulam Mohiuddin, Khan Bahadur, M.A., LL.B., Bar- 
Law.) 

Subhcdhar, Ganpat Lakshman, Bar-at-Law 

Staples, F. H., m.a. , (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
Jackson, R. J., u.A., (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. i.c.s., J.P. .. 
Grille, Frederick Louis, M.A., Bar-at-Law, I.C.S, 
Gokhale, Ganesh Hari, B.a., ll.b. 

Dick, George Paris, c.l.E., Bar-at-Law 

De, Glioshta Behari, B.A., B.L. 

Borwankar, Keshco Ragliunath, B.A.. LL.B. 


Officiating Judicial Commissioner. 
Additional Judicial Commissioner 
(Temporary.) 

Officiating Additional Judicial Com¬ 
missioner. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Legal Remembrancer. 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer. 
Government Advocate and ex ojffic o 
Standing Counsel. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


JolJv, E. H. P., Bar-at-law .. .. .. .. ( Officiating Judicial Commissioner. 

Saadud Din Khan, K. B., B.4., ll.b. .. .. .. Additional Judicial Commissioner. 

Gul Muhxmmad Khan, M., b.a. . ; Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Slmdi Lai, The Hon’ble Sir, Rai Bahadur, Bar-at-Law, 
Kt. 

Broadway, The Hon’ble Sir Alan Brice, Bar-at-Law, 

K t. 

Harrison, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Michael Harman 
i.c.s. 

Fforde, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Cecil .. 

Zafar Ali, The Hon’ble Justice K. B. Mirza, P.C.S. .. 

Addison, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice James, m.a., B.SC., 
i.c.s. 

Tek Chand, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi, m.a., 
ll., b. 

Coldstream, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John, i.c.s. 

Jai Lai, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Rai Bahadur 

Dallp Singh, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Kunwar, Bar-at- 
Law. 


Chief Justice. 

Judge. 

Do. On leave. Up to 13th Oct- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

On leave «from 13th October 1929. 
Additional Judge. 

Do. 




Agha Haidar. The Hon’ble Justice Sved, Bar-at-Law 
Skemp, The Hon’ble Mr. Jus tier, F. W., m.a., i.c.fi. .. 
Bhide, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mahadeva Vishnu, B.A. 
(Cantab.), i.c.s. 

Johnstone, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Donald, B.A., i.o.s. 
Sale, Stephen Leonard, l.O.s., l»ar-at-Law 

Noad, Charles Humphrey Cardon, b.a., Bar-at-Law .. 


Ram Lai, Diwan, B.A. (Oxon. .Bar-at-Law . . 

Abdur Rashid, Mian, M.A., Bar-at-Law.. 

Beeket, Ronald Brymer, i.c.R. 

Roblin, Edward Lewis 
Nihal Chand, Lala Rai Sahib 
Webb, Kenneth Cameron .. 


Additional Judge. 

President, 2nd Gurdawata Tribunal. 

Additional Judge. 

Officiating ditto. 

Legal Reinemberancer and Secretary, 
1 legislative Council. 

Government Advocate and Adminis¬ 
trator-General Official Trustee, 
Punjab. 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
Conveyancing. 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer, Pun- 
Punjab (Legislative). 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Assistant Deputy Registrar. 


United Provinces Judicial Department. 

Mears, The Hon’blc Sir Edward Grirmvood, Kt., Bar- Chief Justice. 
at-Law. 

Sulaiman, The Hon’blc Sir Shah Muhammad, Kt., Bar- Pusinc Judge. 
at-Law, M.A., LL.D. 

Dalai, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Barjor Jamshedji, J.P. Do. 

I. C.S., Bar-at-Law. 

Mukharji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Lai Gopal, B.A., Do. 

LL.B., Rai Bahadur. 

Boys, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. P., Bar-at-Law .. Do. 

Banarji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Lalit Mohan, M.A., Do. 

LL.B., Rai Bahadur. 

Ashworth, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice Ernest Horatio, Do. 

M.A., J.P., (i.c.s.) 

Kendall, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Charles Henry Bay- Do. 

ley, J.P. (I.c.s.) 

Young, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice John Douglas, Bar- Do. 

at-Law. 

Sen, The Hon’ble Justice Dr. Surendra Nath, m.a., Additional Puslno Judge. 

LL.D. 

King, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Carcleton Moss, C.T.E., Do. 

J. P., i.c.s. 

Naimat-ullah The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chaudhri .. Do. 

Rennet, Hon’ble Justice Dr. Edward, B.A., ll.d., Bar- Do. 

at-Law, J.P., I.c.s. 

Joshi, Dr. Laehhml Dat, b.sc., ll.d., Bar-at-Law .. Registrar. 

Mills, Stanley Edward Jervis .. .. .. .. Deputy Registrar. (On leave.) 

Raynor, Frank Ernest .. .. .. .. .. Assistant Registrar. Officiating De» 

puty Registrar. 

DeSouza, Peter .. .. .. .. .. .. Officiating Assistant Registrar. 

Uina Shankar Rajpal, m.a., ll.b. . Government Advocate. 

Wali-Ullah, Dr. M., m.a., ll.d., Bar-at-Law .. .. Assistant Government Advocate. 

Shankar Saran, m.a. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law .. .. Government Pleader. 

Mukharji, Benoy Kumar .. .. .. .. Law Reporter. 

Mukhtar Ahmad, b.a., ll.b . Assistant Law Reporter. 

Dessanges, H. C., Bar-at-Law .. .. .. .. Administrator-General and Official 

Trustee. On leave. 

Cliiene, O. M. .. .. Officiating Ditto ditto. 

CHIEF COURT OF OUDIL—LUCKNOW- 
Stuart, The Hon’ble Sir Louis, Kt, c l E , l c.s. .. Chief Judge 

Wazir Hasan, The Hon’ble Justice Saiyid, b.a., ll.b. .. Judge. 

Muhammad Raza, The Hon’ble Justice Khan Bahadur Do. 

Saiyid, b.a., ll.b. 

King, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Carlefcon Moss, c.i.e. Additional Judge Puisne High Court, 
(i.o.s.) 

Srivastava, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bisheshar Nath, Do 

B.A., LL.B., O.B.E. 

Pulton, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ayrton Popplcwell, Do. 

M.A., i.c.s. 

Manmatha Nath Upadhya, Pandit . Registrar. 

Nageshar Prasad, Rai Sahib, b.a. . Deputy Registrar. 

Thomas, G.A. Government Advocate. 

Ghose, Hamentra Kumar, Bar-at-Law .. .. Asst. Government Advocate. 

Bishambhar Nath Srivastav. Babu, b.a. ll.b. .. Law Reporter. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE, 


Origins- —Cornwallis was the first Indian 1 
administrator to take the burden of policing the ! 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government. He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
Jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary thana- 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordinates. 

In Madras in 1810 Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control. 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency. 

In Kliandesh from 1820-30 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
derers into excellent police ; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time European Superin¬ 
tendents of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle of 
full-time European superintendence was intro¬ 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1801, “ An 
Act for the Regulation of Police”, which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras, and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Working. —Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian Police. With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control. The police provided for by the 1801 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned, subject only 
“ to the general control” of the Governor 
General. 

Within the Local Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist¬ 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 
D.S.P. 

The D. S. P. is subject to dual control. 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and the maintenance of order in the District. 
But. the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Inspector-General of Police, and Home Depart¬ 
ment. Generally speaking, the D. S. P. has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with his 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his 
foroe. 


The C. I- D. —The Curzon Police Com¬ 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime. These agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette , 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux. 

Headquarters and Armed Police — 

At the chief town of each District the D. S. P. 
has his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground. This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies. The Head¬ 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile h eal army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
303 service rifles. At most head-quarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police. 

ThanasandThanadars— Almost through¬ 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are “ Thana” and 
” Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public. Whether it be in a 
large city or in a mofussil hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
| like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
“ cognisable by the police.” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A non-cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors. —The complaint in a 
cognisable case not only has his complaint 
recorded and investigated without payment 
fee. If the thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
prima fade case against the accused, the pro¬ 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
police cases in the lower courts. Cases committed 
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to the Sessions are conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the 
reports of these officers and the comments of 
the judge are a means for the D. S. P. to know 
whether his thanadars are doing their work 
properly. 

Out Posts. —When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was one per thousand 
of population. Tn towns it is wril enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station. But in the mofussil the thana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without tho injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant thana. 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 

The Chain of Promotion—Ordinarily 
the constable may aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Officer 
or even Inspector. The directly recruited 
matriculate who comes in through the Police 
Training School as a Thanadar may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent. The 
direct Deputy, an office reserved for Indians, 
has a good chance of becoming Superintendent, 
and perhaps Deputy-Inspector General. The 
direct Assistant Superintendent, whether from 
England, or from India, is sure of a Superinten- 
dcntshlp, and has chances of D. I. G. after 25 
years’ service. The period of service for all ranks 
for full pension is thirty years, and if an officer 
dies in the process of earning full pension his 
pension dies with him and all his dependents 
get his provident fund. 

Presidency Police. —In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 


The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed¬ 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some¬ 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Us. 200 fine summarily, 
i.e., without formal record of proceedings; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Rs. 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 

Round Figures. —The process of reorgani¬ 
sation and retrenchment goes on ceaselessly, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap¬ 
peared tardily, and there are no unified statistics 
for the police of India and Burma. The following 
figures are therefore merely to be regarded as 
approximations giving a general idea of the 
numbers of police and the volume of work put 
through yearly :—There are about 30,000 Military 
Police, chiefly in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
and these cost about one and a third crores. 
The maintenance of them is a departure from the 
principles laid down by the 1860 Commission 
and the 1861 Act. 

Provincial Police including Burma total 
about 200,000 and cost ten and a half crores or 
an average of about one crore per major 
Province. 

There are about 10,000 Thanas or Police 
Stations which annually investigate from five 
to six thousand murders, four thousand 
dacoities, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, 
one hundred and seventy ordinary thefts, and 
as many burglaries. They place on trial every 
year about three-quarters of a million persons, of 
whom about half a million or more are convicted. 
The jail population of India, which is over a 
hundred thousand, consists of many habituals 
who on release proceed to prey on the public 
until such time as tho police again secure their 
conviction and incarceration. 


Statement D (1)“ Military Police*' for 1923. 
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STATISTICS OF 

The undesirability of attaching undue i m- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from tho prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to tho 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com¬ 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


POLICE WORK. 

into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best Indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that Important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasised in recent orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog¬ 
nizable crime :— 


Administrations. 

Number 

pending 

from 

previous 

year. 

Number 
reported in 
the year. 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried. 

Number 

convicted. 

Number 
acquitted 
or dis¬ 
charged. 

Number 
in custo¬ 
dy pend¬ 
ing trial 
or investi¬ 
gation or 
on bail at 
end of 
year. 

Bengal .. 


5,311 

215,347 

171,626 

157,515 

14,111 

8,498 

Bihar and Orissa 


3,115 

44,637 

29,353 

19,693 

9,660 

5,295 

United Provinces 

.. 

5,190 

115,888 

74,107 

64,059 

10,048 

9,509 

Punjab .. 


8,385 

55,936 

54,569 

33,409 

21,094 

10,819 

North-West Frontier Province.. 

1,400 

6,205 

7,990 

4,197 

3,793 

1,482 

Burma .. 


6,154 

76,516 

70,139 

46,045 

24,094 

5,114 

Central Provinces and Berar .. 

2,617 

41,537 

21,009 

12,745 

4,951 

3,312 

Assam 


1,361 

14,231 

10,110 

6,736 

3,374 

2,011 

Ajmer-Merwara 


424 

5,588 

3,500 

3,088 

412 

940 

Coorg 


121 

662 

708 

456 

107 

145 

Madras .. 


14,782 

166,393 

153,556 

135,275 

18,281 

5,670 

Bombay .. 


8,246 

136,002 

133,980 

113,855 

20,125 

10,399 

Baluchistan 


61 

3,315 

3,145 

2,793 

288 

78 

Delhi ., 


437 

4,418 

5,064 

3,089 

1,975 

278 

Total 

1927 .. 

57,630 

886,675 

738,856 

602,956 

132,313 

63,550 


f 7920 .. 

57,412 

858,777 

711,493 

582,34 fi 

126,215 

61,607 


1925 .. 

56,554 

877,780 

* 712,697 

578,908 

176,423 

56,336 


1924 .. 

54,997 

887,747 

703,553 

570,729 

130,112 

51,490 


1923 .. 

56,314 

846,664 

649,101 

521,861 

124,821 

50,604 

Totals . .\ 

1922 .. 

59,772 

857,234 

651,466 

522,002 

127,025 

48,484 


1921 .. 

56,762 

842,948 

611,154 

484,401 

124,328 

48,410 


1920 .. 

61,193 

851,087 

626,874 

505,108 

119,405 

43,875 


1919 .. 

57,002 

950,706 

670,542 

543,758 

124,211 

44,246 


L1918 .. 

44,741 

833,405 

590,795 

480,663 

107,620 

44,322 
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JAILS. 


Jail administration in India is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules Issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish¬ 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine¬ 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom¬ 
modation has also to be provided in tbe jails 
for civil and nnder-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission oi 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com¬ 
mission's recommendations have been accept¬ 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
In various matters, mainly of a minor charac¬ 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban¬ 
doned as- unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as ini possible. 

The most important of all the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi¬ 
dency three classes of jails : In the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment; se¬ 
condly. district jails at the head-quarters of 
district); and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“ lock-' ips ” tor under-trial prisoners and 
convict) sentenced to short terms of imprison¬ 
ment. The Jad department in each province 
is und.r the control of „n Inspector-General; 
he is g' nerally an offlcei of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin - 
tendenls of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the cha ge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
Inspect'd by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Superintendent includis, in large 
central Jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super¬ 
vise tc > Jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive Btaff consist*? 
of jallois and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district jails, 
the proi.pect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in October, 1915, says;—"The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super¬ 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not ab all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots In the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders." 

The Jails Committee. —Since the Intro¬ 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte¬ 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governments and is subject 


to all India legislation. The obvious advisa¬ 
bility of proceeding along' certain general lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint¬ 
ment of a Jails Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation; of recruiting a 
better class of warders; of providing educa¬ 
tion for prisoners; and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet tho needs of the con¬ 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included the sepa¬ 
ration of civil from criminal offenders; the 
adoption of tho English system of release on 
license in tho case of adolescents; and the 
creation of children’s courts. The Committee 
found that the reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular attention. They 
recommended the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners ; the provision of sepa¬ 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial; 
the institution of the star-class system; and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison popula¬ 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners.-— Th« work 
on which convicts are employed Is mostly 
carried on within the jail walla, but extra¬ 
mural employment on a large scale is some¬ 
time* allowed, as, for example, when a taree 
number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The Industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
is taken that the Jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling Is con¬ 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for tbe class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail 

The conduct of convicts in Jail Is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failuce to perforin the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted is one of those cla«sed as " minor. 
AmoDg the "major" punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment Is indict¬ 
ed in relatively few cases, and tbe number Is 
steadily faffing. Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav¬ 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac¬ 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis¬ 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish¬ 
ments are now scheduled and graded into majo- 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro¬ 
blems Is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders nnd convict warders are employed. 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Than a Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. —As regards " youth¬ 
ful offenders"— x.e., those below the age of 15 
—the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to ialJ when they can be dealt with other¬ 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the ! 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of “ yourg 
adult ” prisoners has in recent years received j 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- , 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
irom oldeT prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
lace for adolescents (other than youthful 
abltuals) who are over 15, and therefore in¬ 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider scheme? 
for going beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
rogress has been made in this direction. In 
905, a special class for selected Juveniles and 
young adults was established at the Dharwnr 
jail in Bombay; in 1908 a special Juvenile 
Jail was opened at Alipore In Bengal; in 1909 
the Meiktiia tail in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
In Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new Jail for Juvenile and “ juvenile adult" 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces; and In 1910 It was decided to con¬ 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District Jail, wnich is now worked od 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory . 
system ror " juvenile adults " had, for example, j 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 1 
since the early years of the decade, and " Bors-1 
tal enclosures" bad been established in some 
Jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to ; 
appreciate that it has a duty towards pnsonera, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except | 
In Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those • 
cities much remains to be done. 

Reformatory Schools. —These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu¬ 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ¬ 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. —Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919.—A com¬ 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration In India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex¬ 
perience in Western countries. Its report, 
published in 1921, was summarised in the 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im¬ 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.—Those sec¬ 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic¬ 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri¬ 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should he prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.—The sen¬ 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitual. and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of thp habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Ses¬ 
sions Judge and a non-official. In all cases, 

1 the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
I the full original sentence. The duty of 
1 seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
| which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer¬ 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.—Ii 
any fresh attempt at colonisation is made, It 
should be in an entirely new locality. A fresh 
attempt at colonisation in the Middle And aman 
is not recommended. The retention of the set 
tlement at Port Blair on the present lines is not 
recommended. The entire abandonment of 
the Andamans as a place of deportation is not 
recommended. Deportation to the Andamans 
should cease, except in regard to specially dan¬ 
gerous prisoners and any others whose removal 
from Indian jails is considered by the Govern¬ 
ment to be in the public Interests. The exist¬ 
ing restrictions as to age and physical condi¬ 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to the Andamans should, unless special medical 
grounds exist in any particular case, cease 
to apply. The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous impri¬ 
sonment for transportation. In provinces where 
the available prison accommodation will not 
permit of the immediate cessation of deporta¬ 
tion of all but selected prisoners, the Star class 
should be the first, and the habitual the last, 
to be detained in Indian jails. No female 
should in future be deported to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India and distributed among the Provinces 
to which they belong. In those Provinces 
where the jails are insufficient to detain prisoners 
now deported, additional accommodation should 
be provided as soon as possible. 

Criminal Tribes.—The first essential of suc¬ 
cess In dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
o revision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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comfort for the people. It is therefore of para¬ 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail¬ 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as* 


certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency tor the control of settlements. 


The variations of thejai population In British India during the five years ending 1927 
are shown in the following table:— 


— 

1927. 

1926 

1925. 

1924 

1923. 

Jail population of all classes on 

January . 

admissions during the year 

1st 

132,253 

582,243 

129,753 

555,097 

128,314 

536,219 

126,478 

536,428 

134.286 

535,690 

Aggregate 


714,496 

684,850 

6«4,533 

662,906 

669,876 

Discharged during the year from 
causes . 

all 

578,065 

552,624 

534,779 

534,455 

543,398 

Jail population on 31st December 


136,431 

132,226 

129,754 

128,451 

126,478 

Convict population on 1st January 


113,301 

111,395 

110,310 

109,230 

114,817 

A !missions during tht year 


169,836 

162,772 

158,139 

158,466 

158,336 

Aggregate 


283,137 

274,167 

268,449 

267,696 

273,153 

Released during the year 
Transported beyond seaB 

Ca-juaitFes, <fec. 


162,628 

1,301 

2,469 

157.568 

'783 

2,286 

153,997 

616 

2,089 

155,219 

57 L 
2.340 

161,166 

32u 

2,428 

C nv.ct population on 31st Dooember. 

116,161 

113,274 

111,395 

110,399 

109,314 


More than one half of the total number of con¬ 
victs received in jails during 1927 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 130,000 out of 170,000 are 
returned as Illiterate. 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 19*43 as against 20*94 in 1926 
while the number of youthful offenders fell 
from 378 to 359. The following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
admitted to jails in 1925 to 1927 .— 


Nature and Length of Sentence. 

j 1927. 

1926. 

1925. 

?fotexceeding one month .. 



31,122 

30,637 

32,499 

Above one month and not exceeding 

six 

months. 

67,356 

64,147 

64,286 

„ six months „ „ 

one 

year .. 

35,420 

34,971 

31,429 

„ one year 

five 

years .. 

28,714 

25,912 

23,299 

„ five years „ „ 

ten 

t 

3,980 

3,790 

3,581 

Exceeding ten years 



485 

524 

350 

Transportation beyond seas— 






(a) for life 



1,555 

1 685 

1,549 

(6) for a term 



89 

36 

117 

Sentenced to death .. 



1,112 

1,057 

988 


The total daily average population for 1927 
was 114,879, the total offmces dealt with by 
criminal courts was 371, and by Superintendents 
131,462. The corresponding figures for 1926 
were 111,892; 199 and 117,433, respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
showed an increase, viz,, from 204 to 243. 
The total number of cases in which penal diet 
(with and without solitary confinement) was 
prescribed was 6,668 as compared with 5,312 
in the preceding year. 


Total expenditure increased from 
Rs. 1,71,22,795 to Rs. 1,79,90,944 while total 
cash earnings decreased from Rs. 25,55,913 
to Rs. 23,90,169; there was consequently an 
increase of Rs. 10,31,428 in the net cost to 
Government. 

The death rata slightly decreased from 12*86 
per mille in 1926 to 12-82 in 1927. The 
admissions to hospital were lower, and the 
dally average number of sick fell from 
21-07 to 20 82 d 
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The Laws of 1929 

B Y 

RATANLAL RANCHODDAS, Advocate. 

AND 

MANHAR R. VAKIL, Barrister-at-Law. 


1. The Indian Limitation (Amendment) 
Act. —Section 10 of tin* principal Act under 
which no suit against express trustees and their 
representatives is barred by any length of time 
was not so far held applicable to the manager of 
a Hindu or Muhammadan religious or charitable 
endowment. To protect endowments of 
this nature the amendment enlarges the scope 
of this section so as to put Hindu, Muhammadan 
or Buddhist endowments on the same footing 
as other trii«t funds and declares tin* manager of 
such property a trustee. Article l:j:j which 
referred to recovery of moveable property, 
conveyed in trust and afterwards bought »rom 
the trustee, is omitteed. It, now reappears 
ns Article 48A, with this difference that the 
period of limitation is reduced from in to 
years and is made to run from the date when 
the sale becomes known to the plaintilf. Simi¬ 
larly, for Article, 1:34, the period of limitation 
is made to run from the* date when the transfer 
becomes known to the plaintilf. 

2. The Hindu Law of Inheritance (Amend¬ 
ment) Act. —This Act removes sex disqualifi¬ 
cation which under the archaic rules of Hindu 
Law excludes one’s nearest female relations 
from inheritance altogether and also gives the 
sister’s son a higher place amongst bandhas. 
The Act includes son’s daughter, daughter’s 
daughter, sister and the sister’s son after the 
paternal grandfather and before the paternal 
uncle. The Act extends to persons subject 
to the Law of Mitakslmra country and only 
in the, case of the property of males not held 
in coparcenary and not disposed of by will. 

3. The Presidency-Towns Insolvency, 
(Amendment) Act. — Sub-section (2) of section 
69 of the principal Act requires the Official 
Assignee to declare find distribute the first, 
dividend (if any) within six months after the 
adjudication. As this provision lias proved 
unworkable in practice the amendment has 
extended that period to one year. 

4 . The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act.—- 

Following the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board this Act imposes an ml valorem import 
duty of 5 percent, upon rubber-insulated copper 
wires and cables of certain size and alters the 
import duty upon printing type from 2k per 
cent, ad valorem to a specific duty of one anna 
per pound. 

5. The Workmen's Compensation (Amend¬ 
ment) Act. —As before, compensation pa> able ! 
in respect of a workman whose injury has resulted 
in death must ho dejMisited with the Commis¬ 
sioner. No such payment made directly by an 
employer will be deemed to be a payment of 
compensation. An exception, however, is 
made in the case of an employer who may ad¬ 
vance money to the dependants of the deceased 
workman cither for funeral expenses, not exceed¬ 
ing rupees fifty, and any other advance on 
account of compensation not exceeding one 
hundred rupees to any one dependant. The 


advance made to defray funeral expenses may 
be deducted by the employer from the, lump 
sum to be deposited with the Commissioner ; 
and the advance made to dependants may be 
deducted by the Commissioner when awarding 
compensation. Any other sum amounting to 
not less than ten rupees which is payable as 
compensation may he deposited with the Com¬ 
missioner on behalf of the person entitled there¬ 
to (section 8, sub-section 2). The receipt of 
the. Commissioner is a sufficient discharge in 
respect of any compensation deposited with 
him (sub-section M). The following additions 
are made to sub-section 5 of section 8 of the 
principal Act. Compensation deposited in 
respect of a deceased workman must he appor¬ 
tioned among the dependants of the deceased 
workman in such proportion as the. Com¬ 
missioner thinks fit or at the discretion of 
the Commissioner be allotted to any one depen¬ 
dant (sub-section f»). Provision lias been made 
(by the addition of a new sub-section to s. 8 of 
the original Act to enable the Commissioner to 
recover any amount which has been paid as 
compensation to any person through fraud or 
other improper means (sub-soction 9, section 8). 
The protection afforded by compulsory regis¬ 
tration of agreements is extended to the cases 
where compensation settled by agreement is 
payable to a woman or any person under a 
legal disability. The following new clauses are 
added in Schedule 11 to the list of persons who 
are included in the definition of workmen, viz., 
those employed upon a railway, Ac., or employed 
as inspector, sorter or van peon in the railway 
mail service, employed in winning natural 
petroleum or natural gas, or employed in any 
occupation involving blasting operations. 

6. The Indian Finance Act. —-Following 
the recommendation of the Indian Hoad Deve¬ 
lopment Committee this Act has increased the 
import and excise duties on motor spirit from 
4 annas to 6 annas a gallon (s. 6). Three clauses 
of the new Act merely provide for the continuance 
of the rates of salt duty, postage, income-tax 
and super-tax proscribed by the Indian Finance 
Act, 1928. The remaining clause provides for 
the credit to revenue for a further period of one, 
year of interest on securities forming part of the 
Paper Currency lieserve (section 4). 

7. The Trade Disputes Act.— In 1924 
the Government of India prepared a draft Bill 
for enabling the investigation and settlement 
of trade disputes and circulated it in order to 
ascertain the views of those directly interested 
and of the public generally on the subject. As 
a result of the inquiries made the Government 
of India were satisfied that legislation for the 
prevention and settlement of trade disputes was 
likely to prove of considerable value. The 
present Act was, therefore, passed. The Act, 
is to remain In force for a period of five years. It 
is meant to afford a panacea for strikes with 
which every industry in the country is more or 
less threatened. A trade dispute is defined as 
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any difference between employers and workmen, 
or between workmen and workmen, with 
reference to employment or conditions of labour 
or person (s. 2 (i). The workman includes any 
person employed in any trade or industry to do 
any skilled or unskilled manual or clerical work 
for hire or reward (k). The provisions of the 
Act fall into three parts. Sections 3 to 14 relate 
to the establishment of tribunals for the inves¬ 
tigations and settlement of trade disputes. 
The tribunals, namely, the Courts of Enquiry 
and the Boards of Conciliation may be appointed 
ad hoc in order to deal with particular disputes 
either by the Local Government or the Governor- 
General in Council. Where both parties to 
a dispute apply that a particular tribunal be 
appointed to investigate their dispute the 
authority, having the power to appoint, if 
satisfied that the persons applying represent the 
majority of each party, should appoint such a 
tribunal. A Court of Inquiry should either 
consist of independent persons (i.p., unconnected 
with the dispute under investigation and with 
any trade or industry directly affected by the 
dispute) including a Chairman or only one in¬ 
dependent person. Its duties are to inquire 
into the matters referred to it and report thereon 
to the authority which appointed it (section 4). 
A Board of Copcilliation must consist of an 
independent chairman with either two or four 
other independent members or the other members 
must be in equal numbers to represent the 
parties to the dispute. The latter must be 
appointed on the recommendation of the parties 
ABoard may also consist of only one independent 
person (section 6). Its duties are to investigate 
the dispute referred to it and to endeavour to 
bring about a settlement of it. If a settlement 
of a dispute is arrived at by the parties after it 
lias been referred to a Board and during its 
investigation a memorandum of the settlement- 
must be drawn up by the Board and signed by 
the parties. The Board should send this memo¬ 
randum with a report of the settlement to the 
authority which appointed it. If, however, no 
settlement is arrived at the Board must, after 
the close of the investigation, send a full report- 
regarding the dispute to the authority appoint¬ 
ing it, and its recommendation for the settle¬ 
ment of the dispute (section 7). Botli Courts 
of Enquiry and Courts of Conciliation are 
empowered to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses, compel the production of documents 
and material objects and may issue 
Commission for the examinations of witnesses 
(section 9). The reports of both these 
tribunals should be published by the appointing 
authority (section 12). Information obtained 
by cither tribunal in the course of its investi¬ 
gation or inquiry as to any Trade Union or as 
to any individual business, which is not avail¬ 
able otherwise than through evidence given be¬ 
fore it, cannot be included in any report or 
publication without the consent in writing of 
the secretary of the Trade Union or of the per¬ 
son in question (section 13). The second part 
of the Act consists of section 15 which relates to 
“public utility services." “Public utility 
service ’’ is defined in section 2 (g) as a railway 
service, or postal telegraph or telephone service, 
or an undertaking supplying light or water to 
the public or any system of conservancy or 
sanitation (s. 2 (g)). The section makes it an 
offence (penalised by imprisonment of one month 


or fine of Rs. 50) either for any worker employed 
in a public utility service to go on strike without 
previous notice to his employer of one month 
before going on strike or a fifteen days’ notice 
of his intention to go on strike or for any em¬ 
ployer carrying 011 any public utility service to 
lock out his workmen without giving them 
previous notice (section 15). It is based on the 
principle that persons whose work is vital to 
the welfare of the community generally should 
not be entitled to enter into a strike before 
sufficient time has been given to examine the 
merits of their grievances and to explore the 
possibilities of arriving at a peaceful settlement. 
Sections 16 to 18 contain special provisions 
relating to illegal strikes and lock outs. They 
are applicable only in the case of strikes and 
lock-outs which satisfy both of the two condi¬ 
tions ; in the first place, the strike or lock-out 
must have other objects than the mere further¬ 
ance of a trade dispute within the industry to 
which the strikers or employers belong, and, 
in the second place, the strike or lock-out must 
be designed to coerce the Government by in¬ 
flicting severe, general and prolonged hardship 
on the community. If these conditions are 
satisfied the strike or lock-out becomes illegal. 
Persons furthering such strike or lock-out are 
liable to be sentenced to simple imprisonment 
for three months or a fine of Its. 200 (section 17), 
and are deprived of the protection granted to 
them by the Indian Trade Unions Act, while 
persons refusing to take part in it are protected 
from trade union disabilities to which they 
might otherwise be subjected (section 18). A 
civil Court- may under the Act in lieu of ordering 
a person who has been expelled from member¬ 
ship of a trade union or society to be restored to 
membership, order that compensation or damages 
be paid to him from the funds of the Trade Union 
or Society (section 18). 

8- The Indian Soft Coke Cess Act.— 

Indian collieries have for some years past suffer¬ 
ed from trade depression, particularly those 
producing the quality of coal generally known 
as second class. The owners of such collieries 
have found some relief in the manufacture 
and sale of soft coke, suitable for domestic 
consumption, but the market for soft coke is 
limited, partly owing to the competition of 
other fuels, and partly because the value of 
soft coke as a domestic fuel is not generally 
realised. In these circumstances the Indian 
Mining Federation approached the Government 
of India with the suggestion that a cess should 
bo collected by official agency from the trade 
for the purpose of creating a fund to finance 
measures for promoting the sale and improving' 
the methods of manufacture of soft coke. The 
Act embodies these suggestions. A cess of two 
annas per ton is imposed on all soft coke des¬ 
patched by rail from collieries inBengal and Bihar 
and Orissa ; the cess to be collected by the 
Railway Administrations concerned by means 
of a surcharge on freight (section 3). The 
administration of the fund so created is entrust¬ 
ed to a committee consisting of the following 
members: The Chief Mining Engineer to the 
Railway Board ( ex-officio ), one person nominat¬ 
ed by each of the local Governments of Bengal 
and ‘of Bihar and Orissa, seven persons 
nominated by the Indian Mining Federation, 
and one person nominated by the Indian Micirg 
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Association (section 4). The Committee will 
apply the proceeds of the soft coke cess for the 
promotion of the interests of the soft coke 
industry in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa (section 5). The cess will continue 
to be levied till December 31, 1934. 

9. The Indian Boilers (Amendment) Act-— 

The definition of ‘ boiler ' in clause ( b ) of secton 
2 of the Indian Boilers Act, 1923, has been found 
to be defective, as it excludes vessels used for 
generating steam under pressure for use inside 
such vessels. Such vessels are as much liable 
as other vessels to explode if improperly con¬ 
structed, used or maintained, and may be a 
source of considerable danger. To remedy 
this, an amendment is made in the above clause 
by omitting the words “ for use outside such 
vessels." The Indian Boiler Regulations, 1924, 
Regulation 3, clause 2, prohibit the use of a 
boiler if a structural part subject to pressure 
is made of cast-iron. This restriction was found 
to be a serious impediment to the economic 
heating of buildings and the supply of hot water. 
Consequently a clause is added to section 34 
of the Indian Boilers Act, 1923, empowering 
Local Governments to exempt from the opera¬ 
tion of the Act, subject to such conditions and 
restictions as they may think fit to impose, any 
boilers or classes or types of boilers which are 
used exclusively for the heating of buildings or 
for the supply of hot water. 

10. The Indian Census Act- —This Act 
provides for the taking of a census in 1931. It 
reproduces, with the necessary verbal altera¬ 
tions, the provision of the Indian Census Act, 
1920. Census officers are clothed with the 
privileges of public servants (s. 3). The next 
section empowers the District Magistrate to call 
upon certain persons, viz., the captain of a ship, 
or the keeper of a lunatic asylum, hospital, 
prison, &c., or the manager of a hotel or the 
occupant of immoveable property on which 
not Idas than twenty persons are living, to act 
as census officers (section 4). The District 
Magistrate, can also call upon certain other 
persons, e.g., owners and occupiers of land, 
village officers, panchayats, to give assistance 
(section 5). It fs the right of a census officer 
to put questions (section 6); and it is the duty 
of persons to answer those questions (section 7). 
This is coupled with an important proviso which 
gives sanction to the quaint Hindu customs 
which forbids a husband or wife to mention the 
name of the married spouse. Every occupier 
of a, house is bound to allow access to his house 
and to permit affixing of numbers (section 8). 
He is also bound to fill up the schedule when 
asked to do so by a census officer (section 9). 
A penalty of Rs. 50 can be imposed for neglect 
to carry out an order or requisition (s. 10). 
The records of census are not open to inspection 
or admissible in evidence ordinarily (section 12). 
It Is competent to the Local Government to 
charge the census expenses to Municipal, Local, 
union or village fund (section 14). 

11. The Bengal Pilot Service (Centrali¬ 
sation of Administration) Act.—The Bengal 
Pilot Service was hitherto administered through 
the agency of the Governor of Bengal. As the 
central subject “ Shippiog and Navigation " 
is now administered direct by the Government 
of India this Act brings the Bengal Pilot Service 


(which Is a central service) under the direct 
control of the Government of India. This is 
effected bv (1) the substitution, in ss. 2, 3, 4, 17, 
18, 19 and 20 of the Calcutta Pilots Act, 1859, 
of the words " Governor General in Council," 
for “ Lieutenant Governor of Bengal " : and 
(2) the addition of a proviso to sub-section (1) 
of section 35 of tho Indian Ports Act, 1908, 
empowering the Governor General in Council to 
fix the pilotage fees leviable for pilotage in the 
Port of Calcutta. 

12. The Indian Income-Tax (Provident 
Funds Relief) Act. —This is a fiscal Act which 
stands In need of perennial amendment. Every- 
time the cordon of its provisions is tightened 
round a tax-payer to prevent him from escaping 
his liability. This Act is, however, meant to 
give him some respite. The principal Act 
exempted from income tax the premia paid for 
life insurance. This Act gives similar exemp¬ 
tion to contributions made to private provident 
funds. It extends to contributions made both 
by the employer and employee, and protects 
them up to one-sixth of the employee’s salary. 
The Commissioner of Income Tax is authorized 
to recognise a private provident fund for the 
purpose (s. 58 B). But there are certain con¬ 
ditions which the fund must satisfy : (1) all 
employees should be employed in India ; (2) the 
contributions must bear a'definite proportion 
to the salary ; (3) the fund should be vested in 
2 or more trustees; and (4) the accumulations 
should be made payable on the day the employer 
ceases to be such (section 58 C). The annual 
accretion to the fund is to be deemed to be 
income received (s. 58 E)\ but it will be exempted 
from income-tax as long as it does not exceed 
one-sixth of the salary (s. 58 E). Again, where 
the accumulated balance has accrued during a 
continuous service of five years or upwards, it is 
exempt from the tax (s. 58Gf). The balances to 
the fund prior to the recognition of the fund 
are liable to pay the tax (s. 58«/) # 

13. The Indian Territorial Force (Amend¬ 
ment) Act. “--Section 6 of the Indian Terri¬ 
torial Force Act, 1920, permits the enrol¬ 
ment in the Indian Territorial Force of only 
those subjects of Indian States, who are for the 
time being resident in a province of British 
India. It does not permit the enrolment of 
subjects of Indian States who continue to 
reside in the territories of their respective States. 
A comparatively small number of Indian State 
subjects, who reside in Indian States, have 
already been enrolled in certain units of the 
Indian Territorial Force, under a misinterpre¬ 
tation of the law. The Act legalises the position 
of these men. 

14. The Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) 

Act. —The Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture had recommended that on the constitu¬ 
tion of the Council of Agricultural Research, 
the post of the Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India should be abolished and 
that the Chairmanship of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, which was then held by the 
Agricultural Adviser ex-officio under s. 5 of 
the Indian Cotton Cess Act, 1923, should be 
taken over by the Chairman of the Research 
Council. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research has now been established, but the 
advisory duties of the Agricultural Adviser arc 
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taken over by the Vice-Chairman and his two 
expert colleagues. In pursuance of this in ss. 4 
(i) and 5 (2) of the principal Act, the words 
“the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research*' are substituted for 
the words “the Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India.” Provision is also made 
by the addition of a new clause for the appoint¬ 
ment of the Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in agricultural 
matters as an ex-officio member of the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. 

15. The Indian Registration (Amendment) 
Act. —Section 56 of the Indian Registra¬ 
tion Act, 1908, directs that every Sub-Registrar 
shall send periodically to the District Registrar 
a copy of all entries made by him in Indexes 
Nos. I, II and III and that every Registrar 
receiving such copy shall file it in his office. 
ThJ preparation of duplicate indexes has been 
f«mnd to be wasteful of time and labour and 
serves no useful purpose. The Section, there¬ 
fore, is repealed under the new act. 

16. The Burma Salt (Amendment) Act.— 
Section 5 of the Burma Salt Act, 1917, em¬ 
powers the Central Board of Revenue to delegate 
the power of appointing officers to the Com¬ 
missioner of Salt Revenue, Burma, but does not 
allow the Commissioner further to delegate the 

ower of appointment to the Collector or to 

uperintendents. As it was found desirable 
that there should be such delegation in respect 
of subordinate ranks the following amendment 
is made. In clause ( d ) of S. 5 of the original 
Act after the words " conferred on them by *’ 
the words “ or under ” are inserted. 

17. The Guardians and Wards (Amend¬ 
ment) Act. —The Guardians and Wards Act, 
1890, contains no specific provision for the 
auditing of the accounts of minors’ estates and 
the meeting of the cost of the audit out of the 
estates. With a view to checking the possibi¬ 
lity of defalcation an adequate audit of these 
accounts was desirable. The present amend¬ 
ment, therefore, gives express power to the 
Court to appoint a person to audit the accounts 
and to award remuneration to him for auditing 
accounts out of the income of the property. 
The High Court is also empowered to make 
rules as to the audit of accounts, the class of 
persons who should be appointed to audit 
them, and the scales of remuneration to be 
granted to the auditors. 

18. The Indian Succession (Amendment) 
Act. —The Indian Succession Act, 1865, con¬ 
tained a definition of the expression “ District 
Judge,** which was omitted by the Indian 
Succession Act, 1925, with the result that the 
expression “ District Judge ” is not held to 
include a High Court in the exercise of its 
ordinary or extraordinary civil jurisdiction. 
Numerous powers contained in the Indian 
Succession Act, 1925, and given to District 
Judges, are not given to the High Court on its 
Original Side. This effect of the omission of 
the definition from the Act of 1925 was not 
foreseen and is now remedied by the addition 
of the following clause to S. 2 of the principal 
Act: “ District Judge ** means the Judge of a 
principal Civil Court of original jurisdiction.** 
The provisions of the other sections of the 
Indian Succession Act, 1925, set out in Schedule 
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Ill are made applicable to the class of wills 
dealt with iu S. 57(2) of the principal Act. 

19. The Child Marriage Restraint Act.— 

This important enactment is directed against 
a custom so long established and so widely 
prevalent as that of child marriage. It provides 
restraint upon the solemnisation of child mar¬ 
riages by imposing criminal penalty upon those 
who participate in them. It lays down the 
minimum marriageable ages of boys and girls, 
at eighteen years in the case of the former and 
fourteen years in the case of the latter. “ Child '* 
is defined in the Act as “a person who, if a 
male, is under eighteen years of age, ana if a 
female, is under fourteen years of age.” The 
following participants in a child marriage are 
criminally liable: (Punishment for offences 
under the act is fixed at simple imprisonment 
up to one month, fine up to one thousand 
rupees or both). A male above 18 years of 
age and below 21 marrying a child is punishable 
with fine only; but a male above 21 years of 
age, marrying a child, is liable to be sentenced 
to imprisonment or fine or both. A person 
who performs, conducts or directs any child 
marriage is subjected to like penalty unless he 
proves that he had reason to believe that the 
marriage was not a child marriage. The parent 
or guardian of a minor, under eighteen years 
of age, who promotes or permits or negligently 
fails to prevent a minor contracting a child 
marriage can be visited with imprisonment or 
flue or both ; but in the case of a female parent 
or guardian the punishment for imprisonment 
cannot be inflicted. The remaining sections 
of the Act contain certain provisions of proce¬ 
dure which are designed to avoid the risk of 
frivolous prosecutions and harassment. It is 
provided that only Courts of Presidency Magis¬ 
trates and District Magistrates have jurisdiction 
in cases concerning child marriages. Cogni¬ 
zance of the offence can be taken only upon 
complaint made within one year of the solem¬ 
nisation of the marriage. The Court taking 
cognizance, unless it dismisses the complaint, 
must make a preliminary enquiry under section 
202 of the Criminal Procedure Code. A pro¬ 
vision is also added requiring the complainant 
to give security for payment of any compensa¬ 
tion that may be awarded against him under 
section 250 of the Code. 

20. The Transfer of Property (Amendment 

Act-—Since the passing of the Transfer 
of Property Act in 1882 its provisions have 
been amended on no less than twelve occasions 
But it does not appear that the general revision, 
of the Act was undertaken or any new principle 
of importance or substanco introduced. The 
passage of time has brought recognition to new 
principles in the law of property, and the con¬ 
flict of judicial decisions with regard to some 
of its provisions and defects revealed by experi¬ 
ence of its working for nearly half a century 
had made a revision of the Act necessary. 
The new Act being of a highly technical nature 
it is desirable here to draw attention only to 
some of the important points of principles 
included in it. By the omission of the words 
“ Hindu ’* and *' or Buddhist ” from section 2 
of the principal Act, the provisions of Chapter 
II are made applicable to all cases except those 
governed by a special rule of Muhammadan 
law (section 3). A new provision is added 1 
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making registration amount to notice of a 
registered document. Where a transaction 
relating to immoveable property has been 
effected (as required by law) by a registered 
instrument, a person acquiring such property 
is deemed to have notice of such instrument 
from the date of registration. This amendment 
upholds the view that long prevailed in the 
Bombay High Court (Lakshmandas v. Dasrat , 
I.L.R. 6 Bom. 108) that registration amounts 
to notice. The Bombay view was negatived 
by the Privy Council in the case of Tilakdhari 
Lai v. Kundan Lai (22 Bom. L. Rep. 1319). 
Now the Privy Council view is overruled by the 
Legislature (section 4). A person has notice 
of a fact if his agent acquires notice thereof 
whilst acting on his behalf in the course of 
business to which that fact is material. If the 
agent fraudulently conceals the fact, the prin¬ 
cipal cannot be charged with notice thereof as 
against any person Who was a party to or other¬ 
wise cognizant of the fraud (section 4). The 
denotation of the phrase 44 living person ” is 
extended by including in it 44 Company, associa¬ 
tion or body of Individuals whether incorpo¬ 
rated or not” (section 6). To the categories 
of non-transferable properties one more is added, 
viz., “ A right to future maintenance, in what¬ 
soever manner arising, secured, or determined, 
cannot be transferred ” (section 7). In section 
16, for the words, 44 as regards the whole class, 
the words 44 in regard to those persons only 
and not in regard to the whole class ” are 
substituted. Therefore, transfers in favour of 
a class of persons when some members of that 
class are unable to take by reason of the rules 
contained in sections 13 and 14 are now declared 
valid, so far as respect those members of the 
class who are capable of taking (section 9). 
A new section is added to validate the direction 
as to accumulation of income arising from a 
property, for a certain period and for certain 
purposes. Accumulations are permitted during 
the following periods only:—(1) the life of the 
transferor, or (2) a period of 18 years from the 
date of the transfer. A direction for accumu¬ 
lation for a period which exceeds the longer of 
the aforesaid periods will be void to that extent. 
The above provisions do not apply to a direction 
for accumulation for the purpose of the pay¬ 
ment of the debts of the transferor or the raising 
of portions for children or the preservation or 
maintenance of the property traiksferred (sec¬ 
tion 10). A transfer in perj^etuity for the 
benefit of the public in the advancement of 
religion, knowledge, commerce, health, safety, 
etc., is valid (sec. 10). In enacting the rule of lis 
pendens (pending suits) section 52 employed the 
phrase 44 during the active prosecution ” which 
gave rise to conflict of judicial opinion: that 
conflict is set at rest by substituting the words 
44 during the pendency,” for 44 during the active 
prosecution ” (sec. 14). The doctrine of 44 frau¬ 
dulent preference,” as stated in section 53, 
is now re-stated in amended form. 44 Every 
transfer of immoveable property made with 
intent to defeat or delay the creditors of the 
transferor shall be voidable at the option of 
iny creditor so defeated or delayed.” The 
statement made now is plain and obvious ; and 
will not be the starting point of fresh litigation 
(sec. 15). Curiously enough there was a lacuna 
in the Act as to the doctrine of part-perform¬ 
ance. Where there is agreement in writing to 


transfer any property, and the transferee takes 
possession In performance of the contract and 
remains in possession and is willing to do his 
part, the contract is complete even though the 
writing is not registered (sec. 53A). By the 
substitution of a new clause, in place of the 
old clause (a), to section 07, the right of a 
mortgagee to institute a suit for foreclosure is 
abolished, except in the case of a mortgage by 
conditional sale or an anomalous mortgage 
providing expressly for foreclosure (section 17). 
The right of marshalling the securities by 
the subsequent purchaser is more precisely 
defined by section 18. The equitable mortgage, 
or as it is called the mortgage by deposit of 
title deeds, is dearly defined and confined to 
presidency and named towns (section 19); 
and the definition of 44 anomalous mortgage ” 
is made more plain (section 19). A redeeming 
mortgagor has the right to call upon the mort¬ 
gagee to reconvey the property to a third party, 
if he so desires (section 0OA). During the 
subsistence of a mortgage, the mortgagor has the 
right to inspect all documents of title to the 
property mortgaged (section 0OB). A mort¬ 
gagor who has executed two or more mortgages 
in favour of the same mortgagee has the right 
to redeem the mortgages separately or simulta¬ 
neously (section 61). The law of improvements 
to mortgaged property finds definite expression 
in section 63A. A mortgagee is entitled to 
eiaim from the mortgagor the cost of improve¬ 
ments effected by him in the mortgaged pro¬ 
perty ; if the improvements arc done at the 
instance of a public authority, the mortgagee 
is entitled not only to the cost of the improve¬ 
ments but to interest also. A mortgagor is 
given the power to lease the mortgaged pro¬ 
perty in ids possession ; and such a lease is 
binding on the mortgagee (section 65A). Under 
certain circumstances, detailed in sec. 07A, a 
mortgagee is bound to bring one suit on several 
mortgages. Section 08 of the amended act 
relates to the right of a mortgagee to recover 
the mortgage money personally from the mort¬ 
gagor and indicates the circumstances under 
which the right accrues or the cause of action 
arises, namely, (i) when the mortgagor binds 
himself personally to repay the debt, (2) when 
the mortgage security is wholly or partially 
destroyed or rendered insufficient in consequences 
of any cause other than the wrongful act or 
default of the mortgagor or mortgagee and the 
mortgagor has failed to provide further security 
to render the whole security sufficient; (3) 
when the mortgagee is deprived of his security 
by or in consequence of the wrongful act or 
default of the mortgagor; (4) where the mort¬ 
gagee being entitled to possession, the mort¬ 
gagor fails to deliver possession of the mortgaged 
property or to secure to him the undisturbed 

r session thereof. It is further provided that 
the cases mentioned in clauses (1) and (2) 
the mortgagee should exhaust all his available 
remedies against the mortgaged property before 
he seeks to pursue the personal remedy against 
the mortgagor. In certain cases mentioned in 
section 69 of the principal Act, a mortgagee 
is entitled to exercise the powers of Bale in 
default of payment of the mortgage money, 
without the intervention of the Court. A 
mortgagee having such a right is entitled to 
appoint a receiver of- the income of the mort¬ 
gaged property. This is provided for by the 
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addition of a new section which also sets out 
the rights and liabilities of such receiver and the 
procedure to be followed when such appoint¬ 
ment is made. Section 91 of the new Act 
specifies the following persons besides the 
mortgagor who iray sue for redemption of the 
mortgaged property: (1) Any person (other 
than the mortgagee) who has any interest in, 
or charge upon, the property mortgaged or in or 
upon the right to redeem the same ; (2) any 
surety for the payment of the mortgage-debt; 
(3) any creditor of the mortgagor who has in a 
suit for the administration of his estate obtained 
a decree for sale of the mortgaged property. 
Section 92 deals with the right of subrogation. 
Any person, referred to in the previous section 
(other than the mortgagor) and any co-mort¬ 
gagor lias, on redeeming property subject to 
the mortgage, so far as regards redemption, 
foreclosure or sale of such property, the same 
lights as the mortgagee whose mortgage he 
redeems may have against the mortgagor or 
iny other mortgagee. The right of subroga¬ 
tion cannot be claimed unless the mortgage 
in respect of which the right is claimed lias been 
redeemed in full. A person who lias advanced 
money to a mortgagor (with which the mort¬ 
gage is redeemed) is subrogated to the rights 
of the mortgagee, if the mortgagor by a regis¬ 
tered instrument agrees to it. Section 93 sets 
out the prohibition to the tacking of mortgages. 
The mortgagor who redeems the mortgage is 
entitled to recover costs of redemption (Sec¬ 
tion 95). Section 101 of the principal Act 
relates to the principle of “merger.” The 
new section substituted in its place modifies 
this principle. A mortgagee of immoveable 
property may purchase or otherwise acquire the 
rights in the property of the mortgagor or 
owner, without thereby causing the mortgage 
to be merged as between himself and any subse¬ 
quent mortgagee of the same property ; no such 
subsequent mortgagee is entitled to foreclosure 
or sell such property, without redeeming the 
prior mortgage. A new paragraph is added to 
section 107 of the principal Act which requires 
that a lease of immoveable property, made by 
a registered instrument, must be executed by 
both the lessor and the lessee. The principle 
of forfeiture of a leaso for breach of a covenant 
is hedged round with certain reliefs; and no 
forfeiture is allowed unless the lessor (1) specifies 
the particular breach complained of, and (2) 


asks for remedying of the breach if that is 
possible (sec. 114A). Where a party is deprived 
of a thing received in exchange, he is entitled 
to the return of the thing transferred by him 
(section 119). 

21. The Transfer of Property (Amend¬ 
ment) Supplementary Act.—This Act is 

supplementary to the Transfer of Property 
(Amendment) Act, 1929, and provides for 
amendments which are consequential or neces¬ 
sary in other Acts pari materia in view of the 
amendments in the latter Act. A new section 
is added to the Specific Relief Act, 1877, to 
give effect to the principle of part performance 
embodied in section 53A of the Transfer of 
Property (Amendment) Act. In Order XXXIV 
of the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, amendments 
are made which make it clear that the right of 
redemption is not extinguished till a final decree 
is passed. The Court is given power to extend 
the time for the payment of the amount due 
from a mortgagor after a preliminary decree 
in a suit for foreclosure or sale is passed. 
Extension of time cannot be granted after the 
final decree is passed. In consequence of the 
amendments made in Order XXXIV, forms 3 
to 11, in Appendix D to the First Schedule to 
the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, are revised and 
amplified. In the Indian Registration Act, 
1908, amendments are introduced in section 17 
making the registration of the following docu¬ 
ments compulsory; non-testamentary instru¬ 
ments transferring or assigning any decree or 
order of a Court or any award which relates to 
immoveable property; a decree or order express¬ 
ed to be made on a compromise and comprising 
immoveable property other than that which 
is the subject matter of the suit or proceeding. 
In sections 48 and 49 of the same Act amend¬ 
ments are made which empower Courts to admit 
unregistered instruments (affecting immoveable 
property) in evidence in giving effect to the 
doctrine of part-performance. Sections 115 to 
117 of the Indian Succession Act, 1925, are 
amended in consequence of the amendments of 
sections 15 to 18 of the Transfer of Property 
Act, which are identical in scope. Minor 
amendments are also introduced in the following 
Acts: The Married Women’s Property Act, 
1874 ; the Hindu Transfers and Bequests Act, 
1914; the Hindu Disposition of Property Act, 
1916; and the Hindu Transfers and Bequests 
(City of Madras) Act, 1921. 


Labour in India. 


During previous years very little authentic i 
information was available regarding Labour 
in India, and the sections dealing with this 
question in The Indian Year Book were more or 
less confined to a description of the main Acts 
in Labour Legislation in India and to such 
information as could be gleaned from the official 
Reports q| the administration of these Acts and 
from th# Reports published of Enquiries con¬ 
ducted by the Labour Office of the Government 
.of Bombay. With the appointment of a Royal 


Commission on Labour in India all Provincial 
Governments and Railways, and many of the 
larger labour-employing organisations and 
Associations of such organisations have made 
enquiries into labour conditions in their respec¬ 
tive territories and jurisdictions, and have com¬ 
piled fairly comprehensive Memoranda tfft 
submission to the Royal Commission. 
of these Memoranda have been published, 
contain a fund of the most valuable informatldlP^ 
possible. No use could, of courso, be made ' 
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such information as the Governments and others 
submitting these Memoranda desire to keep 
confidential. But, where descriptions are given 
of existing conditions which must be known to 
large bodies of persons in the respective loca¬ 
lities concerned and which could easily be ob¬ 
tained by any person enquiring into them, use 

GROWTH OF THE 

India is and has always been a pre-eminently 
and predominantly agricultural country and 
72 • 98 per cent, of her people are dependent on 
the soil for their livelihood. Except in a com¬ 
paratively few cases there is no settled and 
permanent labour force in most industrial 
centres in India. The vast majority of indus¬ 
tries draw the labour they require from the 
village—labour which seldom breaks its contact 
with village life and periodically returns to renew 
its associations with it. This fact cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. If it is lost sight of 
it would be most difficult to understand how 
large bodies of comparatively low paid men 
and women can afford to participate in strikes 
involving complete stoppage of work and loss 
in wages for periods of half a year. Such strikes 
would be impossible if Indian industrial labour 
did nofc have agriculture to fall back upon as a 
subsidiary or main occupation during periods of 
prolonged industrial disputes. 

The emergence of Indian industrial labour 
as such may be considered to bo associated 
with the year 1880. Jts growth and develop¬ 
ment since that date may be divided, for purpo¬ 
ses of broad generalisation, into four periods. 
(1) from 1880 to 1915 ; (2) from 1916 to 1921; 
(3); from 1922 to 1927; and (4) from 1928 to 
the present day. The first period marks the 
growth of factory development with a slow but 
steady decline in cottage industries. The total 
number of cotton mills in India rose from 58 
to 264 and the number of persons employed from 
40,000 to 260,000. The total number of jute 
mills rose from 22 to 65 and the number of persons 
employed from 27,000 to 216,000. There was 
a vast expansion in railways and many new 
industries were established. Labour was immo¬ 
bile, earnings in agricultural pursuits were 
phenomenally low, commodities were compara¬ 
tively cheap, and industrialists were able to get 
all the labour they wanted by tapping the j 
adjacent villages at any rates of wages they j 
liked to offer so long as they were higher than 
those which could be earned by work in the j 
fields. Both the men and the women employed 
were considered to be a part of the plant of the , 
factory, child labour w T as exploited, and little i 
thought was given to the human element behind ! 
the worker. Hours of work were excessive, no I 
amenities were provided because the only thing 
that the worker was expected to do was to work, ; 
eat and sleep. The provision of housing was 
a necessary evil which had to be provided where 
factories were situated away from towns. The 
Factories Act was modelled more on the lines ; 
of providing against loss of life due to accident 
ffftner than from the grinding work which a 
factory worker was expected to do. The 
humanitarian employer was considered to be a 
> pest who would ruin industry and all that indus¬ 
trialists thought of was the greatest return 
Which could be obtained from th ecapital invested .! 


has been made of them and every endeavour has 
been made to make this section as complete as 
possible by the presentation of essential facts. 
The Editors of The Indian Year Book gratefully 
acknowledge the sources which have been made 
use of in the compilation of this note. 


LABOUR PROBLEM. 

The second period emerged soon after the 
outbreak of war. Large contingents of Indian 
troops were sent overseas, and had to be supplied 
with adequate clothing and the munitions of 
war. Imports of manufactured articles into 
India were restricted owing to the bulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and materials 
to the various seats of war. Heavy demanis 
were made by the belligerent countries for raw 
products. India secured the opportunity which 
she had been looking for for generations. Her 
credit expanded, her industries thrived and 
the returns on capital invested in every brand 
of trade and industry became phenomenal. 
Prices soared high. Owing to the influx of 
large bodies of persons to the towns, housing 
became hopelessly inadequate and rents rose to 
such an extent as to call for legislative restric¬ 
tions. But nobody thought of those who were 
mainly responsible for the creation of the added 
wealth of India. Labour was still considered 
to be that inarticulate part of the plant of the 
factory which it had always been. The end of 
the War brought visions of an Utopia. Big 
commercial and industrial enterprises wero 
floated. Agriculturists were securing peak 
prices for their produce. Labour was in great 
demand not only in agriculture but also in 
commerce and industry. The successes which 
labour met with during the war in demands for 
increases in rates of wages impelled them to 
demand further increases with each increase 
in the cost of living. Where demands were not 
granted strikes were threatened. The Influenza 
epidemic of 1918 which swept away large masses 
of the population of the country created a big 
gap in the available supply of labour, and almost 
all the strikes of the period for increases in wages 
were successful owing partly to the necessity 
for speeding up production and partly to the 
shortage in the available supply of labour. With 
increase in wages the standard of life improved 
and workers had more money to spend. 

The gradual demobilisation of the Armies 
of the War and the closing up of the various 
Munitions Works disbanded millions of men 
and women who rapidly spent the savings 
secured during the War. The pre-war indus¬ 
tries in the belligerent countries could not be 
reorganised at once. The spectre of unemploy¬ 
ment loomed large. Credit fell. With the 
fall in credit the demand for manufactured 
articles declined and prices began to show a 
marked downward tendency. The year 1922 
may be considered as the beginning of this 
period of reaction and depression and the 
beginning of the third period in the history 
of Indian industrial labour. Labour all over 
the world demanded an improvemagi in the 
conditions of life and work. The flfetion of 
an International Organisation to deal with all 
questions connected with labour from an Inter- 
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national point of view and the commitment 
of India, as one of the signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles, to the ratification and acceptance, 
as far as possible, of the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference have made it obligatory for 
her to fall into line with the other industrial 
countries of the world in ameliorating the 
conditions of labour. The beginning of this 
period therefore saw a radical revision of the 
existing Factory Law by an Amending Act 
passed early in 1922. The existing Indian 
Mines Act was replaced by another Act of 1923 
daring which year a Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was also passed for the first time. A Trade 
Union Act was passed in 1926. 

The depression in trade and industry which 
set in in 1922 has continued ever since and it has 
never been so acute as it is to-day. Various 
attempts have been made by all classes of 
industrialists to reduce the wages of labour 
in order to reduce costs of production. Con¬ 
certed action taken by the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association to reduce the wages of 
operatives in the Ahmedabad cotton mills by 
20 per cent, with effect from the 1st April 1923 
was successful to the extent of an eventual 
cut of 15.625 per cent, being agreed to after a 
general strike lasting more than two months. 

A similar attempt made by the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association in 1925 to reduce wages 
by 11£ per cent, was, however, frustrated by 
a strike lasting for nearly three months which 
was eventually settled on the removal of the 
Excise Duty of 3£ per cent, on cotton manu¬ 
factures in India by a Special Ordinance issued 
by the Governor-General in Council. Similar 
attempts made in individual concerns in the 
Districts succeeded mainly for want of effective 
combination among the workers. No other 
organised attempts were made to effect reduc¬ 
tions in wages. There were several reasons 
for this. The most important reason was that 
after the period of the decline in prices had set 
in after 1920, real wages, in comparison with the 
standard of life of the year 1914, began to 
improve and labour was determined not to let 
go the advantage gained in the struggles imme¬ 
diately following the end of the War. This 
period was one in which a considerable number 
of Acts in connection with labour were placed 
on the Statute Book. In addition to these, the 
Government of India had asked Provincial 
Governments to consider proposals for legisla¬ 
ting with regard to prompter payment of wages. 
The enquiries held in 1926-27 into the question 
of Deductions from Wages or Payments in 
respect of fines indicated legislation on the ! 
lines of the Truck Acts. It was becoming 
obvious to the Industrial Employer that Govern¬ 
ment were most anxious to do all they could 
to improve labour conditions in India. The 
employers, as a whole, therefore, did not desire 
to precipitate matters by insisting on reduction 
in wages. It was imperative, however, that 
something should be done, and done quickly 
to reduce costs of production. The only way 
to do this without reducing wages was to ask 
the worker to do more work during the existing 
hours of employment so as to enable the 
employer to djfeense with a number of workers 
and thus to raTOce his Wages Bill. 

The fourth period beginning with the year 


1928, therefore, saw the advent of Rationalisa¬ 
tion or efficient methods of working. Employ¬ 
ers proposed to ask workers to mind more 
machines in return for a compensatory increase 
in wages. Some advanced firms controlling 
cotton mill agencies actually introduced various 
efficiency measures in their mills. The intro¬ 
duction of these measures necessitated reduc¬ 
tions in the numbers employed. The beginnin- 
of this period coincided with the entry of the 
Communists into the Trade Union movement 
in India. 

When the so-called Labour Group of the 
Indian National Congress failed to obtain accep¬ 
tance of their ideas by the Congress, they 
formed in January 1927 a Worker* and Peasants 
Party, one of whose objects was “to promote 
the organisation of trade unions and to wrest 
them from their alien control.” Communist 
emissaries were sent out to India by the Third 
International to further war against Imperialism, 
the destruction of capital and the creed of 
revolution. The Workers and Peasants Party 
started a paper called the “ Kranti ” (Revolu¬ 
tion) in May 1927 which, however, had to cease 
publication at the end of the year owing to 
financial difficulties. The members of the 
Party took an active part in the strike of the 
operatives in the cotton mills in the Sassoon 
group early in 1928, but their attempts to bring 
about a general strike in the cotton mills in 
Bombay failed owing to the opposition of the 
Bombay Textile Labour Union which had 
been formed by Mr. N. M. Joshi in January, 
1926. When another great group of mills in 
Bombay under the agency of Messrs. Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim and Sons sought to Introduce 
efficient methods of work, the Communists saw 
their opportunity. All the operatives of the 
Currimbhoy group were brought out on the 
16th April 1928; and the Communists, with 
the help of the turbulent elements in the indus¬ 
try brought about a complete stoppage of work 
by picketing, intimidation and stone throwing 
in all other mills in Bombay (except two mills 
at Colaba) by the 26th April. Owing to internal 
dissensions in another Union of cotton mill 
workers called the Girni Kamgar Mahamandai, 
they secured the support of Mr. A. A. Alwe, its 
President, and formed a new Union called the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union on the executive 
of which several prominent Communists were 
appointed. The Communists revived the publi¬ 
cation of their paper the “ Kranti ” and they 
were successful, by holding almost daily meet¬ 
ings at which revolutionary speeches were 
delivered and by the publication of hand-bills, 
in capturing the imagination of the workers 
and keeping the strike going for a period of 
nearly six months. They also took an active 
part in the prolonged strikes of the same year 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed¬ 
pur and in the workshops of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway at Kharagpur. They actively asso¬ 
ciated themselves with the strike on the South 
Indian Railway and they secured an entry 
into several Unions connected with Municipa¬ 
lities, Port Trusts and other Public Utility 
Services. After the calling off of the General 
Strike in the Bombay Mills on the 6th October, 
1928, they endeavoured to paralyse the cotton 
mill industry in Bombay by calling several 
lightning strikes in individual mills on the 
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flimsiest of pretexts, even though the terms of 
the settlement of that strike required that all 
disputes between the employers and employed 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement 
should be referred to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee which had been appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to express opinions 
on the matters in contention. 

Bombay has seen few riots and disturbances 
of the type which broke out in the City on the 
3rd February 1929 and which resulted in the 
death, of 149 persons and the destruction of 
property. The Riots Enquiry Committee ap¬ 
pointed by the Government of Bombay found 
that the origin of the riots was the series of 
inflammatory speeches delivered by certain 
leaders of the Girni Kamgar Union during the 
General Mill Strike of 1928 and again during the 
Bombay Oil Strike which lasted from the 7th 
December 1928 till after the date of the riots. 

In 1929 the (Communist) Girni Kamgar 
Union succeeded in calling another General 
Strike in the Bombay Mills on questions con¬ 
nected with dismissals which they interpreted 
as * direct attack by the Millowners to under¬ 
mine the Union. The strike, although not so 
complete in character as the strike of 1928, 
nevertheless lasted from 26th April to 18th 
September, 1929, and was called off only when 
the Court of Enquiry appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay under the Trade Disputes 
Act had reported in unequivocal terms that the 
whole blame for this strike lay with the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union. But the Communist 
group was able to capture the Indian Trade 
Union Congress at the 11th Session held 
in Nagpur and to force the moderate 
elements, consisting of Messrs. Dlwan 
Chaman Lall, N. M. Joshi, B. Shiva Kao, 
V. V. GIri, R. It. Bakhale, etc., to secede from 
the Congress on that body passing resolutions 
boycotting the ltoyal Commission on Labour 
in India and the International Labour Con¬ 
ference, by appointing the Workmen’s Welfare 
League, a Communist organisation in England, 
as their Agents for Great Britain, and the 
declaration of Independence and the establish¬ 
ment of a Socialist Republican Government of 
the Working Classes in India. 

It is of importance to lay stress on the pro¬ 
blems connected with theCommunist menace in 
India. It is true to a great extent that the 
basic factors underlying the several big strikes 
which have occurred during the period com¬ 
mencing with the year 1928 were partly econo¬ 
mic in character, but they were, at the same 
time, such as could have been suitably adjusted 
by organised effort and friendly discussions be¬ 
tween the representatives of the employers and 
the employed. The existence of grievances 
which, it must be admitted, were bona fide in 
many cases, have given the Communists the 
great opportunity for which they have been 
waiting. The object of the Communists is not 
so much the welfare of labour as the spread of 
revolution. Thejf ultimate aim is the destruc¬ 
tion of capital and the replacement of the 
established Government by a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. The manner in which they 
can achieve this is by penetrating trade unions, 
by calling strikes in industries, by unduly 


prolonging them by putting up strings of pre¬ 
posterous and absurd demands, by refusing 
conciliation or arbitration; and by sending 
masses of workers seething with discontent 
into the districts to preach their gospels of class 
hatred and class war to the ignorant masses 
in the villages of India. 

Royal Commission on Indian Labour. 

The British Government, in consultation with 
the Government of India, appointed on 24th 
May, 1929 a Royal Commission “ to enquire 
into and report on existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
British India, on health, efficiency and standard 
of living of workers and on relations between 
employers and employed ; and to make recom¬ 
mendations.” The Royal Commission consists 
of the Right Honourable Mr. J. H. Whitley 
as Chairman with the Rt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri, p.c., Sir Alexander Murray, Kt., c.b.e., 
Sir. Ibrahim Rahimtoolah, Ivt., K.c.s.i., C.I.K., 
Sir. Victor Sassoon Bart., Dewan Chaman Lai, 
M.n.A.,Miss Beryl M. Le Power Power, Deputy 
Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England, and 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., A. G. Clow, 
i.e.s., G. D. Birla, m.l.a., Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed 
m.l.a., and John Cliff, Assistant General Secre¬ 
tary, Transport and Railway Workers Union 
England, as members, and with Messrs. S. Lall, 
i.C.s., and A. Dibdin from the India Office, 
London, as Joint Sec Varies. Mr. J. H. Green, 
m.h.e., is Assistant Secretary. Lt. Col. A. J. 
H. Russell, c.b.e., i.m.s., was subsequently 
appointed as a Medical Assessor and Mr. S. R. 
Deshpande, b. Litt. (Oxon), Senior Investigator 
of the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
was appointed as a Statistician to the Com¬ 
mission. The Commission arrived in India 
on the 11th October 1929 and after visiting 
several places in India and examining several 
representatives of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Railways and Associations 
of Employers and Employed left for England 
on the 22nd March 1930. The Commission 
will return to India again in October 1930 
and after touring Burma and the more import¬ 
ant industrial centres again will write their 
Report which they hope to submit early in 
1931. 

The Royal Commission will no doubt make 
several important recommendations. They have 
already shown the lines on which many of their 
recommendations will be made by their close 
and searching enquiries into the possibilities 
of devising Unemployment and Sickness Insur¬ 
ance Schemes, the creation by tho Central and 
Provinvial Governments of Departments of 
Industrial Relations, and the expansion of 
measures to ameliorate the conditions of 
industrial labour by the extension of welfare 
work, provision of adequato and sanitary 
housing and the introduction of measures to 
protect the health of the workers and their 
safety from accidents. 

Industrial Workers in India. 

The last census of India was taken in the year 
1921. In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of J$ie eight chief 
Industrial States in the works# The rif&unds 
on which this claim was based are stated in the 
Memorandum prepared by the Ind Office 
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which gave the following figures to illustrate It is impossible to say how far and to what extent 
the industrial importance of the country :— the figures given above hold good to-day. The 
“ 28,000 agricultural workers (excluding Railways of India alone offer employment to 
peasant proprietors); 141,000 maritime very nearly a million workers. The number 
workers, lascars, etc., a figure second of workers employed in Plantations according 
only to that for the United Kingdom ; to the 1921 Census amounted to over three 
over 20,000,000 workers in industries, quarters of a million. The latest figures for 
including cottage industries, mines and the numbers employed in factories are those 
transport; railway mileage in excess of available in the All-India Report for Factories 
that in any country except the United for 1927, which are re produced in Summary 
States.” Form in tho tables given below :—■ 


Growth of Factories . 


Year. 

-Number of Factories. 

Average Daily 
Number of 
Persons Employed. 

1921. 

4,059 

1,266,395 

1922 . 

5,144 

1,361,002 

1923 . 

5,985 

1,409,173 

1924 . 

6,406 

1,455,592 

1925 . 

6,926 

1,494,958 

1926 .•. 

7,251 

1,518,391 

1927 . 

7,515 

1,533,382 


Age and Sex Distribution of Factory Labour. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1921. 

1,010,686 

187,596 

68,113 

1,266,395 

1922 . 

1,086,457 

206,887 

67,658 

1,361,002 

1923 . 

1,113,508 

221,045 

74,620 

1,409,173 

1924 . 

1,147,729 

235,332 

72,531 

1,455,592 

1925 . 

1,178,719 

247,514 

68,725 

1,494,958 

1926 . 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,518,391 

1927 .. .. .. 

1,222,662 

253,158 

57,562 

1,533,382 
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1 
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Fund. 

31 

56 

63 

46 

37 

13 

29 

11 

3 

10 

3 

8 
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Province. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab .. .} 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa. 
Central Provinces 
and Berar 

Assam 

North West Fron¬ 
tier Province... 

Baluchistan 

Ajmer Merwara.. 

Delhi 

Bangalore and 
Coorg. 

All India—Total. 
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Miseel- 

laneous 

Others. 

33,651 

4,864 

31,806 

9,484 

2,850 

42,483 

12,291 

860 

44,522 

19 

98 

418 

2,109 

185,383 

Skins 

and 

Hides. 

1,791 

286 

751 

2,809 

35 

62 

5,734 

Wood, 

Stone 

and 

Glass. 

7,460 

1,462 

4,905 

1,217 

1,212 

15,510 

2,680 

2,578 

1,206 

85 

38,315 

Paper 

and 

Printing. 

4,256 

6,475 

10,612 

2,745 

1,816 

1,408 

582 

201 

75 

248 

97 

28,515 

Chemi¬ 

cals 

and 

Dyes. 

1,179 

15,324 

14,540 

3,059 

620 

4,235 

5,927 

1,793 

624 

73 

47,374 

Minerals 

and 

Metals. 

1,222 

1,084 

9,791 

169 

1,109 

16,407 

25,860 

190 

25 

312 

56,169 

Engi¬ 

neering. 

23,853 

27,060 

65,557 

11,978 

870 

13,967 

5,557 

1,427 

1,891 

21 

10,922 

87 

343 

163,533 

Gins 

and 

Presses. 

18,742 

46,625 

36,680 

9,664 

20,428 

3,882 

598 

40,013 

105 

2,213 

178,950 

Textiles. 

Miscella¬ 

neous. 

371 

624 

795 

38 

14 

14 
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Silk. 

71 

1,259 
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32 

1,787 
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2,661 
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Weaving. 
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1,574 

18,734 

2,141 
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and 

Local 

Fund. 

5,799? 

28,814 

45,120 

19,331 

17,944 

3,461 

17,026 

2,997 

261 

422 

1,139 

2,259 

144,573 

Province. 

Madras 

Bombay .. 

Bengal .. 

United Provinces 

Punjab .. 

Burma .. 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Central Provinces 
<fc Berar 

Assam .. 

North West Fron¬ 
tier Province .. 

Baluchistan 

Ajmer Merwara.. 

Delhi 

Bangalore and 

Coorg .. 

All India-Total .. 
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Migration of Labour . 


MIGRATION. 

The industrial centres in India are not able I for purposes of confinement. Many of those 
to supply the necessary labour that is required returned in the Census as having been born 
for industrial undertakings and there is conse- outside the city are not really fresh immigrants 


quently a considerable amount of migration 
from other parts of India to such centres. The 
extent of this migration is given in detail in 
Chapter III, Vol. I, Report of the Census of 
India for 1021, as follows:—“The labour 
reserves are found chiefly among the lower 
classes of:the centre and south of the country. 
The centre supplies the tea plantations and 
mining industries of the Eastern provinces, 
the south meets the southern industrial demand, 
and the bulk of the Burmah and overseas 
demand, while the more technical industries 
in the cities of tho Western provinces are sup¬ 
plied chiefly from the neighbouring agricultural 
tracts.” 

Among those provinces and States which 
attract a larger number of emigrants from other 

S rovinces and States are Assam, Bengal, Burma, 
iombay, Mysore, Central Provinces and Berar, 
and Punjab and Delhi. According to the 1021 
Census there were nearly a million and a quarter 
immigrants in Assam as against 75,000 emigrants. 
In Bengal there were more than a million and ' 
three-fourths immigrants as against about a I 
quarter of a million emigrants. Bombay ; 
gained a little over a million but sent out 568,000 j 
to the other provinces. The population figures 
for Central Provinces and Berar and Punjab 
and Delhi shows number of immigrants amount¬ 
ing to more than 600,000 in each case. The- 
number of emigrants from the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar amounted to a little more 
than 400,000 and from Punjab and Delhi to 
half a million. In all these cases industrial 
and other employers were not able to recruit 
their requirements from their own territories. 
The position, however, is vastly different in 
the case of Bihar and Orissa, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, Madras, liajputana and to a small 
extent Hyderabad (Deccan). The number of 
emigrants from Bihar and Orissa amounted to 
nearly two million as against 387,000 immigrants 
with a net Toss of over a million and a half to 
the province. In the case of the United Pro¬ 
vinces there were 1,400,000 emigrants as against 
a little over 400,000 immigrants with a net 
loss of nearly a million. Madras lost nearly 
a quarter of a million and liajputana 625,000, 

Within the Provinces. —It is neither 
necessary nor feasible to deal with the various 
streams of. migration between district ami 
district of the same province or within a district. 
These movements vary according to times and 
seasons, but it may be useful to show the 
extent to which and the source from which 
some of the more important industrial centres 
draw their labour force. 

In Bombay, according to the Census Report 
for the yea* 1021 the percentage of the total 
population which had actually been born in 
the City has steadily declined at each census. 

In 1872 the percentage of the persons born in 
Bombay to total population was 31.1, in 1891 
25. in 1911 19-6 and in 1921 16. An important 
point, however, to remember in considering 
these figures is the fact that, whenever possible, 
workers send their wive t to their native places 


in the strictest sense of the term because they 
are the off-spring of the parents already residing 
in the city. According to tho figures given in 
the 1921 Census Report for the numbers of 
emigrants into Bombay city from their districts 
of origin it is seen that 235,566 or 20 per cent, 
of a total population of 1,175,914 came from the 
Ratnagiri District. Poona district supplied 
89,231, Kathiawar 72,435 and Satara 65,953. 
Among the provinces which contribute to the 
population of Bombay City the United Pro¬ 
vinces comes first with 70,911. The sex ratio 
is only 525 females to 1,000 males as compared 
with a ratio in the Presidency as a whole of 
919 females to 1,000 males. The figure of 525 
for Bombay City may be compared with a big 
non-industrial city of Poona where the figure 
is 912. In a recent enquiry made by the La¬ 
bour Office into the length of service of mill 
I workers which covered 1,400 millhands it was 
found that not one of them had been born in 
Bombay City, 63 per cent were bbrn in the 
Konkan and 27 per cent, in the Deccan, the 
remainder coming from different parts of the 
country. 

Certain figures regarding birthplaces of the 
workers in Ahmedabad were obtained during 
the Family Budget investigation conducted 
there by the Labour Office in the year 1926. 
These figures together with those obtained at 
the Census of 192L and enquiries made from 
Mill Officers and the Labour Union officials at 
Ahmedabad show that the cotton mill workers 
of Ahmedabad come from different places in 
the porportion of 20 per cent, from tho City 
itself, 25 per cent, from the Ahmedabad district 
excluding the City, 20 per cent, from Baroda 
State, 10 per cent, from Rajputana, 10 per cent. 

, from the Gujarat Division excluding the above, 

5 per cent, each from Kathiawar, the Deccan 
and the Konkan combined, and from other 
places including the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Madras, etc. 

In Sholapur the labour force is mainly local 
and, it is immigrant to a very small extent. 
Tho figures collected as a result of the Family 
Budget Enquiry conducted by the labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay in that 
centre in the year 1925 show that 60 per cent, 
of cotton mill workers in the City were born in 
Sholapur, 32 per cent, in the Deccan and about 
8 per cent, in the rest of India. 

I Calcutta, like Bombay, relies on imported 
labour, but in addition depends, much more 
tlian almost any other centre on labour from 
other provinces. This is attributable to the 
fertility of the land and the dislike of the Ben¬ 
galee for factory work. 

The Census figures of 1921 show that just 
less than a quarter of the inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta and the Suburban Municipalities of 
Cossipore, Maniktolah, Tollygunge, the South 
Suburbs, Garden Reach, and Howrah were 
born in the city while rather less than a quarter 
or 22.25 per cent, were born in the neighbour¬ 
ing areas of 25-Parganas and Howrah, and that 
rather more than half were born further afield. 
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Nearly 35 per cent, came from other provinces. 
Bihar and Orissa supplied nearly one in five, 
and the United Provinces one in ten of the 
total population of the City. 183 females 
accompanied every 1,000 males from Bihar 
and Orissa, 327 to 1,000 from the United Pro¬ 
vinces and 813 females to every 1,000 males 
from Madras. In the other mill towns of 
Bengal only about one-fifth of the total popu¬ 
lation was born in the area surrounding the 
towns. In Tatagarh, a compact manufactur¬ 
ing area, no less than 90 per cent, of the inhabi¬ 
tants were born outside Bengal. The figures 
for the number of females to 1,000 males in 
Calcutta were 552 in 1872, 556 in 1881, 526 in 
1891, 507 in 1901, 475 in 1911 and 470 in 1921. 
This is very largely due to the influx of single 
male workers who have left their families 
behind. 

The position of Jamshedpur in many respects 
is unique in India. What was a dense jungle 
a. little more than twenty years ago is now a 
town of over 100,000 inhabitants and a great 
industrial area. The Tata Iron and Steel 
Company Limited is not only an employer of 
labour, but is also landlord and provides Muni¬ 
cipal services. The operatives in the Iron and 
Steel works are drawn from every province 
of India and from a very large number of dis¬ 
tricts. On the 5th July 1929 out of a total 
labour force of 15,917 persons employed, 5,190 
came from all districts in Bihar and Orissa, 
3,810 from the United Provinces, 2,076 from 
Bengal, 1,327 from the Central Provinces, 
1,482 from the Punjab and the North West 
Frontier Province, 839 from Madras, 319 from 
Bombay, 275 from Assam and 221 from inde¬ 
pendent States and foreign countries. 

In the Jharia coalfields a committee appointed 
in 1917 found that 15 per cent, of colliery 
labour was settled and that most of it was 
Santali labour, 75 per cent, came for weeks or 
months together and lived in Dhonras provided 
in mines, and that there was no sign of a labour 
force divorced from agriculture coming into 
existence. 

Cawnpore, the principal industrial town of 
the United Provinces, is in a very curious 
position. It not only imports labour for 
tiie various industries which are to be found 
there, but also exports it to surrounding dis¬ 
tricts and to other provinces. Any shortage 
of labour that it experiences is satisfied from 
the densely populated districts which surround 
flic city. 

The mobility of Indian labour is of consider¬ 
able advantage to the agricultural population 
as it helps to relieve the increasing pressure on 
the land. In India the movement of labour 
between province and province is entirely 
unrestricted by Government with the exception 
of the movement of labour from certain pro¬ 


vinces to eight districts in Assam, viz., Lakhim- 
pur, Sibsagar, Nowgong, Darrang, Kamrup, 
Golpara, Cachar and Sylhet. These districts 
are known as labour districts and under the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act No. VI of 
1921 as amended by Act XI of 1908, Act VIII 
of 1915, Act XI of 1915, Act XXXVIII of 1920 
(Devolution Act) and Act XXXI of 1927, the 
provinces of Madras, Bengal, the United Pro¬ 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provnces 
and Assam can, by notification in the local 
official Gazette, “ prohibit all persons from 
recruiting, engaging, inducing or assisting any 
native of India or any specified class of natives 
of India to emigrate from tho whole or any 
specified part of the province to any labour 
district or any specified portion of any labour 
district, either absolutely or otherwise than in 
accordance with such of the provisions of the 
Act as may be specified.” 

The following are the main types of migration 
of Indian Labour :— 

(1) Casual migration consisting of move¬ 

ments between adjacent villages ; 

(2) Temporary movements of labour on 

works of construction or by exigencies 
of trade or the stress of famine, busi¬ 
ness journeys, pilgrimages, etc.; 

(3) Periodic migration owing to the seasonal 

demands for agricultural labour; 

(4) Semi-permanent migration when the 

inhabitants of one place migrate to 
another for trade, but return at inter¬ 
vals to their native place where they 
sometimes even leave their families 
and spend their declining years; and 

(5) Permanent migration where economic 

or other reasons have caused a perma- 
ment displacement of population. 

In the first three cases the emigrants invari¬ 
ably return to their villages. In the fourth 
and fifth cases the majority of workers return 
for a short visit after two or three years, but 
there is a considerable minority which has 
settled down at the industrial centres in which 
they have worked. Evidence is, however, 
overwhelming that owing to tho home loving 
character of the Indian worker he seldom or 
never breaks his contact with his village home. 
The number of workmen of rural origin who 
have served their connexion with their village 
and with agriculture is very small and is usually 
confined to such skilled workers as have left 
their homes permanently to settle in the import¬ 
ant centres of factory industry. As the large 
majority of workers return home annually or 
biennially there is little disturbance of family 
ilfe, except in the case of Assam where the 
system of recruitment now in force directly 
encourages the importation of families, and 
women are almost as numerous as men in the 
residential labour population on the tea estates. 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR. 


The methods adopted for tho recruitment of 
labour in India have received general condemna¬ 
tion even from employers. The Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
which was appointed by the Government of 
India in 1926, inter alia, to investigate the con¬ 
dition of the cotton textile industry in India 
with special reference to the industry in Bombay 


and Ahmedabad, and to make recommendations 
dealt with the question of recruitment of labour 
in the following terms 

" It was urged, in evidence before us, that the 
system of recruitment of labour in Bombay 
leaves much to be desired and does not tend to 
efficiency as it places too much power in the hands 
of the jobber or foreman who recruits not neces- 
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sarily the most efficient man but the one who is 
willing to pay him the largest commission or in 
whom he is otherwise interested. The Mill- 
owners’ Association, on the other hand, whilst 
admitting that the present system furnishes 
openings for corruption, hold that it is the only 
possible system in Bombay conditions, as the 
jobber is in touch with labour to an extent that 
no official of the mill can possibly be and that it 
does not necessarily follow that because a jobber 
produces men, they are engaged by the mill. 
They further contend that it is not always possible 
for all vacancies to be filled from the applicants 
waiting at the mill gates for employment and 
that, when this is the case, the only course open 
Is to send out jobbers to the homes of the opera¬ 
tives to collect men. This should, however, only 
be necessary in abnormal conditions. We are 
of opinion that the present system is undoubtedly 
open to the objection that it places too much 
power in the hands of the jobber and that it is 
desirable that all labour should be engaged 
directly by the officer of the mill in charge of the 
department which requires it or by a responsible 
assistant. This we were told was the practice 
in Ahmedabad and in most of the up-country 
centres we visited and we see no reason why it 
should not be followed in Bombay". 

Recruitment, except in the case of special 
apprentices and higher paid workers employed 
on railways, is effected either through Sardars 
(Recruiters) or Contractors, or direct at the mill 
or factory gates. The difficulties in connexion 
with recruiment are duo (1) to the want of a 
stable labour force at any particular town or 
centre, (2) to the general illiteracy of the Indian 
labourer, and (3) to the inherent attachment of 
the worker taking up industrial employment 
to his village life and home. 

The contractor is sent out to overcome the 
innate conservatism of the Indian peasant. He 
is helped in his work by the poverty and indebted¬ 
ness of the peasant and also by occasional bad 
harvests, but in addition he not infrequently 
indulges in fraud and misrepresentation by 
painting a rosy picture of the future that awaits 
the peasant in a town with its crowded bazaars 
and other amusements, which are absent in 
the village. The essence of the system is the 
payment of an advance to the prospective 
labourer in order to enable him to free himself 
from his pecuniary difficulties. The contractor 
retains some form of control over his recruits 
and takes good care to recover the amount of 
the advance together with the interest, which is 
generally calculated at an exorbitant rate. 
Generally, the employers do not deal directly 
with the labourers recruited by a contractor. 
The latter is paid a lump-sum from which he 
pays his men and retains a portion for himself. 
In the Central Provinces, however, it is reported 
that labour is actually purchased from private 
contractors at so much per head. The system 
of recruitment by contractors is most in use in 
Jfturma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
rovince and the necessity of recruitment from 
istant places. Practically all the unskilled 
labourers in most of the mills in Burma are 
maistry coolies, i.e., coolies who are recruited 
and paid by the employers’ labour contractors 
or maistries. The general practice is for the 
employer to enter into a contract with a maistry 
for the supply of unskilled labour for the various 
operations carried on in the mills. In most 


contracts, no mention is made of the number 
of workmen required : the maistry agrees to 
supply labour as and when required at the piece- 
rates laid down in the contract. Sometimes the 
contractor sublets his contract to another person 
who may even be unknown to the employer. 
The person who arranges for the supply of labour 
at the mills is known as tho head maistry, and 
the work is executed through sub-maistries who 
pay premia to the head maistry for the privi¬ 
lege of getting the work. It is the sub-maistries 
who either themselves come to India or send 
their agents to negotiate with prospective recruits. 
They make the necessary advances and on 
arrival in Burma their recruits are made to sign 
promissory notes for sums never less than the 
total amount spent on them. The payment 
of advances has become somewhat risky since 
the repeal of the Workmen’s Breach of Contract 
Act and the system of recruitment through 
contractors is, therefore, gradually losing its 
importance. An increasing number of Indians 
go to Burma on their own and seek employment, 
independently of maistries. Generally, they 
form themselves into gangs, each of which 
nominates a leader from among its members. 
The gang moves about in search of work and its 
leader usually arrives at an arrangement with a 
head maistry by which the latter secures work for 
the gang and pays what is known as bueksheesh, 
which is first given as a loan but is eventually 
treated as a gift if the gang remains in service 
under the head maistry until the close of the busy 
season. These bucksheesh coolies are paid at 
the same rates as tho coolies recruited from 
India. 

The method of recruitment through Sardars 
is also dependent on the payment of advances, 
which however are made at the cost of the 
employer. The Sardar is an operative already 
on work in the mill or plantation and is sent out 
to recruit labour from among his relations, 
acquaintances or neighbours. He is drawn 
therefore from the same class as the recruits 
themselves and can therefore be relied on to 
deal more fairly with them. Another advantage 
of this system of recruitment is that the men 
recruited are insured against unemployment 
and find work waiting for them at their destina¬ 
tion. It is, however, only in plantations that 
this form of recruitment has been used to any 
appreciable extent. 

The recruitment of labour at tho mill-gate 
or at the surface of mines is the form of recruit¬ 
ment which is gradually gaining in importance 
over the other two methods. The news of the 
very much higher rates of wages paid in towns 
(which to the villager sounds fabulous as he has 
no idea of the higher cost of living) spreads 
throghoutthe countryside and draws large crowds 
of would-be workers. They are to be found 
at convenient gathering places on the thorough¬ 
fares waiting to be picked up for employment. 
The older hands also return from their village 
with groups of friends, relations and neighbours 
who come in the hope of finding employment 
in the mills. But the ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty of the Indian peasant render his exploi¬ 
tation an easy matter. The employer does not 
recruit himself the men required for his establish¬ 
ment but holds the overseer, jobber or mukadam 
responsible for the adequate supply of labour in 
the department. The latter takes the place of 
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the contractor and exacts bribes from the new 
recruits. He also acts as a money-lender and 
thereby reaps a double harvest from the needy 
labourer. It would appear therefore that educa¬ 
tion and organisation are the only means by 
which Indian workers can escape from the 
clutches of intermediaries who like harpies are 
ever ready to prey on them. 

In the coalfields in Bihar and Orissa unskilled 
labour is recruited by means of Sardars. The 
Sardar visits villages and brings the labour with 
him, and the labour brought by him forms his 
ang. He has to pay the labour bucksheeah , 
horaki and travelling expenses, and for this 
purposo lie frequently receives advances cither 
from the contractor or from the Company 
concerned. At the Bhowra colliery advances 
varying from Its. 3 to Us. 10 are paid to the 
recruits in addition to their travelling allowances 
and food. Such advances are seldom recovered 
and never if the gang maintains good attendance 
at work. Tho Sardar obtains remuneration 
for his services in various ways. Sometimes 
he is paid a commission and a salary, but gene¬ 
rally he is paid a certain amount on each ton 
of coal raised by miners working in his gang. 
Independent recruiters are paid at 9 pies per tub 
raised. In the Central Provinces the recruiters 
or mukadams as they arc called receive 3 pies 
per head per week from the individual labourers 
whom they recruit and wages from the employers. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed¬ 
pur maintain an Employment Bureau where 
skilled and unskilled workers are registered 
and employed. Applicants for work assemble 
in a yard and daily requirements are selected 
by the officer in charge. No outside recruit¬ 
ment is done in tho literal sense of the word, 
but in tho event of special qualifications being 
required and no applicants being available, the 
post is advertised in a few leading newspapers. 

The methods adopted by different Indian 
railways for the recritment of unskilled labour 
are generally the same as those which obtain 
in other industries. In the case of workshop- 
men, a trade test is generally given and in every 
case a medical examination has to be gone 
through. Special apprentices for tho higher 
grades are engaged by all .Railways. The terms 
and conditions attached to apprenticeship in 
most cases are similar. 

Recruitment for Assam—It has already 
been stated that the Assam tea industry is the 
only industry which is controlled in its recruit¬ 
ment of Indian Labour. Other industries, and 
even the tea industry in the Duars, Darjeeling 
and Madras Presidency are free from Govern¬ 
mental control. There is a considerable body 
of opinion in favour of freeing the Assam tea 
industry from control, but the Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation is not only not in favour of this but has 
definitely urged that Government control should 
continue. The Association contend that if 
recruiting were free, abuses would arise as they 
did in the past from the competitive spending 
of money to secure labour. There appears 
little doubt that if control were removed, all the 
abuses which were associated with the Arkati 
system of recruitment would be revived. 


The present system of recruitment is controlled 
by Act VI of 1901 called the Assam Labour and 
Emigration Act, 1901, as amended by Act XI 
of 1908, Act VIII of 1915, Act XI of 1915, Act 
XXXVIII of 1920 (Devolution Act) and Act 
XXXI of 1927. The Act extends to the Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, United Pro¬ 
vinces, Central Provinces, Madras and Assam. 
In the Bombay Presidency Act No. VI of 1901 
is not enforced. There the Government of 
Bombay have allowed recruitment provided 
the emigrants are produced before a Magistrate. 
The most important provision of the Amending 
Act of 1915 is the abolition of the system of 
recruitment by contractors, and their recruiters, 
commonly known as Arkatis. In all recruiting 
areas, where tho provisions of Act VI of 1901 
are in operation, except the local areas in which 
recruitment is prohibited by notification under 
section 3, recruitment is carried out only through 
the medium of garden sirdars, under the provi¬ 
sions of Chapter IV, working under a local 
agent duly licensod under section 64 of tho Act. 
The only recruiter now recognised is the sirdar 
who must himself engage the coolies. Any 
arrangement for the direct supply of coolies to a 
tea estate by a contractor or for the supply to 
sirdars of coolies colllected through the agency 
of a contractor or arkati would be illegal and would 
render every person who is a party to such an 
arrangement liable to prosecution and punish¬ 
ment under section 164 of the Act. Even an 
employer cannot himself legally engage labour 
in a recruiting district; he must do so through 
the agency of his garden sirdars. In the Bombay 
Presidency, agents other than garden sirdars are 
allowed. 

Latest Statistics.—The Annual Report on 
the working of tho Assam Labour Board during 
the year ending the 30th June 1929 has been 
published. The Report shows that tho total 
number of persons recruited during the year was 
73498 as against 39,549 in the previous year. 
The average number of recruits per sirdar was 
1‘ 63 as compared with * 99 for the year ending 
30th June 1928. This very favourable recruit¬ 
ment during the year under report was due to 
scarcity and famine in various parts of the 
country. The average of advances to garden 
sirdars for each adult recruit felt in 20 and rose 
in 15 agencies as compared with the preceding 
year. No cases occurred in which the local 
Agents were found to be extravagant or indis¬ 
creet in the matter of giving advances to sirdars. 
The total number of garden sirdars prosecuted 
for offences in connexion with recruitment was 
75 as compared with 85 in the previous year. 
The rate of cess on garden sirdars and emigrants 
was Rs. 1-8-0 per head during 1928-29. The 
actual receipts from the cess amounted to 
Rs. 1,35,720. 

Reforms in the Bombay Cotton Mill 

Industry.—In a circular letter dated the 8th 
January 1930 the Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion have instructed all mills affiliated to the 
Association to introduce, wherever possible, a 
policy of direct recruitment of labour instead 
of the existing practice of recruitment through 
jobbers. The introduction of a system for 
providing Discharge Certificate®. < to Operatives 
leaving service has also been recommended. 
The certificates are to contain a record of the 
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service of the operative concerned and in all 
cases of recruitment, the men presenting them¬ 
selves for employment will be asked to produce 
their Discharge Certificates. Notices are to bo 
posted at all mills stating (a) that all persons 


will be engaged by the Manager or by the head 
of the department concerned, and (b) that any 
heads of departments, assistants or jobbers 
accepting bribes from the workpeople will bo 
instantly dismissed. 


ABSENTEEISM AND 

Though there is meagre statistical information 
available on this subject, it may be stated with 
a fair amount of accuracy that the Indian worker 
is more habituated to absent himself from work 
than his prototype in other countries. It would 
not bo far from the truth to say that he prefers 
taking a day or two off during a monthto working 
on all the days in a wage period and thus to 
earn the maximum obtainable. The Indian 
worker has yet to get himself thoroughly adapted 
to the industrial environment in which he finds 
himself. The reasons for his absence are not 
always connected with his love of rest as indi¬ 
cated above but in many cases it is due to causes 
beyond his control such as sickness, domestic 
difficulties, etc. The eireets which poor and 
indifferent housing have on his work have been 
dealt with in the Section on Industrial Housing. 

The Factory Labour Commission of 1907 
made an inquiry into the number of absent 
workers and came to the conclusion that the 
average worker took 2 days off every month and 
a further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks every 
year. In addition, he receives the weekly 
holiday arid from 4 to 10 Indian holidays during 
the year. The question of absenteeism received 
the attention of the Indian Tariff Hoard (Cotton 
Tcxtilo Industry) and it was urged in evidence 
before them that the efficiency of labour in 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high per¬ 
centage of absenteeism among the operatives. 


LABOUR TURNOVER. 

The Board came to the conclusion that Ahmeda- 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay in 
the matter of absenteeism, both in respect of a 
low rate throughout the year and also of the 
absence of the wide seasonal variations which 
were apparent in other centres of the textile 
industry. They therefore recommended that 
in order to minimise the, effect of absenteeism 
there should be a general adoption of a system 
already in force in a few mills in Bombay under 
which a certain number of spare hands are 
entertained in each department, except the 
weaving. The Board said "The percentage of 
extra men in each department is not necessarily 
the same, but we were given to understand that 
spread over the whole of the mill, it usually 
worked out at about 10 per cent.” 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay publishes in the Labour Gazette every 
month statistics of absenteeism in the textile 
mills at the important centres of the cotton 
industry in the Bombay Presidency and in 
Engineering workshops in Bombay and in 
Engineering workshops of the Bombay and 
Karachi Port Trusts. If figures of absenteeism 
for each day during any month are examined 
it is found that they are higher on days imme¬ 
diately following pay day. The following two 
tables give the figures for percentage absen¬ 
teeism for each month of the year 1929. 


Percentage Absenteeism in the Textile Industry. 



Bombay. 

Ahmcdabad. 

Sliolapur. 

Broach. 

January 

6'07 

3-05 

1579 

7-08 

February 

13-71 

345 

14-80 

764 

March 

10*89 

3-76 

1534 

766 

April. 

10-25 

3*92 

16*30 

8-14 

May. 

* 

415 

14-76 

7*97 

June. 

* 

3-4S 

18-89 

7-48 

July. 

* 

345 

1370 

6-84 

August 

* 

3-32 

13- 55 

6-66 

September 

* 

3-45 

1324 

7*39 

October 

10-37 

3 59 

1361 

7*53 

November 

8-58 

3-24 

1376 

6-97 

December 

803 

2*93 

1376 

7-20 


* Owing to the strike in the cotton mills in Bombay City no figures were compiled for these 
months. 
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Percentage absenteeism in the Engineering Industry, 



Engineering Work¬ 
shops in Bombay. 

Chief Engineer’s 
Department of the 
Bombay Port Trust. 

Engineering Works 
of the Karachi Port 
Trust, 


January 

10.9L 

8.60 

9.30 

February .. 

18.20 

10.06 

7.60 

March 

17.32 

11.30 

8.90 

April 

13.58 

10.00 

7.60 

May . 

15.26 

0.60 

9.00 

.Tune 

13.44 

9.17 

6.10 

July . 

12.38 

7.26 

6.50 

August 

11.04 

7.19 

7.30 

September 

12.77 

8.10 

7.50 

October 

12.60 

9.57 

7.60 

November .. 

13.57 

9.77 

9.08 

December .. 

12.63 

10.9L 

10.60 


During tlic Third Enquiry into Wages and 
Hours of Labour in tho cotton mill .industry 
conducted by the Labour Office in 1026, more 
accurate statistics regarding absenteeism amongst 


the operatives covered by the enquiry in Bombay 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur were obtained. The 
following table gives these statistics for men, 
women, children and all operatives, by contres. 


PERCENTAGE ABSENTEEISM. 


Age and Sex Group. 

Bombay. j 

Ahmedabad. 

Sholapur. 

Men . 

! 7.13 

8.04 

12.50 

Women 

: n.86 

7.40 

10.81 

Children. 


3.62 

15.61 

All operatives 

's.26 

7.73 

12.33 


In the Electrical and Mechanical Departments i 
of .Railways, absenteeism generally amounts 
from 10 to 11 per emit. As in cotton mills, 
absenteeism is greater immediately after pay 
day. In Railways in Burma, absenteeism is 
lower and roughly amounts to 2.50 per cent. 

Labour Turnover.—-A charge is very often 
levelled against the Indian worker that owing 
to his migratory character, he changes his place 
of employment very frequently and that this 
results in a higli rate of labour turnover. There 
is, however, very little information available 
regarding the average period of service or the 
rates of turnover at important industrial centres 
in India. In the case of the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, it has been estimated that since 
1908, the average period of continuous service 
of tho employees amounted to 7.89 years, in 
another cotton mill in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment worked out 
at about 40 months while in the case of other 
factories it roughly amounted to about 30 months. 
Out of a total number of 3,700 workers engaged 
in the Ponch Valley Coal Mines it was found 
that 1,550 workers were in employment for less 
than a year, 650 from 1 to 2 years, 700 from 2 
to 3 years and 800 workers had more than 3 
years’ continuous service to their credit. In 
the manganese mines in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment comes to 
about 9 to 10 months for the whole of the labour 
force in any one year. One to two years is on 


an average the period of employ met of workers 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works. Tho total 
labour turnover during normal working for the 
three years 1925, 1926 and 1927, in the same 
Works amounted to 36.6 per cent. 31.3 per cent, 
and 24.1’per cent, respectively. In the Indian 
Cable and Company in Bihar and Orissa, how¬ 
ever, skilled labour has remained practically 
unchanged during the last five years but the 
unskilled workers recruited from tho aboriginal 
class had changed to the extent of about 30 
per eent. annually. In one of the mills at 
Cawnpore the average period of continous 
service amoutod to 8.87 years. 

The Labour Oifice conducted a special enquiry 
into the length of service of cotton mill workers 
in Bombay City in 1927-28. A sample of 1 
in 10 tenements was decided upon and the 
information was collected on suitable schedules 
by the lady investigators of the Labour Office 
from the inmates of such tenements who were 
reported to be cotton mill workers. Only the 
predominant working class localities were visited 
for the purposes of the enquiry and the total 
number of schedules accepted for Anal tabulation 
was 1,348. 

Of tho 1,348 workers, 988 or 73.29 per cent, 
were men and 360 or 26.71 per cent, were women. 

Nearly 21 per cent, of the operatives began 
work in tho mills before the 15th year, 38 per. 
cent, between the 15th and the 20th year, 32 
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per cent, between the 20th and the 30th year and 
the remaining 9 per cent, joined the first mill 
after they had attained the age of 30. 

Sixty-three per cent, of the workers were 
born in the Konkan and 27 per cent, in the Deccan 
while the rest came from different parts of the 
country. Not a single worker gave his place 
of origin as Bombay City. 

About 48 per cent, of the workers covered by 
the sample continued in the employment of the 
same mill without change, 34 per cent, served 
in two or three mills and 18 per cent, had served 
in 4 or more mills. The highest number of 
mills served by an individual was 15. The 
cause of leaving the mills was “ for going to 
native place'* in 26 per cent, cases, “ low wages 
and for bettering prospects" in 21 per cent, cases, 
" absence due to illness" in 14 per cent, cases 
and "retrenchment" in 10 per cent, cases. 
Other causes for leaving mills were unsuitable 
conditions of work, dismissal, strike, resignation, 
etc. 

The approximate period of total service (inclu¬ 
ding the period of non-attendanco) was reported 
to be less than 5 years in 37.54 per cent, cases, 

5 to 10 years in 23.37 per cent, cases, 10 to 15 

LABOUR IN 

The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
were regulated by the Indian Factories Act of 
1881, as amended in 1891. Under the chief 
provisions of the amended Act Local Govern¬ 
ments were empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certifying Surgeons to testify 
as to the age of children. A inid-day stoppage 
of work was prescribed in all factories, except 
those worked on an approved system of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was prohibited subject to 
certain exceptions. The hours of employ¬ 
ment for women were limited to 11, with inter¬ 
vals of rest amounting to at least an hour and 
a half; their employment between 8 p.m. and 

6 a.m. was prohibited, as a general rule, except 
in factories worked by shifts. The hours of work 
for children (defined as persons below the age of 
14 ) were limited to 7 and their employment at 
night-time was forbidden; children below the 
age of 9 were not to be employed. Provision 
was made for fencing of machinery and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti¬ 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc. 

The hext Factory Act to be passed into law 
was Act XII of 1911. This Act extended the 
definition of “ factory” so as to include seasonal 
factories working for less than 4 months in the 
year; shortened the hours within which children, 
and, as a general rule, women might be employed 
and further restricted the employment of women 
by night by allowing it only in the case of cotton 
ginning and pressing factories. It also contained 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety of the operatives, making 
inspection more effective and securing generally 
the better administration of the Act. The most 
important feature of the Act, however, was the 
introduction of a number of special provisions 
applicable only to textile factories. The report 
of the Factory Commission showed that excessive 
hours were not worked except In textile factories. 
The Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
restriction to the hours of employment of adult 


years in 15.88 per cent, cases, 16 to 20 years in 
9.13 per cent, cases and more than 20 years in 
14.08 per cent, cases. The percentages of 
workers who had not changed mills was 67 in the 
case of operatives with less than 5 years’ service 
and 42 for workers with 5 to 10 years' service. 
In the other service groups, the percentage of 
operatives working in the same mill varied bet¬ 
ween 25 and 45. 

The actual active service was reported to 
be less than 5 years in 46.51 per cent, cases, 
5 to 10 years in 24.26 per cent, cases, 10 to 15 
years in 13.95 per cent, cases and 15 to 20 years 
in 7.20 per cent, cases. In the remaining 8.08 
per cent, cases the actual service was more than 
20 years. 

A large number of workers in the age groups 
15.20 and 20.25 had served for a period of less 
than 5 years while the most common period of 
service in the age group 25-30 was between 5 and 
10 years. In the age group 30-35 about 30 per 
cent, of the workers had served for less than 5 
years and 19 per cent, for a period of 5 to 10 
years. Among workers of 35 to 40 years of age, 
the number of thoso falling in each of the first 
five service groups was between 16 and 20 per 
cent. 

FACTORIES. 

males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, *' no person shall be employed in 
any textile factory for more than 12 hours in any 
one day.” It also provided in the case of 
textile factories that no child may be employed 
for more than six hours in any one day and that 
(subject to certain exceptions, which were facto¬ 
ries worked in accordance with an approved 
system of shifts) no person may be employed 
before 5-30 a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new 
limits laid down generally for the employment 
of women and children). 

The Acts now in force.—-The ratification by 
India of the Conventions adopted by the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference held in Washington 
in 1919 necessitated radical revision of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911. This was undertaken 
during 1921 and the Indian Factories Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1922, introduced a series of important 
reforms including the adoption of a 60-hours' 
week, the raising of the minimum age of children 
from 9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, the extention of the Act to a large 
number of small factories, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc. The principal 
object of the amending Act of 1923 was the 
removal of a difficulty which had arisen in con¬ 
nection with the law relating to the weekly 
holiday. The experience gained during the 
three years which immediately followed the 
revision of the Act in 1922 indicated that the 
amending Act had worked smoothly and that the 
main principles followed in 1922 commanded 
general acceptance. It was not considered 
necessary, therefore, to modify any of the main 
principles of the Act; but several administrative 
difficulties had arisen in connection with some 
sections of the Act—one such difficulty relating 
to Section 21 which provided for intervals. 
Local Governments were asked in June 1923 to 
consider a possible solution of the difficulty 
and to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India nny difficulties whicJi might hfive arisen 
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in connection with other provisions. On 
receipt of their replies, a conference of Chief 
Inspectors of Factories was convened. The 
conference recommended a number of alterations 
designed by allowing greater elasticity in some 
directions and by increasing control in others 
in order to make for smoother working. The 
Factories Amendment Act of 1926 was, therefore, 
passed on the recommendations of that conference 
and on the opinions received from the Local 
Governments. The more important alterations 
effected include the widening of the definition 
of “factories” so as to bring within the control 
of the Act such estabishments as Electrical 
Generating Stations, water works, etc., the 
prevention of the issue of age certificates by 
Certifying Surgeons to children who are not fit 
for employment, the prevention of cleaning 
machinery in motion, even by men, in cases 
where Local Governments were of opinion that 
the work is attended by danger to the operatives; 
a clearer definition of the periods prescribed for 
intervals of rest; and, while still preventing the 
employment of children in two factories on the 
same, day, the permitting of women to work in 
two factories on the same day provided that the 
limits for hours of work were not exceeded. 

Hours of Work. —The Indian Factories Act 
prescribes a daily as well as a weekly limit to the 
hours of work in factories and provides for rest 
intervals and for a weekly holiday. Section 28 
of the Act provides that no person shall be emplo¬ 
yed in any factory for more than 11 hours in 
any one day; and Section 27 provides that no 
person shall be employed in a factory for more 
than 60 hours in any one woek. Section 21 
of the Act makes it obligatory for the occupier 
of a factory to provide for each person employed 
a rest period of at least one hour at intervals not 
exceeding 6 hours, or at the request of the 
employees concerned two rest periods of half 
an hour each, at intervals not exceeding 6 hours, 
the total duration of the periods of rest on that 
day not being less than one hour for each period 
of 6 hours worked generally. With the previ¬ 
ous sanction of the Local Government and at 
the request of the employees concerned the rest 
interval may also be reduced to half an hour for 
each male person provided that he is not em¬ 
ployed for more than hours on each working 
day and is not required to work for more than five 
hours continuously. For children, Section 28 
(c) provides that no child shall be employed 
in a factory for more than 6 hours in any one day. 
Section 21 ( b) provides that for each child work¬ 
ing more than 5$ hours in any one day a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour shall be given 
and the period of rest has to be so fixed that no 
childfehall be required to work continuously for 
more than 4 hours. Sections 23 ( b ) and 24 (a) 
further provide that no child or woman may be 
employed in any factory before half past five 
o’clock in the morning or after 7 o’clock in the 
evening. Under Section 25 a child cannot be 
employed in two factories on the same day but 
adults may be so employed in such circumtances 
as may be prescribed. Under the provisions of 
Sections 26 every Manager of a factory has to 
fix specified hours for the employment of each 
person employed in such factory and no person 
is allowed to be employed except during such 
specified hours. The Governments of Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 


the Central Provinces are the only Local Govern¬ 
ments which have prescribed the circumstances 
under which adults may be employed in more 
than one factory on the same day. The rules 
framed by these Local Governments invest the 
Inspector of Factories with the power to sanction 
such employment if he is satisfied that the 
adults concerned are not employed for more 
than 10 hours on any one day and that they 
received the weekly holiday prescribed by 
Section 22 of the Act. In addition to the notice 
re hours of work for particular period, every 
factory has to maintain a register of all persons 
employed in a factory in the form prescribed by 
the Local Government showing their hours of 
work and the nature of their respective employ¬ 
ment. 

The latest statistics available in connection 
with the administration of the Indian Factories 
Act are for 1927. The data published in 
connection with the normal weekly hours 
of work show that for the whole of British 
India men were required to work for more than 
54 hours a week in 4,383 factories, above 
48 and not above 54 in 1,031 factories, and 
under 48 hours per week in 2,025 factories. 
In the case of those factories employing women 
2,887 required female workers to work for more 
than 54 hours per week whereas 1,639 fixed 
their hours at below 48 per week. 683 factories 
had hours above 48 but not above 54. Out of 
the 1,564 factories employing children, 563 had 
hours below 30 for children and 1,001 above 30 
but not above 36—the maximum permitted by 
the Act. The details in connection with the 
various provinces will be found in summary 
form in the All-India Factories Reports or in a 
more detailed form in the Provincial Reports 
themselves. The statistics of factories do not 
show the hours of work in particular industries. 

All railway workshops come under the Indian 
Factories Act. Hours of work in railway work¬ 
shops in all provinces are generally average 8 per 
day and 48 per week. In most cases the hours 
are so arranged as to provide for a half day off 
on Saturday provided that a total of 48 hours 
is worked during any particular week. 

With regard to intervals for rest 5,299 factories 
out of a total number of 7,515 factories registered 
in India in 1927 observe an interval of one hour. 

Proposed Change for the Bombay Cotton 
Mills :—The Indian Tariff Board (Cotton Textile 
Industry) recommended that a minor, but in 
their opinion, a very essential reform which 
should be immediately introduced int v Bombay 
mills is the fixation of a definite period of rest 
to enable the operatives to take their morning 
meal. The Board were greatly struck during the 
inspection of the mills by the number of opera¬ 
tives they found taking food in the mill com¬ 
pounds an hour or two after the commencement 
of work. In their opinion this materally 
affected efficiency and they were of opinion 
that the commencement of work should be put 
back to 6-30 a.m. a period of rest of half an hour 
being granted from 9 a.m. to 9-30 a.m. or 9-30 
a.m. to 10 a.m., to permit of meals being 
taken. In accordance with this recommenda¬ 
tion .the Bombay Millowners’ Association in 
the standardised Standing Orders which they 
proposed to introduce in all cotton mills in 
Bombay affiliated to the Association formulated 
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a rule that the hours of work for adult opera¬ 
tives would be from 7 a.m. to 9-30 a.m., 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., and 1-45 p.m. to 0-15 p.m. with two 
ecesses from 9-30 a.m. to 10 a.m. and from 1 p.m. 
to 1-45 p,m.These Standing Orders formed one of 
the references to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee. This Committee endorsed the 
opinion of the Tariff Board that a morning 
recess was desirable but they did not consider it 
reasonable that the mill owners should reduce 
the present number of working hours from 10 
in order to enable this recess to be provided, so 
long as there is no general reduction of that 
kind made for all factories by legislation or 
otherwise. Nor, on the other hand, did the 
Committee think that the millowners could 
reasonably insist on the operatives reducing the 
mid-day hour recess and stay in one quarter of 
an hour longer in the mill in order to enable the 
half hour morning recess , to be given. The 
Committee proposed a modification of this order. 

Holidays-—Section 22 of the Act provides 
that no person shall be employed in any factory 
on a Sunday unless (a) he has had, or will have, 
a holiday for a whole day on one of tin; three 
days immediately preceding or succeeding the 
Sunday, and (6) the Manager of the factory has, 
previous to the Sunday or the substituted day, 
whichever is earlier, given notice to the Inspector 
of his intention so to employ the said person and 
of the day which is to be substituted and has, 
at the same time, affixed notice to the same 


effect in some conspicuous place near the 
main entrance of every factory, in English 
and in the language of the majority of the 
operatives in such factory. Sub-clause 2 of this 
section further provides that where any person is 
employed on a Sunday in consequence of his 
having had a holiday on one of the three days 
preceding that Sunday, that Sunday shall, for 
purposes of calculating the weekly hours of work 
of such person be deemed to be included in the 
previous week. The statistics of factories for 
1927 show that holidays were granted on 
Sundays in 2,091 factories and on week days and 
Sundays in 3,704 factories. 

Employment of Children-—By the Amend¬ 
ing Act of 1926 the maximum age of children was 
raised from 14 to 15 years and the minimum 
age from 9 to 12. Section 23 of the Act provides 
that no child shall be employed in any factory 
unless he is in possession of a certificate granted 
by a Certifying Surgeon showing that he is not 
less than 12 years of age and is fit for employ¬ 
ment in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token giving 
reference to such certificate. Further, no child 
is allowed to be employed in any factory before 
half past five o’clock in the morning or after 
seven o'clock in the evening and no child is to 
be employed for more than six hours in any one 
day. The number of children employed in 
factories during the years 1921 to 1927 is shown 
in the following table :— 


Year. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1921 . 

50,920 

11,187 

68,113 

1922 . 

56,552 

11,106 

67.058 

1923 . 

61,841 

12,779 

74,620 

1924 . 

60,240 

12,291 

72,531 

1925 . 

57,199 

11,526 

10,079 

68,725 

1920 . 

50,015 

00,094 

1927 . 

40,028 

9,534 

49,562 


The decreaso in the number employed since 1 
1921 has been a little over 20 per cent. Whilst 
the total factory population rose during the 
same period from 1,206,395 to 1,533,382, or by ] 
21 per cent, and the total number of factories | 
increased from 4,059 to 7,515 or by 85 per cent. ! 
The reduction in the number of children employ¬ 
ed would have been much greater had it not 
been for the fact that the revision of the Indian 
Factories Act in 1922 brought a number of 
seasonal factories which employed a larger 
percentage of children than perennial factories 
under the scope of the Act. An examination 
of the figures in the above table will show that 
the number of'children employed rose from 67,658 
to 74,620 in 1923. This was due to the fact 
that the tea factories in Assam which employed 
about 11,000 children were brought within the 
scope of the Act for the first time in that year. 
Further, the amendment of the Act in 1922 did 
not apply to children who were lawfully 
employed in a factory on or before the 1st July 
1921 and it was not until 1924 that full effect 
was given to the new age restrictions for children. 

Employment of Women* —The number of 
Women employed in factories during the years 


1921 to 1927 has increased steadily from 187,590 
employed in 1921 to 253,158 employed in 1927 
or by 35 per cent. The total factory population 
during the same period rose, as has been shown 
above, by only 21 per cent. The large increase 
in the employment of women is due partly to the 
restrictions imposed on the employment of 
children and partly to the inclusion within the 
scope of the Act of all quasi-agricultural factories 
for example, in the tea gardens which are depen¬ 
dent on female labour to a larger extent than 
other factories. An important change which 
the revision of 1922 made in connection with the 
employment of women was the repeal of Section 
27 of the Act of 1911 which permitted the employ¬ 
ment of women at night in ginning factories. In 
view of this amendment the Government of 
India considered that they were in a position to 
ratify the Convention concerning the employ¬ 
ment of women during the night adopted by the 
First International Labour Conference held at 
Washington in 1919 without undertaking any 
further legislation. 

Overtime- —Section 31 of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act provides that in those factories where 
exemptions are granted from the provision that 
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no person shall be employed in a factory for 
more than 80 hours in any one week, every person 
employed in such a factory for more than 00 
hours in any one week shall be paid, in respect of 
overtime worked, at a rate which shall be at least 
one and a quarter times the rate at which he is 
normally paid. In most of those factories 
which work normally less than 60 hours per week 
overtime is paid for at normal rates up to 60 
hours per week and at a time and a quarter for 
overtime work over 60 hours. Some factories. 


however, pay either the full time and a quarter 
rate to be granted under the Factories Act for 
all overtime worked over and above the normal 
daily hours or even grant higher rates irrespective 
of the weekly limitation of 60 hours under the 
Act. No detailed statistics are available to 
show the, number of workers who were paid 
overtime during any particular period except in 
the case of a few Railways and some of the 
larger industrial organisations. 


LABOUR IN MINES. 


The conditions of employment of labour in 
mines are governed by the provisions of the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, which came into force 
with effect from the 1st July 1924 replacing the 
former enactment of 1901. The Act of 1901 
contained provisions designed to secure safety 
in mines and it provided for the maintenance of 
an inspecting staff, but it contained no provisions 
regulating the employment of labour. Labour 
in the mines was subject, therefore, to no restric¬ 
tions in regard to hours of work, holidays, etc. 
The question of amending the old Act was 
brought to a head in 1922 by the introduction 
of the Reforms Scheme under which the regula¬ 
tion of mines became a Central Subject. As the 
then existing Act made no clear distinction 
between the functions of the Centra) Government 
and those of the Local Government in regard to 
its administration, a line of division between 
the two was considered necessary. It was 
proposed that the Central Government on whom 
the duty of regulating mines and securing the 
safety of workers devolved, should have power 
to deal with the technical administration of the 
Act while Local Governments would deal with 
minor matters of administration in their respec¬ 
tive provinces. Further, the acceptance by the 
Government of India of certain conventions 
passed at the International Labour Conference 
held at Geneva in 1919 necessitated the regula¬ 
tion of hours of employment and of the employ¬ 
ment of children. In accordance, too, with the 
recommendation of the third Session of the 
International Labour Conference a weekly day 
of rest was to be provided. And the experience 
of the working of the Act of 1901 showed that 
the existing definitions of a “child” and of a 
‘ mine * required revision. ‘ A Bill to amend and 
consolidate the law relating to the regulation 
and inspection of Mines’ was therefore introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 15th Septem¬ 
ber 1922, with a view to make provisions for 
the above matters. The Bill was referred to 
a Joint Select Committee of 18 members repre¬ 
senting both Houses of the Central Legislature 
and the report of the Committee was published 
on the 13th January 1923. The most important 
question which came before the Committee was 
that of the exclusion of women from mines. 
The extent to which coal mines in particular 
depended on women’s labour was a main factor 
which weighed against any proposal for imme¬ 
diate exclusion of women from the mines. The 
•» oint Committee so amended the Bill as to provide 
that the power to exclude women should rest 
with the Government of India and they recom¬ 
mended that the question of the employment 
of women below ground in mines should be taken 
JJP at a very early date with a view to prohi¬ 
biting such employment either in all mines or in 


particular classes of mines at the end of a speci¬ 
fied period. When the Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee came up before the Legislative 
Assembly for discussion on the 29th January 
1923, many important amendments were moved. 
Of these, one relating to a proposal to impose a 
daily limit on hours of work involved a consider¬ 
able amount of discussion. A suggestion was 
made that a compulsory shift system might be 
introduced in order to bring about an automatic 
restriction on the daily hours of work. The 
Coalfields Committee who investigated the 
question reported that the enforcement of such 
a system in existing conditions would be prema¬ 
ture. The Government of India indicated that 
tliey would make a reference to Local Govern¬ 
ments regarding the possibility of introducing 
a statutory system of shifts. The Assembly, 
thereupon, passed the Bill as it emerged from the 
Select Committee, and the Act received the 
assent of the Governor-General on the 23rd 
February 1923. 

Working of the Act- —The Annual Reports 
of the t hief Inspector of Mines in India show that 
Section 26 which prohibits the employment of 
children in mines was contravened in nearly 
every class of mine and In nearly every province 
in British India in 1925. This was found to be 
due to a misinterpretation of the Section, nearly 
every one having taken the Section to prohibit 
the employment of children in underground 
workings only. With regard to the employment 
of children underground a common explana¬ 
tion was that the children had been employed for 
only a few days, unknown to the management 
and had been dismissed as soon as they were 
discovered. Tn order to clarify the position, 
the Mining Department issued a circular letter 
to all mineowners drawing their attention to 
the requirements of the Act with respect to the 
employment of children. The prohibition of the 
employment of children brought into increased 
prominence the necessity of providing education 
and facilities for recreation for the young. The 
prohibition of child labour has, however, had 
no effect on the attendance of women. 

The restrictions imposed by the Act in regard 
to hours of work had.practically no effect in 
the case of the coal mines in Bengal, where very 
few mines worked for more than 4 days in a 
week or more than 54 hours. Their earnings 
have not been reduced but their attendances 
have not increased. The industry did not suffer 
in the average output per man shift which, as a 
matter of fact, increased. In Bihar and Orissa 
the normal hours of work in co^il mines varies 
from 8 to 12. At the Lodna colliery in the 
Jharia coalfields a system of shifts,. two per 
day with an interval of two hours between shifts, 
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has been in operation for over a year. With 
regard to the number of days worked in the week, 
the miner works only on as many days as he 
feels inclined. The mines are closed generally 
on Sunday and the miners are paid on that day. 
The great majority of miners will not work on 
Monday also. In order to induce the miners to 
attend on Monday, the Bhagatdih colliery pays 
one anna extra per tub for raisings on Monday 
but the desired result has not been achieved. 
The main effects of restricting the weekly hours 
to 60 were : (1) a reduction in the number of 
hours in which a miner remains underground ; 
(2) the supervising staff, attendants, etc., enjoy 
a weekly rest day because the mines are closed 
for one day per week, and (3) an additional 
number of skilled hands, such as pump khalasis 
and boiler khalasis, has to be entertained as it 
Is not convenient to arrange for changes of shift 
of such workers within the limits of a 54-hour 
week. The argument that when children were 
taken out of the mine the women would not go 
down to work has been falsified and any labour 
that left the mine on this account was insignifi¬ 
cant. 

The exclusion of women from mines will not 
be a hardship to the industry if male labour is 
recruited for female labour, generally employed 
as coal carriers, or, if recourse be made to modern 
methods of loading coal by machinery. The 
earnings of the miner’s family, as a whole, is 
bound to suffer on account of the prohibition 


of women in mines but the loss can, to a certain 
extent, be made up by more regular attendance. 
Two large manganese mines, in which there is 
underground working, owned by the Central 
Provinces Manganese Ore Company, Limited, 
one in the Balaghat District and the other in 
the Nagpur District, are reported to be hard hit 
by the new regulations regarding the exclusion 
of women. In the Madras Presidency women 
have lately been excluded from work in the mines 
in certain districts. Owing to this exclusion, 
50 per cent, of the workers in the Cuddappah 
District left the mines and secured service else¬ 
where. In the salt mines in the Punjab women are 
still employed but the number is being systemati¬ 
cally reduced with a view to ultimate abolition. 
This reform does not appeal to the men. It 
is stated that “ women are at a premium in the 
Punjab and the more their work is concentrated 
on the care of the rising generation the better 
for the province.” With effect from October 
1928 no women have been employed in under¬ 
ground workings in Assam but a few were 
doing light work in open workings or on the sur¬ 
face. The miners in Assam actually worked for 
only days in a week, the total hours being 
shorter than the maximum permitted under the 
Act. 

Number of Mines.—The following table gives 
the number of mines which came under the Act 
each year, classified according to the minerals 
raised :— 


Year 

Number of mines 

Total 
Number 
of all 
mines 

Coal 

Mica 

Manganese 

Tin and 
Wolfram 1 

Other 

minerals 

1924 

846 

513 

186 

87 

172 

1,804 

1925 

810 

571 

214 

204 

212 

2,011 

1926 

722 

601 

221 

210 

143 

1,897 

1927 

644 

630 

220 

200 

298 

1,992 

1928 

556 

674 

184 

203 

331 

1,948 


Number employed* —The number of persons employed in mines during the years 1925-1928 
were as follows:— 


Year. 

Total No. of 
mines which 
came under the 
Act. 

Number of persons employed. 

Below Ground. 

Above Ground. 

Total. 

1924 . 

1,804 

167,719 

90,498 

258,217 

1925 . 

2,011 

169,554 

84,303 

253,857 

1926 . 

1,897 

189,371 

70,742 

260,113 

1927 . 

1,992 

196,341 

72,949 

269,290 

1928 . 

1,948 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 
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Tho sex distribution of the persons employed in mines during the years 1926 to 1928 was aB 
shown below :—• 


Year. 

Number of males employed. 

Number of females employed. 

Underground. 

In open 
workings. 

On the sur¬ 
face. 

! 

Underground. 

In open 
workings. 

On the sur¬ 
face. 

1926 

1927 

1928 

86,343 

86,766 

86,155 

43,300 

50,028 

51,005 

51,967 

53,903 

52,430 

31,889 

31,850 

31,785 

| 27,833 

27,097 
28,453 

18,775 

19,046 

17,843 


Labour on Railways* —All railway work¬ 
shops come under the administration of the 
Factories Act. The Indian railways employ 
nearly a quarter of a million workers in other 
occupations for which no provisions regarding 
control of hours of work, etc., have yet been 
made by legislation. 

The Conventions adopted by the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference in 19 L9 and 1921 
prescribed a 60-hour week and a weekly rest of 
not less than 24 consecutive hours for all workers 
in British India employed in factories, in mines 
and in such branches of railway work as may be 
siKJcifled for this purpose by the competent 
authority. The Indian Factories Act which was 
amended in 1922 to give effect to the Conven¬ 
tions limited the hours of work in factories to 
11 in any one day and to 60 in any ono week. 
Provisions were also made for intervals of rest 
and a weekly holiday. Similar limitations were 
imposed under the Indian Mines Act of L923 
in respect of cooiliery staff. Both these restric¬ 
tions apply to factories and mines controlled 
by railway administrations. The application of 
the Conventions to other departments of railway 
organisation has been found to be a problem 
beset witli many difficulties and has been a sub¬ 
ject of prolonged Investigations. Orders wero 
issued by the Railway Board in 1921 that the 
60-hour week should be adopted for station 
st aff not employed in connection witli the work¬ 
ing of trains. The Indian Kailway Conference 
Association drew up a set of rules in 1927 and 
these received the general approval not only 
of tho Railway Board but also of the Boards of 


In most industrial concerns in India working 
connection with building, loading and unloading 
carting receiving, and despatching of goods and 
work involving the employment of unskilled 
labour over which supervision is either difficult 
or costly is given out on contract. In tho textile 
mills industry work in connection with bleaching 
and dyeing is also generally done on contract 
at all centres. In the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
work in the Mixing and Waste Room and the 
Yarn Bundling and Baling Department, in the 
Drawing in Department and Beam Carrying 
is given out on contract In various mills. In 
most cases no supervision is exercised over the 
labour engaged by the contractor to whom the 
contract is given. Perhaps the most efficient 
method of control and supervision over contract 
labour is that which obtains on several railways. 
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Directors of the lines managed by companies. 
Subsequently, however, it was found that these 
rules while they aim at applying the spirit of $he 
Conventions do not adequately fulfil the statu¬ 
tory obligations imposed upon Government by 
tlie ratification of the Conventions. The whole 
question was therefore again exhaustably 
reviewed and a Bill amending the Indian Rail¬ 
ways Act with the object of empowering the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules on 
the subject was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in the autumn session of 1929 and was 
referred for consideration to a Select Committee. 

Working of overtime on Indian railway is 
more prevalent on construction than on the open 
line due to (1) the working season in the monsoon 
areas being confined to eight months in the year, 

(2) special measures taken to speed up all heavy 
work to avoid the locking up of capital; and 

(3) wet foundation work in bridges which necessi¬ 
tate continuous work. Usually overtime in 
such cases is paid at a rate fixed beforehand. 

Seamen. —-The Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1923, provides that no seaman shall be 
“ signed on” for service on a ship unless he enters 
into a contract in the manner specified with the 
Master of the ship. All agreements entered into 
between Masters and Seamen for service on 
foreign-going ships have to bo signed in the 
presence of a Shipping Master. Tho agreement 
forms contain ttie rules and regulations provided 
for under tho Act for maintaining discipline and 
for tlie fines which may be inflicted for the 
breach thereof. 

1 LABOUR. 

Tiffs will be dealt with separately lower down. 
Exceptions to the general remarks made above 
are as follows. 

In the coal mines in Bihar and Orissa contrac¬ 
tors are employed by a large number of collieries 
to provide tho labour required for cutting the 
coal and loading it on wagons. The contractors 
are paid at a fixed rate per ton for all coal loaded 
on wagons. In some cases, however, the rate paid 
per ton is increased either because coal is being 
extracted from difficult places in the mine or 
because tho contractor has difficulties in main¬ 
taining his labour supply. The extent to which 
contractors are employed is considerable and 
probably more than half the coal raised in the 
Jharia coal fields is raised on the contract system. 
Definite figures are not available but the Indian 
Mining Association reports that 90 per cent. 
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of the coal raised In the mines belonging to that 
Association in the Jharia coal fields Is raised by 
contract labour. In some cases contractors 
are only employed to provide the labour for 


cutting the coal. The contractor is generally 
responsible only for raising the coal while the 
colliery supervising staff is responsible for seeing 
that the mines are run safely. 


FORCED LABOUR. 


The question of Forced Labour which is an 
item on the Agenda of the Fourteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference to be 
held at Geneva on the 9th June, 1930 was, under 
the double discussion procedure, given a prelimi¬ 
nary consideration at the 12th session held in 
June 1929 and a comprehensive questionnaire 
was issued by the International Labour Office 
in order to elicit public opinion as to how and 
tor what extent Forced Labour should be regulated 
with a view to ultimately abolishing the system. 
The question of Forced Labour appears first to 
have been brought within the sphere of inter¬ 
national consideration by the Peace Conference. 
The Temporary Slavery Commission of the League 
of Nations considered, amongst other things, 
two main questions, viz., (1) Systems of compul¬ 
sory labour, public or private, paid or unpaid ; 
and (2) the measures taken or contemplated to 
facilitate the transition from servile or compulsory 
labour to free wage labour or independant 
production, and they recommended that an 
International Convention on the subject was 
desirable and suggested (1) that forced or compul¬ 
sory labour, except for essential public works 
and services, should be prohibited aud (2) that 
certain precautions should be laid down to be 
observed by the authorities in the recruiting 
of labour. In pursuance of the recommenda¬ 
tions of this Commission, the Seventh Assembly 
of the League of Nations in 1926 adopted a 
Draft Convention called the “ Slavery Conven¬ 
tion” which has been ratified by India. Article 
5 of the Convention reads as follows:—“ The 
High Contracting Parties recognise that recourse 
to compulsory or forced labour may have grave 
consequences and undertake, each in respect 
of the territories placed under its sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, protection, suzerainty or tutelage 
to take all necessary measures to prevent compul¬ 
sory or forced labour from developing into condi¬ 
tions analogous to slavery. 

“ It is agreed that: 

"(1) Subject to the transitional provisions 
laid down in paragraph (2) below, compulsory 
or forced labour may only be exacted for public 
purposes. 

“ (2) In territories in which compulsory or 
forced labour for other than public purposes 
still survives, the High Contracting Parties shall 
endeavour progressively and as soon as possible 
to put an end to the practice. So long as such 
forced or compulsory labour exists, this labour 
shall invariably be of an exceptional character, 
shall always receive adequate remuneration, 
and shall not involve the removal of the labourers 
from their usual place of residence. 

“ (3) In all cases the responsibility for any 
recourse to compulsory or forced labour shall 
rest with the competent central authorities of 
the territory concerned”. 

The following are some of the Internationally 
accepted principles regarding Forced Labour— 

(a) That no forced labour is permissible except 
for essential public works and services. 


( b ) As a general rule forced labour for public 
purposes should not be resorted to unless it is 
impossible to obtain voluntary labour. 

(r) All forced labour is to be adequately 
remunerated. 

The general public purposes for which forced 
labour is used are classified under five main 
heads(1) Public works, (2) Porterage, (3) 
Emergencies, (4) Compulsory cultivation, and 
(5) other purposes. The international Labour 
Office conducted an enquiry into the practices 
with regard to forced labour obtaining in the 
various countries, including India, prior to the 
drafting of the questionnaire on the subject. 
The extent to which forced labour is exacted in 
India and the legal sanction, if any, behind it are 
dealt with below. 

Public Works- —In Bihar and Orissa in 
British India, compulsory work is exacted by the 
Government in certain aboriginal areas in 
connexion with the upkeep of public roads and 
minor public, buildings in the vicinity of the 
village community from which the labour is 
levied. It is not quite clear how far this work 
may be regarded as being performed for general 
public purposes as distinct from local public 
purposes. 

Porterage- -‘In British India, under Bengal 
Regulation XI of 1806, the landholders of places 
through which troops, military officers, or other 
travellers are passing are bound, on requisi¬ 
tion of the local civil authority, to provide carts, 
bearers, coolies and necessary supplies for pay¬ 
ment at rates fixed by that authority’. In the 
bombay Presidency labour can be impressed 
under Rule 42 of the Bombay Regulation XXII 
of 1827 which reads as follows— 

“ 42. First- When emeigent occasions 
require the immediate march of troops, and more 
extensive aid towards it (than is allowed by the 
preceding section) is necessary, the (District) 
Magistrate may resort to impressment under the 
following rules, being careful to define the nature 
of the employment for which the impressment is 
made, and the period it is to continue”. The 
remuneration for services or supplies procured 
by impressment is to be fixed by the District 
Magistrate on a liberal seale. It is stated that 
these Regulations are now very rarely, if ever, 
used, as both military units and civil officers 
have their own means of transport. Carts 
for touring officers are impressed in the Districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. In some districts 
a list of carts available in each village is kept 
by Police Patels and the carts are taken in turn. 
No cart is taken beyond twenty miles and hire 
is paid according to a fixed scale which is never 
below the local market rate. 

Emergencies- —In British India, labour may 
be impressed to avert sudden and serious damage 
to irrigation works under the following Acts: 
the Northern India Canal andDrainage Act, 1873, 
the Bombay Irrigation Act, 1879, the Punjab 
Minor Canals Act, 1905, and the Madras Compul¬ 
sory Labour Act, 1858. 
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*Tn Bihar and Orissa compulsory labour is 
exacted by the Government in certain aboriginal 
areas. In parts of the Santhal parganas (dis¬ 
tricts) and of Slnghbhum, the Government 
instead of imposing local taxation, require vil¬ 
lage communities to maintain each their own 
share of the public roads minor public buildings 
in the immediate neighbourhood of their homes. 
The distribution of work is left to the village 
headman, the work is done at the leisure of the 
villagers, and the method is considered appro¬ 
priate to the state of economic and political 
development of these areas.’ In the West 
Khandesh District, of the Bombay Presidency 
labour is liable to be exacted from Watandar 
Mahars and Bhils in pursuance of the Watan 
settlements where there Is occasionally a clause 
to the effect that the body of Mahars or Bhills 
should supply men, if necessary. Such a demand 
is, however, reported to be seldom made. 

Forced Labour for Private Purposes* 

Labour pues for landholders. —“Forced 
labour for private purposes is not countenanced 
by the Government of India. Mention must 
lie made, however, of the labour dues which are 
exacted in many parts of India, under ancient 
custom, by laml-holdcrs from tenants and 
agricultural labourers. Tn most, if not all 
cases the duty of providing this labour carries 
corresponding rights. Thus an agricultural 
tenant or labourer usually lias the right to free 
grazing on the landholders’ ground, to cut 
wood and thatching grass for the construction 
and repair of ills house and well, and to the free 
occupation of the land on which his house 
stands. Similarly, a low-caste labourer who 
works in leather has the right to the skins 
of all cattle dying in the village.” 

In the Talukdari villages in the Bombay 
Presidency impressed labour for private pur¬ 
poses is unpaid and of feudal character both 
in its scope and origin. The traditional village 
services continue to be performed by tenants 
in the Ratnagiri District where they work 
on the land of the Khot.fi for nominal payment 
in kind. Section *‘J5 of the lvhoti Act, however, 
discountenances such exactions from the 
tenants who arc however found to be unwilling 
to depart from the age long custom. I 11 the 
other parts of the Presidency, modern ideas 
are beginning to influence the tenants who are 
increasingly opposed to the system of forced 
labour exacted by the Talukdars. 

It was also the custom In Sind for the revenue 
and other officials to exact “ chhcr ” or free 
lalxmr whenever required for public or private 
purposes. The Committee appointed by the 
Government of Bombay to deal witli the sub¬ 
jects of “ Rasai ” (levy of free supplies) “ Lapo” 
(share of produce) and “ Chher ” (compulsory 
free labour) have dealt with the question 
in their Report, published in 1921. 

The principal recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee were (1) that casual labour should be 
employed wherever obtainable ; (2) that the 
principle of full payment strictly enforced ; 
(*i) that steps should be taken to prevent exces¬ 
sive supply of labourers by the Zaraimlars ; 
and (4) that requisitions for road repairs be 
strictly prohibited otherwise than on full pay¬ 
ment of the labourers. Those recommendations 


were approved by the Local Government who 
ordered that they should be carried out in 
practice. No reference to this old Institution 
of “ chher ” is now reported. 

The Penal Code provides that any person who 
unlawfully compels a person to labour against 
tho will of that person may be punished with 
imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for a period not exceeding 0110 year or with a 
fine, or with both. It appears that tills pro¬ 
vision is intended to put a stop to the practice 
of forced labour which was, and is still to a cer¬ 
tain extent, in vogue and is aimed at the abuses 
arising from forced labour which ryots were 
In former times compelled to render to great 
landholders. 

The extent and the nature of the system 
prevalent in the Indian States are as follows < 

“According to the census report of 1921, 
there were 160,755 slaves in Rajputana and 
Central India alone, ineluding 10,884 born 
domestic slaves in Bikaner and 48,100 in Jodh¬ 
pur. They are known by various names such 
as Darogas, Huzaris, Ravana Raj purs, Chelas 
and Golan, and are owned by princes, Hindu 
and Moslem alike. They are bound to be life¬ 
long servants of their masters and are not 
allowed to own property, except a few neces¬ 
saries, Their masters exercise the power of 
disjKising of their wives and daughters and to 
a great extend control their marriages and 
divorces. If they run away to other States 
they are liable to be brought back and returnod 
to their masters. 

“In Jodhpur, if the Darogas fail to give 
service commensurate witli the position and 
requirements of the master, the latter is legally 
entitled to compel them to do so. Rajputs 
who have Darogas horn in their houses and who 
have brought them up are entitled to give away 
their daughters as part of the dowry of their 
own daughters. In Kotak, agricultural labou¬ 
rers, shepherds, cowherds and serfs of the 
State are not allowed to emigrate to another 
State unless they have arrived at a settlement 
with their masters. They are also prohibited 
from entering State service. 

“ The systems of VHh and Begar (forced 
labour) prevail in almost all the Indian States 
and all classes of lalxuirers and artisans are 
compelled to work for the princes and their 
officials for remuneration which in practice 
is nothing but their food. They arc compelled 
to work at any time and for such time as theStatc 
wishes and are also forced to travel long dis¬ 
tances from their homes to distant villages 
or to the hills and jungles, when princes and their 
guests go hunting or officials are on tours. 

“ According to the Bundi State regulations, 
several classes of people, such as barbers, 
oil-makers, betel-sellers, butchers, peasants 
and Bhils (aborigines), must work for nothing 
or supply free of charge such material as fuel, 
skins for drums, and dried cow-dung. For 
all lalxmr carried out for State purposes food 
must be given and for all work done for public 
servants wages must, be paid, but such labour 
must be done by the classes hereditarily bound 
to perform it, and if members of these classes 
refuse to do their work they must be properly 
punished. 
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“ Before the Commission of Enquiry ap¬ 
pointed in the Udaipur State in 1923 to investi¬ 
gate the grievances of the peasants, one of the 
complaints was that Bolas, Bhils and Balais, 
even if they had given up their calling, were 
compelled to build roads and carry the bedding 
of officials from one village to another without 
payment. 

“ In Kathiawar those who are liable to forced 
labour belong to depressed classes, such as 
Dheds, Dublas and the Dhodias and are often 
called Chakars or Golas. Those who are pri- 
villeged to exact their labour arc known as 
Dhaniamas or Anarlas (masters). The latter 
are a class of well-to-do lamliiolders. The 
relation between the two classes is that of bond 
.slaves and their masters. 

“ In the Surat district this class of inden¬ 
tured labourers is called Halis. A man becomes 
a JIali by reason of debt contracted cither by 
him or by his forefathers. When a man of 
this class contracts a debt for a marriage or 
funeral ceremony, he pledges the only thing 
he has of any value—-his labour—for the rest of 
his life or till the debt is repaid and becomes a 


Hall and his creditor a Dhaniama. But the 
debt has a way of constantly increasing and 
never diminishing. As long as the debt remains, 
he also remains the slave of his Dhaniama 
and after him his children inherit the debt and 
the status of the JIali thus becomes perpetuated 
from generation to generation. These debts 
range from 100 to about 800 rupees, interest 
being calculated at rates varying from 9 per 
cent to 12 per cent. The Khata or account 
is of course kept by the Dhaniama , and he takes 
care to get Ids Ilali’s thumb impression on the 
Khata periodically so ns to keep him in constant 
terror of the civil court. The landlord has his 
Halis as part and parcel of ids property and 
uses them for field labour or domestic work 
according to his needs. 

Until not long ago the Halis were treated 
virtually as a commodity which could be pur¬ 
chased or sold in liquidation of debt, and even 
to this day such transactions, though not com¬ 
mon, are not unknown. The JIali or Dub!a 
form of labour is a well-organised feature in 
the agricultural industry in the Surat district and 
these Halis and Dublns change hands like a 
| commodity.*’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 


The problems connected with unemployment 
in India are quite different from the problems 
which have arisen in higldy industrialised 
countries like England, the United States of 
America and Germany. In the latter countries 
labour is divided into two distinct classes (1) 
industrial, and (2) agricultural. During periods 
of depression in industry those workers who are 
thrown out of employment either on account 
of a temporary or a partial closing down of con¬ 
cerns cannot fall back upon agriculture for 
earning their livelihood. It is necessary to 
repeat here, in order to understand this question 
clearly, that more than 70 per cent, of the 
population of India derive their livelihood from 
various occupations in connection with agricul¬ 
ture. This does not mean that agriculture is 
a perennial source of employment. Consider¬ 
able unemployment and distress occurs during 
periods when the monsoon fails. Even during 
those years when the monsoon is generally 
successful, there are several parts of the country 
where the rainfall is deficient and there is not 
enough scope for tho employment of all the 
abour available. Both the Government of 
India and the various Provincial Governments 
have devised various schemes for famine relief 
and the variations in the visitations of nature 
with their consequent periods of prosperity 
and distress have now boen brought more 
effectively under human control than ever 
before in the history of India. It is not neces¬ 
sary to go into the details of the questions 
connected with famine relief in this section. 
The point which it is intended to bring out 
is that owing to the agricultural character oi 
industrial labour in Inaia, the problems con¬ 
nected with employment and unemployment are 
very closely related to those connected with 
the success or the failure of the monsoon. 

In the main, Indian labour, generally, migrates 
to industrial centres during the slack season 
in agriculture. A large percentage of persons 
already employed In industry temporarily give 


up their employment during the sowing, trans¬ 
planting and harvesting seasons. During 
periods of depression in trade and industry, 
industrial workers released from employment 
fall back upon agriculture. If the depression 
in trade and industry synchronises with the 
failure of the monsoon, the amount of unemploy¬ 
ment becomes considerable and the resulting 
distress is enormous. Various States have 
devised schemes of Employment Exchanges 
for the purpose of studying the problems in 
connexion with the demand and supply of 
labour to control the movements of labour and 
to place it where it is required. The Govern¬ 
ment of India and the various Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments have considered the question of 
creating Employment Exchanges in India 
several times during the last ten years, but 
opinion is universally unanimous that owing 
to the preponderating^ agricultural character 
of Indian labour it Is practically impossible 
to devise any satisfactory scheme for the 
formation of Employment Exchanges. 

India is a State Member of the International 
Labour Conference, and as such she is bound 
according to the terms of the Treaty of Peace, 
to ratify and adopt, wherever possible, any 
Convention or Recommendation adopted by the 
International Labour Conference. The con¬ 
sideration of industrial unemployment was 
thrust upon the Government of India by the 
Washington Convention, which was adopted 
by the First International Labour Conference 
held in Washington in 1919. Each Member 
ratifying this Convention was required— 

(i) to communicate to the International 
Labour Office all information, statistical or 
otherwise, concerning unemployment, including 
reports on measures taken or contemplated to 
combat unemployment; 

(«) to establish a system of free public 
employment agencies under the control of the 
central authority, and to appoint Committees, 
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including representatives of employers and 
workers, to advise on matters concerning the 
operation of these agencies ; 

(Hi) where systems of insurance against 
unemployment have been established, to make 
arrangements, upon terms to be agreed upo§ 
between the members concerned, whereby work¬ 
ers belonging to one Member and working in the 
territory of another shall be admitted to the 
same rates of benefit of such insurance as those 
of the latter. 

In addition to this Convention, the First 
International Labour Conference also adopted 
a Recommendation which advocated— 

(a) the abolition of employment agencies, 
which charge fees or which carry on their business 
for profit ; 

( b) the establishment of an effective system 
of unemployment insurance ; and 

(c) the execution of public works as far as 
practicable during periods of unemployment and 
in districts most affected by it. 

The draft Convention was ratified by India 
but, in communicating this ratification to the 
International Labour Organisation at Geneva, 
the Secretary of State for India found it neces¬ 
sary “ in order to avoid subsequent misunder¬ 
standing ” to explain at some length the peculiar 
position of India in this matter and to emphasise 
the difficulties connected with a complete rati¬ 
fication by India owing to the predominently 
agricultural character of the country. The 
Government of India, in addressing the local 
Governments on the question arising out of the 
draft Convention and Recommendation adopted 
by the International Labour Conference, 
invited views on the following points— 

(0 Advisability of creating Public Employ¬ 
ment Agencies in congested areas to facilitate 
the migration of surplus labour to industrial 
areas where there is a shortage of labour. 

( 11 ) Advisability of utilising Public Employ¬ 
ment Agencies in connexion with recruitment 
for Assam. 

(in) Advisability of establishing Public 
Employment Agencies for the dissemination 
of information regarding employment during 
times of famine and scarcity to those in search 
of employment. 

(iv) Advisability of appointing Committees 
representing employers and workers to advise 
on matters concerning the operation of Public 
Employment Agencies. 

(*’) Advisability of abolishing or controlling 
Employment Agencies which charge fees or 
which carry on their business for profit. The 
replies of the local Governments indicated that 
in most provinces the demand for labour exceeded ; 
the supply, that, even in provinces from 
which there was a large migration of labour, 
no difficulty had been experienced in obtaining 
information with regard to the areas where 1 
labour was in demand, that the establishment 1 
of public employment agencies would serve no 
useful purpose, and that such agencies might 1 
excite suspicion and be liable to be misunder- 1 
stood by the people. With regard to the re- i 
cruitment of labour for Assam, the local gov- 1 


i ernments concerned were agreed that any 
s experiment on the lines suggested would be 
risky. On the question of the abolition of 
control of employment agencies which charge 
fees or which carry on their business for profit, 
the replies of the local Governments indicated 
that employment agencies of this character were 
practically unknown in India. In the circum¬ 
stances, the Government of India decided to 
take no further action on the draft Convention 
or Recommendation concerning unemployment. 

Middle*class unemployment-—In recent 
years unemployment among the educated 
middle classes has been assuming alarming 
proportions and has attracted widespread public 
attention. In January 1926, ' a Resolu¬ 
tion was passed by the Legislative Assembly in 
the following terms :— 

** This Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that he may be pleased to 
, appoint a Committee with a non-official majority 
to investigate into the problem of unemployment 
in general, and among the educated classes in 
particular, and devise suitable remedies, 

■ whether by a system of industrial and technical 
education, or by a revision of the existing 
.system of education, or by offering encourage¬ 
ment to the starting of new industries, or by 
opening new avenues of employment, or by the 
establishment of employment bureaux, or by all 
these or any other means; and that the said 
C ommittee do make a report on the latter 
problem as early as possible. " 

Similar Resolutions were also passed in some 
of the local Legislative Councils. The Govern¬ 
ment of India did not consider that the appoint¬ 
ment of a Central Committee would serve any 
useful purpose, but in a circular letter drew the 
attention of the local Governments to the gravity 
of the problem of middle-class unemployment 
in India. As a result of the Resolutions passed 
by the local Councils, Committees were appoint¬ 
ed by some of the local Governments. The 
reports of most of these Committees refer almost 
exclusively to middle-class unemployment, 
but the Punjab and the Bengal Committees 
also dealt with general unemployment. The 
Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that 
“ there was no unemployment worthy of mention 
among the uneducated classes ” : whilst the 
Bengal Committee observed as follows :— 

“ The labourer, if we may use the term, has not 
yet been divorced completely from the land, 
and he frequently possesses or has an interest 
in a small plot of land in his native place on 
the cultivation of which he can fall back in 
times of depression. Added to this, is the fact 
that industrial labour is still comparatively 
scarce in Bengal and in fact had to be imported 
from other provinces. The effect therefore of 
trade depressions on the industrial labourer in 
Bengal is so far very small". 

Jute Tend Cotton Mill Industrie*.—In 

the jute mill industry in Bengal a large number 
of mills have, during the last two or three years, 
changed over from the multiple to the single 
shift system. It is estimated that on the single 
shift about 25 to 33 per cent, less labour force 
Is required than on the multiple shift, but in 
spite of the changes no trouble has been reported 
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with regard to unemployment. In the Bombay 
cotton mill industry, out of about 140,000 
workers employed, approximately 10,000 have 
been thrown out of employment on account of 
the introduction of efficiency methods of work 
whereby spinners are required to mind two 
sides of a spinning frame instead of one and 
where the ordinary two loom weaver is required 
to tend three looms. The Bombay Strike 
Enquiry Committee dealt with this aspect of 
the question in their report and they recom¬ 
mended the creation of an Out-of-Work donation 
Fund. This lias been dealt with in the summary 
given with regard to the findings of this Com¬ 
mittee in the Section on Conciliation and Arbi¬ 
tration. Owing to a considerable depression in 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 

As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. 
The total accident rate per 100 00() employees 
In factories rose from 520 in 1904 to 1,025 in 
1027 whilstin mines the total accident rate 


trade in the cotton mill Industry in India, several 
cotton mills are being compelled either to close 
down completely or to resort to short time 
working by increasing the normal number of 
holidays in a month from four to eight. As we 
go to press two mills in Bombay have already 
notified their workers of short time working 
and one large group has given notice to all 
its employees that unless trade conditions 
improve it will be necessary to close down the 
mills altogether till such time as conditions 
improve. Several mills affiliated to the Ahme- 
dabad Millowners’ Association are also consider¬ 
ing the question of resorting to short time 
working on the same basis as those mills which 
have already done so in Bombay, 


AND INSPECTION. 

per 100,000 operatives also rose from 146 in 
1004 to 357 in 1927. 

Statistics for 1927—The numbers of accid¬ 
ents classified according to fatal, serious and 
minor in each of the British Provinces in India 
the"year 1927 are shown in the following 
table 


Prounec. Fatal Serious Minor Total 


Madras . 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

Burma . 

Bihar and Orissa 

(’entral Provinces and Berar 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Province . 

Baluchistan 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Delhi . 

Bangalore and (’oorg 

Total 


Total for the year 1926 .. 


The total for the year 1926 are added for pur¬ 
poses of comparison. The accident rate in 
factories is highest in Bihar and Orissa where 
it was 2,875 per 100,000 operatives. This is 
due to the steel industry which was alone res¬ 
ponsible for 75 per cent, of the total number 
of accidents in the whole province. The ac¬ 
cident rates in othei privmees were Burma 
1,433, Fubjab 1,412, United Provineess 1,388, 
Bombay 1,257, Madras 920, Bengal 634, Central 
Provinces 427 and Assam 138 per 100,000 
operatives. In the Punjab, the United Provin¬ 
ces, Bombay and Madras a large proportion 
of the accidents occured in the railway work¬ 
shops, but, as the result of an investigation 
made by the. Bail way Board, it was discovered 
that railway workshops reported a number 
of very trivial accidents which had not been 
required to be reported under the Indian Fac¬ 
tories Act. 

Factory Inspection.—The administrations 
the Ijjdjan Factories Act is entrusted to Fac¬ 
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tory Inspectors in each province. Where 
breaches of the Act are discovered the managers 
of factories are prosecuted and in most cases 
such prosecutions result in convictions. A1 
provineess except Assam have Factories De 
partments. In the Bombay Presidency tin 
full time factory staff consists of rhe Chie 
Inspector of Factories, three Inspectors, threi 
Assistant Inspectors and one Woman Inspector 
The Uhief Inspector, two Inspectors and tw< 
Assistants have their headquarters in Bomba; 
City. An Inspector and an Assistant ar 
stationed in Ahmedabad. The Woman Ine 
pector had headquarters in Bombay but ha 
jurisdiction over the whole Presidency. Sh 
deals with problems mainly affecting womcr 
The Bombay Presidency is the only provinc 
in India which has a Lady Inspector of Fac 
tories. Full time Certifying Surgeons are sta 
tloned in Bombay and Ahmedabad. They ha\ 
been appointed as Divisional Inspectors wit 
powers under the IJeulth and Sanitary sectioi 
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of the Factories Act. They have also been 
cranted powers under the provisions of the 
Bombay Maternity Benefit Act. The Director 
and Assistant Directors of Public Health have 
also been appointed as Divisional Inspectors 
under the Health and Sanitary sections of the 
Act. Their reports are sent to the Chief Ins¬ 
pector who passes orders on the same. Local 
Magistrates in the districts have ex-officio 
powers under the Employment sections of the 
Act. 

Reporting of accident*.—Section 34 of the 
Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured is 
prevented from returning to his work in the 
factory during the -18 hours next after the oc¬ 
currence o f the accident. All classes of accidents 
namely,fatal,serious i.e .,accidents whieliprovent 
a person returning to work for 21 days or more, 
and minor, are to be reported to the Inspector j 
of Factories and to the District Magistrate and,, 
in cases of any accident resulting in death to 
the officer in charge of the Police Station. Tt 
is the duty of the Inspector of Factories to 
make an investigation as soon as possible into 
the causes of and the responsibility for a fatal 
or serious accident, and to take steps for the 
prosecution of the person concerned if it is 
found that the death or serious injury resulted 
from any infringement of the provisions of the 
Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to „be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that lias 
been notified in this behalf by a Local Govern¬ 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. So far notifications 
have been issued under this section only in Bom¬ 
bay, Bengal and Burma. 


Accident Prevention.—The chief influences 
in the prevention of accidents arc (a) the 
powers of Inspectors under the Factories Act 
to compel managers to erect adequate fencing 
and to take precautions against accidents; 
(b) the voluntary interest of managers in safety 
measures and safety precautions; and (c) 
the interest of insurance companies as a result 
of the operation of the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Act. In many provinces the existing 
rules made under the Factories Act cover 
“ Safety-First ” measures such as compelling 
certain classes of workers to wear tightly fit¬ 
ting clothes, to prohibit children from entering 
into certain parts of factories, etc. but no 
serious attempt has been made in the shape 
of a “ Safety-First ” campaign except in the 
case of a few solitary instances. In some 
provinces the first three resolutions adopted 
by the eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference have been communicated 
to all industrial concerns, In the Bombay 
Presidency the Millowners Mutual Insurance 
Association have recognised the value of safety 
posters as an aid in the reduction of accidents 
and have undertaken the preparation of some 
posters for the textile industry. The posters 
which are under preparation will illustrate the 
danger of carding machines at the front plate 
either during or after the shifting process, 
dangers at the underside of the lickers-in, 
dangers of wearing unsuitable clothing and the 
danger from careless sweeping under ring frames. 


The railways are of course pioneers in the 
introduction and the continuance of active 
propaganda in “ Safety-First ” work in all 
departments. These activities cover railway 
workshops (which come under the Indian 
Factories Act) as well. I 11 order to present a 
complete picture of this work on railways the 
work done for railway workshops will be dealt 
with under Railways. Perhaps the best 
known instance where first class " Safety-First ** 
work is being carried on in India is that done 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jam¬ 
shedpur. The Company has since 1920 subs¬ 
cribed to the British Industrial Safety-First 
Association and has installed notice boards 
all over the plant exhibiting the posters supplied 
by that Association. The literature received 
from the Association has also been circulated 
broadcast throughout the works. 

First-Aid and Medical Relief.—-Some of 
tlie Local Governments have framed rules 
requiring the provision, under the charge of 
responsible persons and in readily accessible 
positions, of first-aid appliances containing 
an adequate number of sterilised dressings and 
some sterilised cotton in all factories employing 
500 and more operatives. Most of the facto¬ 
ries are situated within easy reach of Govern¬ 
ment hospitals or hospitals maintained by 
Local Authorities but many of the larger and 
enlightened employers are already maintaining 
their own medical staff and equipment which 
are easily available in cases of accidents. In 
the Tata iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
boxes with first-aid supplies are maintained in 
each department and two first-aid hospitals 
in different parts of the plant are staffed with 
doctors and compounders in readiness to render 
first-aid to injured persons. 

Mines.—The Indian 'Mines Act of 1923 
empowers the Governor-General in Council to 
frame regulations for the safety of persons 
employed in mines (Section 29, clauses (k) to 
(p). Local Governments are also empowered 
to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
proper fencing of a mine for the protection of 
the public. In addition, the Chief inspector 
of Mines may call upon the owner, agent or 
manager of a mine to frame bye-laws which 
arc not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Act, regulations or rules to prevent accidents 
and to provide for the safety, convenience and 
discipline of the persons employed in the mine 
(Section 32). The bye-laws, when approved 
by the Local Government, have effect as enacted 
under the Act. Further, Section 19 of the 
Act gives special powers to the Inspector of 
Mines to take action when any danger is appre¬ 
hended which is not expressly provided for by 
the Act, regulations, rules and the bye-laws. 
The Governor-General in Council has framed 
two sets of regulations, namely, the Indian 
Coal Mines Regulations, 1926, which apply 
only to coal mines and the Indian Metallife¬ 
rous Mines Regulations, 1926, which apply to 
all other mines. These regulations provide 
for the proper maintenance of shafts and out¬ 
lets, roads and working places, haulage arrange¬ 
ments, fencing and gates; for the restrictions 
which have to be observed in raising or lowering 
persons or materials; for the precautions to be 
taken in the use of explosives ; and for adequate 
ventilation and lighting. 
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Railways. —The Railway Department con¬ 
ducts an intensive “ Safety-First ” propaganda 
every year which embraces the following 
among other activities :— 

(1) Safety posters and safeguards are put 

up on prominent points both in Eng¬ 
lish and in the vernacular. Some of 
these, e.y., on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, are pre¬ 
pared from actual photographs of safe 
and unsafe methods of working 
in selected branches of manufacture 
and maintenance work in the railway 
workshops. 

(2) An illustrated booklet was compiled 

by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
during the year 1926-27 which has 
been translated into a number of ver¬ 
nacular languages and distributed 
throughout the line on certain 
railways 


(3) Photographs and special articles are 

published in tlio Railway magazines 
for tho instruction of the staff. 

(4) Inspecting subordinates are instructed 

to take the opportunity, while visit¬ 
ing stations, of addressing the staff 
on “ Safety-First ”. 

(5) Coloured pictures showing the right and 

wrong way of doing a job arc posted 
at several places for the benefit of the 
illiterate staff. 

(6) A “ Safety-First ” film was prepared 

by the Central Publicity Bureau during 
the year 1927-28 and copies distri¬ 
buted to railways. The film is dis¬ 
played weekly by the travelling 
cinemas of the railways. 

(7) A “ Safety-First ” pamphlet has been 

prepared by the Central Publicity 
Bureau and is being issued to all 
railway administrations. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The Workmen's Compensation Act of 1923 

came into force on July 1st. 1924. This measure 
when originally introduced in the Legislative 
‘ Assembly, contained clauses modifying the 
ordinary law in respect of employer’s liability 
and making it easier for injured workmen to 
sue their employers for damages in the Civil 
Courts. These clauses applied only to workmen 
who come under the workmen’s compensation 
provisions, so that, although they omitted the 
limit to damages which governs their counter¬ 
part in England, they were not likely to be much 
used. The clauses in question were deleted from 
the measure by the Legislative Assembly. The 
Act as passed by the Legislature covers ten 
classes of workmen. Some of these such as 
members of fire brigades, telegraph and tele¬ 
phone linesmen, sewage workers and tramway- 
men are small, and as the definition of seamen 
is limited to those employed are on certain is 
inland vessels, only a very small proportion of 
Indian seamen come under Act. Tim five 
Important classes covered are the workers in 
factories, mines, docks, and on railways, practi¬ 
cally all of whom are included and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
construction of industrial and commercial 
buildings and any other buildings which 
run to more than one storey. The most 
important classes excluded altogether are 
agricultural workers and domestic servants. 
Non-manual labourers getting more than 
Rs. 300 a month are excluded, except on tho 
railways. Power is taken to include other 
hazardous occupations by notification from time 
to time. All occupations involving blasting 
operations were thus proposed to be declared 
by the Governor-General in Council, as hazard¬ 
ous occupations. Compensation is to be given 
as in the English Act, for personal injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment. It is also to be given for diseases 
in certain cases. The provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that if a certain class of 
workmen contracts a scheduled disease, it will 
usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation. On the 


other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
will have to prove that the disease arises 
“ solely and directly ” from the employments, 
Tho diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, 
lead poisouing and phosphorous poisoning. 
Whether compensation can oe claimed for dis¬ 
eases other than those scheduled is doubtful, 
but the list is made capable of extension. Mer¬ 
cury poisoning was thus added to Schedule III 
by notification, dated 28th September 1926. 

In order to bring the Indian law into confor¬ 
mity with the provisions of the Draft Convention 
concerning Workmen’s Compensation for 
occupational diseases adopted at the Seventh 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva 
in 1925, which lias been ratified by India, 
necessary changes were made in sub-section 
(2) of section 3 and in the list of occupa¬ 
tional diseases given in Schedule III of tho 
Act. Certain occupations in connection with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gas and in connection with the load¬ 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship In any 
harbour, roadstead or navigable water were also 
brought within the purview of the Act by noti¬ 
fication issued by the Governor-General in 
Council in exercise of the powers conferred by 
sub-section (3) of section 2 of the Act. 

The Amending Act of 1929.—A number 
of amendments have suggested themselves 
or have been proposed by Commissioners for 
Workmen’s Compensation and Local Govern¬ 
ments. Some of the proposals involved the 
modification of the principles underlying the 
Act of 1923 or of its more important features. 
So far as these are concerned, the Government 
of India consider it advisable to consult Local 
.Governments and the public generally before 
forming conclusions. With a view to revise the 
Act so as to amend those Sections or parts of 
Sections which were admittedly defective and 
to introduce changes which were likely to raise 
no important controversial questions and. which 
would be generally recognised as improvements, 
the Government of India introduced into the 
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Legislative Assembly on 21st September 
1928, a Bill further to amend the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, 1928. The main 
features of this Amending Act are (1) that 
the discriminating restrictions placed on 
workmen employed in the construction, 
repair or demolition of a building or bridge, 
with regard to their ineligibility for compen¬ 
sation except in the case of death or permanent 
total disablement lias been removed; (2) that 
all payments to dependants of the deceased 
workmen (except advances to the extent 
of Bs. 50 for funeral expenses of the deceased 
workman and to the extent of a hundred 
rupees on account of compensation to 
any dependent) and any lump sums payable 
to minors should be paid through the Commis¬ 
sioner ; (3) deposits of trivial amounts, i.e., less 
than Bs. 10 has been done away with ; (4) 
provision is made for the protection of lump 
sums payable to a woman or a person under 
legal disability by empowering the Commis¬ 
sioner to invest, apply or otherwise deal with 
them for the benefit of the women, or of such 
person during his disability ; (5) powers are 
vested in the Commissioner to recover any 
amount obtained by any person by fraud, 
impersonation or other improper means : and 
(6) the benefits of the Act are extended to (a) 
any person employed for the purpose of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, constructing, repairing, 
demolishing cleaning or painting any ship 
of which he is not the master or a member of 
the crew, or (b) employed on a railway as de¬ 
fined in Sections 3 (4) and 148 (1) of the Indian 
.Railways Act, 1890, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration or (c) 
employed as an inspector, mail guard, sorter or 
van peon in the Bailway Mail Service, or ( d) 
employed in connexion with operations for 
winning natural petroleum or natural gas as 
a rig-builder, driller, driller's helper, oil-well 
puller or bailing or cleaning oil wells or putting 


in and taking out casings or drill pipes in oil 
wells or (n) employed In any occupation involv¬ 
ing blasting operations. 

As a result of the experience gained of the 
working of the Act, the Government of India 
have thought it desirable to re-examine 
the principles underlying the Act as it stands 
to-day and its more important features. The 
enactment of 1923 was admittedly an experi¬ 
mental measure and many of its features owe 
their origin more to a desire to minimise the 
difficulties attendant on the introduction 
of an entirely new measure of this kind than 
to any belief in their permanent value. 

Statistics —The statistics regarding cases 
disposed of under the Act have been collected 
and published since 1st July 1924 on which 
date the Act came into force. These statistics 
relate to the more important classes of workers, 
i.e., workers in factories, mines and docks and 
on railways and tramways. The total amount 
of compensation paid to these classes of workers 
was about 61 lakhs of rupees in 1925, 8J lakhs 
in 1926 and 11 lakhs in 1927. The total amount 
of compensation paid in respect of accidents 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed¬ 
pur where over 25,000 persons were employed, 
was as follows:— 

Bs. 

1926 58,266 

1927 52,418 

1928 78,503 

Occupational diseases have figured for the first 
time in 1927 in connexion with the working of 
the Act in India. It is reported that a com¬ 
positor in a printing press in Bengal owned 
by the Local Government was found to have 
fallen a victim to lead poisoning for which he 
was paid Bs. 2,730 as compensation. The 
following table shows the number of cases, 
classified by nature of injuries, and the amounts 
of compensation paid in each year since 1924 


Year. 

Number of Cases. 

Amount of Compensation paid for. 

. Fatal. 

Non-Fatal. 

Total. 

Fatal Cases. 

Non-Fatal 

Cases. 

All Cases. 





Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1924 *— 






Adults 

249 

3,898 

4,147 

82,085 

66,248 

148,333 

Minors 

2 

19 

21 

375 

1,510 

1,891 

1925- 







Adults 

583 

10,751 

11,334 

345,995 

295,535 

641,530 

Minors 

7 

30 

37 

200 

2,391 

2,591 

1926- 







Adults 

651 

13,387 

14,048 

425,935 

394,385 

820,320 

Minors 

3 

45 

48 

460 

695 

1,155 

1927- 







Adults 

777 

14,397 

15,174 

681,400 

627,984 

1,109,384 

Minors 

0 

| 36 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,870 


* The figures forj.924 relate to only the six months from 1st July to 31st December. 
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The following tables set out the proportion of contested cases out of the total number of 
applications received by the Commissioners in each year:— 


Year. 

No. of Applications 
disposed of. 

Number of contested 
(’uses. 

Percentage of con- 
| tested cases to total 
disposed of. 

1924 . 

92 

14 

15-2 

1925 . 

539 

100 

186 

1926 . 

835 

198 

23-7 

1927 . 

1,223 

281 

22 9 


The details of agreements (i) disposed of, (ii) registered as filed and (iii) rejected on 
account of inadequacy are given below for each yeai : — 


Year. 

Number of Agreements. 

Disposed of. 

Registered as 
filed. 

| 1 

Registered after 
j modification. 

Not registered 
on account of 
inadequacy, etc. 

1924 . 

41 

33 

i 

1 

7 

1925 . 

399 

390 

3 

6 

1926 . 

591 

583 

rj 

3 

1927 . 

701 

682 

12 

7 


Compensation on Railways. —The total 
amount of compensation paid under the Act 
by the principal railways in India, since 1st 
July 1924, was over Ils. 13,00,000, the average 
per year being nearly 3,00,000. This is over 
and above the compensation paid under depart¬ 
mental rules. 

Effect on Industry— A compulsory 
system of workmen’s compensation enhances 
the cost of production but not to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. In the ease of coal mines, the 
increase in cost has been estimated to be not 
more than annas four per ton of coal (vide para 
39 of the ItejHut of the Indian Coal Committee, 
1925). However, the owners of many of the 
small coal mines have been compelled to close 
down their mines due mainly to the severe 
depression with which the industry has been 


faced. Tn the Punjab the proprietors of the 
I coal mines in the Jhelum District are reported 
to be not satisfied with the privileges enjoyed 
by tho miners under the Act as some of them 
have had to pay as compensation on a single 
accident more than they could earn during a 
month. An unexpected increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
j make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
| the remedy for this lies in accident insurance. 

I Facilities for accident insurance are now being 
] provided by a number of leading insurance 
companies in the country and the most import- 
j ant of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. In these three provinces 
1 insurance is widely resorted to by the employers 
but in the other Provinces accident insurance 
i does not appear to have made much progress. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


One of the most vital problems facing indus¬ 
trial employers in India to-day is that connected 
with the housing of the labour which they 
employ. The importance and the urgency for 
providing decent housing cannot be sufficiently 
emphasized. 

The conditions of industrial housing in India 
are, in many, cases appalling and the majority 
of buildings, tenements or huts in which indus¬ 
trial labourers are housed are insanitary and 
more or less uninhabitable from Western points 
of view. Provincial Governments, Municipalities, 


Improvement Trusts and the larger employers 
have done a great deal to mitigate the evils 
resulting from an insufficiency of decent sanitafy 
housing for labour, but a considerable amount 
still remains to be done before this question 
can be considered to have been satisfactorily 
solved. 

Several commissions and . committees of 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments in connection 
with, various subjects have dealt with the 
question of industrial housing. The Industrial 
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Commission in 1918 urged that, in addition to 
the scheme followed by the Improvement 
Trust in Bombay, other measures should be 
adopted such as the refusal of permission with 
a few exceptions, to fresh industrial concerns 
to bo established, the setting up of a special 
area for industrial development, the removal 
of the existing railway workshops from the city, 
supply of housing accommodation to the 
employees by railways, Government departments 
and public bodies, improved communications 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and 
a definite programme of construction to be 
taken up by local authorities. The findings of 
other commissions and committees with regard 
this question follow similar lines. 

Bombay Presidency- —The first a 11 e m p t 
to improve housing conditions in Bombay City 
was made after the plague of 1896 when the 
heavy mortality and the great exodus that 
followed paralysed the trade and industry 
of Bombay. The Bombay Improvement Trust 
was established in 1898 “ for the work of making 
new streets, opening out crowded localities, 
reclaiming lands from the sea to provide room 
for the expansion of the city and constructing 
sanitary dwellings for the poor and the police.” 
Owing to its limited powers and the various 
difficulties which it encountered the Trust had 
to content itself for the first few years of its 
existence with ” slum-patching,” the develop¬ 
ment of a few building sites, the construction 
of a few chawls and the development of main 
roads. Jn more recent years, however, the 
Trust has been able to do considerable good work 
in the direction of industrial housing and has 
built over 1,300 tenements for housing its own 
labour and 99 chawls containing 8,896 tene¬ 
ments in all for housing labour in general. The 
Bombay Port Trust which engages on an aver¬ 
age about 8,300 manual workers in all its depart¬ 
ments has provided accommodation for a little 
over 3,000 of its workers. The Bombay Muni¬ 
cipality has provided a large number of chawls 
for its employees as will bo evidenced by the 
fact that 5,538 out of 7,537 scavengers employed 
arc provided with quarters. Varying propor¬ 
tions of the numbers of employees in the 
other departments of the Municipality arc also 
provided with adequate housing. According 
to the information collected by the Bombay 
Labour Office in 1925, 28 out of the 76 textile 
mills in Bombay City which furnished informa¬ 
tion for the enquiry had provided housing for 
their operatives. 7 out of these mills provided 
residential accommodation only for employees 
in the Watch and Ward Department and the 
rooms provided were given free of rent. In 
the 22 mills which provide partial housing for 
all classes of operatives, the number of workers 
who lived in the tenements provided amounted 
to 12,149 out of 64,720 employed. The G.l.P. 
Bailway owns 20 chawls containing 841 one-room 
tenements and the B. B. <fc C. I. Bailway owns 
303 one-room tenements for housing their 
employees. 

No action was taken by the Local Govern¬ 
ment in Bombay City for housing general 
industrial labour till after the end of the war. A 
broad and comprehensive policy was drawn 
up just after the end of the war by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay under the personal inspiration 
of Lord Lloyd, then Governor of Bombay, for 
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deailng with the problem. A Development 
Directorate was formed in 1920 to co-ordinate 
the various housing activities of Government, 
the Municipality, the Improvement Trust and 
the larger labour employing organisations. The 
original intention of the Directorate was to 
construct 625 chawls located in 3 industrial 
centres and to comprise of 50,000 tenements 
for working classes, within a period of 9 years 
from 1921 to 1929. The original estimated 
I cost was 54 erorcs of rupees and a ” town duty ” 

, of a rupee per bale of cotton on all cotton entering 
Bombay was imposed under the City of Bombay 
Municipal and Improvement Act of 1920 The 
scheme was launched at a time when the indus¬ 
trial prosperity of the country was at its zenith 
and labour conditions in the City were abnormal. 
By the end of 1927, 207 chawls with 16,524 
tenements were constructed but only 123 
chawls with 8,234 rooms were occupied. 
These chawls did not attract industrial labour 
in Bombay to live in them, the reasons attributed 
to the failure being the distance of the chawls 
from the mills, the absence of travelling facilities 
and other amenities of city life. The average 
economic rent per tenement worked out at 
Its. 16 per month but the actual rents charged 
were fixed, on an average at barely 50 per cent 
of the economic rent and accommodation can 
now be had in the (bawls at Worli at Its. 5 
per room on all floors. The rents in the Nai- 
gauiii and Sewri chawls are Bs. 7 per room on 
all floors and for those in the chawls at DcLisle 
Boad 11s. 8 per room per month on all floors. 
One rupee extra is charged for certain corner 
rooms. The rents charged prior to 1st April 
1929 were, however, higher for all centres. The 
figure of the number of rooms occupied on the 
31st December 1927, namely, 8,234 was the 
highest ever recorded. Erequent strikes in 
the cotton textile mills and general industrial 
unrest in Bombay City have been largely res¬ 
ponsible for the non-occupation of the rooms 
in the chalws of the Development Department 
during the last two years and the figure for the 
number of tenements occupied on the 31st 
March 1929 was only 6,805 or a little over 
40 per cent, of the number of tenements avail¬ 
able. 

Ahmedabad City.- -Probably in no other 
industrial centre in India is the condition of 
the housing of the working classes so bad as 
it is in Ahmedabad. The Textile Labour 
Union at Ahmedabad has recently published 
a pamphlet entitled “ A plea for Municipal 
Housing for the Working Classes in the City 
of Ahmedabad ” for submission to the Ahmeda¬ 
bad Municipality. In this jjamphlct the Union 
deals with 23,706 tenements observed and 
studied by it. The Union reports that there is 
absolutely no provision of water in the case of 
5,669 tenements: 3,117 tenements have a supply 
of some sort of wells. Even those which are 
supposed to possess the advantage of Municipal 
water have a hopelessly inadequate arrangement 
in this respect—a tap or two in a compound for 
a group of 200 or more families. Bathing and 
washing accommodation has not been thought 
of cxeept in one or two chawls erected by mills. 
5,360 tenements have no latrine accommo¬ 
dation. In most of the remaining tenements 
the Union reports that the arrangements are 
miserable in quality and grossly insufficient 
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in quantity and that urinals are conspicuous 
by their total absence. Only a few tenements 
are provided with any sort of drainage. No 
other drainage arrangement exists. 

The evils of bad housing in Ahmedabad were 
considerably aggravated as a result of the flood 
of July 1927 in Gujarat which destroyed over 
seven thousand houses in the City of Ahmeda¬ 
bad. The bulk of these houses belonged to the 
working classes. The Union in the pamphlet 
referred to, reports that the situation which had 
arisen in consequence of the flood was grave 
beyond words. Of the thousands who had 
been unhoused many came to share With their 
relatives and friends the accommodation that 
was already heavily overcrowded. Hundreds 
were altogether without shelter. The relief 
operations that were then carried out included 
the construction of huts intended to provide 
temporary accommodation to a number of those 
who could make no arrangement of their own. 
The Relief Committee set up by the leading 
citizens of Ahmedabad for reconstruction work 
recommended that the Municipality should 
take as early step as possible to construct 
5,000 sanitary tenements by raising a loan for 
the purpose. 

In the opinion of the Labour Union the solu¬ 
tion of the question of housing constitutes one 
of the obligatory duties of the Municipality 
and a growing appreciation of this aspect of 
the housing question on the part of the authori¬ 
ties has led to tho incorporation in the City 
Municipalities Act (1925) under section 71, 
of a provision permitting City Municipalities 
to undertake provision of sanitary dwellings 
for the poorer classes. 

Bengal Presidency.— -Housing is generally 
provided in Bengal by employers but the extent 
and quality of the housing depend on the cheap¬ 
ness and availability of land. In the more 
congested areas in Calcutta, Howrah and the 
nearer neighbourhood housing facilities are not 
provided on so big or so good a scale as in other 
areas. Most jute mills provide for their workers 
rooms constructed in the neighbourhood of the 
mills at rents varying from annas 8 to Re. 1 
per room per month. The sizes of the rooms 
vary from 8' x 8' to 10' x 10' and in some cases 
to 12' x 10'. In nearly all cases the rooms are 
constructed back to back and in most pucca 
floors and tiled roofs have been provided with 
narrow verandahs generally 4' wide used for 
cooking purposes. Very often the rooms are 
dark and in none of them sun light can pene¬ 
trate through. Ventilation is unsatisfactory 
owing to the method of construction and the 
only openings in the rooms are the doors. If 
windows are provided they are kept shut. No 
chimneys or openings are provided for the 
escape of smoke in the majority of the houses. 
Recent enquiries made into the condition of 
housing in Bengal show that drainage, water 
supply and conservancy arrangements in 
bastis are abominable. Government and other 
public agencies do not provide housing, as in 
Bom bay, for industrial purposes but some 
Government and public concerns do provide 
quarters for their own employees. 

Madras Presidency. — As a result of the 
exertions of the Labour Department of the 
Government of Madras and the Co-operative 
Building Societies and a number of local autho¬ 


rities some houses liave been built for poor 
workmen in Madras City. Out of 14,080 
registered factories 211 factories are reported 
to have provided housing for a small number of 
their employees. Almost all plantation estates 
in the Nilgiris, Malabar and Coimbatore provide 
“ lines ” for the cooly labour employed. 

United Province*.—Out of 330 regulated 
factories 83 make some provision for the housing 
of workmen and their families. Altogether 
about 5,400 single room and 1,045 double room 
tenements aro provided by the employers. 
The McRobertsganj, Allenganj and the Juhi 
settlements of the British India Corporation at 
Cawnpore are about the only important exam¬ 
ples of housing provided by employers for their 
workmen in that city. A scheme has however 
been launched by some of the owners of facto¬ 
ries in Cawnpore for providing housing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and their families 
but it is still under discussion. Except as 
employers tho Government of the United 
Provinces has done nothing in connection with 
industrial housing. The Improvement Trust 
of Cawnpore has put up some temporary housing 
and the Improvement Trust of Lucknow has 
put up a model barrack in the area set apart 
as an industrial area. In the bastis or katas 
where housing is provided by private landlords 
the typo of tenement available is usually a small 
mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah in front. The size and height 
vary. The usual size is 10' x 8'. The normal 
height is 0' to 8'. The only outlet for ventila¬ 
tion is the small main door. Even such tene¬ 
ments are reported to be shared by 2, 3 or 
even 4 families and as many as 10 persons 
may be found as inmates. 

Central Province*.— Housing is provided 
for about 7,500 workers by some of the larger 
factories and mills in the Central Provinces. 
Nineteen per cent, of textile labour and 7*5 
per cent, of the labour employed in minor 
industries is housed. The Puigaon Cotton Mill 
maintains a settlement covering an area of 15 
acres on which the millhands are allowed to 
build their own houses in payment of a nominal 
ground rent of annas 4 per annum per 100 sq. ft. 
Piobably the most magnificent scheme of 
industrial housing conceived in India is that 
launched by the Empress Mills under the agency 
of Messrs. Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur. These 
mills have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indera, 
a suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills. 
Tho scheme is based on a desire to establish a 
model village. The ideas are to build houses 
of the bungalow type standing on their 
own ground in plots measuring 36'x53' with 
the limitation that building will not be allowed 
on more than one-third of the space provided. 

Bihar and Orissa. —All the collieries in the 
Jharia coal field are amply and efficiently equip¬ 
ped with approved types of houses. Their 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are governed by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Workers recruited from 
villages within five miles from the mine fre¬ 
quently prefer to live in their own villages and 
walk backwards and forwards to their work. 
In five collieries employing about ten thousand 
workers 4,775 houses are provided, five of the 
worst equipped mines employing 424 worker* 
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provide 156 houses and five normally equipped 
mines employing 3,084 workers provide 1,162 
houses. I 11 many cases more than one employee 
is accommodated in one dhowra or house. Very 
frequently a man and his wife and his family 
all of whom may be recorded as separate labour¬ 
ers in the figures of the mining population 
occupy one house. Every house must bo 
licensed. Licenses are not given unless the 
standards are complied with. If labourers are 
found in occupation of unlicensed premises the 
management is liable to prosecution. No rent 
is however charged and subletting is not known. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed¬ 
pur have built 4,521 residential buildings. Of 
these, 301 are rented at over Rs. 20 per month. 
Sixteen are rated as hotels. The accommoda¬ 
tion provided at present is insufficient and one 
of the problems the Company will have to face 
is the provision of a larger amount of housing. 

Assam- —Free quarters are provided for all 
lesidential employees on tea estates. Such 
11011 -residcnt labour as is employed is casual 
labour which comes from the adjoining villages 
and lives in its own houses. In the mines and 
oil fields free quarters are provided for the 
labour force employed. A Committee of 
inquiry appointed in 1921-22 recommended 
that endeavours should be made to house 
immigrants from different provinces together 
in hamlets instead of putting workers from all 
provinces indiscriminately into barracks or 
ines. The main objection to this recommen¬ 
dation is the want of land as all available land 
is under tea. The housing conditions in the 
coal and oil fields are reported as being quite 
satisfactory, in Assam the tea estates are 
regularly inspected by District and Sub-Divi¬ 
sional officers. Although the legal powers of 
interference have been curtailed by the aboli¬ 
tion of indentured labour and the repeal of so 
much of Act VI of 1901 as 1 elated to such 
labour, still in practice the inspecting officers 
do invariably report on the condition of the 
lines. They are quick to call attention to the 
need of improvement and the management is 
generally leady to effect such improvements 
as arc considered necessary. 

Other Provinces.- - No special remarks arc 
necessary iu connection witli tiic question of 
industrial housing in other provinces. Gene¬ 
rally speaking no industrial slums as such or any 
big urban inflammation due to the presence of 
agglomerations of factory or other workers is 


particularly noticeable and the housing of 
labour is not to be differentiated from the 
ordinary poor citizen. Except in those cases 
where Government action has been definitely 
indicated, the governments of the various other 
provinces in India have done nothing for the 
improvement of industrial housing. 

Railways-—The general policy on railways 
is to provide residential quarters where it is 
necessary for special reasons to provide accom¬ 
modation for certain classes close to their work 
and where conditions are such that private 
enterprise does not adequately meet the demand 
for housing the staff. The total expenditure 
incurred on housing provided by the principal 
railways since the commencement of operations 
amounts to Its. 22 41 crores while the expendi¬ 
ture incurred during the last four years exceeds 
four and a half crores. The programme for 
the next two years contemplates a further 
expenditure of Its. 1 * 87 crores. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this expenditure there is, at present, a consi¬ 
derable dearth of quarters on most railways. 
Endeavours are, however, continuously made 
to construct new iiouses in accordance with an 
annually pre-arranged programme as funds 
permit. 

Acquisition of Land for Workers* Houses.—• 

Except the Railways, which can obtain land 
under the Land Acquisition Act for railway 
purposes whicli include building quarters for 
necessary maintenance of the staff, no other 
industry in India is covered by that Act. Con¬ 
siderable difficulty lias been experienced by 
collieries in the Jharia coal fields for acquiring 
land for purposes of housing schemes. In 1920 
the Coal Fields Committee suggested that 
every facility should i e offered to a Colliery' 
Company or proprietor to acquire land under 
the Land Acquisition Act for the housing of 
labour. In considering the amendment of the 
Land Acquisition Act in 1922, the Governmen- 
of Bihar and Orissa suggested that some amend¬ 
ment might bo made in order to give facilities 
for the acquisition of land for colliery housing 
purposes. The Government of India, however, 
did not include any such amendment in their 
amending Act. The matter has again been 
before the Local Governement in connection 
witli the revision of Sections 49 and 50 of the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act and a Bill was 
introduced and passed in the winter session of 
the local Legislative Council in 1929. Slight 
alterations were found necessary in the Bill 
to improve its working and these changes have 
I recently been passed by the Legislative Council. 


HEALTH. 

Owing to the migratory habits of the Indian localities in which they live. Major Coveil, the 
industrial workers it is very difficult to keep Special Officer appointed by the Government of 
any satisfactory statistics regarding health Bombay to enquire into Malarial conditions 
conditions, e.g ., morbidity rates among the in Bombay City who submitted his report in 
workers, their average weight, height, etc., and 1928, says: “ It (Malaria) is still present in 
in the absence of any statistical information certain quarters of the southern portion of the 
it is not possible to generalise about these matters. City to a serious extent, but the most intense 
Health conditions in the important industrial malaria at the present time exists in the vicinity 
centres in India cannot however be said to be | of the mills, more especially in Worli and Parel 
very satisfactory. This is due to many causes 1 sections. In the northernmost portion of 
such as poor diet, overcrowded and insanitary j Worli section, malaria is also slight, but as 
dwellings, want of open air and exercise, etc. ! soon as the edge of the mill area is reached the 
But the main cause of ill health particularly incidence of tho disease rises abruptly and - 
among the workers in Bombay and Bengal, extends over the greater part of Worli and Parel. 
appears to be the prevalence of malaria iu the The correlation between the intensity of Malaria 
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and the proximity of mills was most striking, 
especially in certain cases where a single isolated 
mill happened to be present, e.<j., the Victoria 
Mill in Chowpaty and the Colaba Land Mill 
in Colaba. The vast majority of the mills in 
Bombay are situated in the highly malarious 
area.” 

In the mines in the Madras Presidenecy, 
Malaria prevails in the Ouddapah district and 
at every change of season there is a prevalence 
of widespread fever. Malaria also prevails 
in the Thummaragudi mines throughout the 
year and the cold winds during the rainy season 
from Sandur Hills affect the health of the labou¬ 
rers in the mines of Tonasigcri. Tuberculosis 
prevails among industrial workers in the United 


Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, and Kula Azar 
is common among workers in certain tracts like 
Bihar and Orissa. Hookworm is generally 
regarded as an industrial disease associated with 
miners. 

The following table gives the birth and death 
rates and the rate of infant mortality per thou¬ 
sand of the population for some of the important 
industrial centres. The figures, however, relate 
to the whole population in most cases and as 
such arc not likely to give an adequate idea 
regarding mortality, etc., among industrial 
workers. Besides, in certain cities like Bombay, 
it is customary for married working class women 
to leave the city for their confinement and 
register births in the mofussil. 


A table showing (a) Birth-rate and ( b ) Death rate per thousand of population and (c) Infant 
mortality for 1,000 registered births for certain important industrial centres. 


Centre. 

Period. 

Birth-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population. 

Death-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population. 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 
registered 
births. 

Bombay 

1028 

20.50 

23.50 

314.40 

Ahmedabad .. 


43.70 

42.08 

330.04 

Bholapur 

i' 

40.41 

35.00 

246.93 

Karachi 

,, 

54.04 

28.13 

100.42 

Nagpur 

1028 

50.35 

50.80 

200.47 

Amraoti 

,, 

50.00 

41 .68 

254.00 

Akola .. 

,, 

43.57 

35.02 

276.67 

Khnmgaon 


40.23 

30.31 

241.59 

CaWnpore ., 

Average for 
1021 to 1028 

38.14 

17.22 (a) 

433.43 

Lucknow 

it 

47.68 

30.76 (a) 

282.08 

Allahabad 


44.10 

31.54 (a) 

244.03 

Agra .. 

,, 

01.03 

43.10 (a) 

205.47 

Jharla Mining Settle¬ 
ment. 

1028-20 

35.47 

13.28 

171.00 

Asansol Mines Board 
Area. 

1027-28 


17.14 



(a) Average for 1023 to 1028. 


The relation between overcrowding and infant mortality is brought out in the following 
table extracted from the annual report of .the Municipal Commissioner for Bombay City.;— 

Infant Mortality by the Number of Booms occupied in 1027. 


Number of rooms. 

Births. 

Details in Infants. 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 births 
registered. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1927. 

1926. 

1 Room and under 

11,615 

53.6 

5,688 

83.0 

400 

577 

2 Rooms 

1,736 

8.0 

352 

5.1 

203 

254 

3 Rooms 

302 

1.8 

87 

1.3 

222 

215 

4 or more rooms 1 

174 

0.8 

34 

0.5 

195 

163 

Hospitals 

7,764 

35.8 

680 

9.9 

88 

107 

Homeless and not 
recorded. 

4 

r 1 


16 

0.2 


1 Total .. 

21,685 

100.0 

6,857 

100.0 

310 

380 
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Working conditions.—In the Bombay 

Presidency the working conditions in the fac¬ 
tories are usually considerably in advance of the 
conditions in the homes of the workers. The 
Factories Department has recently effected an 
appreciable improvement in the development 
of ventilation in factories. The working con¬ 
ditions in the average Cotton Mill in tho U. P. 
arc reported to be not very satisfactory and 
those in the Central Provinces and Bcrar leave 
plenty of scope for improvement especially in 
ventilation, maintenance of suitable tempera¬ 
ture, suitable flooring, proper spacing of machi¬ 
nery and provision of places for meals. Con¬ 
siderable improvements are required in the 
seasonal factories for alleviating the dust nui¬ 
sance and for proper lighting. In the Jute 
mills in Bengal, especially in the sorting and 
carding section there arc no adequate arrange¬ 
ments for taking off the dust and the workers 
get a particular kind of rash all over their bodies 
in the beginning of their employment. Women 
are mostly employed in this Department and 
they bring their infants and children who Jive 
in that dust-laden and hot atmosphere during 
working hours. Working conditions are, how¬ 
ever, generally satisfactory in jute mills and 
other large industrial concerns. , 

A question closely connected with the health | 
of the workers is that relating to ventilation I 
and humidification in cotton mills. For thej 
spinning and weaving of cotton a humid atmos- j 
phere is required. Artificial humidification 
is necessary in the hot season and when this is, 
effected by the letting in of steam when the 
temperature of the factory is high it produces 
veiy trying conditions of work. The Govern¬ 
ment of India instituted a special enquiry into 
this question in 1921. Mr. T. Maloney (now 
Secretary to the Bombay Millowners, Associa¬ 
tion) who was appointed special adviser for the 
purpose, presented to the Government of India 
a report entitled “ Humidification in Cotton 
Mills ” in 1923. The replies from local Govern¬ 
ments received by the Government of India 
showed complete unanimity in regard to the 
suggestion in the report to the effect that the 
use of steam should be prohibited when the 
temperature in a Department of a factory 
exceeded 85 degrees F, In 1925 the Govern¬ 
ment of India suggested that a rule should be 
framed by the local Governments under the 
Factory Act prohibiting the use of live steam at 
temperatures beyond 85 degrees F. Such a rule 
has been issued in all the provinces concerned 
except Delhi, where it is expected to be issued 
very shortly, and Bombay. The Government of 
Bombay is in favour of such a rule but it con¬ 
siders that it would be ultra vires the provisions of 
the Factory Act. However, the Bombay Millow¬ 
ners themselves are discontinuing the practice of 
using steam for the purpose of humidification 
when the temperature is above 85 degrees F. 
The problem affects the Bombay Presidency 
most and notable progress has already been 
made in this direction in that Presidency. 
Thus Ahmedabad has generally recognised the 
need of efficient ventilation and cooling arrange¬ 
ments to neutralise the trying climatic condi¬ 
tions of that centre and the mills in Sholapur 
have installed several special ventilatory, cooling 
and humidifying plants that have considerably 
improved the working conditions in those mills. 


Extent of Medical Facilities provided.— 

The result of the enquiry into Welfare work 
conducted by the Labour Office in 1926 show 
that the provision of facilities for medical 
attendance and the supply of medicines is fairly 
general in ail the larger labour-employing organi¬ 
sations in the Bombay Presidency. Thus 68 out 
of 76 mills which supplied information in 
Bombay city reported that they maintained 
dispensaries for the supply of medicines, 4 mills, 
provided only medical attendance and 3 mills 
supplied ordinary drugs. Out of 59 working 
mills in Ahmedabad, 41 mills provide both 
for medical attendance and supply of medicines 
and four mills maintain hospitals in addition 
to dispensaries. All the five mills in Sholapur 
provide both medical attendance and medicines. 
One mill maintains a hospital. In most cases 
the dispensaries are attended by qualified 
medical practitioners, The mills make no or only 
a nominal charge for the supply of medicines. 
The Bombay Port Trust maintains several 
dispensaries, with qualified medical men in 
attendance for each department. The Karachi 
Port Trust provides a free dispensary with a 
medical officer at Manora. The Bombay 
Municipality maintains 2 special small dispen¬ 
saries for its employees at Love Grove and 
Kurla in addition to tho several Municipal 
dispensaries in the City. '.Hie Bombay Improve¬ 
ment Trust provides 4 dispensaries and 2 hos¬ 
pitals for its employees. Among Government 
Departments in Bombay, the Royal Indian 
Marine Dockyard maintains a dispensary under 
a permanent Medical Officer. The Yeravda 
Prison Hospital gives freo medical aid to the 
employees of tho Yeravda Prison Press, Tho 
Security Printing Press at Nasik has a 
dispensary with a Sub-Assistant Surgeon. The 
Social Service League conducts a charitable 
I dispensary at Parcl for the benefit of womens 
and children of the poor, middle and workin 
| classes. The Textile Labour Union in Ahmeda¬ 
bad is the only association of employees which 
provides medical facilities for its members. 
There are also Government Municipal or charlt- 
l able hospitals and dispensaries which are open 
| to the public and which are used by the labour¬ 
ing classes. In tho United Provinces ,many of 
the larger employers maintain dispensaries 
but no hospitals. The Dufferin Fund, a private 
organisation aided by grants from Government 
and local bodies, maintains female hospitals at the 
most important towns. The Lady Chelmsford 
Maternity and Child Welfare League maintains 
a number of centres for child welfare and tho 
treatment of maternity cases. Many of the 
employers in the Central Provinces and Berar 
have provided well-equipped dispensaries and 
medical facilities are within easy reach of the 
workers in almost all the factories and every 
important mining area in the Province. Some 
of the larger concerns in Bihar and Orissa and in 
the Punjab also provide medical facilities for 
their employees. In Madras only a few large 
factories provide dispensaries. Medical factories 
in the plantations are very good. All the jute 
mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta provide 
dispensaries but most of the doctors in charge 
are not registered medical graduates. In all the 
tea gardens in Assam and in Bengal medical 
attendance and medicine are provided for, lor 
all classes of employees, The medical arrange 
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ments in a large number of estates are super¬ 
vised by European medical officers. Well- 
equipped hospitals are also provided for the 
labour force in the mines and oil-fields in Assam. 
Part-time medical attendance and medicines 
are provided by the employers in flie Asansol 
Mines Board Area. Medical facilities are also 
provided in the imnes in Madras. In tho Jharia 
Mining Settlement eight hospitals arc main¬ 
tained by employers, the number of beds vary¬ 
ing from 6 to 12 in each ward. 

Sickness Insurance. 

The Government of India considered the 
possibility of introducing a scheme of sickness 
insurance in India in connection with the Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Tenth International Labour Conference 
in 1927 and came to the conclusion that owing 
to the migratory character of industrial labour, 
tho want of qualified medical practitioners in 
sufficient numbers, the existence of indigenous 
systems of medicine and the opposition of the 
worker to any system involving compulsory 
deductions from pay, it would not be practi¬ 
cable to introduce a comprehensive scheme of 
sickness insurance on the lines of the Conventions. 
The Government of India, however, invited 
the views of Local Governments in this matter. 
But it was pointed out that the Indian worker, 
owing to his illiteracy, would riot, appreciate the 
advantages of any such schemes and that he 
would object to the payment of any contribu¬ 
tion, particularly because he gets medical treat¬ 
ment free of chargo in most cases. The main 
difficulty in the way of the introduction of any 
scheme of sickness insurance was stringency 
of finance. 

Maternity Benefits. 

The first. International Labour Conference 
at Washington in 1919 adopted a draft Conven¬ 
tion concerning the employment of women 
before and after child birth. The Conference 
also adopted a resolution inviting the Govern¬ 
ment of India to make a study of the question 
of the employment of women before and after 
confinement and of maternity benefits. In 
pursuance of certain suggestions put forward 
in the Legislative Assembly, the Government 
of India made enquiries in 1924 regarding the 
extent to which maternity benefit schemes were 
in force in India. The results were published 
in 1925 in Bulletin No. 32 of Indian Industries 
and Labour. Since that date maternity 
benefit schemes have been introduced by certain 
employers, an important scheme being started 
at Jamshedpur from January 1929 by the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. 

Ip September 1924, Mr. N. M. Joshi made the 
first attempt in the Legislative Assembly to 
introduce a Bill to make provision for the 
payment of maternity benefits in certain indus¬ 
tries. Under this Bill, the Local Governments 
were to be asked to establish a Maternity Benefit 


Fund and to make payments out of this Fund. 
The Bill, after circulating, was thrown out by 
the Assembly In August 1925. But the clue 
was taken up by some Provincial Legislatures 
and in August 1926, the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council passed a resolution recom¬ 
mending to Government to take early steps 
to protect female labour employed in the coal¬ 
fields and all industrial plants of the Province 
and’ to prohibit their employment during the 
advanced state of pregnancy and three weeks 
after childbirth. 

A Maternity Benefits Bill was introduced In 
1929 in the Central Provinces Council by Mr. 
It. W. Fulay, a non-official member of the 
Council, and was referred to a Select Committee 
in August 1929. Maternity Benefits are being 
given at present at the Empress Mills at Nagpur 
and at four other factories in the Central Provin¬ 
ces. All these schemes are similar, leave on 
absence on full wages for a period varying 
from one to two months being given to expect¬ 
ant mothers who arc required to obtain from 
the mill octor an opinion regarding the prob¬ 
able date of confinement. 

The only Province in India that has passed 
a Maternity Benefit Act is Bombay. The Act 
came into force on 1st July 1929. According 
to this Act, the payment of maternity benefits 
is an obligation which is imposed directly on the 
employer. The Bombay Municipality lias 
started since February 1928, a maternity benefit 
scheme by which benefit is given to halalkhore 
and scavenging women in the form of leave 
with full pay not exceeding 42 consecutive 
days, including the date of confinement, as 
certified by the Executive Health Officer, if tho 
birth takes place in Bombay, and by a Police 
Patel or by hospital authorities if it takes place 
out of Bombay. 

In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit schemes 
have been adopted by almost every tea estate 
of repute. While pregnant women remain, 
at work, they are put on light work on full rates 
of pay. During the period of advanced preg¬ 
nancy and after childbirth leave on half pay is 
usually granted and in some cases full pay is 
allowed and a bonus at childbirth is often 
granted in addition. The bonus is in some cases 
conditional on the child being healthy. The 
Assam Railways and Trading Company the 
next largest employers of labour in Assam, 
grants six months’ leave on half pay provided 
the women have been examined by the medical 
officers and attend hospital once a week. The 
Assam Oil Company grants leave on half pay 
for three months. On some estates in Coim¬ 
batore District female coolies are fed free for 
a month before and a month after confinement. 
On other estates maternity benefit ranging 
from Rs. 3 to Ha. 5 is paid and in some other 
estates free feeding of the women for two weeks 
before and three weeks after confinement is 
arranged. 


WELFARE WORK, 

(Excluding Health and Housing). 

The importance of Welfare Work undertaken the workers and provide a means of keeping 
by employers to ameliorate conditions of work them healthily employed during their leisure 
and leisure of their workers especially when they hours. Benefits derived from the provision of 
are not actually employed, and of the develop- cheap grain shops, co-operative societies and 
ment of facilities for the utilisation of spare time, stores, technical schools, etc., amount to a real 
doee not require t jo much emphasis. Facilities increase in wages and are of greater advantage 
for sport and recreation are of great benefit to than actual increases in cash rates which might 
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be misspent. The modem system of large-scale 
production makes it impossible for the employer 
to pay individual attention to the numerous 
employees who are working in his factory and 
the absence of personal touch between the 
employer and the worker makes the promotion 
of facilities for Welfare Work all tho more 
necessary for the existence of a contented labour 
force. This aspect of the labour problem in 
India has, however, received little attention 
from employers as a whole and such efforts as 
have been made in the direction of ameliorating 
worker's conditions take the form more of 
providing medical aid, minor educational facili¬ 
ties and housing. Activities expressly directed 
towards the development of the physical, intel¬ 
lectual, material and moral qualities which is 
the object of those interested in the proper use 
of workers’ spare time are practically negligible 
as far as employers are concerned except in the 
case of some of the larger organisations such as 
the Railways, the Port Trusts and a few individual 
employers and private organisations. The notable 
cxeeptions among individual employers are the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur, 
the Empress Mills at Nagpur, the Currimbhoy 
Group of Mills in Bombay, the Sholapur Spinning 
and Weaving Mills at Sholapur, the British 
India Corporation at Cawnporc and the 
Buckingham and Carnatic Mills at Madras. 

The need of Welfare Work is all the greater in 
this country because of the migratory habits of 
the workers. Situated in strange surroundings 
the majority of workers are exposed to all the 
temptations of the life of great industrial cities 
which gradually make for their demoralisation 
and ruin. If the worker is encouraged to spend 
his time in healthy recreation he may be saved 
from the attractions of the liquor shop. The 
provision of facilities which will add a little 
colour to the drab life in industrial employment 
will also tend to draw the workers nearer to the 
employer. It is dear therefore that one of the 
most essential conditions for the maintenance 
of a stable and efficient labour force is an 
improvement in the working and living condi¬ 
tions of the labouring classes. Satisfactory 
labour conditions are a stimulus and not a handi¬ 
cap to industrial progress. And hence much 
stress should not be laid on the financial aspects 
of Welfare Work. Although the increase in 
efficiency of labour will never completely com¬ 
pensate the employer for the expenditure that 
he will incur for providing additional facilities 
for the amelioration of labour, the employer can 
always depend upon the moral support of the 
workers and will thus be free from heavy losses 
due to reckless strikes owing to the absence of 
liarmonious relations beteeen the employers and 
the employed. 

At the same time it is necessary to bear in 
mind that welfare activities, such as are 
conducted in highly organised factories in the 
West presuppose a certain cultural basis which, 
in its turn, largely depends upon literacy. The 
vast majority of the workers in India are illiterate 
and it is not to be expected that they can 
appreciate benefits which presuppose a certain 
standard of education, even though the standard 
may not be very high. It is also difficult to 
expect the wholehearted co-operation of workers 
in schemes which are foreign to their habits and 
modes of living. Thus, the attempts made to 


start schools have failed in many cases from the 
lack of interest shown by employees. In the 
case of sports also the results have not been very 
encouraging. Attempts have been made to 
provide amusement either by indigenous games 
or cinema entertainments but these also have 
had very moderate success. The labour force 
in this country is generally of a temporary and 
floating character and heterogeneous in composi¬ 
tion. Workers of the same communities 
naturally try to form themselves into separate 
groups, thus introducing some complications in 
any general scheme of welfare work. In spite 
of the above difficulties satisfactory progress has 
been achieved in recent years by individual 
employers and private organisations such as the 
Social Service League in Bombay. An All- 
India Industrial Welfare Conference was 
convened in 1922 at Bombay by the Social 
Service League which had been entrusted since 
1918 witli the organisation and management of 
two workmen’s institutes for the benefit of 
operatives employed in the cotton mills under 
the agencies of Messrs. Currimbhoy Ibrahim <fe 
Hons and Messrs. Tata & Hons. The Conference 
was attended by the representatives of the 
Central Government and of some of the Provin¬ 
cial Governments and was presided over by Mr. 
(now Sir) Atul Chatterjce. The object of the 
Conference was to discuss several problems 
connected with welfare work and to secure some 
co-ordination between tho activities of the 
various agencies at the different centres. 


In 1926, the Government of India requested 
all Provincial Governments to collect full and 
comprehensive Information with regard to tho 
measures undertaken and the efforts made to 
ameliorate the conditions under which the 
workers live when they are not actually 
employed. The enquiry originated as the result 
of the Recommendation adopted by the Sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
in connexion with the development of facilities 
for the utilisation of workers’ spare time. The 
results of this enquiry, which the Government of 
India hope to publish in due course ¥ wiU be of 
considerable interest. The Labour Office 
conducted an enquiry in the Bombay Presidency, 
the results of which were published in the issue 
of the Labour Gazette for January 1927. 


Apart from the few individual employers who 
have organised welfare work on Modern and 
Western lines, the first organised attempt to 
introduce welfare activities of a particular type 
was taken by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion early this year. In a circular letter dated 
8th January, 1930, addressed to the mills affiliat¬ 
ed to the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
this Association have requested all mills in 
Bombay City to give their wholehearted co¬ 
operation to their efforts for devising machinery 
for the improvement of the relations between 
the management and labour by giving immediate 
effect, wherever it is possible, among other 
things, to those classes of welfare work which 
have been uniformly successful, e.g., (a) periodical 
social gathering of workpeople; (6) provision 

of free mill dispensaries as soon as financial 
considerations permit: and (c) the establish¬ 
ment of creches at all mills. 

Employment of Welfare Officer* and 
Workers. —The All-India Industrial Welfare 
Conference of 1922 passed a resolution that 
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social service organisations should be asked to 
take up the work of training welfare workers. 
The establishments of workers’ committees in all 
industrial establishment was also urged but very 
little progressappears to have been made so far 
in this direction. 

In the Bombay Presidency except in the case 
of the Shfrlapur Spinning and Weaving Mills in 
Sholapur and the Currimbhoy Ebrahim Work¬ 
men’s Institute at Bombay, no other employers 
have employed any special welfare officers or 
workers to conduct their welfare activities. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has recently appointed a welfare officer 
with an office and staff to co-ordinate the various 
welfare activities that have been carried on by 
the Steel Company. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, except ar i 
the Empress Mills, no regular staff of welfare 
officer and workers has been appointed. 

In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation employ a full-time welfare superin¬ 
tendent and a trained staff consisting of 4 
doctors, 5 nurses, 8 matrons, 8 compounders, 
about a dozen midwives, 19 teachers and 2 
sergeant patrols. 

Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Company have 
recently engaged the services of a superintendent 
to organise welfare work for their employees. 

Provision of Educational Facilities by Em¬ 
ployers. —A problem which is now assuming 
great importance is that relating to the education 
of the children of the workers from among whom 
the future supply of labour will be drawn but 
progress in this direction is necessarily slow as 
many workers do not keep their families with 
them for a sufficiently long period. The educa¬ 
tion of the adult workers presents difficulties 
because of the indifference of the average worker 
to education after the long hours of work in a 
factory. It is, however, being gradulally 
realised that the efficiency of the workers cannot 
be sufficiently improved without education and 
some enlightened employers in the country 
have taken whatever measures that were possible 
to promote education among their workers also 
among their children whom they hope in time to 
attract to their mills. The nature of the special 
facilities provided in each Province for the 
education of the workers and their children are 
briefly as follows : 

In Bengal, attempts have been made by some 
mills to set up day and night schools but many of 
such schools are reported to have been closed 
owing to the lack of interest shown by the 
employees. Except for the facilities for tech¬ 
nical training that are provided at the 
Icchapur Rifle Factory, the Cossipore Gun and 
Shell Factory and the Government Weaving 
School at Serampore there is little or no 
organised provision for industrial and vocational 
training in the industrial centres in Bengal. 

In Bombay, the Bombay Municipality has 
introduced compulsory education in F and G 
Wards which are chiefly peopled by millhands. 
In the Government factories at Kirkee, the 
Kirkee Education Society which is well supported 
by the factory authorities conducts six night 
schools. The Gokak Falls Mills Company 
manltatns one night school for adult workers. 
In Ahmedabad one mill runs a school for half- 


timers and eight mills maintain schools for 
workers’ children. Three mills in the Sholapur 
district and the Government workshop at Dapur 
provide for the primary education of half- 
timers. 

The Social Service League, Bombay, main¬ 
tains 9 night schools and a ’textile Technical 
School at Parel, for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual mill workers. The 
Bombay Y.M.C.A. conducts 14 night schools 
with an average daily attendance of about 200. 
The Ahmedabad Labour Union conducted in 
1928, 10 day schools, 12 night schools, one 

Nursery school, one boarding school for boys and 
one boarding school for girls. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has established a Technical Institute 
at Jamshedpur to train in theory and practice 
certain selected students for positions in the 
operating departments. The Company also 
maintains twenty-two schools for the education 
of the children of its employees. 

In Madras, seventy factories registered under 
the Indian Factories Act have provided schools 
for half-timers and in some cases for employes’ 
children also. The Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills maintain a day as well as a night school. 
The day school is an elementary school with 5 
standards and has a technical section attached 
to it. 

In Burma, very few firms provide facilities for 
education. The Burma Oil Company maintains 
schools in the Yenang-Yaung Oilfield for about 
800 children and proposes to start a night school 
for its employees. The Burma Corporation 
makes an annual donation of Rs. 1,000 for the 
maintenance of the Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School at Namtu and is also constructing a school 
at Bawdwin for the education of the children of 
its employees. 

In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation maintained in 1928 four day schools 
for boys and girls, two night schools and two 
industrial classes, for employees. The Elgin 
Mills at Cawnpore, the United Agra Mills, Agra, 
and the B. N. W. Railway Workshops at Gorakh¬ 
pur also provide for the education of the children 
of the employees. 

In the Punjab, only the new Egerton Woollen 
Mills Company, Dhariwal, maintains a school. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Empress Mills in Nagpur have Nursery and 
primary classes for the children in the creches. 
The educational work outside the mills is 
conducted by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which has established 9 centres where 
the mill-workers reside. Of these, 8 centres 
have night schools. The Empress Mills also 
make annual contributions of about Rs. 3,500 to 
other schools where the children of the work¬ 
people study. 

i In Assam, some of the tea gardens maintain 
schools for children; but these schools are not 
popular as the labourers are generally recruited 
from the aboriginal tribes with whom education 
is at a discount, particularly as it interferes with 
the earnings of their children who find employ¬ 
ment in the gardens. Hie Assam Oil Company 
maintains a Middle English School and the 
Assam Railways and Trading Company provides 
a Middle English and a Primary School for the 
children of their employees. No industry provides 
schools for adult labourers. 
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Recreation. —Railways as a group are the 
largest employers of labour in India and their 
welfare work is therefore being dealt with 
separately. All Railways provide facilities for 


Name of Railway. 


North-Western Kailway 
bast Indian Railway 
Eastern Bengal Railway 
Burma Railways 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway .. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 

Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway 

South Indian Railway 


Each institute is regarded as a club provided 
by the Railway free of rent. The Institutes 
provide for a reading room, indoor and outdoor 
games, etc., and arc generally self-supporting 
although grants are made from tine funds to 
meet the recurring expenses in deserving cases. 
The railways also undertake to recover the 
subscriptions of the members through the 
paysheets and to remit them to the manager of 
the institute. The membership of the institutes 
is compulsory on some railways. 

Si>orts committees and athletic clubs have 
been formed on several railways, e.g., 
the G.l.P. and the East Indian Railways with 
the object of promoting athletic sports among 
the employees and organizing tournaments. 
The Indian Railway Athletic Association has 
been recently formed for the promotion and 
development of inter-railway athletic competi¬ 
tions of all kinds. This is a registered association 
and it membership is open to the Railway 
Board and its subordinate offices as well as to 
railways which are parties to the Indian 
Railway Conference Association, lntcr-districts 
or inter-divisional competitions arc also run 
by local sports committees with the idea of 
encouraging sports among all classes of staff. 
The inter-railway boxing wrestling and foot-ball 
competitions arc arranged in four groups. 

The cinema shows and magic lantern lectures 
which are being recently organized for the 
recreation of railway employees are growing 
in popularity with the staff. 

Education. —Almost all Railways provide 
facilities for the education of their illiterate 
staffs as well as the children of Railway 
employees. The progress made in this direc¬ 
tion on each railway may be briefly stated as 
follows:— 

The N. W. Railway have started two experi¬ 
mental schools for adult workers in the run¬ 
ning locomotive sheds at Lahore and Slbi 
respectively. It is also intended to open 


recreation for their employees and their children. 
The number of recreational clubs or institutes 
provided on each railway are shown in the 
following table:— 


Number of 

Institutes. 

Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 

Indians. 

i 

32 

19 

33 

26 

11 

14 

15 in all. 


27 

29 (2 for all 


nationalities). 

17 

12 

14 

19 

24 ' 

7 

19 ill all. 



another at Kotri shed shortly. The experi¬ 
ment has so far been confined to the locomotive 
staff as the majority of the staff in this branch 
are illiterate and education provides a great 
inducement in that wages can practically be 
doubled by qualifying for promotion to the higher 
grades of running staff. The East Indian Rail¬ 
way provide 37 schools for the employees 
of the Operating Department. The Eastern 
Bengal Railwuy provide 9 night schools for 
adult employees, the daily average attendance 
at these schools being 309. On the Burma 
Railways educational facilities for adult work¬ 
men have hitherto proved a failure and another 
experimental school lias recently been opened 
for firemen. 

The B. B. & C. 1. Railway have recently 
opened classes for impaiting instruction in the 
three R’s at 3 centres on the Broad Gauge and 
3 on the Metre Gauge systems. As an induce¬ 
ment to study, a bonus of Rs. 5 is paid to each 
man passing a simple test. On the A. B. Rail¬ 
way, the Locomotive Department holds classes 
at Luiiding, Badarpur and Chittagong to assist 
drivers to qualify as “ English speaking ” 
whieh grade carries a higher pay. The 
only facilities given by the B. & N. W. Railway 
are first aid classes and subjects of a tech¬ 
nical nature in the Locomotive Department. The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway provides 14 schools 
for imparting elementary training in reading, 
writing and rudimentary arithmetic to Indian 
drivers, shunters and firemen so as to enable 
them to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the rules and orders affecting train working. 
On the M. S. M. Railway there are two 
night schools at Hubli and Guntakal respectively 
both of which receive financial support from the 
Company. 

Schools for the education of adult workmen 
do not exist on the G. I. P. Railway but a school 
is established at Bina for imparting technical 
instruction and conducting refresher courses 
in Railway working. 
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For Workers’ Children. —The facilities pro¬ 
vided for the education of thej children of 
railway employees are as under : 

97 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children and 123 schools for Indian children 
are maintained at suitable centres and the total 
number of pupils on the rolls is 4,155 and 15,967 
respectively. The total expenditure fiom revenue 
on the European and Anglo-Indian schools is 
Rs. 402 lakhs per annum and on the Indian 
schools Us. 1*4 lakhs. The Railway Depart¬ 
ment also aids certain schools for children of 
railway employees. The total number of 
children in railway aided schools is 3,521 (Euro¬ 
pean and Anglo-Indian) and 7,704 (Indian) 
and the total annual grants made by the Rail¬ 
way are Rs. 49,365 and Its. 46,584 respectively. 
The Railway Department also gives direct 
financial assistance to its employees towards the 
education of their children in certain hill schools. 
The total expenditure on this account in 1927- 
28 was Rs. 3*5 lakhs for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and Rs. 28*8 thousands for Indians. 

Facilities arc also afforded by the grant of 
passes and concession tickets to enablo the 
children to attend schools. 

The present methods of assistance have re¬ 
cently evoked public criticism on the score of 
their being more favourable to European and 
Anglo-Indian employees than to the Indian 
and with a view to eliminating all trace of 
racial discrimination the Railway Board placed 
Mr. C. E. W. Jones, C.I.E., I.E.S., on special 
duty in 1927 with instructions to collect all 
facts and figures regarding the assistance given 
by railways for the education of the children 
of their employees. On a consideration of Mr. 
Jones’ report tho Board have now formulated 
their future policy on the following lines 

All railway schools would be transferred to 
local authorities or private bodies, special grants 
being given out of railway funds where neces¬ 


sary. Tho assistance given by the Railway 
Department would be confined to employees 
who draw pay below a prescribed maximum 
and obliged to send their children to boarding 
schools. The assistance would take tho form 
of grants to the employees of a fixed proportion 
not exceeding one-half of the board and tuition 
fees, the proportion depending upon the pay 
drawn by the parent and falling with the increase 
in pay. The assistance would be open to all 
employees without distinction of community, 
raco or creed. 

Several companies’ railways have also signified 
their willingness to adopt a similar policy. But 
the question is still receiving further considera¬ 
tion because of tho representations received in 
connexion with the scheme. 

Welfare Funds. —Tho fine funds to which 
are credited the provident funds bonuses 
forfeited as well as the fines inflicted on the staff, 
have formed a valuable source from which it 
has been possible for Agents to give assistance 
to the subordinate staff for recreation and edu¬ 
cational purposes as well as compassionate 
grants in cases of exceptional hardship. Tho 
principal railways contributed in 1928-29 
Rs. 8L thousand for schools and Rs. 3*06 lakhs 
for recreation clubs from the fine fund. 

Co-operation.— The Railway Administration 
have noticed tliat heavy indebtedness, degrades 
tho employee and impairs his efficiency and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of co-operative credit societies and co-operative 
stores by the employees. 

Co-operative Credit Societies have been 
formed on all railways and are managed by 
committees generally elected from among the 
shareholders. But in some cases, the heads 
of the departments are required to be the chair¬ 
men of tho Committees and they have power to 
nominate some of tho members of tho 

committee. 


WAGES. 


It was in 1873 that one of the earliest attempts i census, which was due in 1921-22, was aban- 
to collect wage statistics in India was made by I doned exeept in Madras and the Punjab. In 
issuing instructions to District Officers to submit I 1921 an attempt was made by the Government 
half yearly returns showing the overage monthly | of India to hoid an All-India census of industrial 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskilled wages with the active and voluntary co-operation 
labour. The returns thus collected were utilized of employers, but nothing could be done partly 
for compiling a series of comparable statistics because a number of employers cither failed 
of wages for selected Districts in each Province to submit returns or submitted incomplete 
and these statistics were published in the pub- returns and partly because neither the Central 
lication “ Prices and Wages ” issued annually nor the Local Governments were able to provide 
by the Director General of Commercial lntelli- the staff required for the purpose owing to 
genco and Statistics. A reference, however, financial stringency. The annual issues of 
to Mr. Dutt’s Report on an Enquiry into Rise Prices and Wages were also suspended in 1923 
of Prices in India would show that these sta- as a result of retrenchment and no regular 
tistics were found to be wholly unreliable and official wage statistics are now published for 
consequently these half yearly returns from British India as a whole. 

District Officers have been discontinued since 

1910. In their place a quinquennial wage census In the United Provinces a scheme for a census 
was adopted in all Provinces, except in the of Industrial Wages to be taken along with the 
Central Provinces where an annual return regular census was considered but was not 
was obtained from District Officers. The first carried through. A periodical survey of wages 
quinquennial wage census was held in 1911-12 has been carried out every five years since 1912 
and the second in 1916-17. The statistics regard- in the Punjab. These surveys deal with the 
ing wages continued to be published in “Prices wages of certain classes of workers in three 
and Wages ” which gave the results of tho principal towns, in selected villages unaffected 
quinquennial wage censuses in respect of a few by urban conditions, and at certain Railway 
urban and rural occupations. As the statistics stations to secure a means of comparison with 
were still far from satisfactory the third wage rural wages in the same neighbourhood. Beyond 
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the figures of average monthly wages of certain Assam, was made in 1921-22 by a Committee 
classes of labour submitted by factories in all appointed by the Government of that Province. 
Provinces every year for inclusion in the annual The Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
Reports on the Administration of the Indian conducted three enquiries into the wages of 
Factories Act, no regular and detailed statistics workers in the cotton mills in the Bombay 
of industrial wages are available in Bengal and Presidency in 1921, 1923 and 1926 respectively. 
In the Central Provinces and Berar. In Madras Apart from these enquiries, the Labour Office 
quinquennial wages censuses have been con- has also conducted enquiries into (1) Wages of 
ducted since 1908 showing the average wages of ; peons in Bombay, (2) Agricultural Wages, (3) 
certain artisans (as well as farm servants em- Wages of Municipal workers, (4) Clerical Wages 
ployed in agricultural labour) in respect of in Bombay City and (5) Wages of Printing 

homogenous tracts and districts. These cen- Press Workers in selected Printing Presses in 

suses, however, only related to rural and urban j Bombay City. Tho results of all these enquiries 
wages and not to industrial wages. A thorough except the last have been published either in 

investigation of the conditions of labour, and the form of special Reports or in the “ Labour 

particularly the rates of wages on tea estates in Gazette.*’ 

WAGE RATES, 


Agriculture. —Whether wages paid to agri¬ 
cultural labour in India have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living is, for several 
reasons, a very difficult question to answer. 
Firstly conditions vary sc markedly between 
province and province* that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to obtain accurate and comparable figures 
of wages for different classes of agricultural 
labour. Secondly there exists a variety of 
methods adopted for remunerating tho workers 
engaged in different agricultural areas in India. 
For example, in tho Punjab, there are four 
forms of wages, such as (a) purely cash wages, 
(b) cash wages with supplements which may 
consist of food, tobacco, lodging, bedding, 
clothing, etc., (c) purely grain wages, and (d) 
wages other than in cash or grain. In the Punjab 
the last quinquennial wages survey was held 
in December 1927. This survey shows that the 
following were the average daily wages of tho 
three important classes of agricultural labour 
in rural areas in the Punjab:—• 

Carpenters .. .. 16 to 32 annas a day. 

Masons .. .. 16 to 38 annas a day. 

Unskilled labourers .. to 16i annas day. 

As regards the last occupation it may be 
pointed out that the most frequent wage was 
between 71 to 8J- annas. Tho Labour Office 
of tho Government of Bombay published a 
Report in 1924 of an Enquiry into Wages in 
Agriculture whicli gave the average daily earn¬ 
ings of three classes of agricultural labour, viz., 
skilled labour, ordinary labour and field labour 
in each of the 26 districts of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency separately for urban arreas and rural areas 


for each of 23 years from 1900 to 1922. The 
figures for each year from 1923 to 1927 have 
been published in the Bombay Administration 
Rei>orts. The wages prevailing in other pro¬ 
vinces for similar types of labour do not com¬ 
pare very unfavourably with wages in the 
Bombay Presidency for any particular year 
for which a comparison is made. This state¬ 
ment requires an important qualification. It 
is not meant that the money amounts actually 
paid are similar. The rates of wages in different 
provinces vary according to the extent of their 
industrialisation and money wages in provinces 
which are mainly agricultural are on a lower 
level than the money wages in Provinces which 
are highly industrialised such as Bombay and 
Bengal. There is no doubt whatever that 
wages have considerably improved in all parts 
of India between 1918 to 1928. Taking the 
Bombay Presidency as a whole the downward 
tendency in the level of wages which set in 
1925 and continued up to the end of 1927 was 
checked during the year 1928 during which 
period wages of all classes of agricultural labour, 
except field labour in urban areas and ordinary 
labour in rural areas, either remained stationary 
or showed a definite upward tendency. 

Comparison of conditions in India to-day 
with the pre-war year shows that during this 
particular period the condition of the Indian 
labourer has undoubtedly improved. This 
is amply proved by the figures given below 
showing the index numbers of daily average 
wages of skilled laboureres, ordinary labourers 
and field labourers for urban areas and for 
rurual areas for the Bombay Presidency. 


Agkicultukal Wages (Nominal). 


Index Numbers for the Bombay Presidency (including Bind) 1913—100. 



Urban areas. 

Rural Areas. 

Year. 

Field 

Ordinary 

Skilled 

Field 

Ordinary 

Skilled 


Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

1921 

179 

184 

180 

159 

148 

166 

1922 

189 

192 

196 

170 

162 

179 

1923 

200 

200 

196 

171 

171 

187 

1924 

195 

196 

209 

176 

181 

101 

1925 

221 

208 

224 

206 

181 

211 

1926 

221 

204 

216 | 

198 

181 

215 

1927 

200 

192 

211 

176 

176 

206 

1928 

191 ! 

192 

212 I 

186 

175 

210 
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The Colton Textile Industry-—The most 
Important centres of the cotton textile industry 
in India are situated in the Bombay Presidency. 
The main sources of information as regards the 
wages paid in this industry are the Reports of 
three Enquiries conducted by the Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay, into Wages and 
Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

It is claimed that the 1926 Enquiry as com¬ 
pared with the previous two Enquiries, was more 
satisfactory in its method, more detailed in its 
scope and more accurate and reliable in its 
results as the information collected related to 
each individual worker and not to groups of 
wprkers in each occupation as was the case in 
the previous Enquiries. The results of this 
Enquiry give among other things, figures for 
average daily earnings of all occupations of 
cotton mill operatives, average monthly earnings 
for operatives covered in Bombay and Sholapur, 
the average number of days worked, the number 
of operatives working ‘ Full time ' i.e., working 
on all the working days during the Census month, 
the average earnings of these working full time, 
frequency of attendance for the mills in Bombay, 
the percentage absenteeism by departments and 
details regarding amounts of bonuses secured by 
the workers. 

Wages in the Bombay and the Sholapur mills 
are paid monthly irrespective of the fact whether 
they are based on time rates or piece rates or 
fixed on a daily or a monthly basis or in any other 
manner. While in the case of the Ahmedabad 
mills wages are paid fortnightly or by ‘ haptas ’ 
referring to a period generally of 14 days for 
piece workers and to a period of 16 days for time 
workers. 

Different systems arc adopted at these three 
centres with regard to the methods of calculating 
wages. In the case of the mills in Bombay City 
there is first a “ basic " rate to which is added a 
dearness allowance of 80 per cent, for malepiecc 
workers and 70 per cent, for male time workers 
and all female workers. Those mills which grant 
a good attendance bonus add the amount o f the 
bonus granted, to the gross wage from which 
are deducted any fines that might be inflicted 
before arriving at the net wages payable. 

The term ‘ basic ’ in the ease of the Bombay 
mills may be generally considered to apply to 
the pre-war year although in the case of some 
individual mills it might apply to any year 
between 1913 and 1918 in which year the first 
increase of 15 per cent, was granted as dearness 
allowance. This was increased to 35 per cent, 
on the 1st January 1919. The next increase 
granted on 1st February 1920 was 20 per cent, 
extra to male workers on time rates and to female 
workers both on time and piece rates, and 40 
per oent, extra to male operatives on piece 
rates—the total percentages amounting to 55 
and 75 respectively. On the 1st November 
1920 the 55 per cent, was raised to 70 per cent, 
and the 76 per cent, to 80 per cent. There have 
been no changes in these percentages since the 
year 1921. 

In the Ahmedabad mills there is a complete 
lack of uniformity in the methods adopted for 
calculating the different additions and deductions 
before arriving at the final earnings. 


The methods of calculating wages in Sholapur 
are different from those in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. There are five items which go to 
make the full wage of an operative. These 
items are (1) the basic rate, (2) dearness allow¬ 
ance which is 35 per cent, in the case of all female 
workers and all male time workers and 40 per¬ 
cent. in the case of all male piece workers, 
(3) the number of grace days granted for which 
payment is made, (4) bonus, and (5) the benefit 
derived for the grain concession. The following 
table gives the average daily earnings by centres 
for all adult male operatives, all adult female 
operatives, all children and all adult operatives, 
covered by the 1926 Enquiry :— 


Centre. 

Average daily earnings for. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children 

All 

adults. 


Its.a. p. 

Its. a. p.l 

Its. a. p.l 

Rs.a. p. 

Bombay .. 

1 8 0 j 

0 11 11 


1 5 3 

Ahmeda¬ 

1 6 8 

0 12 6 

0 5 6 

14 8 

bad. 

Sholapur . 

10 5 

0 6 8 

© 

o 

0 14 8 


The average monthly earnings of all workers 
in mills selected for the 1926 Enquiry at Bombay 
and Sholapur in the month of July 1926 in each 
age and sex group were as follows - 


Sex and 

CENTRE. 

Age group. 

Bombay. 

Sholapur. 

Men 

Its. a. p. 

37 10 2 

Rs. a. p. 

23 15 5 

Women 

17 12 4 

9 15 7 

Children 


5 10 4 

All adults 

32 ii 0 

21 7 9 


The following table shows by centres for each 
sex and age group the average monthly earnings 
of all operatives who worked on all the working 
days in the census months for Bombay and 
Sholapur and for Ahmedabad. The figures for 
Ahmedabad were arrived, at by multiplying the 
average daily earnings by 27. 

Average monthly earnings of Full Time Workers. 


Sex and 

Age group. 

Centre. 

Bombay. 

Ahmeda¬ 

bad. 

Sholapur. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Men 

44 3 6 

38 8 0 

20 10 2 

Women 

20 4 6 

20 15 3 

11 0 7 

Children 


9 4 6 

0 13 10 

All adults 

40 4 6 

; 

35 0 3 

24 0 1 
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Occupations. 


Men. 

Head Jobbers 
Other Jobbers 
Mixing Nawghanies . 
Drawing Frame Ten¬ 
ters 

Stubbing Frame Ten¬ 
ters 

Inter Frame Tenters. 
Roving Frame Ten¬ 
ters 

Ring Siders 
Ring Doifers 
Winders 
Warpers 

Creelers 
Front Sizers 
Back Sizers 
Two Loom Weavers. 
All Weavers 

Front Folders 
Back Folders 
Narangs 
Engine Drivers 
Firemen 


Average Daily 
Earnings in 

Occupations. 

Average Daily 
Earnings in 

Bom¬ 

bay 

July 

1926. 

Ahmed- 

abad 

May 

1926. 

Shola- 
pur 
July 
1926. [ 

Bom¬ 

bay 

July 

1926. 

Ahmed- 

abad 

May 

1926. 

Shola- 

pur 

July 

1926. 

Rs.a. p. 

Rs.a. 

P. 

Rs.a. p. 

Men. 

Rs.a. p. 

Rs.a. 

P 

Rs.a. p. 

3 

15 4 

.1 1 

8 

2 13 5 

Turners 

2 13 2 

2 6 

7 

18 2 

2 

4 0 

1 11 

9 

1 12 1 

Blacksmiths 

2 10 6 

2 5 

3 

2 0 0 

1 

2 2 

0 14 

7 

0 12 5 

Tinsmiths 

2 9 2 

2 2 

0 

1 11 2 






Masons 

2 10 

2 5 

4 

15 6 

1 

4 8 

1 1 

3 

0 12 4 

Moulders 

2 12 4 

2 2 

7 

2 3 9 

1 

6 3 

l 3 

0 

0 13 3 

Assistant Moulders .. 

2 3 10 

1 4 

1 

0 10 4 

1 

4 6 

1 0 

11 

0 12 9 

('a renters 

2 7 5 

2 9 

2 

1 10 11 






Fitters .. 

2 15 4 

2 10 

1 

2 6 9 

1 

3 8 

1 0 

4 

0 11 4 

Assistant Fitters .. 

1 9 4 

1 6 

6 

1 3 3 

1 

0 3 

0 15 

2 

0 11 5 






0 

12 1 

0 10 

7 

0 8 1 

Oilers 

12 6 

1 2 

7 

0 13 11 

0 

14 10 

0 13 

3 

0 7 10 

Modes 

12 0 

l 9 

7 

0 12 1 

2 

1 9 

2 1 

7 

1 12 8 

Coolies 

0 15 11 

0 14 

1 

0 11 3 






Sweepers 

0 13 6 

0 13 

3 

0 10 8 

0 

13 2 

0 10 

7 

0 9 8 






3 

1 8 

l 13 

7 

19 9 

Women. 





1 

9 9 

0 15 

9 

10 8 






1 

13 4 

l 13 

rj 

1 9 9 

Waste pickers 

0 8 8 

0 8 

5 

0 4 10 

1 

13 11 

1 14 

i 

1 5 11 

Ring Siders 

0 15 2 

0 15 

1 

0 11 0 






Ring Doifers 

0 11 5 

0 10 

5 

0 7 10 

0 

13 9 

0 15 

9 

0 11 10 

Winders 

0 12 10 

0 12 

7 

0 6 4 

0 

15 0 

0 15 

i 

0 11 1 






2 

1 10 

1 5 

10 

1 14 4 

Heelers 

0 10 11 

0 14 

5 

0 6 9 

4 

3 10 1 11 

i 

3 11 5 

Collies .. .. 

0 9 6 

0 9 

9 

0 6 7 

1 

5 4 17 

l 

1 3 9 

Sweepers .. .. 

0 8 8 

0 9 

2 

0 5 9 


The available information in connexion with cotton mill workers in other provinces is 
reproduced below. 


Occupation. 

Central 
Provings. 
Range of 
wages per 
month 
(in one mill) 

Bengal. 
Range of 
wages per 
month. 

Punjab. 
Average 
wage per 
month. 

Madras. 

Average 

dally 

earnings. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p.j 

Spinner Piecer 




15 to 24 

15-12-0 to 
28-8-0 

40 

27 0 0 

0 9 9 

Weaver 

Dyer 




22 to 50 

15 to 26 

38 0 0 

23 0 0 

0 15 11 

Doffer 

Frame Tenter 

Reelers (women) .. 
Warper 

Sizer 

Finisher 




14 to 15 

20 to 29 

10 to 17 

21 to 38 

20 to 39 

17 to 32 

16-8-0 to 23 ■ 
15-4-0 to 
23-8-0 

12 to 14 

22 0 0 


Blacksmiths 

Turners 

Carpenters .. 

Fitters 




62 to 92 

62 to 92 

39 to 62 

62 to 122 

34 to 43 

31 to 50 

22 

33 to 46 


.... 
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Jute Indueti'y. 

The lute industry holds the premier position amongst the industries in the Bengal Presidency. 
The following table gives the average monthly wages of some important occupations in a Jute 
mill, The figures are not the exact averages of wages of the total number of employees in the 
industry. They are averages obtained from the actual payments made in some representative 
mills. 


Average monthly wages. 


Department. 

Designation. 

Multiple 

shift. 

Single 

shift. 


Men. 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Roving Machines .. 

Hovers 

12 

15 

0 

14 

7 

0 

Shifters . 

12 

0 

0 

14 

2 

0 

Spinning Frames. 

Warp spinners 

13 

4 

0 

16 

14 

0 

Weft spinners 

10 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 


Bobbin cleaners 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Winding. 

Warj) winders (piece workers) .. 

21 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 


Weft „ ( „ ) .. 

26 

8 

0 

28 

2 

0 

Weaving. 

Hessian weavers ( „ „ ) 

28 

3 

0 

31 

0 

0 


Sacking weavers (piece-workers) 

29 

5 

0 

32 

1 

0 

Dressing and Beaming 

Sack sewing workers Sewing 

Beamers and dressers 

28 

8 

0 

32 

0 

0 

machine. 

Machine sewers (piece) . . 

21 

11 

0 

25 

10 

0 

Engineering Section Engine Staff. 

Oilers .. .. .. 

19 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 


Firemen .. . 

28 

1 

0 

30 

2 

0 

Workshop hands— 

Mason 

34 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Machine shop fitting .. 

Carpenters (Chinese) 

85 

0 

0 

93 

5 

0 

Carpenters (Indian) 

30 

0 

0 

33 

2 

0 


Turners (Metal) 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

Tin Smithy . 

TinSmith. 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Blacksmith shop .. 

Blacksmith 

Women. 

30 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

Batching Softners 

Fedders 

11 

12 

0 

13 

5 

0 


Receivers .. 

11 

8 

0 

13 

5 

0 

Teasers 

Preparing Breaker Carding Ma¬ 

Feeders . 

9 

0 

0 

12 

9 

0 

chines 

Feeders 

9 

8 

0 

11 

13 

0 


Receivers ., 

9 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Finishing Carding Machines 

Feeders . 

10 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

Receivers .. 

9 

7 

0 

U 

0 

0 

Drawing machines 

Feeders 

10 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Receivers .. 

10 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Boving machines .. 

Feeders 

10 

0 

0 

11 

6 

0 

Sweepers 

9 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Twist Frames . 

Twisters. 

13 

8 

0 

14 

15 

0 

Weaving. 

Sweepers .. 

12 

1 

0 

12 

10 

0 

Sack Sewing . 

Hand Sewers . 

13 

5 

0 

14 

11 

0 


It will be seen from the above table that there is an appreciable monetary advantage to workers 
in the single-shift system. 
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MINES. 

The tables given below show the dally earnings in the month of December for each of two years 
1927 and 1928 for workers in the main occupations in coalfields and the other important 
mines, in British India. 

Daily earnings of underground workers in important coalfields in British India . 


Over men & 
Sirdars 
Foremen & 


Miners. 


Loaders. 


Coalfields. 


Mates. 


1927. 


1928. 


1927. 


1927. 


1928. 



Its 

. a. 

1 

I». 

1 Its. a. 

p. 

| Its. a. 

p. 

1 Its. a. 

p. 

Its. a. 

p. 

K». a. 

p. 

Jharia (Bihar and Orissa) 

1 

4 

9 

1 

4 

9 

0 

14 

3 

0 

13 

0 

i 0 

10 

9 

0 

10 

9 

itaniganj (Bengal)) 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

9 

0 

12 

9 

0 

12 

6 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

3 

Oiridih (Bihar and Orissa) 

1 

6 

0 

1 

7 

3 

0 

13 

3 

0 

13 

9 

o 

11 

9 

0 

10 

9 

Assam 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

9 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Punjab 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

3 

0 

13 

3 

0 

14 

3 

0 

ir> 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Baluchistan 

1 

7 

9 

1 

10 

3 

0 

12 

3 

l 

3 

3 

1 0 

13 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Pench Valley (C.P.) . 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

1 

0 

6 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

0 


II. 


Coalfields. 

Skilled Labour. 

i 

Unskilled Labour 

Females. 

| 1927. 

1928. 

1927. J 

1928. j 

1927. 

1928. 

Jharia (Bihar and Orissa) 

Itaniganj (Bengal).. 

Oiridih (Bihar and Orissa) 

its. a. p. 
0 11 9 

0 12 9 
0 14 6 

its. a. p. 
0 13 0 

0 12 0 
0 14 0 

Its. a. p 

0 9 l 

0 9 i? 

0 8 0 

Its. a. p. 

0 9 9 

O 9 0 

0 7 9 

Its. a. p. 
0 8 9 

0 7 3 

0 5 3 

Us. a. p. 
0 8 9 

0 7 0 

0 0 9 

Assam 

Punjab 

Baluchistan .. .. .. 

Pench Valley (C.P.) 

13 6 

0 14 0 
0 12 9 

0 8 0 

1 2 ol 

0 15 0 
0 15 0 

0 9 0 

0 15 3 
0 0 9 
12 0 
0 7 3 

0 13 9 
0 9 3 

0 ’8 0 

0 12 9 

0 7 6 

0 *7 6 


Daily Earnings of Workers engaged on “ Open Workings ” in Important Coalfields in 

British India. 


Coalfields. 

Over Men and 
Sirdars Foremen 
and Mates. 

Miners. 

Loaders. 

1927. 

1928. 

1927. 

1928. 

1927. 

1928. 

Jliaria (Bihar and Orissa) 

Itaniganj (Bengal). 

Giridih (Bihar and Orissa) 

Assam 

Punjab . 

Baluchistan 

Pench Valley (C. P.) . 

Its. a. p. 
116 
110 
14 6 
12 9 
10 6 

Its. a. p. 
12 6 
1 14 9 

10 0 
13 0 
116 

Rs. a. p. 
0 14 9 

0 13 3 

0 13 6 

1 4 3 

13 0 

Its. a. p. 
0 14 0 

0 9 0 

0 12 0 
15 6 

10 0 

Rs. a. p. 
0 7 9 

0 10 0 
0 11 3 

13 6 

Rs. a. p. 
0 5 6 
0 7 0 

0 9 0 
1 3 0 
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Mines , 


ii. 


Coalfields. 

Skilled Labour 

Unskilled Labour 

Females. 

1927. 

1928. 

1927. 

1928. 

1927. 

1928. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs.a. p. 

Jharia (Bihar and Orissa) 

0 12 3 

0 10 0 

0 0 9 

0 7 9 

0 8 6 

0 8 3 

Raniganj (Bengal). 

Giridih (Bihar and Orissa) 

0 12 0 
0 14 3 

0 11 0 

0 8 3 

0 8 6 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 

0 5 0 

0 6 0 
0 6 0 

Assam 

Punjab .. .. 

Baluchistan 

1 7 3 

10 0 

110 

10 9 

13 9 

14 0 

Pench Valley (C. P.) . 


0 *8 0 


0 *0 0 


0*6 0 


Daily Earnings of Labourers working on Surface in important Coalfields in British India. 


Coalfields. 


Jharla (Bihar and Orissa) 
Raniganj (Bengal). • 
Giridlh (Bihar and Orissa) 
Assam 

Punjab . 

Baluchistan 
Bench Valley (C. P.) 



Daily earnings of labourers working in underground mines other than coalfields 


Mining fields excluding coal. 


Mica- 

Bih ar <fc Orissa .. 
Madras 
Manganese— 

Central Provinces 
Madras 
Limestone— 

Central Provinces 
Iron— 

Bihar & Orissa . 
Burma .. 

Tin— 

Burma .. 

Salt— 

Punjab .. 

China Clay— 

Bihar Orissa . 
Slate— 

Punjab 
Stone— 

United Provinces 


Skilled labour. 

Unskilled labour. 

Females. 

1927. 

1928. 

1927. 

1928. 

1927. 

1928. 

Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

6 7 9 

0 8 0 

0 5 3 

0 4 9 

O 3 9 

0 4 9 

0 6 0 

0 6 3 

0 4 9 

0 4 9 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

10 0 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 9 

0 7 3 

0 6 6 

2 *6 0 

2 io 0 

1 *0 6 

18 3 



10 9 

2 0 0 

18 0 

12 0 



2 2 3 

0 15 3 

0 9 6 

0 0 0 

13 0 

10 0 

0 4 3 

0 8 0 

0 6 3 

0 4 0 

0 2 6 

0 2 3 
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Daily earning* of worker* engaged in “ open working* ” in mine* other than coal :—- 






Skilled labour. 


Unskilled labour. 



Females. 


Minning fields excluding coal. 























1927. 

1928. 

1927. 

1928. 

1927. 

1928. 





Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Mica—• 




















Bihar & Orissa .. 




0 5 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

9 

Madras 

Manganese— 




0 6 

8 

0 

5 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

6 

Central Provinces 




0 15 

0 

0 

15 

9 

0 

6 

9 

0 

7 

3 

0 

5 

3 

0 

4 

9 

Madras .. 




0 10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

6 

Limestone— 





















Central Provinces 
Tron— 




0 14 

0 

0 

12 

9 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

4 

9 

0 

5 

0 

Bihar & Orissa .. 
Lead— 




0 13 

9 

0 

14 

3 

0 

6 

9 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

9 

0 

5 

9 

Burma 




2 8 

0 




1 

7 

3 

1 

5 

9 







Tin— 

Burma .. 

Salt-—• 




1 15 

6 

1 

15 

6 

1 

9 

9 

1 

5 

0 

0 

11 

3 

0 

12 

0 

Punjab 

China Clay—* 





















Bihar & Orissa .. 
Slate— 






0 

10 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

3 

Punjab 

Stone— 




0 5 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

6 

ft 

6 

0 




0 


9 

United Provinces 






0 

7 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 

6 

4 


Daily earnings of worker* engaged on “ surface ” in mines other than coal :— 


Mica— 





















Biliar & Orissa .. 



0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

6 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

9 

0 

4 

0 

Madras .. 



0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

3 

0 

4 

9 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Manganese-— 





















Central Provinces 



1 

3 

3 

l 

3 

3 

0 

8 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

9 

Madras .. 



0 

9 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

13 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Limestone— 





















Central Provinces 



0 

9 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Iron— 





















Bihar <fe Orissa .. 



0 

15 

3 

l 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

6 

9 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

Lead— 





















Burma 



4 

0 

0 

3 

12 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Tin— 





















Burma 


.. 

2 

0 

9 

2 

4 

9 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 




1 

0 

0 

Salt— 





















Punjab .. 



1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

9 

0 

11 

9 

0 

11 

9 




0 

8 

3 

China Clay— 





















Bihar & Orissa .. 



0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

9 

Slate— 





















Punjab 



0 

4 

3 




0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

0 







Stone— 





















United Provinces 



1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

11 

6 

0 

5 

9 

0 

2 

6 


Gins and Presses. 

The male coolies in the gin factories in 
Madras and the Punjab earn on an average 
annas 8 per day while the female coolies get only 
as. 5-1 and as. 6 respectively. In the Central 
Provinces the average daily earnings of male 
and female coolies are as. 10-2 and As. 5-10 res¬ 
pectively. 

The average daily wages of female press coolies 
in Madras and the Central Provinces amount 
to annas 5-10 while those of male coollea amount 
to annas 9-6 and annas 18-10 respectively. 


The Plantation*.— Labour in the tea gardens 
in Assam is paid on a piece-work basis. 
In addition to the standard daily task which 
the worker must execute In order to earn his 
wages (called IJarira) the labourer is given an 
opportunity at certain seasons to supplement 
hfs earnings by the performance of second 
task the payment for which is known as ticca. 
In some cases where it is impracticable to pres¬ 
cribe a definite task as in leaf plucking at the 
i beginning and the end of the season payment is 
I made by time. A distinctive feature of work 
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Periods of Wage Payments. 

in the gardens is that the labourer usually brings most general system in the case of casual labour 
his family with him and the wife and sometimes is of a daily payment of wages, 
the children are also wage earners. The joint . 

earnings of a family must always be taken into Periods elapsing before payment. —The wait- 

consideration. The average family of a labourer ing period" or the time which elapses between 
has been calculated as consisting of one working the end of the period for which wages are earned 
man, one working woman, about three-tenths of an( l the date of payment varies considerably 
a working child and non-working child and about from industry to industry and from establish- 
two-tenths of an adult non-working dependant, ment to establishment in the same industry. It 
The following table give the average monthly may be generally stated that the longer the wage 
earnings of the labourers in the tea gardens in period the more delayed is the payment of wages. 
Assam. Monthly wages are not paid so promptly as 

Table showing the average family monthly fortnightly wages, weekly wages are withheld 

earnings in the tea gardens in Assam f° r ®till shorter periods and daily wages of 

calculated on the average daily strength casual labour are nearly always paid on the day 

in 1914, 1922 and 1928. on which they are earned or on the following day. 

____Speaking generally the average period of waiting 

may be considered to be 10 to 15 days in the case 
District. 1914. 1922. 1928. of monthly payments, 5 to 7 days for fortnightly 

payments, and 2 to 4 days in the case of weekly 
payments. Another factor which affects the 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. P erlod of waiting is the method of payments. 

Where workers are paid on piece rates, intricate 
Darrang Sadr .. 14 14 1018 15 8 24 15 5 calculations are required to ascertain the 

Mangaidai .. 15 11 5 18 15 4 28 4 2 amount due, and consequently piece rate wages 

Nowgong .. 10 11 9 18 8 10 25 2 7 cannot be paid so promptly as wages of workers 

.Torhat. .. .. 15 7 7 18 0 11 23 4 4 on fixed time rates of pay. 

Sibsagar .. .. J5 15 11 20 1 0 24 12 1 _ , . 

Indebtedness.— Prevails to a very great 
Golaghat ..14 0 11 17 7 4 22 0 5 e *tent among the labourers, but no reliable 

Lakhimpur Sadr . 18 2 4 21 15 2 30 11 3 tores are available except those for the Bombay 

North Lakimpur . 15 13 10 20 4 3 24 4 2 Presidency which were collected by the Bombay 

Caehar Sadr .. 13 13 0 15 0 4 19 2 8 labour Office during its enquiries into the 

liulla Kandi .. 13 11 7 15 8 10 19 10 8 workers’ family budgets for different centres. 

J rom the statistics of the Empress Mills the per- 
North Sylhet .. 13 0 4 14 2 10 20 11 7 centage of labourers indebted appears to be more 

Karimganj .. 13 7 715 14 1 19 11 4 than 50, Though exact figures for the Punjab 

South Sylhet . • 13 15 0 15 13 8 21 7 11 arc n °t available it is reported that the volume 

HabibganJ .. 14 12 116 8 9 21 5 6 of indebtedness amongst the agriculturists is 

greater than anywhere else in Tndia. As 

.-regards urban and industrial labourers it may 

Periods of Wage Payment.— There is a safely be assumed that a greater majority are in 
complete absence of uniformity as regards the debt to their food suppliers. In Madras the 
periods for which payments of wages are made indebtedness of the worker is heavy especially 
in the various important branches of organised in the case of plantations where it is reported 
industry in India. In scarcely any industry is that 75 per cent, of the wages of the labourers 
there a single period of wagep ayment. Different are taken away by money lenders on pay days, 
systems are found in establishments belonging The mine managers of the Jharia coalfields in 
to the same industry and in the same district Bihar and Orissa generally put this figure at one 
and within the same establishment different week’s wages. It is also stated that the extent 
classes of workers are frequently paid for different of indebtedness varies with caste and social 
periods. The month, the fortnight and the week custom. In Bombay City, interest on debts 
are generally the periods of wage payment in forms nearly three per cent, of the total monthly 
Cement and Brick W orks, Cotton Ginning and expenditure. Of the families considered for the 
Pressing Factories. Flour Mills and Engineering Labour Office enquiry no fewer than 47 per cent. 
Works. Monthly payment of wages is mainly were in debt. The extent of the indebtedness of 
adopted for workers in Printing Presses, Munici- the family in debt is ordinarily the equivalent of 

S alities, Tramways and Railways. In the two and a half months’earnings. The extremes 
otton Mill Industry wages are calculated on a were 14 months’ and one third of a month’s 
monthly basis in all the mills outside Alimedabad. earnings respectively. As regards single men. 
In the case of the Ahmedabad mills, wages of for whom 603 budgets were collected, 45 per 
process operatives are calculated on a fortnightly cent, were in debt, the average expenditure on 
basis and of workers in the maintenance depart- interest being as. 12-3 and the average expen- 
ment on a monthly basis, diture on interest for those in debt being 

In mines, tea gardens and rice mills the Rs. 1-11-2 per month. Enquiries for the 
predominant periods of wage payment are a Bombay Port Trust workers showed that over 
month and a week. In jute mills wages are 80 per cent, of the families considered were found 
calculated per week. Wages are calculated on to be in debt. In the majority of cases the 
both the monthly and the fortnightly basis in amount of debt varied from a month’s income to 
the Iron and Steel Industry, Sugar M ills and in four months’ income. In Ahmedabad during 
Tanneries. The system of monthly payment 1926 about 69 per cent, of the families were in 
appears to be universal in its application to debt. The amount of debt varied from a few 
supervisory and clerical staffs engaged in all rupees to many times the monthly income, 
different industrial establishments, while the According to an enquiry made by the Labour 
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Office in the year 1925 into the family 
budgets of cotton mill workers in Sholapur 
City, 63 per cent, of the cotton mill 
workers’ families in Sholapur were in debt, the 
extent of which varied from less than a month’s 
income to many times the monthly income. In 
49 per cent, of cases, however, it was equal to 
between one and four months’ income of the 
family. 

Bonus and Profit Sharing Schemes.— 

“ The successful working of a profit sharing 
scheme pre-supposes the realisation by the 
worker of’an identity between the various 
interests engaged in the concern and a conscien¬ 
tious efforts’on their part to do their best, for its 
maximum success. The employers of labour do 
not feel that labour conditions in India are such 
as to justify the hope that this high ideal of co¬ 
operation will be realised in a substantial 
measure in practice.” The only solitary 
concerns in which profit sharing schemes have 
been tried are the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and in the Buckingham and the Carnatic Mills. 
I 11 1928 the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
introduced a scheme under which a monthly 
bonus based on production is paid to all men 
drawing less than Rs. 300 per mensem or Its. 10 
per day, whose work contributes to the produc¬ 
tion obtained and who have been in the Com¬ 
pany’s service for at least six months. In the 
Buckingham and the Carnatic Mills a bonus is 
paid to the workmen on a basis relative to the 
dividend declared. 

Bonuses are paid for a variety of reasons. 
Some concerns grant bonus for regular atten¬ 
dances and for economical ut ilization of material. 
In some collieries in Bihar and Orissa a worker 


is paid a short of bonus for working six days a 
week. A bonus is also being granted for raising 
and loading extra tubs. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company grant bonuses; (1) for general 
production, (2) iov departmental output, and 
(3) regular attendance. This is paid to all 
employees drawing less than as. 8 per day. The 
Company has also introduced a ‘ Jack pot 
scheme'.’ The idea of this scheme is that if 
50 men are required to perform certain duties 
connected with the operation of any unit and the 
full force is not present, the wages which would 
have been payable to the absentees are dis¬ 
tributed amongst those present. 

The system of paying bonus in addition to a 
cash wage either for better work or for better 
attendance obtains in several industrial concerns 
in the Bombay Presidency and may be said to 
be almost general in textile mills especially in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. An enquiry by the 
Labour Office in 1926-27, showed that in the 
textile industry no fewer than 100 out of the 144 
mills in the Presidency which furnished informa¬ 
tion reported that bonus was granted for regular 
attendance and 76 or 52.8 per cent, stated that 
bonuses were given for turning out work better 
than specified standards. Several cotton gins 
and presses also reported that such bonuses 
were granted but in the majority of such cases, 
these rewards took the form of annual bonuses 
given on the results of a season’s working. In 
a few cases the system is similar to that of profit 
sharing—the bonus payable being dependent on 
the profits made by a concern during the year. 

I Bonuses for better work, were, however, not 
I generally granted in Public Utility Companies, 
Municipalities, commercial offices, and Govern¬ 
ment and other non-factory organisations. 


RAILWAYS. 


Wages.—Owing to the different types of 
grades of pay which are prevalent on the Hall¬ 
ways it is not possible to give particulars for all 
of them. Scales of pay of some important 
classes of railway servants on some principal 


railways have therefore been set out in the 
tables below. The limits of pay given in the 
tables, show the minimum of the lower grade 
and the maximum attainable in the higher 
grade. 


Statement showing scales of pay of important class of Railway servants other than Workshop 
employees and Colliery Staff on the principal Railway. 


Engineering. 


Name of Railway System. 


North-Western Railway. 
Last Indian Railway 
Eastern Bengal Railway .. 
G. I. P. Railway 
B. B. & C. I. Railway 
(Broad-gauge). 

Bengal Nagpur Railway .. 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway. 

M. & S. M. Railway 
South Indian Railway 
Assam Bengal Railway 


Mates. 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

20 

0 

to 

34 

0 

13 

0 

to 

39 

0 

20 

0 

to 

52 

0 

12 

6 

to 

37 

0 

14 

0 

to 

37 

0 

16 

0 

to 

34 

0 

11 

0 

to 

19 

6 

13 

6 

to 

30 

0 

14 

0 

to 

25 

0 

20 

0 

to 

30 

0 


Gangmen. 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

13 

0 

to 

22 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

9 

0 

to 

26 

0 

12 

0 

to 

26 

0 

10 

0 

to 

17 

0 

9 

6 

to 

15 

6 

10 

6 

to 

22 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

14 

0 

to 

16 

0 


Trollcymen. 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

15 

0 

to 

24 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

11 

0 

to 

24 

0 

12 

0 

to 

27 

0 

18 

0 

to 

25 

0 


11 

* 



10 

6 

to 

15 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

14 

0 

to 

16 

0 


per day Senior mites only are in he grade of Rs. 37-3-52. 
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Name of Railway System. 

Traffic. 

Station Masters. 

Guards. 

Signallers. 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

North Western Railway. ., 

45 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

210 

0 

33 

0 

to 

190 

0 

East Indian Railway 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

180 

0 

30 

0 

to 

200 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

40 

0 

to 

350 

0 

45 

0 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

G. 1. P. Railway .. .. 

50 

0 

to 

395 

0 

70 

0 

to 

210 

0 

45 

0 

to 

140 

0 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 

55 

0 

to 

400 

0 

50 

0 

to 

210 

0 

60 

0 to 

70 

0 

(Broad-gauge) 
















Bengal Nagpur Railway 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

35/40 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

Rohilkhand and ICuraaon 
















Railway. 

30 

0 

to 

330 

0 

20 

0 

to 

150 

0 

15 

0 

to 

30 

0 

M, & S. M. Railway 

40 

0 

to 

425 

0 

40 

0 

to 

170 

0 

25 

0 

to 

110 

0 

South Indian Railway 

30 

0 

to 

325 

0 


0 

to 

120 

0 

25 

0 

to 

95 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

40 

0 

to 

450 

0 

40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 


Name of Railway System. 

Traffic. 

Mechanical. 

Goods clerks, Book- i 
ing clerks and Parcel 
clerks. ' 

Ticket Collectors. ' 

| Pointsmen. 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

North Western Railway 

33 

0 

to 

270 

0 

32 

0 

to 

160 

0 

19 

0 

to 

27 

0 

East Indian Railway 

28 

0 

to 

300 

0 

28 

0 

to 

125 

0 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

34 

0 

to 

145 

0 

32 

0 

to 

160 

0 

13 

0 

to 

17 

0 

Great Indian PcninsulaRail- 





« 











way. 

40 

0 

to 

100 

0 

50 

0 

to 

90 

0 

15 

0 

to 

18 

0 

B. B. <fc C. I. Railway 

15 

0 

to 

180 

0(2) 

55 

0 

to 

190 

0 






(Broad-gauge). < 
















Bengal Nagpur Railway .. 

50 

0 

to 

250 

0(5) 

30 

0 

to 

120 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

Rohilklmnd and Ku'maon 
















Railway. 

25 

0 

to 

60 

0(2) 

18 

0 

to 

40 0(6) 

10 

0 

to 

14 

0 

M. & S. M. Railway.. 

75 

0 

to 

180 

0(2) 

25 

0 

to 

80 

0 

15 

0 

to 

16 

8 

South Indian Railway 

25 

0 

to 

125 

0(5) 

25 

0 

to 

100 

0 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

32 

0 

to 

120 

0(2) 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 


Name of Railway System . 

Mechanical. 

Cabinmen. 

Drivers. | 

Firemen. 

1 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

North Western Railway .. 

15 

0 

to 

45 

0 

31 

0 

to 

220 

0 

0 

8J* 

to 

100 

0 

East Indian Railway 






40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

15 

0 

to 

50 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway .. 






34 

0 

to 

220 

0 

13 

0 

to 

90 

0 

Great Indian Peninsula Rall- 
















way. 


05 

0 

0(1) 


72 

0 

to 

310 

0 

16 

4 

to 

32 

8 

B.B. & C.I. Railway (Broad- 






2 

8 

to 

7 

8(3) 

0 

10 

to 

1 12(3) 

gauge). 






5 

0 

to 

11 

0(4) 

2 

8 

to 

4 

8(4) 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 


11 

0 

0 


31 

0 

to 

46 

0(6) 

13 

0 

to 

35 

0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
















Railway. 






35 

0 

to 

200 

0 

16 

0 

to 

50 

0 

M. <fe S. M. Railway.. 






41 

0 

to 

250 

0 

21 

0 

to 

88 

0 

South Indian Railway 

25 

0* 

to 

30 

0 

75 

0 

to 

263 

0 

12 

0 

to 

22 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

16 

0 

to 

25 

0 

30 

0 

to 

275 

0 

14 

0 

to 

60 

0 


* Parcel Clerks only. 

(1) Maximum. 

(2) Goods Clerks only, wages are regulated according to local market rate. 

(3) Indians per day. 

(4) Europeans per day. 

(5) Goods and Parcels Clerks. 

(6) Maximum of the Maximum scale not given. 

f Per day Senior mates only are in the grade of Rs. 37-3-52, 
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Statement showing scales of pay per day of some important skilled labourers in Workshops. 


Name of Railway System. 

Fitters. 

Moulders. 

Welders. 


Rs 

it t 

1>. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

North Western Railway .. 

0 

8 

0 to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

. 0 

0 

to 

2 

8 

() 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

East Indian Railway 

0 

10 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

y y 

2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway .. 

0 

10 

0 „ 

3 

14 

0 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 

» 

3 

2 

3 

(Jreat Indian Peninsula* .. 

50 

0 

0 „ 

86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 

,, 

86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 

,, 

89 

0 

0* 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 

0 

8 

0 „ 

3 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 


3 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 


2 

9 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway .. 

0 

12 

0 „ 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 





















Railway. 

0 

15 

4 „ 

1 

14 

8 



1 

4 

0 





1 

0 

0 



M. <fe 8. M. Railway. . 

0 

7 

0 „ 

5 

4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

to 

5 

4 

() 

0 

12 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Railway 

0 

14 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

0 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 








1 

8 

0 

” 

2 

8 

0 


Name of Itailway System. 


North-Western Railway 
East Indian Jtailway 
Eastern Bengal Railway . . 
Cheat Indian Peninsula "Rail¬ 
way. * 

B. B. <fc C. I. Railway 
Bengal Nagpur Railway . . 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway. 

ct 8. M. Railway,. 

South Indian Railway 
Ah&am Bengal Railway 


Turners. i Carpenters. Blacksmiths. 


Re. 

a. 

P. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Us 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs.a. 

P« 

1 

1 

0 

to 

o 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

,, 

2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

0 

12 

3 

> > 

3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 

» 

3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 ,, 

3 

2 

3 

50 

0 

0 

,, 

89 

0 

0* 

39 

0 

0 

,, 

69 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 „ 

93 

0 

0* 

0 

7 

0 


3 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 


2 

11 

0 

0 

9 

0 3 9 

3 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 


1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 



1 

4 

8 





1 

7 

4 





1 7 

4 



1 

0 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

to 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

11 

4 


2 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 ,, 

2 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

” 

2 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

” 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 ,, 

3 

0 

0 


X. B. —These rates are exclusive of Overtime and Piece-work prollts. 
* The scales of pay for the G. 1. P. Railway are per mensem. 


The following rates may he taken as representatives of daily wages of workshop employees 
in important centres. 


Centre. 

Unskilled. 

Semi-skilled. 

Ordinary skilled. 


As. 

P- 

As. 

!>• 

%■ 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. 

P. 

As. p. 

Bombay .. .. , .. 

14 

0 

to 16 

0 

17 0 

to 24 0 

26 

0 

to 46 0 

Lahore 

10 

0 

» 12 

0 

14 0 

„ 18 0 

14 

0 

„ 40 0 

Lillooah 

9 

0 

„ 11 

0 

10 0 

„ 16 0 

12 

0 

„ 40 0 

Lucknow .. 

7 

6 

„ 10 

9 

10 0 

„ 18 0 

16 

0 

„ 36 0 


Besides the usual pay the employees of the railways are granted allowances and perquisites 
for special work, climatic and local conditions, etc. 
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Extent of Standardisation, 


_tent to villages.—In the absence 

of a completely urbanised industrial labour 
force In India, the practice of remitting 
part of the wages earned by workers in 
industrial contres to their place of origin 
appears to be very common. But no authorised 
or statistical information for a definite period 
of time is available as regards the amounts 
sent by workpeople in this manner. If statistics 
pertaining to this subject wero compiled,, it 
would help a good deal in estimating the agrarian 
contact of Indian industrial workers. In the 
Central Provinces and Berar 80 per cent, of 
immigrants from the United Provinces leave their 
families behind in their villages to look after 
cultivation. These labourers are reported to 
be remitting more than 50 per cent, of their 
income home. The other immigrants in that 
provinces from Central India and tho Bombay 
Presidency are said to be sending 25 per cent, of 
their earnings to their homes. Estimates of 
amounts sent by money order by tho various 
post offices in tho jute mill areas in Bengal are 
annually published in the rci>orts of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association. The flguro for 1928 
comes to R,s. 1,79,57,810-1-2, but it does not 
purely represent the amounts sent by Jute mill 
employees only. Labourers from coal mines in 
Bengal coming from outside tho coal fields 
are reported to send or take home to their 
villages from 30 to 40 per cent, of their earnings. 
In the case of the miner in tho mining fields 
of Bihar and Orissa it is roughly estimated that 
he sends home, all his savings—which amount to 
about 8 annas to Re 1-8-0 per week. Results 
of a special enquiry made in tho case of an 
important cotton mill at Cawnporo in which 
wages are paid fortnightly showed that during 


the particular period of two weeks covered by 
the enquiry, 3.8 per cent, of the wages received 
by workmen was remitted by monoy orders 
through the office attached to that mill. In 
the course of its family budget investigation, 
the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
collected some information regarding remit¬ 
tance of amounts by workers’ families. In 
Bombay City a large number of workers do not 
maintain an establishment, but live as boarders 
and though married keep their dependants in 
their nativo places. In the case of resident 
families the average monthly amount remitted 
comes to Its. l-ll-l which constitutes 3.2 per 
cent, of tho family income which is Rs. 52- 4-6 
per month. in tho case of persons living 
singly in the Bombay City, the average monthly 
remittance comes to Rs. 11-7-1 which constitucs 
36.2 per cent, of their monthly income. Tho 
labour force in Ahmedabad is not immigrant 
to the same extent as in Bombay and there¬ 
fore remittances to dependants is not an impor¬ 
tant item in the workers budget. It appears 
that nearly 7 per cent, of the working class 
families in Ahmedabad remit money to their 
dependants living away from* them. The 
average for only those fami ies remitting 
money comes to lis. 6-6-9 per month* Sholapur 
draws its labour force from the immediate 
neighbourhood ami the labour there is not of 
the samo cosmopolitan character as in Bombay. 
Of the total number of families whose budgets 
were collected during the family budget enquiry 
at that centre only 6 per cent, reported that 
they had to remit money every month to their 
dependants in villages. The average of the 
amount remitted by such families comes to 
Rs. 4-12-7. 


EXTENT OF STANDARDISATION, 


In spite of a good scope for effecting standard¬ 
isation of wages in certain important industries 
in India, few attempts appear to havo been 
made in this direction. Wages are not stand¬ 
ardised in different industries or in the same 
industry. Besides, it is found that different 
rates are prevalent in the same industry, in the 
same locality and even for tho samo type of 
work performed in a unit. In the Tata Tron and 
Steel Company a standardisation of rates has 
been carried out as far as could be done in order 
to minimise complaints which aro frequently 
made that men when engaged arc promised 
certain rates and eventually they find that they 
get somewhat less. Under this standardisation 
scheme each job is rated and every employee 
understands what his minimum and maximum 
rate will be in that grade and what he can expect 
when promoted from it to other grades. This 
has the advantage of rating all men doing the 
samo work so as to yield the same or about the 
same remuneration irrespective of the Depart¬ 
ment in which employees are working. Stand¬ 
ardisation of wages has been effected in tho 
Indian Cable Company in those cases particularly 
where men perform the same kind of work with 
the exception that some mechanics who are more 
efficient receive higher rates than others and 
some old workmen are still receiving higher rates 
than the rate of the job. Prior to the proposal 
made by the Bombay Miliowners’ Association 
during the general strike of the year 1928 to 
standardize wages in all the cotton mills in 


Bombay City there was nothing like standard 
rates of wages in any industry or centre in the 
Bombay Presidency except to a limited extent 
in the case of basic time rates for process ope¬ 
ratives in the spinning sections in the Ahmedabad 
cotton mills. There exsts no standardisation 
or similarity in rate whatever in the Ahmedabad 
mills with regard to piece rates. These vary 
from mill to mill for the same class of production 
although two or more mills may give similar 
rates. Propinquity plays an important part in 
the fixing of time and piece rates in all industries 
at all centres. There is little similarity between 
the. rates of different workers of the samo class 
even in tho same mill, the rates depending on 
the degree of individual skill, industry and 
experience. The question of standardisation 
of wages in the cotton mills in Bombay City 
has been under consideration by tho Bombay 
Miliowners’ Association for several years. The 
advantage of standardisation was perceived by 
the] Association as far back as 1891 when the 
late Honourable Mr. N. N. Wadia had prepared 
a draft scheme. The attempt was, however, not 
successful. Several attempts were made sub¬ 
sequently, but for one reason or another the old 
system was allowed to continue. In January 
1927 the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton Textile 
Industry Enquiry) definitely recommended 
standardisation of wages. 

In accordance with this recommendation the 
Bombay Miliowners’ Association appointed a 
sub-committee to “investigate and report as 
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to the measures which might reasonably be 
taken towards the standardisation ot muster 
rolls and wage rates.” The sub-committee 
• ailed for information from all the mills affiliated 
to the Association regarding the rates of wages 
paid and the number of men required for stated 
operations for a certain number of machines 
in each mill. This was classified and tabidated 
and averages of the rates of wages were arrived 
at. All bonuses like the good attendance 
bonus, weekly bonus, electric light, bonus etc. 
were consolidated in the rates proposed. The 
main principles on which the standardisation 
scheme was based were as follows:— 

(1) There should be no variation between mill 

and mill in the rates of wages of opera¬ 
tives of the same class doing the same 
amount of work with the same skill and 
similar machinery and material and that 
variations in the earnings of individuals 
should depend on their individual labour 
and skill as tested by production. 

(2) Operatives should not suffer owing to 

defects in machinery or material. 

(3) All the operatives except the weavers 

should get at least the same average 
v/ages that, they have been hitherto 
getting provided they work with reason¬ 
able efficiency. 

It was proposed, however, to effect a cut of 
7J per'cent, in the average wages of weavers 
(luring standardisation. This scheme as put 
forward by the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
was considerably modified as a result, of 
discussions that, took place between the Sub¬ 
committee of the Association and the Joint 
Strike Committee which was formed during the 
General Strike of the Bombay cotton mills in 
1928. The scheme was considered by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee whose findings on it 
are given in the Section on Conciliation and 
Arbitration. The scheme has not yet, been put 
into practice owing to the strikes and industrial 
unrest in the textile industry during 1929. 

Application of a Minimum Wage 
Principle.—One of the main defects of minimum 
wage legislation is the prevention of sweating or 
the prevention of the payment of unduly low 
wages to the workers and the elimination of 
unfair competition between the employers with 
regard to wages. The payment of unduly low 
wages in any occupation or industry may be due 
either to depression in the industry or to in¬ 
efficient organisation of production or to 
exploitation of labour. With regard to the first, 
two causes, minimum wage-fixing machinery is 
unable to change the economic condition of an 
industry while it is closely related to the third 
cause. Exploration of labour may be defined 
as taking advantage of the inferior bargaining 
power of the workers to pay them a lower wage 
than that justified by the economic value of their 
work. This weakness in bargaining power is 
due to insufficient organisation, but minimum 
wage-fixing machinery, by establishing greater 
equality or bargaining power can ensure the 
payment of a wage “ adequate to maintain a 
reasonable standard Of life.” It can also in¬ 
directly help to develop organisation amongst 
the workers. Besides this, minimum wage 
legislation, like any other piece of social legisla¬ 
tion, goes a long way in promoting industrial 
peace. 


Minimum wage laws differ considerably with 
regard to the basis adopted for fixing wage rates. 
The three main bases of fixing minimum wages 
are (L) the fixing of minimum wages in any trade 
in relation to the wages paid to workers in the 
same trade in adjoining districts, (2) the living 
wage and (3) the capacity of an individual 
industry to pay what is regarded as the mini¬ 
mum wage. When the bases of legislation 
to be framed are decided upon there are various 
methods of applying these principles. By the 
first method different minima may be fixed for 
different industries by ad hoc boards appointed 
to deal with each industry as is done under the 
Trade Board system in England and by Wages 
Boards in certain Australian States. By the 
second method, national minima may be fixed 
for various industries as is done In certain parts 
of Canada, the United States of America, etc. 
The third method aims at enacting a minimum 
wage for general application to the country as a 
whole. The Minimum Wages Act of New 
South Wales of 1908 is an illustration of this. 

The importance of Minimum Wage Legislation 
can be better judged when it is stated that 
the provision of an adequate living wage ” is 
| mentioned among the problems of urgent 
importance in the Preamble to Part XIII of the 
” Treaty of Peace.” The International Labour 
Conference at its Eleventh Session held at 
Geneva in 1928, adopted a draft Convention and 
a recommendation concerning the creation of 
minimum wage-fixing machinery. The Con¬ 
vention contemplates the creation of such 
machinery only in the case of trades or parts of 
trades (aiid in particular homeworking trades) 
in which no arrangements exist for effective 
regulation of wages by collective agreements or 
otherwise and In which wages are exceptionally 
low. A State Member ratifying this Convention 
is placed under an obligation to create such a 
machinery and to communicate annually to the 
International Labour Office a general statement 
giving a list of trades or parts of the trades in 
which it has been applied and certain other 
particulars. The nature and form of the 
machinery and the trades to which it should 
apply are considerations which are left to the 
discretion of the State concerned. 

The acceptance of this Convention by India 
would moan the creation of an extonsive 
machinery for fixation of wages in several trades 
as labour is for most part unorganised in this 
country. But the fixation of a minimum wage 
in India is itself a problem beset with great 
difficulties. Tn many countries, even iff those 
with advanced labour legislation, minimum 
wage regulation has received little consideration. 
This question is quite new to India and lias not 
been considered in an# province except probably 
in Bengal where a resolution was moved in tho 
Legislative Council of that province, but it was 
lost. Wages in India are not standardised anti 
until in practice wages in the same or similar 
industries are more or less on the same level, it 
will be very difficult to introduce or to operate 
successfully any scheme of minimum wages. A 
further difficulty arises from the fact that the 
cost of a suitable standard of Jiving varies from 
province to province and as between different 
parts in a province. It is also doubtful whether 
the fixation of a minimum wage would be very 
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beneficial to labour in its present unorganised 
state in India as there is always a tendency for 
wages to gravitate towards the minimum fixed 
by law. 

The only instance in which minimum lates of 
wages were fixed by statute in India was in 
connection with indentured labour on tea estates 
in Assam. But with the abolition of such 
labour the law is no longer in operation. The 
recent occasion on which this question of a 
minimum wage was considered in India was in 
relation to the Bombay cotton mills. The 
observations of the Bombay Strike inquiry 
Committee who considered this question aic 
significant. JVo definit e standard for a minimum 
wage was suggested by them as it was not within 1 


the scope of the terms of their reference, but 
they said : “ In the present case, we have 

material for safely saying that any considerable 
increase in the wages bill would hamper the 
industry to an unjustifiable extent, in the existing 
circumstances of trade depression ; but we may 
well decline to go further and say that the state 
of the trade does not permit of even a small 
increase in the lowest wage proposed to be paid 
if it. is shown that that, wage does not enable the 
worker concerned to maintain a suitable stan¬ 
dard of living.” Discussing the question whether 
the minimum wage should apply to female as 
well as male operatives the Committee however 
armed at the conclusion that a. woman can 
maintain herself in Bombay on Bs. 18 per 
mouth. 


DEDUCTIONS. 


In June 1920 the Government of India 
requested Local Governments to make enquiries, 
in their respective administrations, as to* the 
extent to which fines and other deductions were 
being realised by employers in India from their 
workpeople. The views of Local Governments 
were also invited on the desiiability of taking 
any action legislative or otherwise to counter 
any abuses which might be found to prevail. 
The information given below is based mostly on 
the various Provincial enquiries made for the 
purpose, but there is no reason to believe that the 
conditions have changed materially since then. 

The system of making deductions fiom wages 
in respect of fines is general in the textile 
industry, and other industrial concerns. With 
regard to factories the system exists in almost all 
Government and Local Fund factories and in 
the majority of the more organised and larger 


workshops. It is also associated with munici¬ 
palities. factories and establishments working 
regularly throughout the year. It, does not 
appear to be the general practice in seasonal 
establishments such as gins and presses. In 
offices the system is almost wholly limited to the 
fining of peons and menials in the establishments 
w’herc the system exists although in a few r cases 
clerks aie also occasionally fined. Fining is 
general in the large hotels, clubs and restaurants 
but it can be said to be almost absent in most of 
the larger commercial organisations such as 
I -hops, stores, etc. The only notable concerns 
in which fines are very rarely imposed are the 
tea gardens in Assam and Bengal and the coal¬ 
fields in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. The 
abuse is said to be limited by the consideration 
that the siiortage of labour compels the 
employers to treat, their employees with everey 
consideration. 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE 


A large number of strikes and lockouts in 
India since the war were due to w'agc disputes 
and in the absence of any reliable data regarding 
the movements of prices and their effect on the 
cost of living of the working elasses it w r as found 
extremely difficult to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusions about the comparative relation 
between wages and cost, of living. The Govern¬ 
ment of India took up the question of construct¬ 
ing cost of living index numbers for the working 
classes and after a Conference held in Delhi at 
the beginning of 1921 they addressed Local 
Governments on the subject of index numbers. 

The chief difficulty in the preparation of a 
satisfactory scheme designed to measure move¬ 
ments in the cost of living of industrial classes 
throughout India was the absence of any estimate 
of the comparative expenditure of the industrial 
workers on different items that could be regarded 
as even moderately correct. The basis for 
calculating such expenditure is usually furnished 
by the collection of budgets showing the actual 
monthly expenditure for typical families. But 
no budgets on which reliance could be placed 
were then available. An alternative method of 
assessing the comparative expenditure is to 
estimate the exports, imports and production of 
different commodities for a particular area, and 
thus arrive at the average quantity consumed 


by the inhabitants of that area. The only area 
for which it is possible lo obtain statistics of 
exports, imports and production is India as a 
whole so that an index number for India or for 
any part of India constructed on these lines in 
open to criticism on two grounds apart from any 
inherent errors in the statistics used. In the 
first, place it assumes that the differences between 
one province and another are not such as to 
vitiate the application of averagess based on 
All-Jndia figures to particular industrial centres. 
Secondly, it ignores differences between the mode 
of living of the industrial classes and that of the 
population of India as a whole. The Govern¬ 
ment of India recognized the possibility of 
constructing index numbers by the aggregate 
expenditure method, hut cast doubts oil the 
appropriateness of this method as applied to 
India, and suggested that, while it might be used 
in the first instance, the results should be checked 
by a collection of family budgets. 

The majority of Local Governments were 
willing to co-operate but the most important 
exception w as Bengal where financial stringency 
was making itself felt. But the investigations 
led the Government of India to the conclusion 
that the construction of an All-India index 
number should not be undertaken. The publica¬ 
tion of a cost of living index number on a pre-war 
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hasp for the working classes in Bombay City was known as the aggregate expenditure method and 
started In the Labour Gazette from September includes in all 24 items representing food, fuel 
1921 and the scope and method of its compilation and lighting, clothing and rent. The table 
are described in the Issues of the Labour Gazette below gives the Bombay working class cost of 
for September 1921, September 192:1 and April living index numbers month by month from 
1929. The index number is based on what is January 1915. 

Bombay working dans cox' of liring index numbers by months 
(July 1914 = 100). 


|l 915" 9 toj 1917|l918| 1919(1020 1 1921 |l92$ 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 


Annual Average 


107 115 120 
107 109 117 
106 108 113 
104 106 112 

103 105 111 

104 107 116 

104 108 118 

106 109 120 
110 109 120 
113 109 121 

112 113 127 

113 116 129 


107 110 119 


159 157 155 156 154 149 

156 157 154 155 148 148 

154 159 155 155 145 149 

150 158 153 153 144 148 

150 156 153 152 147 14 7 

153 154 155 154 146 147 

157 157 157 156 147 148 

161 152 155 157 146 149 


155 154 145 149 


161 153 155 
161 153 154 


1601 155 156 
157| 155| 155 


The Labour Office conducted in the year 1926 
an enquiry into working class budgets in 
Ahmedabad and the results of this enquiry have 
hern used in the construction of a cost of living 
index for that centre. The Ahmedabad working 
• lass cost of living index number has been 
compiled on a post-war base and is being 


published in the Labour Gazette since January 
1930. items representing food, fuel and 
lighting, clothing, house-rent and miscellaneous 
groups have been included in the in lex. The 
followng table gives the index numbers from 
August 1927 to November 1929 : — 


Ahmedabad working class cost of lit ing index numbers by months 
(Average prices from August 1926 to July 1927 rl00.) 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 



October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

J uiie 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
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A cost of living index number based on the 
results of the enquiry into family budgets of 
cotton mill workers in Sholapur conducted by 
the Labour Office in 1925 is also under prepara- j 
tion. In the Central Provinces cost of living 
index numbers with January 1927 as the base 
have been prepared from January 1925 for the 
industrial workers at Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
and published In the Department of Industrial 
Bulletin No. 3. 

Standard of Life.—Very little information 
is available regarding the standard of living 
of the working classes in India. The most 
satisfactory method cf obtaining this 
information is by means of a family budget 
enquiry in which information is collected re¬ 
garding the composition, income and more 
particularly about various items on which ex¬ 
penditure is ordinarily incurred by a family. To 
enable general conclusions to be drawn from 
investigations of this type it is always necessary 
to conduct the enquiries by what is known as 
the extensive method, an attempt being made 
to secure the information from a large number 
of families so as to minimise the effect, of the 
peculiarities of exceptional cases. The informa¬ 
tion collected according to this method Is, 
generally not of a detailed character, but. the 
resultts are, on the whole, found to be more 
representative of the group or the community 
studied. The sampling method is often resorted 
to in conducting extensive family budget 
enquiries because of the impracticability of 
collecting data by the census method. It. is 
essential that the sample should be representative 
if the final results are to yield satisfactory 
general conclusions. 

At the Third International Labour Conference 
of Labour Statisticians held at Geneva in October 
1926, the Committee on family budgets passed 
a resolution that in order to provide adequate 
information with regard to actual standards of 
living, enquiries should be conducted generally 
at. intervals of not more than ten years into the 
Income, expenditure and conditions of living of 
families representative of large homogeneous 
sections of the population. It was also decided 
that for a complete enquiry information should 
be collected as to the district in which the family 
resides, the composition of the household, the 


industries and occupations of members of the 
family, the nature of the housing accommodation 
and the amount of each important item of 
family income and expenditure together with 
quantities of purchases, where practicable. It 
was agreed, however, that a less detailed Investi¬ 
gation omitting the particulars of the family 
income would be sufficient where the sole object 
of the enquiry is to provide weights for the 
calculation of cost of living Index numbers. 

Family budgets were collected by the Labour 
Office for 3,076 working class families in Bombay 
City in 1921-22 and the Teport. based on the 
results thereof was published in 1923. It has 
been decided to undertake a new family 
budget enquiry when Industrial conditions 
become normal in Bombay City and to use 
weights based on the results of that enquiry In 
compiling a fresh cost, of living index number for 
Bombay on a new base peilod. The Labour 
Office collected 985 budgets of working class 
families in Ahmedabad in 1926 and 1,133 budgets 
of cotton mill workers in Sholapur In 1925. 
The reports based on the results of these enquir¬ 
ies were published in 1928. 

In the United Provinces a number of budgets 
were collected at Cawnpore with the object, of 
compiling a cost of living index number. But 
the results of the enquiry were not found to be 
satisfactory and the province has not been 
compiling any cost of living index number. 

The Labour Statistics Bureau, Bangoon, 
which was established by the Government of 
Burma in 1926, has made an extensive enquiry 
into the Standard and eost. of living of the 
working classes in Bangoon and the report, 
based on 4,309 budgets was published in 1928. 
The results of this enquiry have been separately 
analysed for Burmese, Telugu, Tamil, Uriya, 
Hindustani, and Chittagongian workers. Sepa¬ 
rate index numbers for each of the different 
classes of workers have also been published at 
the end of the report. 1,002 budgets for the 
working class families in Nagpur and 507 budgets 
for working class families at Jubbulpore were 
collected between September 1926 and January 
1927 for compiling cost of living index numbers 
for these two centres. 


TRADE UNIONS. 


The history of trade unionism in India is a 
history of recent years. It was not. until 1918 
that labour had begun definitely to organise 
itself. Previous to that year very little effort 
appears to have been made to establish organi¬ 
sations of labour. The earliest association of 
workers in India was the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants of India and Burmah 
which had been registered under the Indian 
Companies Act and its main activities were in 
connexion with the provision of various benefits 
to its members, such as Legal Defence, Sickness 
Insurance, Life Assurance, etc. After the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, came into force 
this Association registered under it as a Trade 
Union with the new name of the National Union 
of Railwaymen of India and Burmah. The 
Bombay Postal Union, founded in 1907, mainly 


for the clerical classes employed in the Bombay 
Post Offices, a Union of warpers in the Ahmeda¬ 
bad cotton mills formed in 1917 ; the Clerks’ 
Union, Bombay, established in April 1918 in 
order to organise the various classes of clerical 
labour employed in commercial and other 
offices in Bombay city ; and the Madras Labour 
Union formed in 1918 for the textile workers in 
the three mills in the city of Madras, were the 
main labour organisations in existence at the 
end of the year 1918. In addition, there existed 
certain benevolent social institutions such as the 
Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha and the Social 
Service League, whose activities were directed 
towards the betterment of the condition of the 
working classes. But these Societies were not 
composed of workers themselves. 
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The year 1918 may be said to be a landmark in 
the history of the Indian Trade Union movement; 
for, from that year onwards there has been a more 
or less steady growth of trade unions despite the 
inevitable fluctuations in their prosperity. The 
economic circumstances of the time must be 
regarded as the dominant factor contributing to 
the establishment.of trade unionism in India. As a 
result of the Ch eat War the prices of all commodi¬ 
ties, including tlie necessities of life, soared high. 
This remarkable rise in prices was due partly to 
world factors and partly to factors peculiar to 
India. The intensive competition by belligerent 
countries for commodities of all kinds, the diver¬ 
sion of huge numbers of those formerly engaged 
in production to the Army and supply services, 
and the creation of a huge additional volume of 
credit and currency to finance the war, reacted 
on India with the following two main results : 
(1) the demand for her products was increased 
and consequently industries flourished making 
huge profits, and (2) labour was in greater 
demand than ever before. The unprecedented 
rise in prices coupled with the. comparatively 
slow movement of the level of wages tended to 
reduce the real value of the workers’ income. 
The general economic unrest that followed the 
Armistice affected the Indian labourer also, who 
like his prototype elsewhere, began to demand 
from his employer more wages, better housing 
conditions, more leisure and increased oppor¬ 
tunities for bettering himself. A period of 
industrial strife followed and a few strikes were 
quickly successful. These successes taught the 
labourers in India, as nothing else could, the 
efficiency of organisation. Indeed, to many 
workmen, concerted action in the nature of stri¬ 
kes, attended by rapid and unvarying successes 
seemed almost infallible. This was the period 
during which act.h c trade unionism in India may 
be considered to have begun. Tn the two years 
following 1918, the epidemic of industrial strife 
assumed serious proportions and reached a 
climax towards the close of the year 1920. The 
number of labour unions also increased very 
rapidly and unions were formed of workers in all 
possible industries and occupations. Most of 
these Unions were, however, merely Strike 
Committees brought into existence either before 
or after particular strikes in order either to 
engineer or to corn!net, them. These Committees 
were either dissolved as soon as their purpose 
was served or remained dormant until another 
strike in the trade broke out. Most of the re¬ 
maining Unions formed during the period 
1918-20 were unstable and nearly 75 per cent 
of them died an early death in the following year. 
There was a definite check in the progress of 
the trade union movement, in India during t.he 
next two or three years. But although indivi¬ 
dual Unions collapsed as rapidly as they were 
formed the movement it.selt showed signs of 
permanence and vitality. 

Obstacles to rapid growth- —-The diffi¬ 
culties in the way of organising permanent 
trade unions in India were almost- insuperable. 
Most of the earlier Unions had no regular 
constitution or a definite basis of revenue, no 
system of auditing or publishing accounts and no 
funds for providing help to women and children 
in times of distress. The membership of the 
Unions became effective when the workers 
possessed definite and real grievances and parti¬ 


cularly when there was a marked gap between 
nominal wages and the cost of living. But when 
t he economic stringency passed away, the bond 
which united the workers constituting all but 
the few really well organised Unions, tended 
greatly to weaken. 

Further, labour In India Is still migratory. 
The average Indian labourer who is an agricul¬ 
turist by tradition, is domiciled in a locality 
remote from that in which he works. His love 
of home makes him return constantly to his 
native village only to retrace his steps to the 
industrial centre as soon as he feels the pinch of 
want.. During his absence away at bis home, 
lie does not feel inclined to continue his member¬ 
ship of any trade union with which he might 
have been associated. The want of a steady 
working class population was thus an important 
factor which stood in the way of the growth of 
the movement. 'Hie difficulties arising out of 
the widely differing social customs of the several 
castes and creeds that make up the Indian 
labouring classes wore also contributing factors 
militating against the progress of trade unionism 
in India. Ignorance and illiteracy were, and still 
are, to a large extent, serious obstacles in the way 
of labour organising itself. The general poverty 
of the working classes is yet another factor to 
be reckoned with. Many labourers disliked the 
Idea of regular contributions and were not 
amenable to Union discipline, with the result 
that a Union could rarely embrace more than a 
small percentage of the men employed in any 
establishment,. The authority which could be 
exercised by the smaller Unions over the men, as 
a whole, was consequently very restricted. The 
paradox of Trade Unionism in India was that 
the persons who most needed organisation 
were those who were unable, on account of their 
poverty and ignorance, to combine. 

Notwithstanding the reasons given above, 
perhaps the most important factor which 
retarded the growth in the movement 
immediately following the successes which met 
the earlier formations or Strike Committees 
which they really were was the definitely hostile 
attitude of the employers to all combinations of 
their employees. It was not until the passage 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act which made it 
morally obligatory on employers to recognise 
those Unions of their employees which had 
registered under the Act, that a change in the 
angle of vision was noticeable. 

Nature of leadership —The Indian Trade 
Union movement, in its early beginnings, was 
essentially an economic one, and to regard labour 
unions as being engineered solely by politicians 
as the result of their propaganda is to misread 
the origin of this movement. The Indian 
workman is predominantly illiterate and has 
even now few leaders from his own class to whom 
he can turn for guidance. In consequence, 
trade unions in India have been led hy middle 
class men, esi>ocially professional lawyers and 
others, who have not perhaps in ail cases made a 
distinction between economic and |>olitical 
considerations. In the words of Mr. A. JR- 
Burnett-Hurst,*‘ social workers did not, take the 
initiative ” but “ allowed the lawyer-politician 
class to capture and control these bodies.” 
Many of the so-called leaders of Indian Labour 
who were drawn from the lawyer-politician 
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class often exploited the ignorance and credulity 
of the labour force for their own material 
uu vantage, or for the propagation of their pet 
political doctrine, in addition to looking after the 
welfare of the labourers. There were, however, 
several notable exceptions. Leaders like Mr. 
N. M. Joshi, Dewan (’human Lai, the Rev. V. F. 
Andrews, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Mr. V. V'. Giri, 
Mr. B. Shiva Rao and Miss Auasuya Sarabhai 
endeavoured to create Unions for the benefit of 
the workers and for the general improvement 
in the conditions of life and work of the labouring 
classes. During the last two years, however, 
the principles of communism have been dis¬ 
seminated amongst the masses of India by the 
members of the Workers and Peasants Party 
which is an agent in Tndia of the Communist 
international. The Communist agents took 
advantage of the economic unrest prevalent in 
the country early in tin' year 1928 and usurped 
the leadership of the working classes within a 
short period of time and wore aide to assume 
control over the executive of the principal textile 
and railway unions in Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal. The Communists captivated the minds 
of the workers by painting the existing conditions 
as black as possible and contrasting them with a 
supreme state of wealth and happiness which is 
promised under the regime* of a dictatorship of a 
workers’ proletariat. The discontentment; 
amongst the workers over conditions of w T ork 
has been aggravated by the incessant preachings , 
of revolutionary doctrines. The credulity of the j 
Indian labourer has been of great advantage to j 
these emissaries of revolution in creating in him ; 
a class hatred against the employers and also 1 
instilling in his mind an abhorrence for the I 
Government established by law in the country. I 
These agitators, occupying positions of vantage, ! 
have instigated disastrous strikes in pursuance 
of purely political ends often with a callous 
disregard of the subsequent sufferings and losses 
inflicted on their ignorant and hapless dupes. | 
The hold which the Communists have over the 
labour movement in India to-day shows no signs 
of abatement. The sanity and sobriety of 
moderate leadership have no great attraction for 
the large majority of the labourers. Tin* 
moderate leaders have, however, been lighting 
their battles for leadership with the extremist I 
revolutionaries, and were for a time successful 
in keeping the latter under control. At the | 

The distribution of the membership at the end 


moment of writing, it has become impossible fo 
the moderates and the avowed Communists to 
work shoulder to shoulder in the labour move¬ 
ment, and a split has occurred between the two, 
the Unions standing for constitutional progress 
rallying under the banner of the Moderates while 
those in favour of Communist principles accept¬ 
ing the leadership of the Red Flag Organisations. 

Progress of Trade Unions since 1918.— 

The trade union movement spread to various 
industries and occupations in India during the 
years following the Armistice, but a number of 
them passed out of existence very soon after 
they were started. The more stable Unions were 
of clerks, railway workers, postal employees and 
seamen. The peculiar feature of the trade 
union movement in India is that it did not in the 
early stages of its progress make much headway 
in the more important manufacturing industries 
and this constituted a weak point in the 
movement. Whereas in other countries, the 
clerical employees organised themselves on the 
model of the industrial workers long after the 
latter had well organised themselves in strong 
Unions, in India the former have come up if not 
first, at least simultaneously with industrial 
unions and have established themselves more 
permanently. 


'the following figures illustrates the growth of 
Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency : - 


Year. 

No. of 
Unions. 

No. of 
Members. 

1922 

22 

51,472 

1928 

19 

46,037 

1924 

38 

52,227 

1925 

38 

49,318 

1926 

56 

74,875 

1927 

72 

87,340 

1928 

94 

198,072 

1929 

99 

196,748 


1929 by classes of industries is as follows :— 


('lass of Industry. 

| No. of 1 

1 Unions. 1 

Membership. 

Percentage of 
membership to 
total. 

Textiles 

11 

74,974 

38.11 

Railways (including railway workshops).. 

19 

64,665 

32.87 

Seamen 

3 

29,458 

14.97 

Post and Telegraphs 

31 

8,456 

4.30 

Municipal. 

5 

1,918 

0.97 

Miscellaneous . 

30 

17,277 

8.78 

Total 

99 

1 196,748 j 

100.00 
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There are in addition two federations of Postal 
Unions, one of Railway Employees’ Unions and a 
fourth which is a Central Union governing a 
number of individual Unions of textile workers 
in Ahmedabad. (For the constitution, member¬ 
ship and other particulars regarding these 
organisations, reference may be made to the issue 
of the Bombay Labour Gazette). The Central 
Labour Board and the Bombay Trades Council 
which had been included in the list of Federations 
in the Bombay Presidency are now defunct. 

The Punjab has no heavy concentration of 
industrial labour and consequently the extent ot 
organisation among both employers and em- 
cniploytd is up to the present little. There is, 
however, a vague striving among the employed 
towards co-operation and combination especially 
for the purpose of demanding better remunera¬ 
tion and considering the question of resorting to 
direct action for enforcing their demands on their 
employers. No Communist influence has been 
noticeable in the Punjab where industrial 
disputes have been stated to have occurred as a 
result of the normal antagonism between 
employers and employed. The only large 
employers of labour in the Punjab are the N.-W. 
Railway Administration, and four out of the 16 
registered Unions are of the employees of the 
various departments of the N.-W. Kailway and 
cover, in all, 5,436 members. 

In the United Provinces, the number of 
Associations of workers is rather small, compared 
to its industrial importance. There are in all 
about 8 Unions, all of recent growth. Some of 
the Associations formed during the general up¬ 
heaval following the War and especially during 
the days of Non-Co-operatiou have since died or 
become moribund. Organised labour forms a 
very small proportion of the total. Organisa¬ 
tion of labour outside Cawnpore is almost non¬ 
existent arm even in Cawnpore only about 10 per¬ 
cent. of the labour is organised. There has been 
a growing interest of labour in trade unionism 
which appears to have the prospect of a rapid 
development in the future. 

The Central Provinces and Berar have 
six trade unions and four branches of outside 
organisations. The classes or workers who have 
been embraced by the Trade movennmnt in 
this part of India arc (1) Textile workers, (2) 
Press employees,(3) Scavengers, (4) Motor drivers, 
(5) Railway workers, (6) Postal employees and 
(7) Clerks. Trade unionism is stated to be yet 
in its infancy in this Province and the Labour 
Unions appear to have done little to improve I 
the conditions under which their members work. I 


1 The trade union movement in Madras received 
a setback in 1021-22 as a result of the failure of 
the strike in the Buckingham and Carnatic 
mills. During the year 1022-23 most of the 
Unions were dormant and the only Union which 
showed signs of activity was the M. and 
S. M. Railway Workshop Employees’ Union, 
Pcrambur. The trade union activities were 
revived in 1923-21 and the following Unions 
became once more active:- (1) The Madras 
Labour Union, (2) The Madras Tramwaymcn’s 
Union, (3) The Corporation Scavengers’ Union, 

(4) the S. I. Railway Employees’ Union and 

(5) the Coimbatore Labour Union. The Madras 
UarlKnir Port Trust Workmen's Union was 
revived in 1925-26. A section of the workmen 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic mills organised a 
separate Union in 1923-26 called the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union, as a 
rivival to the Madras Labour Union which is an 
old organisation in the same industry. The 
Cordite Factory Labour Union, Aruvankadu, 
came into prominence during 1926-27. Unions 
were newly formed for the employees of the. 
Public Works Department workshops and the 
Government Central Press, Madras, while 
the Diocesan Press Employees’ Union which 
had remained dormant was revived. The 
labourers working in the cotton ginning and 
pressing factories in Tiruppur, Coimbatore 
Distriei, started a Union for their benefit. 
Most of the Unions included in their programme 
a demand for separate representation for Labour 
in the Legislative Council. The Oil Workers’ 
Union ami certain other Unions came into 
prominence only when there was an impending 
labour dispute. 

RAILWAYS. 

There art* four Railway Associations of an 
All-India character with the following mem¬ 
bership :— 

Membership. 

The All-India Kailwaymen’s 

Federation . 100,000 

The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association (This is 
not a Trade Union) .. .. 10,000 

The All-Lidia and Burma Covenant¬ 
ed Non-Gazetted Railway Servi¬ 
ces Association .. .. .. 265 

The National Union of Railway men 
of India and Burma .. .. 2,000 

in addition there are over 20 individual Unions 
distributed over the principal Railways in India. 
The following nine Unions on the principal 
Railways have, each a membership of over 3,000 


Name of Railway. 

Name of Union. 

Membership. 

N. W. Railway .. 

(1) The N. W. Railway Union, Lahore 

5,000 


(2) The General Workers’ Union, Lahore 

8,500 

E. B. Railway 

(3) The Eastern-Bengal Railway Indian Employees’ 
Association, Calcutta .. 

11,147 

B. N. Railway 

(4) The Beugal-Nagpur Railway Indian Labour 

14,000 

Union. 
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Name of Railway. 


Name of Union. 


Membership. 


M. & S. M. RJlw«y .. 

f 

(5) The Madras and Southern Mali rat ta Railway 
Employees’ Union, Perambur 

8.000 

G. T. P. Railway .. .. , 

(6) The G. I. P. Railway Staff - Union, Bombay .. 

5,505 


(7) The G. J. P. Railwaymen’s Union, Bombay . . 

41.000 

B. B. <fc C. I. Railwaymen. 

(8) The B. B. A C. I. Railway Employees’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Ahmedabad 

6,556 


(9) The B. B. A C. I. Railway Employees’ Union, 
Bombay 

0.605 


The main characteristic's of the trade unions i 
of Railway employees are that (1) they embrace 
in one Union all the varied classes of railway 
employees, (2) several of them are connected 
with workshop employees who by reason of their 
concentration in one place afford the best field 
for organisation, (3) the leaders are often of the 
lawyer class, (4) the membership increases during 
times of unrest and decreases at other times, and, 
(5) the funds of the Unions are consequently 
uncertain. Communist agitators have, worked j 
their way into the executives of some of the I 
more important trade unions of railway employ- j 
cos especially on the the G. I. P., 15.1. and S. I. i 
Railways. In the case of these Railways they I 


have pursued their revolutionary policy and 
instigated the workers to go on strikes which 
were at once disastrous to the public, the railway 
administration and to the workers. Unions 
conducted on sound trade union principles are 
encouraged by the Railway authorities who are 
also disposed to recognise Unions which arc 
registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act. 
Representations and deputations from recog¬ 
nised Unions are received and sympathetically 
treated by the authorities. Freedom of action 
is granted to the Unions for the enrolment of 
members and collection of subscriptions so long 
as there is no interference with the duties of tlio 
railway staff. 


ALL INDIA LABOUR ASSOCIATIONS, 


The All India Railwaymen’s Federation.— 

Twelve Unions of Railway workers are affiliated 
to it and its total membership amounts to nearly 
1,00,000. It is growing in influence and popu¬ 
larity and in May 1929 a deputation waited on 
Sir George Rainy, the Railway Member of the 
Government of India, to discuss the grivanees of 
railway employees in general. No less than 25 
subjects were included for discussion but the 
more Important of them related to wages and 
the position of daily rated men, hours of work and 
the weekly rest, insecurity of service and appeals, 
medical facilities, fines, extension of provident 
fund benefits and quarters. The Railway Board 
have initiated enquiries with a view to taking 
the necessary action in the matter. 

The National Union of Railwaymen of 
India and Burma was started by the Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Railway Servants of India 
and Burma which came into existence as a 
sequel 'to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Guards’ strike in 1897. It was at first registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, but after the 
Indian Trade Unions Act came into being, it 
altered its name, redrafted its constitution and 
registered as a Trade Union. It has a member¬ 
ship of over 2,000 employees. 

The All India and Burmah Covenanted 
Non-Gazetted Railway Services Association.— 

Tills Association, whose membership is 
limited to covenanted Europeans employed 
as foremen in railway workshops in India, was 
started In October 1926 with the object of secur¬ 
ing for Its members the benefits of the Lee 
Commission’s recommendations. It submitted 
ft memorial to the Viceroy on this question in 


November 1926. it has a membership of about 
300 employees scattered .all over India and has 
its Head Office in Bombay. The Association 
registered with the Registrar of Trade Union, 
Bombay Presidency, in March 1928. 

The All India Trade Union Congress.— 
This organisation was inaugurated in 1920 
for two main purposes : (1) to co-ordinate the 
activities of the individual Labour Unions in 
India which till then remained incohate and 
were unable to take concerted action and 
(2) to recommend workers’ delegates to the 
International Labour Conferences. When the 
Government of India had to select a Labour 
representative to attend the Washington Con¬ 
ference in 1919, there was no representative 
body of labour in India to be consulted and 
they therefore appointed Mr. N. M. Joslii as 
the Workers’ Delegate. In order, therefore, 
that responsible Labour opinion in India might 
have a voice in the selection of the delegates 
to the International Labour Conferences, tho 
All India Trade Union Congress was organised 
and the first session of the Congress was held in 
Bombay on the 31st October 1920. Eight 
hundred delegates from different parts of India 
were present and sixty Unions were affiliated 
and 42 others expressed their sympathy with 
the Congress. If, became a central organisation 
of the trade union movement in India but from 
the beginning it had a strong political colour. 
Its presidents and secretaries have all been 
politicians first and labour leaders next, with the 
exceptions of a tew persons like Mr. N. M. Joshi 
and Dewan Chaman Lai. The Congress 
appointed itself a permanent body to meet once 
a year. It has a definite constitution, an elected 
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Executive to carry on its work, and Provincial 
Councils which, under the Executive, are res¬ 
ponsible for co-ordinating the work in the res¬ 
pective provinces. The main object of the 
Congress is “to co-ordinate the activities of all 
the labour organisations in all the provinces 
in India and generally to further the interests 
of Indian labour in matters economic, social 
and political. It. may also co-operate and 
federate with organisations of labour having 
similar objects in any part of the world.” 

Every organisations of labour In India is 
entitled to be affiliated to the Congress ou the 
following conditions: - 

(a) That the Union seeking affiliation shall 

pay to the All-India Trade Union 
Congress an annual contribution on 
the basis of Its. 10 for every 1,000 
members or part thereof. 

(b) That the Union seeking affiliation shall 

pay to the All-India Trade Union 
Congress the amount of a special 
levy of a contribution approved of by 
a majority of two-tliirds of the mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Council in the 
same proportion as (a). 

(r) That the Union seeking affiliation shall 
agi ee not to ac t in any manner prejudi¬ 
cial to the collective interests of the 
collective interests of the Ail-India 
Trade Union Congress. 

(rf) That the applications for affiliation shall 
be forwarded through the Provincial 
Committee to f he General Secretary, 
with the decisions arrived at by it; 
but no application for affiliation shall 
be withheld by the Provincial Com¬ 
mittee. 

(r) That no Union shall be affiliated to the 
Congress without being first affiliated 
to the Provincial Committee. That 
no Union shall be affiliated which has 
not been in existence at least for one 
year and has not had its accounts and 
statement of paying members audited 
l»ya qualified auditor or an authorised 
representative of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress. 

The Executive Council of the Congress con¬ 
sists of a Chairman, the Vice-Chairman or 
Vice-Chairmen, the Treasurer, the General 
Secretary or General Secretaries, the Secretary 
or Secretaries and the Assistant Secretary or 
Assistant Secretaries as ex-officio members and 
not more than ten additional members includ¬ 
ing the ex-['residents of the All-Tndia Trade 
Union Congress, elected at the annual session 
of the Congress and the representatives elected 
by the affiliated unions on the following 
basis:— 

1 Representative for unions with a member¬ 

ship upto 1,000 ; 

2 Representatives for unions with a member¬ 

ship between 1,000 and 3,000. 

3 Representatives for unions with a member¬ 

ship between 4,000 and 5,000. 

4 Representatives for unions witii a member¬ 

ship above 6,000. 


The individual Unions affiliated to the Con¬ 
gress are conceded full autonomy with regard 
to th management of their own affairs accord¬ 
ing to their rules. 

The second Session of the Congress was held 
in 1021 at Jharia under the Presidentship of 
Mr. Joseph Baptista. The third session was 
held at Lahore in 1023 with Mr. C. R. Das as 
President. The fourth Session held at Calcutta 
in 1024 was also presided over by Mr. C. R. Das. 
Out of the 43 resolutions passed at this Session 
some dealt witii the recruitment of Seamen and 
their eligibility for securing compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The fifth 
session was held in Bombay in 1925 with Mr. 
1>1 Hindi raj R. Thengdi of Nagpur in the chair. 
Mr. V. V. Giri of Borhampur was the President 
of the Sixth Session held in Madras In 1920. Delhi 
was the centre where the Seventh conference of 
the Congress was held in 1927 and the President 
was Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad. Dewan Cham- 
an ball, M.L.A., was the President of the Cawn- 
pore Session of the Congress held in 1927. The 
ninth session wis held in 1928 at Jharia with 
Mr. M. Daud in the chair. Lt is significant 
that at this Conference PandP .Tawaharlal 
Nehru moved a resolution protesting against 
imperialism. 

The tenth assembly of the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress which met at Nagpur in 1929 under the 
presidentship of Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru will 
remain as the most important land-mark in the 
history of organised labour in India. It marked 
the culmination of a long period of mischievous 
activity inspired by Moscow and fomented 
by Communist Agents in India resulting 
in a split between the genuine trade union 
leadership on the one one hand and the votaries 
of communism on the of,her. The fundamental 
issue upon wliicli the split in the Trade 
Union movement occurred was whether the 
labour movement in India shall be inspired arid 
conduete 1 for the betterment of the industrial 
workers or whether it shall lie utilised as a 
means to promote and bring about revolution 
in the country. The proceedings at the Session 
made it impossible for the rival forces to carry 
j on any longer under a common organisation. 

I The reasons contributing to the ultimate split 
! were as follows: -The Bombay Girni Kamgar 
| Union and the G. I. P. Railwayman's Union 
applied for affiliation, the former with a member¬ 
ship figure of 54,000 and the latter 45,000. The 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union could produce 
no audited documents as required. However 
it was admitted a member on the basis of a 
membership of 40,000. The G. I. P. Railway- 
men’s Union was affiliated on a strength of 30,000 
members. Tills meant that a large part of the 
voting power was vested in the representatives 
of these two Unions which were of communist 
persuation. The Executive of the Congress 
was also captured by the revolutionaries, and 
resolutions for the boycott of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Indian Labour, affiliation of the Congress 
to the League Against Imperialism, the appoint¬ 
ment of the W orkers’ Welfare League, a Com¬ 
munist organisation in England, as Agents of 
the Congress for Great Britain and the boycott 
of the International Labour Conferences at 
Genova were passed both by the Executive 
Committee and the open session of the Congress. 
The moderate leaders of labour, including 
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Ifessrs. N. M. Joshi, V. V. Giri, B. Shiva Rao, public opinion. The opinions expressed were by 
’It. K. Bakhale and Dewan Chaman Lall no means unanimous,—some considered the 


seceded from the Congress and set up a 
separate federation under the name of the “ Ail 
India Trades Union Federation” in order to 
co-ordinate the activities of non-communist 
Trade Unions in India. Endeavours made to 
draw the seceders back into the fold of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress have not met with 
any success. The relative strength of the two 
organisations can be seen from the fact that the 
Trade Union Congress to-day consists of 19 
Unions with an aggregate membership of 90.000 
whereas the Trade Union Federation embraces 
about 30 Unions v\ith a total membership 
of nearly 97,000. The position with regard 
to two other affiliated Unions is not yet known. 
The Labour Unions in Ahinedabad which draw 
their inspiration mainly from Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
have not during the ten years of the Trade 
Union movement in India shown any desire to 
become affiliated to the Congress. 

The Trade Union Congress in 192f> brought 
out a Directory of Trade Unions in India which j 
is the book of reference for those interested in 
Indian Trade Unionism. The utility of this j 
ublieation will be by far enhanced, if the i 
entral organisation makes it a point to 
bring the Directory upto date each year. The 
Congress also started publishing from 1924 a 
bulletin called the ” All India Trade Union 
Bulletin ” which contained notes on all vital 
questions concerning the trade union movement 
in India. Since the Nagpur split the "All 
India Trade Unions Fedeiation ” has proposed 
to publish a new journal entitled the " Trade 
Union Record. 

Trade Union Legislation. 

Article 427 of the Peace Treaty (to which 
India was a signatory) defines certain methods 
and principles relating to Labour. The second 
of these principles lays down “ the right of 
Association for all lawful i>urposes by the 
employed as well as hv the employers.” This 
right could not he exercised by Trade Unions in 
India where it came into conflict with the laws 
of the land in regard to agreements in restraint 
of trade, tortuous acts and criminal conspiracy. ! 
This drawback was well brought out in conse¬ 
quence of a suit which arose out of a trade dis-1 
pute in Madras. In 1920 a Company owning a 
mill whose workers were on strike brought a suit. 


proposed legislation premature, some others 
realised that legislation was necessary but at the 
same time considered Trade Unions as a 
pernicious and dangerous growth which should 
i ho rigidly controlled, and others again urged that 
! sufficient license should he granted to them. In 
August 1921, the Government of India circu¬ 
larised a draft Bill for opinion. The Bill 
conferred certain privileges only on registered 
Trade Unions and left the question of registra¬ 
tion at the option of Trade Unions themselves. 
Provision was also made to ensure that the funds 
of a registered Trade Union arc not expended on 
causes in which tiic bulk of the members have 
little interest. A regular audit of the funds was 
proposed to lx* made' compulsory and the manner 
in which the executive should be composed was 
also provided for. 

A number of amendments wore made by the 
Select Committee and in the Legislative 
Assembly. A clause permitting registered 
Trade Unions to maintain funds for political 
purposes was added. The provision was on the 
model of the British Law on the subject and 
those members who contracted out of the 
liability to subscribe should not be compelled to 
l contribute to the Political Fund nor would failure 
| to contribute involve any disability or dis- 
, advantage except in so far as the control and 
! management of the Political Fund was concerned. 

! The Hill was passed on the 8th February and 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 
, the 25th March 1926. It came into ('fleet from 
the 1st June 1927. 

I Mr. N. M. Joshi introduced in the Legislative 
\ Assembly on the 9th February 1928, a Bill to 
I amend Section 43 of the Indian Penal Code in 
order to extend to the officers and members of 
J unregistered Trade Unions the protection 
| afforded by Section 17 of the Iudian Trade 
I Unions Act, 1926, which lays down that ‘no 
I officer or member of a registered Trade Union 
j shall i)e liable to punishment under sub-section 
(2) of section 120B of the Indian Penal Code, in 
| respect of any agreement made between the 
members for the purposes of furthering any such 
object of the Trade Union as is specified 
in Section 15, unless the agreement is an agree¬ 
ment to commit an offence.’ The Assembly, 
however, threw out the Bill. 


against the leader of the local labour union which 
was conducting the strike and others, seeking to 
restrain them from inducing the plaintiff's 
workmen to break their contracts, and suing for 
damages for their actions in this respect. The 
Madras High Court to whom the suit was referred 
gave their decision granting an interim injunction 
restraining the defendants from inciting the 
plaintiffs’ employees to continue the strike. 
The case was eventually withdrawn hut the 
proceedings suggested that, in the absence of 
legislation, even legitimate trade union activity 
was attended by considerable peril. As a result 
of a resolution moved by Mr. N. M. Joshi and 
accepted by the Legislative Assembly in March 
1921, Government were committed to take steps 
as soon as practicable to introduce such legisla¬ 
tion as might be necessary for the registration & 
protection of Trade Unions. The Government 
of India, accordingly, formulated certain tenta¬ 
tive proposals and circulated them for eliciting 


A Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 4th September 1928 with a 
view to amending Section 11 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. It was pointed out in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons that the 
existing Section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt 
! in two respects namely : (i) Itdid not in dieate 
clearly whether the first appeal lay to the judge 
appointed for the area within which the 
Registrar’s office is situated or to the judge 
appointed for the area within which the head 
office of the trade union is situated. The 
amendment is intended to make it clear that the 
1 latter is the competent court ; (2) It did not 
indicate clearly what judge might be appointed 
to hear appeals in the Presidency towns and in 
Rangoon. The amendment is designed to make 
it elear that in such areas the appeal lies to the 
High Court and there is no second appeal. The 
opportunity 1ms also been taken to define clearly 
i tiie powers of the High Court in second appeals. 
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The Bill passed into an Aet and received 
the assent of the Governor-General on 25th 
September L928. 

Working of the Act- —-The Act has now 

been in operation for more than 2A years. Full 
information regarding the total number of 


Unions registered in all Provinces in India is not 
available. The following table, however, shows 
the number of Unions registered and the charac¬ 
ter of the membership as at 1st April 1929 for 
those provinces for winch information is avail¬ 
able. 




Total 

No. of 

Membership of registered 

Trade Unions. 



Unions 

registered. 

Male. 

Pemale. 

Total. 

Bombay 


r, 

131,329* 

552* . 

152,081* 

Bengal 


0 

37,435 

190 

37,045 

Burma 


1 

148 


148 

Central Province, and Berar 


* 

1,914 

600 

2,514 

Madras 


10 

10,393 

220 

10,013 

N. W. F. Provinces 


1 

2,190 

4 

2,194 

Punjab 


13 

14,507 


14,507 

United Provinces 


L * 

8,518 


8,518 


* The figures are approximate. t Two Unions did not furnish figures for membership. 


No association of employers has yet applied 
for registration. No Trade Union was registered 
in the provinces of Assam, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Baluchistan, Coorg and Delhi, up to the end of 
March 1929. 'Pile great inducement to register 
lias been the predisposition of employers 
generally to recognise Unions that arc registered. 
J n the case of Associations of Government 
Servants, one of the condition of their recognition 
by Government was that they should get them¬ 
selves registered when the Trade Unions Act was 


brought into force. In view of the fact, however, 
that certain ditllculties have arisen in connexion 
with the application of the Act to Government 
servants, the question is under the consideration 
of the Government of India who have not yet 
formulated any definite conclusions. Pending 
the consideration of tins question, Government 
have relaxed the provision contained in the 
existing rules for the recognition of Associations 
of Government servants which requires them to 
register under the Act. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


The weapon of the “strike ” in industry iirst 
came into prominence in India during the period 
immediately following the close of the War when 
the majority of the strikes as shown in the 
Introductory Section were designed to secure 
increases in wages commensurate with the rise in 
the cost of living. The epidemic of industrial 
strike which characterised the period 1919-20 
reached a climax in the winter of 1921. During 
this period strikes took place purely from 
economic causes and most of them ended success¬ 
fully from the view point of the workers, after 
a short struggle. After this period, however, 
they tended to be more prolonged and less 
successful and, partly owing to political causes, 
there were a number of fairly serious disputes in 
public utility services. In more recent years the 
machinations of the Communists have been 
increasingly responsible for the calling of general 
strikes and their undue prolongation. Many of 
these strikes were accompanied by considerable 
violence, bloodshed and sabotage. 

Certain characteristics common to most of the 
strikes in India-, in the words of the Industrial 


Disputes Committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay in 1921, are— 

(a) The frequency of the strike without 

notice ; 

(b) The absence of any clearly-defined 

grievance before striking. 

(c) The multiplicity and sometimes the 

extravagance of the claims put 
forward after the strike has begun ; 

00 The absence of any effective organisa¬ 
tion to formulate the claims of the 
operatives and to secure respect for 
any settlement which may be made. 

(e) The increasing solidarity of employers 
and employed and the capacity of 
the operatives to remain on strike for 
considerable periods despite the lack 
of any visible organisation. 

Extent of Disputes- —-All-India statistics of 
industrial disputes for each quarter and for each 
year have been compiled and published since 
1920 by the Government of India In the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries and Labour. 
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:.\r The following tables show the number of disputes which occurred during the five years 
1924-28 in each province and in each class of industry respectively :— 


Provinces. 

No. of disputes in 

1924. 

| 1925. 

J 1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Bengal 

55 

43 

57 


60 

Bombay 

51 

69 

57 

54 

111 

Madras 

16 

4 

2 

19* 

7 

Central Provinces & Berar 

3 

6 

4 

2 

1 

United Provinces 

4 

6 

3 

3 


Bihar <fc Orissa 

l 

2 

3 

4* 

8 

Burma.. .. • 

3 

3 

1 

3 


Punjab 


1 



2 

Assam . 



"i 

1*2 

5 

Total 

133 

134 

128 

129 

1 

203 

* One strike extended to tlue< 

.! provinces. 






Industries. 

No. of disputes in 

J 1924. 

j 1925. 

j 1926. 

! 1927. 

I 

1928. 

Cotton and woollen mills 

55 

69 

57 

60 

110 

Jute Mills. 

20 

15 

33 

LI 

19 

Engineering Workshops 

Railways including Railway 

8 

7 

4 

6 

11 

Workshops . 

4 

6 

3 

3 

9 

Others . 

46 

37 

31 

49 

54 

Total .. 

133 

134 

128 

J 

129 

203 


The peak in respect of the number of industrial 1 other provinces was there, an average of at least 
disputes (203) was reached in the year 1928. [ one dispute per month during that year. The 
More than 50 per cent, of these disputes occurred 1 industry which was hit hardest was the cotton 
in the Bombay Presidency while only about 30 | and woollen mill industry in which no less than 
per cent, occurred in Bengal, in none of the ' 110 disputes took placo during the year. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY. 


Prior to the passing of the Trade Disputes Act 
as an All India measure early in the year 1929, 
there was, with the exception of a conciliation 
panel in Bengal, which will be dealt with lower 
down, no official machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration in Industrial disputes in India. The 
Employers and Workmen’s (Disputes) Act which 
was passed in 1860 to make provision for the 
speedy termination of certain disputes bo'ween 
workmen engaged in railway and Dther 
public works and their employers and wluch was 
extended, in case of the Bombay Presidency, to 
the districts of Ahmednagar, Broach, Aluneda- 
b&d, Kaira, Poona , Sholapur. Surat and Than a 
in 1860 and 1861 an 1 to Sind in 1873 deals I 
with individuals and does not provide any 
machinery for the settlement of disputes in other 
trades or industries. No records are available 1 
to show the extent to which tins Act has been 
made use of in India. The only provinces in 
which ad hoc Committees have been appointed 
during the previous ten yearn either to enquire 


into the question of providing machinery for 
the settlement of disputes or to deal with specific 
strikes are the Bengal and the Bombay Presi¬ 
dencies. 


Bombay Presidency- The first Committee 
to be appointed in the Bombay Presidency 
was the Industrial Dispute's Committee appoint¬ 
ed on the 18th November 1921 with 8ir Stanley 
Reed as Chairman “to consider and report on the 
practicability or otherwise of creating machinery 
for the prevention and early settlement of 
industrial disputes.” This Committee made 
several recommendations with regard to the 
standardization of wages, trade unions, the 
attitude employers should adopt towards 
Unions of their workers and the recognition of 
such Unions, Works Committees, Welfare Work, 
Co-operative Societies, Housing of Labour, etc. 
Their recommendations were in the nature of 
measures that might contribute to the preven¬ 
tion of industrial disputes With regard to the 
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methods of settlement when such disputes either 
develop irreconcilable differences between 
capital and labour or else become a menace to 
the community, the Committee recommended the 
formation of an Industrial Court of Enquiry to 
be followed, if necessary, by an Industrial 
Court of Conciliation. They were of the opinion 
that no •utside agency and in particular the 
agency of the State, should be used until all 
other means had been employed and failed ; or 
unless it was invited by one or other of the parties 
to the dispute ; or unless the situation was such 
that peace, order and good government were 
prejudiced. The placing of the function of 
enquiry first and separate from the role of 
conciliation was done deliberately in order “ to 
avoid too facile opportunism which seeks to patch 
up an industrial dispute by proposing a com¬ 
promise between the views of the two parties I 
without going down to the economic principles 
which are at stake.” The Committee appended 
to its Report a draft for a Bombay Industrial j 
Courts Act. j 


In pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the Industrial Disputes Committee, the 
Government of Bombay published a Bill to 
provide for enquiry into and settlement of trade 
disputes in the Bombay Government Gazette in 
May 1024. It was intended to introduce this 
Bill in the Bombay Legislative Council at the 
Poona session in July of the same year ; but, in 
the meanwhile the Government of India asked 
the Local Government not to proceed with this 
measure because they themselves intended to 
introduce similar legislation for the whole of 
India. This, however, was not the first occasion 
on which the Government of India considered 
the question of the advisability of introducing 
legislation to provide for the settlement of 
disputes. In 1920 they circularised all Local 
Governments asking their opinions as to the 
advisability of providing legislation on the 
lines of the Industrial Courts Act 1919. The 
opinions obtained by provincial Governments 
were almost unanimous that labour was not 
properly organised and that therefore no useful 
purpose would be served by such legislation. 
The majority of the provincial Governments 
adopted the same view. 

Bonus Dispute Enquiry Committee. The 

next Committee to be appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay was the Committee of Enquiry 
with Sir Norman Maeleod, as Chairman to 
enquire into the general strike of the Bombay 
cotton mill workers of the year 1924 in connexion I 
with the non-payment of an annual bonus for j 
the year 1923 by the Bombay mills. The terms 
of reference were J 

(1) to consider the nature and basis of the i 
bonus which was granted to the employees , 
in the cotton mills of Bombay since 1919 ; 
and to declare whether the employees had 
established any enforceable claim, customa¬ 
ry, legal or equitable ; and 

(2) to enquire into the profits made in each 
year since 1917 with a view to comparing 
these profits with the profits made In the 
year 1923, and to report on the contention 
of the millowners that the grant of a bonus i 


such as was given in previous years was 
not justified by the profits of the mill 
industry as a whole in 1923. 

The findings of the Committee on these points 
were :—- 

(1) That the mill workers had not established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal, 
or equitable, to the annual payment of a 
bonus ; and 

(2) that the results of the working of the mill 
industry as a whole for the year 1923 were 
such as to justify the contention of the 
millowners that the profits did not admit 
of the payment of a bonus. 

Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee- —The 

third ad hoe Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombay Presidency was the Bombay Enquiry 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Fawcett, Judge of the Born lay High Court, in 
connection with the gener i strike of the cotton 
mill workers in Bombay cLv of the year 1928 in 
pursuance of the agreement arrived at between 
the Bombay Millowners' Association and the 
Joint Strike Committee at a conference held 
under the Chairmanship of the Hon. Sir Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatullah, General Member of the 
Government cf Bombay on the 4th October 1928. 
The terms of reference to the Committee were :— 

(a) whether the amended scheme of a stand¬ 
ardised schedule of rates and of a standard¬ 
ised muster prepared by the Millowners' 
Association, and also the scheme prepared 
by the Joint Strike Committee was fair 
and reasonable; 

( b ) whether the Seventeen Demands advanced 
by the Joint Strike Committee were fair 
and reasonable, and to what extent, if 
any, they should be met; and 

(r) whether the Standing Orders as amended 
and presented by the Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion on the 4th October 1928 were fair 
and reasonable. 

This Committee sat for a continuous period 
of five and a half months and its Report was 
published on the 26th March 1929. 

The main conclusions and recommendations 
of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee were 
as follows: — 

(1) The proposals of the Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion (a) for standardization of wages, 
duties and numbers of operatives in a mill, 
and (b) for Standing Orders for the opera¬ 
tives about the conditions of their employ¬ 
ment were in the main fair and reasonable 

(2) While there was justification for the Asso¬ 
ciation’s proposal to make a cut of 7^ per 
cent, in weavers’ wages, ther were reason¬ 
able objections to be urged against its 
adoption in the present circumstances, 
and it was recommended that it should be 
dropped by the Association provided the 
Labour leaders undertook to co-operate 
in working the scheme for the standardiza¬ 
tion of wages. 

(3) That part of the standardization scheme 
which is called the “ Rational or 
“ Eftloieacy " system and which aims at 
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reducing the number of operatives employ¬ 
ed in mills while raising their wages and 
providing conditions favourable for the 
extra efficiency expected from the 
operatives was "fair and reasonable. 

(4) Although the principle at the back of the 
standardised Standing Orders was consi¬ 
dered to be fair and reasonable, it was 
recommended that alterations should be 
made in the proposed rules in connexion 
with the following matters :—• 

(a) The finality of the order of a Manager 
or the Managing Agents should be 
without prejudice to any right of an 
operative, affected by his or their 
decision to resort to legal proceed¬ 
ings in a court of law; 

(b) The Standing Orders should not be 
altered without the previous consul¬ 
tation of, and consideration of 
objections bv the operativ es or their 
representatives ; 

(e) A rule should be added about 
granting leave ; 

(<l) A rule should be inserted as to the 
method of calculating wages ; 

(e) The right to “ play off ” for trade 
purposes should be restricted to a 
period of two days at a time ; 

(/) An operative who is “played off*’ 
for a period longer than a week may 
be permitted to leave the ( om- 
pany’s service on intimation of Ins 
intention without further notice ; 

(ft) A rule should be added entitling an 
operative to compensation for 
detention in a mill for over an hour 
in the event of stoppage of work 
owing to breakdown of machinery, 
etc.; 

(//) The period of notice for the termi¬ 
nation of employment should be 
reduced to fourteen days. 

(i) A rule should be added as to the pay¬ 
ment of unclaimed wages. 

With regard to some other important 

matters raised from the discussions of the 

Standing Orders the Committee found 

as follows; — 

(a) As to the advisability of an extra 
morning recess they agreed with the 
Tariff Board as to its advisability 
and suggested that it should be tried 
as an experiment in suitable mills 
with a reduction of the working 
hours to DA. 

(b) As to exempting weavers from taking 
out and presenting Attendance 
tickets it was held that there was no 
sufficient reason to exempt them. 

(c) As to the liability of operatives to 
be searched it was held that this was 
reasonable. 

(d) As to payment of wagos being made 
earlier than at present, it was recom¬ 
mended that an attempt should be 
made to pay them by the 10th of 
each month. 


(e) As to the legality and fairness of 
“ playing off,” it was held that there 
is no' objection to this in the easo 
of stoppages due to causes for which 
the employer is not responsible, but 
that it should be restricted to a 
period not exceeding two days at a 
time in the case of “playing off ” 
for trade purposes. 

(/) As to the legality and fairness of 
forfeiture of wages for leaving 
without due notice the question 
was answered in the affirmative. 

((/) As to the legality of operatives strik¬ 
ing work without notice or inciting 
others to do so, it was held that 
this could rightly be treated as 
misconduct rendering an operative 
liable to dismissal. 

(//) As to the proposed abolition of 
fines, the proposal was rejected 
pending the decision of the Indian 
Legislature on the subject on the 
Bill proposed to be framed in this 
matter by the Government of India. 

(/) As to the compulsory purchase by 
weavers of spoilt cloth, it was held 
that its compulsoiy purchase is 
objectionable and a rule was suggest¬ 
ed on the subject to restrict this 
present practice within reasonable 
limits. 

(6) With regard to the Seventeen Demands 
submitted by the Joint, Strike Committee 
the following demands were considered 
to be fair and reasonable— 

(a) That the Millowners shall not vary 
any of the present conditions to the 
disadvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of the workers 
through their organisations. 

(b) That the Millowners’ Association 
shall not permit its individual mem¬ 
bers to vary the conditions of service 
to the disadvanfege of the workers 
without the sanction of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

(c) The rates of new varieties shall be 
fixed by the Millowners’ Association 
in consultation with the representa¬ 
tives of the Workers’ organisations. 

(d) Notices in vernacular showing the 
rates of piece w r ork in detail should 
be posted in the Departments for the 
information of the workers. 

(e) The rules regarding the forfeiture of 
wages remaining unclaimed for cer¬ 
tain periods should be done away 
with. 

(f) r J he conditions of employment, work 
and payment should be standard¬ 
ised. 

(</) The present high prices allowances 
should be consolidated with the 
original wages. 

(h) One month’s notice must be given 
by cither side before terminating 
the contract of service. (As a result 
of mutual agreement between the 
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parties, tlie period of notice was 
reduced during the discussions 
before the Committee to fourteen 
days). 

(?) The Miliovvners’ Association should 
make standard rules for the guid¬ 
ance of its members regarding the 
grant of leave to their employees. 

(j) All the rules that are usually posted 
in the mills or dexiartments should 
be standardised by the Millowners’ 
Association so that they shall lie 
uniform in all the mills. 

(A) Tluit none of these rules or regula¬ 
tions shall be such as may deprive 
the workers of their rights confer¬ 
red on them by the existing law. 

(/) Employment in the Weaving De¬ 
partment of the mills should be 
opened to the members of the so- 
called “ Depressed Classes.” 

( m) That there should be no victimi¬ 
sation of men who had taken part 
in the strike or any Union activities. 

All the above except (g) and (/<) were 
eventually conceded by the Mill- 
owners’ Association. 

(7) The following demands were held to be 

unfair and unreasonable— 

(a) The wages of those workers whose 
average monthly wage is less than 
Its. 30 should be raised substantially 

(b) The newly introduced system of 
compelling the workmen (i) to take 
out and present tickets of attend¬ 
ance and (2) to clean the machinery 
daily should be discontinued. 

(8) The following demands were held to be 

partly fair and reasonable and partly 

not — 

(a) The present practices resorted to by 

some millowners which result in the 
reduction of wages should be stopped 
and reductions and altered condi¬ 
tions already effected since 1925 
should be restored. 

(b) Tliat where the daily hours of work 
of any class of workers were less 
than ten, the hours should not be 
raised to ten without the consent 
of the workers concerned expressed 
through their organisations. When 
the hours are thus increased the 
workmen should be paid for the 
same at the usual overtime rates. 


MEDIATION 


Objects. —The object of these rules is to 
secure the consideration and settlement of trado 
disputes in their early stages, and thereby 
to preserve good feeling between Employers and 
Operatives. For the purpose of carrying out 
this object, it is agreed as follows:— 

1. In the evept of a trade dispute arising 
between any member of the Milleowners' Associa¬ 


(r) The system by which each worker 
is required to look after three looms 
or the whole spinning frame (two 
sides) should not be introduced or 
continued without the consultation 
and free consent of the workers 
expresssed through their organisa¬ 
tions. 

(9) The recommendations of the Committee 
for alleviating unemployment conse¬ 
quent on the introduction of efficiency 
methods of work were as follows :— 

(a) The millowners should set up some 
machinery for taking note of all cases 
where workers are discharged on 
account of reduction of staff, and 
help them as far as possible to get 
suitable employment either in some 
other mill or in some other industry. 

(b) The Millowners’ Association should 
consider the advisability of a scheme 
for the payment of a gratuity to a 
worker, which may amount to say, 
four weeks or six weeks’ wages 
according to his length of service 
payable in suitable cases to 
charged employees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while they are seeking employment. 
The formation of an Out-of-Work 
Donation Fund ou a voluntary 
basis to be created by a system 
of setting aside a contribution 
by the millowners of one anna 
per operative per month to which 
fund the operatives through their 
ippresentatives should be invited 
to contribute one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
was suggested. 

(10) The Trade Unions should combine to 
arrange for the assistance of an expert 
technical adviser in dealing with disputes 
arising under the Standardisation Scheme. 

(11) In view of the fact that several matters 
required adjustment in connexion with 
the scheme for wage standardisation after 
it had been brought into operation an 
with a view to avoiding strikes and 
lockouts, machinery was provided by 
” Mediation Rules ” agreed to by both 
sides for setting up joint Committees to 
enquire into disputes arising under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
for their settlement. As these rules 
are the only rules of their kind yet 
framed in India they deserve to be 
reproduced in full. 


RULES. 


tion, Bombay, and any operative (s), member or 
members of a Trade Union registered in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of the Trade Union 
Registration Act, 1927, in any mill or mills in 
Bombay City and Island, other than a trade 
dispute as to the correct interpretation of the 
Standard Orders or the Standardisation rates of 
wages laid down for Bombay Mills which are- 
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members of the Bombay Millowners’ Association j 
the following course shall be taken 

(1) Before any notice shall be given by 
either party to terminate employment 
for the purpose of a lockout or 
strike, the dispute shall be brought 
forthwith befoie a joint meeting of I 
not less than two and not more than 
six authorised representatives of the , 
mill or mills concerned and an equal i 
number of representatives of the; 
Tiade Union or Unions of which the j 
operatives is a (are) member(s) | 
and such meeting shall ho called j 
within four days from the date of a i 
written application by either party j 
for such a meeting ; and if a settle¬ 
ment of the dispute is not come to at 
such meeting or at an adjournment 
thereof, then 

(II) Befoie any notice shall be given by j 
k either party to temiinate for the 
purpose of a lockout or a strike, the 1 
dispute shall ho brought before 
a joint meeting consisting of two 
or more lm mheis of the Employers’ 
Mediati< n Panel and an equal num¬ 
ber of the Textile Trade Union Medi¬ 
ation Panel, and such meeting shall 
he called within seven days from the 
date of an application by either 
party for such a meeting, and if a 
settlement of the dispute he not 
come to at that meeting, or at an 
adjournment thereof, then 

(IT1) Before any notice shall he given by 
either party to terminate employ¬ 
ment for the purpose of a lockout or 
strike, the dispute shall he brought 
before a joint meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Millowners* Association. 
Bombay, and the representatives 
of the registered Textile Trade Unions 
of Bombay, and such meeting shall he 
called within seven days from the 
date of an application by either 
party for such meeting, and if a 
settlement be not come to at such 
meeting, or at an adjournment 
thereof, then either party shall he 
at liberty to take whatever course 
it thinks fit.. 

2. In the event of a dispute arising as to the 
correct interpretation of the Standing Orders 
or the Standardisation Scheme of wages laid 
down for Bombay Mills which are members 
of the Bombay Millowners* Association, the 
following course shall be taken:— 

(1) The dispute shall in the first instance 
be investigated without delay by 
the management of the mills con¬ 
cerned who shall, after completing 
investigations, in those cases in 
which a settlement is not arrived at, 
submit a report within seven days 
n writing to the Secretary of the 
Millowners* Association and to the 
Secretaries of the Textile Trade 
Unions registered in Bombay. 

(II) Ur>on receipt of such communication 
by the Secretary of the Mill- 


owners’ Association, the dispute 
shall he brought before a 
joint meeting consisting of two or 
more members of the Employer’s 
Mediation Panel, and an equal 
number of the Textile Trade Union 
Mediation Panel, to be called within 
seven days from the date on which 
the Secretary of the Millowners’ 
Association received the notification 
referred to in sub-clause (T), and 
if a settlement of the dispute be 
not come to at that meeting, or at 
an adjournment thereof, then 

(111) Upon application of either party to the 
dispute , the dispute shall be brought 
before a joint meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association and the representative 
of the registered Textile Trade 
Unions of Bombay to be called within 
seven days from the receipt of an 
application by either paity for such 
a meeting and if a settement be not 
come to at such a meeting, or at an 
adjournment thereof, then either 
party shall be at liberty to take 
whatever course it thinks fit. 

3. Whenever a settlement of any trade 
dispute shall not have been come to and the 
operatives are on strike, or have been locked out, 
meetings shall be held periodically between the 
representatives of the Millowners’ Associations 
and representatives of the members of the Trade 
Unions concerned in the dispute. The first of 
such meetings shall be called within four weeks 
after the commencement of the strike or lockout 
and subequent meetings at monthly or shorter 
intervals thereafter. The, exact date, time and 
place of the first of such meetings shall be deci¬ 
ded at the last joint meeting previous to the 
commencement of the strike or lockout. 

4. Upon an application from either the Mill- 
owners’ Association, or at least one-half of the 

j registered Textile Trade Unions, a joint meetings 
of the Committee of the Millowners’ Association 
and the, representatives of the registered Textile 
Trade Unions shall be called within 28 days 
from the date of such an application to discuss 
any suggestions for altering or amending terms 
and/or conditions of employment affecting 
or likely to affect more than one quarter of the 
Cotton Textile Mills in Bombay. 

5. The Secretary of the Millowner’s Associa- 
| tion, Bombay, shall record the decisions of any 

joint meetings held in accordance with the 
terms of Buies 1 (II), 1 (III), 2 (11), 2 (III), 

3 and 4.” 

The scheme submitted by the Millowners’ 
Association to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee for the, standardisation of wages 
was never intended to be final and it was under¬ 
stood that it would be subject to changes 
wherever it was found, from actual experience 
of its working, to be necessary to alter. At the 
joint conferences held after the publication of the 
Committee’s Report between Sub-Committee 
of the Association and the Joint Strike Cornmit- 
ttee which was in charge of the conduct of 
the general strike of the year 1928 on behalf 
of labour, the representatives of the Bombay 
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Oimi Kamgar Union rai«ed extraneous issues like- 1 drivel’s license, and (b) another rule forbidding 
victimisation, and the discussions for which the | the carrying of attendants in taxis, Government 
Conference was called were abandoned and the j appointed a Committee of Enquiry into the exist - 
General Strike of 192ft declared on grounds ing licensing regulations and the control of taxi- 
which had nothing to do with the scheme cabs generally. The strike lasted from the 
9S mjf.y, 12th to the 20th January 1921, and ceased as 

a result of the institution of the Inquiry. The 
Owing to the undue prolongation of the general Committee made a number of proposals for 
strike in the Bombay Cotton Mills of the year amendments in the existing regulations. 
1929 and the consequent disruption of labour. These proposals were ultimately accepted 
it has not been possible for the Bombay Mill- and brought into effect on the 12th October 
owners’ Association to bring Into operation tlio 1921. 

Mediation Hides recommended by the Bombay 

Strike Enquiry Committee for the simple reason (2) As the result of a strike of drivers and 
that there are no recognised Unions represen- conductors of Calcutta and Howrah tramways, 
tatives of Bombay Cotton Mill workers in the which lasted from the 27th January to tho 
Citv. The Bombav Textile Labour Union, 24th February 1921, Government appointed 
of which Mr. N. M. Joslii, M. L. A., is the President a Committee of Enquiry after the resumption 
has barely 3,000 members. The recognition j of work by the strikers on the 8th March 1921. 
accorded by the Bombay Millowners’Association The men resumed work towards the end of 
to the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union which February on conditions (a) that the Calcutta 
claims a membership of over fifty thousand Tramways Company would investigate their 
after its registration in May 1928 was withdrawn grievances and announce their decision within 
by the Association on the publication of the a week, and ( b) that if the men were dissatisfied 
reports of the Court of Enquiry appointed with the Company's decision, Covernment 
under tin* Trade Disputes Act to inquire into would appoint a Committee of Enquiry. There 
questions connected with tin* general strike of was general agreement between the Company 
the year 1929 and the Hints Inquiry Committee, and the men’s representatives in regard to the 
The’ Association has been giving anxious con- majority of the Committee’s recommendations, 
sideration to the practical steps which might Some, however, of the Directors of the Company 
be taken by mills to bring about better relations did not accept the terms. Another strike 

between employers and their workmen and for of the tramway employees of a much 

the prevention' of accumulation of grievances, more protracted character broke out in 3922. 

In a circular letter dated the 8th January 1930 it lasted from 20th December 1922 to 

addressed bv the Association to all the mills 27th January 1923. No Committee of Enquiry 
affiliated to it, they have issued instructions was appointed, although the representatives of 
that all mills should take immediate steps where- the men raised several points which arose from 
by complaints and grievances of the workers , the previous inquiry. Work was resumed un¬ 
may be attended to by the management coil-| conditionally, 
cerned at once. For this purpose complaint 

boxes are to be placed in the compounds of nil (3) During a strike on the light railway of 
mills in which workers are invited to put in Messrs. Martin and Company in the 24 Parganas 
petitions regarding their grievances or sugges- „ ni j Howrah which lasted from the 15th Juno 
tions for improvement of conditions of work, to the 2nd July 1921, a special Conciliation 
The mills have been requested to glv, sympathe- was constituted by Government by a 

tie consideration to any complaints or suggestions special resolution at the joint request of the 
made and to redress or give effect to them employers and the employees concerned. The 
wherever possible. Further measures cal- result of the Board's efforts was a compro- 
( . u l a ted to improve tin* relations between the m j S e on most of the points raised by the workers, 
employers and the employed are under eonsidera- a ,ul as a result of the Hoard’s recommendations 
t'ioik The Association have also devised it was agreed that joint works committees should 
measures for joint discussions between managers 1)( , a( »t up on the TIowrah-Amta and Howrah- 
of mills and the Association oil general question slloa khala lines. Works Committees were 
relating to tho internal administration of the established soon after the Board’s report was 
m jU s# published, but they failed to function owing 

A t . . , . to the men’s indifference. 

The next Committee to be appointed m the 

Bombay Presidency was a Court of Enquiry ^ rp J)0 nengal Legislative Council passed a 
appointed under the Trade Disputes A (tin rcso iution on the 4th March 1921 to the effect 
connexion with the general strike, of cotton ^ (|ovornmeilt should appoint a Committee 

mill operatives in Bombay City of 19-9. I bw to onqu j ro into the general causes of the 

will be dealt with below under the heading rev{ J ling unrcs t and to suggest remedial 
“ Trade Disputes Act.” measures. The report of the Committee was 

l.r ofZ 11 

£ EttAST unrcst ,lurms (.) - -M5KS sx — 


(1) As the result of a strike of taxi-drivers 
and professional drivers of private cars m Cal¬ 
cutta which was caused by objections to certain 
rules, particularly (a) a new rule requiring medi¬ 
cal examination of applicants for professional 


(b) non-intervention of Government in prl- 
' ’ vate industrial disputes, which it was 
considered, should be settled by volun¬ 
tary conciliation; 
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(6*) tho constitution by Government of a 
conciliation panel to deal with 
disputes in public utility services ; and 

(d) the appointment by Government of special 
conciliation bodies in the ease of private 
industrial disputes, if both parties 

desired outside intervention. 

As the result of the recommendations of this 
Committee, a conciliation panel was constituted 
under Government resolution dated the 29th 
August 192]. The panel contained thirty names, 
and was composed on a representative basis, 
leading pub'ic bodies being asked to recommend 
persons to serve on it. The panel was recon¬ 
stituted every year till 1929, when it was super¬ 
seded by tiie Trade Disputes Act. Several 
applications for Government intervention were 
received during the period of the panel’s existence 
but in no case did Government consider that 
intervention was justified. 


The Government of Bengal agreed with the - 
Committee’s view that there was no reason 
why voluntary conciliation boards, wisely! 
constituted, should not achieve a large measure 
of success in labour disputes affecting public 
utility services, where the parties had come to 
a dead-lock, and a solution of the disputes could 
only be found in the intervention of outsiders. 
The panel was intended to deal onlywith disputes 
allotting public utility services in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood, in the settlement of ordi¬ 
nary labour disputes not directly affecting the 
public, the Committee held that it was not ordi¬ 
narily the duty of Government to intervene 
in such disputes either directly or indirectly, but 
if both parties express a desire that their differ¬ 
ences should be investigated by an impartial 
authority, the Governor in Council should be 
prepared to establish a conciliation board to deal 
with tho matter, or to take such other action as 
might be suitable in the circumstances of the 
case. 


TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The history with regard to proposals for 
legislation providing machinery for the preven¬ 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes in 
Tndia covers a period of about ten years. The 
findings of the Industrial Disputes Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay in the 
year 1921 in pursuance of a Resolution moved in 
the Bombay Legislative Council for the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee “ to consider and report on 
the practicability or otherwise of creating 
machinery for the prevention and early settle¬ 
ment of industrial disputes ” has already been 
dealt with above. Mention has also been made 
of the action taken by the Government, of 
Bombay under circumstances which led to its 
abandonment owing to the Government of 
India circularising a draft Bill as an All-India 
measure. The Bill circulated by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in August 1924 was very wide and 
comprehensive in scope and extent . It covered 
all workmen including the employees of the 
Government of India and of any Local Govern¬ 
ment. An important distinction was made in 
the general body of workmen by dividing them 
into employees in public utility services and j 
other employees. In the case of public utility | 
services and in those services to be specially 
notified as such by the Governor-General in 
Council it was provided that it would not be 
lawful for any employer to declare or force a lock¬ 
out or for any workmen to take pait in a strike 
on account of any dispute, unless due notice of 
the proposed lock out or strike was sent to the 
prescribed officer. Such strikes or lock outs 
were not permitted until the expiry of 30 days 
after notice had been served, in cases where no 
order had been made for the reference of the 
dispute to a Board ; and until the expiry of 80 
days after notice had been served, in cases 
where such an order had been made or until the 
expiry of 7 days after the publication of a report 
by a Board, whichever of the two dates might be 
earlier. There was no separate provision in the 
Bill for Courts of Enquiry or Boards of Arbitra¬ 
tion or Conciliation. The functions of these two 
separate institutions in industrial disputes 
legislation were vested under the Bill in one 
body which was to be called the Board of 


Investigation and Conciliation. The members 
of a Board were to be selected from permanent 
panels of (1) representatives of employers; (2) 
representatives of employees ; and (3) persons to 
be appointed as Chairmen. Both the Govern¬ 
ment of India and each Local Government were 
to form their own panels. The functions of these 
Boards were to endeavour to bring about a 
settlement of any disputes by a 1 horough investi¬ 
gation of the circumstances and cause of each 
dispute. Nothing further was heard about 
this Bill until the end of 1925 when His 
Excellency the Viceroy in a speech at the Annual 
Meeting ot the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, at Calcutta, said : “ Tho 

question of providing means of conciliation of 
trade disputes lias been thoroughly explored but 
it would be premature to legislate on this 
question until the Trade Union Bill has become 
law.” The Trade Unions Act was passed in the 
Legislative Assembly in March 1929 and was 
brought into operation with effect from the 1st 
June 1927. 

In August 1928 the Government of India 
published their second Bill making provision for 
the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for certain other purposes. This 
Bill was introduced in the Legislathe Assembly 
for a motion for circulation on the 21st 
September 1928. The Bill differed in several 
important respects in comparison with the 
Government of India’s original Bill of 1924. 
The main part of the Bill falls into three parts. 
Clauses 3 to 14 of the 1928 Bill related to the 
establishment of tribunals for the investigation 
and settlement of trade disputes. This part of 
the Bill was based generally on the British 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
provisions were adopted for the most part from 
clauses in that Act. The main difference was 
that, whereas the British Act sets a Standing 
Industrial Court, the Conciliation Boards which 
the Bill proposes to establish were intended to be 
appointed ad hoc like the Courts of Inquiry, in 
order to deal with particular disputes. The 
object of Courts of Inquiry which would ordi¬ 
narily be composed of persons having no direct 
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Interest in the disputes would be to investigate 
and report on such questions connected with the 
dispute as might be referred to them. The 
objects of Boards of Conciliation which would 
ordinalily include representatives of the parties 
to a dispute would be to secure a settlement of 
the dispute. Provisions were made so as to 
enable both Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
(onciliation to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documents. 
Neither party would be under any obligation to 
accept the finding of the Court or the adcise of 
the Board ; and in cases where the dispute is not 
brought to an end during the deliberations of the 
tribunal that had been appointed, reliance was 
to be placed on the force of public* opinion which 
would be enabled by the publication of the 
report of the tribunal to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute. 

The second part of the* Bill consisted of clause 
15 which related to public utlity services. In 
accordance with the definition of “ Public 
Utilit> Services ” in clause 2 of the Bill, Clause 
15 would be applicable to such railway services 
as would be notified by the Governor-General 
in Council. The clause made if a penal offence* 
for workers employed on monthly wages in 
public utility services to strike without pre¬ 
vious notice and also provided heavy penal¬ 
ties for persons abetting such an ollence. 
The clause was based on the principle that 
persons whose work was vital to the welfare of 
the community generally should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufficient time had 
been given to examine the merits of their 
grievances and to explore the possibilities of 
arriving at a possible settlement. Pro\ isions of 
a somewhat similar type already exist in the 
Indian Post Offices Act, in a number of Munici¬ 
pal Acts in India, and the principle is one which 
is widely accepted in other countries. 

Clauses 16 to 20 of the Bill contained certain 
special provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lock-outs. These clauses followed closely the 
provsions of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act. 1927. 
They were to be applicable only in the case of 
the strikes and lock-outs which satisfied both of 
two conditions : in the first place, the strike or 
lock-out must have other objects than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
industry to which the strikers or employers 
belonged ; and, in the second place, the strike 
or lock-out must be designed to coerce Govern¬ 
ment either directly or by inflicting hardship on 
the community. If these conditions were 
satisfied, the strike or lock-out would become 
illegal. Persons furthering the strike or lock¬ 
out were liable to punishment and would be 
deprived of the protection granted to them by the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, while persons refusing 
to take part in it would be protected from Trade 
Union disabilities to which they might otherwise 
be subjected. 

The motion for circulation was adopted in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Bill was circulated 
to all Local Governments for opinion. Some 
Provincial Governments recommended that 
questions connected with picketing and intimida¬ 
tion of the type which were entirely responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the generarl strikes 
in the cotton mills of Bombay City of the years 


1928 and 1929 and the rioting in Bombay in the 
year 1929, should also be covered. Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly in February 1929. 

The Select Committee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to five years. I 11 connection 
with the definition of the term “ Public Utility 
Services” they were of the opinion that the wide 
power enabling the Government to declare any 
industry, business or undertaking to be a public 
utility service was undersirable as well as un¬ 
necessary and the provision made for this in the 
draft Bill was omitted. Various proposals 
designed to lay upon the Government a definite 
obligation to convene a Court of Inquiry or a 
Board of Conciliation in cases where one of the 
parties so required were considered. But the 
Committee thought that unless both parties 
were agreed in desiring a reference it would be 
useless to fetter the discretion of the Govern¬ 
ment as to the time at which the matter was 
reported for action under clause 3. At the same 
time they held that 110 option should he left to 
file Government, to refuse to appoint, a Court or 
Boa id where the Government was assured that 
both parties were agreed as to the necessity as 
well as to the fonu which it should take. They 
therefore considered it necessary to provide that 
in every case a Comt of Inquiry, where it 
consisted of one or moio poisons', should not. 
include persons having an interest in the dispute 
or in any industry affected by it, and in this 
connection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term " An independent person.” 
The danse relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintained 
on the lines of the lCnglish Act so as to make it 
quite clear that every report of a Court, or Board, 
whether final or interim , must be published, and 
that only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the appointing authority thought fit 
should he left to its discretion. It was considered 
inad v isahle to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject, only to exceptions and they redrafted 
the clause in such a manner as to permit that 
such representation would ordinarily be 
permissible subject, however, to such conditions 
and restrictions as might be provided by the 
rules. 

The Select Committee accepted the principle 
underlying the clause in connection with strikes 
in public utility services but they held that the 
clause as originally drafted was open to certain 
criticisms. For example, it. was pointed out that 
many persons are actually employed upon a 
daily wage which is in practice paid monthly; 
also that the clause as provided would appear to 
penalise abstention from work on the part of a 
particular individual; and further that the clause 
was one-sided and inllictcd no penalty upon an 
employer who locks out his workmen. The 
latter point was considered as one which should 
certainly be met as by the nature of his employ¬ 
ment a casual or day-to-day labourer must be 
entitled to cease work at any moment and be 
similarly liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that he should therefore be excluded altogether 
from the operation of this clause. The 
Committee adopted a suggestion made by the 
Government of Bombay which made it clear 
that the cessation of work must be in the nature 
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of a strike as defined in the Bill and it was 
provided that in order to render it a penal offence 
the strike must be in breach of a definite contract 
between the employer and the workmen. The 
Committee added a collateral provision penalis¬ 
ing an employer for locking out his workmen in 
breach of any contract. The Committee adopted 
the clause in connection with illegal strikes but 
with some amendments which; in their opinion, 
would restrict its scope without materially 
impairing its effectiveness. In sub-clause 2 of 
this section they made it clear that, for the 
application of money to be illegal it must not 
merely tend to further or support the strike, 
but have the direct effect of so doing. This was 
intended to exclude a case in which money is 
spent upon the relief of the dependants of 
strikers. A further sub-clause, borrowed from 
a similar provision from the English Act of 1927 
explaining the circumstances in which a group 
of workmen should be deemed to be within the 
same trade or industry was added. The 
penalties provided for the instigation of an 
illegal strike were modified. With regard to 
clauso 20 of the draft Bill, the Committee held 
that there was no sufficient justification for 
giving an option to the Government to apply 
for injunctions restraining the expense of the 
funds of a Trade Union in connection with an 
illegal strike. Jt was considered that under 
clause 16 such expenditure had been declared 
illegal and the persons properly interested in 
seeing that the funds were not mis-spent are the 
members of the Trade Union concerned. The 
Committee were of the opinion that the Bill had 
not been so altered as to require rermblieation 
and they recommended that it should be passed 


as duly amended by them. 

The Select Committee as such did not deal 
with the question of making p ovision for picket¬ 
ing and intimidation in their report but in a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., 
stated that the alteration of the law relating to 
picketing was one for which, in his opinion, the 
time was ripe. Picketing of any kind should be 
rendered illegal while a Court or Board is sitting 
and the law on picketing at any time should be 
altered to render it illegal at or near a workmen’s 
house as under the English Law. There 
appeared to be some doubt as to whether legisla¬ 
tion of this kind should take place in this Bill or 
by an Amending Bill to section 503 of the Indian 
Penal Code, it had been stated that if an 
amendment of this kind were passed in the 
Select Committee it would delay the Bill. As he 
did not desire to delay the acceptance of the 
provisions of this Bill he did not press the point 
which was raised by other members of the 
Select Committee. Sir Victor Sassoon, however, 
thought that suitable action should be taken by 
Government either when the Bill came up before 
the House or by bringing out an amending Bill 
to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
important and necessary point. The action 
taken by the Government of Bombay in connec¬ 
tion with the passing of an Intimidation Act has 
been dealt with In the chapter oil Industrial 
Disputes. 

The Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 
| 8th April 1929 without any change and received 
the assent of the Governor-General on the 12th 
I April 1929. 


INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles refers to the fact that “ the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire 
to Improve the conditions in their own 
countries.” In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were re- 
recognised by the High Contracting Parties to 
bo of special and urgent importance,” but 
also brought into being the International 
Labour Organisation which was entrusted 
with the task of securing, as far as practicable, 
tlio observance of these principles. The 
International Labour Conference has been 
discussing various questions connected with 
industrial, agricultural and maritime labour 
since 1919 and has recorded its findings in 
conventions and recommendations. The 
Conventions and Ilecommendations adopted 
by the Conference are not automatically binding 
on the State Members, but they have to be 
submitted to the Legislature of each country, 
and this secures the regular examination botli by 
the Executive Governments and the Legislatures 
of schemes which international opinion considers 
necessary and desirable for the amelioration of 
labour conditions. During the fourteen 
Conferences that have been held, 29 Conventions 
have been adopted. Out of those eleven have 
been ratified by India. The following is a full 
1st of tho Conventions which have been adopted, 


(hose ratified by India being marked with an 
asterisk. 

First Conference, ( Washintjton, 1919). 

1. Limiting hours of work in industrial 

undertakings.* 

2. Unemployment.* 

3. Employment of women before and after 

child-birth. 

4. Employment of women during night.* 

5. Night work of young persons employed 

in industry.* 

0. Fixing the minimum age for admission of 
children to industrial employment. 

Second Conference (Genoa, 1920). 

7. Fixing the minimum ago for admission of 

children to employment at sea. 

8. Unemployment indemnity in case of loss 

or foundering of ships. 

9. Establishing facilities for finding em¬ 

ployment for seamen. 

Third Conference (Geneva , 1921). 

10. Age for admission of children to employ¬ 

ment in agriculture. 

11. Bights of Association and Combination 

of agricultural workers.* 

12. Workmen’s Compensation in agriculture. 
13 Use of white lead in painting. 
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1*. The application of the weekly rest in 
industrial undertakings.* 

15. Fixing the minimum age for the ad¬ 
mission of young persons to employ¬ 
ment as trimmers or stokers.* 

10. Compulsory medical examination of 
children and young persons employed 
at sea.* , 

Seventh Conference (Geneva , 1925). j 

17. Workmen’s Compensation for accidents, j 

18. Workmen's Compensation for the j 

occupational diseases.* 

19. Equality of treatment for national and j 

foreign workers as regards Workmen’s , 
Compensation for accidents.* 

20. Niglitwork in bakeries. 

Eighth Conference (Geneva , 1926). \ 

21. Simplification of tho inspection of 

emigrants on board ship.* 1 

Ninth Conference (Geneva , 1926). 

22. Seamen’s Articles of Agreement. ! 

23. Repatriation of seamen. | 

Tenth Conference (Geneva, 1927). j 

24. Sickness Insurance for workers in Indus-! 

try and commerce and for domestic 
services. | 

25. Sickness insurance for agricultural i 

workers. ! 

Eleventh Conference (Geneva, 1928). 

26. Creation of Minimum Wage Fixing 1 

machinery. I 

Twelfth Conference (Geneva , 1929). 

27. Weight of packages transported by 

vessels. 

28. Prevention of accidents in docks. 

The Convention adopted in connexion with 
white phosphorus at the Jierne Convention 
formed the subject of one of the Washington 
recommendations. 'Phis Convention has also 1 
been ratified by India, but as this Convention 
did not, strictly speaking, originate with the 
International Labour Organisation, it has not i 
been included in the list of Conventions given 
above. Out of the eleven Conventions adopted ! 
by the International Labour Conference which j 
have been ratified by India, only three involved j 
no further legislation viz., items (2), (9) and (L9) • 
above. Two Conventions, items (15) and (16)1 
above, have, been ratified, but tho necessary j 
legislation has not yet been undertaken. In | 
some other cases e.g ., items (6), (9) and (18) 
above, some action has been taken though the 
Conventions have not been ratified by the 
Government of India. 

Recomm endations • 

111 addition to the Conventions dealt with 
above, the International Labour Conferences 
have also adopted several Recommendations. 
Those are shown below according to the years 
and at the Conferences at which they were 
adopted. 

First Confe erne. (Washington , 1919). 

1. Unemployment. 

2. Reciprocity of treatment. 

3 Prevention of anthrax. 

4. Protection of women and children 

against lead poisoning. 

5. Government health services. 

Second Conference (Genoa, 1920). 

6. Hou v s of work (fishing industry). 

7. Hours of work (inland navigation). 


8. National seamen’s codes. 

9. Unemployment insurance (seamen). 

Third Conference (Geneva , 1921). 

10. Prove ntio n of unemployment 

(agriculture). 

11. Maternity (agriculture). 

12. Night work of women (agriculture). 

13. Night work of children and young persons 

(agriculture). 

14. Technical agricultural education. 

15. Living-in conditions (agriculture). 

16. Social insurance (agriculture). 

17. Weekly rest (commerce). 

Fourth Conference (Geneva, 1922). 

18. Migration statistics. 

Fifth Conference (Geneva, 1923). 

19. Factory inspection. 

Sixth Conference (Geneva, 1924). 

20. Utilisation of spare time. 

Seventh Conference (Geneva , 1925). 

21. Minimum scale of workmen’s compensa¬ 

tion. 

22. Jurisdiction in disputes on workmen's 

compensation. 

23. Workmen's compensation or 

occupational diseases. 

24. Equality of treatment (workmen’s com¬ 

pensation). 

Eighth Conference (Geneva, 1926). 

25. Protection of emigrant women and girls 

on boardship. 

Ninth Conference (Geneva, 1926). 

26. Repatriation of ship’s masters and 

apprentices. 

27. Inspection of conditions of work of sea¬ 

men. 

Tenth Conference (Geneva, 1927). 

28. General principles of sickness insurance 
Eleventh Conference (Geneva, 1928). 

29. Minimum wage-fixing machinery. 

Twelfth Conference (Geneva, 1929). 

30. Prevention of industrial accidents. 

31. Protection of machinery. 

32. Consultation with industrial organisations 

on regulations under Convention 29. 

33. Reciprocity (inspection certificates). 

The Thirteenth Conference which was held at 
Geneva in October 1929 was a Maritime Session. 
No new draft Conventions or Recommendations 
were adopted and tin* Session confined itself 
merely to preliminary discussions of four 
questions relating to sea-farers which might be 
susceptible of treatment by Conventions, or 
Recommendations at a special Maritime Session 
to be held this year. On each of these four 
items —hours of work, sickness or injury, welfare 
in ports, and qualifications of officers—the 
business of this Session was to determine, after 
a general exchange of views, whether the question 
should be made the subject of a second and 
decisive discussion in 1930 and, if so, to indicate 
the points on which in the meantime the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office should collect the formal 
opinions of the States Members. 

At the Twelfth Session of the Conference held 
in June 1929, two most important subjects 
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discussed. under the double discussion procedure, 
were (1) hours of work of salaried employees, 
and (2) forced labour. The question of forced 
labour is being discussed in a separate section. 
Two International Labour Conferences will be 
held at Geneva this year the fourteenth which 
will discuss the feasibility of adopting Conven¬ 
tions or Recommendations with regard to hours 
of work of salaried employees and forced labour 


and the 15th (a maritime session) which will 
discuss tli feasibility of adopting Conventions or 
Recommendations in connection with the various 
matters discussed at the Thirteenth Conference. 
The present year will therefore see the benefits 
of the 8-hoti s day. or a scheme based on the 8- 
liour principle conferred on two large classes of 
workers left outside the scope of the Washington 
Convention —salaried employees and seamen. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


During pro-Reform days Labour was not a 
question to which the Central or provincial 
Governments in India ga\e the same attention 
as they did to such subjects as education, health 
or justice. After the amendment of the Indian 
Factories Act of 181)1 in 11)11, the appointment 
of tin; Indian Industrial Commission in May, 
1916, may be considered to betho first milestone 
in the progressive interest taken by Government 
in questions connected with labour. The active 
participation of India in the Great War led to 
the ‘creation of an unprecedented opportunity ’ 
and * the emergence of an unprecedented need ’ 
for a definite industrial policy for India, as a 
whole. The examination of various industrial 
questions by the Industrial Commission included, 
to a certain extent, the examination of questions 
connected with labour as well. Previous to 
this date no provincial or All-India inquiries of a 
general character were held into conditions of 
labour with the exception of some quinquennial 
censuses into agricultural wages. .No informa¬ 
tion was available in 1919 as to the rates of wages 
which were paid in industry, and. for that matter, 
very little information in this direction is avail¬ 
able even to-day. Indian labour secured its 
first opportunity with her participation in the 
signing of the treaty of peace and her becoming 
a live member of the international comity of 
nations. The participation by India, in the first 
International Labour Conference held at 
Washington in the year 1919 made it necessary 
for the Go\eminent of India and the Govern¬ 
ments of the more industrialised provinces not 
only to consider the question of the representa¬ 
tion of labour in the Central and Provincial I 
. Legislatures but also to allocate to special depart¬ 
ments or offices the administration of labour J 
questions. 

Under the Devolution link's (Schedule I, Tart 
2, .Rule 26) industrial matters included under tin* 
heads factories and welfare of labour fall within 
the scope of the provincial legislatures. Under 
the same rules “ regulation of mines ” and 
“inter-provincial migration" are central 
subjects. A Labour bureau was established by 
the Government of India in the year 1920 but it 
was abolished in March 1923 on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Indian .Retrenchment Committee. 
The. administration of labour matters since then 
has been in the hands of the Department of 
Industries and Labour with a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council holding the portfolio 
Amongst Local Governments, the Bengal and 
the Madras Presidencies were the first in the 
field for the creation of special Labour Oliicers. 

Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal appointed a Labour 
Intelligence Officer in the year 1920. Labour 
Uwo were to be administered in the Commerce 


Department, but the Revenue Department 
continued the administration of the Assam 
Labour immigration Act. The Labour intelli¬ 
gence Officer was to keep a record of industrial 
disputes in the Presidency ami also the number 
of labour organisations. From time to time, as 
circumstances permitted, lie was to conduct 
special inquiries. He was, however, not provided 
with an adequate 1 staff for the purpose. The staff 
of his office consisted of only one clerk and one 
stenographer. The Labour Intelligence Officer 
is also the Deputy Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal in the Commerce Department, and 
since the bringing into effect of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 192(5, lie has also been appointed 
Registrar of Trade. Unions. On his appointment 
as Registrar of Trade Unions the stenographer 
was replaced by an additional clerk. The 
Labour Intelligence Officer has made frequent 
inquiries into questions referred to tin* Local 
Government by tin 1 Government of India in 
connection with proposals for labour legislation 
hut no special inquiries have been conducted or 
reports of such inquiries published. 

Madras. 

'Flu* Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the same year, rt.:., 
1920, to watch and study at all times the condi¬ 
tions of labour particularly industrial labour 
throughout the Presidency and to keep Govern¬ 
ment informed by periodical reports of ii.s move¬ 
ments and tendencies and of the existence of any 
disputes between employers and employed. 
The settlement of labour disputes and prevention 
of strikes are features of his work but ills inter¬ 
ference in such disputes is limited to tendering 
his offices to settle them. In the ease of disputes 
affecting the internal administration of a railway 
lie may interfere only if both sides agree to his 
intervention but lie must obtain the previous 
sanction of Government in each case. He is 
also the Protector of Depressed Classes in which 
work most of his time, is occupied. On a par 
with the Labour Intelligence Officer, Bengal, the 
Labour Commissioner in Madras has also no 
special statistical office, to deal with labour 
statistics and no reports have been published of 
any special inquiries into question connected 
with industrial labour in the. Presidency. Since 
the creation of the Office the conduct of periodic 
censuses into agricultural wages is, however, 
placed in his hands. 

The Bombay Labour Office- 

The real pioneer work in the. field of labour 
information and statistics in India during the 
last nine years has been done by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay which was 
established in April 1921. In the Government 
resolution announcing the establishment of this 
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office the following were declared to be its func¬ 
tions :— 

“ (1) Labour Statistics and Intelligence .— 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar 
matters ; 

“ (2) Industrial Disputes.—As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the activities of the 
Labour Offhe develop it will promote the settle¬ 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise ; and 

“ (.1) Legislation and other matters relating to 
labour ~The Labour Office will advise Govern¬ 
ment from < line to time as regards necessary 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws." 

When the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed in charge of Director of Labour. 
The post of the Director of Labour was, however, 
abolished in 1920 and at present the OHieer-in- 
(’barge of the Labour Office is styled the* Director 
of Information and Labour Intelligence. He is 
also the Registrar of Trade; Unions and the 
Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation, 
in addition to the Director, then* are three other 
Gazetted Officers who are styled Jnvest.gators, 
one of whom is in charge of the branch office at 
Ahmedabad. There an* also three whole time 
time lady investigators in Bombay. All Investi¬ 
gators receive conveyance allowances. 'The 
office staff contains two Statistical Assistants, 
three senior clerks, eight junior clerks, two 
stenographers, one typist, one cashier, one 
despatches one dafti and five peons in Bombay 
and one peon in Ahmedabad. The activities of 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of living, 
(2) wages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
communities, (f>) unemployment, (6) industrial 
disputes, (7) trade, unions, (8) other industrial 
and labour intelligence, (9) international labour 
intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (II) the 
Labour Gazette, (12) library, and (13) office 
organisation. 

The Labour Gazette has been published monthly 1 
from September 1921. It is intended to supply j 
complete and up-to-date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions | 
existing in the Bombay Presidency,' and to 
supply to local readers the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour condi¬ 
tions in the outside world. The Labour Gazette 
circulates to many different countries and is 
perhaps the only publication of its kind in India 
from which foreigners interested in labour and 
economic conditions in India can obtain accurate 
and up-to-date information. It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have been made regularly a\ailable 
to people in India. A substantial grant is 
allowed by the Local Government to the Labour 
Office for the purchase of books and the Labour 
Office has accumulated a very useful and fully 
catalogued library on labour, industrial and 
economic matters. The Labour Office library 
is open to research workers in Bombay. In 
addition to books, the library contains bound 
copies of all the more important periodical 
received from Labour Ministeries. International 
organisations and research organisations in 
various parts of the world. 


| The Labour Office had conducted several 
j special inquiries . the results of wh’’ch J&eve 
j either been published in the form tf special 
reports or as special articles in the Labour 
\ Gazette. Among the inquiries the results of 
t which have been published in the form of reports 
: are three inquiries into wages and hours of labour 
j in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
; Presidency for the. years 192J, 1923 and 1926; 
j four reports of inquiries into family budgets three 
: of which related to working class family budgets 
I in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur and the 
| fourth for middle class family budgets in Bombay 
(dty. The remaining reports dealt with i lquiries 
into agricultural wages in the Bombay Presidency 
I an inquiry into deductions from wages or pay- 
I incuts in respect of fines and an inquiry into 
middle class unemployment in the Bombay 
Presidency. Other special inquiries related to 
wages ot peons and municipal workers, welfare 
works, rentals iti Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
maternity cases among women operatives, 
methods of wage payments, creches, clerical 
wages in Bombay Presidency, etc. In the 
Labour Gazette statistics are regularly published 
for a working class cost of living index number 
for Bombay, wholesale prices index numbers for 
Bombay and Karachi, retail food prices for five 
important centres in the Bombay Presidency, 
for industrial disputes in the Bombay Presidency 
and for Workmen’s Compensation, prosecutions 
under the Indian Factories Act, accidents in 
factories, production of cotton yarn and cloth 
and the employment situation. A new working 
class index number has been compiled for 
Ahmedabad and statistics with regard to this 
; are being published in the issues ot the Labour 
j Gazette since January 1930. A working class 
cost of living index number for Sholapur is also 
under preparation and will shortly be published. 

J Quarterly information is also collected with 
j regard to all known Trade Unions in the Bombay 
Presidency and full information is published in 
the Labour Gazette every three months. 'I'he 
I present staff of the Labour Office is as follows:— 

Director of Information and Labour Intelli¬ 
gence. —Mr. J. F. Dennings, Bar-at-Law. J.J\ 
Senior Investigator :- Mr. S. It. Deshpande, 
n. Litt (Oxon). (With the Itoyal Commission 
on Indian Labour as Statistician). 

Officiating Senior Investigator and Assistant to 
the Registrar of Trade Unions: —Mr. N. A, 
Mehrban, h.A. 

Officiating Junior Investigator: —Mr. Syed 
Nurulla, li.A., m. Ed. (Leeds), Bar-at-Law. 

Labour Investigator at Ahmedabad: —Mr. A. S. 
Iyengar, b.a., ll.h. 

Senior Lady Investigator: —-Mrs. K. Wagh. 

Lady Investigators :>—Misses G. Pimpalkhare 
and S. Dabholkar. 

The Director of Information and Labour 
Intelligence lias four offices under his charge : 
(l) The Labour Office ; (2) the information Office; 
(3) the Office of the Commissioner for Workmen's 
Compensation, and (4) the Office of the 
Itegistrar of Trade Unions. In the case of the 
Office of the Registrar of Trade Unions one 
Investigator of the Labour Office has been 
appointed as Assistant to the Itegistrar of 
Trade Unions and the office work is being done 
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by a Statistical Assistant and a junior clerk from 
the staff of the Labour Office. The Information 
Office is under the administration of the Home 
Department. The Labour Office was unuer the 
administration of the Home Department till the 
year 1925, but it was transferred to the General 
Department. The Factories Office is under the 
immediate control of the Collector of Bombay 
and for administrative purposes under the 
General Department. 

Central Provinces. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which deals with 
all labour questions. The Revenue Department 
deals with mines. The Department of 
industries under the Director of industries is in 
immediate charge of all matters relating to 
labour. He is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit and Registrar of Trade Unions. The 
Factory Office is under the general supej vision 
of the Director of Industries. There is no 
special Labour Office or Labour Officer in the 
Central Provinces but the factory staff is utilised 
for collecting such information on labour 
questions as may be required from time to time. 
A Board of industries consisting of representa¬ 
tives of the employers and the employed has 
been in existence since the year 1914* and all 
matters affecting the interests of labour are 
considered by this Board. But the Board, 
however, acts purely in an advisory capacity. 

Other Provinces. 

In Burma a Labour Statistics Bureau with a 
Special Officer in charge was set up in 1920. 
This Bureau has conducted an extensive investi¬ 
gation into the standard and cost of Jiving of the 
working classes in Rangoon. The Rejiort of 
which was published in 1928. In the Punjab 
the Director of Industries is the administrative 
officer for all acts concerned with labour, in 
the United Provinces almost all departments of 
the Local Government deal with labour 
questions. Labour as such is with the Home 
Member, electricity is with the Finance Member, 
the factory staff is under the immediate control 
of the Director of Industries who is under the 
Minister of Education and Industries and Boiler 
Inspection is under the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
of the United Provinces has been ap]>ointed Kx- 
officio Registrar of Trade Unions in the 
Province, in Assam the main question connect¬ 
ed with labour is that concerning the recruitment 
of labour for the tea plantations from other 
provinces. As inter-provincial migration is a 
Central subject, the Local Government are not 
vory actively interested in the special considera¬ 
tion of other labour questions. 

Representation on Legislatures- —The 

Government of India nominates one member 
lor labour interests in the Legislative Assembly. 
Since the last reforms were brought into opera¬ 
tion Mr. N. M. Joshi, of the Servants of India 
Society, has been continuously nominated as 
labour member in the Legislative Assembly, 
in the Bombay Presidency the Local Govern¬ 
ment had provided one seat for labour, and Mr. 


S. K. Bole, was nominated as the labour member 
in the first two Councils after the reforms. In 
1927 the Local Government increased the number 
of seats for labour to three but the principle of 
nomination was maintained. The three persons 
representing labour interests in the Bombay 
Legislative Council at present are Messrs. S. 7\. 
Bole, Syed Munwar and S. C. .loshi. In the 
Central Provinces, Mr. R. W. Fulay, a .Nagpur 
pleader, lias been nominated as a representative 
of urban factory labour. In Bengal there have 
been two nominated members to represent labour 
interests since the introduction of the reforms. 
The Assam Government reserves one scat for the 
nond' ation of a member to represent labour but 
it lias been found impracticable to find any 
one who could adequately represent this consti¬ 
tuency and the*efore the seat is vacant in the 
present Assam Legislative Council. 

Relation between Central and Local 
Governments. —It has already been stated 
above that under the Devolution Rules, factories, 
settlement of labour disputes and welfare of 
labour arc reserved subjects. These subjects 
are, however, subject to central legislation. 
The provincial legislatures are not debarred from 
initiating legislation on these matters but they 
can only do so with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council. The actual 
administration of the Acts passed by the central 
legislature under the above heads falls on the 
Local Governments who have to hear the entire 
cost of administration, as it is not permissible 
under the constitution to incur any expenditure 
from central revenues on the administration of 
provincial subjects. This constitutional position 
is perhaps, to some extent, responsible for the 
opposition shown by some of the Local Govern¬ 
ments to laixmr measures on which their opinion 
have been invited by the Government/ of India, 
during recent years.’ The Governor-General in 
Council exercises control over tin* administration 
of the Acts passed by the legislature in two ways : 
in the first, place he is vested by Statute with the 
general power of superintendence, direction and 
control , and, secondly, these Acts in most cases 
either reserve certain powers to him to make the 
powers conferred on Local Governments subject 
to his control. The general principle observed 
by the Government of India has been to grant to 
the provinces as free a hand as possible' in the 
administration of the various All-India Acts. 

Effect of differences in Law in Indian 
States and British Irtdia. —Few Indian States 
have any labour legislation but most of them an' 
of little industrial importance. The only States 
which have more than 8,000 persons employed 
in factories and mini's are Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior 
and Travail core. Most of these States have a 
Factories Act which, however, is much below the 
standard of tljc corresponding Act in British 
India. In recent years there lias been a distinct 
tendency on the part of certain capitalists to 
endeavour to evade the provisions of the 
Factory Law in British India by establishing 
mills or factories in the territories of Indiau 
States. 
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Domestic 

Tue relationship of master to servant in India 
is a subject to which attention is frequently 
directed in the Press by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
ttic hardships to which employers are subjected 
by ttie boycotting action of discharged servants. 
Too remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis¬ 
tration with a view to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or " chits,*' and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain information as to the 
character of the persons they employ. This 
inode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindcord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing with domestic servants have been passed 
in Germany. The conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is 
the number of servants kept by each individual. 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes¬ 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
* servant p means and includes head and under- 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachmen, 
horse keepers and house and garden coolies. 
The Act carao into operation in 1871 and em¬ 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who Is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector-General of Police. A registry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em¬ 
ployed within his town or district, and he has 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities In which they are employed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous services or antecedents as they 
may desire to have recorded in the register. 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi¬ 
bility of the statements made to him. Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents 
together with the names of any persons who are 
willing to certify as to his respectability, if the 
applicant Is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him "provision¬ 
al” registration, to be thereafter converted Into 
** confirmed ” registration according to the re¬ 
sult of hU subsequent service. If the registrar 
is satisfied that tjie applicant is not a fit and 
proper person he should withhold registration 
altogether, but in such a case he must report his 
refusal to register to the Inspector-General of 
Police. 


Servants. 

Every person whoso name has been registered 
In the general registry is given a pocket register 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made in the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
the termination of his last previous service, if 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar’s office to have such entry inserted 
in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert in 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
discharge and the character of the servant. 
Provided that if for any reason he be unwilling 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
so. But in such a case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
pocket register the master must notify that 
fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
is bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
such an entry recorded in the general registry. 
Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
if he subsequently enters service in any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at¬ 
tend personally at the nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to the principal officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 
originally registered. 

Various penalties of fine as well as of 
imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a liability of tbeir 
being fined to the extent of Its. 20. Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
i mposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Rs. 20. But in case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he is required 
by this Ordinance to give information, n& is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Rg. 60 or to im¬ 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 3 months. A fee of 25 cents Is 
charged to the master on engaging a new servant, 
a like fee of 26 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. But In case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register. 

A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 1014) has been 
Introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited, to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
and its application within such areas has been 
restricted to the class of householders who are 
expected to desire the benefit of tbe provisions, 
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The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There ire ordinarily 
live lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per¬ 
formed, either by sea all the way, or—and in 
some cases only—by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. <fe. 0., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line, the 
Lloyd Triestino and the British India line. The 
Natal line steamors are available for Western 
passages only, the steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages. There aro 
ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 


the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
ana several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messagerles Marl- 
times, the Bibby Lines,N.Y.K., Australian Com¬ 
monwealth, and Royal Dutch Lineisarethe cldef 
besides the P. <£ O. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Itangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London 
and Bombay U 15 days via Marseilles. The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co 


fares prom Bombay or Karachi. 


ree passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer. 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single 

», „ Return .. 

To Marseilles, Single.. 

,, Return . 

To ,, Malta or Gibraltar, Single .. 

„ „ Return .. 

To London from Calcutta 


By the British India S. N. Co. fares to 
London by sea from Madras are:— 
single 1st saloon £60; 2nd saloon £52. Return 
£116 and £91. Bombay to Marseilles (Steamers 
carrying one class of aeeommodat ion only) 
Single A £64, B £60, C £56 and ReturnA £112, 
II £105 V £98. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are:—1st saloop 
Rs. 800 single and Rs. 1,400 return. To Mar¬ 
seilles:— Rs. 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs. 1,347. 

By Ellerman’s “ City ’’ and “ Hall M Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
are:— 

1st saloon Single Hs. 853, return Rs. 1,493. 

2nd saloon single Rs. 640, return Rs. 1,120. 
From Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles : 

1st saloon single Rs. 800, return Rs. 1,447. 

2nd saloon single Rs. 613, return Rs. 1,087. 
Calcutta to London : 

1st saloon single Rs. 907, return Rs. 1,587. 

2nd saloon single Rs. 693, return Rs. 1,213. 

By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London: 

1st saloon single £76 , return £132. 


ia f 8aioon. 2nd Saioou. 


A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

Rate. 

Rate. 

Rate 

1 Rate. 

Rate 

£ 

! £ 

£ 

£ 

-■ 

95 

85 

75 

03 | 

57 

166 

I 149 

132 

110 ] 

100 

87 

77 

67 

59 ! 

53 

152 

| 135 

118 

103 j 

93 

89 

79 

69 

61 ' 

55 

155 

138 

121 i 

166 1 

90 

70 

*’ 

.. | 

56 

, . 

123 
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Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon single £68. 
Rangoon to Marseille;, 1st saloon return £120- 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo arc as 
follows:— 

Colombo Maiseilles single £58, return £101. 

Colombo London single £66, return £115. 

! Colombo Marseilles returning from Liverpool 

or London £109. 

The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 

passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are:—single £65, 
return (available for 4 months) £100, (available 
for 2 years; £117. 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are 
1st class £66, 2nd class £54. Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares. 100 days return tickets. l->t class, £9i 
and 2nd class, £76. 

To Loudon E 1st class, 105 and 2nd claso 
£ 82 . 

Sailings from Bombay on thelist and 16th 
of each month for Venice and Trieste md on 
the 25th of each month for Naples and Genoa 


INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and railway faros from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follow :— 


— 

Miles. 

1st 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

Delhi, B. B. & C. I. Railway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 


Rs. 

. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

route. 

865 

85 

13 

0 

42 

15 

0 

Delhi, G. 1. P. Railway, via Agra . 

957 

85 

13 

0 

42 

15 

0 

Simla, via Delhi. . 

1,220 

122 

11 

0 

61 

6 

0 

Calcutta, G. I. P.,from Bombay, via Jubbulpore <ft Allahabad 

1,349 

122 

12 

0 

61 

0 

6 

Calcutta, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

115 

3 

6 

57 

10 

6 

Madras, 0.1. P., from Bombay, via Raichur. 

794 

79 

3 

0 

39 

9 

0 

Lahore, via Delhi . 

1 162 

113 

11 

0 

56 

14 

0 


* Oct. to April inclusive. May to 8ept. Rs. 115-4-0 <fc 57-11-0 only. 
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CIVIL AVIATION. 


Civil Aviation In India is undvr the control 
of the Director of Civil Aviation, whose newly 
instituted Department, like the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs, comes within the port¬ 
folio of the Member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General for Industries and 
Labour. The present holder of the appoint¬ 
ment is Lt.-Col. F. C. Shelmerdine. o.h.e. 
Cight Indians are now under training in England 
with a view to their future employment in the 
Civil Aviation Department as Aerodrome 
Oilicers, Inspectors of Aircraft and Engines, 
etc. Two more will be sent to England during 
19:10. Tho f e men are not being trained pri¬ 
marily as commercial pilots, but it is possible 
that some of them, if they show special aptitude 
and desire to adopt a pilot’s career, may receive 
further training with this object in view. All 
of them receive a certain amount of training as 
pilots and they also go through a post-graduate 
course at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology and periods of attachment to 
selected aircraft works and to the London 
Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon. The course 
lasts for two years and three months, during 
which time the men receivo scholarships 
amounting to £ 210 per annum. A condition 
of eligibility for these scholarships is that appli¬ 
cants must possess a b. sc. degree in Engineer¬ 
ing or Physics. 

An Indian State Air Service between Karachi 
and Delhi was inaugurated as a weekly service 
in each direction on 30 December 1929. It is 
operated by aircraft chartered from Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., under an agreement which is 
operative for two years. It runs in connection 
with the air mail between Karachi and England. 
It is hoped to extend this service to Calcutta 
in the autumn of 1930 and to Rangoon a few 
months later. These extensions will be run 
with machines owned and operated by the 
Government of India and special regard will 
be paid to the training of Indians, both as pilots 
and as mechanics. It will probably be neces¬ 
sary to suspend the operation of the Calcutta- 
Rangoon section during the monsoon of 1931, 
as it is not anticipated that the new landing 
grounds which are to bo constructed during 1930 
on this section will by then be sufficiently con¬ 
solidated to permit of their use after heavy rain. 

Instruction in aviation is given in India 
only through Clubs founded for the purpose. 
These are the Karachi Aero Club, which at the 
end of 1929had 173 members, the Bombay Fly¬ 
ing Club, with 174 members, the Delhi Flying 
Club, with 204 members and the Bengal Flying 
Club, with 357 members. Above these is the 
Aero Club of India and Burma, which exercises 
control and general co-ordination of activities 
under the Director of Civil Aviation with the 
Government of India. 

The movement dates from March, 1927, 
wliyn as a result of the interest taken in the 
subject by Sir Vhtor Sassoon, Bt., M.L.A., it 
was discussed by the Indian Legislative Assem¬ 
bly. An encouraging atmosphere was thus 
created and in the same month the Aero Club 
of India was formed, composed of about 40 
members of the Assembly. Its first meeting 
was held in Simla in September of the same 
year and during the next three months 100 
more members of the Assembly and L97 other 
members joined. Strong committees were 
then formed in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 


Allahabad, with theobjoit of developing interef-t 
in tin' movement and in order to utilize the 
Government grants which were at this time 
proposed and the formation of local clubs fol¬ 
lowed. The Aero Club entered into an agree¬ 
ment with the Royal Aero Club of Great Britain 
and thereby became its official representative 
in India and Burma. 

The Government of India in December. 
1927, received from Sir Vhtor Sassoon a letter 
saying that subject to a. grant of Its. 0,000 to 
the Aero Club for the year 1928-29 and a grant 
of Its. 20,000 to each club formed, he would 
hear any deficit between the Clubs’ income 
and expenditure until the grants became avail- 
aide. This they agreed to and they further 
announced that they would provide for each 
club an initial equipment of two aeroplanes, 
a spare engine and a contribution towards 
the cost of a hangar where no hangar was 
already available. These grants commenced 
as from 1 April 1928 and were to continue for 
two years. Agreements were entered into 
1 >etween the Secretary of State and the Aero 
Club and between him and tin' provincial clubs, 
laying down the conditions of financial assist¬ 
ance. Moth aeroplanes manufactured by the 
L)e Haviland Aircraft Co. were seleited as the 
training machines. Fight of these arrived in 
December, 1928, and training with them began 
in January, 1929. 

Particulars regarding the Provincial Clulis 
are as follows :— 

Bengal Flying Club, one privately owned 
machine besides the two provided by Govern¬ 
ment, 1,127 flying hours flown in 1 29 ; Bombay 
Flying Club, 7 privately owned machines, 688 
flying hours in 1929; Delhi Flying Club, 2 
privately owned machines, 635 flying hours in 
1929; Karachi Flying Club, 2 privately owned 
machines, 1 510 flying hours in 1929. The 
average cost of training per pupil payable by 
pupils is—Europeans Its. 311, Indians Rs. 507. 
The latter figure is the larger because Indians 
take longer to learn. The average time required 
to train pupils is 10 hours for Europeans and 

21 hours for Indians. The average age of 
pupils is Furopeans 30, Indians 26. The num¬ 
ber of pupils trained in 1929 was 70, of whom 

22 were Indians. These last figures include 
one English lady in Calcutta and one Indian 
lady in Bombay. 

The officers Of the Aero Club of India and 
Burma are—Chairman, Sir Victor Sassoon; 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. H. A. Sams, c.t.e., I.O.S. ; 
Director of Posts and Telegraphs; Secretary, 
Wing Commander, A. R. C. Cooper. The 
Secretaries and Pilot Instructors of the pro¬ 
vincial clubs are :— 

Karachi, —Secretary, Mr. K. IT. Rugginz; 
Pilot Instructor. Flight Lieut.. \V. Jones. 

Bombay. —Mr. A. R. Haselar and Mr. W. H. 
Vetch. 

Benoat,.—M r. E. Wilkinson and Mr. W. F. 
Warner. 

Delht. —Major C. M. Grant Govan and Cap¬ 
tain A. I. Riley. 

Application lias been made to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the. necessary grants for the 
formation of two other clubs, at Lahore and 
Madras respectively, on 1 April 1930, and inqui¬ 
ries preparatory to the formation of new clulis 
have been received from seven other centres, 
including Rangoon. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL. 


At the General Meeting of the Suez Canal 
Company, held in Paris in 1929, the Chairman 
said that, the results for 1928 had been excep¬ 
tionally satisfactory. The increase in the traffic 
as compared with that, of the previous year 
amounted to nearly 3,000,000 tons, and had, 
as a matter of fact, been exceeded only once- - 
in 1919. in addition, in spite of the reduction 
in dues of 25 centimes, which came into force 
on April 1,1928, the transit receipts were greater 
by 7 per cent, than those for 1927. This enabled 
them to increase the dividend again, and it 
was proposed to fix the gross dividend per 
capital share at 644.57f., an increase of 67.05f. 
as compared with 1927. 

Traffic Statistics. —The traffic through the 
Canal in 1928 showed, by comparison with 
that, for 1927 (which itself' broke all previous 
records), an increase of 2,943,854 tons net, to 
31,905,902 tons—an increase of over 10 per 
cent. The number of transits was 6,084. 
against 5,545 in 1927. The average size of 
vessels had slightly increased, to 7,249 tons 
gross, and the proportion of transits made by 
vessels of more than 10,000 tons gross increased 
from 10 6 to 11 per cent. The average stay 
of vessels in the Canal was 15 hours 9 minutes— 
only three minutes longer than the record set 
up in 1927. An interesting transit was that 
of the Singapore floating dock in two sections, 
in August, which was carried out in four days 
with very little disturbance to traffic. The 
goods carried through the (.'anal amounted to 
32,622,000 tons, exceeding by more than 
3,000,000 tons the maximum recorded for 1927. 
With regard to south-bound traffic, the European 
exports of manufactured goods had been stimu¬ 
lated by the increased purchasing power in the 
countries beyond the Canal due to their ship¬ 
ments of raw materials in 1927. The north¬ 
bound traffic increased by 2,200,000 tons, and 
it was a remarkable fact that this increase was 
spread over nearly all categories of goods. 

Improvement Schemes- —It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January 1st, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be Increased by 1ft., making it 30ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of shtps 
using the Canal was 24 ’4 feet In 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25 *4 feet could make the passage; 
ana during the following 24 years rhe increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The soheme of Improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter¬ 


national Consultative Committee ol Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 Feet Channel. —The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
uow provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches. 
In June, 1913, the width at a depth of 82 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 milf s. 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro¬ 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi¬ 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making sat ? s- 
factory progress. The Suez Hoads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1915 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal, Were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted. 
The submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com¬ 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. The protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
fo any apprehension as to its future. 
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Thirty years ago, a tour in India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those j 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow ; and the faci- i 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was | 
a bold man who consigned himself to the nv‘r- 
cies 01 the country without a sheet ol letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and witli 
the same speed as the mail. A dozen lines 
have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services. The Indian Hallways provide faci* 
lities on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
trains-de-luxe of Europe, and the Indian hotel 
has grown into a really comfortable caravan¬ 
serai. 

In the touring season, which extends from 
November to March, there is the attraction 
of a perfect climate. It is never very hot; 
in the North indeed it is really cool, it Is always 
tine and fresh and bracing. If there is one 
country in the world to wlTnh that elusive 
term applies, here we have at the season when 
the tourist arrives the real " Indian summer." 
Then there Is its infinite variety. India is in 
no sense a nation and never will be. Its peoples 
are wide as the Poles as under, each has its 
own art, its own architecture, its own customs 
and its own civilisation. A certain super¬ 
ficial resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 

The Grand Tour. —People coining to India 
for the first time so often ask*—" Where shall I 
go?" Well, wherever else the tourist may go 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the Grand Tour. It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across 
India misses what nothing else can repay. 
Bombay is by far the most convenient point 
of departure, for here "the world end steamers 
wait," here is one of the finest cities in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best, 
complete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India. One the Bombay, Baroda & 
Central India Railway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 


the ancient Moslem capital of the Province 
containing fine examples of Mahomedans and 
Jain architecture; thence to Abu for the 
famous Jain temples of Dilwara, and on to 
Ajmere, Jaipur and Agra. The other by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
the tourist over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortress rises like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra. Of the glories 
of the Taj Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of Fatehpur Sikri It were supererogatory 
to speak. Another easy stage leads to Delhi 
that amazing collection of cities, dominated 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them from the city by a feat of arms unsur¬ 
passed In history. Then from Delhi the East 
Indian line leads comfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta with the opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnpore.if the spirltmoves. 

I The great charm of the Grand Tour is that it 
reveals the best that Inilia can show. This 
route has the additional advantage that It 
] tits In with any digressions which the time and 
I purse of the traveller may permit. No one 
Who can spare the time should fail to puBh 
northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, where 
the flower of the army keeps watch and ward 
over the Khyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie where the fort of Ali Masjid bars the 
way to all invaders. Calcutta is the best 
starting point for Darjeeling, though unfor¬ 
tunately the magnificent mountain panorama 
visible from there Is often obscured at this 
season by mists. Then from Calcutta two alter¬ 
natives open. A fine service of mall steamers 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhamo or Mandalay to Prome. 
Again, either direct from Calcutta, or via 
Burma, is an easy route to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Trlchlnonoly, with their 
I peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on through Tuticorin to Colombo. But indeed 
the possibilities of expanding this tour are 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples of Elepbanta, Kenherl, Karll, 
Ellora and Ajanta. Calcutta Is only a short 
| distance from Purl the one Indian temple 
where there is no caste, and perhaps the most 
remarkable Hindu temple in the country. 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
: which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
! run to the tea gardens of Assam. 


SPECIMEN TOURS. 

A number of specimen tours in India are given below. They are taken from one of Messrs. 
Taos. Cook & Sons, Ltd.’s publications, from which firm further information may be obtained, 
the traveller will also find he can obtain assistance from the principal Shippine Agents and 
Bril way Companies, or from Messrs. Cox & Co., Messrs. Grindlay & Co., and Lloyds Bank : 


- j 

1st Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 

1st Class 
Steamer. 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Via the North-West Provinces to Calcutta (including side tfip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 

Totntl.—From Bombay per B. B. & C. 1. Railway via Ahmedabad, Abu 
Road (for Mount Abu), Ajmer. Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow 
and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta. 

243 8 

127 < 
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— 

1st Class 

i 

2nd Class 
Rail, 

1st Class 
Steamer. 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA— contd. 

RS. a 

cts. a. 

Tour 11.—From Bombay per G. I. P, Railway via Itarsi, Gwalior, Agra 
Delhi, Tundla Junction, Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, 
thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta . 

240 14 

J26 1 

FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 



Via the North-West Provinces , Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
(including side trip from Calcutta to Darjeeling), 



Tour III.—From Bombay aa In Tour No. I ( via B. B. <ft C. I. Ry., 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel¬ 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Road, for Purl (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, 'i’rlchinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo. 

425 13 

220 4 

Tour IV.—From Bombay as in Tour No. II (lia G. J. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as In Tour No. Ill to Colombo (via Southern 
India). 

42:3 3 

219 4 

Via the North-West Provinces, Calcutta (including Darjeeling), 
Burma and Southern India 

TouB V—From Bombay as in Tour No. I ( via B. B. <fc C. I. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon ; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Rail via Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi; Steamer to Talaimannar and Rail to Colombo .. 

038 4 

439 13 

CouR VI.—From Bombay as in Tour No. II ( via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
>,o V. to Colombo 

630 11 

438 7 

FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 



Via the North-West Province and Calcutta to Rangoon (including 
a tour in Burma , also including a side trip from 

Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 

Tour VII.—From Bombay as In Tour No. I (via B. B. A C. I. Ry., Jaipm 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

454 13 

29.) 7 

Tour VIII.—From Bombay as in Tour II ( via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, Agrt, 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling 
and back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. RaiJ 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

452 3 

2<j5 0 

FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 



Via the North-West Provinces . 

Tour JX,—From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay. 

159 12 

79 15 

Tour X.—From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur),Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay. 

157 13 

78 15 

Tour XI.—From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay. 

139 7 

69 12 

Tour XII.—From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Delhi 
Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay . 

155 3 

57 11 
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1st Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 

1st 

Class 

Steamer. 


CIRCULAR TOUR FROM CALCUTTA. 

Rs a. 

Rs. a. 

Tour XIII.—From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Bandlkul, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta 

173 10 

87 15 

Extensions , Via Sovthem India to Colombo. 

Tour XIV.—From Bombay via, Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Raichur, 
Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodl, and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo. 

173 5 

87 5 

Tour XV.—From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Guntakal. 
Bangalore, Erode, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodl, and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo. . 

167 8 

84 7 

Extensions to above Tours. 

From Ajmer to Udaipur and return 

46 4 

23 2 

From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, ono seat in motor (This excur* 
slun is strongly recommended, the scenery being very beautiful) 

22 0 


Fiona Delhi to Lahore and return via Umballa and Amritsar 

41 13 

| 20*15 

From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore returning via Amritsar, 
Umballa to Delhi . *\ . 

1 41 13 

1 

: 20 15 

From Calcutta to DarjeeliDg and return 

82 12 

1 5J 4 

From Colombo to Kandy and return 

12 3 

1 7 10 

From Kurda Road to Puri (Jagannath) and return .. 

v 12 

; an 


(All fares subject to change without previous notice.) 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


Agra.—C ecil, Laurie's Croat Northern, Metro 
pole. 

Ahmedabad.—G rand. 

A llaiiabad.— Grand. 

Bangalore,— Cubbon, West End, Lavender’s. 
Baroda.— The Guest House. 

Benares.- -Clark’s, de Pans. 

Bombay. —Apollo, Grand, Majestic, Taj Mahal 
Regent. 

Calcutta.— Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

Cawnpork.—C ivil and Military. 

Coonoor.—G lenview. 

Darjeeling.— Grand (Rockville), Mount Ever¬ 
est, Park. 

Delhi.—C ecil Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss. 
Gwalior.—G rand. 

Gulmarg (Kashmir)—Ned oil’s. 

Jaipur.—J aipur, Kaiser-i-Hind, New. 

J ubbulpore. —Jackson's. 

Karachi.—C arlton, Bristol, Killarney, North 
Western. 

Khandalla.—K handalla. 

Kodaikanal.—L akcview, Golf Links, Carlton. 
Kurseo NG.—Clarendon. 

Lahore. —Faletti’s, Ncdoti’s. 

Lanouli.—H amilton. 

Lucknow. —Carlton, Burlington, Hiltons 

Royal. 

Madras. —Connemara, Bosotto. 
Mahableshwar. —Race View. 

Matheran.—R ugby. 

Mount Abu.—R ajputana. 

Murreb.—V lewforth. 

Mussoorib—C ecil, Charleville ITakma.u Grand, 

Savoy. 


Mysore.—C arlton, Metropole. 

Naim Tal.—G rand, Metropole, Royal. 
OOTACAMUND.— 4:iVO>. 

Peshawar. —Dems Hotel. 

Poona.—C onnaught House, Napiei, Poona 
Ma jest ie. 

Puri.—B. N. Railway Hotel 
Quetta.—S tanyon’s. 

Ra jpor k.—C arlt on 
Rawalpindi.— Flushman’s. 

Secunderabad.—M ontgomery’s. 

Simla.—C ecil, Grand, Carlton. 

Srinagar (Kashmir).—Nedou’s. 

Shlvapuri.— Shivapuri. 

U daipuii.—U daipur. 

Burma. 

Rangoon.—A llaudale, Minto Mansions, Roval 
Strand. 

MAYMYO. —Lizette Lodge. 

Kalaw.—K alavv. 

Mandalay—B ristol. 

Ceylon. 

A NUR A DH AP UR A — GrAild. 

Bandarawela.—B andarawela Grand. 
Colombo.—B ristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
Galle.—N ew Oriental. 

Hatton.—A dam’s Peak. 

Kandy.—Q ueen’3, Suisse. 

Nuwara Eliya.— Carlton, Grand, Maryhi^ 
St. Andrew’s. 

Malaya. 

Tpoii.—S tation. 

Kuala Lumpur.—E mpire, Station. 

Penang.—E astern and Oriental, Runnymeds. 
Singapore. —Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, S:?a -View. 










The New Capital. 


The transfer of the capital ot India kcorn 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, lull. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to (le-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un¬ 
attainable as long as tee Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province—the seat of the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment—for several months In every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment *rora the close proximity of the Govern¬ 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential: its disadvan¬ 
tages had been recoguised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour; 
and. as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “ to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records oi t.ie past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene¬ 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con¬ 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri¬ 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.*' 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
were laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the Anally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhis 
of the past. The land chosen Is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
la not manworn. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat¬ 
ment, and the site Is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn.-General Six C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. X. 
Keeping, C.8.I., u i.o.i, and Major J. C. 
Robertson, i.m.s., was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthless of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Theii report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that " the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
In the above note, la bound tc advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.** 

The Town Plan and Architecture.—A 
report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan otthe lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1918. 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
main Hues nave been followed throughout. 
The central point ot interest in the lay-out, 
whioh gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
mentHouse, and two large blocks of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position st Kalsina hili near the centre of the 
new city. 8ir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for tho Secretariats. The former building is 


estimated to cost approximately Rs. 140 lakha 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Rs. 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
case if used has already partly been utilised 
The Secretariat personnel ha< largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital ito the end of the Simla season, 1929. 

To the cast of the forum, and below it, is a spa¬ 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wad 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park¬ 
way which leads to Indrapat. Across this main 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 
cast towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi¬ 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers. 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city fln<ls its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities off the road through Pahar gun j, which lies 
to the west of Old Delhi in the direction of The 
Ridge. The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with tne exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
ar right angles to the main east to west axis. 

For a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Government of India during the period oi the 
building of the new capital an area was selected 
along the Alipur Road, between the existing 
civil station of Delhi and the Ridge. The archi¬ 
tecture and method of construction were similar 
to those adonted in the exhibition buildings at 
Allahabad in 1910; but the buildings have 
outlasted the transitional period for which they 
arc intended. Army Headquarters were still 
housed in them in the winter until the season 
1929-30 and others are occupied for various 
purposes including the temporary accommoda¬ 
tion of Delhi University. 

Tn October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000, 
Its present population is approximately 40,000, 
Sites have been aliotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visit® to ttio new city, 
and several of these habitations have been erect¬ 
ed. 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro¬ 
longed “ battle of the styles’' over Delhi 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim “ to express, within the limit 
of the medium aod of the powers of its users, 
the ideal and the fact of British rule In India* 
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of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu¬ 
ment/* The inspiration of the designs is mani¬ 
festly Western, as Is tbit of British rule, but 
they combine with It distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architects’ 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme. —It was at first tenta¬ 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors have since then increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assemblv 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1021, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount includes 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, in its report published In January 1023 
estimated the total expenditure at Rs. 1,292 
lakhs including Us. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex. 
change. Actual expenditure upto approximate¬ 
ly the end of 1929 was Rs. 14 crores. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electrio 
light and power, and irrigation on which re¬ 
coveries In the form of rato or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting current expenditure, 
partially at any rate cover the interest on the 
capital outlay whilst there are other items on 
which some return on account of the sale of 
leases, general taxes and indirect receipts may 
be expected. 

Progress of the work.—The construction 

of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan¬ 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central Revenues, and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air Force in India 
were also housed in them In the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The residential buildings 
for Government officers and staff of various 
grades were then nearly completed. The whole 
of the civil side of Government moved from 
old Delhi into their quarters in the new Secre¬ 
tariats on coming down from Simla in Novem¬ 
ber, 1926. The present position is that all Gov¬ 
ernment Departments including the Army 
Departments and Army Headquarters and 
R. A. F. Headquarters, have their offices in the 
new City buildings, on which the builders are 
completing the final details. The Members 
of H. E. the Viceroy's Executive Council, except 
H. E. the Commander-In-Chief, live in their new 
official residences In the new capital. H. E. the 
Viceroy took up his residence in the new Gov¬ 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929. 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Commander-In-Chief continues at his old 
residence. Flagstaff House, Old Delhi, and will 
similarly transfer to New Delhi early in January 
1930. The house originally built for him in 
New Delhi was in 1028 bought by H, H. The 
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Maharaja of Kashmir and the erection of another 
residence for him was commenced soon after¬ 
wards. The Government have recently devoted 
special consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence in 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early In 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of each year, the new order being intro- 
duced for trial in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi till mid-April and bringing it 
down from Simla again in mid-October. 
The experiment was not very successful and 
experience will show whether the new plan can 
reasonably be made permanent. 

Art Decorations.—The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour¬ 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili¬ 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com¬ 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn ont and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 
flage process in situ. Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw¬ 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of pocket expenses, 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved. The Committe3 
consisted of Sir John Marshall, Kt., O.I.E., 
Director-General of Archaoologv in India, as 
Chairman and one or more experts to be no¬ 
minated by him as members. Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical 
subjects would bo given preference over reli¬ 
gious ones, and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that Sir John Marshall and his fellow 
Committee men approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting lias now been completed and 
the work is continually progressing. Govern¬ 
ment, meanwhile, launched a scheme for sending 
selected artists to Europe for finishing studies, 
to enable them the better to join in the work, 
and under the scheme students are now in 
England. 

Opinion of the Legislature.— Consider¬ 
able discussion regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly in 1921. The 
following unofficial resolution was carried :— 

'• This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General In Council that in the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works - may be expedited and the necessary 
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funds provided or raised so that the Secre¬ 
tariat and Legislative buildings and connected 
works including residences may be completed 
as early as practicable.** 

A non-offleial Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
“to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year." This 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
official colleagues and was eventually rejected 
without a division. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, on 12th 
February, 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 
large group of parliamentary buildings on a 
site close to the south-east of the Secretariats. 
The building is an imposing pile circular 
in shape, consisting in the main of three horse 
shoe-shaped Chambers for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Central Library connecting all 
three Chambers. 

H.E. the Viceroy (Baron Irwin) proceeded 
in state to the new Legislative buildings, 
henceforward to be known as the Council 
Buildings and formally declared them open 
on 18th February 1927. The India legislature 
began its sessions in them next day. 

During 1928, official and public attention 
became ‘focussed on the need to effect drastic 
improvements in some of the crowded areas of 
the old city and to provide for its expansion 
and for suburban developments. This led to 
the examination of the possibilities of tlio area 
lying between the old and new cities and of the 
desirability of driving connecting roads through 
the City walls in order to give access outwards 
in this direction. Plans of this character are at 
the time of writing still under consideration. 

All-India War Memorial.— H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation-stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Centre I 
Vista. Tho place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes* Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. It is now practi¬ 
cally complete. 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphal 
arch spanning Kingsway, the avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista. It is generally 
similar to the Arc de Triomplio in Paris 
but is simpler in a way which will probably 
increase its grandeur and dignity. The monu¬ 
ment reaches a height of 160 feet and the 
inner height of tho arch is 87 feet 6 inches 
and its breadth 70 feet. Over the arch on both 
fronts appears in capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this is flanked on each 
side by the initials MCM (i.e., 1900) whilst 


immediately below them on the left hand are 
the initials XIV (i.e., 14) and on the oppo¬ 
site side the figures XTX \i.e 19) above 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl 11£ feet 
in diameter. This Is Intended to be filled 
with burning oil on great anniversaries and 
other occasions so that there will be 
shining fire by night and a column of smoke 
by day. The memorial is solely Indian in 
purpoe# and will bear the names of Indian 
regiments only. 

Public Institutions.— It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal Is still under considera¬ 
tion. To implement it would require an esti¬ 
mated capital outlay of Ks. 12J lakhs. 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature iu 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish¬ 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
university of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify, their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe¬ 
cutive Council. Unfortunately tho inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation-stone of the university build¬ 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The site for the new buildings 
required has not yet been settled. Govern¬ 
ment and the University Authorities are exa¬ 
mining this poiut in consultation, particularly 
witli reference to the question whether to build 
in the new capital or to utilise buildings that 
may become available elsewhere. The general 
question of the finances of the University was 
In 1927 the subject of inquiry by a special 
Committee appointed by Government. For 
the present the University is housed in tho tem¬ 
porary buildings in old Delhi occupied by the 
Civil Secretariat until last year. 

H. E. the Viceroy on 10th January 1930 laid 
the foundation stone of a large European and 
Indian General hospital to be built in the course 
of the next few years at a cost of Rs. 75 lakhs 
for the service of both old and new cities. A 
portion of the scheme will at a cost of Rs. 40 
lakhs be executed as a first stage during the 
ensuing two years. This will provide 254 beds 
and the necessary laboratories and administra¬ 
tive and residential quarters. The second 
stage will provide another 110 beds. 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by tbe 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal/* 
Of this personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt Farwlnter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, Lodge was established in 1730, which Id 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and is described 
as “No. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.*’ The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint¬ 
ed 10th April 1755. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Maekett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the “Lodges 
in the East Indies ** Mr. Cullin Smith was ap¬ 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
the oustom in Bengal “ to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767 ; but in pass¬ 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant¬ 
ed by Earl Ferrarsin 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the “ Admiral Watson,” Indiaman 
“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
Is to bo found.” Middleton's election was con¬ 
firmed. October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec¬ 
tions, he accordingly hold the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in¬ 
formation Is lost to us. This Grand Lodgo 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies.seceding and attaohing them- 
Belves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and In 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras.—The earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. 
Three others were also established about 1766 


In the same year Capt. Edmund Pascal was ap¬ 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the union. 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies In Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Lmdafc-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed.” 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay.—Two Lodges were established In 
this Presidency during the 17th century. Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons* 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested ** that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris¬ 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan/* 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1S23 a Military Lodge'* Orion-in-the-West “ 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 ol the Coast of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed¬ 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three geld molrarg 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the elvilian element 
of ’ * Orion ” seceded and formed the * * Lodge 
of Hope ” also at Poona No. 602. 

Here ** Orion” unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its members, who 
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obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti¬ 
fication of the existence of 4 4 Orlon-in-the-West** 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid Into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Ooast of Cforomandel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 698 was granted as already stated 
in 1888. Lodge 4 * Perseverance ** was started 
,n Bombay No. 818 In 1828. Up to this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded; but in 1830 Dr. 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, P, G. M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until 1st January 1838. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1840 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act In restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Burnes may be best described 
as being in 1830, In ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “in partlbus infldelium** 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro¬ 
pitious. There was no English Provincial Grand 
Lodge In Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of Engllsn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
Into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, indeed, a Lodge 44 Per¬ 
severance** under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, Jewels, furniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Sootland. This Lodge still exists In Bombay and 
now bears No. 338 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
nourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St. George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Burns established a 
Lodge “Rising Star'* at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
whtoh is seen at the present day. Thus the seed 
planted at Trlohlnopoly In 1774 by the initiation 
' of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
the Initiation of thousands of Indian goutlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bomba> In 1800, and 
converted Into a District Grand Lodge in 1861. 

The Grand Lodge of England.— Ail three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit¬ 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Sootland hold 
* jurisdiction in India. By far the largest la the, 
fiat : the next largest is the third and the number j 


| of Lodges under Ireland Is as yet small. The 
I Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters Independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed 
Bengal. 

82 Lodges. Itt.Wor. Bro. H. Tt. Nevill, C.I.E., 

O. H.E., I.O.S., P.G.D. V. D., Dis, G. Ma>ter; 
Dy.D. V. D. G. M. Eric Studd, P.G.D 
Assidt. D. G. M. R. L. B. Buckler. 

Madras. 

33 Lodges. Dis. G. M„ Rt. Wor. Bro. A. Y. G. 
Campbell, C.S.I., U.I.K., C.B.E., l.O.S. 

P. G. D.; Dy. D. G. M. P. M. Sivangnanam 
Mudaliar, P. G. D. 

Bombay. 

48 D.G.M. Rt. Wor. Bro. Sir Reginald A. Spence, 
Kt., P.G.D.; Dy. D.G.M., R. H. A. Delves. 
Punjab. 

34 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. C. A. Barron, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., C.V.O., I.C.S., District Grand Master, 
C. C. Mehta, Dy. D.G.M. 

Burma. 

19 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. The Hon*ble Sir Gqy 
Rutledge, Kt., K. C., District Grand Master. 
W. Kendall, P.A.G.D. of C., Dy. Dis. G. 
Master. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who Is elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland. The Hon’ble 
Mr. J. E. B. Hotson, c.s.i., o.b.E., i.o.s., Is the 
present incumbent of the office* and controls 73 
Lodges. Under him the several districts are in 
charge of the followng Grand Superintendents :— 
Lt.-Col. J. C. Colenso, G.Supdt., Northern India. 
Col. A. A. Meaden .. „ „ Central „ 

Lt.-Col. R.F.D. Burnett ,, Southern ,, 

A. Barr. Pollock „ „ Eastern 


The Grand Secretary IsR. W. Bro. J. C.Mlstree, 
J.P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but It was short lived. An attempt was made 
In 1809 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction In the Province, 
there being two already, viz.. English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge 4 * St. 
Patrick ” and since that year two other Lodges 
have sprung into being. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master In India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin. There are ten Lodges, 4 in Calcutta. 8 In 
Ceylon and 3 In Bombay. 

Royal Arch Masonry.—Under England, 
the District Grand Master in any District Is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten¬ 
dent, hi 3 Deputy as Second and another Com¬ 
panion as Third Principal. 


Under Ireland there Is no loe&l jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to confirmation. 
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The live English Districts are constituted as 
under■ 

Bengal . % 

30 Chapters. Grand Supdt. H. R. Nevill, C.I.E.' 
O.B.E., I.C.S. 

Madras. 

17 Chapters. Grand Supdt. A. Y. U. Campbell, 
C.I.E., C.B.E.* V.D.,I.C,S. 

Bombay. 

15 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. Sir Reginald A. 
Spence, Kt., Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab. 

21 Chapters. Most Ex. Compn. C. A. Barron, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., C.V.O., I.C.S., Grand Superin¬ 
tendent. 

Burma. 

7 Chapters. The Hon’ble Sir Guy Rutledge, 
Kt., K.C., Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. The 
District Grand chapter of India is at 
pre>ent ruled byM. E. Camp. A. M. Kajiji 
under whom there are about 30 Chapters in 
India. The Grand Secretary of ail Scottish 
Freemasonry In India is also District Grand Scribe 
E. of Scottish R. A. Masonry. 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

M8rk Masonry. —Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa¬ 
rate Districts; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Muster. 

Bengal. 

27 Lodges. H. R. Nevill, C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S., 
JD.G.M. 

Bombay. 

18 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Sir Reginald Spence, 
District Grand Master. 

Madras. 

13 Lodges. A. Y. G. Campbell. C.I.E., C.B.E., 
V.D.. I.C.S., District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

13 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. H. L. 0. Car.ett, 
District Grand Master. 

Burma . 

5 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Arthur Blake, District 
Grand Master. 

The Mark degree is incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree Is worked in some S. C. Lodges, but 


mostly in R. A. Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R.A.M. and other degrees can be obtained.^. 0. 
Chapters insist upon candidates befog Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges is conferred by the Rt.Wo*. 
Master in S. 0. Craft does not recognise the 
ceremony of Rt. W. Mark Master. This Is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Each Chapter 
ha9 a Lodge of M. M. M. working under Its 
charter. Separate chapters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Other Degrees. —There are many sido degrees 
worked in India, of the Anolent and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° Is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish Jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary’s Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 72, 514 and 602, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 01, 81, 82 and 100, Madras 

R. A. Mariner, 98,193, 219,279 and 429,Punjab. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, SO, 37, 40 and 42, 

Madras. 

Benevolent Associations—Each District 
works Its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa¬ 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor circum¬ 
stances. 

All information will be given to persons entitl¬ 
ed by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below :— 

D. O. 8 ., Bengal . 

J. H. Simpson, 19, Park Street, Calcutta. 

D. G. 8., Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.G.R, 
P.D.G.W, Freemasons’ Hall, Ravelin Street, 
fort, Bombay. 

D. G. 8., Burma. 

E. Meyer,D.G.S.,E.C., Rangoon. 

D. G. 8 ., Madrat. 

S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, Freemasons* 
Hall, Egraore, Madras. 

D. G. 8., Punjab. 

G. Reeves Brown, Freemasons' Hall, Lahore* 

Scottish Constitution.—For Information re¬ 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Jehangi^ f! Mink*** t p 17 . 
Murzban Road, Bombay. 
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The Board of Scientific Advice.— This 
Board in accordance with a recommendation 
of the Inchcape Retrenchment Committee is in 
abeyance. It consisted oi the heads of the 
Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, Forest 
Survey, Agricultural and Civil Veterinary 
Departments, together with such other scientific 
authorities as might from time to time be invited 
by the Government of India to serve upon it 
It was established in 1902 to co-ordinate official 
•sciei^ific Inquiry, to ensure that research work 
-4* distributed to the best advantage, and to 
adlfflfe* the Government of India in prosecuting 
practical research Into those questions of econo¬ 
mic or applied science on the solution of which 
the agricultural and industrial development of 
the country so largely depends. The programme 
of investigation of the various departments were 
annually submitted to the Board for discussion 
and arrangement, and an annual report was 
published on the work done. 

The Secretary to the Government of India 
(Department of Education, Health and Lauds, 
was ex-offi,cio President of the Board, which 
Included the Director-General of Observatories, 
the Director of the Zoological Survey, the 
Surveyor-General of India, the Director Im¬ 
perial Institute of Veterinary Research,Muktesar, 
the Inspector-General of Forests, the Agricul¬ 
tural Adviser to the Government of India, the 
Director of the Geological Survey, the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India, the 
Librarian, Imperial Library and the Director 
of the Botanical Survey of India who was Sec¬ 
retary to the Board of Scientific Advice. 

The Universities Conference, representing all 
Indian Universities, which met in Simla in 


1925, recommended the revival of the Board, 
but the technical officers of the Government 
of India were of a different opinion and the 
Board continues in abeyance. 

Zoological Survey.—A scheme for the for¬ 
mation of a Zoological Survey on the basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, came Into force in 
July, 1916. The proposals as sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State mainly are as follows 
“The headquarters of the Survey will be the 
Indian Museum. The scheme regarding the 
Zoological Survey entails the breaking up of the 
organisation now known as the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
Into two parts, one of which will become a Gov¬ 
ernment department under the title of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and Will be prima¬ 
rily concerned with zoological investigation and 
exercise such advisory functions as may be 
assigned to it by Government, while the other 
part will remain as the office of the Trustees o* 
the Indian Museum and will be organised f<?r the 
presenton the Uneslald down in the existing by- 
Jaws of the Museum, It wilJ be the duty of the 


Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
standard zoological collection of the Indian 
Lmplre, and as such to give every assistance in 
f heir power both to officials and to others, in the 
identification of zoological specimens submitted 
to them, arranging, if requested to do so, to 
send collections to specialists abroad for identi¬ 
fication in cases in which no specialist is avail¬ 
able in India ”. The Zoological Survey is also 
responsible for the Anthropological and Ethno¬ 
logical collections in the Indian Museum and in 
1927 the additional appointment on the Staff of 
an anthropologist was created. The Director of 
the Survey was Dr. Anandale until April, 1924, 
when he died—within a month of receiving the 
honour of Fellowship of the Royal Society. 
Dr. Baini Prashad was appointed Acting Director 
in his place and continued in that capacity until 
July, 1925, when Lt.-Col. It. B. Sewell, i.m s., 
M.A., F.A.8.B., F.L.S.. F.z.s., was made Director. 

Mammal Survey.—The Survey was Institut¬ 
ed in the year 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, and with the further object of sup¬ 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the Bombay Natural History Society’s 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India, tho 
primary object of the Survey being the further¬ 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
to rely for information on Dr. Jerdon’s “ Mam¬ 
mals of India” published in 1874. In 1884 
R. A. Stemdale published his Natural History 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular wort 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s book. In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr. Slater, Hon. 
Secretary to the Zoological Society and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well known 
scientists, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India. The memorial recommended 
that a series of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should be prepared and Dr. Blanford 
should be appointed its Editor. The memorial 
resulted in the publication in 1888-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals in the “Fauna of British 
India” Series and since 1891 this volume has been 
the standard work on Indian Mammals. Blan- 
ford’s book was however based on the informa¬ 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in tbe light of more 
recent research. Further knowledge in regard 
to distribution and classification and the disco¬ 
veries of new species have rendered Blanford 
practically obsolete. 

To remedy this defect, at the instigation of 
the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom¬ 
bay Natural History Society decided to institute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey, 
Mr. W. S. Millard, then Hon. Secretary of 
that Society, issued in an appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the services o! 
trained European collectors so $s to make p 
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systematic collection of the mammals of Indio, 
Burma and Ceylon. The response to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society’s members, contributions from 
Tndian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon. 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments, 
Subscriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America. By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered being—In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kutch ana Kathiawar; the Southern 
Maharatta country and Kanara in Southern 
India; in Coorg and Mysore; in the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar; in Northern 
India the Society's collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Duars. In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chindwin river,in Central Burma 
and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tennaserim. The whole of Ceylon was also 
systematically surveyed. 

The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
the late Mr. It. C. Wroughton, formerly Inspec¬ 
tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
F.R.s., Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr. Martin C. Hinton and others. The 
results of their researches were published in a 
scries of scientific papers in the journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society. The enorm¬ 
ous mass of material then collected resulted In 
the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our knowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision of Blanford's Mammalia to bf 
undertaken and early in 1921 the Secretary of 
State for India commissioned Mr. R. 0. Wrough¬ 
ton, since deceased, and Mr. M. C. Hinton to 
undertake the work. 

When demobilization rendered it possible the 
work of the Survey which had been in abey¬ 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec¬ 
tor, Mr. C. Primrose, was sent to Assam and 
the Mergui Archipelago and Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
has written very appreciatively of his work 
among those islandB. Mr. Primrose then began 
working inland but owing to the impracticabi¬ 
lity of continuing his work in Burma during the 
monsoon, he was transferred to Gwalior where 
if. H. the Maharaja kindly accorded permission 
to work in his territories. 

After working a portion of the Eastern Ghats 
the next move was to the Kangra District in 
the North-West Himalayas and then on to the 
Punjab Salt Range. Two other collectors worked 
in Southern India. Permission was once more 
obtained from the Nepal Government for a col 
lector to resume the Survey work in that country 
The work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early in 1928 with a representative 
collection of interesting mammals and birds. 

The Survey now has only one collector who 
is collecting in the foot hills of Himalayas and 
the Pindari Valley. 


Botanical Survey.—The Botanical Survey 

Department of the Government of India is 
under the control of a Director who is also 
Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. There is a staff at headquarters of 
two officers for systematic work and at the Indian 
Museum a curator who is engaged in the develop¬ 
ment and maintenance of the Industrial Section. 
The Director holds administrative charge of 
the Government of India’s cinchona operations 
in Burma, of quinine manufacture in Bengal 
and of the distribution of cinchona products 
to the Government of India’s area of distribution 
in Upper India. The question of the extension 
of cinchona cultivation in the Indian Empiro has 
of late years formed a subject of interest to 
several bodies including the League of Nations' 
Health Section. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture recommended that India should 
be made self-sufficient in the matter of 
quinine production. Attempts are now being 
made to overcome the financial and other 
difficulties hindering the ready use of quinine 
through India. The cinchona operations 
directly under the Government of India are 
for the present confined to the Tenasserim 
district in Lower Burma, where a large tract of 
country is held in reserve. Considerable suc¬ 
cess lias already been achieved with the crop 
and it has been established that cinchona 
will grow in this area and that it can be grown 
at some profit but indications here, as elsewhere 
in-India, i>oint to the inadvisability of leaving 
production subject to the vagaries of the climate 
in one area and, generally, of localising effort. 
Other areas in Burma and in Assam seem suit¬ 
able for this cultivation and await experimental 
proof, when the present financial and other 
obstacles to cinchona development have been 
overcome 

The actual demand for the drug in India is 
difficult to estimate. Eight million cases of 
malaria fever go to the hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries every year. If each of these is treated 
with 110 grains of quinine, which may be taken 
as the minimum for the cure of a paroxism, the 
demand for hospital and dispensary treatments 
alone would be 125,000 pounds a year. Patients 
do not get as much of the drug as they ought, 
because the cost of quinine Is prohibitive. It 
is estimated that there are 100,000,000 sufferers 
from malaria who do not attend the hospitals. 
The potential demand is therefore somewhere 
between 125,000 pounds and 1,500,000 pounds. 
When the Italian Government, in 1903, made 
quinine a State Industry and cheapened its 
retail price consumption in that country enor¬ 
mously increased and malaria mortality was 
reduced from 15,000 to 3,000 a year. The 
Public Health Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India says in a recent report that ** it 
may bo said that there is no question of the 
effective treatment of malaria in India until 
consumption of quinine approximates 500,000 
pounds.” 

Survey of India.—The work of the Survey 
of India Department falls under various heads* 
namely, the trigonometrical survey, topogra¬ 
phical and forest surveys, speolal surveys and 
explorations, and map production. Cadastral 
surveys are now carried out by the Provincial 
Land Records and Settlement Departments. 
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Id 1904 attention was drawn to the defective 
state of the topographical survey 
maps, and a Committee was appointed to re¬ 
port on the 6 abject. To overtake the arrean 
of revisional survey and to secure that the map 
of India should be brought up-to-date and 
revised at proper Intervals, they recommended 
a considerable increase of establishment and an 
increased expenditure of Its. 2,10,000 a year for 
the next 26 years. They also made recommenda¬ 
tions for altering the size and improving the 
quality of the maps. After further inquiry the 
Government of India decided that a scale of 
1 inch to the mile would ordinarily be sufficient, 
reserved forests and special areas bein g s urveyed 
on the scale of 2 Inches to the mile, and the t-lnch 
scale employed for waste and barren tracts. The 
work of the Department has in recent years 
greatly been hampered by the general need for 
retrenchment in expenditure. On the other 
hand., its organisation has lately been Improved 
by Ine creation of a new North-West Frontier 
Oirctaui under a separate Director, this 
bein'f^the addition of a fifth Circle to the four 
already existing for all India and Burma. A 
recent valuable development ha9 been the 
employment of aviators for survey work from 
the air In some parts of the country. 

The department is responsible for all 
topographical survey; for explorations 
and the maintenance of geographical 
maps of the greater part of Southern Asia; 
for geodetic work, including the main trigono¬ 
metrical framework which extends in some cases 
far beyond the frontiers of India, and control 
networks of precise levelling based on tidal 
observatories, tidal predictions and the publica¬ 
tion of Tide Tables for nearly 40 ports between 
Suez and Singapore, the Magnetic Survey, as¬ 
tronomical observatories with seismographic 
and meteorological records at Dehra Dun, and 
geodetic investigations of an international 
character, in regard to which India enjoys a 
unique position between the greatest highlands 
of the world and a deep ocean extending to the 
Antarctic. Indian geodesy has thus disclosed 
by far the largest known anomalies of gravita¬ 
tional attraction in the earth’s crust, which have 
led to some of the most important developments 
of modern geodetic research. 

While expending on topographical and geo¬ 
detic work all funds allotted by Imperial Reve¬ 
nues, the department is steadily developing the 
policy of aiding local surveys in various ways, 
on payment by those concerned. These mis¬ 
cellaneous operations Include: all forest and 
Cantonment surveys and work for Boundary 
Commissions; many riverain, irrigation, railway 
and city surveys, and surveys of tea gardens, 
mining areas, Ac., with a great deal of control 
levelling for them; miscellaneous administra¬ 
tive assistance and officers are given to the re¬ 
venue surveys of various Provinces and States. 
The Printing offices do much work for other 
Government departments, such as printing 
special maps, illustrations for Archaeological 
Reports, all diagrams for Patents, Ac. The 
Mathematical Instruments Office gives valuable 
aid to all Government departments by ensuring 
a high standard of instrumental equipment, 
especially in connection with optical work, and 
by the manufacture and repair of high-class 
instruments, which would otherwise have to be 
imported from abroad. 


The department is also responsible for all 
survey operations required by the Army, and 
has been rapidly developing measures to meet 
the greatly increased complexity of modern 
military requirements, especially in connection 
with air survey. The development of air sur¬ 
veys for various civil purposes is also receiving 
all possible encouragement and assistance, while 
the latest methods of stereo-photography are 
being studied experimentally. 

Administration is by the Surveyor Genera 
under the Education, Health and Lands Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India. Headquar¬ 
ter offices are at Calcutta under the Assistant 
Surveyor General, and there are seven Directors, 
one for each of the five Survey Circles into 
which the country is divided, one for the 
Geodetic Branch at Dehra Dun, and one for 
the Map Publication and other technical offices 
at Calcutta. 

Indian Science Congress.—The Indian 

Science Congress was founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof. P. S. Macmahon and Dr. J. L. 
Siraonsen. These two gentlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress 
till 1921. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under¬ 
takes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con¬ 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourago research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa¬ 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public interest 
in science; for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of tho proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress, which is progressive and vigor¬ 
ous, meets in January each year, the proceed¬ 
ings last for six days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of tho Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The sections arc (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Goology, (7.) Medical Research; 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted tos 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interests, In the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 

The Indian Research Fund.—The progress 
of this Fund and its Association like the Board 
of Scientific Advice, was seriously affected 
by the policy of retrenchment enforced in pursu¬ 
ance of the recommendations of the Inchcape 
Committee. Scientific research work is rapidly 
developing in India. In 1911 the sum of 5 lakhs 
(£33,000) out of the surplus opium revenue was 
set aside as an endowment for research Into epi¬ 
demic diseases In connection with the Central 
Research Institute at KaaaulL It was hoped 
that this sum might be largely augmented 
by private subscriptions. An Indian Re¬ 
search Fund Association was constituted, 
and a good deal of work was undertaken* lta 
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objects were defined as ** the prosecution and 
assistance of research, the propagation of know¬ 
ledge and experimental measures generally in 
connection with the causation mode of spread and 
prevention of communicable diseases.' 1 Fresh 
investigations into kala azar and cholera were 
inaugurated, and an officer was deputed at the 
expense of the Fund to study yellow fever in the 
regions where it is endemic, with a view to taking 
steps to prevent its introduction into India. 
A. further grant of 0 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
to the Central Research Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1011-12. It was decided to devote 
to research and anti-malarial projects 5 lakhs 
(£33,000) a year from Imperial revenue commenc* 
ing in 1013-14. A new periodical'* The Indian 
Journal of Medical Research,” was instituted in 
1013 for publication four times annually, as the 
official organ of the Research Fund. The jour¬ 
nal was designed to deal with every branch 
of research directly or indirectly connected with 
medical and sanitary science, and form a record 
of what was being done in India for the ad¬ 
vance of this work. In 1022 it was derided to 
devote the capital funds at the disposal of the 
Association to the erection of an Imperial Medical 
Research Institute and to the formation of a fund 
for its endowments. In the same year valuable 
results were achieved by Dr. Nishi Kanta De, 
working in Calcutta on the ohemlstrv of drugs 
used in treatment of leprosy and on the ohemiB- 
try of the blood of lepers and resistent animals. 
The treatment of cancer, of influenza, of pneu¬ 
monia, the histology and pathology of deficiency 
diseases and special problems concerning Indian 
calucida, kala azar, the action of quinine In 
malaiia treatment were among the particular 
subjects of investigations specially dealt with by 
various research experts in 1922. 

Towards the end of 1923 a technical conference 
of Medical Research Workers was held in Cal¬ 
cutta and as a result of their deliberations the 
Government of India appointed an expert 
Commission to enquire into the origin and 
progress of Kala-azar. The Commission is 
still in existence. The conference proved of 
such value that a similar meeting was held in 
October 1924 and since then there has been an 
annual meeting in Calcutta during December. 
Financial stringency led to suspension of the 1 
subvention and hampered development; but 
in 1926-20 Government restored Rs. 3,00,000 
of the subvention to the Association. Since then, 
with a brighter financial outlook, tho original 
grant of Rs. 6,00,000 has been restored to the 
Association by the Government of India and, 
owing to a new system of showing charges in 
the budget, this grant has now been raised to 
Rb, 7,50,000 thus including the pay and allow¬ 
ances of 10 officers of the Medical Research 
Department who are working under the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Association finances numerous enquiries 
Including investigations into malaria, plague, 
cholera, helminthology, kala-azar, leprosy, 
nutritional diseases, relapsing fever, dengue 
andjsandfly fever, diabetes, dysentery, diarrhoea 


and skin diseases. During the year 1928-20 
48 enquiries were in progress throughout 
India. In 1926 the Central Malaria Organi¬ 
sation, now termed the Malaria Survey of India 
was set up by the Association and continues 
to function till such time as it is able to be taken 
over by the Government of India. In com¬ 
memoration of Sir Ronald Ross’s intimate 
association with India the experimental malaria 
station dpened at Karaal in January 
1927, has been named “ The Ross Field Experi¬ 
mental Station for Malaria." This latter is 
part of the activities of the Malaria Survey of 
India and is directed and run by it. 

Considerable extensions of the activities of 
the Research Department in various direc¬ 
tions are projected as a result of the report of 
the Committee on Medical Research presided 
over by Sir Waltair Fletcher, K.B.B., O.B., 
f.r.s., etc., but the details of these are still under 
consideration. 

Geological Survey.—The ultimate aim for 
the Geological 8urvey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob¬ 
lems ultimately depends. Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica¬ 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information Is made available to the public. 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut shoit 
their preliminary Investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left ofl. Dur¬ 
ing the preparation of tho geological map and 
the general survey of the country mineral depo¬ 
sits of importance are frequently discovered. 
Such discoveries are published without delay 
and every endeavour is made to Induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited In the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in the capital of Bengal. Some of the most 
interesting and scientifically valuable additions 
to the collections in recent years have been the 
remains of anthropoid apes of great age dis¬ 
covered at different places in the Siwaiik Moun¬ 
tain chain. These mountains are a compara¬ 
tively low range running parallel with the 
Himalayas for a great distance and at a short 
distance from them. They are in fact a huge 
bank of detritus washed down during the ages 
from the Himalayas. They are believed to 
have covered up in the course of their formation 
such a quantity of palaeolithic remains as 
exists nowhere elsein the world. The discoveries 
of skeletons and fossils hitherto made have been 
the result of washaways after heavy rains or 
of other accidental circumstances and there 
exists no organisation or systematised method 
for either prosecuting discovery or collecting 
what chance brings to light. The Geological 
Survey also undertakes the examination and 
identification, without fee, of any minerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Palesontologia Indies. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 

POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India is vested in an officer designated DI- 
rector-General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works In subordination to the Government 
of India in the Department of Industries and 
Labour, The superior staff of the Direction, in 
addition to the Director-General himself jon- 
sists on the postal side of three Deputy Direc- 
tors-General (who are officers of the rank of 
Postmaster-General), and six Assistant Direc- 
tors-General (whose status is similar to that of 
Deputy Postmasters-General). 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided Into nine circles as shown below, each 
of the first eight Is in charge of a Postmaster- 
General and the Sind and Baluchistan Circle is 
controlled by a Director, Posts & Telegraphs, 
Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. The Central Circle comprises 
roughly the Central Provinces and the Central 
India and Rajputana Agencies. 

The Postmasters-General are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal irran- 
gemente in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways and Inland steamers. All the Post- 
masters-General are provided with Assistant 
Postmasters-General while those in charge of 
the largest circles are also assisted by Deputy 
Postmasters-General. The nine Postal Circles are 
divided into Divisions, each in charge of a Super¬ 
intendent of Post Offices or Railway Mail 
Service as the case may be and each Super¬ 
intendent Is assisted by a certain number of 
officials styled Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head Office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and Of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under tho Postmaster-General, 
The Presidency Postmasters, indeed, have 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to < 
below) is as follows 


ono or more Superintendents subordinate to 
them. When the duties of the Postmaster 
of a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himself a Deputy 
Postmaste) is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more Important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance. Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub-treasuries. 
The officer in charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers,, land¬ 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust¬ 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General Is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-General, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters th« actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices workino 
under the control of the Post Office. 

Joylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 


— 

When the 
postage 
is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

WheL the postage 
is insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Letters. 

i 

Anna. 

i 

j 


Not exceeding two and a half tolas 

1 

l 



Bvery additional two and a half tolas or 
part of that weight. 

Booh and pattern packet*. 

1 


Double the pre- 
- paid rate 
(chargeable 
on delivery). 

Double the defici¬ 
ency (chaigeable 
on delivery). 

Every 6 total or part of that weight .. 


- 
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Postcards, 

Single .4 anna. 

Reply .1 „ 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
m ist be prepaid In full.) 

Parcels (prepayment compulsory). 

(а) Parcels not exceebng 440 tolas in 

weight;— 

Be. a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas.0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 

40 tolas.0 3 

For every additional 40 tolas or part of that 
weight. 3 anna: 

(б) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight 

Exceeding 440 tolas but not exceed¬ 
ing 480 tolas .. .. its. 3 0 

4 annas for every additional 40 tolas or 
fraction thereof up to 800 tolas. 
Registration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portuguese India. 

In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 2 annas is chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rates shown above. 

Registration fee. Rs. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat¬ 
tern packet, or parcel to bb registered 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 ..0 2 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 

exceeding Rs. 25 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 up to 

Rs. 600 0 4 

for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re¬ 
mainder does not exceed fls. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

Telegraphic money order fees. —The same as 
the tees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit¬ 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an " Express ” or as an *• Ordinary" 
message. 

In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below :— 
Express —Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary. —Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value-payable fees. —These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees. —For every Rs. 100 of insured 
value 2 annas. 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff. 

Acknowledgment fee .—For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which Is not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India excert In res¬ 


pect of Insurance fees for parcels and parcel 
postage) is as follows:— 


Letters . 

To Great Britain and f 2 annas for the first 
Northern Ireland [ ounce and 1} annas 
other British Posses-«< for each additional 
slons and Egypt, I ounce or part of 
including the Sudan. that weight. 

1 3 annas for the flrBt 
ounce and 14 annas 
for every additional 
ounce or part of 
that weight. 

Postcards, Single . 1 $ annas. 

„ Reply .3 annas. 

Printed Papers .—4 anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers .—For a packet not 
exceeding 12 ounces in weight .. 3 annas. 

For every additional 2 ounces or part of 

that weight .4 anna. 

Samples .—1 anna for first 4 ounces and 4 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 


Parcels. 

(i) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs. In weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows :— 

Via 

Gibralcar. 


For a parcel— 


Rs. a.p. 


Not over 3 lbs. 

Over 3 lbs., but not over 



7 lbs. 
11 ,, 
20 


2 12 0 
3 15 O 
6 6 0 


These parcels are delivered by the nost office 
and the postage paid carries them to destination 

(ii) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 50 lbs. (the maxi¬ 
mum allowed) in weight are for¬ 
warded from India through the 
medium of the P. & O.S.N.Co. r and 
are delivered at destination under ar¬ 
rangements made by that Company. 
The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas fo* 
each pound, or fraction of a pounu. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge within a radius of one mile 
from the Company's Head Office in 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & O. S. N. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond, 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc., be insured during transit 
tn India . No acknowledgment 

of delivery can be obtained In re¬ 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Gpooi 
Britain and Northern Ireland undtf 
the value-payable system. 
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Units of Weight, 

Letters. —4 lbs. 6 or. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers —To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies, 
Hong-kong, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Bri¬ 
tish), the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate—5 lbs. 

To Ceylon—No limit. 

To all other destinations—4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Samples —To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Hong-kong, 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate—5 lbs. 

To Ceylon—200 tolas. 

To all other destinations—1 lb. 2 oz. 

Parcels. —11 lbs. 

Limits of Size. 

Letters —1$ feet length by 1± feet in width 
or dCpth. If in form of roll, feet in length 
and 4 inches in diameter. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers —To 
Ceylon—2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth. 

To all other destinations—lfc feet in length 
by 1$ feet in width or depth. 

If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
30 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

Samples. —To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- I 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Bechuana¬ 
land Protectorate—2 feet in length by 1 foot 
in width or depth. 

To all other destination—1J feet in length 
by 8 inches in width and 4 inches in depth. 

If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
lfr feet in length and 0 inches in diameter. 

Money Orders. —To countries on which money 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the ratos of commission are the same as in the 
case of inland money orders. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows:— 

' Rs. a. 

On any Bum not exceeding £1 ..03 

„ „ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 

£2 0 6 

»* 99 »* »# £3 0 8 


On any sum exceeding £S Rs. a. 

but not exceeding £4 0 10 
*t t, £4 „ ,.£5 0 12 

„ .. .. £5 . 0 12 

for eaoh complete sum of £5 and 12 annas,for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
3 annas; If It does not exoeed £2, the oharge 
for it shall be 5 annas;'If It does not exceed 
£3, the charge for it shall be 8 annas ; and if 
it does not exceed £4» the charge for it shall 
be 10 annas. 

Insurance fees (for registered letters and parcels 
onlu) 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Mauri¬ 
tius, Iraq, British Somaliland, the Seychelles, and 
| of parcels to Portuguese India , and Zanzibar — 

I Where the value insured does not Annas. 


exoeed Rs. 200 . 6 

For every additional Rs. 200 or 
fraction thereof .. .. 5 


For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries other than 
those mentioned above and for insurance of 
letters to Zanzibar .— 

Whore the value insured does not Annas 

exceed £12 . 6 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof .. .. 5 

Ackmwtei', ment fee. — 3 annas for each 
registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office.— 

At the close of 1928-29 there were 112,711 
postal officials, 22,820 post offices, and 100,941 
miles of mail lines. During the year, 1,386 
million articles, including 64 million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth Rs. 02-5 
millions were sold for postal purposes: over 40 
million money orders of the total value of 
Rs. 933 millions were issued, a sum of Rs. 286 
millions was collected from tradesmen and others 
on V. P. articles; about 6'7 million insured articles 
valued at 1,058 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating over 8-4 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad, 
pensions amounting to Rs. 15 0 millions were 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 13,716 
lbs. of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
31st March 1929, there were 2,020,832 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Rs. 345 
millions and 04,474 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Rs. 124*8 millions, 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs. —Up to 1912 the telegraph 
systemin India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina¬ 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama¬ 
tion of the two Departments. 


In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
I and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to thf 
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Postmaster-Genera! assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 
charge of the two Circles. Subordinate to this 
officer there were several Divisional Superin¬ 
tendents who were assisted by a number of 
attached officers. 

In 1014 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre¬ 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer. Telegraphs, 
with one Dy. Chief Engineer. For traffic 
work there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
an Assistant and an Assistant Director- 
General. On the 27th March 1920 a Controller 
of Telegraph Traffic was appointed to assist the 
Deputy Director-General in the inspection of 
offices and in controlling telegraph traffic. In the 
Circles the scheme which has been Introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is In charge of a Director 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the 31st March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. With a 
view to complete fresion of the three bran ches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Cic.le, the en¬ 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com¬ 
pleted in March 1930. 

The telegraph traffic work is under the 
control of the Postmasters-General, each of whom 
Is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
Is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants-General. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams 1 b as follows:— 

For delivery For delivery 

in India. in Ceylon. 

Private and State . 

Ex- Ordi- Ex* Ordi- 

press. nary, press, nary. 

Bs. a. Rs. a. Ks. a. Rs.a. 
Minimum charge. 1 8 0 12 2 0 1 0 

Bach additional 

word over 12.. 02 01 03 02 

The address is charged for. 


Additional chargee. 


Minimum for reply-paid) 
telegram 1 


Minimum charge 
for an 


■4 /► ior an 

Notification pf delivery J ordinary telegram 


Multiple telegrams, 
or less 
Collation 


each 100 words 

.4 annas. 

..One half of the charge 
for an ordinary tele¬ 
gram of same length. 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 


Bs. 

' If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed •. 2 
If only one of thj 
offices is closed. 1 
If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
dosed Interme¬ 
diate office an 
additional fee 
In respect of 
each such office 1 


Signalling by flag or sema-/The usual in - 
phore to or from ships—per J land charge 

telegram . ) plus a fixed 

l feeof8ans. 

Boat hire ,, ,, ..Amount actu- 

^ , ally necessary. 

Copies of telegrams each 100 

words or less .. .. .. 4 annas. 

For 


Minimum chargo 


For delivery 
in India. 

Press, 

Ex- Ordi- 
press, nary. 
Rs. a. Bs. a. 

10 0 8 


delivery 

in 

Ceylon. 
Press. 
Ex¬ 
press. 
Be. a. 
1 0 


Each additional 6 
words over 48 In 
respect of India, 
eacn additional four 
words over 32 in 

respect of Ceylon .. 0 2 0 1 0 2 

The address Is free. 


Foreign Tariff. —The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 
and state telegrams to countries in Europe 
are as follows 

Ordi- Defer- (3§> 
Urgent nary. red. tish. 

Govt.) * 

Bs. a. Bs. a. Bs. a. Bs. a. 

All countries in 

Europe (except 
France, 

via ISastern ..3 01 00 808 

Do. via Tndo .. 3 0 1 0 0 8 — 

Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland 

via I.R.T.—. - 0 12 0 6 0 8 

Most other countries 
in Europe via 

I.R.T. .. — 100808 
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Radio-Telegrams. —For radio-telegrams ad¬ 
dressed to ships at soa from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay. Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Bangoon the charge is ten annas per word 
in nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges excluding 
supplementany charges for radiotelegrams from 
Offices in India or Burma transmitted to ships at 
sea from the coast stations mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph: — 

Total charge 
per word. 

Rs. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex¬ 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (5) below .. 0 10 

(2) British, Indian or Colonial 

Government Radio-tele¬ 
grams to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Ships of War 
or Royal Indian Marine 
Ships . 0 6 

(3) Private Radio-telegrams 

to His Britannic Majes¬ 
ty’s Ships of War .. 0 6 

(4) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships .. 0 9 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the instruction “ R. 1*.” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid 
e.g., R.P. 7*8. This expression counts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language» 
which are dealt with telegraphically through¬ 
out are accepted on any day of the week, ex¬ 
cluding Sundays and telegraph holidays, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee after 
forty-eight hours. They arc subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certaiu exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Dally Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily a quarter of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 20 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

In the Daily Letter-Telegram service the 
special instructions relating to prepayment of 
replies are admitted other special services are 
inadmissible in DLT Telegrams. ^ 

Packed messages, i.e., messages intended to 
be communicated to different persons, are not 
accepted in the text of Daily Letter-Telegrams. 


Department 


The charge for a week-end letter telegram to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is 3 annas a 
word via Eastern or Indo and 2J annas a word 
via I.R.T. subject to a minimum charge for 
20 words per telegram including the indication 
WLT. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF RATES "via 
I. R. T” 

Ordy. Defd.D.L.T. 
Rs.a. Rs.a. E,s. a. 

Europe.— 

Great Britain and Nor¬ 
thern Ireland .. .. 0 12 0 6 0 3 

Irish Free State .. .. 0 13 0 61 0 3J 

Belgium. 0 13 0 6f .. 

Holland, France .. 0 14 0 7 0 4$ 

Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 

Norway, Spain .. 0 15 0 7£ .. 

Other Countries in Eu¬ 
rope .. .. .. 1 0 0 8f • • 

South Africa — 

Union of South Africa 
and S. W. Africa ..1 7 OHIO 6 

America :— 

Ontario, Quebec., Nova 

Scotia etc. 1 4 0 10 0 51 

Manitoba .. ..190 121 0 61 

Vancouver B.C. .. .. 1 10 0 13 0 7 

New York, Boston, etc. 1 4 0 10 0 51 

Philadelphia, Washington 

etc.160 11 06 

Chicago .. .. ..180 12 06 

San I rancisco, Seattle etc. 1 10 0 13 0 7 

Buenos Aires— via I.R.T. 

London Marconi .. 2 7 1 3J .. 

Rio de Janeiro— via T.R. 

T. London Marconi .2 5 1 21 .. 

Valparaiso— via I.R.T. 

London Marconi .. 2 7 1 31 .. 

Havana via I.R.T. .. 1 12 0 14 .. 

Jamaica— via I.R.T. • • 2 7 1 3J .. 

Week-end Letter Telegrams accepted on 
Saturday or any previous day of the week for 
lelivery on the following Monday— 2\ annas per 
word for Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

Daily and Week-end Letter Telegrams —• 
Minimum charge for 20 words. 

Ordinary rate telegrams may be written in 
Code. 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices. 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published in Post and Telegraph 
Guide. 

Growtb of Telegraphs.—*At the end of 

1897-98 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with 103,067 miles of line Including cable and 
549,199 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 31st March 19£9. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 135 (including 17 Coast Radio offices), 


i No deferred rate to Bulgaria, Russia, and Turkey. 
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respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 
4,129. 

The Increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures:— 


’ Private 
Inland .♦-{ State 
„ Press 
p Private 
Foreign..-4 State 
. Press 


1897-98. 1928-29. 

4,107,270 15,341,46.'* 
860,382 1,047,061 
35,910 515,744 

735,679 3,230,727 
9,896 34,518 

5,278 • 71,489 

5-764.415 20,241,004 


The new Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis¬ 
factorily, the wheat stone system being employed 
generally for this circuit. Communication with 
the Tmperiai Air Mail Airoplanes is maintained 
during flight by Karachi Radio between Karachi 
and Jask. 

Telephones.—On the 31st March 1929 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 288 with i 7,354 straight 
line connections and 2,581 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 144 were worked depart- 
mentally. The number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 22 
with 33,750 connections. 


The outturn of the workshops during 1928-29 
represented a total value of Rs. 21,68,736. 

Wireless.—The total number of Department¬ 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1927-28 
was twenty-four, ‘viz., Allahabad, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Diamond Island, Jutogh, Karachi, 
Lahore, Madras (3 stations), Mhow, Nagpur, 
Peshawar, Poona, Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon 
(3 stations), Sandheads (two pilot-vessels), 
Secunderabad, and Victoria Point of which only 
Port Blair and Victoria Point booked telegrams 
direct from the public. 


The total staff employed on telegraphs 
telephones and wireless on the 31st March 1929 
was 14,121. 

Posts and Telegraphs.—The capital outlay 
of the Indian Postsancf Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year ended 31st 
March 1929 was R9. 69,20,933 and Rs. 

14,09,09,974 respectively. The receipts for the 
year ended 31st March 1929 amounted to Rs. 
11,03,65,308 and charges (including interest on 
capital outlay) to Rs. 11,57,48,937, the result 
being a net logs Rs. 53,83,629. 


Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments in 
India goes back for about fifty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done; but the pro¬ 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “ The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in¬ 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Qreat improvements have been effected in 
many places; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-nopulated: the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant poolB; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in¬ 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised.** 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop¬ 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
Issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution (Gazette oj India , May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under¬ 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919. It will he found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 476 et eeq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 


provinces making it a subject directly responsi¬ 
ble to local control through Ministers. It is yet 
lull early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this change. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded “ that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that It 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces¬ 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu¬ 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that in which¬ 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.’ 1 He quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Reso¬ 
lution of 1914, that “ in the land of the ox cart 
one must not expect the pace of the motor car." 

The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual, report for the year 1925 noted the 
introduction of the political element into health 
matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
the improvements being introduced before the 
Reforms were in some provinces now in a fairwav 
to maturing but thatm other provinces “with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed.’* But, he 
says, “ though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
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community la thinking seriously on these 
public health problems : amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with*which goes to prove 
my contention.” 

India’s birth rate in 1923 was ncarl y wice 
that of England and Wales, her death r a was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan¬ 
tile mortality rate was nearly 2J times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 4£ +3 mes that of 
New Zealand. ” The information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, i.e., plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Health Report already cited) 
that If we except typh u o? and yellow fever, 
India is one of the world’s reservoirs of infec¬ 
tion for the others and the main reservoir of 
Infection for plague and cholera.” The signi¬ 
ficance of these facts must, adds the Commis¬ 
sioner, be obvious to all who think: "Briefly 
their Implication is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend¬ 
ed to. It is not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impossible. If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid¬ 
den children ; of the effect of feeding on rickets 
scurvy and beri-beri; of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos¬ 
tomiasis and filariasis can be and have been over 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put Into 
operation.” 

The Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal¬ 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the import¬ 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
scientific progress. There is at present no 
Public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 


Is likely to be urged In the course of the revision 
of the Constitutional Reforms now in progress. 

The Commissioner in his latest annual report 
to Government (that for 1927) gives at the 
outset the following text for thought “ Whether 
the institution of a Ministry of Health, which 
many of us think is long overdue for the Indian 
Empire, would accelerate progress of a matter 
of opinion ; but there can be little doubt that such 
progress must depend not on a haphazard pro¬ 
gramme or on the fulfilment of an annual routine 
of measures sanctified by tradition but rather 
on the acceptance of such cardinal principles 
as have betfn laid down by the Chief Medical 
Officer of the British Ministry of Health in his 
1927 report and by a genuine attempt to work 
to these. Sir George Newman points out that 
‘Nothing is more certain than the fact that the 
physical advancement and health of mankind 
is dependant not upon a doctor’s stunt here or 
a sanitary institution there but upon the whole 
social evolution of the people. Now, these 
desired ends are not reached merely by announ¬ 
cing them, still less by leaving things to chance, 
drift or fate. They can in any case only be 
partly reached at all without foresight, organisa¬ 
tion and expenditure.’ He proceeds to Inculcate 
four basic principles which it is necessary for 
any modern State to work to and which are as 
follow’: 

(a) ascertainment and accurate registration 
of the data obtainable ; 

(b) the establishing of a definite standard to 
work to, which should be based on health 
and physiology and not on disease or 
pestilence; 

(c) the study of the character and incidence 
of disease, its causes and predisposing 
conditions, its mode of spread, its social 
factors which increase or reduce it and the 
means of its treatment and prevention ; 

( d) the establishment of a national organisa¬ 
tion by the assent of public opinion, such 
organisation being an index of the aspira¬ 
tions and enlightenment of the people. 

It is for consideration how far we in India 
are now working to these basic principles or are 
likely to In the future and whether our existing 
public health organisation is best suited to 
enable us to do this. 


Province. 

Birth Kates (per mills). 

Death Rates (per mllle). 

1627. 

Previous 

5 years. 

1927. 

Previous 

5 years. 

Delhi. 



40.53 


30.32 

34.56 

Bengal. 



27.70 

28.80 

25.60 

25.20 

Bihar and Orissa 



37.60 

36.10 

25.10 

25.50 

Assam 



30.25 

29.64 

23.47 

24.65 

United Provinces 



36.72 

33.98 

24.50 

23.31 

Punjab. 



42.30 

40.90 

27.46 

32.59 

N. W. Frontier Province 



29.30 

27.10 

22.05 

23.60 

Central Provinces and Berar 



45.58 

43.11 

31.31 

30.80 

Madras. 



36.50 

33.60 

24.30 

23.50 

Coorg . 



19.17 

22.90 

31.36 

33.96 

Bombay. 



30.85 

35.05 

25.72 

25.87 

Burma. 



25.08 

27.91 

19.55 

20.86 

Ajmer-Merwr.ra.. 



30.46 

32.14 

26.18 

22.16 

British India 

• * 


34.77 

33.35 

26.76 

26.53 
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Chief Causes of Mortality. —There are three main classes of fatal diseases: specific fevers, 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number o f 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1927 


Province. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Plague. 

Fevers. 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhoea. 

Respira¬ 

tory 

Diseases. 

All 

other 

causes. 

Delhi 

16 

166 

isl 

7,467 

1 

404! 

4,628 

2,478 

X 

1 .03 

.33 

.03' 

14.91 

.81! 

9.24 

4.04 

Bengal Presi- f 

48,377 

42,514 

l 

789,000 

29,358, 

32,911 

177,203 

denry. \ 

2.5 

.9 

.00 

17.0 

.6 

. 7 

3.8 

Bihar and f 

49,022 

34,661 

6,112 

559,360 

20,377 

6,549 

170,943 

Orissa. 

1.4 

1.0 

.2 

16.4 

,8j 

.2 

6.1 

Assam .. / 

15,392 

5,237 


89,324 

10,409' 

5,658 

34,733 

\ 

2.24 

.76 


13.03 

1.52| 

.82 

5.00 

U. Provinces / 

28,285 

7,894 

15,570 

780,552 

12,186 

29,028 

145,560 

of Agra and \ ' 

.62 

.17 

.34 

17.33 

. 27 ; 

.64 

3.21 

Oudh. 





i 



Punjab 1 

11,280 

9,920 

8,452 

358,679 

11,136 

56,915 

106,061 

.55 

.48 

.41 

17.48 

. 54 } 

2.77 

5.21 

N. W. F. P. / i 

o 

165 

232 

38,073 

229] 

1,001 

5,819 

\ 


.08 

.11 

18.11 

.11 

.92 

7.72 

C. P. <fe Berar/ 

10,311 

2,809 

3,368 

224,068 

31,3171 

34,855 

122,831 

\ 

1.17 

.20 

.24 

10.11 

2.25 

2.51 

8.83 

Madras Presi-/ 

35,334 

7,781 

2,457 

321,995 

72,707! 

81,277 

470,191 

dcncy. \ 

.9 

.2 

.05 

7.9 

1.7 1 

2.0 

11*0 

Coorg ..^ 


6 

7 

j 4,092 

169 

335 

529 


.04 

.04 

24.98 

1.03! 

| 

2.04 

3.22 

Bombay / 

20,153 

5,091 

4,070 

180,543 

25,447 

87,963 

157,018 

Presidency. \ 

1.36 

.27 

.21 

9.73 

1.33 

4.59 

8.22 

Burma .. / 

4,528 

1,704 

3,508 

75,321 

8,279 

11,104 

107,099 

\ 

.42 

.16 

.32 

6.96 

.70 

1.03 

0.89 

Ajmer Mer- / 

4 

249 


10,374 

159 

334 

1,847 

wara. \ 

.01 

.50 

-• 

20.74 

.32 

.67 

3.72 

British India f 

138,151 

117,060 

196,249 

3,758,176 

256,293 

378,814 

1,615,871 

J 

.57 

.48 

.81 

15.50 

1.06 

1.57 

0.69 

1926 ..] 

304,701 

118,197 

. 43,801 

3,451,454 

222,237 

353,518 

1,515,812 

1 

1.20 

.49 

.18 

14.22 

.92 

1.40 

0.28 


The Public Health Commissioner in his annual 
review shows that the outstanding data con¬ 
cerning public health in the year 1920 are briefly 
as follows:— 

(1) The birth rate rose from 34.77 per mille 
in 1920 to 35 .27 in 1927. 

(2) The death rate rose from 20.70 in 1920 
to 24 .89 in 1927. 

(8) The infantile death rate rose from 189 
In 1926 to 167 in 1927. 

The death rates of other countries in 1920 were: 
England and Wales 70, Canada (ex- Quebec) 
102, TJ.&.A. 78, Japan (1922) 166. 

Births in British India numbered 8,516,700, 
or 121,027 more than in1926, the birthrate being 
85.27 against 34.77 in 1926 and 33.96. the 
given quinquennial mean. The United Provinces. 
Madras, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal 


recorded increases of 2.52, *4, *63, *4 and and *3 
respectively as compared with the preceding 
year. With the exception of Bengal, Coorg 
and Burma, all provinces showed am ncreased 
birth rate compared with the quinquennial mean. 

In the Madras Presidency the birth rates of 
the southern districts are systematically lower 
than those of the central and northern districts, 
partly, it is thought, as a result of greater emigra¬ 
tion from them. In the Punjab, the two most 
extensively irrigated districts (Lyallpur and 
Amritsar) return the highest birth rates and the 
rate of Jullunder district, which is the most 
intensely congested district, is well above the 
provincial mean. The figures show in the opinion 
of the Health Commissioner, extreme density of 
population and intensive irrigation are not 
incompatible with high fectmdfty. 
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Birth ratios exceeded death ratios in all pro¬ 
vinces except Coorg. where the death rate was in 
excess by 12.19. Among the big birth increases 
were Punjab 14.8, Central Provinces 14.27, 
United Provinces 14.13, Bihar and Orissa 12.5, 
Madras 12.2, Bombay 11.13, Delhi 10.21. 

Deaths numbered 6,009,729 as compared with 
6,4^0,610 in the preceding year, a decrease of 
450,881. .Registered births exceeded deaths by 
2,506,977, as against 1,935,069 in 1926. Coorg 
excepted all the provinces contributed to this 
increase in the following order: U. P. 641,401, 
Madras 498,005, Bihar and Orissa 427,093, 
Punjab 304,007, Bombay 213,394, C. P. 198,570, 
Bengal 97,493, Burma 59,859, Assam 46,476, 
N. W. F. P. 15,443, Delhi 5,110, Ajmer Merwara 
2 , 120 . 

The death rate was 24.89 as against 26.76 in 
1926 and a quinquennial mean of 25.80. With 
the exception of Assam, Bengal and the N. W. 
F. P., a decrease in the death rate was general 
throughout Tndia. The reduced mortality 
during the year indicates in the opinion of the 
Health Commissioner a greater degree of healthi¬ 
ness of the general population and implies com¬ 
parative absence of epidemics. The urban 
death rate was 20.03 against 32.49 and the 


of the Amy. 

rural death rate 24,48 against 26.21 in 1926. 
The rural rates exceeded the urban ones in Bihar 
and Orissa and Delhi while the urban rates were 
in excess of the rural ones in Coorg by 32.61, 
in Burma by 18.88 and in the U. P. by 13.69. 

A few Indian States, including Mysore and 
Baroda provided data from which the Public 
Health Commissioner compiled an addendum 
to his report on British India. This showed that 
iu Mysore, which contains 5$ millions of the 
Qjf millions population concerned, the recorded 
birth rate per raille in 1927 was 18.54 against 
20.52 in 1926 and *30 in excess of the quinquen¬ 
nial mean. The recorded death rate was 14.06 
per mille against 14.87 in 1926. The corres¬ 
ponding figures for Baroda were birth rate in 
1927-8 27.9 per mille against 24.5 in the preced¬ 
ing year and death rate 21.6 against 19.6. Tn 
Baroda, infant deaths were 146.9 per mille of 
births as against 168 per mille in 1926-7 and the 
chief causes of these are stated as child marriage, 
faulty feeding, contamination of the milk supply, 
ignorant management of children, frequency of 
motherhood and insanitary conditions. Malaria 
is shown to be the chief sanitary problem in the 
State and caused 40 per cent, of the total morta¬ 
lity. 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 

British. —The average strength of British Troops, It. N. and R.A.F. on the strength 
in India during 1927 was 58,008 as compared witli 60,007 in 1926. There were also on the 
strength 5,425 women and 7,212 children. The statistics of sickness also take account of pension¬ 
ers and others not on the strength. The following table shows the main facts as regards 
ill health:— 


— 

Average Strength. 

Admissions 
to Hospital. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

sent 

Home. 

Invalids 
Discharged 
£rom the 
service. 

Average 

Constantly. 

sick. 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

i Ratio 
per 
1,000. 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 

; 

No. 

Ratio 

per 

1,000. 


Officers 

2,476 

1,733 

699.9 

9 

3.63 

39 

15.75 

I 

., 

61.04 

j 24.65 

Other Ranks ., 

55,632 

34,666 

633.1 

149 

2.68 

829 

14,90 

738 

13.26 

1,654,22 

[ 29.74 

Women 

5,425 

2,313 

426.4 

22 

4.06 

76 

14.01 

. • 


71.2lj 13.13 

Women Parturi¬ 
tion .. .. , 


633 


.. 

.. 


.. 

.. 


24.39 

1 

1 ** 

Children 

7,212 

2,909 

403.4 

99 

13.73 

17 

2.36 

.. 

.. 

86.75 

12.03 

R.N., R.A.F., & 
Pensioners ., 

m # 

1,197 

., 

14 

• • 

5 


. t 


1 

,, 

Others 


47 


4 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

J 

1 •* 


One invalid, other rank, was discharged in India and the figure is accounted for in the last 
two columns of the above table. 
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The health statistics of Officers and other ranks for the quinquennial periods 1910-14,1915-19» 
and 1920-24 are given, with those for 1925, 1920 and 1927 separately for purposes of comparison :— 


— 

Admissions. 

Invalids. 

Deaths. 

Officers. 

Other 

Hanks. 

Officers. 

Other 

Hanks. 

Officers. 

Other 

Hanks. 

1910-14 . 

567.5 

567.2 

16.30 

7.03 

5.14 

4.36 

1915-19 . 

1,053.0 

881.7 

60.98 

29.91 

10.64 

8.81 

1920-24 . 

676.7 

791.9 

20.99 

18.91 

6.71 

5.24 

1925 . 

007.0 

628.0 

18.02 

17.38 

5.15 

2.89 

1920 . 

675.2 

649.5 

19.81 

10.02 

6.22 

3.01 

1927 . 

699.2 

023.1 

15.75 

14.90 

l 

3.63 

2.68 


The principal causes of invaliding to the 
United Kingdom were :— 

Inflammation of middle ear .. .. 155 

Mental diseases.67 

Pulmonary tuberculosis .. .. 73 

Valvular disease of the heart .. 32 

Disordered action of the heart .. 40 

Epilepsy.46 

Neurasthenia.27 

Malaria .. .. ' .. .. 20 

The average number constantly in hospital 
was 1,654 or 29.74 per 1000 of the strength 
compared with 31.80 in 1926, 31.41 in 1925 and 
29.08 in 1913. 

The average sick time to each soldier was 
10.85 days and the average duration of each 
case 17.42 days. The corresponding figures 


were 11.3 and 17.90 in 1920, 11.40 and 18.24 
in 1026, and 10.83 and 18.00 in 1913. 

Men numbering 76,761 or 1,379.8 per mille 
of the strength, were treated as out-patients, 
with an average daily number under treatment 
of 1,045.57 or 18.79 per 1,000. 

The combined ratio constantly sick in hos¬ 
pital and under treatment as out-patients was 
48.53 per 1000 of the strength, compared with 
51.12 in 1926 and 50*32 in 1925. 

As in former years the preponderance of 
disease due to the bites of mosquitoes and 
sand-flies shows the importance of preventive 
measures directed against them. So runs the 
report of the Public Health Commissioner with 
the Government of India. He adds that a 
large number of the admissions for inflamma¬ 
tion of areolar tissue are also attributable to 
the same cause. 


Indian* —The following table shows the main health statistics of officers and Indian ranks for 
the quinquennial periods 1915-19 and 1920-24 and those for 1925,1926 and 1927 :— 



Admissions 

i 

INVALIDS. 

Deaths. 


Officers. 

Other 

Hanks. 

| Officers 
sent 

1 Home. 1 

Other 

Hanks 

Discharged. 

Officers. 

Other 

Hanks. 

1915-19 

882.4 

788.2 

.. 

23.0* 

8.29 

16.81 

1920-24 .. 

698.3 

593.2 

3,05 

18.25* 

0.67 

8.01 

1925. 

480.1 

330.8 

5.70 

12,5* 

5.22 

4.01 

1920 

607.7 

388.0 

4.49 

11.6* 

4.99 

3.75 

1927 

540.7 . 

362.0 

6,35 

10.5 

4.89 

3.38 


• Figures not available 
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The number admitted to hospital was 48,173 
or 362 per 1000 of the strength, compared with 
388.0 in 1920, 350.8 in 1925 and 531.7 in 1913. 
The decrease in the admission rate over 1920 was 
mainly due to improved treatment of Malaria 
and resulting diminution in relapses. 

The average number constantly sick was in 
hospital 1,997.27, or 16.01 per 1000 of the 
strength, compared with 15.41 in 1920 and 21.4 
in 1913. The figure 15.01 is the lowest recorded 
for the Indian Army. The average sick time 
to each soldier was 5.48 days and the average 
duration of each case 15.13 days. The number 
of men treated as out-patients was 134,183, or 
1,008.3 per 1000 of strength. The number, 
constantly sick in hospital and under treatment 
as outpatients was in the ratio of 27.00 per 1000 
of strength, compared with 29.00 in 1926 and 
33.35 on 1924. 

The main causes of deaths were :— 


Pneumonia (lobar and lobular) .. 190 

Local injuries.57 

General „ .21 


MORTALITY FROM 

The total number of people killed by wild 
animals in British India during 1927 was 2,285 
as against 1,985 in 1920 and 1,962 in 1925. 
Tigers were responsible for 1,033 deaths, leopards 
for 218, wolves for 465, bears for 78, elephants 
for 56, hyenas for 12. Deaths were highest 
from leopards and tigers in Madras, from wolves 
in the United Provinces, from bears in Bihar 
and Orissa and from elephants in Assam. Of 
the 423 deaths caused by “ other ” animals, 
about 136 are assigned to crocodiles, 85 to wild 
boars and pigs and 41 to Jackals. The highest 
number of deaths from all wild animals occurred 
in the Madras Presidency (579), the U.P., 
Bihar and Orissa and the C. P. and Bcrar 
coming next in order. Mortality from elephants 
showed a slight decrease. The majority of the 
provinces showed lower mortality from wild I 
animals in 1927 than in the preceding year. ' 


Influenza 18 

Malaria 17 

Circulatory Diseases.10 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis .. .. 15 

Dysentery .11 

Poisons.10 

Enteric Group of fevers.9 

Appendicitis .. . ^ .. .. 8 

The principal causes of invaliding were :— 

Pulmonary tuberculosis.348 

Injuries 149 

Diseases of ear and nose .. .. 130 

„ „ the eye .101 

Organs of Locomotion .. . .. 92 

Other respiratory diseases .. .. 79 

Diseases of the nervous system .. 72 

Circulatory diseases .. .. .. 00 

Malaria .. .. .. .. 44 

Mental diseases.30 

Diseases of Lymph system .. .. 30 

Venereal Diseases .. .. .. 22 

Hernia .. .. .. .. ..10 

Pneumonia .. .. .. .. 14 


WILD ANIMALS. 

Deaths from snake bite decreased from 
19,724 to 19,069. Bombay, Bengal, the U. P„ 
Burma, the C. P. and Bcrar and Assam showed 
a decrease a nd increases occurred in Madras, 
the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and the N.W.F.P. 

During the year, 25,612 wild animals were 
reported to have been destroyed. Of theso 
1,308 were tigers, 4,390 leopards, 2,739 bears 
and 2,439 wolves. Rewards paid amounted 
to Rs. 1,39,453, against Its. 1,40,061 In the 
preceding year. The number of snakes des¬ 
troyed was 57,110, as against 40,012 in the 
preceding year and the rewards paid for thei 
destruction were Rs. 1,241 as against Rs. 1,015. 

The report indicates that these figures are 
not very trustworthy “ and may soon be dis¬ 
continued.” 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


There were in existence in British India at the 
end of 1926 4,189 State, public, local fund and 
private aided civil hospitals and dispensaries 
as compared with 3,956 in 1925, an increase 
0(233. 

The number of patients treated was 44,610,196 
(including 760,855 in-patients) against 41,135,578 
(Including 732,975 in-patients) in 1925. The 


increase was noticeable in all provinces except 
the U. P. and Calcutta city, the increase in some 
provinces apparently being due to the opening 
of additional dispensaries. The number of 
operations rose from 1,711,695 in 1925 to 
1,871,495 in 1920. 

There are in British India 8 medical colleges 
and 23 medical schools. 


LEPROSY 

It is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. 
In 1921, when the last Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmity like blindness. 
Insanity and deaf-mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. The number counted was 102,513 
as against 109,094 in 1911. But it is 
doubtful if this figure represents anything 


IN INDIA 

more than the more advanced cases and possi¬ 
bly a majority of this number are the begging 
and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, m.d.,f.r.c.s., the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, says that “recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from leprosy*' 4 . 
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Early In the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
England with H. It. H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair¬ 
man of tne General Committee and H. E. the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 

His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
Inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso¬ 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Rs. 20,00,000 
which was invested in the end of 1928. The 
investments amounted to Rs. 20,63,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs. 1,22,000. 

In the scheme of anti-leprosy campaign 
which the Association has put into operation, 
the respective parts to be played by the Central 
and Provincial Committees in carrying forward 
the aims and objects of the Association are 
definitely apportioned. The Central Com¬ 
mittee is vested with the task of promoting 
research, of preparing and publishing propa- 

§ anda material, arranging for the training of 
octors in the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy according to the latest methods and of 
conducting an expert survey of selected areas 
for the ascertainment of the facts regarding the 
incidence and endemic city of leprosy. Measu¬ 
res for the accommodation and treatment of 
leprous patients and other schemes of purely 
local interest are to be the concern of provin¬ 
cial committees as agents of the Indian Council 
in the Provinces. 

The policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committees 
are expressed in its “ Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
in India ’* which was published in 1926. This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the lutcst 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest:— 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community. 

(2) Segregations is not the most appropri¬ 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financially it would be impossible; 

(6) any attempt to impose forcible segrega¬ 
tion would drive patients, parti¬ 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated. 


(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases in which the 
disease has made but little outward manifes¬ 
tation, can be controlled by treatment. 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for she treat¬ 
ment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom¬ 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com¬ 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of dis¬ 
pensaries to serve the following objects:— 

(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti¬ 
ous and less remediable; and so 

(5) to shut off the sources of infection as the 

number of infectious cases will con¬ 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor¬ 
tunities for infecting the next genera¬ 
tion will become fewer. 

The report of the Association for 1928 shows 
that the Central Committee spent, among 
other items, Rs. 11,971 on propaganda, Rs. 
22,373 on Research, Rs. 20,066 on Survey, 
Rs. 13,650 on the training of Doctors and 
distributed Rs. 69,300 to the provincial com¬ 
mittees. Special emphasis was laid In that 
report on the importance of survey. It said 
“ there are four different aspects of the survey, 
which arc all of great importance. In the 
first place there is the survey proper. In 
1926, Dr. Muir made a short survey of certain 
endemic areas in the Central Provinces and the 
Bombay Presidency, and the important data 
which he then collected impressed upon the 
Central Committee the necessity of conducting 
surveys of selected areas throughout India, 
in order that the true position of the country 
in regard to the various important factors of 
the disease may be understood, and the cam¬ 
paign be directed in the light of the experiences 
thus gained. The Committee is of opinion 
that the survey is playing and will play an 
important part in helping the problem of lepro¬ 
sy to be studied in its true, perspective. In 
the second place the survey party is training 
more doctors on the spot. Thirdly, comes 
the establishment of clinics in the provinces 
where the knowledge gained by the doctors 
trained, whether at Calcutta or elsewhere,, 
can be put to practical use. Finally, it is Impos¬ 
sible to over estimate the value of this part of 
the campaign in stimulating interest among the 
authorities concerned, as well as among the 
public, in the work as a whole, and In demons¬ 
trating the great potentialities of the campaign. 
The results which are being obtained are of a 
nature which will ultimately benefit all the 
I Branches.'" 

His Excellency the Viceroy is the President 
of the Indian Council, the Hon*ble Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Smith, Kt., c.tX, I.O.8., the Chair¬ 
man of the Executive Committee, Sardar 
Bahadur Baiwant Singh Pud, the Honorary 
Secretary and Mr. W. J. Ulster, ojjb., QsJMh, 
the Honorary Treasurer* 
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Amongst the most pressing problems of In* 
dia's health is that presented by the appalling 
infant mortality. It has been calculated that 
every year no fewer than 2 million Indian ba* 
bies die, while many others survive only to grow 
weak and feeble from unhygienic surround¬ 
ings during infancy. A noteworthy feature 
has been the further progress of the infant 
welfare movement, which owes much to the All- 
India Maternity and Child Welfare League initi¬ 
ated by Lady Chelmsford and also to the Indian 
Red Cross Society, which aims at gradually 
establishing a network of child welfare centres 
in most of the larger towns in India. The in¬ 
stitution of an all India Baby Week, an under¬ 
taking to which Her Excellency the Countess of 
Reading has devoted great and successful en¬ 
thusiasm has also given a stimulus to the work 
and promises to be an important perennial aid to 
its progress. In all the great centres of popula¬ 
tion, work is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infantile hygiene to other parts of India. Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under¬ 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the Appalling mortality of young 
children. The admirable work done year by 
year by the National Association for sup¬ 
plying Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India is recognised by the Government of 
India, which subsidises this organisation with 
a grant of Rs. 3,70,000 a year for the mainte¬ 
nance of the Women's Medical Service of Indian 

Centres of Activity.—The Child Welfare 
Directory gives the following list of places 
where the movement is already at work: 

Bombay .—The centre of much active and 
enthusiastic welfare work; the Lady Wllllngdon 
Maternity Homes near the people's chawls 
being unique of their kind in India. The Bom¬ 
bay Infant Welfare Society founded by Lady 
Lloyd has already established 8 Infant W elfare 
Centres where prenatal, maternity and child 
welfare work is being carried on. 

Poona.— The work carried out by the Seva 
Sadan Society of Poona deserves special men¬ 
tion in this connection. Child welfare centres 
have been established in several places through¬ 
out the Presidency and are in cnarge of Public 
Health Nurses trained by the Seva Sadan So¬ 
ciety* Certain of these Child Welfare centres 
are subsidized by the Bombay Branch of tbe 
Red Cross. 

Surat .— The Henderson Ophthalmic Scheme 
for treating Ophthalmia Neonatorum and 
stemming * * the enormous amount of preventive 
and curable blindness that is laying its shadow 
over the health, happiness and usefulness of 
this great portion of our Empire.** 

- Bijapur. —Mr. Henderson, i.o.s., has now 
started the same beneficent work for blind 
babies as in Surat. 


Delhi. —Work was started in 1915 by two lady 
health visitors brought out from England by the 
Government of India. Their salaries are now 
met by the Delhi Municipality, a substantial 
grant being paid towards them by Government; 
five Infant welfare centres have been establish¬ 
ed and a comprehensive scheme for the training 
and supervision of indigenous dais is carried on. 
A training school for health visitors and midwife 
supervisors has been established in connection 
with this scheme and is financed by the Lady 
Chelmsford League. All particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Lady Reading 
Health School, Viceregal Estates, Simla (and 
Imperial Secretariat, Delhi). 

Madras. —Under the Provincial Branch of 
the Lady Chelmsford League and of the Red 
Cross Society a number of Infant W elfare Centres 
have been opened in the City, also a school for 
training health visitors under Mrs. Devanesan, 
M.B., the Medical Superintendent of the Corpora¬ 
tion Child Welfare Scheme, by means of which 
trained midwives are provided for the City 
and much antenatal, maternity and infant 
welfare work is carried on. Ihere are also 
local centres of both the Red Cross and the 
Lady Chelmsford League in the Madras mofussil. 

Punjab. —The Punjab Health School is now 
entirely supported by the Local Government 
and trains workers for the province. Thirty- 
four centres are working, most pf Which receive 
a grant-in-aid from provincial funds. The centres 
are regularly visited and inspected. 

United Provinces. —Infant Welfare centres 
exiet in the following places :—Agra, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, Cawnpore, Dehra Dun, Gonda, Ghazi- 
pur, Lucknow. Other places ate also taking up 
the work, and decrease in Infant mortality is 
noted as A result of the work in many places. 
'Ihere is now a Provincial Health School at 
Lucknow, and a midwives training centre. 

Bengal. —Work is undertaken by the Corpora¬ 
tion of Calcutta , and by the Indian Red Cross 
Society in that town. The latter body Is now 
also financing a Health School for the training of 
workers. A centre at Titaghur financed by Thos. 
Duff & Co., Ltd., cares for the infants of the 
operatives in the Jute Mills. New centres have 
been opened at the Kankinara & Reliance Mills. 
A flourishing centre exists at Dacca where 
excellent work Is being done. 

Sind. —Karachi has two trained Health Visi¬ 
tors as well as 8 nurses, and there is a large 
amount of maternity work. Hyderabad is noted 
specially for its work among indigenous mid¬ 
wives. 

Central Provinces. —In Nagpur city the work is 
being carried on by the Municipality very success¬ 
fully. The Red Cross has also opened a centre 
in Civil Lines and in several places in" the 
mofussil. 

Rajputana. —At Ajmer there is Child Welfare 
work and a Maternity Home; the same activities 
are carried on at Jaipur. 

N. W. F. P .—Dera Ismail Khan has a flourish¬ 
ing work, much appreciated by the people. 
Peshawar has a flourishing scheme for the benefit 
of sepoys' wifes and children. 

Baluchistan.— A centre was established in 
Quetta in 1922, and has done steady work. 
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Central India .—Indore has a centre financed 
by the Bed Cross Society. 

Bangalore .—Has an enthusiastic Committee 
with two Health Centres. 

Indian States. —Kolhapur, Baroda and Jaipur 
have undertaken definite Child Welfare work, 
while trained midwives are employed in a 
number of others. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to combating the prejudices of the 
mothers in respect of new-born children. In a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
5 efc to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 


first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
Is heir to in a land of great poverty.under-nou- 
rishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt In India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super¬ 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally Important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage rate 
of sickly, under-developed, incompetent citizens. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene¬ 
rally termed Bed Cross work was undertaken In 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul¬ 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines. 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Bs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs In Meso¬ 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition; In Mesopotamia and 
India combined It had spent on Bed Cross 
objects In all about 117 lakhB. 

It closed its career In June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an Invitation had been received to Join 
the International League of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Bed Cross 
work In the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Bed Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world wldeLeague of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im¬ 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. As contemplated In the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branches under which there are numerous sub- 
branches. 

The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may he spent sis— 
l# The c&xe of the tick and wounded men of 


His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber¬ 
culosis, having regard in the first plaoe to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con¬ 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu¬ 
tions In need of them. 

5. Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 


6 . Home Service Ambulance Work. 


7. Provision of oomforfcs and assistance to 
members of His Majesty's Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 10,000, Rs. 5,000, Rs. 1,000, Rs. 12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Rs. 150 and any¬ 
thing between Re. 1 and Rs. 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs. 50. In the end of 
1928 there were 14,208 members of these various 
grades. 

To stimulate interest for the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generation of 
people, a Junior Red Cross movement has been 
instituted which embraces the Student population. 
The Punjab Provincial Branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement and has during the 
last two years enrolled no less than 45,000 
members. 


Constitution.—His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to b 
nominated by the President and 25 membera t 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vloe-T 
nominated by Provincial or State 
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§ elected by the Society at tbe Annual General 
Meeting from among tbe members of the Society 
end 6 nominated by tbe President. 

Tbe present Chairman of the Managing Body 
Is the Hon’ble Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt., 
O.I.E., i.c.s., and the Organising Secretary, 
Miss Norah Hill, A.r.r.c. 

Finances.—The operations of the Joint War 
Oomjnlttee were brought to a close In June 1926 
with a capital Investment of the face value ot 
Es. 56,38,000 and Bs. 8,01,500-3-6 In floating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 


sinoe Invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances in the end of December 1928, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of Rs. 67,53,000-0-0. The income derived from 
the capital of the Society, (which is 31 lakhs 
at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis¬ 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central * ‘ Our Day ” Fund . A sum of 
Rs, 2,70,000-0-0 was so distributed to the 
Provincial Branches under this arrangement 
during the year 1928. 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian Council.) 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects:— 

(а) Tbe instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of tbe sick and injured ; 

(б) The Instruction of persons in the elemen¬ 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac¬ 
tories, and other centres of industry and traffic; 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps ; 

(e) And generally the promotion of instruc¬ 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war Independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis In 1910. It has 
since issued 1,59,300 certificates of proficiency in 


First Aid, Home Nursing, Home Hygiene and 
Sanitation and 7,302 tokens such as Vouchers. 
Medallions, Labels and Pendants for special 
proficiency in those subjects. The object of the 
Association ia not to rival, but to aid, the 
medical man, and the subject matter of instruc¬ 
tion given at the classes qualifies the pupil to 
adopt such measures as may be advantageous 

{ ending the doctor’s arrival, or during the 
ntervals between his visits. 

In 1928 the Indian Council spent Rs. 
48,249-2-2 in furthering its objects and closed 
the year with Govt, securities of the face value 
of Rs. 70,000. 3 he Association has five 
grades of members, namely. Patrons, Hono¬ 
rary Councillors, Life Members, Annual 
Members and Annual Associates. Their res¬ 
pective subscriptions are Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500, 
Rs. 100, Rs. 5, and Rs. 2. 

Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Irwin 
and Field-Marshal Sir William Blrdwood as 
President, Lady President and Chairman, 
respectively, with 17 members form the 
Indian Council. The general business of 
the Indian Council is conducted by an Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of which the Hon’ble Sir 
Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt.,o.l.E., I.O.8., is the 
Chairman, and Miss Norah Hill, a.r.r.c., the 
General Secretary. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders is still very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
“mental hospital” at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined In the Jails where, of course, no provi¬ 
sion existafor any kind of treatment. According 
>to the last Census (1921) out of a total popula¬ 


tion of 318,942,480 (India and Burma) there are 
88,305 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while In New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. In 
reviewing these figures it must be home in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the 44 feeble-minded ** an item 
that is not Included la the figures for British 
India. 
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INDIA, 


Provinces, States 

General population. | 

| Insane population. 

and Agencies. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

i 

Female. | 

Total. 

Provinces under British 
Administration. 

139,243,123 

131,707,310 

279,050,433 

44,673 

28,234 

72,907 

States and Agencies 

24,752,431 

23,239,016 

47,992,047 

9,478 

5,920 

16,393 

Total for all India 

163,995,554 

154,946,926 

318,942,480 

54.151 

34,154 

88,305 


For the care of the 88,305 insancs of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 0,750 hence only one person in ten 
out of the total insane population can obtain 
accommodation in institutions which exist 


especially for their care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died :— 


Province. 

C3 

<U OS 

(fi 

o o 
£» 

Admitted and 
readmitted 
during the year) 

Total Population of 
Mental Hospitals. 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. | 

Daily average. 

Criminal 
Lunatic 4 . 1 

Males. 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Total. 

Strength. 

Sick. 

A Bam 

1 

66 

410 

95 

505 

21 

47 

438*47 

59*35 

243 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

2 

364 

1,535 

398 

1,933 

206 

53 

1,604*49 

74*08 

014 

United Provinces .. 

3 

779 

1,501 

412 

1,973 

174 

106 

1,274*83 

155*03 

^25 

Punjab . . 

1 

397 

982 

202 

1,244 

132 

102 

889*88 

73*03 

207 

Central Provinces .. 

1 

87 

389 

95 

484 

33 

19 

410*96 

20*37 

135 

Bombay 

5 

COS 


•• 

2,109 

237 

171 

1.534*20 

93* 7 

220 

Madras 

3 

4G9 

1,155 

357 

1,512 

143 

80 

1,105*29 

135*89 

194 

Burma 

a 

270 

1,111 

109 

1,230 

88 

53 

1,052*55 

44*06 

564 

Total 

IS | 

1 

w 

•• 

1 

11,040 

i •; 

638 

8,305*67 

056*71 

2,601 


It will be observed that there is now no mental 
hospital in Bengal. Insancs from this province 
arc treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Ranchi. All Mental hospitals are 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis¬ 
trative medical officers except the European 
Mental Hospital at Ranchi which is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Commissioner of Chota-Nagpur. The so- 
called M Central ” Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
Rangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Ranchi (one for Europeans and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whole-time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists. The Adminis¬ 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
British India and Burma, lies with the Civil 


Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
be situated. It is probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be up-to-date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Ranchi. All the others are for the most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modern 
lines out of the question. The only province 
in India which has so far displayed some apprecia¬ 
tion of the importance of bringing the proven 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into lino 
with conditions in civilised countries Is Madras. 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance In its attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases, 
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As regards the incidence of insanity among the 
various races of India as well as the incidence of 
insanity in relation to occupation, no reliable 
information is available in view of the compara¬ 
tive paucity of cases in proportion to the general 


population that come under observation. On 
the other hand the incidence by age is shown 
fairly well in the Census Report of 1921 which i s 
as follows:— 


INDIA 


AGE. 



Insane. 

Distribution of the In¬ 
sane by age per 10,000 
of each sex. 




j Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Years 

0-5. 



651 

484 

121 

142 

5-10. 


.. 

2.9uo 

1,882 

539 

553 

10-15 . 

.. 

.. 

4,098 

2,733 

761 

803 

15-20 . 


.. 

4,366 

3,076 

810 

904 

20-25 . 

.. 

.. 

5,518 

3.379 

1 024 

993 

26-30 . 


.. 

6,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1,053 

30-35 . 

.. 

• • 

7,231 

3,849 

1,342 

1,131 

35-40 . 


.. 

5,6ol 

2,949 

1,049 

867 

40-45 . 

.. 

.. 

5,316 

3,486 

987 

1,025 

45-60 . 

.. 

.. 

3.332 

2,157 

615 

634 

60-56 . 

.. 

.. 

3,132 

2,492 

581 

733 

55-60 . 


.. 

1,465 

1,036 

272 

305 

60-65 .. 

.. 

• • 

1,683 

1,471 

.... 

.... 

65-70 . 

• • 

.. 

602 

439 


.... 

70 and over 

• • 


1,070 

1,006 


.... 

Unspecified 


•• 

270 

133 


.... 

Total for all India 

•• 

•• 

54,151 

34,154 

623 

857 


A further result of the widespread ignorance 
and apathy both official and non-official, towards 
psychiatry and its cognate interests, is the lack 
of any provision for the care and treatment of 
mentally defective children. In 1925, the 
Hon’ble Haroon Jaffer moved the Council of 
State to recommend to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Provincial Governments be 
asked to investigate the best means of dealing 

S and adequately with cases of mental 
res. A discussion followed which was 
remarkable only for the ignorance of the subject 
displayed by all who took part in it. The motion 
was eventually withdrawn. 

Finally there is still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to appreciate the intimate associa¬ 


tion of crimo with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medical men throughout 
the whole of India with any real knowledge of 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms “ responsibility ” 
in crimo in the hands of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense “ experts In other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theory 
and practice of dealing with insanity and crime 
in India can only be described as archaic. 

(See also “ Insanity in India ” by Colonel G. 
F. W. Ewens, I.M.S., and “ Lunacy In India" 
by Colonel A. W. Overbeck-Wright, M.D., 
D.P.E., I.M.S., and Colonel H. P. Jago Shaw’s 
book.) 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Duffcrin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India; 
and' to bring these out when necessary from Eu¬ 
rope. An endowment fund of about 0 lakhs was 
obtained by public subscription. In addition 
Branches were formed in each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos¬ 
pitals affiliated to it. 

The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial Branches; it g»ves scholarships too 
numuorof women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women. 


It has assisted by grants-in-aid the building 
of a number of zenana hospitals In different 
parts of India. It has affiliated to it 13 
Provincial Branches and a number of Local 
Committees. 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun¬ 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Us. 3,70,000 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India—this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a Junior service of 0 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
lor the senior service. 

The President is H. E. Lady Irwin, O.I., 
The Hon. Secretary is the Surgeon to H.E. 
the Viceroy, and the Secretarv Dr. A. C. 
Scotft, O.M.O., W.M.S. 


THE WOMEN S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso¬ 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Becniltment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service ; (6) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
i medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Ountess of Dufferiu’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications. —The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Ktogdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Nativo Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (5) Must he between the ages of 


twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-class medical woman, i.e., she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability. ( d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed. 
The services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutions, 
which may be responsible for whole or part 
of the pay. 


Pay.- 

-The 

rates 

of pay 

are as follows 

1 st 

to 

3rd 

year 

Es. 450 per month. 

4tb 

to 

6 th 

it 

»* 

500 

tt 

7th 

to 

9th 

»i 


550 

i t 

10 th 

to 

12 th 

ii 

n 

00 0 

n 

13th 

to 

15th 

n 

»» 

650 

»t 

30th 

to 

18th 

»» 


700 

tt 

19th 

to 

2 lst 

*» 

tt 

760 

tt 

22 nd 

to 

24th 

V 

tt 

800 


24th 

and after 


•• 

850 

„ 


also an overseas allowance of Es. 100 per 
month to those below 12 yean* service and 
Es. 150 per month to those of 12 years*service 
and over. Every officer of the Service shall 
pass an examination in such vernacular as the 
Executive Committee shall appoint within the 
firtt three years of her service, and shall receive 
no increment after that period until sich exa¬ 
mination has been passed. In addition 
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furnished quarters are provided free of rent or There Is also a Provident Fund, each 
a house rent allowance to be determined by member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in cent, of her salary, the Association contributing 
lieu of it. an eqaal amount, and each subscriber’s account 

Officers of the Service are permitted to being granted interest on the amount standing 
engage in private practice provided it does not to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
interfere with their official duties, and the "or at such rate as the Council can invest 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter* without risk to the funds of the Association.** 
mine whether such duties are thus Interfered An officer loses the contributions made to her 
with. Except in very special cases retirement account by the Association with the interest 
Is compulsory at the age of flfty-flve. An thereon if she resign (except on account of ill- 
officer recruited in England, whoge appointment health) before completing five years’ service 
is not confirmed, or wno is dismissed, is granted or in the event of dismissal. On retirement 
an allowance sufficient to pay her passage to after approved service the sum which has accu- 
England. mulated to the credit of the subscriber is handed 

Leave Buies. —(a) Casual Leave, which is over to her. 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, Free Passages —Officers of the Women’s 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty, (b) Medical Service are granted free return passages 
Leave on average pay is granted up to 2-11 of corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
an officer’s period on duty, according to Funda* Concessions to officers of all-India services. The 
mental Rules. More than eight months’ leave maximum number of return passages granted 
cri average pay is not granted at one time, (e) during an officer’s entire term of service must not 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve exceed four, the first falling due after 4 years 
months during the whole service. An allowance service. 

of l£ sh. per day is granted in addition to f The Training Reserve of the Women’s 

average pay during study leave, (d) Extra- Medical Service. —This Service has a sane- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion tioned cadre of eight, and is open to women 
of the Executive Committee, (e) Leave not graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities, 
due may be granted subject to the following Salaries range from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 per 
conditions:—(i) on medical certificate, without month, with furnished quarters or the equl- 
Umit of amount; and («) otherwise than on valent In money, to those employed in India, 
medical certificate, for not more than three 2. Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
months at any one time and six months in all, but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
reckoned in terms of leave on average pay. (/) to Europe l>y the Executive Committee for 
The maximum period of continuous absence from post-graduate training, and shall receive » 
duty on leave granted otherwise than on medical stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
certificate is 18 months, (g) When an officer quarterly and return passage. Any member 
returns from leave which was not due and which not so deputed shall be employed in India, 
was debited against her leave account, no leave 3. Ordinarily four yoars shall be spent in 
will become due to her until the expiration of a the reserve before a member is considered for 
freBh period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
credit of leave equal to the period of leave which but the Executive Committee shall have power 
she took before It was due. There are no to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
doctor appointed in England receives a sum of tlve Committee when appointments are being 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
expenses. Thero are also allowances to cover shall not of Itself constitute a claim to appoint* 
the cost of Journeys by rail and road. I ment. 

VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 

The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was objects of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to been trained in addition to large numbers who 
secure a certain amount of Improvement in the have been partially trained. Of * late years the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about 6} lakhs Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres registration and supervision of indigenous dais, 
were organised in each Province to carry out the It has also doue much propaganda work. 

LADY CHELMSFORD ALL-INDIA LEAGUE FOR MATERNITY 
AND CHILD WELFARE. 

By 1920 t had come to be realised that the also laid down that the funds of the League may 
Dufferin organization was not wide enough in be applied to the following, among other 
that it did not include what may be called the purposes:— 

field of preventive medicine. Lady Chelmsford (1) The training of Health Visitors and 
decided to face this problem. Accordingly, Maternity Supervisors and the render- 

wlth the aid of a public subscription she ing of financial assistance in the 

founded a separate All-India League for employment of trained personnel where 

maternity and child-welfare, called after her necessary. 

name, and registered it as a separate organiza- (2) Propaganda in connection with the 

tlon under Act XXI of 1800. The objects of objects of the League, 

the Association, as described in the Memorandum (3) The formation and .establishment of 

of Association, are “ the promotion of maternity Branches of the League and the affilla- 

and child welfare generally in India/’ It is ' t)on with the League of other bodfa 
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having similar objects, without unduly 
interfering with the organization and 
administration of affiliated institutions 
or with their powers of raising money. 

(4) The doing of all such things as are inci¬ 
dental or conducive to the attainment 
of the above kindred objects. 

Branches of the League have been formed in 
Rajputana, Madras, the United Provinces, and 
the Punjab. 

The original corpus of the League fund 
amounted to Rs. 8,18,657. To prevent over¬ 
lapping with other activities, financial aid is not 
given to branches of the League in Governor's 
provinces, except for the purposes of Health 
Schools. In areas, other than Governor’s 
provinces, financial help is given to child welfare 
activities generally. The bulk of the income 
of the League is thus devoted to Health Schools 
and propaganda, which latter Includes National 
Baby Week. 

The Lady Reading Health School which was 
formerly known as the Delhi Health School is 
the chief activity of the Lady Chelmsford League 
by whom it is entirely financed. 

The Health School was started in 1919, and 
has trained over 100 students, who are now 
engaged in health work in all parts of India. 

Amalgamation of Administration. —At a 

general meeting held in Simla in July 1923 it 
was decided that the administration of the 
Funds for the physical welfare of Indian women 
under the Presidency of the Viceroy’s wife 
should be administered by a single committee 
and with identical rules. These funds are the 
Countess of Dufferin's Fund, Women’s Medical 
Service for India. Victoria Memorial Scholarship 
Fund and Lady Chelmsford All-India Maternity 
League. The President of the Amalgamated 
Committee is H. E. the Lady Irwin and the Hon. 
and Joint Secretaries are respectively, the 
Surgeon to the Viceroy and Dr. A. C. Scott 
w.m.s. The Hon. Treasurer is the Hon’ble 
Mr. E. Burdon. 

Lady Hardinge Medical College and 
Hospital* —The Lady Hardinge Medical College 
was opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
February 1916. It is a residential Medical Col¬ 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardinge’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen¬ 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon . 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 


India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
is also a member of the Governing Body. Is the 
Deputy Director General, Indian Medical 8ervlce. 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central 
Revenues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa¬ 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach¬ 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
(Ralsina) within easy reach of the old city* 
The grounds are enclosed and adequate provi¬ 
sion is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, It is 
for example, necessary that students should, In 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu¬ 
seum, Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students. The hospital is a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in-patients and a commodious out-patients' 
department. The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Rs. 3,11,000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 
Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Examination, and the m.b„ b,s, degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the Col¬ 
lege Is affiliated. 

Senior Staff. 

Principal and Professor of Midwifery and Qynct- 
oology— Miss G. J. Campbell, M.D., oh. n. 
(Glas.), Women’s Medical Service. 

Vice-Principal and Professor of Surgery —Miss 
Hamilton Browne,M.B. Ch. M. (Syd.), D. T. M. 
Calcutta), W.M.S 

Professor of Medicine —Miss N, E. Trouton, M.B., 
B.s. (Lond.), M.R.O.8., L.R.O.P.. D.T.M. Calcutta. 
Professor of Ophthalmology— Miss R. Roulston, 
M.B,, Oh. B. (Glas.), D.O. (Oxon.), W.M.S. 
Professor of Pathology —Miss L, 8. Chatterjl, 
M.B., Ch. B. (Aberdeen), D.P.H., Cambridge, 
W.M.S. 

Professor of Anatomy —Miss K. J. McDermott, 
M.B., b.s. (Punjab), W.M.S. 

Professor of Physiology — Miss E. Surle, 

M. Sc. 

Professor of Radiology —Miss E. Pilley, M.B. 
(London), W.M.S. 

Lecturer in Physics and Mathematics , and Super¬ 
intendent of the Science Department —Miss J. H. 
Ross, M.A., B.sc. (Glas.) 

Lecturer in Chemistry —Miss Soshella Ram, m.a. 
(Cantab.) 

Lecturer in Biology —Miss C. C Burt, B.sc. 

(Edin.) _ ,. 

Lecturer in English —Miss Ebbutt, M. A. (Dublin), 
Modern Language Tripos (Cantab). 

Bursar and Warden —Miss M. W. Jesson, M.A. 
(Cantab.) 

Attached to the Hospital there are: (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendents, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and In the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 
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Nursing Bodies . 


NURSING. 


. Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de¬ 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 


hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L. R. w. Forrest at St. 
George's Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together vith a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move¬ 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after¬ 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down 


public on payment of a prescribed scale of definite principle with regard to the financial aid 


fees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside Institutions 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 


which they would give to such Institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from privato sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of 1860. 


the establishment of the Bombay Presidency By degrees substantial endowments have been 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, built up, although the Associations are still 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
*i ®, v *rious Nu . rsi . ng Associations in towards the maintenance of their works. This 

Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
the primary object of establishing a nursing 


charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government. The principle on which the 

relations of this Association with the Local . ,., v ... „ 

Associations is governed is that there shall be service from which the Nursing staff at Govern 
central examination and control combined with ment aided hospitals under management of 
complete individual autonomy in administration. Nursing Association might be recruited. This 
State Registration of Nurses for ail India is function however, was never carried out by the 
a .... - - Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 

under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 


much required. A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. It is desired that India 
thouid have its own Slate Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 

.Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the -,--c-~~. 

curricula and examinations should be brought °* qualified nurses and midwives and also main- 
luto line with these countries. Government tabling a Provident fund for the employees of 
has proposed to establish a Provincial Register ^ ie affiliated associations have been successfully 
preparatory to an All-India Begister. carried out from 1911 to 1928. Memorandum, 

Nursing Bodies The Seeretarv Pol Rules and By-laws of the Association wero 

cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution fs A C r’I ho f we T er rt 7 1 Iwd or brought into line with the 

Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Building On India i a «tual working of the Association. Towards 
The name’s and addreweB of the oOierNursing ■ t,le a, ‘? °* 192 J ; Committee decided that 
bodies in Calcutta are T«dv 1 some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 

Nursing Association (Benga? Branch), 4 Him" Nc|.V ( appoint* da sub-committee to consider th 
gerford Street, Lady Royers' Hostel for Tn7ii„„ rrv f sl0, ‘ alld amendment of tile Memorandum, 
Nurses, 144, ao^aRoad South j N^es' Aca! K ^ le8 t The Sub-Committee 

demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses' roport f <1 tt > at Ir - a l , Ji earcd to impossible to 
Bureau, 37, McLeod P street- Tn iiioH™ amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
there Is the Genial SSiJ JSfL dras and that the only way to put things in order 

staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity iTrules t0 draft ftn entirely fr ° 8h constltution 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 1 1 ' 

Royapetta Hospital and the After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Arapthi)] report the Committee agreed that the AsRocin- 
Nurses Institute and the South Indian Nursing tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Association (now amalgamated) President, Registration Act in the United Kingdom. Pend- 


wv „-:: '—- —/ rresiaeat, 

Her Excellency Lady Goschen. The Associa- 
a si 1 * 8 under * ts management —The Lady 
Ampthi ll Nurses' Institute , Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras. Fully trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both 


ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
1st April 1929. 

The following are affiliated associations as well 


among Europeans and Indians, always available as Training Institutions: 

Tm Lady WiUingiton Nursing Hemet Western St u George’s Hospital Nursing Association, 


Castle, Mount Road, Madias, and Nilairi 
N arsing and, Convalescent Home , Ootacamund 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases’ 
The Nilgirl Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities tor convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency.— The Bombay Pre 
sidency wee amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 


Bombay, (for nurses only), Hon. Secre¬ 
tary : F. B. Thornely, Esq. 

Jamshetji Jijibhoy Hospital Nursing Asso¬ 
ciation, Bombay, (for nurses and Midwives), 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. Mehta, O.B.E,, 
F.R.C.P. 

Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Associa¬ 
tion, Bombay (for nurses only), Hon. 
Secret ary : W. Dillon, Esq., I.C.S. 
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Cama & Albless Hospitals Nursing Associa¬ 
tion, Bombay, (for nurses and Midwives) 
Hon. Secretary: H. C. B. Mitchell, Esq. 
Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association, Poona, 
(for nurses and Midwives), Hony. Secre¬ 
tary : N. J. Wadia, Esq., B.A., Bar-at-law. 
Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
(for nurses only), Hon. Secretary: H. H. 
Hood, Esq. 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Nasik 
(for nurse sand Midwives), Hon. Secretary : 
Civil Surgeon, Nasik. 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Aliine- 
dabad (for nurses and Midwives), Hon. 
Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 
Victoria Nursing Association, Sliolapur, (for 
nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary : 
Civil Surgeon, Sliolapur. 

The following are only affiliated Associations 
but not Training Institutions:— 

Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associa¬ 
tion, Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, 
Ahmednagar. 

Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
H 011 . Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Bijapur. 
Byram ji Jijibhoy Nursing Association, 
Matheran, Hony. Secretary: Lt.-Col. M. 
S. Irani, i.M.s. 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Dharwar. 
Kanara Nursing Association, Karwar, Hon. 

Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Karwar. 
Paneh-Mahals Nursing Association, Godhra, 
Hony. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Godhra. 
Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden, 
Hony. Secretary : G. Richmond, Esq. 

The following are recognised Training In¬ 
stitutions :— 

V. J. Hospital, Ahmedabad (for Nurses and 
Midwives). 

State General Hospital, Baroda (for Nurses 
and Midwives.) 

Civil Hospital, Belgaum (for Nurses and 
Midwives). 

King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, Patel 
Bombay (for Nurses only. 

Bai Yamunabai L. Nair Charitable Hospital, 
Lamington Road, Bombay(for Nurses only). 
Bomanji Dinshaw Petiti Pars! General Hos¬ 
pital, Cumballa Hill, Bombay (for Nurses 
only). 

Civil Hospital, Jalgaon (for Nurses only). 
Lady Dufferin and Louise Lawrence Institute, 
Karachi (for Nurses and Midwives). 

West Hospital, Rajkot (for Nurses only). 
Morarhhai Vrajabhukandas Hospital, Surat 
(for Nurses and Midwives). 

American Presbyterian Mission Hospital, 
Miraj (for Nurses only). 

St.Luke’s Hospital, Vengurla(for Nurses only). 
Pars! Lying-in-hospital, Bombay (for 
Midwives only). 

St. Margaret's Hospital, Poona (for 
Midwives only). 

King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona 
(for Midwives only). 

Nowrosji Wadia Maternity Hospital, Parei, 
Bombay (for midwives only). 

Acharatlal Girdharlal Maternity Home, 
Ahmedabad (for Midwives only.) 

Civil Hospital, Surat (for Midwives only). 

Zenana Mission Hospital, Broach (for j 
Midwives only). | 


Lady Dufferin Hospital, Sholapur. 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund, 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pesti¬ 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address :—The Registrar, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, Old Custom House, Fort. 
Bombay. 

Lady Minto's Indian Nursing Associa¬ 
tion. —In 1906 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
Society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti¬ 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa¬ 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1906 for co¬ 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Commis¬ 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto, 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua¬ 
tions increased a little with time. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept Up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “ Lady MInto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.” 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concerned in dispatching.—as 
required—suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip¬ 
tions bein^ really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Lsdy Irwin 
is President of the Central Committee in India. 

Hon. Secretary: Lt.-Colonel Hay Thorburn, 
C.I.E. I.M.S. 

Hon Treasurer : W. J. Litster, Esq., o.b.b., 

C.I.E, 

Chief Lady Superintendent: Miss G. 
Beckett. Address—Central Committee, L.M.T, 

N.A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla, or Delhi. 
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Hon. Secretary. Home Committee: Lt.-Col Sir including nurses trained in ten or more dliferent 
Warren R. Cm fee-Lawless, o.b., o.i.b., o.b.e., countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
LLJ>., Thorn field Vine Road, Barnes, S. W. 18. anders^ Australians and Indians. The Associ- 

Secretary, Home Committee: Miss M. E. Ray, ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
B.R.O., 10, Witherly Mansions, Earls Court 8q. as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 

Nurses* Organizations. —The Association of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now by the next year its membership had spread 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ over the country to such an extent that the 
Association of India, and has the one set of name was changed to include the whole of 
officers. The Trained Nurses* Association ot India. The Trained Nurses* Association was 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
tendents of India are not Associations to Nursing began to be published by the two 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- Associations in February, 1910. The Assocla- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses tions are affiliated with the international Council 
with the avowed objects of improving and of Nurses. 

unifying nursing education, promoting esprit President : Mrs. G. D. Franklin, 33, Rajpur 
is corps among nurses, and upholding the Road, Delhi. 

dignity and honour ot the nursing profession. Eon. Secretary and Treasurer : Miss Gadsden, 
The Associations have a membership of 472, General Hospital, Madras. 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 

Within the abnormally short period of Councillors and members of Local Government 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 
has risen in India, swept through the country nomination but there have been notable seats 
sympathetically and achieved the political won by election in open contest with men, 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine such as the election of all the four women who 

British Provinces and in four Indian States. first entered the contest for seat in Bombay 

Three fundamental causes have led to this Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally candidates. Many important local reforms have 
with the masculine as shown by the import- been secured by this large band of women 

ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the Councillors, and every year sees a greater 

presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed number of women serving on these local Councils 
oy a Brahmkn, by the idea of the sacred mystery and Boards. 

of womanhood Implied by the purdah, and by It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, tlon for Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
the time was psychological, for a new era was that women began to wake up to their 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- position of exclusion by British law from any 
ductlon of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian share in representative government. The 
government whloh was planned to give a basis internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
of representative government on a much ex- stimulated political activity and political self- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to consciousness amongst women to a very great 
complete Self-government but only men were extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
being Invited to enter through it, although sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
women compose half the people of the country of State for India came to India to investigate 
and it had been by the Joint efforts of men and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 
and women that the agitation for reform in During the Hon. E. S. Montagu’s visit only 
the government had been made. The men and one Women's Deputation waited on him but it 
women of India were too awakened and too was representative of womanhood in all party 
Just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
sed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- reforms which women were specially desirous of 
tatton for the vote by women in Britain and recommending the Government to carry out. 
America and their recent victories had brought The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Indian men and women the whole question of Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
also a national and international necessity that on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
Indian women should be given as high a status ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 
as women in other parts of the Empire. "Our interests, as one half of the people, are 

Though the Municipal franchise had directly affected by the demand in the united 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and (Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 3) that * the 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago It Members of the Council should be elected directly 
was so limited in numbers that It did not make by the people on as broad a franchise as possf- 
a large Impact on women’s consciousness and ble,’ and in the Memorandum (8) that * the 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- franchise should be broadened and extended 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some directly to the people.* We pray that, when 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair be recognized as * people,’ and that it may be 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- worded in suoh terms as will not disqualify our 
tlon, and similarly In other Municipalities in sex, but allow our women the same opponunl- 
that Presidency women have exercised their ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 with the demand of the abovementioned Me. 
over 100 women have become Municipal morandum that * a full measure of Local Self- 
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Government should be Immediately granted, 
we request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em¬ 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, in 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi¬ 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis¬ 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women's Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Peforms, draw n up by hint and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
Investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country's support of the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on o workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs, Sarojini Naidu and Mrs. and 
Miss Herabai Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of the 
extension of the franchise to women in India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques¬ 
tion was one *or Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by u> resolution In favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit. Until alter that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Travancore. a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it i9 gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu¬ 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and itlj 
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introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women's Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro¬ 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
1st and after a short discussion,In which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be¬ 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
futuie. When the division was taken.it resulted 
in the resolution being carried by a majority 
of 34. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise ltB 
women, and it has done this ungrudgingly and • 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. 

Mr. Trivedl brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some Irre¬ 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Salieb 
Harilel Desaibhai Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras, the 
intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women's 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu¬ 
siasm for the movement. 

The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 52 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi¬ 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces. 
In September, 1922, Mr. S. M. Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re¬ 
solution, which w s debated for three days but 
finally defeated by 56 to 37 votes, a bloc of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. In September 1925 the Bengal Council pas¬ 
sed tho Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 54 to 88. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Siuha's similar Resolution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
wasdeieated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 

These Debates proved so educational to their 
respective Provinces that the Bengal and 
Behar Provinces have since granted qualified 
women the Municipal Vote. 

In February, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made by the unanimous vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
Woman Suffrage. 

In 1926 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, and in 1920 the Central 

Provinces. 

The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Councillors if the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their admission and 
If that Resolution is approved of by the 
Governor. 

In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff¬ 
rage Resolution. The vote for the Representa¬ 
tive Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
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in October, 1922. The vote for Mysore Legis¬ 
lative Franchise was granted to the Mysore 
women by H. H. The Maharaja and His Privy 
Council in June 1923. In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 26 to 8. It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow¬ 
ing Women to enter the Council as members. 

In 1929 soon after the All-India Women’s 
Educational Reform was held in Patna, the 
Legislative Council of Behar and Orissa 
gave women the right of voting, election and 
nomination to the Council on the same terms 
as men. Thus the whole of British India has now 
given to women equal political rights with men. 
The result has already demonstrated itself in 
the remarkable advancement of all the interests 
of women along the lines of education, health, 
housing, morality and social customs. 

The Indian Native States of Travancore, Co¬ 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
where the sex disqualification has been com¬ 
pletely removed from the statute book. These 
have allowed Women the right to stand for elec¬ 
tion for the Legislative Council as well as the 
right to vote for it, and two women have been 
elected to the newly formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot. The year 1925 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first 
woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Poonem 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician. She acted as Minister 
for Health to the State for three years. 
Cochin State nominated Mrs. Madhavi Amma 
as a member of its first Legislative Council. 

In British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill tho Councils had no power to alter the dis¬ 
qualification of sex which remains against the 
right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils. This could only be changed by the 
vote of the British Parliament; and the gaining 
of this right remained as a further objective of 
the women suffragists. Many large, influential 
meetings were held claiming tho right of 
women to entry of the Legislatures. A depu¬ 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supported by him and by his Government. 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which had already granted 
women the .Legislative franchise. The Legislative 
Assembly has passed by a large majority a Reso¬ 
lution granting the Assembly franchise to the 
women of such Provinces. Accordingly in 
November 1923, women in India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legislative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 
who voted in the large cities was surprisingly 
lAge in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
cormprised women of all castes and com¬ 
munities. 

In April, 1926, as a result of a favourable 
recommendation of the Muddiman Committee 
onFranchise Reforms, the Rule was changed in 
the Reform Bill which disqualified women from 
entering the Legislatures. Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re¬ 
solutions allowing qualified women to be elected 
or nominated as members of these bodies. 


Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
first to pass a Resolution admitting women to 
its membership. Bombay and the Punjab 
followed its lead in August and October respec¬ 
tively. This enabled women to become 
members of the Councils which have been 
functioning since then. But the permission 
came too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, so the Women’s 
Indian Association asked that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Provinces which had voted to admit 
them, and that women also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State. Thus 
the year 1926 marked another milestone passed 
on the road to the complete political emanci¬ 
pation of Indian womanhood. 

In 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women. 
The year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
the first woman member to a Legislative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
being Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal, and she was 
further honoured by being elected unanimously 
by her colleagues In tho Madras Legislative 
Council, to the Office op Deputy-President of 
the Council. Since then Mrs. Kale has been 
nominated to the Legislative Councial of the 
Central Provinces, and Mrs. Ahmed Shaw to 
that of the United Provinces. A Deputation 
from the All-India Women’s Conference in Delhi 
in 1928 waited on the Viceroy requesting him to 
nominate two women to the Legislative Assembly 
That has still remained ungranted. 

The number of women enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote throughout 
India will not be more than a million under the 
present qualifications. Property and not 
literacy is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 
years’ standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property responsi¬ 
bilities will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood. 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and has been adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 

Though the Women’s Indian Association 

was the only Indian women’s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and the 

following ladies have identified themselves 

specially with the movement: Lady D. Tata, 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Sadasivaler, the 

Begum of Cambay, Mrs Ramabai Ranade, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Jaiji Jehanglr Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, Mrt. Jinarajadasa, Dr. 
A. Besant, Mrs. M. E. Cousins,Mrs.Srirangamma, 
Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss S. Sorabji, 
Mrs. Khedkar, Dr. Mistry, Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Ammai, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Saraladevi Choud- 
huri, Mrs. Kumudini Basu, Mrs. JL . N. Roy, 
Lady Shafl, Mrs. Hassan Imam, Miss S. B. 
Das, Mrs. P. K. Ben, Mrs. Rustomjl FarldoonjL 
Mrs. B. Rama Rao, Mrs. Deep N&rain Singh, 
Mrs. E&gchid, Mrs. van Gildemeester, etc. 
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A new Warrant of Precedence for India 
in supersession of the notification published on 
February 10,1899, which has been approved by 
His Majesty the King Emperor of India, 
was published in 1922. Henceforth the follow¬ 
ing table will be observed with respect to the 
rank and precedence of persons named, as 
under:— 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces within their res¬ 
pective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Commander-in-Chief in India. 

5. Governors of the United Provinces, Pun¬ 
jab, Beharand Burma. 

6. Governors of the Central Provinces and 
Assam. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 

9. Members of the Governor-General’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council. 

10. Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Legislative Assembly. 

13. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

14. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

15. Agents to the Governor-Genera I in Raj- 
putana, Central India and Baluchistan, Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, Members of Executive Councils and Mi¬ 
nisters of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Residents 
at Hyderabad and in Mysore, and Commissioner 
in Sind,—within their respective charges. 

10. Chief of the General Staff; Chief 
Commissioner of Railways* General Officer 
Commanding Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands, and Officers of the rank 
of General. 

17. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

18. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Behar. 

19. Agents to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana. Central India and Baluchistan ; Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontiei Pro¬ 
vince ; Political Resident in the Persian Gulf; 
and Residents at Hyderabad and in Mysore. 

20. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam. 

21. Presidents of Legislative Councils with¬ 
in their respective Provinces. 

22. Chief Judges of Chief Courts ; and Puisne 
Judges of High Courts. 

23. Lieutenant-Generals. 

24. Comptroller and Auditor-General; Presi¬ 
dent of the Public Service Commission and 
President of the Railway Board. 

25. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 
and Nagpur. 

20. Members of the Railway Board, Railway 
Financial Commissioner ; and Secretaries to the 
Government of India. 

27. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre¬ 
taries to the Government of India; Commissioner 
in Sind ; Financial Adviser, Military Finance ; 
Judges of Chief Courts; and Members of 
the Central Board of Revenue, 


28. Chief Commissioner of the Andamans 
and Chief Commissioner of Delhi,—within their 
respective charges; Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 
Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States 
when within the Punjab. 

29. Commissioner of Revenue and Customs, 
Bombay; Consulting Engineer to the Govern¬ 
ment of India ; Development Commissioner, 
Burma; Director of Development, Bombay; 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs; 
Financial Commissioners; Judicial Commis¬ 
sioners of Oudh, Central Provinces, Sind and 
Upper Burma; Major-Generals; members of a 
Board of Revenue; Surgeon-Generals. 

30. Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Uni¬ 
versities. 

31. Agents of State Railways; Controller 
of the Currency ; Additional Judicial Commis¬ 
sioners; Agency Commissioner, Madras; Com¬ 
missioners of Divisions, and Residents of 
the 2nd Class,—within their respective charges. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing (not holding any other 
appointment mentioned in this Warrant). 

33. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

34. Advocates-General, Madras and Bombay. 

35. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam. 

36. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 

37. Accountants-General, Class I; Agricul¬ 
tural Adviser to the Government of India; 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; 
Census Commissioner for India ; Chief Controller 
of Stores, Indian Stores Department, Colonels 
Commandant and Colonels on the Staff; Commis¬ 
sioner, Northern India Salt Revenue; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau; Director-General of Archaeo¬ 
logy in India ; Director of the Geological Survey; 
Director, Royal Indian Marine, when an officer of 
the Royal Navy of rank lower than Rear-Admiral 
or an officer of the Royal Indian Marine; Educa¬ 
tional Commissioner with the Government of 
India ; His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta; Inspector General of Forests; Mili¬ 
tary Accountant-General; Opium Agent, Ben¬ 
ares; Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India; and Surveyor General of India. 

38. Additional Judicial Commissioners; Agen¬ 
cy Commissioner, Madras; Chief Commissioner 
of the Andamans ; Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam ; 
Commissioners of Divisions; and Residents of 
the 2nd Class. 

39. Private Secretary to the Viceroy; Secre¬ 
taries ; Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre¬ 
taries to Local Governments. 

40. Accountants-General other than Class 
I; Chief Auditors, Eastern Bengal Railway and 
North-Western Railway; Chief Conservators of 
Forests; Chief Engineers; Chief Engineer, Tele¬ 
graphs; Colonels; Command Controllers of 
Military Acoounts; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency at Bombay; Director of the Botanical 
Survey of India; Directors, Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Traffic and Establish¬ 
ment and Railway Board; Director-General pf 
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Commercial Intelligence; Director-General of 
Observatories; Directors of Publio Instruction 
under Local Governments; Director, Zoological 
Survey; Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs; His Majesty's Trade Commissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta; Inspectors-Genoral, 
Civil Hospitals ; Inspectors-General of Police 
under Local Governments and In the North- 
West Frontier Province; Inspectors-General 
of Prisons under Local Governments: 
Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Indian Political Department of 23 years’ 
Civil service, if not holding any other appoint¬ 
ment mentioned in this Warrant; Mint Masters, 
Calcutta and Bombay; President of the Forest 
College and Research Institute; Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioners; Superintendents 
of the Imperial Survey of Tndia ; and Traffic 
Managers and Locomotive Superintendents of 
State Railways. 

41. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

42. Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
and Standing Counsel to the Government of 
India. 

43. Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran¬ 
goon and Nagpur ; and Presidency Senior Chap¬ 
lains of the Church of Scotland. 

44. Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Im¬ 
provement Trusts of the Presidency towns, 
Rangoon and Karachi; Members of the Pub¬ 
lio Service Commission; Non-official Presidents 
of Municipal Corporations in Presidency towns 
and Rangoon within their respective munici¬ 
pal jurisdictions; Settlement Commissioners ; 
Chief Executive Officers of the Municipalities 
of the Presidency towns and Rangoon within 
cheir charges; and Chief Inspector of Mines. 

45. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, and Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Poli¬ 
tical Agents and Superintendents, and Resi¬ 
dents (other than those of the 1st and 2nd Class), 
—within their respective charges; Commis¬ 
sioners of Income Tax ; Remembrancers of Legal 
Affairs and Government Advocates under Local 
Governments. 

46. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
‘Finance; Deputy Secretaries to the Govern 1 
meut of India; Director, Central Bureau of 
Information, Government of India; Director 
of Inspection, Indian Stores Department; 
Director of Purchases and Intelligence, Indian 
Stores Department; Establishment Officer in 
the Army Department and to the Railway 
Board. 

47. Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli; Director of the Indian Institute of 
Soience; and Principal of the Thomason Civil 
Engineering College, Roorki. 

48. Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Forests; Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, 
North-West Frontier Province; Commis¬ 
sioners of Police in the Presidency towns and 
Rangoon: Comptroller, Assam ; Conservators of 
” s; Controller of Army Factory Accounts ; 

rfler of Marine Accounts Controller, 


Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy Chief Eng* 
neer, Telegraphs: Deputy Director General 
Indian Medical Service: Deputy Director-General 
of Post Office; Deputy Director-General, Tele¬ 
graph Traffic; Deputy Director, Intelligence 
bureau Deputy Military Accountant-General; 
Director, Medical Research; Director of Wireless, 
Directors of Telegraph Engineering; District 
Controllers of Military Accounts; Lieutenant-Co¬ 
lonels ; Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of tlie Political Department of 18 years* Civil 
Service, if not holding any other appointment 
mentioned in this Warrant; Mining Engineer 
to the Railway Board; Postmasters-General; 
and Superintending Engineers. 

40. Assay Master. Bombay; Chief Auditor, 
Oudh and ltohilkhand Railway; Deputy Con¬ 
trollers of the Currency, Calcutta and Northern 
India; and Deputy Controller General. 

50. Actuary to the Government of India; 
Chief Inspector of Explosives; Chief Judges 
of 3rnall Cause Courts, Presidency towns and 
Rangoon; Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps; Director, Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Muktesar; Directors of major 
Laboratories; Director of Public Instruction, 
North-West Frontier Province. 

51. Private Secretaries to Governors, and 
Secretaries and First Assistants in 1st Class Re¬ 
sidencies. 

52 . Administrators-General; Chief Presi¬ 
dency Magistrates; Deputy Agents, Deputy 
Traffic Managers and Officers of similar 
status of State Railways; Deputy Directors, 
Railway Board; Metallurgical Inspector, Jam¬ 
shedpur; and Officers in Class I of the General 
of the Public Works List of the Indian Finance 
Department. 

53. Commissioner of Labour, Madras ; Con¬ 
troller of Patents ; Deputy Inspectors-General of 
Police; Directors of Agriculture; Directors of 
Fisheries in Bengal and Madras; Directors of 
Industries; Directors of Land Records; Excise 
Commissioners; Inspector-General of Railway 
Police and Police Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor-General,Rajputana; Inspectors-General 
of Registration ; Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnpore, and Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies. 

54. District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges within their own districts. 

55. First Assistant to the Residents at Aden, 
Baroda and in Kashmir; Judicial Assistant, 
Kathiawar ; and Chairman of Port Trust, Aden. 

56. Military Secretaries to Governors. 

57. Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified. 

58. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

59. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue a ^d Deputy Collector of Land Revenue 
Calcutta; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and Dis¬ 
trict and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Political 
Agents and Superintendents; Residents (other 
than those of the 1st and 2ud Class) and Settle¬ 
ment Officers. 
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60. Assistant Directors-General of the Post 
Office, 1st grade; Chief Forest Officers. Anda¬ 
mans and Nicobars; Deputy Directors of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence; Deputy Director-General 
of Archaeology; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Postmasters-General, 
1st grade; Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, United Provinces; Deputy Superin¬ 
tendents of the Imperial Survey of India; 
Government Solicitors other than the 
Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to the 
Government of India; Managing Director, 
Opium Factory, Ghazipur; Officers of the In¬ 
dian Educational Service and of the Indian Ins¬ 
titute of Science of 18 years’ standing; Principals 
of major Government Colleges; Registrars to 
the High Courts; Secretaries to Legislative Coun¬ 
cils; Senior Inspectors of Mines; Assistant Collec¬ 
tors of Customs ; Divisional Engineers and Assist¬ 
ant Engineers, Telegraphs; Executive Engi¬ 
neers of the Indian Service of Engineers holding 
a charge declared to be of not less importance 
than that of a division; Officers of the Archaeo¬ 
logical and other Scientific Departments ; Offi¬ 
cers of the Civil Veterinary Department; Officers 
of Class II of the General or the Public Works 
List of the Indian Finance Department; Officers 
of the Indian Agricultural Service; Officers 
of the Indian Forest Department; Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts De¬ 
partment : Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank of district officer or a position of a similar 
status and Superintendents and Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners of Police of 20 years’ standing. Principal, 
School of Mines and Geology ; Instructor, Wire¬ 
less ; Wireless Research Officers, Divisional 
Engineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wireless; Officers of the 1st Division, Superior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department 
of 20 years' standing. Superintendent of the 
Government Test House. 

61. Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India ; Assistant Director, Public Informa¬ 
tion, Government of India, and Under-Secre¬ 
taries to the Government of India. 

62. Agent-General in India for the British 
Protectorate in Africa under the administration 
of the Colonial Office; Chief Constructor of the 
Royal Indian Marine Dockyard at Bombay; 
Consulting Surveyor to the Government,Bombay; 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section and of the 
Persian Section of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department; Directors of Survey, Madras and 
Bengal; Keeper of the Records of the Govern¬ 
ment of the India ; and Librarian, Imperial 
Library. 

63. Civilian Superintendents of Ordnance 
Factories; District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges ; Majors; and Members of the Indian 
Civil Service of 12 years’ standing. 

64. • * * 

65. Assistant Directors-General of the Post 
Office, 2nd grade; Assistant Superintendents of 
the Imperial Survey of India; Chief Works 
Chemist, United Provinces; Civil Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Ordnance Factories; 
Deputy Postmasters-General, 2nd grade ; Officers 
of the Indian Educational Service and of the 
Indian Institute of Soience of 10 years' stand¬ 


ing ; Officer in charge of the Mathematical 
Instrument Office; Presidency Postmasters; 
Superintendent, Bombay City Survey and Land 
Records ; Superintendents and Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners of Police of less than 20 years* standing; 
Assistant Collectors of Customs; Divisional En¬ 
gineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Tele¬ 
graphs ; Executive Engineers of the Indian Ser¬ 
vice of Engineers holding a charge declared to 
be of not less importance than that of a division ; 
Officers of the Archaeological and other Scientific 
Departments; Officers of the Civil Veterinary 
Department; Officers of Class II of the General 
or Public Works List of the Indian Finance De- 
partment; Officers of the Indian Agricultural 
Service; Officers of the Indian Forest Depart¬ 
ment ; Officers on the Superior List of the Mi¬ 
litary Accounts Department; and Officers of 
the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
Railways who hold the rank of district officer 
or a position of similar status of 12 years' 
standing. Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, 
Madras; Assistant Commissioners of Income-Tax; 
Instructor, Wireless ; Wireless Research Officers* 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless ; Officers of the lBt Division. 
Superior Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment, Forest Engineers of 12 years* standing; 
Works Managers, Indian Ordnance Factories. 

66. Assistant Commissioners (Senior), Nor¬ 
thern India Salt Revenue ; Assistant Director 
of Dairy Farms ; Assistant Directors, Railway 
Board ; Assistant Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance ; Assistant Secretaries to the Govern¬ 
ment of India; Chemical Examiner for Customs 
and Excise, Calcutta ; Chief Chemical Examiner, 
Central Chemical Laboratory, Naini Tal; 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers in 
Bengal and Bombay ; Commander of the steamer 
employed in the Persian Gulf Section of the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department; Curator 
of the Bureau of Education; Deputy Adminis¬ 
trator-General, Bengal; Deputy Commissioner, 
Northern India Salt Revenue; Deputy Com¬ 
missioners of Salt and Excise; Deputy Direc¬ 
tor of Land Records, Burma; Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners; Superintendents of Central Jails 
and Civil Surgeons not belonging to the Indian 
Medical Service; Director, Vaccine Institute, 
Belgaura ; Emigration Commissioners ; Engineer 
and Electrician of the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department; 
Examiner of Questioned Documents; Executive 
Engineers of less than 12 years' standing : First 
Assistant Commissioner, Port Blair; Honorary 
.Presidency Magistrates ; Judge of the City Civil 
Court, Madras; Judges of Presidency Courts 
of Small Causes ; Lady Assistants to the Inspec¬ 
tor-General, Civil Hospitals; Legal Assistant 
in the Legislative Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India; Officers of the Provincial Civil 
Services drawing the maximum pay of the time- 
scale of upwards; Presidency Magistrates: 
Protector of Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Emigration, Calcutta ; Protectors of Emigrants; 
Publio Prosecutors in Bengal and In Sind; 
Registrars to Chief Courts; Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay; Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal; Secretary, Board of 

Examiners; Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue in the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture, Madras, when a member of the Pro¬ 
vincial Service; Senior Income-tax Officer, 
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Bombay, and Income-tax Officers drawing the 
maximum pay of the time-scale; and Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agents. 

1. The entries in the above table apply ex¬ 
clusively to the persons entered therein, and while 
regulating theii relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India who shall take their place according to 
usage. 

2. Officers in the above table will take prece¬ 
dence in order of the numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take prece¬ 
dence inter se according to the date of entry 
into that number. 

3. When an officer holds more than one posi¬ 
tion in the table he will be entitled to the highest 
position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating 
In any number in the table will rank in that num¬ 
ber below permanent incumbents. 

5. All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

6. All other persons who may not be mention" 
ed in this table to take rank according to genera 1 
usage, which is to be explained and determined 
by the Governor-General in Council in case 
any question shall arise. When the position of 
any such person is so determined and notified, 
It shall be entered in the table in italics, provided 
he holds an appointment in India. 

T. Nothing in the foregoing rules to dis¬ 
turb the existing practice relating to precedence 
at the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of 
intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- 
Goneral in Council to be empowered to make rules 
for such occasions in case any dispute shall arise. 

8. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown:— 

Consuls-General, Immediately after article 37, 
which includes Colonels Commandant; Consuls, 
Immediately after article 40, which includes 


Colonels: Vico-Consuls, Immediately after arti¬ 
cle 63, which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de carriere will in their res¬ 
pective grades take precedence of consular officers 
who are not de carriere. 

9. The following may be given, by courtesy, 
precedence as shown below, provided that they 
do not hold appointments in India :— 

Peers according to their precedence in Eng¬ 
land ; Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St. Patrick; Privy Councillors; Members oi the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India.— 
Immediately after Members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
United Kingdom, according to date of Patents 
Knights Grand Cross of the Bath; Knights 
Grand Commander of the Star of India; KnJghts 
Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George; 
Knights Grand Commander of the Indian 
Empire; Knights Grand Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order; Knights Grand Cross of the 
Order of the British Empire. Immediately after 
the Commissioner in Sind (Article 15); Knights 
Commander of the Bath ; Knights Commander of 
the Star of India; Knights Commander of St. 
Michael and St. George; Knights Commander 
of the Indian Empire; Knights Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order; Knights Com¬ 
mander of the Order of the British Empire; 
and Knights Bachelor.—Immediately after 
the Residents of the Second Class, Article 31. 

10. All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place accor¬ 
ding for the rank herein assigned to their res¬ 
pective husbands, with the exception of wives 
of Peers and of ladies having precedence in Eng¬ 
land independently of their husbands, and who 
are not in rank below the daughters of Barons 
such ladies to take place according to their seve¬ 
ral ranks, with reference to such precedence in 
England, immediately after the wives of Mem¬ 
bers of the Governor-General's Executive Coun¬ 
cil. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No. of 

guns. 

Imperial salute.101 

Royal salute . 31 


Members of the Royal Family .. .. 31 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of their 21 

families. 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal .. .. 21 

Sultan of Maskat .. .. .. 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar . 21 

Ambassadors . 19 

Governor of the French Settlements in 17 

India. 

Governor of Portuguese India .. .. 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies .. 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty's 15 

Colonies. 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys •. .. 15 

Governor of Damaun. 9 

Governor of Din. 9 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

When the Sovereign is present in person. 

On the anniversaries of the Birth, Acces¬ 
sion and Coronation of the Reigning 
Sovereign; the Birthday of the Consort 
of the Reigning Sovereign; the Birthday 
of the Queen Mother; Proclamation Day. 


On arrival at, or departure from a mili 
tary station, or when attending a Stat< 
ceremony. 
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No. of 

Person*. Guns, 

viceroy and Governor-General.. .. 31 


Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 
in India. 


Residents, 1st Class . 13 

Agents to the Governor-General .. 13 

Commissioner in Sind .. .. .. 13 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar .. 13 

Residents, 2nd Class . . 13 

Political Agents (b) .. .. 11 


Commander-in-Chief in India (if a Field 19 
Marshal). 


Commander-In-Chief in Tndia (if a General) 17 

Naval Commandcr-in-Chlef, East Indies 
Squadron (c). 

G.Os.C. in C.-Commands (d) .. .. 15 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts 13 

(d). 

Major-Generals and Colonel-Comman- 11 

dants Commanding Brigades ( d ). 


Occasions on which salute Is fired. 

On arrival at, or departure from, a mili¬ 
tary station within Indian territories 
or when attending a State ceremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On oc¬ 
casions of a public arrival at, or depar¬ 
ture from, a military station, and on for¬ 
mal ceremonial occasions such as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a formal visit to a Ruling Chief. Also 
on occasions of private arrival at, or depar¬ 
ture from, a military station, if desired. 

| Same as Governors. 

On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
J parture from a military station. 

) On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere¬ 
monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de¬ 
sired. 

Same as for military officer of correspond¬ 
ing rank {s?z K.R,.). 

I On assuming or relinquishing command, 
and on occasions of public arrival at 
or departure from, a military station 
within their command. Also on occa¬ 
sions of private arrival or departure, if desir¬ 
ed. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns, 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of, 
Muscat. The Sultan of. 

Mysore. The Maharala of. 

Salutei of 19 guns . 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundl. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 


Salutes of 15 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of, 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Tdar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 


(6)'Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(<f) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he is In actual military com¬ 
mand and Is the senior military officer in the spot. Attention is invited to the extra guns allowed 
for individuals. 
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Khatrpur. The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of. 
Orohha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Rampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Slroht. The Maharao of. 

Salutetof 13 guns. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Rajpipla. The Maharaja of. 

Bat lam. The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns . 
Ajalgarh. The Maharaja of. 
Allrajpur. The Raja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwanl. The Rana of. 

Bljawar. The Maharaja of. 
Btlaspur. The Raja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Oondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
Janjlra. The Nawab of. 
ffhabua. The Raja of. 

Maler Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandl. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Narslnggarh. The Raja of. 
Panna. The Maharaja of. 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of. 
Rajgarh The Raja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Slrmur. The Maharaja of. 
Sitamau. The Raja of. 

Suket. The Raja of a 
Tebri. The Raja of. 


Salutei of 0 gum. 

Balasinor. The Nawab (Babi) of. 

Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Bansda. The Raja of. 

Baraundhn. The Raja of. 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Chhota Udepur. The Raja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dharampur. The Raja of. 

Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Fadthli (Shukra). The Sultan of. 

Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Kalahandi. The Raja of. 

Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

Khilchipur. The Rao Bahadur of. 

Kishn and Socotra. The Sultan of. 

Lahej (or A1 Hauta). The Sultan of 
Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loharu. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada. The Raja of. 

Maihar. The Raja of. 

Mayurbhauj. The Maharaja of. 

Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of. 

Mudhol. The Raja of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli. The Chief of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desal of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. The Sultan of. 

Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 

Sunth. The Raja of. 

Vankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 

Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 
tfawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Tndore. His Highness Maharaja Yeshwant Rao 
alias Bala Saheb of. 

Kalafc. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, 
Q.C.I.E., Mali of. 

Travancore. His Highness the Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). His Highness Maharaja* 
dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
g.c.s.i. , g.c.i.e., G.o.v.o., Maharana of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bikaner. Major-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.O.8.I., a.o.l.E., 
G.o.v.o., a.B.B., k.o.b., a.d.o., Maharaja of# 
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Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, G. 0.8.1., 
g.o.i.e., g.b.e., Maharao of. 

•Mysore. Her Highness Maharanl Kempa 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vanivllas Sannidhana, 
o.i., Maharani of. 

Patiala. Major-Genera 1 His Highness Maharaja 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahinda 
Bahadur, G.o.s.i., g.o.i.e., g.o.v.o., g.b.e. 

a.d.O., Maharaja of. 

Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-ul-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, g.o.s.i., g.o.i.e. 
Nawab of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewai Maharaj 
Shri Jey Singhji, G.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Sawai Maharaj-Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, K.O.S.I., K.o.v.o., Maharaja 
Rana of. 

Kishangarh. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Umdae Rajahae Baland Makan Maharajadhi¬ 
raja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, k.c.s.i. 
K.O.i.e., Maharaja of. 

Sirohi. His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao 
8ir Kesri Singh Bahadur, g.o.i.e., k.c.s.i., 
Kx-Maharao of. 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Benares. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, G.O.S.I., g.o.i.e., Maharaja of. 

Jind. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaia Sir Ranbir Singh Rajendra Baha¬ 
dur, G.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Vali Ahad Mohabat 
Khanji Rasulkhanji, Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Matiaraja Sir Jagatjit Singh Banadur, G.O.S.I., 
g.o.i.e., Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Sir Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji, g.o.s.i., 
g.b.e., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, g.o.s.i., g.o.i.e., g.o.v 0., of 
Bombay. 

Bariya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Slid Sir 
Ranjitsinhji Mansinhji, k.c.s.i., Raja of. 

Chitrai. His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul- 
Mulk, k.O.i.e., Mehtar of. 

L&hej (Al Hauta). His Highness Sultan 
Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ali, k.O.i.e., 
Sultan of. 

Lunawada. His Highness Maharana Shri Sir 
Wakhatsingbji Dalelsinghjl, k.oj.e., Raja ol. 


Sachin. Major His Highness Nawab Sidi 
Ibrahim Mohamed Yakut Khan, Mubazarat 
Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur, Nawab of. 

Bhehr and Mokalla. H. H. Sultan Oomer bin 
Awad Alkaity, Shamseer Jung Bahadur, 
Sultan of. 

Vankaner. Captain His Highness Raj Saheb 
Sir Amarsinhji Banesinhji, k.O.i.e., Ra 
Saheb of. 

Salutes of 0 guns. 

Dashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 

Dthala. Amir Nasr bin Shaif bin Sef bin* 
Abdul Hadi, Amir of. 

Jamkhandi. Captain Meherban Sir Parashramrav 
Ramcbandrarav, k.O.i.e., Chief of. 

Kanker. Maharajadhiraja Kama] Deo, Chief of. 

Loharu. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.O.I.E., ex *Nawab of, 

Tawngpcng. Hkun Hsang Awn, K S.M.. Sawbwa 
of. 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal. The Becrarn (or Nawab) of. Within 
the limits of her (or hiB) own territories, 
permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Hoikar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With¬ 
in the limits of his own territories, per¬ 
manently. 

Salute of 19 guns. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salute of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own terrltorie?, 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 15 guns . 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaia of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

Bushire. His Excellency the Governor of. At 
the termination of an official visit. 

Janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 


* Conferred in the first instance during the minority of her son, the Maharaja of Mysore, acd 
n the oap&city of Regent, and subsequently continued for her lifetime* 
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Savantvadi. The Sar Desal of 


Abu Dhabi. The Shaikh of 


Bunder Abbas. The Governor of 
Lingah. The Governor of 
Muharamerah. The Governor of 


Salutes of 11 guns. 

Within the limits of his own territory, 
permanently. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

,. .. Fired by British Ships of War in the Per¬ 

sian Gulf at the termination of an offlcia 
visit by this Chief. 

. .. ^-At the termination of an official visit. 


Muhammerah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of .. Fired on occasions when he visits one of His 

Majesty’s ships as his father’s representa* 
tive. 


Salutes of 3 guns. 

Alman. The Shaikh of.*] 

Dibai. The Shaikh of. Fired by Biritish Ships of War in the Ter- 

Jias-al-Khelma. The Shaikh of. > sian Gulf at the termination of official 

Shargah. The Shaikh of. visits by these Chiefs. 

Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh of .. .. J 

Table of Local Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
lifah, K.C.I.E., o.s.i., Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an official 

visit by this Chief. 

(Table of) Provisional Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

Salutes of 13 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a mombor 
of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers oi His Highness the Sultan of Musoat when not a 
member of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 7 guns. 

Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 

Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 

Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 

Qatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 

Bahrain. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other} 

K uwalt * EM esTaon 'of th™ Shaikh of, or other [ Fited when actin S as Dc l> ut r theae Chiefs 
member of the ruling family. ; 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

(Table of) Provisional Personal Salutes. 

Salules o/13 guns. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 

G.c.i.E., k.o.s.i.. Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the termination of an official visit 

by this Chief . 


Indian Orders. 

The Star of India. 

The Order of the Star of India was instituted of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign 
by Queen Victoria in 1801, and enlarged in 1866, & Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, 19 L5 and 1920 and class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
the dignity of Knight Grand Commandeiymay be (22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
British subjects for important and loyal service third class of two hundred and twenty-five 
rendered to the Indian Empire ; the second and Companions, exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
third classes (or services in the Indian Empire Members, as well as certain additional Knights 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary and Companions. 
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The Insignia are (l) the Collar ot gold, com- I 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown ; 
ail enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven*i Light our Guide , also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (iii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria's Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds. Civ) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
u narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
19 worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed ot rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order: —His Most Gra¬ 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order:— His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy* and Governor-General of 
Tndla, the Right Honourable Lord Irwin, P.C., 

G. M.S.I., G.M.I.E. 

Officers of the Order :— Registrar : Col. the 
Hon. Sir George Arthur Charles Crichton 
K.C.V.O., Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James’ Palace, 
London, W. 1. 

Secretary: The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson, 
K.C.I.E., C.S.1., Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign and Political Department. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I.) 

H. I. M. the Queen-Empresu 

H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught 
H. R. H, The Prince of Wales 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
G.C.I. E., Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muham- 

mn.nK a „ A 


Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowlel* 
Amir-I-Akram, son of His Royal Highnes* 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemin* 
ed-Dowleh, Zil-es-Sultan of Persia. 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar His 
Excellency General Sir Bhim Shum Shere 
Jung, BahadurRana, K.C.V.O., Commander- 
in-Chief of Nepalese Army (Nepal). 

Honorary Colonel supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.C.I.E., of Nepal¬ 
ese Army (Nepal). 

Honorary Companions. 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Khalifahi. 
K.C.I.E., Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies. 

H. H. Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-Saiydi 
Turki, K.C.I.E., Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 

Shaikh Hamad bln Isa al Khalifah, son of the 
Sheikh of Bahrain. 

His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad bin Jabinal 
Sabah, C.L.B., Ruler of Kuweit. 


Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S. I.) 

H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 

H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 

Baron Harris 

H. H. the Raja of Cochin 

Baron Ampthill 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 

Baron Hardinge of Penshnrst 

H. H. the ex-Begum of Bhopal 

Baron Sydenham 

Sir Arthur Lawiey 

Sir John Hewett 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 

U. H. Maharao of Kotah 

General Sir Edmund George Barrow 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kapurthala 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 

H. H. the Aga Khan 

H. H. the Nawabof Tonk 

H. H, the Maharao of Cutch 

Baron Willingdon 

H. H. The Maharaja of Benares 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

H. H. The Nawab of Rampnr 

Lord Chelmsford 

General Sir Charles Monro 

The Marquess of Reading 

The Earl of Ronaldshay 

H. H. The Maharaja Jam Sahib of Navanagar 

The Maharaja of Alwar 

Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Inchcape 

Viscount Lee of Fareham 

The Earl of Lytton 

Sir Harcourt Butler 

Sir Leslie Wilson 

Viscount Goschen. 

Sir William Birdwood. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway 
Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 
Lieut.-Coi. Sir Donald Robertson 

SI* Wnoh ShalrAinPA* Pahim 
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Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martlndale 

Sir James Thomson 

Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 

Lieut.-Coi. Arthur John, Baron Stamfordham 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H. H. Raja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H. Raja of Ratlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCrone Douie 

Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Maharajadhlraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Raehleigh Wynne 

H. H. Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

81r John Nathaniel Atkinson 

Sir William Thomson Morison 

Sir M. F. O'Dwyer 

Sir Salyld All Imam 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Bir William Henry 8olomon 

F.-M. Sir W. R. Blrdwood. 

Sir P. Sundaram Alvar Sivaswami Alyar 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

H. H. Nawab of Maler Kotla 

H. H. Maharaja of Sirmur 

Sir William Henry Clara 

Major-General Sir Percy Zacharlah Cox 

Sir Steyning William Edgerley 

Sir Harrington Verney Lovett 

Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Dalv 

Sir C, H. A. Hill 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Malhar Rao Baba Saheb 
Puar, Maharaja of Dewas (Junior Branch) 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut.-Col. Sir F. E. Younghuaband 
Sir T. Morison 

Lieut.-Gen. G. M, Kirkpatrick 
Major-Gen. R. C. O. Stuart 
Sir George Rivers Lowndes 
H. H. Maharajadhlraja Maharawa Sir 
Jowahlr Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
H, H. the Maharaja of Datia 
H. H. the MaharajRana of Dholpur 
Lieut.-General Sir William Raine Marshal) 

Sir William Vincent 

Sir Thomas Holland 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate 

Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 

Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 

Gen. Sir Alexander Stanhope Cobbe 

Sir G. Carmichael 

Dr. Sir M. E. Sadler 

Maior-Gen. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 

Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 

The Right Hon’ble Lord Southborough 


Lieut.-Colonel Maharaja Sir Daolat SinghJi of Idar 

Sir George Barnes 

Sir Edward Maolagan 

Sir William Marrls 

Sir N. D. Beatbon-Bell 

Sir L. J. Kershaw 

Sir G. S. Curtis 

Sir L. Davidson 

The Hon'ble Sir C. G. Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
H. E. Sir H. R. C. Dobbs 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Ran- 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria, Bombay. 
Khan Bahadur Doctor Mian Sir Muhammad Shall 
H. E. Sir William Malcolm Halley 
Sir Hamilton Grant 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Maharaja* Sir 
Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, Raja of 
Mahmudabad. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. 

H. E. Sir John Henry Kerr 

Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

Major-General Sir Havelock Charles 

Rao Bahadur Sir B. N. Sarma 

The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahlmtuha 

The Hon. Sir Chains Innes 

General Sir C. W. Jacob 

Thr> Maharao of Sirolil 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler 

H. H.The Maharaja of Rajpipla 

Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Sir Frederic Whyte 

The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 

Sir Abdur Rahim 

H. H. the Nawab of Junagadh 

The Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett 

H. E. Sir Henry Lawrence 

H. H. The Maharaja of Rewa 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta. 

Sir S. P. O’Donnel. 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
Habibullah 

Sir William John Keith 

Nawab Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khan of Bahawal- 
pur. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Porbunder 

H. E. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 

Sir James Crerar 

Sir Jean Rieu 

Sir George Lambert 

H. H. the Maharaja of Morvi 

Companions (C. S. I.) 

Col. Charles Edward Yate 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

James Fairbaim Finlay 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Charles William Odling 

Sir Edward Richard Henry 

Henry Farrington Evans 

Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 

George Robert Irwin 

Lieut.-Gen, Sir George Lloyd Reilly Richardson 

Charles Gerwlen Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

William Charles Macpherson 


• Personal: hereditary title is Raja, 
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Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery j 

Coi. James White Thurburn 

William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Hermann Michael Kisch 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Raja Narendra Chand 

Arthur Delaval Younghusband 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 
William Arbuthnot Inglis 
Romer Edward Younghu«band 
Major-General Sir Herbert Mullaly 
John Alexander Broun 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Heury Montague Paklngton 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 
Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 
Norman Goodford Cholmeley 
Waiter Francis Rice 
Sir Qavilland LeMesurler 
Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 
Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Henry Walter Badock 
Sir John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Vear Goument 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 
Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal 
Brevet-Colonel Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Dr. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
The Hon’ble Khan Sir Zulflkar All Khan 
Burgeon-General George Francis Angelo Harris 
Major Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Matbewi 
Arthur Crommelln Hankin 
Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 
H. H. Ai| a Sir Bije Chand, Raja of Bilaspur 
Lieut.-Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tallyour 
Michael Kennedy . _ 

Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbinlere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Col. Robert Smeiton Maclagan 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Mowpray Dallas 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose > 

Mirza Sir Abbas All Baig 


Oswald Campbell Lees 
Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 
William Exall Tempest Bennett 
William Oglivie Horne 
William Harrison Moreland 

Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 
Surg.-Gen. Henry Wicknam Stevenson 
Honorary Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 
Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Walter George Cole 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Frederick William Johnston 
William Henry Lucas 
Arthur Leslie Saunders 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A. Butter worth 

The Hon’ble Sir Herbert John Maynard 
Lt.-Col.A. B. Dew 

Sir Hugh 1. Keeling 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Sir Robert R. Scott 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 

Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Cumming 

Lieut.-Col. Stephen Lushington Aplln 

Sir James Hoiissemayue DuBoulay 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 

T. A. Chalmers 

Sir Charles 0. Watson, i.o.s. 

Lt.-Colonel T. H. Keynes 
It. J. S. Dodd 
Major H. G. Vaux 
R. Burn 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 
Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 
Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 

Sir Patrick James Fagan 

Col. Sir Hormasji Eduljl Banatwalla, I.MJ3. 

Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 

Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 

Francis Coope French 

Lt.-Col. A. P. Trevor 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-General J. O Rimington 

Colonel H. R. Hopwood 

Brig.-General R. H. W. Hughes 

L. E. Buckley 
C. H. Bompas 

M. M. S. Gubbay 

Lieut-Gen. Sir Richard Wapshare 
i Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
I Brig.-General W. G. Hamilton 
Lieut.-Col, A. W. N. Taylor 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
i Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Brig.-General W. N. Campbell 
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Col. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General L. 0. Dunsterville 
Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
Lleut.-Ool. Herbert Des Voeux 
Col. Charles Rattray 
Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General Felix Fordati Beady 
Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Robert Cadell 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Colonel Charles Mactaggart 
The Hon’ble Sir John Perronet Thompson 
Richard Meredith 
Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 
Colonel Alexander John Henry Swiney 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dowda 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel .(temporary Colonel-on-the-staff) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Col. Frederick James Moberly 
Brigadier-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Cass els 

Frederick Campbell Rose 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Peter William Monle 

Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 

Major-General Harold Hendley 

Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 

Major-General Edward Arthur Fagan 

Colonel Herbert William Jackson 

Lt.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

The Hon’ble William Pell Barton 

C. F. Payne 

W. J. J. Howley 

Sir fientram P. Standen 

Sir John L. Maffey 

Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. French-Mullen 

Lt.-Col. J. L.R. Gordon, O.B. 

Colonel C. W. Profeit 
H. H.the Nawab of Bhopal 
H. M. R. Hopkins 

R. A. Graham 
Ciaud Alexander Barron 
Sir George Rainy 
Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke 
Lieut.-Col. D. Donald 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad All Khan 
Qizilbash of Lahore 
Col. G. B. M. Sarel 
Col. F. E. Coningham 
Col. D. A. D. MoVean 
Col. H. G. Burrard 
Col. J. H. Foster Lakln 


Col. (temporary Col.-Comdt.) G. A. H. Beatty. 

Sir Robert Holland 

C. J. Hallifax 

Major-General H.F. Cooke 

Lieut.-Col. E. M. Proes 

L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 
The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Glancy 
W. R. Gourlay 

Major-General K. Wigram, I. a. 

Rai Bahadur Dewan Biehan Das 
Captain H. H. Raja Narendra Sah, of Tehri 
(Garhwal). 

Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 
Sir Norman Edward Marjorlbanks 
Sir Denys de Saumarez Bray 
Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul of 
the Punjab 

S. R. Hignell 
Colonel S. F. Muspratt 
W. E. Copleston 
Frederick B. Evans 

Colonel-Comdt. llivers Berney Wcrgan, O.V.O. 
Major-General W. C. Black 

B. C. Allen 
J. E. Webstei 

T. E. Moir 

Diwan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao Ram Chandra 
Rao Avargal 
Major C C. J. Barrett 

Sirdar Bahadur Nawab Mehrab Khan, Chief 
of Bugti Tribe 

Sir Godfrey John VignoIeB Thomas, Bart. 

Capt. Dudley Burton Napier North 
Sir Edward M. Cook, I.o.s. 

F. C. Griffith 

Maharaj Smi Fateh Singh 
J. Hullah 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. E. Pears 
Sir John F. Campbell 
J. Milne 

The Hon’ble Sir James Donald 
Lt.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 

E. S. Lloyd 

L. F. Morshead 
H. D.Craik 

S. A. Smyth 
Colonel W. H. Jefferey 

C. G. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu Garu. 
Raja Ejaz Rasul Khan of Jehangirabad 

D. H. Lees 

H. P.Tolllnton 
A. W. McNair 

F. Noyce 

W. Sutherland 
Captain E. J. Headlam 

S. F. Stewart 

D. T. Chadwick 

M. E. Couchman 
F. G. Pratt 

R. Oakden 

The Hon’ble Major-General T. H, Symons 
F. Lewisohn 
W. P. Sangster 

T. Emerson 
A. H. Ley 

E. Burdon 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. E. B, Hotson 
A. W. Pim 
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The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham 

G. G. Sim 

L. Birley 
N. Macmfch&el 

A. Y. G. Campbell 
Lieut.-Col. S. B. A. Patterson. 

B. Foley 
A. Langley 

Lieutenant Colonel M. L. Ferrar 
The Hon’ble Mr. L. W. Reynolds 

H. G. Stokes 

Rana Bhagal-bhand, Raja of Jubba 
J. C. Ker 

M. G. Simpson 
J. D. Sifton, i.C.S. 

Michael Keane, i.o.s. 

Lt.-Colonel C. C. E. Bruce 
R. T. Harrison 

C. T. Mullings. 

H. L. Bird wood 
J. Ghosal 
W. S. Cassels 
.1. H. Field 
II. G. Haig 
W. H. J. Wilkinson 
H. A. Thornton 
C. J. Irwin 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, Instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1888, 1887,1892, 1897, 
1902,1911,1915 and 1920 is conferred for servi¬ 
ces rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty Knights 
Grand Commanders (of whom the Grand Master 
is first and principal), one hundred and forty 
Knights Commanders, and an Indefinite number 
of Companions (not exceeding, without special 
Rtatute, 20 nominations in any one year); also 
Extra and Honorary Members over and above 
the vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, as well as certain Add 5 - 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan. 1st, 1909, commemora¬ 
tive of the 60th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Govt, in India. 

The Insignia are: (i) The COLLAR of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (it) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed im* 
peratricU Auspiciis , and surmounted by an Im¬ 
perial Crown gold; (in) The Badge consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having In the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imyeratricit Axis- 
pfoiiti surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (iv) The Mantle Is of Imperial purple 
satin, Uned with and fastened by a cordon of ! 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 


A Knight Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two Inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size: (b) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
badge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order His Most Gra¬ 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order: —H. E. 

the Viceroy Lord Irwin. 

Officers of the Order:—The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E. 

The Duke of Connaught 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Shaikh of 
Mohammerah and Dependencies, 
n. H. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bln Abdur 
Rahman bin Faisal-al-Saud Sultan of Nejd 
and Dependencies. 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
Cavaliere Sir Filippo De’Filippi 
Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar, 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal 

General Sir Judha Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Liana of Nopal 

H. H. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthll bin All, 
Sultan of LaheJ 
Sir Alfred Martineau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 
Genl. SirTez Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H E. The Shaikh of Bahrein and Dependencies 
H. E. General Sir Yang-tseng-hsin, Chiang Chun 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal. 

H. H. Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us- 
Saiyid Turki, c.s.i., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

H. H. The Maharao of Cutcb 
Lord Harris 

H. H. The Nawab of Tonk 

H.H. The Wall of Kaiat 

H. H. The Maharaja of Gcidal 

H. H. The Maharaja of Benares 

Lord Ampthill 

H. H. The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamtngton 

H. H. The ex-Begum of Bhopal 
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Lt.-Col. Sir Edmond Elies 

Sir Walter Laurence 

Sir Arthur Lawley 

H, H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 

H. H. The Maharao of Kotah 

Lord Sydenham 

H. H. The Nawab of Rampur 

Maharaja Peshkar 31r Kish an Parshtd 

Lord Sard in ge 

Sir Louis Dane 

Lord Stamfordham 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

H. H. The Maharana of Udaipur 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

H. H. The Raja of Cochin 

Lord Willingdon 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jlnd 

Lord Chelmsford 

The Earl of Ronaldshay 

Sir Michael Francis O'Dwyer 

Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Aicot 

Majqr-General Sir Peroy Zachariah Cox 

H. H.Tukojl Rao 1H, ex-Maliaraja of Indore 

H. H. The Maharaja of Cochin 

H. E. Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 

H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda 

H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

The Marquess of Reading 

Lord Lytton 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

The Right Hon'ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, C.v.o. 

Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent, k.o.s.i., 
Kt„ I.o.b. 

Sir Harcourt Butler 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
Viscount Goschen 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

H. E. The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jackson. 
H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Hari Singh of Kashmir 

H. E. Sir Frederick Sykes 

H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal 

Marquess of Linlithgow 

H. E. Sir Frederick Stanley 

H, H. the Maharajah of Jodhpur 

Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Henry Seymour King 

Baron Inchcape 

Ex-Nawab of Loharu 

Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree 

Sir Andrew Wingate 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Ahluwalia 

Sir Alexander Cunningham 

Sir James George Scott 

Sir Herbert Thirkell White 

Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

Raja of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadharrav Ganesh, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 


Col. Sir John Walter Ottley 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband - 

Sir Fredric Styles Phllpln Lely 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 

Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Ali Beg 

Raja of Mahmudabad 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin SoalloD 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart-Wilson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhill 

H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 

H. H. The Raja of Sitamau 

H. H. The Raj Saheb of Wankaner 

Rear-Ad m. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

Sir John Stanley 

Sir Francis Edward Spring 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bljawar 

Sir John Twigg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

I)r. Sir Marc Aurel Stein 

Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 

Sir Brian Egerton 

Sir Stephen George Sale 

Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattanl 

Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 

Sir Mokshagundam Vtevesvaraya 

His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 

Sir John Stuart Donald 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Percy Moles worth Sykes 

Sir Edward Vero Levinge 

The Hon'ble Raja Sir Rampai Singh of Kuri 
Sudhaull 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana 
H. E. Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir Mahadeo B. Chaubal 
Sir James Walker 
Mirza Sir Abbas All Baig 
H. H. the Raja of BUaspur 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Raleigh Gilbert Egerton 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry D'Urban Keary 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanam 
Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Bey non 
H. H. The Raja of Rajgarh 
Ran a of Barwani 
Maharaja of Son pur 
Sir John Barry Wood 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
Thakur Saheb of Rajkot 
Lieut.-Col. Maharaja* Sir Jai Chand, Raja of 
Lambargaon 


Perfonal s hereditary title ia Raja, 
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Bear-Admiral Sir D. Sfc. A. Wake 
Lieut-Gen. Sir Alfred Horsford Blngley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O’Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir William Sinclair Marris 
Bis Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mulk Mehtar of 
Chitral 

Maul vl Sir Rahim Bakhsb 
Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 
Sir C. E, Low, i.O.s. 

Maharaj Kunwar Sir Bhopal Singh 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shama Shah, 
i.s.o. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Raitt 
Sir Herbert Qjay Daring 
Major-Gen. Sir H. F. E. Freeland 
Brevet-Lleut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt. Meherban Sir M. V. Raje Ghorpade, 
Raja of Mudbol 
Sir \V. Maude. 1 , 0 . 8 . 

Rai Bahadur Sir Bepin Krishna Bose, Kt. 

Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, I.o.s. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Wapshare 
Major-Gen. Sir Wiilfrld Malleson 
Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 
Sir J. G. Cumming 
The Hon’ble Sir H. J. Maynard 
H. H. The Nawab of Palanpur 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Skeen 
H. H. The Maharaja of Sirmur 
H. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 
Sir H. R. C. Dobbs 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir H. A. Crump 
Sir W. D. Sheppard 
Lt.-Col. Sir A. B. Dew 

Nawab Sir Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Amb 

Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Co 1. Sir W. H. Wlllcox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir H. Le Mesurier 

Sir P. J. Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Raja Sahib 3ri Sir Govinda Krishna Yachendrulu* 
varu of Vcnkatagiri 
Sir C. A. Bell 

Maulvl Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jarg 
Bahadur 
Sir John H, Biles 

Lieutenant* Colon el Sir T. W. Haig 
Sir John Henry Kerr 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
H. H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 
The Chief of Sangli 

Major Nawab Malik Sir Khuda Bakhsh Khan 
Tiwarin 

Sir H. F. Howard 
Sir A. R. Knapp 
H. E. Sir H. L. Stephenson 
Sir R. A, Mant 
The Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mitra 
The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham¬ 
mad Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikrampur, 
U. P. 
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Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad 
The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
Habihulla Sahib Bahadur v 

Sir H. McPherson * 

Sir W. J. Reid 

Sir E. M. D. Chamier 

Sir A. 0. Chafcfcerjee 

Sir R. E. Holland 

The Hon’ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 

Sir G. Rainey 

The Hon’ble Sir C.P. RamasWami Ayyar Avarga 1. 

Sir S.P. O’Donnell 

Sir B. P. Standen 

Sir Denys Bray 

Sir H. N. Bolton 

The Hon’ble Sir M. V. Josh! 

The Hon’ble Sir John Thompson 
Sir Geoffrey deMontmorency 
The Hon’ble Sir William Bnrton. 

The Hon’ble Sir Frederick William Johnstone 
The Hon'ble Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Junior) 

H. H. the Maharaja of Chhatarpur 
The Hon’ble Sir Grim wood Mears 
The Hon’ble Sir Norman Edward Marjoribank 
The Hon’ble Lieutenant Sir Muhammad Ahme- 
dan Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, U.P, 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Glancy 

Sir Clement Hindley 

Sir Fazll Hussain 

Sir Thomas Middleton 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Moir 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Pim 

Sir Frederic Gaunt ett 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Walson 

The Hon’ble Lt-Col. Sir B. H. St. John. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alexander M. Stow 
The Thakur Saheb of Palitana 
The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Graham 
Sir Edwin Lutyens 

Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 

H. E. Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad Ali Rais-ut-Tujjar of Muham- 
merah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Haidar Khan, Chief of Hayat Daud—(Pereiaw 

Gulf) 

Mtrza Ali Karam Khan Shuja-l-Nizam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
Commanding-Col. Ghana Bhikram 
Lieufc.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut.-Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish—( Europe) 

Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy— (Europe) 
Lieut.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana— (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana-^ivepaZ) 
Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa— (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana— (Nepal) 

Lieut.-Col. Madau Man Singh Basniat-^(Nepaf) 
Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa— (Nepal) 
Meut-Col. Chandra Jung Thapa— (Nepal) 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana—(Nepal) 

Captain Naming Bahadur Basniat— (Nepal) 

H. E. Shlkh Abdallah bin Qaaim-al-Tbani, 
8batkh of Qatar —(Persian Gulf) 
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Taoyin Chur. Chu-Jul-Oh’ih, Tao-yin of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumlche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 

His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad al Jabir, Shaikh 
of Kowelt and Dependencies 
Khan Sahib Yusuf Bln Ahmed Kanoo, m.b.e. 

(Persian Oulj) 

Gurujl Hemraj {Nepal) 

Mir Suba Austaman Singh ( Nepal) 

Bada Kazi Marichiman Singh (Nepal) 

M. A. J. Van Manen. 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

Charles Edward Pitman 
George Felton Mathew 
Thakur Bichu Singh 
Sir George Watt, M.B. 

Sir Rayner Childe Barker 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry Ellison Adamson 

Edmund Neel 

Str John Prescott Hewett 

8lr J. Bampfylde Fuller 

MaJor*Gen. G. F. L. Marshall 

Lleut.-Gen. Sir G. L. R. Richardson 

Lleut.-Col. Sir Richard Carnac Temple 

Edward C. S. George 

Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhal Visram 

Arthur C. Hanktn 

Charles E. Buckland 

Harry A. Ac worth 

Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 

Col. W. R. Yeilding 

Hony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 

Frederick John Johnstone 

Col. Samuel Haslett Browne 

Frank Henry Cook 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lleut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Dr. Waldemar M. Hatfklne 

Rustamji Dhanjibhai Mehta 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Macpherson 

Sir Robert Warraud Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Lleut.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 

P. C. H. Snow 

Lleut.-Col. A. B. Mlnchln 

W. T. Van Someren 

Charles Still 

Col. H. K. McKay 

Lleut.-Col. W. B. Browning 

Madfcava Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 

Col. Walter Gawen King 

Lleut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 

Lieut.-Col. Reginald Hawkins Greenstreet 

Lleut.-Col. Malcolm John Meade 

Edward Louis Cappell 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 

Lleut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellisb Gurdon 

Henry Felix Hertz 

Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 

Col. Solomon Charles Frederick Pelle 


Col. John Crimmin 
Lieut.-Col. Granville Henry Loch 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Col. William John Read Rainsford 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 
Mir Ausaf All Khan General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony. Capt. Subadar-Major Yasin Khan,Sardar 
Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammlck 
Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 
Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 
Col. George Wingate 

Lieut.-Col. George Hart Desmond Gimlette 

Lieut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 

Hony. Major Thomas Henry Hill 

Alexander Porteous 

Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Lockhart Mathew St. Clair 

Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Ernest DeBrath 

Walter Bernard deWinton 

Algernon Elliott 

Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock 

Lieut.-Col. Douglas Donald 

Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 

Charles Henry Wilson 

Robert Herriot Henderson 

George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Banneiman 

William Bell 

Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Bill 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Sir 0. Sankaran Nayar 

Edward Waller Stoney 

Walter Home 

Lieut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 
Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
Lieut.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
Capt. George Wilson 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Llouel Maling Wynch 
viaJor-General William Arthur Watson 
Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Lleut.-Col. Aubrey John O’Brien 
Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl. Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Oust 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
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The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 

Sir Edward Albert Oait 

Robert Grelg Kennedy 

Col. Henry Thomas Pease 

Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 

Maj.-Genl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 

Frederick Palmer 

Surgn.-Lieut.-Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawless 

Lt.-Col. Alexander John Maunsell MacLaughlin 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami 
Alvar 

H. E. Fleld-Marshal Sir William Kiddell Bird- 
wood 

William Herbert Bobbie 
Lt.-Col. John Norman Maoleod 
Rear-Admiral George Hayley-Hewett 
Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kau 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Denys Brooke Blakeway 
Maung Bah-Too 

Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 
William Ellis Jardins 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Hailiday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Lieut.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 
Albert Claude Verrleres 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-dln Khan 
Nilambar Mukharji 
Ral Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
H. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochlel Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Mullaly 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 
Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chonevix-Trench 
Hony. Major Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
James Adolpus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lleut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Lieut.-uol. Edward Gelson Gregson 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Herbert Gerald Tomkins 
Henry Whitby Smith 

The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Prl- 

deaux 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Prescott Trevor 

Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Col. Charles Mactaggart 

Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Lleut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

MahamahopadhyayaHara Prasad Shashtr! 

Ral Bahadur Diwan Jami&t Ral 
Robert Charles Francis Volkere 


Alexander Mulrhead 
Alexander Emanuel English 
Edward Robert Kaye Blenkinsop 
Sir George Sanky Hart 
Coi. George Henry Evans 
Col. Henry Burden 
William George Knight 
Rev. Dr. John Anderson Graham 
Sir Louis James Kershaw 
William Taylor Cathcart 
Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
Lieut.-Col. Ernest Douglas Money 
Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 
Lieut.-Col. John McKenzie 
Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 
Lleut.-Col.Sir James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Arthur Ernest Lawson 
Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Eiwes 
Col. William Burgess Wright 
Cecil Archibald Smith 
Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bed! 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. Sir William Daniel Henry 

Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Lieut.-Col. John Glennie Grelg 

Sardar Naoroji Pudamji 

Brig.-Genl. R. E. T.Hogg. 

C. A. Barron. 

Leonard William Reynolds 
Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Sir Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Lt.-Col. John Lawrence William llrench-MuUen 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr. Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D’Aguilar Crooksbank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khan 

Col. Reginald O’Bryan Taylor 
David Wann Aikman 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Harl Klshan Kaul 

Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 

Major-General Maitland Cowper 

Dr. Sir Thomas Walker Arnold 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 

Alexander Blake Shakespear 

Sir John Hope Simpson 

Lt.-Colonel Hugh Stewart 

Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liston 

Major-General Sir Edwin H. de Vere Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Hony. Lieut.-Col. Sir Robert WfUlamj La yard 
Dunlop 

Raja Hrlshl Kesh Laha 
Nalini Bhusan Gupta 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Lieut.-Col. Townley Richard Filgate 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Lieut .-Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard-Lowsley 
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Colonel WlHiam Wilfrid Bickford 

Henry Cuthfcert Streatfleld 

Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 

Sir William Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. G. S. Cranford 

Lieut.-Col. H. B. St. John 

Sardar Sir Appall Rao Sitoie Anklikar. 

Lawrence Mercer 

Major W. L. Campbell 

W O. M. Dundee 

Hony.Lieut.-Col. P. R. Cadell 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 

W. H. H. Arden-Wood 

J. R. Pearson 

Col. R. J. Blackham 

W. 0. Ashmore 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Dr. Sir Deba Prosad Sarbadhikari 

Frank Charles Daly 

JameB Gargrave Covernton 

Louis E. B. Oobdeo-Ramsay 

George Batiey Scott , 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Rangnath Narslngh 
Mudholkar . , 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghnnath Venkajl Sabnis 
Col. William Moles worth 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta 
Leonard Birley 
Frank Frederics Lyall 
Col. George James Hamilton Bell 
Lt.-CoL Frank Currie Lowis 
Lewis French 
Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 
Richard Meredith 
Albert Howard 

Lleut.-Col. E. D. Wilson Gtelg 
Harold Arden Close 
Rlonard Hugh Tickell 
FranolB Samuel Alfred Sloooca 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Dr. Thomas Summers 
Kiran Chandra De 
Sir Frank Willlngton Carter 
Charles Montague King 
Shiekh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Berkeley John Byng Stephens 
Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 
Dewan Blshan Das (Jammu and Kashmir) 
Lt.-Col. Samuel Richard Christophers 
William Peter Sangster 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibzada Abdus Samad, Khan of Rampur 
Cecil Bernard Cotterell 
Sirdar SahlbSuleman Haji Kasim Mitha 
Captain George Prldeaux Millet 
Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 
Dr. Zia-ud-dln Ahmed 
Lt.-Col. Cecil Charles Stewart Barry 
Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 
Ooi. Charles Henry Oowie 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh 
Sir David Petrie 
Godfrey Charles Denham 
Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 
Herbert George Chick 
Ool. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 
H. H. Raja Pratab Singh, Raja of All Raj pur 
Col. Cecil Lyon John AUanson 


Rao Bahadur Chuntlal Harllal Setalvad 
John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 

Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

The Hon’ble Raja Motl Chund 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tarlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 

Raja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singh of Sohawa 

Major General Robert Charles MacWatt 

George Paris Dick 

The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. William John Keen 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Col. George Sim Ogg. 

Capfc. M. W. Farewell 

Lieut.-Col. John Bertram Cunliffe 

Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargaf 

Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 

Christopher Adda ms-Williams 

Rai Bahadur Banshidhar Banerji 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ham Sare.n Das 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Shafl 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemlss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maflfey 

Seth Chandmul Dhudha 

The Hon’ble Mr. Steuart Edmund Pears 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. MacIIwalne 

Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Lieut.-Col. E. J. MolUson 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 

Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Capt. N. R Radclitfe 

Lt.-Col. William Glllitfc 

Major G. B. Power 

Brig.-General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 

Temporary Major R. W. Bullard 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Radcliffe 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 

Major Charles John Emile Clerloi 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

The Hon’ble Sir William John Keith 

A. J. W. Kitchin 

W. R. Gourlay 

W. S. Coutts 

Col. Westwood Norman Hay 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

Major R. E. H. Griffith 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Blsbesar Nath 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 

Sir 9. M. Burrows 

Sir P. J. Hattog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Geni.) H, A. Young 
Col. J. H. Dickson 
Lt.-Col. W. R. R. Dickson 
Col. William Edmund Pye 
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Lt.-Ool. 8. U. Rloe 
Col. 0. B, Stokes 
Major E. 8. Gillett 
Commander sK. C. Withers 
Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walter 
Duncan William Wilson 
Francis Sylvester Grimston 
Capt. Victor Bayley 
John Dillon Flynn 
Col. Shafto Longfleld Craster 
Sidney Robert Hignell 
Henry Phillips Tolllnton 
Sir James MacKenna 
Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 

Arthur Willsteed Cook 

Sir James Crerar 

Col. Henry Robert Crosthwalte 

Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lushington Holman-Hunt 

Gerald Aylmer Levett-Yeats 

Rai Bahadur Sir Hari Ram Goenka 

Taw Sein Ko 

Shams-ul-Ulama Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle* 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 
Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spence 
Lt.-Col. Godfrey Lambert Carter 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkinsrton 
James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 
Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Lieut.-Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Lieut.-Col. Harold Hay Thorburn 
The Hon’ble Major Khan Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

Hony Capt. Muhl-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony. Capt. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha¬ 
dur 

Sardar Pooran Singh. Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen. 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Haider All Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Lieut.-Col. James Ainsworth Yates 
Air Commodore David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col. Francis Wiliam Pirrie 
Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmon d 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony. Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Col. Bhola Nauth 

Maior Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Major-General James Archibald Douglas 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Phllby 

Major Lewis Cecil WagstaCT 

Major Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Kiao Intaleng Sawbwa of Kengtung 

The Hon'ble Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuok 

The Hon'ble Mr, James Donald 


William Wood word Hornell 

Lt.-Ool. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Thomas Ryan 

Arthur William Botham 

Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 

Lt.-Col. William Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Heseltine 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallowes 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Robert Colquhoun Boyle 

Lewis Wynne Hartley 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sir Gopinath 

Jhala Sri Mansinghji Surai Slnhji 

Assistant Surgeon Kedar Nath Das 

Brig.-General John Latham Rose 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

Tempy. Major Sir John Arnold Walllnger 

Major Edward William Charles Noel 

Colonel William Ewbank 

Lieut.-Col. J. R. Darley 

Brev.-Colonel C. M Goodbody 

Lieut.-Col. J. G. Goodenough Swan 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

Lt.-Col. John Izat 

Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 

Major William David Henderson Stevenson 

Captain Robert Edward Alderman 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Kinloch 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Ralkes Alexander Irwin 

William Frederick Holms 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Jyotsnanath Ghosal 

Lieut.-Col. George Henry Willis 

Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 

Edward Charles Ryland 

Francis William Bain 

John Desmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

Guraam Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Kumar Unkar Singh 

Dr. Charles Alfred Barber 

Sir Nasarwanji Navioji Wadia 

Brtg.-General Robert George Strange 

Brig.-General Robert Montague Poore 

Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Col. Herbert Austen Smith 

Lieut.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo. I.M.8, 

Captain Seymour Douglas Vaie, R.I.M. 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Cecil McWatters. 
Lieut.-Colonel Davis Heron 
Lieut.-Col. Edmund Tjllotson Rich 
Forman All Khan Sardar Bahadur, late Major- 
General, Kashmir State Forces. 

Hony. Lieut,-Qadlr Baksh Khan Bahadur 

Roderick Kornell Blernackl 

Hony. Brigadier-General Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Brigadier-General The Earl of Radnor 

Colonel Harry John Mahon 

Col. F. W. Bagahawe 

Col. F. E. Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 
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Lleut.-Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 

Ool. Hollo St. John Gillespie 

Lieut,-Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 

Captain A. G. Bingham 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick William Gee, i.m.s. 

Lieut.-Col, the Lord Belhaven and Stenton, i.A, 

Llewellyn William Lewis 

Lleut.-Col George McPherson 

Lieut.-Ool..Norman Emil Henry Scott, i.m.s. 

Lleut.-Col. W. R. J. Scroggie, i.m.s. 

Major Stewart George Cromartie Murray 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Major Guy Sutton Bocquet 
Lieut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 

John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. S. Steward O'Malley 

Sir Provash Chandra Mltter 

James George Jennings 

Sir K. M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Innes Mayhew 
Austin Low 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert Dlgby Watson 

George Ernie Chatfleld 

Lleut.-Col. John Telfer Calvert 

Charles Gilbert Rogers 

Bernard D'Olier Barley 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Bereslord Osmaston 

Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augustus Iggulden 

Col. Comdt. Richard Stukeley St. John 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. S. S. W. Paddon 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 

Lleut.-Col. J. C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 

Muhammad Afzal Khan Lleut.-Col. 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Boll 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 
Colin John Davidson 
Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh of BataJa 
Sardar Lakhamgouda Besava Prabhu Sir Desai 
Ool. W. W. Clemesha, i.m.s. 

Col. Napier George Barras Goodfellow 

Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham 

Col. C. Alexander 

Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Sprawson 

Major H. 0. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major 0. F. Macpherson 

Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

Col. P. L. Bowers 

H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Lt.-Col, 0. L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier-General H. De C. O’Grady 
Lleut.-Col* A. de V. Willoughby-Osborne 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. R, Gaussen 
Major G. B. Murray 


Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
R. D. Bell 

Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lieut.-Col. H. C. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 
C. B. Petman 

F. A. M. H. Vincent 
Sir R. Clarke 

M. J. Cogswell 
Lieut.-Co*. J. J. Bourke 
Lieut.-Col. J. Stephenson 
H. H. Haines 

R. S. Hole 

Cursetji Nowroji Wadia 
E. Teichman 
Dr. D. Clouston 

Maharaja Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray 
Col. R. A. Needham 
J. Crosby 

H. E. Sir Charles Innes 
P. P J. Wodehouse 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 

S. F. Stewart 
Lieut.-Col. P. L. O’Neill 
Major G. G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 
Major H. H. F. M. Tyler 
Col. H. W. R. Senior 
Lieut.-Col. R, H. Maddox 
Col. H. W. Bowen 

Col. J. B. Keogh 
Col. E. A. Porch 
Col. A. B. Fry 
Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lieut-Col. W. M. Anderson 
Major H. Murray. 

Major C. de L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Carpendale 
Major A. H. Chencvix Trench 
Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 
Captain C. G. Lloyd 
Temporary Captain R. Marrs 

G. Evans 

Lieut.-Col. S. H. Slater 

Agha Mirza Muhammad 

Sir E. Bonham-Carter 

Lleut.-Col. J. H. Howell Jones 

Col. W. E. Wilson-Johnston 

Major W. S. R. May 

W. R. Dockrill 

G. M. O’Rorke 

Capt. C. R. Wason 

Capt. C. Mackenzie 

Major J. B. Hanafln 

Major M. C. Raymond 

W. H. J. Wilkinson 

Lieut.-Col. J. B. Jameson 

Major-General A. G. Wauchope 

Col. G. F. White 

Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marris 
Hon. Lieut. Mebr Mohammad Khan Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col. R. M. Betham 
Major-General W. 0. Black 
Col. E. R. P. Bolleau 
Col. W. L. J. Carey 
J. A. Cherry 

Col. (temporary Brigadler-Genl.) G. Christian 
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Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl.) H. R. Cook 

Col. G. M.Duff 

Lieut.-Col. E. G. Hall 

Lieut.-Col. D. R. Hewitt 

Lieut.-Col. L. Hirsch 

Col. C. Hodgkinson 

Major G. Howson 

Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope 

Lieut.-Col. F. C. Lane 

Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 

Col. R. S. Maclagan 

Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 

CoL H. C. Nanton 

E. P. Newnham 
Lieut.-Ool. S. J. Rennie 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. Reynolds 

Hony. Lieut.Col. Tho Hon’ble Justice Sir Stuart 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 
Major-Gen. N. G. Woodyatt 
Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Watney 
Rcssalder Hony. Capt. Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan. 

Col. Charles Falrlie Dobbs 
Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Douglas 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Edward Edward-Collins 
Col. Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Berridge 
Major-Genl. M. R. W. Nightingale 
Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar Singh 

Majithia 

The Hon’ble Sir H. Moncrieff Smith 
Sir F. St. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 
Muhammad 
S. S. Ayyangar 

J. A. Richey 

F. W. Woods 
A. T. Holme 

G. G. Sim 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 
Lieut.-Col. F. R. Nethersole 
R.S. Troup 

K. B. W. Thomas 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Stevens 
A. Brebner 

V. Dawson 

Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 

Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 

Col. John Anderson Dealy 

Major-General Harry Christopher Tytler 

Major-General A, L. Tarver 

Major-General Cyril Nonnan Macmullen 

Col. Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col. Cecil Norris Baker 

Col. Harry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut.-Col. John Francis Haswell 

CoL Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Francis Wickham 
Lieut.-Col. Duncan Ogilvie 
Major James Scott Pitkeathly 
Lt.-Col Charles Edward Bruoe 
Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 
2nd-Lieut. Arthur Vernon Hawkins 
Colonel Campbell Coffln 

W. C. Renouf 
Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 
Lt.-Col. R. Verney 

E. C. S. Shuttleworth 


Lt.-Col. C. R. A. Bond 
J, Reid 

C. W. E. Cotton 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir F. H. Humphrys 

Major F. W. Gerrard 

R. S. Pearson 

C. T. Allen 

C. B. La Touche 

A. K. Maitra 

Col. Leslie Waterfleld Shakespeare 

Col. 0. E. E. Francis Kirwan Macquoid 

Capt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshal! 

Major Clendon Turbervllle Daukes 

Lieut.-Col. H. L. Crosthwait 

C. Latimer 

Col. E. H. Payne 

Lieut.-Col. C. E. B. Steele 

Col. T. Stodart 

Lieut.-Col. E. C. W. Conwi -Gordon 
Col. C. Hudson 
Col. H. Ross 
CoL D. M. Watt 

Lieut.-Col. Ikbal Muhammad Khan 
Diwan Bahadur Diwan D&ulat Rai 
The Hon’blc Mr. Michael Keane. 

James Da\id Sifton 

Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
,Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
David Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
The Hon’ble Mr. Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
James. 

John Tudor Gwynn 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick O’Kinealy 

Lieut.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grunston 

Lieut.-Col. John Lawrence Van Geyzel 

Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 

Vfajor Henry George Vaux 

Arthur Charles Rumboll 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadiba Merwanii Dalai 

Rai Bahadur Jadu Nath Muzumdar 

Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
The Hon'ble Mr. Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
Colonel Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
ijteut.-Col. Henry Warwick Illius 
Major Frederick Lawrence Gore 
Major Alexander Henderson Burn 
Lieut.-Col. Alfred Eugene Berry 
Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell McKelvie 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Brevat Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Ernest Burdon .... 

Herbert Edward West Martlndell 
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Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
James Cowiishaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major-General Rivers Nevill 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 
Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
Major Lionel Edward Lang 
Rai Bahadur Milkhi Ram 
Rao Bahadur Kesho Govind Damle 
James Walls Mackison 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Doctor Mohendra Nath Banarjee 
Col. (Honorary Brigadier-General) Henry 
Arthur Lane 
Basil John Gould 

Major-General Francis Hope Grant Hutchinson 
Francis Pepys Rennie 

Lt.-Col. Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 
Malcolm CalrdMcAlpln 
Edward Arthur Henry Blunt 
Lieut.-Col. James Entrican 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Walter Frank Hudson 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttreli Moysey 
Thomas Stewart Macpherson 
Mauug Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Horace Williamson 
Alexander Newmarch 
Gerard Anstiuther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Kban 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Nasarvanji Hormasji 
Choksy 

William Scott Durrant 

Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 

James Macdonald Dunnett 

Lieut.-Col. Michael Lloyd Ferrar 

Levett Mackenzie Kaye 

Coryton Jonathan Webstor Mayne 

Walter Swain 

Cyril James Irwin 

Lancelot Colin Bradford Glascock 

Edwin Lcssware Price 

Rai Bahadur Chunl Lai Basu 

Gavin Scott 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Major the Honourable Piers Walter Lcgh 

Harry Tonkinson 

Arthur Edward Nelson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 

Kunwar Jagdlsh Prasad 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 

Lieut.*Col. John Phillip Cameron 

Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lieut-Ool. Henry Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 

Major General Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Jones 


The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Keshab Chandra Roy 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
U. Po Tha 

Naoioji BapoojiSaklatwala 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid 

Rao Bahadur ThakurHari Singh 

W. Alder 

T. R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. D. G. Mitchell 

Lt.-Col. R. H. Chenevlx Trench 

E. G. B. Peel 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. F. Sladen 

A. F. L. Brayne 
C. G. Barnett 
Lt.-Col. A. Leventon 
Lt.-Col. T. Hunter 
Lt.-Col. R. McCarrison 
J. W. Bhore 

H. G. Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullah Sahib 
R. M. Maxwell 
J. H. Hechle 
Major D. P. Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Hayat Khan 
Major the Rev. G, D. Barne 
J. Evershed 
j L. Graham 
C. A. H. Townsend 

E. W. Legh 

J. C.Ker 

F. F. Bion 
P. S. Keelan 

Colonel W. M. Coldstream 

C. W. Gwynne 

R. B. Ewbank 

Dr. B. L. Dhingra 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

Maulvi Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 

Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P. G. Rogers 

C. W. Dunn 

R. E. Gibson 

Lieut. Col. G.H. Russell 

B. J. Glancy 
H, B. Clayton 
E. W. P. Sims 
MauDg Maung Bya. 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 
W. T. M. Wright 

A. N. Moberly 

The Rev. E. M. Macphail 
L.ieut-Col. Sir G. R. Hearne 
M E. W. Jones 
Major-GeneralR, Heard 
L. L. Mojumdar 
P, E. Percival 
L. O. Clarke 

K. N. Knox 

E. Cornan Smith 
Major G. C. S. Black 
Mirza Mohamed Ismail 
J. M. Ewart 

Rai Bahadur T. N. Sadhu 
W. J. Litster 

B. Venkatapathiraju Garu 

F. Clayton 
F. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 
A. W. Street 
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G. D. Rudkin 

R. B. Thakur Mangal Singh 

Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai Avargal 

A. It. L. Tottenham 

A. A. L. Parsons 

F. 0. Turner 

J. A. L. Swan 

H. G. Billson 
Colonel 0. H. Bensley 

B. G. Turner 

T. G. Rutherford 
Lieut.-Col. G. D. Ogllvie 
Lieut.-Colonel E. C. G. Maddock 

F. Anderson 

G. Cunningham 
Major C. K.Daly 

Lieut.-Colonel J. C. S. Vaughan 

F. C. Crawford 

H. Calvert 

U. Me 

Lieut.-Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright 
Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariyar 
W. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahir Singh 
Captain Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Raghubir Singh 
Khan Bahadur K. Rustomji 
Lieut-Col. R. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tireman 

A. D. Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 

C. W. Lloyd Jones 
H. A. Crouch 

W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Hingston 
R. P. Hadow 
Lieut.-Col. W. D. Smiles 

J. M. Clay 

Lieut.-Col. J. A. Brett 
Major H. R. Lawrence 

A. M. MacMillan 

Rhan Bahadur Qazi Azlzuddin Ahmad 
Oscar De Glanville 

K. B. Behramji Hormasji Nanavati 
Surendra Nath Mullick 

J. R. D. Glascott 
Col. S. H. E. Nicholas 
H. A. F. Lindsay 
Kashinath Shriram Jatar 
Rao Bahadur Vangal Thlruvenkata Kriahnama 
Acharya Avargal 

G. Wiles, 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 

E. R, Foy 

B. A. Collins 

R. R. Maconachie 
P. Hawkins 
J. Wilson-Johnston 

C. M. King 

H. W. Emerson 
P. A. Kelly 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. D. Megaw 
B. S. Kisch 
F* D. Ascoli 
Major B. R. Reilly 
H. S. Crosthwaite 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Bot 


Jadu Nath Sarkar 
P. Hide 

F. W. Sudmersen 
The Rev. A. E. Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma. 
E. H. Kealy 

T. R. S. Venkatarama Sastrigal. 
M. Irving 

H. O. B. Shoubrldge 
Col. K. V. Kukday 
S. W. Goode 
A. H. W. Bentinck 
H. L. L. Allanson 

G. S. Bajpai 

W. H. A. Webster 
RaL Bahadur H. K. Raha 
J. C. B. Drake 
Lieut.-Col. T. W. Harley 

G. Clarke 

Major D. G. 3andeman 

H. J. Bhabha 


Sardar Mir M. A. Khan 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Din 
A. C. Woollier 
A. L. Covernton 
P. S. Burrell 
H. Denning 
W. B. Brander 

G. W. Hatch 

C. U. Wills 

H. A. Lane 
K. S. Framji 
Col. W. H. Evans 

G. E. Fawcus 

F. Armitago 

Lieut.-Col. A. C. Tancock 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. L. Haughton 
Lieut.-Col. H. D. Marshal 

H. D. G. Law 
R. W. Hanson 
H. R. Wilkinson 
Lieut.-Col J. W. Cornwall 
R. D. Anstead 

D. Milne 
W. Roche 

Rai Biswambhar Rai Bahadur 
Rai T. P. Mukharji Bahadur 

G. K. Devdhar 
Chaudhari Chhaju Ram 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bhutan. 
J. H. R. Fraser, 

Lt.-Col. J. C. H. Leicester 
C. W. C. Carson 
J. N. Gupta, 


G. E. Soames 

H. C. Liddell 
A. G. Edie 

J. B. G. Smith 
D. L. Drake-Broekman 
D. M. Stewart 
R. Littlehailes 
J. A. Baker 

Lt.-Col. R. W. Macdonald 
C. S. Whitworth 
A. B. Briggs 

Lt.-Col. L. D,* E. Lenfestey 

J. E. Armstrong 

R. J. Hirst 

F. P. V. Gompertz 

Major A. G. Tresidder 

Captain (Temp. Major) A. F. R. Lumby 

P. L. Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
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Diwan Bahadur T. K. Mehta 
H. W. Nicholson 
A. G. Clow, I.C.S. 

W. D. It. Prentice, I.C.S. 

A. H. Lloyd, I.C.S. 

A. T. Stowell 
H. C. Gowan, I.C.S. 

Colonel C. C. Palmer 
J. Hezlett, I.C.S. 

G. T. Boag, I.C.S. 

C. W. A. Turner, I.C.S. 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Dunn, I.M.S. 

A. It. Astbury 

J. N. G. Johnson, I.C.S. 

Major C. E. T. Erskine 
It. O. Chamier 

E. H. Berthoud, I.C.S. 

It. A. Horton 

W. H. Doshl 

D. F. Mulla 
G. Morgan 

liao Bahadur Raja Hari Singh of Mahajan 

K. B. Chong 

F. W. Thomas 
Gurbar Shri V M. Surag 

G. G. Dey 

J* G. Beazley 
A. E. Gilliat 
It. H. Beckett 
T. B. Copeland 

F. G. Arnould 

C. S. C. Harrison 
A. H. Mackenzie 

G. A. Cocks 

Col. C. P. Gunter 
Prof. R. Coupland 
W. 8. Hopkyns. 

Lt.-Col. W. E. 0. Brad field 
Lt.-Col. L. Cook 
Lt.-Col. G. D. Franklin 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) It. R. Will 
Lt.-Col. J. Cunningham 

H. A. F. Metcalfe 

V. K. A. Aravamudha Ayangar 

S. D. Smith 

G. E. C. Wakefield 
Rai Bahadur B. D. Goenka 
Dr. H. G. Roberts 
Dr. J. A. Voelcker 
C. B. Pooley 

T. M. Lyle 

The Hon. Lieut.-Colonel H.S. Strong 

G. Macworth Young 

H. A. B. Vernon 
J. N. Roy 

J. F. Dyer 
William Mayes 
Lieut.-Colonel C. I. Brierly 
J. M. D. Wrench 
H. A. It. Delves 

H. N. Gangulee 
Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Neale 
Lieut.-Colonel L. E. L. Burne 
J. R. Dain, I.C.S. 

F. H. Fearnley Whittingtall 
Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Wright 
Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Broome 

E. F. Gunter 

J. A. Madan, T.C.S. 

F. W. H. Smith 
R. S. Finlow 
W. L. Scott 

H. T. Holland 

G. H. Stoker 


D. G. Lai. 

The Honb’le Lt -Col. H. R. N. Pritchard 
Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Din Ahmed 
Major-General R. W. Anthony. 

P. C. Tallents 
F. A. Hamilton 
C. A. Bentley 
Col. C. W. Chitty 
J. Coatman 
P. W. Marsh 
J. G. Acheson. 

J. D. V. Hodge. 

Lt.-Col. A. H. Palin. 

Major I). Polt. 

F. J. Playmen. 

T. A. L. S. O’Connor. 

F. V. Wylie. 

Captain H. Morland. 

J. McGlashan. 

M. Lea. 

J. Hormasji. 

Rai Bahadur Sk. Ghosh. 

Diwan Bahadur G. N. Chctti Garu. 

Lt.-Col. it. J. W. Heale. 

M. B. Cameron. 

A. N. L. Cater. 

F. A. Sashsa. 

M G. Hallett. 

A. J. Laine. 

1). J. Boyd. 

J. Clague. 

Col. G. W. Ross. 

W. S. Jannyavala V. N. Garu. 

T. Sloan. 

R. G. Grieve. 

S. Walker. 

M. Webb. 

H L. Newman. 

Col. W. V. Coppinger. 

B. C. Burt. 

Lt.-Col. A. F. Hamilton. 

.T. L. Sale. 

W. P. Roberts. 

Lt.-Col. J. C. More. 

S. B. Tcja Singh Malik. 

Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz. 

[ R. B. Kesho W. Brahma. 

Iv. B. Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchani. 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan, 1,187P, 
and for a iike purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It con¬ 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with India. 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 

H. M. the Queen of Norway 
H. R. H. the Princess Royal 
H. R. H. the Princess Victoria 
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H. M. The Queen of Roumania 

fl. II. H. Princess Beatrice 

The Ex-Duchess of Cumberland 

H. R. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) 

H. I. and R. H. Grand Duchess Cyril. 

Lady Patricia Ramsay 

H. Jd. the Princess Marie-Loulse 

Baroness Kinlosa 
Lady Jane Emma Crichton 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 
Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 
Dowager Marchioness of Dutferin and Ava 
H. H. Maharani of Cooch-Behar 
Marchioness of Lansdowne 
Baroness Harris 

Constance Mary Baroness Weolock 

H. H. Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H. H. the Maharani Sahlba of Udaipur 

Alice, Baroness Northcote 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthill 

The Lady Willingdon 

Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

H. H. Begum of Bhopa 

France Charlote, Lady Chelmsford 

Countess of Reading 

H. fl. Maharani Chinkoo Raja Sahiba Scindia 
Alijah Bahadur of Gwalior 
H. E. The Lady Irwin. 

H. H. The Maharani Regent of Travancore State 
Viscountess Goschen. 

instinctive Badges.—An announcement 
wus made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of 4 Diwan Bahadur 4 Sardar Bahadur’, 

4 Khan Bahadur‘Rai Bahadur *, 4 Rao Baha¬ 
dur ’, 4 Khan Sahib Rai Sahib 4 and 4 Rao 
Sahib*. Subsequently the following regula¬ 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued—(1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned Bhall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
rod with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 
states:—The Government of India have recently 
bad under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 


badge itself. When the miniatures are worn In 
conjunction with other deooratlons, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaiser-I-Hind 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other foroes in India. 

It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII v and on the reverse a laurel wreath enolrcl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal, lg inches In diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of ail war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon If in. wide, with 
blue edges f in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.—This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 

It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the starts surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but In the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con¬ 
sists of a 8tar of eight points, lg in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel In 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver. 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon lfr ta¬ 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India.— This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army 
Since 1879, however, any person European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi¬ 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-poiuted 
radiated star 1$ in. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
T % in. In diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is 1^ In. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre: 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend¬ 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional Allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Seoond the title of Bahadur, and an 
loxtra allowance of one rupee per day 
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Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— This 
wu instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “a non-com¬ 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal": but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kalsar-i-Bind. On the reverse 


is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath of 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath ; 
between the two wreaths is fcne inscription for 
meritorious servioe Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, If in. in diameter, 
is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon li in. wide. The medals Issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 
on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARD VS or GEORGIVS 


THE KAISAR-I 

This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—which 
was amended in 1001 and 1912—being as 
follows:—“Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Emptre, 
and taking also into consideration the ex¬ 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration." The decoration is styled 
“The ' Kalsar-i-HInd Medal for Public Ser¬ 
vice in India" and consists of two classes. 
The Medal is an oval shaped Badge or Deco¬ 
ration—in gold for the First ClaBS and in 
silver for the Second Class—with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words " Kaisar-l-Hind for Public Service 
In India;" It is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Khan Bhadur Nawab Sir 
Sahlbzada, K.C.I.E., M.L.A. 

Abdua Samad Khan of Rampur 
Aohariyar, Diwan Bahadur Tirumalal De3ik 
Achariyar, Diwan Bahadur V. Krishna 
Ayyangar Ramanuja 
Advani, M. S. 

Aivar, Mrs. Parvati Ammal Chandra Sekhara. 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allyn, Dr.(Mis8) Jessie Matilda, m.d. 

Aloysla, Rev. Mother Mary. 

Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnaroyan 
Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Archer, George Barnes 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. R. J. 

Ayyar, Dr. P. S. A. Chandrasekhara 
Baird-Smith, J. R. 

Balfour. Dr. Ida 
Banerjl, Sir P. C. 

Bandorawalla, N. M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev, L. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson m.d 
B arnes, Major Ernest 


'HIND MEDAL. 

Barton, Mrs. Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Rev. S. D. 

Beals, Dr., American Marathi Mission, Bombay 

Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

Bell, Lt.-Col. Charles Thornhill 

Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bertram, Rev. Father F, 

Bestall, A. H. 

Blkanir, Maharaja of 
Blngley, Major-General Alfred 
Blanche Annie, Sister 

Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 
Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Lautour 
Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 
Bose, Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna. 

Bott, Captain R. H. 

Brahmachari, Rao Bahadur U. N. 

Bramley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Denys DeSaumarez 
Brayne, Mrs. 

Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

B run ton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 
Bull, Henry Martin 
Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Buttler, Lady Anu Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr. 0. 0. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss S. 

Campion, John Montriou 
Carleton, Dr. (Miss) Jessie, m.d. 

Carleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carter, Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 
Castor, Lleut.-Col. R. H. 

Chand, Sakhi, Ral Bahadur 
Chand, Rai Bahadur L&la Tara 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, D, D. 
Chatterton, Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhurl, Raja Sarat Chandra Rat 
Ohetty, Dewars Bahadur K, P. Puttanna 
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Chltnavia. Sir Shankar Madho 
Chuts, Mrs. 

Coldstream. William 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherln Hormuzshaw 
Copeland. L'heodore Benfey 
Coppel, Right Rev. Bishop Francis Stephens 
Corbett, Capt. J. B. (Retd.) 

Cousens, Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Crosthwaite, The Rev. C. A. 

Crouch, H. N. 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 

Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathra 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can. A. W. 

Davis, Calel, 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, The Rev. C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davys, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Debl, Ravi Murari Kumari 
Devi, Maharani Parbaai 

deLotblniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Devdhar, G. K. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sabiba Luxmibai, 
Pavar of 

Dhingra, Dr. Beharl Lai 
Dobson, Mrs. Margaret 
Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdale, Rev. J. A. 

DuBern, Amedee George 
DuBern, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle. The Hon’ble Sir Archdale 
Edgley, N. G. A. 

Evans, The Rev. J. C, 

Fargetson, Father A. 

Farrer, Miss E. M. 

Fatina Sidhika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. E. A. 

Francis. Edward Belcham 
Frindt-Moller, C. F. 

Garu, Diwan Bahadur D. Seshagirl Rao Pantulu 
Garu, Diwan Bahadur M. Ram&chandra Rao 
Pantulu 

Garu, Diwan Bahadur Raghupatl Venkata- 
ratnam Nayudu 
Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanatb 
GUlmore, The Rev. David Chandler 
Glazebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 
Gordon, The Rev. D. R. 

Goschen, Viscountess 
Graham, Miss A. S. 

Gregory, Brother 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
Graham, Mrs. Kate 
Grattan, Colonel Henry William 
Gritlln, Miss E. 

Guilford. The Rev. E. (with Gold Bar) 

Guyer, H. C. 

Gwyther, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 


Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick ; 

Halliday, Rev. R. j. 

Hamilton. Major Robert Edward Archibald 
Hankin, E. H. 

Hanson, The Rev. O. 

Harper, Dr. R. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Vere 

Harvey, Miss R. 

Batch. Miss Sarah Isabel 
Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Henrietta, Mother 
Hey, Miss D. C. deLay 
Hibberd, Miss J. F. 

Hickinbotham. The Rev. J. H. 
Higginbotham, S. 

Hildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 
Holmes, Major J. A. H. 

Holderness, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H. T. 

Home, Walter 
Hopkins, Mrs. Jessie 
HormusjJ, Dr. S. C. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, m.d. 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hoyland, John Somerwell 
Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Husband, Major James 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J. 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuart 
Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

[rvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 
[ves, Harry William iMaclean 
[yer, Diwan Bahadur C. S. 

Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 
Jackson, Rev. W. H. 

James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 

Jamiet Ral, Diwan Bahadur 

Jankibai 

Jehanglr, Mrs. Cowasji 
Jenvier, Rev. C. A. R. 

Jerwood, Miss H. D. 

Josephine, Sister 

Kamribal, Shri Rani Saheba, of Jasdan. 
Kaye, G. R. 

Kelly, The Rev. E. W. 

Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 
Kerr, Rev. George McGlashan 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Kuli 
KhaD,Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsch, Dr Louis 
Ko, Taw Sein 

Kotharl, Sir Jehanglr Hormusjl 
Kugelberg, Dr. C. F. 

Lamb, The Hon’bJe Sir Richard Amphlett 
Lant, The Rev. W. E. 

Lee, Mrs. 

Lee Ah Yain 

Lindsay, D’Arcy 

Ling; Miss Catharine Frances 

Longmire, Miss Mary 

Loubiere, Rev. Father E. F. A. 

Lovett, The Hon'ble Mr. Harrington Verney 
Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 
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Luck, Wilfred Henry 
Lukis, Lady 
Lyall, Prank Frederick 
Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steel 
Mae Lean, Rev. J. H. 

Mocnaghten, Mr. F. M. 

Macwatt, Major-General Robert Charles 
Madhav Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahant of Emar Math, Purl 
Malegaon, Raje of 
Mai vi, Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Maneckchand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr. Harold 
Manners-Smith, The Hon'ble Mr. Francis 
St. George 
Marie, Rev. Mother 
Mary of St. Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father. 

Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 
Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. R. 

MoNeel, The Rev. John 
Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Iravati. 

Melklejohn, Miss W. J. 

Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 
Miller, The Rev. William 

Mlnto, Dowager, Countess of. C. I. 

Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Monahan, Mrs. Tda 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Morrison, F. E. 

Morgan, George 
Muir, Rev. E. 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therese 
Mulye, V. Krishnarao 
Nariman. Dr. Temulil Bhikaji 
Narslnghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv Kun 
war Sahiba of 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 

Nichols, The Rev. Dr. Charles Alvord 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nlsbet, John 
Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev. E. S. 

O’Byrne, Gerald John Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J. P. 

O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh,Maung Ba (alias) Ahmedullah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O'Meara, Major Eucrene John 
Padfleld, The Rev. W. H. G. 

Parakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Purshottam 
Pears, S. D. 

Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfumi, The Rev. L. C. 

Pettlgara, Khan Bahadur Kavasjl Jamshedji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby • 

Plckford, Alfred Donald 
Plggot, Miss R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan Georgs 
Ptttendrigh, Rev. G. 

Plamondeo, Rev. Mother S. C. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. 0. W. 

Poyuder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 


Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W. 0. 

Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raja Bahadur 
Reading, Countess of 
Reed, Miss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Mr. Thomas 
Rivington, Th3 Rev. Canon, 0. s. 

Roberts. Dr. H. G. 

Rose-Greenfleld (Miss) 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Reinbold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Babu Harendra Lai 
Ruddle, Mrs. M. I. 

Samthar, Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 

Sanjiva Rao Mrs. Padma Bai 

Sarabhai Ambalal 

Sawday, Rev. G. W. 

Schofield, Miss M. T. 

Schuoren, Rev. Father T. T. Vander 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 

Scott, Rev. W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Schuyler, Mrs. Elsie Harris 
Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Semple, Lieut.-Coionel Sir David 
Sharp, Henry 
Sharp?, Rev. E. D. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
She.ard, E. 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Dldsbury 
Shillidy, The Rev. Joan 
Shore, Lieut.-Coionel Robert 
Shoubridge, Major Charles Albanlyrevis 
Singh, Munshl A jit 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Mrs. A. C. 

Smith, Lieut.-Coionel Henry 
Smith, S. 

Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

St. Lucie. Reverend Mother 
Stampe, William Leonard 
Stanes. Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L. A.(with bat) 

Stephens, The Rev. F. C. 

Stokes, Dr. William 
Stratford, Miss L. M. 

Surat Kuar, Rani Sahiba 
Sutherland, Rev. W. S. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Talati, Edalji Dor&bji 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr, Herbert F. Lecbmere 
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Thakral, Lala Mu! Chund 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss B. 

Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall, Christian 
Todhunter, Lady Ellis 

Tucker, Lieut.-Col. William Hancock 
Tydeman, E. 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle with Gold 
Bar 

Tyrrell, Lieuti-Col. Jasper Robert Joly 
Vadakke Kurupam Parukutti Netyarammal 
Vaidyauatha Seshagiri Ayyar, Avergal, M. R. 
Ry., Tiruchendurai 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaugnan. Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Charles Seoelke 

Venugopala, Raja Bahadur 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria Sister Mary 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walker, Lady Fanny 

Walter, Major Albert Elijah 

Wanless, Mr. W. J. 

Wir.rd, Lieut-Col. Eliacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, Rev. J. 

Webb, Miss M. V. 

Westcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whipham, Miss F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Wilkinson. Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
Willingdon, The Lady 
Wilson-Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady. 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Young, Dr. E. L. 

Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham¬ 
mad 

Abdul Fatah Moulvl Saiyed 
Abdul Gliani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 
Abdul Hussein 
Abdul Kadir 
Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdulla, Miss Isabella 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 
Abul Hussain 

Acharlyar, Mrs. Sita Tiruvenkata 

Agha Mohamed Khalil-Bin-Mohamed Karim 

Ahmad, Capt. Dabiruddin 

Ahmad, Mr. Mukhtar 

Alfred, Miss A. 

All Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
A Uadi Krishnaswami Ayyar 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

Alien, Miss Maud 

Ammal, Rishiyr Suorahmanya Ayyar Subbu 
Laksbml 
A mar Nath; Lala 
Amar Singh 
Amelia, Rev. Mother 
Anastesie, Sister • 


Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 
Anstie-Smith, Rev. G. 

Antia, Jamshedji Merwanji 
Antia, J. D. 

Appaswami, Mrs. S. E. 

Arndt, Mrs. Phylis Evelyn 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, lady Constance 
Attavar, Balkrishna Chetty Avergal 
Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 

Ayyar. Tiruvarur Swarn!oath Ramaswaml. 

Aziz Husalr Khan Sahib Mir 
Baird, San Ba Miss E. E. 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Balbhadra Dass Mlrhoutra 
Ball, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 
Ballantine, W. J. H. 

Banerjee, Abinash Chandra 
Banerji. Professor Jamini Nath 
Bano, Khanem Saheba Farhet 
Bapat, Miss Mannebai 
Bapat, RisaJdar Sadashlva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Bliasett 
Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 
Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 
Barton, Miss E. G. 

Barton, Mrs. Sybil 
Baw, U. San 
Bawden, Rev. S. D. 

Beadon, Dr. M. O’Brien 

Reatson-Bell. The Rev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K.O.S.I., K.C.I.E. 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 

Benjamin, Joseph 

Bertie, Albert Clifford 

Best, James Theodore 

Bhagwaudas, Bai Zaoerbai 

Bhajan Lai 

Bhan, Lala Udhal 

Bhatia, Mr. Biharilal 

Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 

Bhutt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 

Bidikar, Shankar Vithal Blhari Lai, Babu Bii j 

Bigge, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 

Biharl Lai 

Bfrla, Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Eirney, Mrs. S. D. 

Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 
Bissett, Miss Mary Ronald 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Blackham, Lieut.-Colonel Robert James 

Blackmore, Hugh 
Blackwood, John Ross 
Blair, The Rev. J. C. 

Blenklnsop, Edward Robert Kaye 

Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 

Borah, B&linarayan 
Bose, Miss Kiroth 
Bose, Miss Mona 
Bottlng, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Brander, Mrs .Isabel 
Bray Lady 
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Bremner. Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brij Blhari Lai 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 

Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Mrs. Jean. 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 
Bunter, J. P. 

Burt, Bryce Chudleigb 
Burton, Miss 
Butt. Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah 
Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan,H. W. 

Cama, Dr. Miss Feany. 

Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Rate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 

Campbell,The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 

Gassols, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 

Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 

Ceoilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakravarti, Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 

Chalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterji, AnadiNath 
Chatterjee, Mrs. Omila Bala 
Chettv, Mr. Carnapaty Vankata Krlabnaswami 
Chetti Garu, Diwan Bahadur Gopathy 
Narayanaswami. 

Chetti, Mrs. C. K. 

Chirag Din, Seth 
Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Rarnidhan 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clarke, Miss Flora 
Claypole, Miss Henrietta 
Clerk, Miss M. 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Cleur, A. F. 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coelho, V. A. 

Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Josiah Waters 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 
Cottle, Mrs. Adela 
Coutts, J. E. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Grow, Charles George 
Crozier, Dr. J. 

Cumming, James William Nlcol 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev. William 
DaCosU, Miss Zilla Edith 


Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 

DaGama, Accacio 

D’Albuquerque, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. Georgo James 
Das, Ram Lala 
Das, Niranjan 
Dass, Malik Narain 
Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Prltha 

Davidson, Captain D. J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 

Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 

DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
De Penning, Capt. H. F. 

Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 
Dew, Lady 

DeWachter, Father Francis Xavier 
Dewes, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dhanpat Ram, Rai Sahib 
Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dip Singh, Thakur 
Dockrell, Major Morgan 
Dodson, Dr. E. I. 

Drake, Miss Joan. 

Drummond, Rev. C. C. 

Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwatl Charan 
Dun, Miss L. E. 

Dunk, Mrs. M. R. 

Durjan Singh, Ltao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Hamam 
Dwane, Mrs. Mary 
Eaglesome, George 

Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Edic, Mrs. M. L. 

Edward. R. 

Ekambarara Pillai, T. 

Elliot, Mrs. 1. B. 

Elwes, Mrs. A. 

Emily, Sister Edith 
Ennis, Miss E. J. 

Esch, Dr. C. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredlg 
Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 

Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farldoonjl, Mrs. Hiila 
Famre, Mrs. K. 

Farzand Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, Kazl Salyld 
Faub, Sister L. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Mary 
Fazal Elahi, Mrs. R. S. 

Fee Grade, E. S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Fernandes, Father Muller’s Charitable. Institution 
F french. Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H, M. 

Fisk, MissN. B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. E. H. 

Flash man, Thomas Charles 
Flemina, Sister Mary 
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F»nt, ~r. E. 

Kogneni, Rev. J. P. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev, Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Lieut. P. 

Foulkes, R. 

Fox, Alfred Charles* 

Frances, Sister Jane 
Francis, W. 

Franklin, Miss M. H. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Fyson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dutt 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Gabriel, Ephraim Manasseh 
Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamsetji 
Garthwaite, Liston 
Gas", Rev. J. 

Gaskell, W. 

Gateley, Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Ghose,Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. N. 

Ghulam Bari, Mrs. 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Glffard, Mrs. Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R. J. 

Glanville, Miss R. E. 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm George 
Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gorman, Patrick James 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhuj 
Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut.-Colonel John Weymlrs 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Grant, The Rev. John 
Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyss 
Gravely, Mrs. Martha Booth 
Gray, Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greanv, Peter Mawe 

g reenfield. Miss R. 
reenwood, D. A. 


Greg, L. H. 

Grlessen, Albert Edward Pierre. 
Gulliford, The Rev. Henry 
Gumbley. Mr Douglas 
Gune, Trimbak Raghunatb 
Haaf, Rev. E. A. 

Hadow, Rev. Frank Burness 
Haidar, Subadar Ghulam 


Haiyatl Malik 
Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss C. 

Haxendra Kumar Cliakrabaitl. 

Harper,-The Rev. A. E. 

Harris, Miss A. M; 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Mrs. M. F. 

Harrison, Robert Tull Is 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 

Haworth, Lieut.-Col. Sir. Lionel Berkeley Holt 

Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 

Hayes, Captain P. 

Hayness. A. G. 
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Henry, Sister E. 

Hibbard, Miss J. F. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 
Hill, Eliott 
Hodge, Rev J. Z. 

Hoff. Sister, W. J. K. 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, S.J. 
Hogg, Harry William 
Hogg. Miss B. K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major Hvla Napier 
Holdforth, Miss E. J. 

Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel. 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 
Homer, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
’hflope, Dr. Charles Henry Standlsb 
Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 

Htin Kyaw, Mung 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Miss Lizbeth Bell 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 

Ibrahim. Maulvi Muhammad 

Ihsan All 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Ireland, The Rev. W. F 
Iyer, Subharayappa Rama 
.lackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson. Mrs. K. 

Jaijee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

Jamna Prasari. 

Jamshed Dadabhai MunsilT 
Jervis, Mrs. Edith 
Jlvanandan 

Joglelcar, Rao Bahadur Ganesii VoLkatesh 
John, Rev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, Rev. D. E. 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John rengwern 
Jones,. Mrs. A. V. 

Joshee, D. L. 

Jones, Mrs. V. i'. Ji. 

Joseph, The Rev. Mother Mary, 

Joshi, Naiayan Malhar 
•Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joti Prasad, Laia 
Jot! Ram 
Joyce, Mrs. E. L. 

Tudd. <\ r 
J ugal das, M. 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, MrB. 

Kaiubava, Azam Kesarkhan 
Knnow, Yasuf 

| Kanga, Mrs. 

KapadL., M. K. 

' Kapadia, Miss Motiba) 

Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 

Karve, Dhondo Keshav 
Keene, Miss H. 

Kekhushro. Dr. Sorabjl Sethna 
Kelavkar. Miss Krishnabai 
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Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Bleauor Sarab 
Kemp. V. N., The Rev. 

Ker, Thomas 
Khamliena Sallo 

Khan, Hon. Lleut-Nawab Jamshed All 
Khan. Mrs. 

Kharafaedji, Mias 8. K. 

Khujoorina, Nadirsbab Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath. Lala 
King, Miss Elsie 
King, Rev. Dr. R. A. 

Ring, Robert Stewart 
Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashinath 
Kitohin, Mrs. M. 

Knight, H. W. 

Knollys, Lieut.-Cot Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothewala, Mulla Yusuf All 
Krever, Lleut.-Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Krishnan, Rao Bahadur Kottayi 
Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Kumaran, P. L. 

Lajja Ram 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan. 

Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambourn, Q. E. 

Lang, John 

Langhorne, Frederick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborne 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Laughlin, Miss L. H. M. 

Laurence, Captain Henry Bundle 
Lawrence Henry Staveley 
Lear, A. M. 

Lesfle-Jones, Leycester Hudson 
Levi, Miss S. E. 

Lilawati, Miss 


Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionet 
Marshall, W. J. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 

Mary, Sister Eleanor 

Marzban, Phirozshah Jehanglr, J. P. 

Masanl, Rustam Pestonjl 
Mathias, P. F. 

Maung Maung 
McCarthy, Lady. 

McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald. Joseph James 
McGuire, Hugh William 
McIIwrick, Leslie 
Mckce, Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Lear mouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, m.d. 

McNeil, Miss Mr. W. H. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Slla* 

Mederlet, Rev. Father E. 

Mehta, Mrs. Homia, m.b.b, 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Vaikuntral Lallubha) 

Menesse, N. H. 

Mill, Miss C. R. 

Miller, Capt. L. G. 

Mlrikar, Narayanrao Yeshwant 
Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 
1 Mitcboson, Miss 
Mitra, Mrs. Dora 
i Mitter, Mrs. 

Modi, D. M. 

Mohammed Khan 
) Moitra. Akhoy Kumar 
Mon, U. 

; Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
, Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursmg Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 


Little, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ellizabeth 
Lloyd, Mrs. E. M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Marie. 

Locke, Robert Henry 
Longhurst, Miss H. G. 

Lorimer, Mrs. 

Low, Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Lund, George 
MaoAlister, The Rev. G. 

Maok&y, Rev. J. S. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina 
MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Macleod, LJeut.-Oolonel John Norman 
MaoKellar. Dr. Margaret 
Macknee, H. C. 

Macphail, Miss Alexandrlna Matilda 
Macphall, The Rev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasji 
Maddox, Lleut.-Colonel Ralph Henry 
Madeley. Mrs. E. M. 

Ma ho turned Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J. W. 

Mandayam Anandapillai Tlrunarayana Achara* 
riyar 

MasaoAn* Esmall Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 


j Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
1 Moor house. Rev. H. A. D. 

; Morrison, Miss M. H. 

I Motilal, Seth of Plparia 
1 Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
j Mozumdar, Jadn Natb 

j Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conjecvaram Maoickam, 
Mugaseth, Dr. K. D. 

Muhammad Usman Sahib. 

Mukharji, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Mukerjl, Babu Harl Mohan 
Mukerji, Rai Saliib A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphv, Edwin Joseph 
Mya, U. Po. 

Nag, Mrs. Sast Mukbl 
Nal mullah. Mobamed 
Nand Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
I N a rain, Har 

| Narayan Canaji Rao, Rao Saheb 
Narayanjee Laljee 
Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 
1 Nariman, Khan Bahadur Mauekji Kharsedjl 
• Navalkar, Miss Ruby 
' Nasrulla Khan, Mhpa 
Naylor, Miss N.F , f 

Nayudu. Rao Sahib Gudalore Ranganayakulu. 
Neill, Rev. C. 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
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O^Brien, Lieut.-Colonel Edward 
O'Conor, Brian Edward 
O’Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 

Oi£?*Honorary Captain Charles Henry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

Outram. The Rev. A. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Bertha 
pal, Rao Bahadur Ananta Krishna 
Pal. Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Major Randle Harry 
Park, The Rev. George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. R. J 
Parsons, Ronald 

Patef,*Khan^liahadur Barjorji Dorabji, o.l.E. 
Patel, K. G. 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 
Pearce, W. R* 

Pearson, E. A. 

Penn, The Rev. W. 0. 

Penner, Rev. Peter Abraham 
Perroy, Rev. Father 
Petlgara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
Phadke, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret 
PhelpQ, Mrs. Maude Marion 
Philip, Mrs. A. J. 

Pearce, Miss M. M. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss R. 

Plggott, C. W. 0 M. 

PUlay, Chinnappa Singaravaul 
Pirn. Mrs. Ranee 

Plnney, Major John Charles Dlgby 
Pintd, Miss Preclosa 
Pltamberdas, LaxmidaB 
Pittar, D. A. 

Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chictele 
Po Kyaw. , . _ . ,, 

Pollete-Roberts, Miss Adelaide 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Posnelt, Miss E. 

Powell, John . 

Prabhu, Anantrao Raghunath 

Prance, Miss 0. , 

Prasad, Capt. Tulsl, of Nepal 

Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev. Eustace Dickinson 

Prideaux, Frank Winckworth Austice 

Provost, Father F. 

Purshotamdas Thakurdas 
Pyo, Maung Tet 
Hal, Babu Ram Kinkar 
Raikes, Mrs, Alice . , 

Halt, Miss Helen Anna MacdoraW 
Rafadnya, R. N, 


Ram, LtU Diyali 
Ram Lala Kanshi 
Ram Singh. M.v.o. 

Ram, Rai Bahadnr Raizada 
Ramaswami, Rao Saheb Colattur 
Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagauri, m.b.e. 

Ramgopal, Mailani, Seth 
Rangaswaml Brahuspathi, Dr. 

Ranjlt Singh 

Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Rattan Chand 
Ratanjl Dinshah Dalai 
Rattans! Mulji 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Math 
Rebeiro, Louis John Alfred 

Reed, Lady 

Reese, The Rev. Thomas Willoughby (also Bar) 
Richards, Mrs. H. F. 

Richardson. Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
Bleu, Rev. Father Peter John 
Rivenburg, The Revd. Dr. 

Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, Mrs. H. 

Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J. W 
Robilliard, H. 

Robinson, Lieut .-Colonel William Henry Banner 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril R. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rokade, Mrs. Janabal 
Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Rukhmabai, Dr. Mise 
Rulach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rustomji Faridoonji 
Rutherford. Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Saba wa la, Mrs. Bapsy 
Sackett, Mrs. E. 

Sadiq, Shams-ud-din 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
Sahai, Ram 
Sahan Ram Kali 

SaSJuJnSSSlb Tsmallji Ablul Hu«.»o 
Salamattulali, Capt. Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 

Samuels, Joseph _ 

Sftvldgo, Rev. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Schultze,’ The*Rev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 
Scotland, Lteut.-Colonel David Wltoon 

Sen, Dr. P. C. 

Shah, Babu Lai Behari 
Shah, Monaraed Kamal. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur 
Shkrifa Hamid Abdul All, Mrs. 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 

Miu^erfoion’Peretval Vancontr# 
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Siddens, Mrs. 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Simkins, Charles Wylkins 
:i monsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Mias J. P, 

Simpson, Mrs. 

Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 
Singh, Apjl Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kesho 
Singh, Babu Ramdhari 
Singh, Bhai Ganga 
Singh, Bhai Lehua 
Singh .Bhai Takhut 
Siugh, Makkhan 
Siugu ; Key, p L. 

Slagu, i<ad Bahadur Sundar 

Singh, Rukhmina 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Gurdit 

Singh, Sitla Bakah 

Singh, G. Sber 

Singh, Bohan 

Singhe, Miss L. N. V. 

Sisingi, J. 
small. Miss J. M. 

8mith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Prederich William Amhery 

Smith, Miss Katherine Mabe 

Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr James 

Spencer, Mrs. E.M. 

Sri Ram Kunwar 
Stanley, Mrs. S. A. 

Btarte, Oliver Harold Eaptist 
Steel, Alexander 
Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 

Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 

Stewart, Thomas 

Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Effie, m.d. 

St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 
8t. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Strutbon. Rev. H. H. 

Stuart, Dr. {Miss) Gertrude 
Sultan Ahmed Khan 
Sunder Lai ; 

Sundrabai, Bal 
Susie, Miss Sorabjl 
Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Swalnson, Miss Florence 

Swift, Miss Eva, 

Swlndiatt, C. H. 

Swinhoe, R. C. J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Symes, Miss Kathleen Mabel 
Symons, Mrs. Mary JLangharne 


Talyarkhau, Mrs. M. 

Taleyaixhan, Mr. Manekshah Oawasha 
Talib Mahdl Khan, Malik 

Iambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, Mr. S. K. 

T rr, Mrs. 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux 
Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, John Norman 

Tha, Maung Po 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Thein, Maung Po 

Theobald, Miss 
Thimmayya, Mrs. K. S. 

Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 

Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alice 

Thompson, R. C. 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thungamma, Miss Bolar 
Tilak, H. Vishwanath. 

Timothy, Samuel ' 

Tomkins, Lionel Linton 
Tonkinson, Mrs. Edith 
Tudball, Miss Emma 
Turner, Mrs. Vera 
Udipl Rama Rao, Rao Sahib 
Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Vail, C. E. 

Vajifdar, Mrs. Horrausji Maneckjf 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Capt.C. R. 

Varma, Babu Maliendra Deo 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar 
Viavesvaraya, Mokshagundam 
Vurghcse, Diwau Bahadur George Thoi las 
Wait, William Robert liamilton 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Wakeman, Mrs. E. 

Walayatullah.Klian Bahadur Hafiz Muhamma 
Walewalker, P. Baburao 
Waller, Frederick Chighton 
Walters, Miss W. E. 

Ward, Mr. W. A. P. 

Warhurst, Capt. A. E. 

Warren, Miss Rosamund, 

War»9. Donald Home 
Webb-Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weigliell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western, Miss Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs.Rosa 
WhPe. Miss J. 

Wiluman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Wilson, Francis Henry 
Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret 

Wince, Miss Jane 

Wise man, Capt. Charles Sheriffe 

Wiser, Mrs. C. V. 

Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Woodward, Dr. Miss Ade aide 

Wright, Mrs. B. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wynasa, Mrs. Ada 
Yerbury, Dr. «*• 

Vmmo. hr. M. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

The announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar this was not permitted, ho stripped off his own 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 1 clothing to keep the wounded officer warmer 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which I and stayed with him till just before dark when 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 1 he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the award of that decoration to the following j the first wounded officer back to the main' 
Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan* 1 trenches, and than, returning with a stretcher 
129th Baluchis.—On 31st October 1914, at carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 1 fleent example of courage and devotion to 
charge of the detachment having been wound- his officers. 

ed, and the other gun put out of action by j sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry — 
a shell. Sepoy Khudadad, though himself For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
wounded, remained working his gun until all j duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
the other five men of the gun detachment had i Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
been killed. the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound np the 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
Rifles —For great gallantry on the night of' his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubert, to very heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- j nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren-! shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
ches and, although wounded in two places in side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the for assistance and brought the officer Into safety. 
ilrsi to push round each successive traverse, in i MoI . c . „ 

the face of severe lire from bombs and rifles at N aic ^ Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis. For 
rin«»p<st ranffp I ra0s * conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 

_ . ' , _ . I machine-gun section in an exposed position in 

Subadar ( then Jnmadar ) Mir Dast, f r0 nt of and covering a gap In our new line with- 
55th Cokes Rifles.—Bor most conspicuous j n yar( j a 0 f the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
bravery and great ability at Yprcs on 26th tion. jj e beat 0 ff three counter-attacks, and 
April 1915, when he led his platoon with forked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 0X cept two belt-fillers, had become casualties, 
wards collected various Parties 01 the Regi- For three hours he held the gap under very 
ment (when 110 British Officers were lelt) and heavy Are while it Was being made secure, 
kept them under his command until the retire- when hig gun waa kn0 cked out by hostile 
ment w r as ordered Jamadar Mir Dast subse- he and his two belt-flUcrs held their 
quently on this day displayed remarkable ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw, 
courage in helping to carry eight Bntioh and j With three men sent to assist him he then 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to j brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
very heavy fire. severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 2-3rd Gurkha Rifles.- ally, he himself returned and removed all re* 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations maining arms and equipment except two shovels, 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis- But for his great gallantry and determination our 
sart. When himself wounded, on tho 25th Sep- line must have been penetrated by the enemy, 
tember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier _ _ . . „ . . 

of the 2nd Leicestershire Regiment behind the ^ anc t ef v’ 
first line German trench, and though urged by ; 7“*,°!; l P°j£ c°nsplcuous braveryy and devotion 
the British soldier to save himself, no remained to duty 111 thrice J C ¥TX a Si e8 h?n!i 9 

with him all day and night. In the early morn- between the 1 m 11 r 

irg of the 26th September, in misty weather, he q V*} r f ers,a . < J ls f an *u 
brought him out through the German wire, and, which was unde r the observation and he; 

retard 1 IV" ° place ° f COm P ar ? t ! V i nn ^‘h nIS.1? 

returned ana ...... *•;.*"«-- “•““•T"; hls horse was shot, and he was compelled to 

finish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rdGurkha 

Rifles.—For conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine (ran which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No. 1 of the Lewis gun party opened Are and was 
shot immediately. Without a moment's hesi¬ 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
or! the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire op the eqemy bQipberp 


one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s Are 
Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, 
41st Dogras.—-Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him Into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and In which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Regi ment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
diwtant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with blip on hip ba$k at opce. W r hen 
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and riflemen lu front of him, he silenced their 
lire, lie kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Lancers.—For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
38rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 Infantry, without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 


to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles.—For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en¬ 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis.—For 
devotion and bravery “quite beyond all 
praise" in Waziristan on 10thApril, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havild&rs had been killed or disabled he strug¬ 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
Insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhausted through three hours* 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A.—British Subjects. 

1. British Indian passports are issued only 
to(1) British subjects by birth, (2) wives and 
widows of such persons, (3) British subjects by 
naturalization and (4) British-protected per¬ 
sons. 

2. The Indian Passport Regulations do not 
require persons to be in possession of passports j 
for icavmg India, but as practically every other 
country requires travellers to be in possession ! 
of passports before they are allowed to land at 
the port of such country, travellers are advised ] 
to obtain passports before embarkation. Mem-1 
bers of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of the Indian Marine Service travelling j 
on duty and members of the families of such ! 
perrons when travelling to the United Kingdom 1 
on military entitled passages need not hav^! 
pae sports. 

8. Passports are not required for journeys by 
sea from Bombay to ports in India or to 
Burma or Ceylon ; nor do natives of India travel¬ 
ling to the Federated Malay States or the Strait 
Settlements require passports unless they propose 
to continue their journey onward. 

4. In order to obtain a passport, an appli- j 
cation form (showing, among other things, 
the reasons for the proposed journey) should be 
filled In by the applicant and the applicant’s 
declaration certified by a Political Officer, Magis 
sfcrate, Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not 
below the rank of Superintendent, or Notary j 
Public resident in India. Copies of the form 1 
can be obtained from any District Magistrate, 
from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, by 
post from the Passport Officer to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Passport Office, or Iron* any of the leading) 


Banking and Shipping Agents in Bombay. Small 
duplicate unmounted copies of the photograph 
of the applicant and a fee of Rs. 3 should be for¬ 
warded with the application form. Fees are 
not accepted in stamps or by cheque. 

5. The application form when filled in should 
either bo posted with the photographs and fee 
to the Passport Officer to the Government of 
Bombay, or should be presented at the Passport 
Office, Bombay. 

6. The Passport Office in Bombay is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat. The office is open from 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily, except on Saturdays 
when it closes at 1 p.m. and on Sundays and 
public holidays. 

7. As a passport is valid for five years, there 
is no objection to anyone applying for a passport 
weeks or even months in advance of the date 
of sailing and much inconvenience will be avoid 
ed by early application. A notice of at least 
four days should be given for the preparation 
of a new passport and at least two days for 
an endorsement, renewal or visa. The Passport 
Officer cannot issue passports outside office 
hours and as the preparations of a passport 
takes time, applicants who postpone application 
to the last moment do so at their risk. 

Iraq. 

8. Members of His Majesty's Naval, Military 
or Air Forces or of the Indian Marine Service 
in uniform and bona fide Muhammadan pilgrims 
(Haj or Zair) holding individual pilgrim passes 
do not require passports for their journey 
to Iraq. All other travellers must be in posses¬ 
sion of national passports and visas for Iraq. 
In the absence of Iraq Consular Officers in 
India, visas for Iraq are granted by Passport 
Issuing Authorities in India on behalf of the 
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Iraq Government subject to the conditions 
stated below. The Iraq visas are of two 
kinds—Ordinary, valid for all entries into Iraq 
during a period of twelve months; and Transit, 
valid for a single journey only, allowing for 
stay of not more than fifteen days in Iraq, 
The fee for these visas is the same as for British 
visas —vide paragraph 17 below. Iraq national 
passports are valid for return to that country 
without any further visa or endorsement. 

Except in the case of bona fide tourists, busi¬ 
ness representatives and employees of well estab¬ 
lished firms and persons with definite guarantee 
of employment in Iraq, visas for Iraq will not 
be granted without the previous permission of 
the Iraq Government. The Passport Offices 
will on request, ask for this permission by post 
or, if the applicant is prepared to defray the cost 
by cable. Applicants must state clearly the 
nature of their business and give one or ' more 
references in Iraq to enable the local authorities 


to make inquiries regardig the purpose of their 
journey. 

With the exception of tourists who may 
remain for three months in Iraq without regis¬ 
tration, all persons are required to obtain a 
“ permis do sejour ” from the police within 
fifteen days of their arrival in Iraq. Travellers 
are also warned that before departure from 
Iraq even on a transit visa they must obtain a 
passport endorsement of departure. 

Egypt. 

9. In the absence of Egyptian Consular 
Officers in India visas for Egypt are granted by 
Passport Issuing Authorities in India on behalf 
of the Egyptian Government. The fee for 
these visas is the same as for British visas —vide 
paragraph 17 below. Applicants for non-transit 
visas for Egypt should be able to produce evi¬ 
dence to show that they are in possession of 
ample and independent means or are the agents 
of houses of business of good standing or have 
secured permanent employment in Egypt. In 
all other cases the previous permission of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Egypt is necessary 
for the visit. Holders of the new-form Egyptian 
passports do not reqidre visas to return to 
Egypt. 

10. Kestrictions also exist on travel to various 
parts of the British Empire, and to certain 
foreign countries. Among these may be men¬ 
tioned Australia, Canada, Mexico, Mahommerah 
and Abadan, New Zealand, Palestine, Southern 
Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, South West 
Africa and the United States of America. The 
restrictions apply particularly to Indians. De¬ 
tailed particulars with respect to each country 
will be supplied on application. 

Foreign Countries. 

II Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countries require, after issue, the visa of 
the Consul concerned. The addresses of the 
foreign consulates in Bombay will be found 
in the appendix below. Visas are, however, 
not necessary for Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Italy, 
-Liechtenstein, Luxemberg, Norway, Portugal, 
oarro, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland, provided 
the names of these countries are entered on the 
passport by a British Passport-issuing authority. 


Renewal, 

12. A passport is valid for five years from 
the date of issue and is renewable for a further 
period of from one to five years at the option 
of the holder; but in no case can a passport be 
extended beyond ten years from the original 
date of issue. On expiration of this period, or, 
if at any time the space provided for visas is 
covered and the holder wishes to travel to 
countries for which fresh visas are required a 
new passport must be obtained. Application for 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form, 
copies of which may be had from any of the 
officers mentioned in paragraph 4 above. The 
fee for renewals is Re. l for each year, or portion 
of a year, for which the passport is renewed 

Endorsements 

13. A passport is valid only for the country 
or countries endorsed on it and fresh endorse¬ 
ments from a British Passport authority are 
not needed during the validity of the passport 
for subsequent journeys to these countries. 
Fresh endorsements may, however, be obtained 
on the passport for additional countries. Pass* 
ports endorsed as valid for the British Empire 
are also available for travelling to territories 
under British protection or mandate, not how¬ 
ever including Palestine and Iraq, for which 
countries the passport must be specifically en¬ 
dorsed. 

Marriage. 

14. A lady on marriage or rc-marriagc re¬ 
quires a fresh passport. 

15. Jn the case of a joint passport issued ill 
favour of a husband and wife, the latter cannot 
travel alone on it, but should take out a fresh 
passport, surrendering the joint passport for 
cancellation of her name from it. 

B.—Foreigners. 

16. Foreigners proceeding direct to their 
own country,or to, or through, any other foreign 
country or countries do not require a British 
visa on their passports. The nationals of the 
following countries do not require a British 
visa for travelling to the United Kingdom. The 
concession also applies to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain British Dominions and 
Colonics and information on this point can 
be obtained from the Passport Officer. The 
concession does not apply to India. 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ger¬ 
many, Holland, Iceland, Italy, Liechtenstein, 
Luxemburg, Norway, Portugal, Sarro, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

17. Foreigners who are subjects of the 
countries shown in the appendix below and 
who are travelling to British territories for 
which a British visa is necessary should first 
obtain passports from their consular represen¬ 
tatives and should then present them to the 
Passport Officer for visa, together with a written 
statement of the reasons for the journey. British 
visas are of two kinds, viz., the Non-transit and 
Transit. The fees for these are Rs. 5-8-0 and 
Re. 0-9-0, respectively, except In the caso of 
nationals of state which levy higher fees, when 
the retaliatory scale of fees will be applied. 
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18. Other foreigners should apply for Identity 
certificates through the Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, or, where such foreigners reside in 
the mofussil, through the District Magistrate 
of the district in which they are residing. Small 
duplicate copies of the applicant's photograph 
should accompany the application. The tee 
for an Identity Certificate is Its. 1-8-0. 

ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN 


Oriental Studies. 


19. The holder of a foreign passport who has 

obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authority outside India for a. destination which 
involves "landing in. or passing through, India 
does not need a further visa from the authorities 
in India. , 

20. Copies of tills notice can be had free ot 
charge on application. 

CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 


Afghanistan. —Amir’s Bungalow, Walkeshwar ltoad, Malabar Hill. 

Austria. —C/o E. Stella and Co., Taj Building, Wallace Street, Port. 

Belgium. —17, Cuffe Parade, Col aba. 

Brazil. —-Asian Building, Nicol Hoad, Ballard Estate. 

Cuba. —Jor Mahal, Dhobi Talao. 

Czechoslovakia. —28, Hampart How, Fort. 

Denmark. —C/o Erison and Richaids, 32, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate 
Finland. —Alice Building, Hornby Hoad, Fort. 

France. —17 Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

Germany .—Narandas Building, Sprott. Road, Ballard Estate. 

Italy. —Adenwala Mansion, Ground Hour, Choupalti. 

Japan. — Sukhadwala Building, 192, Hornby Hoad, Fort. 

Netherlands. — -Exchange Bindings, Sprott Road, Ballard Estate. 

Nicaragua. —Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Norway.— Alice Building, Hornby Hoad, Fort. 

Persia Seaside,” 147, Sassoon Dock Road, Middle Colaba 
Portugal.- —21, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

Siam. —C/o Wallace and Company, Wallace Street, Fort. 

Spain. —Patropolis, Building, Colaba Road. 

Sweden.— Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 

Switzerland. —Yolkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 

United States of America. —Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade Road, Fort. 

Latvia. —Forbes Building, Home Street, Fort. 

Roumania. —19, Choupatti, near Level Crossing, B. B. & C. I. Ry. 

States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay . 

Argentine Republic. —8, Esplanade East, Suite No. 12. 

Bolivia. —Tagore House, 27, Park Lane. 

Chile. —17, Paul Mansion, Suite No. 12, Bishop Lefroy Road. 

Greece. — 6 , Commercial Buildings. 

Panama. —The Italian Trading Society, Ltd., 14, Clive Street. 

Peru. —29, Palace, Court, 1, fcvd St. 

Salvador. —Messrs. Bird <fc Co., Chartered Bank Buildings. 

Venezuela :—C/o Messrs. Becker eray^ & Co., Hong-Kong Bank House, 2, Fairlic Place 
Uruguay. —5, Falrlie Place. 


N. B .—There are at present no Consuls for Costa Rica, Liberia and Mexico at Calcutta. The 
Consulate for Guatemala has been abolished. 

The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Royal Charter 
in June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(us set out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the Languages ot Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, 
and in the Literature, History, Religion, and 
Customs of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co¬ 
ordination Of the work of the School with that of 
similar Institutions both in Great Britain and 


in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School possesses noble and adequate 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
British Government under the London Institu¬ 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia¬ 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are in the heart of the City. The School 
provides teaching in more than sixty subjects 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction Is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are * spoken, as It is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both European ana 
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Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages j 
included in the curriculum. 

Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the School. 
There is now a whole time lecturer in Phonetics, 
tlie classes for which are numerically larger than 
in any other subject. It is intended to record 
fully in phonetic symbols all the languages taught 
at the School. 


Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. Various Scholarships are given. 

Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of the 

Governing Body , Sir Harry L. Stephen, LL. M. 

Director, Professor Sir E. Denison Ross, o.l.E. 

Ph.D. 


1 . 


3 . 


3. 

3 . 


5. 


3 

3. 


3. 

3. 

2 . 

7. 
3. 

8 . 
6 . 
9. 

3. 


Teaching Staff. 


Name. 


Subjects, 


Status . 


Sir Thomas W. Arnold, C.I.E., m.a., d. litt., Arabic (Classical) .. .. ..Professor. 

F.B.A. Ph. D. 

T. Grahame Bailey, m.a., B.D., litt. d. .. Hindustani (Urdu Hindi) ..Reader. 

L. 1). Barnett, m.a., litt.d .Indian History and Sanskrit ..Lecturer 

C. O. Blagden, m.a. , D. litt. . .. .. Malay .. ..Reader. 

J. Percy Bruce, m. a., p. lit .Chinese . Professor. 

G. H- Darab Khan .Persian . Lecturer. 

Caroline A. F. Rhys Davids, m.a., i>. lit. .. Pali.. .. ., .. 

C. C. Davies, r.H.u. .History. M 


H. H. Dodwell, M.A. 

E. Dora Edwards, m.a, 
D. E. Evans, b.a. 


Chinese (Mandarin) 
Hindustani 


H. A. R. Gibb, m.a. 

Sir Wolseley Ilaig, K.C.I.H., C.S.I., o.M.o. 
c.b.e., m.a. 

W. A. Hertz, o.s.l. . 

G. E. lies, O.B.E., m.a. 

Commander N. E. Isemonger, R.N. (retired) .. 
Sheikh H. Abdel Kader 

S. G. Kan here . 

G. E. Leeson . 

Sung Ho Lin, B.A. . 

A. Lloyd-James, m.a . 

Count Leon Ostrorog, LL.b. 

W. Sutton Tage, o.b.e., b.a., b.d. 

C. S. K. Pathy, m.a. 

Ali Riza Bev 


Sir E. Denison Ross, o.l.E., rh.D. 
C. A. Rylaiuls, b.a. 

A. Sabonadiere. l.o.S. (retired) .. 

W, Stede, Ph. D,. 

G. J, F. Tomlinson o.b.e. m.a.. 
S. Topalian 

It. L. Turner, M.O., M.A. .. 


Arabic (Classical) .. .. 

Persian . 

Burmese 

Arabio ., *. .. 

Japanese 

Arabic (Egyptian) 

Marathi and Sanskrit 
Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 

Chinese 

Phonetics .. 

Ottoman Law .. .. 

Bengali 

Tamil and Telugu.. 

Turkish .. ., 

Persian 

Sanskrit .. .. .. 

Indian Law 

Pall and Sanskrit 

Hausa . 

Armenian and Turkish .. 
Sanskrit 4. 


, Professor 
Lecturer 


.. Reader. 

.. Lecturer. 


• • >> 

• • »» 

.. Assistant. 

. .Lecturer 
.. Hon.Leeturer 
. .Reader. 

.. Lecturer. 

.. Professor 
.. Lecturer. 


.. Professor, 


I. Wartski, b.a. .. 

Alice Werner, P.LTT. L7..A. 


Mary Werner 
M. de Z. Wickreraasinghe, M.A. n, 
Do. 


S. Yoshitake 
Kadry Zafir, m.a 


Modern Hebrew .. .. ..Lecturer. 

Swahili & other Bantu languages. Formerly 
Professor, 

Swahili .. .. .. ..Lecturer. 

Tamil and Telugu .. ..Reader. 

Sinhalere and Malayalam ..Lecturer. 

Japanese. 

Arabic .. .. .. ..Assistant. 


8. University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

2. University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

3. Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 

University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher. 

5. University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with 
special reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

Ahad. Ha'am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

7. University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. (Director). 

University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. , . V 

1. University Professor of Swahili and other Bantu languages and Appointed Teacht^ ; 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as yet 

S leld a mere fraction of what they could were 
tey exploited in a fashion comparable with 
those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marl pc 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 60 years concurrently with Im¬ 
provement in the methods of transport and 
increase in demand for fish, cured as well as 
iresh, from the growing populations of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard. The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting 
influence on progress; fishing and the fish trade 
are universally relegated to low caste men who 
alike from their want of education, the isola¬ 
tion caused by their work and caste, and their 
extreme conservatism, are among the most 
ignorant, suspicious and prejudiced of the p 
latlon, extremely averse from amending 
methods of their forefathers and almost uni¬ 
versally without the financial resources requisite 
to the adoption of new methods, even when 
convinced of theii value. Higher caste capi¬ 
talists have hitherto fought shy of association 
with the low caste fishermen, and, except In 
the case of Joint stock companies to engage in 
targe operations ou new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop¬ 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the in¬ 
dustry are such that the initiative must ne¬ 
cessarily be taken by Government in the uplift 
and education of the fishing community and In 
the introduction and testing of new and Improved 
apparatus and methods. 

The first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, both marine and 
fresh-water, appointing Sir F. A. Nicholson to 
supervise operations. Bengal followed suit in 
1906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal and Behar and Orissa. Bombay, the 
remaining seaboard province, has comparatively 
small fresh-water interests compared with 
Madras and Bengal, and as it happens that her 
marine fisheries are favoured with good har¬ 
bours and the most enterprising race of sea- 
fishermen in India, there was less urgent need 
for State helo in the industry. Fisheries there 
wero a subject of Government solicitude for 
five years after the war but they finally ceased 
to receive any attention after the abolition in 
1024 of the short lived Department of Industries 
to which this subject was allotted. 

Madras. 

The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is mar¬ 
gined by a shallow-water area within the 100 
fathom line of 40,000 sq. miles ; outside of a 
mere fringe inshore, this vast expanse of fish-surf- 
swept East Coast is singularly deficient in 
harbours whereon fishing fleets can be based, 
and so from Ganjam to Negapatara, the unsink- 
able catamaran, composed of logs tied side by 
side, is the only possible seagoing fishing craft. 
Its limitations circumscribe the fishing power 
of its owners and consequently these men are 

S r, and the produce of their best efforts 
p compared with what it would be if 
®F and larger boats Were available and 


possible. The West coast Is more favoured. 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily. The people of this coast are 
found of fish and no difficulty is found in beach¬ 
ing canoes and boats throughout this season. 
Tnc fishing population is a large one. The 
1921 census gave 66,684 adults as subsisting 
on fishing industries in Malabar and South 
Kanara, a small number after all considering 
the immense wealth of these seas. The chief 
fishes are sardines, mackerel, catflshes and 
jewflshes (kora or gol): the two first overshadow 
all others. So greatly in excess of food require¬ 
ments are the catches of Bardincs that every 
year large quantities are turned into oil and 
manure. Fishing outside the 5 fathom line is 
little in evidence save by Bombay boats (Ratna- 
giri) which are engaged in drift netting for 
bonito, seer and other medium-sized fishes. 
These strangers are enterprising fishers and 
bring large catches into Malpe and Mangalore 
and other convenient centres ; the material is 
largely cured export. 

Fish Curing. —Fish curing is practised exten¬ 
sively everywhere on the Madras coasts : its 
present success is due primarily to Dr. Francis 
Day who, after an investigation during 1869-71 
of the fisheries of the whole of India, pressed 
for the grant to fishermen of duty-free salt for 
curing purposes within fenced enclosures. He 
advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts. His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
sing number of yards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government. At present about 110 
of such yards are scattered along the coast 
and over 55,000 tons of wet fish are annually 
cured therein The total receipts on the 
administration of these yards for the year 
1927-28 was Us. 4,40,393 and expenditure 
Rs. 4,36,500. The credit balance on the year’s 
working was therefore Rs. 3,893. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries.— There were 
-wo pearl fisheries held during the year, being 
the last of a series of fisheries held at Tuticorin 
since 1926. Though both were held in a small 
scale, they covered over the longest pearl- 
fishery period in a single fishery year, viz., 97 
fishing days and brought in a net revenue of 
Rb. 3,38,930-10-11 the highest on record, since 
the pearl fishery came under the British Rule 
the next in rank being in 1806-1807, viz., 
Rs. 3,14,454. The total number of oysters 
fished amounted to nearly a crore. A cursory 
examination of the banks this year so far as 
weather permitted reveals that the oysters 
still remaining in the beds might not survive 
long and there is little prospect of another 
fishery during the next year. 

Though the best season (February and March) 
could not be fully utilised for chank fishery, 
as is usually the case when pearl fishery occurs, 
chank fisheries were conducted both at the 
Ramnad Dt. as well as Tuticorin in the intervals 
between the Pearl Fisheries yielding a net 
revenue of Rs. 31,776. 
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The Inland Fisheries.— The Inland Fish¬ 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up in 
the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As a 
consequence inland fisheries are badly organized 
and few men devote themselves to fishing as 
their sole, or even main, occupation. The 
custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery value 
of these streams and tanks so long as they are 
full of water: only when the streams shrink 
to pools and the tanks to puddles do the owners 
or lessees of the fishing rights turn out to catch 
fish. The result is a dearth of fish throughout 
the greater part of the year, a glut for a few 
days, and often much waste in consequence. 
The chief fresh-water fishes of economic*, import¬ 
ance are the niurrel, notable for its virtue of 
living for considerable period out of water, 
various carps,and ratfishes, the hilsa (in Fast 
Coast .Rivers only), and the catla. In the 
Nilgiris, the rainbow trout has been acclimatised 
and thrives well. The Government working in 
conjunction with the Nilgiri Game Association 
maintain a hatchery at Avalanche, where 
quantities of fry are hatched and reared for the 
replenishment of the streams of the plateau. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries.— 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve¬ 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere, 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries atid collateral indus¬ 
tries are better organized and more progressive 
than those in other provinces. The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 1005 to 
19 L8 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 1005 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn has developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 was being administered by Mr. James 
Horned 1, F.L.S., as Director, and is now con¬ 
trolled by his successor Dr. B. Sundara Baj, 
M.A., Ph.D. The Higher staff consists of a 
Superintendent of Pearl and Chank Fisheries,and 
three Assistant Directors. These are respective¬ 
ly in charge of (a) the departmental fisheries 
(pearling, chanks, beehe-de-mcr, etc.); ( b ) the 
co-operative and socio-economic side of the 
Depayment’s operations ; (c) inland pisciculture; 
( d ) deep-sea fisnlng and salt-transport. Other 
officers have charged respectively of sections 
dealing with education and industrial work, 
which include a Training Institute for village 
teachers, fish-curing yards, and oil and guaao 
factories. All the public fish curing yards till 
now under the control of the Salt and Abka.ri 
Department have passed into the charge of the 
Fisheries Department. It is now possible to 
introduce the better methods of cure and 
improved hygiene which the Department has 
been straining to popularise, in all the yards. 
Due to the transfer of the yards the Fisheries 
Department has a large ramified staff of yard 
officers (Salt Sub-Inspectors, Petty Yard Officers 


and peons) in almost every large fishing village 
on the coast. Besides the direct work of issuing 
salt for curing, the Department will now set 
itself to train these officers into expert advisers 
in curing methods and marketing fish, social 
workers for the inculcation of thrift, co-operative 
and progressive ideas and new industries and 
lastly as trained observers for recording and 
reporting on various biological questions con¬ 
nected with fish and fisheries and collecting 
statistics regarding the value and quantity of 
sea fish caught and landed 

The activities of the Department arc to 
varied and far-reaching that it is difficult even 
to enumerate them in the space available much 
less to give details. So far its most notable 
industrial successes have been the reform of 
manufacturing processes in the fish-oil trade 
the creation of a fishguano industry, and tlio 
opening of an oyster farm conducted under 
hygienic, conditions (For details see the 
Bulletins of the Department issued from the 
Government Press, Madras) Twenty- two volu¬ 
mes have been issued to date and the twenty- 
third volume is in press. All this work has 
been carried on under serious handicap for 
want of suitable accommodation for the research 
staff. 

Marine Aquarium. —Perhaps a word is 
necessary about this institution at Madras. 
The building was constructed under the auspices 
of the Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras, and was thrown open to the public on 
21st October L909. The Superintendent, 
Government Museum, had charge of the Aqua¬ 
rium for ten years till 1919 when it was transfi r- 
red to the Department of Fisheries. 

Ever since its opening, being the first of its 
kind in Asia, it has befen immensely popular 
with the public. 

Fishing rights in the large irrigation tanks 
were transferred from Government to local 
authorities many years ago ; these tanks are 
now being reacquired by Government in order 
that they may be stocked periodically by the 
Department; the results so far have shown a 
profit on the operations. To breed the neces¬ 
sary fry, three fish farms are in operation, and 
the construction of three more is in progress 
In these the chief fish bred are the Gour&mi, 
obtained from Java, the Murrel and Etroplus 
suratensis, which has tlio excellent attribute 
of thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water; all three proiect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit; both the Gourani,, 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet. 
A further activity is ropiesented by the breed¬ 
ing of small fishes specially addicted to feed 
upon the aquatic larvae of mosquitoes. These 
are supplied in thousands to municipalities 
and other local authorities at a nominal price, 
for introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets 
of water; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved most successful in these places where the 
local authorities have given proper attention 
to tho direction given. , The educational work 
of the Department is becoming one of its most 
important branches whether it be specially 
training teachers for schools in fishing villages 
or training men in the technology of curing, 
canning and oil manufacture; in co-operative 
propaganda and in the supply of zoological 
specimens for the use of college classes .and 
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museums. The last named has filled a long- 
felt want and is contributing materially to the 
advancement of the study or' zoology through¬ 
out India; there is now no need to obtain 
specimens from Europe. 

Deep Sea Fishing and Research. —The 

Trawler Lady Goschen purchased in 1026 for 
conducting deep sea fishing experiments and 
research, economic salt transport. and 
other requirements of the department, in spite 
of various difficulties as regards equipment and 
crew, was able to accomplish a considerable 
amount of preliminary work before the monsoon 
set in. She did half a dozen cruises off Madras, 
and a couple of trawls off Calicut, before she 
was engaged in a detailed survey of the fishing 
banks, and an exploration of the trawling 
grounds from off Tuticorin to Cape Comorin 
in the South. The sea bottom off Madras was 
found rocky in the places explored causing 
damages to net. Further trawling experiments 
will have to be conducted in this area to 
determine whether suitable trawling grounds 
exist anywhere in the neighbourhood. 

The fishing experiments off the Cape Co¬ 
morin plateau were confined to an area between 
20 fathoms and 100 fathoms line. 60 hauls 
were made in this area in 31 days between 30th 
October 1927 to 30tli May 1928, catching 27,683 
lbs. of fish, of which 2,036 lbs. were sold as 
fresh, while the rest were gutted and salted on 
board the trawler, and subsequently cured at 
the Church Island fish curing yard near Tuti¬ 
corin. Average catch per haul per hour was 
145 lbs. Valuable biological datas were obtain¬ 
ed and recorded daily. Samples of sea water 
were preserved and analysed for chlorine con¬ 
tents. A chart for the whole area so far sur¬ 
veyed showing the nature of the sea bottom, 
the kind of fish and other marine organisms 
obtainable, at particular periods at which 
trawls were made, has been got ready. Certain 
hydrographical and meteorological data wore 
obtained and also recorded. They, however, 
have not yet progressed far enough for utiliza¬ 
tion. Other lines of biological research on 
food fishes, and conditions on which their 
abundance depends await the provision of a 
laboratory on board the vessel. 

During the intervals between fishing cruises, 
the trawler did 5 trips from Tuticorin to West 
Coast with a total quantity of 231,080 Mds. 
of salt. She was also engaged in dredging of 
pearl banks off the Tinnevellv coast with a 
view to ascertain the possibility of finding 
mother-of-pearl oyster beds in deeper waters 
than the 9-11-fathoms at present fished by 
naked divers. 

The trawler was at Bombay from July to 
October 1928 for preparation of estimates for 
alterations and additions such as a laboratory, 
and a refrigeration chambers by the lloyal 
Indian Marine Dockyard. The estimates are 
under consideration of Government, While at 
Bombay, the Dockyard undertook and corn- 
plated ertain repairs to the engines, etc., that 
were o aside red necessary. 

Wellere Work.— A remarkable feature in 
the woraOl the Madras Fisheries Department 
1 Is the energy which It devotes to the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk. On 


Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the depart¬ 
ment has always recognized the duty of spread¬ 
ing among them education and the habits of 
thrift, temperance and co-operation. The work 
has been specially successful on the west coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1927-28 was 120. These societies it is 
reported worked satisfactorily, allowance being 
made for the inexperience and illiteracy of the 
members. But the formation and working of 
co-operative societies are not the only social 
activity among these fishermen. There is a 
vigorous temperance society at Mangalore 
The Collector of South Ivanara has granted 
sites for the construction of village* halls for the 
fishermen in two villages and the fishermen 
have themselves collected Us. 3,000 for the 
building. In another village*, Jvizhur, the 
fishermen have already completed a building 
in which they hold meetings while one elemen¬ 
tary school carries on its work in the same 
building. In Madras itself at Nadukuppam 
a temperance organisation has got to work 
with the assistance of the Fisheries Depart¬ 
ment. To promote the education of fishermen 
a training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the fisherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarized 
with the work carried on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and Ohaliyam. They are given 
practical instructions in fishing, a boat having 
been purchased for the purpose. By the end 
of June 1928, 37 schools for the fisherfolk were 
being maintained by the department on the 
west coast with a total of 3,000 pupils. In 
some places the villagers themselves started 
the schools and then handed them over to the 
department. In other places schools were 
opened by the department at tin* request of the 
fishermen. Local men arc appointed as hono¬ 
rary managers of schools 

Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The fishing value of this extensive deltaio 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu¬ 
pied by inland waters—rivers, creeks, jheels, 
and swamps,—to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva¬ 
lent among the bettor castes in the south., 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It Is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect¬ 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2-6 in the 
Presidency, Raj Shahl, and Dacca Divisions. 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in¬ 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective—in many cases too effective 
—so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that 0 ithe hilaa (Clupea ili&ha) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up fcjie 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
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rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (Labeo rohita ) and the katla (Catla 
cilia), mrigela (Cirrit uan nelgeta)', prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
Ashes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bektl (Late 
calcrifer ) and the mullets are the most esteem¬ 
ed ; apart from these estuarine fish the most 
valuable sea-fishes are the mango-fishes 
iPolynemus ,) pomfrets. Tho sea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
catnmarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following the inquiry begun In 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten¬ 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time Involv¬ 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de¬ 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam-trawling are now much more steam 
trawling companies being floated in the imme¬ 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted | 
and comprehensive organization the danger j 
run by the Investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needB of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1923. In Bihar and Orissa, 
Fisheries form a section of the Department of 
Industries. 

Government has ordered that the Bengal 
Fisheries Department be reconstituted on an 
improved basis as soon as funds permit. A 
Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity a 
more limited scope for its activities than in 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu¬ 
ral conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac¬ 
tories devoted to the upUf* - of the general 
utilization of fish byenroducts. Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the raahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi¬ 
tal Into their business and to conduct it co¬ 
operatively. This is necessarily e tftr&hely slow 


work, but the old Department made a begin¬ 
ning and once a few societies can be made 
successful, the news of the benefits conferred on 
the members will constitute the beat possible 
form of propaganda. The temporary abolition 
of the Bengal Fisheries Department was regret¬ 
ted by many and it is hoped that it will soon 
be revived. The fishery wealth of Bengal is 
enormous and nothing but good can come of 
intensive investigation and propaganda. 

Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca In the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts / of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to. 

Bombay. 

Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to Inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind* almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with, a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
".raft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
mven months, and a fishing population more 
•five to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan¬ 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
is less necessity for a special department to 
develop marine industries, there, is ample scope 
for most useful work in improving curing me¬ 
thods, in introducing canning,, and in the deve¬ 
lopment of minor marine industries particular¬ 
ly those connected with the utilization of 
live-products. With this end in view the 
Director of Industries administered the sub¬ 
ject of , “ Fineries ” from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de¬ 
velopment. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 ofT Bombay, The experi¬ 
ment continued until February 1922, .and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been installed at the prin¬ 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for ‘rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches# More than this a change 
is needed in the mediaeval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done In popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly the 
fay or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rtopee; 

Owing to retrenchment the appointments 01 
Fisheries officers have fcesin abolished, 
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The more important sea-flsh are pom trots, 
soles and sea-porches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-flshes (Seicena spp.) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of ** nah-maws” or “ sounds.*’ 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom¬ 
bay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
Basseln and Surat. These boats are beautl* 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sea lor weeks 
together. In the season they fish principally 
off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth oi the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing is by means of huge anchored 
itow nets, whioh are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
catches arebombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-flshes. The first named are dried In 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts. 

n J Bombay the fishermen of JRatnastln 
and Rajapur make use of another and lighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonito seet 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the seasoa from September 
to January and later of shark and raydsh. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
fishing is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which show hows largo 
they run In size. 

In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, as shark, rays and 
Jew-flshes. The edible oyster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
producing a species of oyster superior to that 
found in Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
estuaries. Unrestricted exploitation of bed? 
of limited extent inflicted great harm, and now, 
when various salutary restrictions are Imposed, 
tho beds are slow to respond. Occasionally 
large deposits of the window pane oyster (Pla- 
vuna placenta) are fonnd in the Indus creeks 
and as these produce seed pearls in abundance, 
Government leased the beds to the highest 
bidder. The pearls are largely exported to 
China for use in medicine. Considerable fish¬ 
eries exist In the River Indus, chiefly for the 
fish known as palla, which are annuallv leased 
out by Government for about Rs. 20,009. 

In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the othor partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
in India of the profitable nature of well-direct¬ 
ed scientific enquiry Into fishery problems. 
The Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened interest in the fishery developments, 
have had two officers trained in the Madras 
fisheries Department and now employ them 
in development work on the Baroda coast. 

Experiments in canning are now in progress at 
one ax the chief fishing oentres on the Southern 
Kathiawar coast and already promise consider- 
able success particularly with regard to pomfrets. 


In 1910 Mr. W, H. Lucas, Collector of Salt 
Revenue, drew up a report on the improvement 
of the sea fisheries in the Bombay Presidency. 
The main conclusions at which he arrived were 
that the Indian »onsumer is so conservative 
that new methods of curing, canning, etc., have 
no chance of succeeding without the help of 
patient demonstration by Government as an 
initial step towards the investment of Indian 
capital in a new enterprise, and that therefore 
the establishment of a Government demonstra¬ 
tion fishing station at some large fishing centre 
on the Ratnagiri or Kanara coast may be found 
advisable after the results of tho Madras Govern¬ 
ment fishing station have been studied. 

In 1930 the Bombay Government asked 
the present Collector of Halt Revenue to make 
a fresh survey of the fishing industry in order 
to bring up to date the report by Mr. Lucas 
which is referred to above. 


Burma. 

The exclusive right of fishing throughout 
the province of Burma belongs by custom of 
the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheries A ct provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it 
to the people subject to certain restrictions for 
the conservation of the fish. The work of the 
flshcrfolk, involving as it does the taking of 
life, is generally viewed with disfavour by the 
Burman Buddhists. In certain tracts this attitude 
is intensified where the proportion of the fisher- 
folk is not only small but their economic 
conditions are more or less demoralised. Though 
fishing is generally denounced by Burman Bud¬ 
dhists, yet they consume the fish. The usual 
argument of the consumers is that they have 
not taken the life of the fish and therefore have 
committed no sin. Where fishing is the principal 
means of livelihood of the majority as in some 
Delta Districts, religious scruples tend to dis 
appear. 

Revenue.—The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some 
extent, be gauged by the revenue it yields. 
The fisheries yield a substantial revenue (about 
one-eighth of the total land revenue), and there¬ 
fore they are one of the most important sources 
of national wealth. There are two methods 
of catching fish, namely by nets in the rivers 
and seas and by traps in leased fisheries. The 
fishery revenue demand from netlioenscs amounts 
to over four lakhs while that from tho leased 
fisheries amounts to more than 462 lakhs. Of 
the net licenses the greatest revenue comes 
from Mergui District where not only Is the Pearl¬ 
ing industry carried on, but leases for collecting 
green snails and sea slugs are issued. Open 
lakes, pools of water and small rivers are classed 
as leased fisheries and are leased by Government 
to the highest and best bidders at public auction. 
Here the Irrawaddy Division equals in impor¬ 
tance the rest of the province, and of the five 
districts in the Irrawaddy Division, Maubin 
District alone yields as much as half of the whole 
division. Maubin District therefore stands easily 
first in respect of fishery revenue, and out of 
the total collected in any year from the whole 
province, this district alone contributes about 
a quarter. 
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The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
Islands, many of which have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north, 
east and west; in the hollows of these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with 
the floods which overflow the embankment 
during October the young fry come down-country 
from Upper Burma. 

The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
on the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Katha- 
baung, and (S) Kathahmyin. These are generallv 
made into salt fish which fetch Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 
per viss. The creek and fresh water fish from 
fisheries are generally ngakhu, ngayan and 
ngagyi. Most.- of them are sold fresh, but 
some are converted into salt fish. The fish 
caught in the rivers are generally ngathalauk, 
Ngagyin and ngamyinyin, the predaceous 
fish. 

Fees for net licenses are charged according 
to the size of the nets. Fisheries which consist 
of lakes, pools and streams are put up to 
auction, but as no Burman fisherman has ever 
been known to keep a proper system of accounts, 
he seldom or never can gauge the real worth 
of the fisheries; this coupled with his impulsive 
nature frequently results in his bids at auction 
exceeding the value of the fisheries; several 
fishermen have thus not only brought ruin on 
themselves but also on their sureties who have 
not infrequently been sold up. Until these 
fisheries are brought under some settlement 
system for revenue assessment, bona fide 
fisherman must suffer from time to time. More¬ 
over, the local authorities demand ade¬ 
quate securities and the furnishing as well as 
the verifying of these securities invariably 
mean much expenditure of time and money 
both to the flsherfolk and to the Government 
staff. With a view to ameliorate uneconomic 
conditions by rendering the provisions of 
security easier, as well as to facilitate collection 
Government introduced what is known 
as the group system whereby the value of the 
fisheries is fixed at a reasonable rental, and, in¬ 
stead of an individual system of furnishing secu¬ 
rity, the groups hold themselves severally res¬ 
ponsible. It was thought that in order to enable 
the poorest of the actual workers to reap the 
benefit of their labours, nothing short of a 
co-operative system would be of any avail; 
this co-operative system was tried in the 
Tharrawaddy District. In spite of large 
sacrifices of revenue in allotment of group 
fisheries on unjustifiably low rents, they have 1 
not been popular with fishermen; have not 
prevented defaults; and have tended to col¬ 
lapse by dispute among the group members 
and civil suits over their liability for each others’ 
defaults. 

Another system known as Fair Rent and 
Tender System was introduced in Maubin as an 
experimental measure. Under this system, 
the lease is fixed at a fair rent and tenders of 
premia invited and the lease is given on a 
consideration of the premium offered plus the 
character of the person tendering and his pre¬ 
vious connection with the fishing industry. The 
system, it is reported, is unpopular with lessees 
inspite of the favourable rents and the long-term 


leases. The Government has now stopped 
this system altogether. The Fishery Settlement 
Enquiry which was set on foot in 1928 ’will, it is 
hoped, lead to improvement of the Fishery 
Revenue Administration. The final report of 
the Enquiry is not yet out. 

The principal articles of manufacture are 
ngapi (fish-paste) and salt-fish; the manufactur¬ 
ing methods are primitive and with more in¬ 
dustrial education and capital, these could 
be considerably improved. 

The Punjab, 

There are now 18 districts of the Punjab 
under the Licensing Rules, and in six districts, 
in which leases have been in vogue for many 
ybars past, special rules have been issued to 
place the leases on a definite legal basis. This 
should go far to raise the revenue in these dls* 
trlcts, and save the contractors from much petty 
litigation. 

The number of licenses issued during the year 
shows a steady increase over previous years, 
thus:—In 1925-26 the total number of licenses 
issued was 7,277, in 1926-27 they increased to 
7,909 and in the year ending 31st March 1928 
to 8,197. 

The Angler’s Association and the Fishing 
Club at Rawalpindi continue to make steady 
progress. Trout Culture in the hills is also 
steadily progressing. Excellent sport was 
enjoyed thoughout the year in Kulu and in the 
Mandi State, and the small streams which have 
been stocked with trout in the Kangra Valley 
proper now show every indication that the 
trout are being firmly established. For the first 
time since experiments were started the Depart¬ 
ment achieved some success in Carp breeding 
at Chhanawan and Carp experiments will be 
carried out in various places in the future. The 
tanks at Mahopur have now been converted 
into Mahasir Hatcheries and this experiment 
will be watched with great interest. A very 
good sign this year was the very small number 
of disputes between professional fishermen and 
zamindars. Friendly relations between them are 
essential and these have been sadly strained in 
the past. The total income of the Department 
during the year ending 3lst March lt‘28 was 
Its. 55,363 as against an expenditure of 
Rs. 55,316. 

Travancore 

This State has affiliated fisheries to the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and with the help 01 
two officers trained in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan, the Department has 
already accomplished a notable amount of 
development work. Special attention has been 
given to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, 
to the establishment of co operative societies 
among the fishing community and to the in¬ 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful work has been 
done by one of the officers l •• elucidating th 
life-histories of the more valuable food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methods of coring 
fish are being introduced. Special Schools 
have been opened for the education of fisher 
loads. 



The Forests 


Even In the earliest days of the British occu¬ 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, hut whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a now era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 

rogress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
ut from 1860 onwards forest organi¬ 

zation was rapidly extended to the other pro¬ 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra¬ 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro¬ 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle¬ 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro¬ 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence¬ 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in Lord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
po»tanoe of which it is hardly possible to over¬ 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. —More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control cf the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved,protected or unclassed State forests, 
lo the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
bo complete, the accrual of rights after settle¬ 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted Into reserved or protected 
forests* The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on 31st March 
1927 was 251,755 square miles or 22'8 of the 
total area. This was classed as follows ; Reser¬ 
ved 105,285 ; Protected 8,626; Unclassed State, 
137,844. 


Throughout thl9 vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid Juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia¬ 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
typo3 of forest may be distinguished;— 

Q) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or klka- 
(Acacia arahica), which however in the driest re¬ 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Hlmalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests.—These occur in re¬ 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of tho Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
an tract, and the moister parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests.—In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Kliasia pine ( Pinus 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree Is the deodar 
(Cedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine {Pinus excelsay, 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine ( Pinus longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(5) Littoral forests.—These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family ( Rhizophoreae ). Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the roost 
valuable species is the “sundri” (Heritiera 
forties). 

Forest Policy. —The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1904 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart¬ 
ment into four broad classes, namely:— 

(a) Forests the preservation of which Is 
essential on cl lunatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country where tbs 
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retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosions 
and sudden floods* 

(6) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing^ and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts. 

(d) Pasture lands.—These are not “ forests ” 
in the generally understood sense of the term, 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 

Administration.— The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest Research Institute at Dchra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti¬ 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee presided over by the Hon. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans¬ 
ferred ir other provinces now unless any local 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. 

Territorial charges.—The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles ; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro¬ 
vincial Forest Service; these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
Junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub¬ 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or In some cases 
by Foresters. 

Non-territorial charges.—Apart from territo¬ 
rial charges there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara¬ 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
d uties* 

The Forest Service.—This Forest Service 
comprises three branches:— 

<1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 399 officers con¬ 
sisting of the Inspector-Geperal of Forests, 


Chief Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. Of these 353 are to 
be recruited direct to the service and the 
balance obtained by promotion from the Pro¬ 
vincial Forest Service. The officers of this 
service are recruited as probationers subject to 
the following methods prescribed in the Indian 
Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 1928:— 

(a) by nomination in England in accord¬ 

ance with .. these rules and 

such supplementary regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council: 

(b) by competitive examination in India in 

accordance with .these rules 

and such supplementary regulations 
aH may be prescribed by the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Counril 

(c) by direct appointment in accordance 

with. these rules of persons 

selected in India otherwise than 

by competitive examination; 

(d) by the promotion in accordance with 

.these rules on the recom¬ 
mendation of local Governments of 
members of the Provincial Forest 

Services ; 

( t >) by the transfer of promotion in accord¬ 
ance with.these rules of an 

officer belonging to a branch of Gov¬ 
ernment Service in India other than a 
Provincial Forest Service. 

The Rules provide that all appointment to 
the Indian Forests Service shall be 

made by the Secretary of State for India in 

Council; that no appointment shall be made 
to the Indian Forest Service by any method 
other than the live just quoted and that, subject 
to this last mentioned condition, the method 
or methods of recruitment to be employed for 
the purpose of filling any particular vacancies 
in the Indian Forest Service or such vacancies 
therein as may be required to be filled during 
any particular period and the number of candi¬ 
dates to be recruited by each method, shall be 
determined by the Secretary of State in Coun¬ 
cil. 

( 2 ) The Indian Forest Engineering 

Service. —This service was created in 1919 and 
at present consists of 17 Forest Engineers. 

(3) The Provincial Service. —Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans¬ 
ferred to the Imperial Forest Service in 1920. 
Except for five unpromoted officers the class 
of Extra DeputyConservatorshasbeenabolished 
and the service now consists of Extra Assistant 
Conservators only. The fixation of the strength 
of the personnel of the service rests with the 
local Governments. 

Officers of this service are eligible for promo¬ 
tion to 124 per cent, of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service,such promotion being made by 
the Secretary of State for India. These officers 
are recruited and trained in India, their 
recruitment being a matter lor the local Gov* 
1 ernments. A certain number of posts in the 
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service are filled by the promotion of specially 
promising Bangers. Owing to the establish¬ 
ment of a course for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dehra Dun 
since 1926, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to exist from 1928. 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangors (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,600). The Rangers are at 
present trained at three different centres — 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin¬ 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), 
the Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces). These 
three institutions were established in 1878. 
1898 and 1912, respectively. The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Hanger 
is carried out in various local forest school? 
and training classes. 

Research.—For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com¬ 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Salnthill Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The Forest 
Research Institute, which is under the 
administrative control of the Inspector-Genera) 
of Forests, is in the charge of a President. 
There are five main branches of research, 
namely Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest 
Economic Products, Entomology and Chemistry, 
each branch beingin charge of a research officer. 
In addition specialists are appointed tern 
porarily when necessary and are attached U 
the Institute to carry out investigations in 
subjects of particular economic importance. 
Thus a paper pulp expert has been employed 
for some time to in vestigate possible new source? 
of paper-making materials of which the forest* 
of India contain abundant supplies. Beside? 
this, there are the Seasoning, the Timber 
Testing, and the \Food Preservation expert? 
engaged temporarily on short term contracts. 
Indian Assistants have been appointed undei 
them to receive the necessary technical train¬ 
ing and experience in these subjects, with 
the object of eventually taking the place of 
experts if and when properly qualified. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the stall and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buHdings are being built fQr accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom. 
A* a result of this and the employment of 
specialists in Seasoning, Timber Testing and 
Wood Preservation steady progress is being 
made in the investigations which should ulti¬ 
mately lead to the fuller and better utiliza¬ 
tion of the raw products produced by Indian 
forests. 


Forest Products.— Forest produce is dlvid 
ed into two main heads—(1) Major produce 
that Is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro 
duc6, comprising all other products such ai 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during the quinquennium ended 
81st March 1924, the latest date for which statistic! 
are available, was 36,06,40,000 cubic feet against 
an average of 30,72,00,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained In the preceding quinquennium. The 
highest figure ever attained under this head 
occurred in 1921-22, when a total of 36,13,83,000 
c.ft. was reached, the year 1923-24 coming next 
with 35,36,90,000 c.ft. The figures for 1921-22 
and 1923-24 represent respectively 2*3 and 2*4 
c. ft. per a ere of all classes of forests. For reserved 
forests only the yield in 1923-24 was 3*7 c.ft. per 
acre as compared with 3*3 c.ft. per acre in 1918-19, 
the last year of the last preceding quinquennium. 
The ^3nr 1921-22 was marked by a phenomenal 
output of teak in Burma, viz., 600,000 tons 
(30,000,000 cubic feet), which was more than 
74 per cent, above the average annual output 
of the preceding quinquennium. With the 
output of teak for the year the revenue in Burma 
soared to Rs. 2,21,16,786 and the surplus to 
Rs. 1,30,33,692. The total outturn for the 
five years amounted to 2,476,849 tons, an in¬ 
crease of 761,000 tons, or 44 per cent, over the 
output in the preceding quinquennium. 

The figures for the last quinquennium for 
which a report has been issued show that in 
1923-24 the ratio of timber extracted by 
Government agency to that removed by 
purchasers was 6 to 29 compared with a ratio 
of 6 to 27 in 1919-20. During the period the 
outturn removed by Government agency rose 
by 41 per cent, whilst that removed by purchasers 
increased by 19 per cent. Timber and fuel 
to the value of Rs. 11,140 lakhs and minor pro¬ 
ducts, including bamboos and grass, valued at 
Rs. 376 lakhs were removed by purchaser* 
during the period. For the quinquennium 
1918-19 the figures were Rs. 10,190 lakhs and. 
Rs. 355 lakhs respectively. 3 

Reviewing the figures of outturn, Government 
in a report Issued in October 1925, says: ** Ttyr 
results on the whole, considering the generahj 
trade depression, are most satisfactory ana point 
to more intensive working of the forests and to ' 
better exploitation.” 

Forest Industries.—The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ¬ 
ment for its population is not always fully re¬ 
cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 parsons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000,000 a 
year, were employed in working up the raw 
material yielded by the forests. If accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working In and near them, employment on an 
excessive scale is provided to persons engaged 
In working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel¬ 
wrights, coopers,, boot-builders, tanners, rope- 
makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, and 
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many other classes of skilled labourers. The products, and the possible discovery of new 
Indian census shows over a million people and , products, a steady and extensive development 
their dependents so employed in British India j of industries dependent on the forests of 
and nearly a further half million in Native j India may be confidently anticipated in the 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 1 future. 

as much forest labour Is not whole-time labour, | Financial Results.—The steady growth of 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to j forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With | the past 50 years is shown in the following 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 1 statement, which gives annual averages for 
systematic working, the wider use of known I quinquennial periods:— 


Financial Results of Forest Administration in British India from 1864-05 to 1923-24 (in lakh* 
of rupee*). 


Quinquennial period. 


(Gross 
revenue 
average per 
annum). 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum) 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 




Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

1864-65 to 1868-69 



27’ 4 

23*8 

13*6 

36*4 

1869-70 to 1873-74 



50*3 

39* 3 

17*0 

30* 2 

1874-75 to 1878-79 



66’ 0 

45*8 

20*8 

31*2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 



88*2 

56*1 

32*1 

36*4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 



116* 7 

74*3 

42*4 

36*2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 



159*5 

86*0 

73*5 

46*1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 



177*2 

93*0 

79*2 

44*7 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 



196*6 

112*7 

83*9 

42 7 

1904-05 to 1908-09 



257*0 

141*0 

116*0 

45*1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

• • • • 


296*0 

163*7 

132*3 

44*7 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

• • • • 


371*3 

211*1 

160*2 

43*1 

1919-20 to 1923-24 

• • • • 


551*7 

367*1 

J 84 *6 

33*6 


The gross revenue and surplus were Us. 468’2 
lakhs and Rs.179*4 lakhs in 1918-19 and Us. 544*9 
lakhs and Rs. 195*0 lakhs in 1923-24 respectively. 
The surplus rose from Rs. 1,79,42,726 in 1918-19 
to Rs. 2,19,12,540 in 1919-20, but during the 
next three years it steadily decreased, rising 
again to Rs. 1,84,60,547 during the last year of 
the quinquennium. The surplus in 1923-24 
represents an average of 2*1 annas per acre of 
all classes of forest against 1 *8 annas in 1918-19 
The total surplus rose from Rs. 1,79,42,726 in 
1918-19 to Rs. 1,95,60,943 in 1923-24. Govern¬ 
ment, reviewing the figures, state:“ Financially, 
the Forest Department has had during the 
quinquennium to undergo a severe strain, even 
since the slumifi&t in following on the short 
lived post-warrAdpm in trade. But develop¬ 
ment solely witjfti view to increase the resources 
and earning capacity of the forests has never 
been lost sight of. Judging by the perceptible 
improvement in the general financial results 
all round, it is confldentally expected that the 
improvements initiated in this quinquennial 
period’ will produce much better results when the 
slump ends.*’ 

Prospects.-The past work of the Forest 
Department has already borne fruit, not only 
in a steady rise of revenue but also in the 
improved condition of the forests resulting from 
careful protection and tending. Much has been 
done in the way of opening up the forests to 
regular exploitation; but there is still room 
for enormous development in this respect, for 
onere «*re extensive areas of valuable forest 
*s yet almost untouched, and these represent a 
Vast capital locked up and not only lying idle 


but even deteriorating. Perhaps the two most 
pressing needs at present aro the introduction 
of improved sylvicultural systems and the 
extension of roads and other export works to 
facilitate and cheapen extraction. These two 
must proceed simultaneously, since they are 
inter-dependent, for it is obvious that timber 
and other produce can be extracted far more 
economically if it is available in large quantities 
within a limited radius than if it is scattered 
in small quantities oyer large tracts of country 
indeed this question must often decide whether 
extraction is possible or not. Sylviculture 
teaches us how to effect this concentration 
and is therefore the bed-rock on which future 
results, financial and otherwise, must rest; 
it is of little avail to seek and develop new 
markets for timbers and other products if these 
cannot be produced in regular and sufficient 
quantities and extracted at a reasonable cost. 

Forest Products: Exploitation.—The 

exploitation by the Forest Department, as a 
Commercial Department on business lines, of 
the great timber forests which are among the 
most valuable natural assets of the country, 
continues to attract the special attention of 
the various local Governments. In Madras, 
for instance, the working of the Forest panchayat 
system, whereby the increased knowledge of 
the difficulties of forest administration which 
the villager obtains when he has a voice in forest 
management is bringing home to him an 
understanding of the necessity for that adminis¬ 
tration. A further important step taken in 
regard to forest exploitation was the recruit¬ 
ment of a Chief Forest Engineer and a Logging 
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Engineer from America. In Burma the work 
under way in the Government Timber Depot 
at Rangoon proves to be of great value to 
Government from the point of view of revenue 
and of considerable importance to the public 
from the point of view of industrial develop¬ 
ment. Research work on the seasoning of 
timbers has been started and results which 
promise to be of great value have already been 
obtained. Experimental work on the manu¬ 
facture of furniture and in other similar direc¬ 
tions are expected to give a value to a number 
of different timbers which are at present more 
or less unknown. The Myitmaka River Train¬ 
ing Works started in 1905, which have since 
then been continued for the sale of Government 
teak timber, aro of more than departmental 
interest. These works have also proved of 
grcdt value to local people inasmuch as they 
have led to the reclamation of a very consider¬ 
able amount of land which was previously too 
low lying and swampy to be fit for cultivation. 
In the United Provinces, the institution of the 
Government Sawmill and Turnery, the Govern¬ 


ment Central Wood Working Institute and the 
Resin Distillery have led to important results. 
These, and many other examples which could 
be quoted, go to show that local Governments 
are fully alive to the importance of exploiting 
their forest resources to the fullest possible 
extent for the benefit of the country 

Agencies.—An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber and it is at present held 
by Messrs. Martin & Co.,Calcutta, Thd agency held 
in England by Messrs. W. W: Howard Brothers 
terminated in December 1926 and the work of 
marketing Indian timbers in England (especi¬ 
ally Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for India. 

Bibliography.—A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a 
can be obtained from the Superintendent, 
Government Printing, India, Calcutta. 


PAPER MAKING. 


There are five large paper mills in the country 
working on up-to-date Western lines, viz., at 
Titagarh, Kankinara and Raniganj in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Mil s at Lucknow and 
the Reay Mill at Poona. There are also two 
smaller mills at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
other mills which recently were not working. 
The five large mills have a large Govern¬ 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov¬ 
ernment orders for paper is placed in India. 

During the past year an interesting experi¬ 
mental paper-making plant has been installed 
at the Government of India Forest Research 
Institute at Debra Dun. Specially designed 
to incorporate a new system patented by Mr. 
Raitt, Cellulose Expert to the Government of 
India, the object of this plant is to test the 
various paper-making fibres which are available | 
over vast forest and bill areas in India and 
Burma, and thus encourage the establishment 
of pulp and paper mills on a commercial scale. 

After many delays the Carnatic Paper Mills 
Company commenced operations at Rajah- 
mundry, on the Godavari river, during the year, 
and it is estimated that the daily output will be 
ten tons of pulp and five tons of paper made 
trom bamboos and paddy straw. In Southern 
India the Sri Minakshi Paper Mills, established 
many years ago as a small concern in Travan- 
core State, appears to have taken a new lease 
°f life and has ordered a new plant capable of 
turning out fifteen tons of paper per day, whilst 
in Assam a new company has been formed and 
is said to be waiting for the arrival of its plant. 
At Chittagong a new plant for manufact uring 
Taper pulp from bamboos has commenced 
operations whilst another company has obtained 
a comprehensive concession for Bbabbar grass 


in the Punjab and is erecting a factory near 
the head works of the Western Jumna Canal 
about 200 miles from Lahore. 

The possibility of utilising the dense growths 
or bamboo in the hinterland of Cuttack has again 
been under consideration during the year, and 
the project has been investigated afresh 
by Mr. Raitt on behalf of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Raitt estimates that 
in this area alone there Is sufficient raw material 
for an output of 10,000 tons of paper pulp per 
annum. 

Raw Materials. —The existence of the local 
industry depends chiefiy on the supply of Sabai 
grass which on account of unfavourable seasons 
sometimes yields short crops. It is of great 
importance, therefore, to look for materials 
according a constant outturn, and various reports 
have been published on the available paper¬ 
making materials. Considerable attention has 
been devoted to Bamboo, since Is75 when it was 
found that this plant—of which there are four 
chief varieties in India—yielded a fibrous paper 
stock which made a quality of paper superior 
to esparto grass and at a considerably less 
cost. It was at that time estimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1905 Mr. R. W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring into the possibility of manu¬ 
facturing paper pulp. His report on the subject 
appeared in March 1906. He made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 
should be made. Subsequently Mr. W. Raitt, 
a putp expert, was engaged at the Forest Re¬ 
search Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda end sulphate 
processed the treatment of bamboo before 
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boiling, with remarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and internodes, flis results were embodied 
In the ** Report on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp," published 
in 1911. Mr. R. 8. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp. The yield per 
acre from bamboo Is larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper. The cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to yield a product 
cheaper than imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sabai grass pulp. In 
1915 Mr. Dhruva Sumanas published a pamph¬ 
let, Dendrocalamus Strlctus Bamboo of the 
Dangs, as the result of investigations carried od 
in Bansda State. 

In a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Arts in 1921 Mr. Raitt gave an answer to the 
question : “What India can do to fill the 
gap in the world's shortage of paper ?" He 
said that be thought it was “ a modest estimate 
to say that from bamboo, taking only that which 
is available under 4 possible ’ manufacturing 
Conditions, Burma, Bengal and South West 
India could produce ten million tons of pulp per 
annum, and Assam from Savannah grasses 
three million. India could therefore produce 
pulp for the whole world." 

The leading Indian paper grass for the 
last thirty years has been the Dhaib, bhabar, 


or sabai grass of Northern India. It is a peren¬ 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chota 
Nagpur ana Rajmahal to Nepal and Garhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their supplies from 
Sahibganj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Terai. 
The quantity annually exported from Sahib¬ 
ganj is between three to four lakhs of maunds 
The cutting in these districts is said to commence 
in October when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabai grass yields from 36*6 to 45*5 

r cent. of bleachod cellulose. A report bv Mr. 

S. Pearson, Forest Economist, Dehra Dun, 
on the use of elephant grasses in Assam was 
issued in 1919. The most important species 
of grass found in the areas in which investigation 
has been made are Khagra (Saccharum sponla - 
neum ) and Batta (Saccharum narenga ), with 
patolies of Nal ( Phragmile.s karka) on the more 
swampy ground. Hand samples of the abovo 
grasses were sent to England to be tested on 
a laboratory scale, while several tons were sent to 
an Indian paper mill to be made into paper. 
The results were satisfactory and proved that a 
very fair quality sf paper can be produced from 
these grasses at a relatively low price. Small 
samples of such paper can be obtained by persons 
interested in these grasses from the Forest Eco¬ 
nomist Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 
who can also supply further detail*. 

Indian paper manufacture is protected by 
special provisions in the import tariff. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations. —The year 1927 saw the 
commencement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when His Excellency trans¬ 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty’s 
reply was received a few minutes later. 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the Beam 
wireless service coincided with a reduction in 
rates by the Cable companies. 

For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations in India have been practically 
closed down and placed in charge of ’’ Care and 
Maintenance" parties which carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio, which maintains official communication 
with Kabul in Afghanistan and Kashgar in 
China, and Jotogh Radio which receives British 
Official Wireless sqnt out from Oxford and 


Rugby and passes the messages to Reuter’s 
Agency for distribution to subscribing new 
papers. 

The coast stations, however, have been main¬ 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The applicatkn of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous- 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route Instead of the cir¬ 
cuitous route via Calcutta. The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter¬ 
ference, particulary during the hot weather 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by bandspeed working during the worst 
periods. 

For many years the Bombay stations known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality. 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and now total about 
20,000 per annum. Official telegrams are 
exchanged with the British Naval station at 
Matara (Ceylon) via Bombay Radio. Regular 
services are also maintained between Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang 
and between Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
traffic is passed between Madras and Colombo 
when the normal route is Interrupted. 
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Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon. 

Safety at Sea. —A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during the past two years 
ha3 been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili¬ 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. Improved arrangements 
for broadcasting time signals, weather reports 
and navigational warnings from coast stations 
have also proved of value to ships at sea. 

Broadcasting- —For several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans¬ 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power, the broadcasts were tuned-in over 
practically the whole of India. The clubs' were 
assisted financially by a Government contribu¬ 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport¬ 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes. Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which the 
broadcasts would have been impossible. 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. These stations have each an aerial imput 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO 
stations in London, of which they are practically 
duplicates. The programmes are so arranged 
that both Indian and European music are broad¬ 
cast daily and the news bulletins and market 
and weather reports are read in two languages. 

Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 357 metres, and Calcutta on 370 metres, 
Reception in either of these cities, and for a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles around, is 
possible on crystal sets, of which a very large 
number have been sold. Valve sets are necessary 
[or those living further afield, but although there 
lias been a considerable demand for these, the 
sales have not reached expectation. One of 
the greatest difficulties in India is the maintenance 
of batteries, which is no inconsiderable item when 


sets containing five or six valves are employed 
and it is partly with a view to overcoming this 
problem and to render broadcasting available on 
two-valve sets in any part of India, that the 
Broadcasting Company is Investigating the 
possibility of transmitting simultaneously no 
long and short waves. 

Reports of the reception of foreign short-waves 
stations liave been received from all parts of the 
country, and upon several occasions the Bombay 
station of the I. B. C. has relayed the programmes 
from the Dutch station PCJJ., but the results 
have not been entirely satisfactory. 

The Indian Broadcasting Company was 
wound up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India. 

Licenses- —Broadcast receiving licenses are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi¬ 
mental purposes are much Bought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants, more than 300 have been issued 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special Import 
licenses has increased considerably during the 
past year. This improvement must be ascribed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting 
(7.®.) 

Prospects--— The Government of India has 
always encouraged the development of wireless 
in India by private enterprise and it is to this 
source that India must look in the immediate 
future for internal radio communication. There 
are two most promising lines of development, 
viz. — 

(a) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist, 
and to link such districts with the existing 
landlines. In this connection it may be remarked 
that modern small radio sets are capable of using 
either morse or speech at will and if used for 
speech can be operated by the ordinary desk 
telephone. instrument in daily use all over 
India. 

(b ) The use of radio as a substitute for land- 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
facilities. 

These will open up a new industry which 
if properly fostered would vary soon extend 
its sales outside the limits of India. There is 
no doubt that the majority of parts for small 
radio sets could be more cheaply manufactured 
in this country than they can be imported and 
further such an industry would find the right 
kind of skilled labour -dready in India. 
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The newspaper Press in India is an essen¬ 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi¬ 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General¬ 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de¬ 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal¬ 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by tho life of a single news¬ 
paper, The Times , which came into existence 
only five yeais later in 1785; but then the 
eriod of British supremacy is not much longer, 
aving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal¬ 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald , followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of Indii with 
which it was amalgamated in 1801. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the ease in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, put in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
Starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of Its founder as Hicky's Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
Journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
centuiy, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Barkaru , which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette , started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour¬ 
ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials oommenced the publication of 
John Bullin the Bast , a daily paper which was 
Intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this Journal was altered to The English' 
man by the famous Stocquelei In 1836, 

From its commencement the press was 
Jealously watched by the authorities, who 

put serious restraints upon its Independent e i 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and ! 


rigorous control. Government objected tr 
news of apparently the most trivial charactci 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 179£ 
several editors were deported to Europe with 
out trial and on short notice, whilst severai 
more were censured and had to apologise 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem¬ 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de¬ 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them tho press was left prac¬ 
tically free, though there existed certain regu¬ 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc¬ 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning ot 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India. The Bombay Gazette , 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to tho rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news¬ 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage¬ 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu¬ 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper In Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thu9 
was laid the foundation of the Native IndlaD 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numberini 
over 650 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly It was chiefly 
confined fcc the Presidency towns. Durtos 
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the Mutiny its freedom had to be temporarily Influence and also circulation was sat is f a ctory* 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning Famous Journalists like Robert Knight, James 
passed In June 1857 on account of the license Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished In 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to this generation. The Cieil and Military Gazette 
the fears of Its circulating intelligence which was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The paper, the first issue being dated June 22na, 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
which the press was once more free. the most famous paper in Northern India 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an was the MofussUUe, originally published at 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
whole country in which the press participated. Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazette 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native acquired and incorporated the MofuseUUe , 
papers and the circulation of all was very small, and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 
The number of the former did not show a great from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in to be published daily. 

INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1885 all printing of books and papers 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed tne old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced In 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna¬ 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
iberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 153A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus¬ 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with Incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government*, any Native Prince, or any sec¬ 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi¬ 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
riew (J) Control over presses and means of 
publication; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers; (ill) control over the importa¬ 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; x iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable news¬ 
papers, books, or other documents wherever 
found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation .—By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on aocotmt of 
the wide powers that It gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required In the 
existing law. That Committee made an un¬ 
animous report in July 1921, recommending : — 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offenoes 
Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 

and the Po3t Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a) The name of the editor should 
be Inscribed on every Issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities; 
(b) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con¬ 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being empowered to seise 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
tne part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons Interested In the courts ; (s) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court: (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12; 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six montbs|(g),t 
the provisions of Section 10 of the Press Aot 
should be reproduced in the Press and Regl sra- 
tion of Books Act. , , 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 
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Press Association of India. —At the to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
Ond of lplfr this Association was formed by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
In Bombay. According to the articles of all other purposes of mutual help and protection 
constitution "Its objects shall be to protect which may be deemed advisable from time to 
the press of the country by all lawful means time.*' Members pay a minimum subscription 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, of Rs. 10 annually. The affairs of the Associa- 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach tion are managed by a Council, 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published* 


Province. 

Printing 

Presses. 

News¬ 

papers. 

1 

Periodi¬ 

cals. 

I 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

looks. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras .. . • 


(a)l,515 

(a) 310 

991 

805 

3,237 

jBomlay 


1,031 

321 

545 

224 

1,987 

Bengal 


1,153 

250 

446 

735 

2,690 

United Provinces .. 


813 

217 

288 

281 

3,068 

Punjab .* 


423 

104 

309 

123 

1,865 

Burma 


348 

55 

163 

4 

70 

Bihar and Onssa .. 


222 

49 

55 

109 

1,155 

Central Provinces aud 

Berar 

(5) 173 

35 

<e) 41 

17 

197 

Assam *~ 

• • »• 

57 

17 

21 

2 

50 

North-West Frontier Province 

21 

4 

6 

4 

3 

Ajmer-Merwara (</).. 

.. 

28 

7 

18 

4 

94 

Ooorg •. 

.. 

5 

2 

2 


.... 

Delhi M 

.. 

130 

64 

69 

24 

393 

Total, 

1927-28 .. 

5,919 

1,525 

2,954 

2,332 

14,815 


1926-27 .. 

5,724 

1,485 

3,627 

2,147 

15,246 


1925-26 .. 

5,362 

1,378 

3,089 

2,117 

14.276 


1924-25 .. 

5,312 

1,401 

3,146 

2,302 

14,728 


1923-24 .. 

4,909 

1,363 

2,888 

2,237 

13,802 

Totals 

1922-23 .. 

4,509 

1,282 

2,559 

1,951 

12,804 


1921-22 .. 

4,083 

1,094 

2.252 

1,856 

11,807 


1920-21 .. 

3,795 

1,017 

2,297 

1,690 

10.JO& 


1919-20 .. 

3,371 

941 

2,152 

2,019 

9,162 

J 

.1918-19 .. 

3,146 

883 

2,049 

2,092 

9.607 


i<» Relate to the Calendar year 1928. 0) Includes 16 Presses which are reported not worker * 
(c) This includes 39 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public news 
or comments on public news. (d) Relate to Che Calendar year 1927* 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Buies and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 



Noth.- 

-Nem Agencies are distinguished by an asterisk. 

Stations* 

Title In full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Agra 


Agra Akbbar . 

Jain Path Pradarshak .. .. 

Navyug . 

Sanadnyap Karak 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

On the 3rd and l&th of ever: 

month. 

Ahnrelabad 

r 

•i 

Gujarati Punch.* 

Nava j Ivan. 

Political Bhomiyo 

Praja Bandhu . 

Young India . 

Sundays. 

Fridays. 

Thursdays. 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

Akola, Berar ,, 

.. 

Praja Paksba . 

Saturdays. 

Akyab .. 

.. 

Arakan News . 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Aligarh . • 

.. 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Wednesdays. 


r 

Abhyudaya . 

Fridays. 


1 

j 

Bhavlshya . 

Weekdays. 

All ihabad ,, 

1 

Democrat .. .. .. . • 

Hindustan Review 

Leader . 

On first of every month. 

Dally, except Mondays. 



Navayug. 

Daily. 


L 

Pioneer . 

Dally. 

Allahabad Katra 

A lleppey 

•* 

Stri Dharam Shikahak .. 
Travancore Publicity Bureau 

Monthly 

Amraoti .. 

-{ 

Bharat . 

Udaya . 

Wednesdays. 

Mondays. 

Ann‘tear 

r 

Akali te Pardesl. 

Dally Vakil 

Gurumukhi Daily Khalsa 

Punjab Press Bureau 

Qaumi Dard . 

Tanzeem. 

Daily except Sundays. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Amroha 

,, 

Ittihad . 

Saturdays. 

Auausol .. 

,, 

Ratnakar .. . 

Sundays. 

Bagalkot.. 

-I 

' Kannadiga. 

Navina Bharat. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Bagerbat 

,, 

Jagaran . 

Sundays. 

Bangalore 


f Dally Post . 

Kasira-ul-Akhbar 

[ Truth . 

Dally. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 
Mondays and Thursdays 


•• 

Barisal Hltalshl. 

Sundays. 
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Baroda .. 


Bassein, Burma.. 


Benares City 


Bbavnagar 


BiJapor .. 


Bombay .. 


Jagriti 

Shree Saya Vljaya 
Bassein News 
Belgaum Samachar 


Aj .. 

Awazai Khalk 

Bharat Jiwan 
Hindi Kesarl 


| Kashi Temperance Samachar 
v Mahamandal Magazine .. 


I Trishul 
Varnasrama 


Daily Market Report 
Jain 


Jalnhasan 

Market News 


Karnatak Valbhav 

Akhbar-i-Islam and Akhbar-i- 
Soudagar 

Bombay Chronicle .. 
Bombay Samachar 
Breul Co.'s Market Report 
Catholic Examiner 
Commercial Sporting News 

Dnyana Prakash. 

Evening News of India .. 

Goan <Vorld 


Gujarati Kesarl .. .. 

Indian Daily Mai) 

: Indian Industries and Power 
Indian Social Reformer .. 


Jam-e-Jamshed 
Kaiser-I-Hind 
Kashshaf ., 


Weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Mondays. 

Daily. 

Every Wednesday 

Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

On Mondays and Fridays 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Sundays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except on Sundays. 
Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 


Daily, except Mondays. 


Monthly. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

On the 15th» each month 

Saturdays. 

Every Saturday. 

Daily, except S ndays. 
Sundays. 

Every Friday. 


Khiiafat Daily 
Khllafat Bulletin .. 


Saturdays. 
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f 

Mu fide Rozgar 


J 

Sundays. 



Muslim Herald 



Dally. 



Nawa Kal .. 



Dally, except Mondays. 



Nyayadarshak ,. 



Thursdays. 



N us rat .. .. 



Daily, 



0 Amigo do Goano 



Fridays. 



0 Anglo-Lu9itano 


.. 

Saturdays. 



! Pars! & Praja Mltra & Hindustan | 

Daily, except Sunday. 



Railway Times 



Fridays. 

Bombay — contd . 

... 

Riishimukh 



1st week of every month (aciord* 






ing to Hindu Calendar). 



Sanj Vartaman 

.. 

.. 

Daily, except Sundays. 



1 Shrl Venkateshwar Samachar 

.. 

Fridays. 



! Times of India 

.. 


Daily. 



Illustrated Weekly of India. 


Sundays. 



Wahdat •• 

.. 


Dally. 



Young Messenger of India 

.. 

Monthly. 

Bowringpet 

• • 

Kolar Gold Fields News 



Tuesdays. 

Badaon .. 

•• 

Akhbar Zulqarnaln 



6th, 13tb, 20th and 27th of evsry 
month. 

3alangute Goa).. 

* • 

A Voz do Povo 



Saturdays. 


r 

Alkamal 



Daily. 


1 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 



Dally. 



Ananda Bazar Patrika 



Daily, except Sundays* 



Asrijadid .. .. 



Daily. 



Bangabasi 


.. 

Wednesdays, 



Basil mat! .. 



Dally. 



Bengalee .. 



Dally, except Sui days. 

Calcutta .. 


Bhagavan Gandhi.. 



Mondays. 

^ . 



Thursdays. 



Bharata Mltra 


•• 



Business World 


• - 

Monthly. 



Capital 


.. 

Thursdays. 



Collegian .. 


.. 

Bi-monthly. 



Commerce 



Wednesdays, 



Commercial News 



On the 10th of each month, 



Dowejadld .. •• 



Daily. 
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Calcutta— contd. 


Callout r. 


Englishman 

• • 

• • 

Gandiva 


• • 

Guardian .. 



Hindu Patriot 

• • 


Hindus than 



Hitabadt 

• • 


Indian and Eastern Engineer 


Indian Engineering 

• • 


Indian Mirror 



Indian News Agency 



Industry .. 



Inqilab-l-Zamana .. 



Jain Gazette 



Liberty 



Maheshwari 



Market Intelligence 



Muslim Standard .. 



Mussalman 



Nayak 

Planters* Journal and 

Agricnl- 

turiBt. 



Prakash 



ftayat Bhandu 



Sanjlbani 



Samay 



Samyavadi.. 



Servant 



Statesman 



Sultan 



Swatantra .. 



Swaraj 



Telegraph .. 



United Press Syndicate * 



Vlshwamitra 



Vyapar 

• 0 


Young Men of India 



World Peace 



Alameen .. 



Kerala Sanchari .. 



Manorama 



Mathrubhumi 



Mitavadi .. 



West Coast Reformer 



West Coast Spectator 




Every Monday. 

Every Friday. 

Fridays. 

Dally, except Saturdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

14th of each month. 
Thursdays. 

Daily. 


Monthly 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Dally,except Sundays. 
Every Monday. 

Dally. 

Trl-weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 


Daily. 

Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Dally except Monday. 

Every Wednesday. 
Daily. 

Dally, except Mondays. 


Daily, 

Daily. 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays ana 
Thursdays. 

Dally. 

Sundays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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Azad 

Oa wo pore Journal 
Dally Vartaman . 


Wednesdays. 

Dally. 


Cawnpore 


Chandernagore 
Chindwara .. 
Chlnsurah .. 
Chittagong 


Cochin Mattancherry 
Cooanada .. ,, 


Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 
i Paper. 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. 

Zamana . 


Daily, except Sundays 
Monthly. 

Saturdays. 


1 Lokmitra .. 

I 

Education Gazette 


Cochin Argus 
Coohln News Agency 
Malabar Herald . • 

Malabar Islam 


Ceylon Catholic Messenger 
I Ceylon Daily News 

Ceylonese .. 

Ceylon Independent 

Ceylon Morning Leader . 
Ceylon Observer .. 

| Dlnakara Prakasa 

Dinamina 

Dravida Mitran .. 

Gnanartha Pradipaya 
Islam Mittiran 


Lakmina .. 

People 

Sarasavi Sandaresa 
Times of Ceylon .. 


Utkal Deepica .. 

Indian Sunday School Journal 
Dacca Gazette 
Daoca Prakash .. 


25th day of every month. 
Bi-monthly. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

; Saturdays. 


Thursdays 

Tuesday^ and Fridays. 
Daily. 


Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursday 
and Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Dally. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Daily. 


Mondays. 
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Darjeeling , 0 .. .. 

Darjeeling Times and Planters* 

Tuesdays, 


Gazette. 


f 

Alaman. 

Daily. 


Arjun . 

Daily. 


Asia . 

Daily. 


Dally Hamdard .. •• •• 

Daily, except Fridays. 


General News Agency and Book 

Daily. 


Depot. 



General News Bilimaran .. 



Hindu Sansar . 

Weekdays, 


Hindustan Times.. 

Daily. 


Indian News Agency 



Maheswari (Hind i) 

Weekly. 


Mall Trading . 

Monthly. 

Dclh .. < 

National News Agency .. 



Quam . 

Weekly. 


Rajasthan. 

Tuesdays. 


Rivasat . 

Thursdays. 


Sabha . 

Daily. 


Swarajya. 

Daily. 


Tej . 

Daily* 


Tamadun. 

Monthly. 


Vijaya . 

Saturdays. 


Weekly Hindi Paper .. .. 



Weekly Moballig. 



Weekly Bharat Sewak 

Saturdays. 

r 

Dharwarvritt ... 

Wednesdays, 

1 

Karnatakavrltta and Dhananjaya 

Tuesdays. 

Lhar-rar •• .. 4 

Karm Veer. 

Fridays. 

1 

Raja Hansa .. »• •• 

Dftily. 

l 

VIjayla .. 

Daily. 

r 

Khandesh Vaibhav .. .. 

Fridays, 

Dhulla .» M < 



l 

Prabodh. 

Saturdays* 

Dlbrugath . 

, Times of Assam. 

Fridays. 

Gauhati. 

. Assamiya .. .. 

Saturdays. 

Gorakhpur... .. .. 

, Swadesh. 

Saturdays. 

Guntur . M .. 

. Deshabhimanl 

Daily. 

Jiowrah. 

, BlsvaDuta.. .. 

Dally. 

r 

Musheer-i-Deccan. 

Daily. 

Hyderabad, Deccan < 

Sahifa-l-Bozana .. .. .. 

Daily. 

\ 

Usman Gazette 

Dally. 

• 

Bharatvasi.. .. 

Dally. 


Hindu ... . 

Dally. 


Musaflr.. . 

Saturdays. 

Hyderabad, Sind .. < 

Prakash. 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Sind Journal ... ... 

Wednesdays. 


Sind Mall. 

Daily. 

• 

Sind vast .. .. .. 

Daily. 
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r 

! 

Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Tuesdays. 

Jaffna • • • • ^ 

Jaffna Catholic Guardian.. 

Saturday Mornings 


Sithia Veda Pathukavalan 

Fortnightly 

L 

Vasavllan Jaffna Native Opinion 

Fortnightly. 

Jaffna (Vannarponnal) . • 

Hindu Organ . 

Wednesdays 

Jalgaon (Khandesh) 

Pragatik. 

Weekly. 

Jaramoala .. 

Dally Beopar Patar 

Daily. 


Free India . 

Fridays. 


Sahas . 

Sundays. 

Jhansi City.. 

Nyaya .. . 

Wednesdays. 

Jubbulpore •• . .j 

India Sunday School Journal 
Karmaveer . 

Third Thursday of every month. 
Fridays. 

* 

Alwahid . 

Daily, except Sundays, 


Bharat . 

Daily. 


Chowkidar .. 

Fridays. 


Dally Gazette . 

Daily. 

Karachi .. .. 

Kesari . 

| Daily, except Sundays. 

New Times . 

Daily. 


Pars! Sansar . 

Saturdays. 


Rozana Biupar. 

Dally. 


Rozana Samacliar.. 

Daffy. 


Sind Observer .. .. .. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Sind Sudhar . 

Saturdays. 


Weekly Memon Samachar 

Thursdays. 

Karat Kudl . • | 

Dbana Vysia Ootran 

Fridays. 


ICumaran .. 

Wednesday. 

Khulna. 

• Khulna Basl . 

Thursdays. 

Kolhapur City 

• Vidyavilas . 

Fridays. 


Kerala Varathi. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Malayala Manorama 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Kottayam 

Malayalam Daily News 

Nazrani Deepika .. 

Daffy. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur 

| 

days. 

l 

Powraprabha . 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Kumta.«[ 

Kanara News . 

Thursday. 


V 

TCanara Leader 

Thursday. 


’ A kali . 

Daily. 


Akhbar-l-Am • • •« • • 

Daily. 


Bande Mataram. 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Civil and Military Gazette 

Daffy (Sundays excepted). 


Concnress Publicity Bureau 

.... 

Lahore.H 

Daily Karamvir. 

Daily, except Tuesdays. 



Daily Mllap . 



Dally TJpdeshak. 

• • • • 


Dally Urdu Iltlfag 

• • • • 


Daily Zamindar. 

• • • • 


Desh •• •• 

Dally. 


. Darpan . 

Daily. 


22 
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Haq . 

Fridays. 


£esari . 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Muslim Outlook. 

Daily. 


Palgham-i-Sulab. 

Sundays and Wednesdays, 


Panth . 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Pratap ... 

Dally. 

Lahore— contd, ,. v 

Rajput Gazette. 

1st, 8th, 10th and 24th of every 
month. 


Scientific World .. 

Monthly. 


Siyaaat . 

Daily, exceDt Sundays. 


Sudarshan. 

Mondays. 


Sunday Times . 

Sundays. 


The People . 

Saturdays. 


Tribune . 

Daily, except Sundays. 


N. W. Itallway Union Gazette .. 
Watau . 

W eekly. 

Thursdays. 

Larkana ,. .. ( 

Khairkhah . 

Saturdays. 

1 

Larkana Gazette. 

Fridays. 

r 

Advocate . 

Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

Anand 

Thursdays. 


Dally Hamdam. 

Dally. 


Haqiqat. 

Daily. 


Hindusthani 

Bi-weekly. 

Lucknow .. 

Indian Daily Telegraph 

Daily. 

Indian Witness. 

Wednesdays. 


Kaukab-l-Hind. 

Wednesdays. 


Lucknow Times. 

Daily. 


Muslim Gazette. 

Tuesdays. 


Oudh Akhbar . 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Patriot . 

Every Saturday. 


The Huque. 

Daily. 

Lyallpur .. .. | 

Daily Commercial News .. 

Daily. 

Daily Market Report 

Daily. 

r 

Al-Mazmun 

On the first of every month. 

\ 

Andhra Patrlka. 

Tuesdays. 

1 

1 

Anglo-Indian . 

Thursdays. 

1 

1 

Azadhind. 

Daily. 

1 

1 

Catholic Leader .. 

Wednesdays. 

1 

Christian Patriot .. 

Saturdays. 


Dally Express . 

Daily, exceot Sunday and Mon* 
day mornings. 

Madras .. •« 

Desabhakatan 

Daily. 

Jnana Jothi .. •. .. 

* 

Hindu . 

Daily. 


Indian Railway Journal .. 

15th of every month. 


Indian Review. 

Monthly. 


Janararthamani. 

Weekdays. 


Jarlda-l-Rozgar. 

Saturdays. 


Justice *. 

Daily. 


Law Times . 

Saturdays, 

. 

Madras Mall .. 

Dally. 
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Madura 
Mandalay .. 


i Margao (Goa) 


Mattancheri 

Meerut 

Mhow 


vrirpurkbas 
MIrpur City 
Moulmeln . 
Mount Road 


Madras 


Muasoorie 

Muttra 

Muvattupuzha 

Muzaffarnagar 

Mymensingh 


Mysore .. 
Nagercoll .. 


Nagpur 



Muhammadan 
Mukhbir-i-Deccan .. 

J Nyayadlpika 
New India 

Shamshul Akhbar 
J Swadesa Mitran .. 

I Swarajya.. 

V. To-day . 

.. South Indian Mail 
•• Upper Burma Gazette 

f A Terra . 

■s Notfcias 
l Ultramar 

• • Chakravarthi 
•• lloznama Qaura .. 

• • Satyarth Patrika .. 

• • Mirpurkhaa Gazette 
• • Khichri Samachar 
• * Moulmein Advertiser ,. 
•• Hindu . 

* • Mussoorie Times .. 

• • Jain Gazette 
»• Kerala Dheeplka .. 

• • Weekly Sewak 
• • Charu Mihir 

Sadhvi . 

Sampadabhyud aya 
Wealth of Mysore.. 
Travancore Times 

Desha-Sewak 
Fitavada 
Maharashtra 
Khabbar 

Marwcdl 

Pranavir. 

Sanaa j Sewak 
Sankalpa. 

Sankalpa Mahal .. 
Swatantrya 
Young Patriot 


Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Mondays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Mondays. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mondays. 

Mondays and Fridays, 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Thursdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Dally. 

Dally, except Sundays, 

Thursdays. 

Mondays. 

Saturdays. 

Weekly. 

Tuesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Do. 

Tuesdays. 

Mondays. 

Wednesdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Daily. 

Tuesdays. 

Mondays and Thursdays, 
Mondays. 

Daily. 

Fridays. 

Daily*, except Mondays. 
Sundays. 


Naini Tal .. 
Naslk 

Naushahro.T 


| Nova Goa .. 


| Ootacamund 


.. Naini Tal Gazette 
.. Loksatta .. 

.. Shakti 


Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Mondays. 


r 


1 


Diario de Nolte 
Heraldo 

O'Debate 
O'Heraldo 


f South of India Observer and 
j Nllgiri News. 

I Nllgiri Times .. •• • • 


Daily. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Daily, except Sundays and 
holidays. 

Dally Issue, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 
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Oral . 

Pandharpur 

Utsah 

Pandhari Mltra 



Thursdays, 

Sundays. 

Pangsa . 

Panjim; Goa .. 

Parur . 

Kangal 

O'Crente 

Uttara Thar aka •• 



Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Patna • • .. | 

Behar Herald 

Express 

Searchlight 



Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Pen . 

Kolaba Samaohar . • 



Fridays. 

I 

Deccan Herald 

Dnyana Prakasb .. 



Dally. 

Daily, except Mondays, 

Poona .. .. 

1 

L 

Kesari 

Mahratta 

Poona Star 

War Cry ., 



Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 

Monthly. 

Poona City.. .. j 

Satyagrahee 

Servant of India .. 


•• 

Bi-weekly. 

Weekly. 

QuadUn (rfaBatala) . 

1 

Alfazal . 

Alhakam. 

Alfarooq. 

Nur . 

Review of Religions fin English.) 
Do. (in Urdu) .. 

Bi-weekly. 

Weekly. 

Weekly. 

Fortnightly 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Quetta .. .. | 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Baluchistan Herald Dally Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Dally. 

Qullon .. | 

Desabhimanl 

Malayall 



Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Rajkot .. .. | 

Kathiawar Opinion 
Kathiawar Times .. 
Lohana Hitechhu .. 

•• 

•• 

Bi-weekly. 

Wednesdays and Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Rampur (Kathiawar) 

Saurashtra 

.. 

.. 

Daily. 


Burma Sunday Times 

Burma Exchange Gazette 
Dally Advertiser. 

and 

Sundays. 

Daily. 


Chinese Daily News 
Free Burma 


.. 

Daily. 

Rangoon .. < 

New Burma 

New Light 0 ! Burma 



Tri-weekly. 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Rangoon Daily News 
Rangoon Evening Post 



Thursdays. 

Week-days. 


Rangoon Gazette .. 
Rangoon Times .. 
Rangoon Mall 

The Sun .. 



Dally, except Mondays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Saturdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Ratnaglrl . • • • ^ 

Bakool 

Balvant 

Satya Shodhak 



Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 
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Rawalpindi.. 


Samastipur*. 

Satara 

Satara City.. 
Secunderabad 
Shahjahanpur 


Sbolapur .. 


Sylhet 

Tfnnevelly 

Trichinopoly 

Trichur 

Tirupur 


Trivandrum 


Udipi 

Vizagapatam 


Wardha .. 
Yeotmal ,. 


Daily Prem.. 
Frontier Bulletin .. 
Shanti 


Vigilant .. 
Shubha Sucbaka 
Prakasb 


Hyderabad Bulletin 
Notice Sheet 


Sarpunch 


Kalpatarn .. 
Karmayogi 
Sholapur Samachar 


Navajug 

Surma 


Sunday Times Simla Edition 


Deshbandhu 

Deshi Mitra . 

Deshodaya 

Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 


Dally, 
f Saturdays. 
Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Wednesdays^ 


Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Monthly. 

Sundays. 

Mondays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 


Navayuga Weekly.. 

Praia Pokar 
Samachar .. 

Surat Akhbar 

Parldarsaka • • 
Ealpaka 

Wednesday Review 
Lokaprakasam •• 
Commercial News.. 

Kerala Kahalam .. 
Kerala Taraka 


Bharata Kesari 
Samadarsi .. 


Trayancore Press Service. 
Trivandrum Daily News. 
Western Star 


I Satyagrahl.. 
i Andhra Advocate 


Wednesdays. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays. 

Mondays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Bi-weekly. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur* 
day* 


Modavrttfca 

Vrittasar • 


Maharashtra Dhar 
Rajasthan Kesari. 
Lokamat f • 


Daily. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur¬ 
days. 

Thursdays. 

Fridays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays* 

Tuesdays, 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 
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Banking. 


An ©vent of great Importance In the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The Idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1869. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 

aals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
_mcy Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
Indian 

The Presidency Banks:—The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com¬ 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government's power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re¬ 
vised and the paper currency business was re¬ 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most Im¬ 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposod. Put very briefly, the principal 
restnctions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro¬ 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depos¬ 
ited with the Bank as seourity. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns Into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVTI of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such other places as 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council may deter¬ 
mine. The Central Board of Governors consists 
of— 

(а) Managing Governors npt exceeding 

two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re¬ 
commendation by the Central Board; 

(б) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 

Secretaries of the Local Boards; 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 

officer nominated by the Governor- 
General In Council; and 

(d) not more than four non-officials, nomi¬ 

nated by the Governor-General in 
Council. 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board. 

The Controller of the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government. The Governor-General in Council 
is entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, end if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern¬ 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as 
affecting the matters aforesaid, such action shall 
not be taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General In Council. Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
made for the increase of the capital of the Ban*. 
The capital of the three Presidency Banks con¬ 
sisted of 3$ crores of rupees in shares of Rs. 600 
each, fully subscribed. The additional capital 
authorised was 7$ crores in shares of Rb. 600 
each, of which Rs. 125 has been called up, mak¬ 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs. Ill 
crores, of which Rs. 5,62,50.000 has been 
paid up. The Reserve Fund of the Bank 
is Rs. 6,27,50,000 and the Balance Sheet 
of 30th June 1929 showed the Government 
balance at Rs. 20,74,36,242, other 
deposits at Rs. 72,33,05,053 and Cash 
Rs. 40,41,45,208, with a percentage of Cash to 
liabilities of 82,464. 

Class of Business'The Imperial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Aet of 
1876 in defining absolutely the class of bqsipesp 
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in which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor points. 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London Oflflce and the borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank's business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks. 
The Act provides for an agreement between the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 1921 and is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter by either party with 
one year's notice, provides, inter alia, for the 
following important matters:— 

(1) All the general banking business of 
the Government of India is to be 
carried out by the Imperial Bank 


(2) The Bank will hold all the Treasury 

Balances at Headquarters and at 
its branches. This involves the 
abolition of the Beserve Treasury 
system. 

(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 

to open 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of ono In 
four. The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number* 
ed 69, including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras. The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern* 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868. 

(4) The management of the Public Debt 

will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration 


The Directorate. 

ivfnnncrlntr finwmnrs / SIr 0sb ome A. Smith, Kt. 

Managing uovemors.\K. M. MacDonald, Esq., m. 0 . 

Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards. 

CALCUTTA— 


J. A. Tassie, Esq . 

E. C. Benthall, Esq . 

M. G. Stuart, Esq . 

Bombay— 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., m.b.e., M.L.A. 

E. J. Bunbury, Esq, M.o. . 

J. G. Hid land, Esq . 

Madras— 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 


C. E. Wood, Esq . .. .. President. 

B. C. M. Strouts, Esq .. .. .. .. .. Vice-President. 

W. B. MacBain, Esq .. .. .. .. .. Secretary. 

Controller of Currency.H. Denning Esq ; I.c.s. 


Nominated by Oovemment. 

The Hon’ble Sir Maneckji B. Dadabhoy, K.C.I.E., Nagpur. 

The Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha, Kt., J.P., Bombay. 

Sir Bajendra Nath Mookcrjee, k.c.i.e., K.c.v.o., Calcutta. 

Sirdar Bahadur Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Kt., O.I.E., Amritsar. 

Manager in London 


Burra Bazaar. Calcutta. 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Park Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 

Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Boad, Bombay. 
Mount Boad, Madras 
Abbottabad. 

Adoni. 

Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 

Ahmedabad City. 
Ahmednagar. 

Ajmer. 

Akola. 

Akyab. 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 

Alleppey. 

Ambala 

Ainbala Cant, 


Sir Sidney Sitwell, Kt. 
Branches. 

Amraoti. 

Amritsar. 

Asansol. 

Bangalore. 

Bareilly. 

Bassein. 

Bellary. 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Ganjam), 
Bezwada. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhopal. 

Broach. 

Bulandshahr. 

Calicut. 

Cawnpore. 

Chandpore. 

Cbapra. 

Chittagong. 

Cocanada* 

Cochin 


Coimbatore. 

Colombo. 

Conjeevaram (Sub-Agency). 
Cuddalore. 

Cuddapah. 

Cuttack. 

Dacca. 

Darbhanga, 

Darjeeling. 

Dehra Dun, 

Delhi. 

Dhanbad. 

Dbulia. 

Dlbrugarh, 

Ellore. 

Erode. 

Etawah. 

Farrukhabad 

Ferozepore, 

Fyzabad* 

Gaya, 
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Godhra. 

Gojra. 

Gorakhpur. 

Gujranwala. 

Guntur. 

Gwalior. 

Hathras. 

Howrah. 

Hubll. 


Hyderabad (Deccan 
Hyderabad (Sind). 
Indore. 

Jaipur. 

Jatgaon. 

Jalna,, 

Jalpaiguri. 

Jamshedpur. 

Jhansl. 


Jodhpur. 
Jubbulpore. 
Jullundur City. 
Karachi. 
Kasur. 

Katni. 

Khamgaon. 

Khandwa. 

Kumbakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 


Masulipatam. 

Meerut. 

Mirzapore. 

Montgomery. 

Moradabad. 

Mouimein. 

Multan. 

Murree. 

Mussoorie* 

Muttra. 

Muzaffarnagar. 

Muzaffarpur. 

Myingyan. 

Mymensingb, 

Nadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Nainl Tal. 

Nanded (Sub-Agency). 

Nandyal. 

Naraingunge. 

Nasik. 

Negapatam 

Nellore. 

New Delhi. 

Nowshera. 

Ootacamund. 

Patna. 

Peshawar. 

Peshawar City (Sub*Agency), 
Poona. 

Poona City. 

Porbandar 

Pumea. 

Quetta. 

Raichur. 


Raipur. 

Rajahmundry, 

Rajkot. 

Rangoon. 

Rangpur. 

Rawalpindi. 

Saharanpur. 

Salem. 

Sargodha. 

Secunderabad. 

Shillong. 

Sholapur. 

Sialkot. 

Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir.) 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

Surat City. 
Tellicherry. 

Tlnnevelly. 

Tirupur. 

Trichinopoly. 

Trichur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tuticorin. 

Ujjain. 

Vellore. 

Viramgaum, 

Vlzagapatam. 

Vizianagram. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Act, the various 
descriptions of business which the Bank may 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it is ex¬ 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned In Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are:— 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of:— 

(a) Stocks, <fec., In which a trustee is autho¬ 

rised by Act to Invest trust monies. 

(b) Securities issued by State aided Rail¬ 
ways, notified by the Governor- 

1 General-in-Council. 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank. 

(*) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. 
Notes. 

(/) Fully paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited liability or 
Immoveable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
security where the original security 
is one of those specified in a, b t e, d and, 
If authorised by the Central Board, in e, 

(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern¬ 
ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates In their charge. 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling bills of exchange and other negotiable 


securities payable In India and Ceylon and, sub¬ 
ject to the directions of the Governor-General in 
Council, the discounting, buying and selling of 
bills of exchange payable outside India for 
and from or to such Banks as may be approved. 

(4) Investing the Banks* funds in the secu¬ 
rities referred to in (1) a, b, c. 

(5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters of 
Credit payable in India and Ceylon. 

(6) Buying end selling gold and silver. 

(7) Receiving deposits. 

(8) Receiving securities for safe custody. 

(9) Selling such properties as may come into 
the Bank’s possession in satisfaction of claims. 

(10) Transacting agency business on com¬ 
mission. 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India for the us? 
of principles in connection with (11) and ah o 
for private constituents for bona fide personal 
needs. 

(13) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, Ac., bills of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months. 

(14) Borrowing money in India. 

(15) Borrowing money In England upon se¬ 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise. 
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The principal restrictions placed on the busi¬ 
ness of the Bank In Part 2 are as follows:— 

(1) It shall not make any loan or advance 
(a) For a longer period than six months; 
lb ) upon the security of stock or shares of 
the Bank, 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort¬ 
gage or security of immoveable pro¬ 


perty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such dis¬ 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two persons or firms 
unconnected with each other in general part¬ 
nership. 


The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 30th June 1929 was as follows:— 


Liabilities. 
Subscribed Capital 


Us. a. p. 
11,25,00,000 0 0 


Capital paid up .. 

Reserve. 

Public Deposits .. 

Other Deposits .. 

Loans against Securities 
per contra. 

Loans from the Govern¬ 
ment of India under 
Section 20 of the Paper 
Currency Act, against 
Inland Bills discounted 
and purchased per 
contra. 

Contingent Liabilities .. 

bundnes. 


5,62,50,000 0 0 
5,27,50,000 0 0 
20,74,36,242 15 5 
72,33,05,053 13 0 


61,21,072 11 11 


| Assets. 

Government Securities .. 

, Other authorised Secu- 
| rities under the Act .. 
Loans 

Cash Credits 

I Inland Bills discounted 
I and purchased.. 
Foreign Bills discounted 
1 and purchased 

Bullion. 

Dead Stock 

Liability of Consti¬ 

tuents for Contingent 
I Liabilities per contra. . 
Sundries .. 

Balances with other 

j Banks 


Rs. a. 
21,21,55,480 6 

2,88,03,595 9 
11,49,29,649 4 

30,62,78,862 15 


9 

7 

7 


4,59,19,580 9 5 


2,01,663 8 10 
2,81,24*540 13 2 


49,30,115 2 11 
3,73,672 6 7 


Cash 


74,17,17,160 13 0 
30,41,45,208 11 5 


Rs. .[ 1,04,58,62,369 8 5 


Its. ..’104,58,62,369 8 5 


The above Balance Sheet includes.— 


£ s. d. 


Deposits in London 

Advances and Investments in London 
Cash and Balances at other Banks in London 


828,236 3 6 
905,138 15 9 
30,775 13 0 


Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various 
periods during the last 40 years or so :— 

In Lakhs of rupees. 


. 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 


Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

3CJune 

1881 .. 

230 

61 

53 

344 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 .. 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

93 

580 

1891 .. 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1915 .. 

263 

187 

102 

552 

1£96 .. 

225 

88 

57 

370 

1916 .. 

336 

263 

115 

714 

1901 .. 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 i 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 .. 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 .. 

664 i 

549 

213 

1426 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

346 , 

298 

142 

786 

1912 .. 

210 

155 

75 

440 

1920 .. 

801 

663 

170 

1634 




26 January 
1921. 

364^ J 

206 

138 

708 


IMPERIAL BANK. 

30th June 1921 . 

1922 • . v oci 

1923 . 

1925 •• •• •• •• •• •• • • •* *»??? 

1926 .. •• •• •• * • •• f 

1927 . . 

1928 . ,796 

1929 .. .. «- .. ~ •• •• a » 07 * 


IMPERIAL BANK. 
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Government Deposits, 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below :— 

In Lakhs of Rupees, 


- 



i 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

| Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1 1, 2, 3 & 4. 

1st ueoeuioer. 
1896 


360 

158 

299 

1292 

14*2 percent. 

1001 



360 

213 

340 

1463 

14*3 


1906 



860 

279 

307 

2745 

8*3 


1907 



360 

294 

335 

2811 

8*8 


1008 



360 

309 

325 

2861 

8*4 


1909 



360 

318 

307 

3265 

7*4 


1910 



360 

331 

839 

3234 

9*7 


1911 



360 

340 

433 

3419 

9*6 


1912 



375 

361 

426 

3578 

9*0 


1918 



375 

370 

587 

3644 

11*8 


1914 



375 

386 

561 

4002 

10*5 

K 

1916 



375 

369 

487 

3860 

9*5 


1916 



375 

85 S 

520 

4470 

9*0 


1917 



875 

363 

771 

6771 

9*3 

» 

1918 



375 

840 

864 

5097 

12*9 

*9 

1919 



375 

355 

772 

7226 

8*8 


1920 


:: 

875 

375 

901 

7725 

9 6 

,1 

60th June 
Bank). 
1921 

(Imperial 

547 

371 

2220 

7016 

21*8 


1922 



562 

411 

1672 

6336 

18-6 

\ 9 

1928 



562 

435 

J256 

7047 

18*5 

ft 

1924 



562 

457 

2208 

7662 

20*2 

99 

1925 



562 

477 

2252 

7588 

20-7 

99 

1926 



562 

492 

3254 

7530 

27*4 

99 

1927 



562 

507 

1004 

7317 

10*6 

99 

1* 

.1928 



562 

517 

796 

7331 

8*6 

1929 



562 

527 

2074 

7233 

19*9 

’ 9 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga* 
motion into the Imperial Bank:— 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 

Bank op Bengal. 


- | 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo¬ 

sits. 

Other 

depo¬ 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest¬ 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

81st December. 

1895 .. ». 

200 

68 

184 

677 

422 

132 

10 

per cent. 

1900 .. .• 

200 

103 

155 

682 

243 

136 

11 



200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 


1906 ». .• 

200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 


1907 

200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 

jj 

1908 • • .. 

200 

165 

178 

1575 

507 

349 

13 


1909 •• •• 

200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 


1910 

200 

175 

198 

1609 

514 

868 | 

14 


1911 

200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

321 

14 


1912 

200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

14 


1918 • • .. 

200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

319 

14 


1914 

200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

16 

9$ 

1915 

200 

*204 

265 

1978 

785 

793 

16 

99 

1916 

200 

*213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

99 

1917 

200 

t221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

#9 

1918 

200 

1189 

584 

2392 

894 

770 

17 

99 

1919 

200 

1200 

405 

3254 

997 

864 

17 

« f 

1920 

200 

J210 

484 

3398 

1221 

910 

m 

• > 


• Includes Re. 68 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments, 
t » 67 I, », n $, 

t »» 2® ,i h M 
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Bank 09 Bombay* 


— 

Capital. 

Beserve. 

Uovt. 

depo¬ 

sits. 

Other 

depo¬ 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

iey& 



100 

51 

70 

358 

2*8 

105 

llper cent. 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 

1905 



100 

87 

92 

076 

259 

158 

12 „ 

1900 


, . 

100 

92 

101 

832 

854 

177 

12 

1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

104 

13 „ 

1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

877 

149 

13 

1909 



100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

103 

13 

1910 



100 

105 

152 

1053 

486 

149 

14 ,, 

1911 



100 

100 

107 

1104 

403 

208 

14 „ 

1912 



100 

106 

117 

1124 

315 

210 

14 

1913 



100 

100 

200 

1015 

477 

232 

14 

1914 



100 

110 

183 

1081 

640 

202 

15 „ 

1916 



100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

270 

15 

1916 



100 

90 

142 

1307 

007 

312 

lo ,, 

1917 



100 

92 

285 

2817 

139S 

744 

174 „ 

1918 



100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

853 1 

m >, 

1919 



100 

110 

262 j 

2750 

9 28 

315 

m » 

1920 



100 

120 

849 1 

2748 

870 

298 1 

22 „ 


Bank op Madras. 


1895 



60 

10 

46 

278 

144 

46 

10 percent 

1900 



00 

22 

35 

200 

82 

67 

8 

1905 



00 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 

1900 



60 

82 

54 

355 

151 

81 

10 „ 

1907 



60 

80 

85 

416 

102 

84 

10 ;; 

1908 



60 

40 

62 

447 

153 

84 

11 » 

1909 



00 

44 

49 

600 

141 

79 

12 „ 

1910 



00 

48 

72 

607 

184 

86 

12 

1911 



00 

62 

59 

625 

105 

104 

12 „ 

1912 



75 

70 

75 

743 

190 

113 

12 „ 

1913 



75 

73 

86 

805 

219 

117 

12 „ 

1914 



75 

70 

91 

701 

207 

134 

12 „ 

1915 



75 

65 

80 

803 

250 

184 

1C „ 

1916 



76 

55 

104 

960 

286 

101 

12 „ 

1917 



75 

50 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 „ 

1918 



75 

50 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 „ 

1919 



75 

45 

! 104 

1215 

430 

175 

12 „ 

1920 



75 

45 

118 

1679 

605 

211 

18 ,, 





Imperial 

Bank. 




30th June. 

1921 

547 

371 

22,20 

70,16 

34,34 

10,52 

10 per cent 

1922 

502 

411 

16,72 

63,36 

33,05 

900 

16 

1923 

562 

435 

12,56 

70,47 

29,18 

925 

10 „ 

1924 

562 

457 

22,08 

22,52 

70,62 

21,95 

11,75 

10 „ 

1926 

502 

477 

75,88 

35,82 

14,13 

10 „ 

1926 

562 

492 

32,54 

75,80 

45,08 

21,88 

10 

1927 

502 

507 

10 04 

73,17 

22,83 

20,50 

10 „ 

1928 

562 

517 

790 

73,31 

13,77 

25,35 

16 „ 

1929 .. .. 

562 

527 

2074 

72,33 

30,41 1 

24,09 

16 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banka carrying on Exchange business 
In India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
[ Continent, or in the Far East and the United 
. States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex¬ 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while conti n u in g to finance this 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 
At one time the Banks carried on their opera* 
tion8 in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, principally In London— 
the home offices of tine Banks attracting de¬ 


posits for use in India by offering rates of in¬ 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how¬ 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour¬ 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India, 
No information is available aB to bow far each 
Bank has secured deposits in India^but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
within recent years. 
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Total deposits op all Exchange Banks 
shocked in India. 


1896 

In Lakht of Rupeet , 

• • • • • • 

1030 

1900 


a • at 

1050 

1905 


• a • • 

1704 

1910 


• • • a 

2479 

1911 


a a a • 

2816 

1912 


a a a a 

2953 

1913 


a a a a 

8103 

1914 


• a a a 

3014 

1915 



3354 

1916 



3803 

1917 


a a a a 

5337 

1918 


a a a a 

6185 

1919 


a • • • 

7435 

1920 

• • 

a a • • 

7480 

1921 

• 9 

• • a a 

7519 

1922 

• • 

• a • a 

7338 

1928 

1924 

1926 

1926 

1927 


a • a • 

a a a a 

6844 

7063 

7054 

7154 

6896 


Exchange Banks* Investments. 

Taming now to the question of the Invest¬ 
ment of the Banks* resources, so far as it con¬ 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the mopfc 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches* share in the business consisting prin- 

S ln collecting the amount of the bills 
urity and in furnishing their other branch¬ 
es with information as to the means and stand¬ 
ing of the drawees of he bills, and it is as re¬ 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono¬ 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
df the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resouroes in carrying through 
the business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com¬ 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which redisoountlng in London is carried 
Oh but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets dated 81st December 1928 of 
the undemoted Banks will give some idea of this 


liability on Bills of Exchange re-dis¬ 
counted AND 8T1LL CURRENT. 

£. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 7,554,000 

and China. 

Eastern Bank, Ld. 629,000 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 5,717,000 

Corporation. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ld. .. 3,759,000 

National Bank of India, Ld. .. 6,701,000 
P. & O. Banking Corporation, Ld. .. 6,043,000 

30,403,000 

The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole. 

The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months' sight and may either be “ clean*' 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of wnich the following are 
the principal:— 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans¬ 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra¬ 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary or State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia, 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 

An interesting event in Indian Banking 
history is the recent entry In the Banking 
field here of one of the English “ Big Five.** 
This has been brought about by the acquisition 
of the business of Cox & Co., by Lloyds Bank. 
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The following is a statement ol the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on 
business in India as at 31st Decembex 1928;— 


In Thousands of £. 


Name. 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Banco Nacional Ultramarino .. 

11,111 

11,288 

78,335 

31,066 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 

1,312 


23,773 

12,347 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 





China, Ltd. 

3,000 

4,000 

44,004 

18,316 

Comptoir National D’Escompte de Pari 

10,000 

4,555 

367,057 

48,075 

Eastern Bank, Ltd. 

1,000 

450 

6,170 

5,128 

Hongkong <fc Shanghai Banking Cor 

2,020 




poration, Ltd. .. 

7,414 

55,370 

21,887 

Imperial Bank of Persia 

650 

610 

6,176 

8,723 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. . 

15,810 

10,000 

352,157 

149,073 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 

1,050 

1,450 

13,493 

6,995 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd. . 

6,000 

6,470 

64,442 

32,173 

National Bank of India, Ltd. .. 

2,000 

3,000 

34,088 

17,441 

National City Bank of New York 

22,000 

22,000 

284,471 

117,098 

Netherlands Trading Society .. 

6,666 

3,333 

35,437 

8,371 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank . 

4,583 

2,265 

15,829 

0,744 

P. & 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

2,594 

180 

7,238 

2,887 

Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. 

5,000 

2,600 

65,136 

31,733 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. .. 

10,000 

10,850 

55,522 

34,055 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1900 tnere were few Banks of | 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con-| 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid | 
development of this class of Bank, which has | 
been so marked a feature In Banking within j 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank, 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but it 
was generally suspected in well informed circles | 
that the business of many of the Banks was j 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were in difficulties. 


The first important failure to take place was 
that of the People s Bang of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

Since those events of ten years ago 
confidence has been largely restored. But in 
April 1928 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend¬ 
ed payment and is now in voluntary liquidation. 
The effect of the failure of this old established 
Bank might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation in close association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty. 

During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established lb 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets:— 

In Lakhs of Rupees. 


Name. 

Capital. 

Reserve. 

Deposits, 

Cash and 
Investments, 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to P. & 





O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

35 

44 

1,119 

'544' 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd. 

30 

23 

559 

352 

Bank of India, Ltd. 

100 

86 

1,172 

496 

Bank of Mysore, Ltd. 

20 

15 

180 

82 

Central Bank of India, Ltd. 

168 

75 

1,443 

1,038 

Indian Bank, Ltd. (Madras) 

12 

9 

144 

11 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd. 

31 

17 

035 

265 

Union Bank of India, Ltd. 

39 

6 

; 

31 

37 










London Agents oj Banks in India . 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India:— 

In Lakhs of rupees. 

Capital, Reserve. Deposits. 


Deposit*, 

2049 

2565 

2529 

2725 

2259 

1710 

1787 

2471 

8117 

4059 

5899 

7114 

7689 

6163 

4442 

6250 

5449 

5938 

6084 


LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR CORRESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
_ FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. _ 

\r . ~n an l- I London Office—Agents or f ***•«•• 

Name of Bank. | Correspondents. | Address 


Imperial Bank of India 
Other Banks d ? Kindred Firms. 
Allahabad Bank .. 


Bank of India . 

Central Bank of India 
Grlndlay A Co. 

Karnanl Industrial Bank 

King's Branch (Calcutta) 1 

„ „ (Bombay) ) 

Punjab National Bank 
Simla Bankings Industrial Co. 
Union Bank of India 
Exchange Banks. 

American Express Co., (Inc.' 

Banco Naclonal Ultvamarlno .. 

Bank of Taiwan. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

and China . 

Oomptolr National d’Escompte 
de Paris. 


Eastern Bank . 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banking 

Corporation . 

Imperial Bank of Persia .. 


Lloyds Bank . 

Ditto. (Cox's Branch) . 
Mercantile Bank of India 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd. 

National Bank of India .. 
National City Bank of New York 
NedeBandscne Handel- M a a t 

schappij . 

Nederiandsche Indlsche Handels 
bank. 


P. A O. Banking Corporation 


Sumitomo Bank .. 
Thomas Cook A Son 
Yokohama Specie Bank 


London Office 

f National Provincial Bank 
t P. & O. Banking Corpn. 

Westminster Bank 
Lloyds Bank 
London Office 

Barclays Bank 

Lloyds Bank 

Midland Bank 
Ditto 

Westminster Bank 
London Office 


National Provincial Bank 
London Representative .. 


London Office 


22, Old Broad Street, E. C. 

2 . 

15, Bishopsgate, E. O. 2. 
117-122, Leadenhall Street. 
E.C. 3 

Bartholomew Lane, E. C. 2. 
42, UracechurchSt.,E.C.3. 
54, Parliament Street, 
S.W. 1. 

168, Fenohurch Street, E. 
C. 3. 

42, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 
5, Thread needle St., E.C.2. 
Ditto. 

Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2. 

62-a, Lombard Street, E. 
i C. 3. 

9, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
Gresham House, 25, Old 
Broad Street, E. C. 2. 

38, Bishopsgate, E. 0. 2. 

8-13, King William Street, 
KC. 4. 

2-3, Crosby Sq., E. 0. 8. 

9, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 
33-36, King William Street 
E. C. 4. 

42, Gracechurch St., E.C.l. 
Ditto 

15, Graoechurch St., E.C.3. 
100, Old Broad St., E.C. 2. 
26, Bishopsgate, E. 0. 2. 

30, Bishopsgate, E. 0. 2. 

15, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

Stone House, Bishopsgate, 
E.C. 2. 

117-122, Leadenhall Street, 

67, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
Ludgate Circus, E. C. 4. 

7, Bishopsgate, £. 0.2. 
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Indian Bankers and Shroffs « 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 

Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
ir india long before Joint Stock Banks were into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they a number of the bills the* already hold to the 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
able time to come. The use of the word and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
“ Shroff ” is usually associated with a person extent determined in each case by the standing 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
people known as “ shroffs ” in banking circles, accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
real service to the business community and of which he himself may think it advisable to 
very great assistance to Banka in India. Linder place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
present conditions the Banks in India can never which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
nope to be able to get into sutiiciently close bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
touch with the affairs of the vast tradmg com- very close touch with all the traders to wnom 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- they grant accommodation, and past experience 
modation to more than a few of these traders has shewn that the class of business above 
direct, and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 

In this capacity also he brings a very con¬ 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without liis assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
us an intermediary between the trading com¬ 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some¬ 
thing after the following manner. A shop¬ 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Its. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom¬ 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
Bhroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Its. 2,500 each. A hoondee 
usually drawD at a currency of about 2 months 
Is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 

THE BANK RATE. 

Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its a rule at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
own Buna Bate, and the rates were not uniform, such advances or discounts are granted at from 
Now the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for the one-half to one per cent, over the official rate; 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents the but this does not always apply and in the mon¬ 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans soon months, when the Bank rate is sometimes 
against Government securities only and advances nominal, it often happens that such accommoda- 
on other securities or discounts are granted as i tion is granted at the official rate or even less. 

The following statement shows the average Bank Rate since the Imperial Bank was 
constituted 


referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces¬ 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor¬ 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank's rate of 
discount, or 1$ °/ 0 is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by " Moonims ” who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex¬ 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very consfch rable 
extent 




Tear. 


1st Half-year. 

2nd Half-year.. 

Yearly average. 

1921 




.. 6*030 

friue 

5*673 

1912 




7*132 

4*510 

6*821 

1922 




7*419 

4*5 

5*959 

1924 




.. 8*06 

5 315 

6*682 

1925 




8*585 

4-701 

5*643 

1926 




.. 5*651 

4* 

4*825 

1927 




6*508 

4*956 

5*732 

1928 




6*945 

5*456 

6*2 

1929 




6*878 

.. 

.... 
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Clearing Houses. 


BANKEBS' CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses In India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first 
two are by far the most important. The 
members at these places consist of the Imperial 
Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and English 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right 
and any application for admission to a Clearing 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the 
existing members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the cieditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the eettling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


The figures tor the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below 
Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In lakhs oj Rupees. 



— 


Calcutta. 

1 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Colombo. 

Karachi. 

Total. 

1901 

• • 

•• 

Not 

available 

6511 

1338 

Not 

available 

•• 

178 

8027 

1902 

• • 



7013 

1295 



208 

8570 

1903 

• • 


• • 

8762 

1464 



840 

10500 

1904 




9492 

1530 



305 

11393 

1906 




10927 

1560 



324 

12811 

1906 




10912 

1583 



400 

12895 

1907 



22444 

12645 

1548 



630 

37167 

1908 



21281 

12585 

1754 



643 

33203 

1909 



19776 

14375 

1948 

.. 


702 

86801 

1910 



22238 

10652 

2117 

4705 


766 

40527 

1911 



25763 

17605 

2083 

5399 


702 

51612 

1912 

• • 


28831 

20831 

1152 

6043 


1159 

5S016 

1913 

9 • 


33133 

21890 

2340 

6198 

*’ 

1219 

64780 

1914 

• • 


28031 

17696 

2127 

4989 


1315 

54158 

1916 



32266 

16462 

1887 

4069 


1352 

56036 

1916 



48017 

24061 

2495 | 

4853 


1503 

80919 

1917 



47193 

33655 

2339 

4966 


2028 

90181 

1918 



74397 

53362 

2528 

6927 


2429 

189643 

1919 



90241 

76250 

3004 

8837 


2266 

180598 

1920 



168388 

126353 

7600 

10779 


3120 

801140 

1921 



91672 

89788 

8847 

11875 


8579 

200701 

1922 



94426 

80083 

4279 

12220 

9081 

3234 

210523 

1923 



89148 

75016 

4722 

11094 

11940 

4064 

195983 

1924 



92249 

65260 

5540 

11555 

13134 

4515 

192249 

1926 



101833 

51944 

5710 

12493 

14978 

4119 

191088 

1926 



95944 

42066 

6688 

12511 

16033 

3166 

175408 

1927 



102392 

89826 

5029 

12609 

15997 

3067 

179510 

1928 



108819 

54308 

6540 

I 12035 

15446 

2945 

200093 











TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, Ac, 

Showing the amount for one or more iaye at the rale t of 1t" P er Monthly 31Pay». 


Table of Wages, Income, Ac, 
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The Railways. 


The bistory of Indian Railways very closely 
reflects the financial vicissitudes of the country. 
Not lor some time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three expert* 
mental lines were sanctioned In 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(88 miles). Great Indian Peninsula Railway; 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dAtes from Lord Dalhousie's great 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad¬ 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu¬ 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered Into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions. These companies were (1) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula; (8) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Baioda 
and Central India; (5) the 3astern Bengal- 
the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
hllkund State Railway; (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North 
Western State Railway; (8) the Great South¬ 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of tbe Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required ; in return 
the companies wore required to Bhare the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee; the Railways were to be sold to Gov¬ 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
oise close control over expenditure and work¬ 
ing. The early results were disappointing 
Whilst tbe Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of tbe population, they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
Interest. Some critics attributed this to tbe 
anueoenarlty high standard of construction 
adopted, and to the engineers* ignorance of 
local^mditionB; tbe result was that by 1869 
theraeftolt On the Railway budget was Re. 1661 
laftls* Seeking for some more economical 
mltbod of construction, the Government 


secured sanction to tbe building of lines b| 
direct State Agency, and funds were ailott< 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopt) 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and tl, 
money available had to be diverted to cod* 
verting the Bind and Punjab lines from mete 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov¬ 
ernment had therefore again to resort to tl£ 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midlam 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indim 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-8!) 
the Southern Maratha (1882) ; and the As&Ajn 
Bengal (1893) were constructed under guarai- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first con- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 rnibf. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by .he 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov¬ 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unafied 
private enterprise. Four companies vere 
promoted :—the Nilgiri, the Delhi-Umb»lla- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Baga) 
North-Western. The first became banknpt, 
the second and third received guarauf-ees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be lased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater Im¬ 
portance was taken when Native ftates 
were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and tbe Nizam’s Gov¬ 
ernment. guaranteed the interest on 88( miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. Tbs was 
the first of the large system of Nathe State 
Railways. In the first period up b 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which 11 save 
45 were on the broad-gauge ; during he next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 0562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Tho ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was Iroken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lues built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incidnt, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia U the verge 
of war, necessitated the connects of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman win the main 
trunk lines. The sections through he desolate 
Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly; it is said that they migfc have been 
ballasted with rupees; the long unnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely * this neces¬ 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Establihed. 

This Induced the fourth perici—the system 
of rebates. Instead of a goldsubsidy, com¬ 
panies were offered a rebate on^he gross earn¬ 
ings of the traffic interchangedwith the maiD 
line, so that the dividend mint rise to lour 
per cent, but tbe rebate waB lotted to 20 per 
cent, of tbe gross earnings, toder these con¬ 
ditions, there were promoted he Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, od the Southern 
Punjab, although only In tlvcase of tbe first 
were the terms strictly adhe*d to. Tbe Bars! 
Light Railway, on the two let six inches gauge, 
entered the field without ay guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designe to illustrate the 
carrying power of this ±nge. The rebates 
terms being found unattra^ve In view of tbe 
competition of 4 per cet. trustee stocks; 
they were revised in 18y to providt for on 
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tbaoJute guarantee of 8 per coat, with a share 
c t surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex* 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple* 
nent of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3$ per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
Ai these terms did not at first attain tbeir 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
wts substituted an increase in the rate of guar¬ 
antee from 3 to 3£ per cent, and of rebate from 
3} to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent. In both cases. At last, 
tht requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a tubstantiai premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas¬ 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government cf India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find tho 
capital required for the construction of exten¬ 
sions or branches to existing main line system». 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines "which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad¬ 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proj osal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of pioviding for local bodies 
and fqr Local Governmmts a method of secur¬ 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange-^ 
ments have already been made with Local 
Government in Madras, Punjab, Burma and 
Bombay. 

Railway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more Important change 
was in progress. The gradual economic de¬ 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
hue traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
in of the original Contracts allowed Gov¬ 


ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. Tbe development of Irrigation In the 
Punjab and 8ind transformed the North-West¬ 
ern State Bailway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India—the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In tho four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year. 
In the following year there waB a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone¬ 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro* 
dt, and the net Railway gain has steadily in¬ 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,573,000. Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, hut the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,707,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £ 0,182,000 in 1921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how¬ 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23. 


The results in succeeding years showed further 
improvements as will be seen from the following 
statements:— 


— 

Contribu¬ 
tion to 
General 
Revenues. 

Railway 

Reserve 

Fund. 

Total 

Gala. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1923-24 

.. *. 


4,437,712 

1924-25 

4,941,387 

4,635,985 

9,577,372 

1925-26 

4,135,044 

2,854,930 

0,990,580 

1920-27 

4,480,045 

1,108,433 

5,594,478 

1927-28 

4,707,239 

3,400,000 

8,107,239 

1928-29 

3,933,834 

1,937,895 

5,871,729 


Rupees have been converted into £ at the 
average rate of exchange for the year. 

Thanks to the separation of the Railway from 
the General Finances which is described 
later, and provided that the present railway 
policy is not influenced too much by political 
considerations, railways should continue to show 
a net yearly gain. 

Contracts Revised^ 

One factor which helped to^%nprove the 
financial position was the revision of pe original 
contracts under which the guaranteed line® were 
constructed. The five per cent, dividend 
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guaranteed at 22 d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North¬ 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur¬ 
chasing the line, paying the puichase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail¬ 
way thus became a State line; but it was re¬ 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State In the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges, 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil¬ 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern¬ 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
Income of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
In addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy tine, it possesses Its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com¬ 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue ani as¬ 
sets of the State. It Is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railways In order to counter¬ 
balance the loss during the period wnen the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges. 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil¬ 
lions. But even If that figure be taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes Induced a corresponding 
change In Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter¬ 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind la 
needed, but chiefly for strategic purposes. 
The poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch to any 
through line In his territories, keep this scheme 
In the background. There does not exist any 
through rail connection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed: the mountainous character cf the 
region to be traversed, and the easy means 
of communication with Burma by sea, rob 
this scheme of any Uvlng importance. Further 
< surrey work was undertaken between 1914 and 
1920, the three routes to be surveyed being the 
ooast route, the Manipur route, and the Hukong 
valley route. The metre-gauge systems of 
^ortaem and Southern India must also be con* 
heeled and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection wtth DdhCa project that has been 


investigated more than once but cannot at 
resent be financially justified. These worfcs ale, 
owever, subordinate to the necessity for bring¬ 
ing the open lines up to their traffic require¬ 
ments and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase In the trade of India found tbe 
main lines totally unprepared. CoBtly wofks 
were necessary to double lines, improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally Inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
In London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
inchcape, to consider ways and means. This 
Committee found that the amount vhich 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con¬ 
struction In India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

As the origins contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, It was 
necessary for Government to exerciso strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers wa9 formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out¬ 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the Interests of Govern¬ 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 

S “ >n of the organization aad working of the 
Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board was made subordinate to tbe 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure ana cousidejed the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties included the construc¬ 
tion of new lines by State agency, tbe carrying 
out of new works on open lines, tbe improve¬ 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy aid public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen¬ 
diture of the Company's lines. Certain minor 
changes have taken place from time to time since 
tbe constitution of the Railway Board. In 1908, 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De¬ 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
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with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail¬ 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com¬ 
plaints of the excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi¬ 
fication of tne rule that the President and mem¬ 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921, 
and a revised organization which is described 
later was Introduced from 1st April 1924. 

Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may be realized from a study 
of the “ Notes on the Relation of the Govern¬ 
ment to Railways in India” printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by 
tne Railway Board on Indian Railways. These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Railway Depart¬ 
ment in the exercise of the junctions of — 

(а) the directly controlling authority of the 
State-worked systems aggregating 1S,49'j miles 
in on the Slsfc March 1929, 

(б) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com¬ 
panies, and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
n India. 

Moreover In all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De¬ 
partment is called upon to watch the interests of 
the Central Government and is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop¬ 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing their construction. The 
statement of the varied responsibilities of the 
Government of India in regard to railways might 
be extended almost indefinitely. It will perhaps 
be sufficient to mention only the complications 
that may and do arise owing to the very consi¬ 
derable railway mileage In Indian States. In 
the exercise of all these functions the Railway 
Department is a Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, its policy must be in accord with 
the policy of the Government as a whole and 
every deoision must be made with that considera¬ 
tion in mind. The evolution of a satisfactory 
authority fdr the administration of these varied 
lunations has proved extremely difficult and 
the question was one of those referred to the 
Railway Committee (1920-21) presided over by 
Sir William Acworth who expressed the unani* 


, mows opinion that material changes were neces- 
I sary In the onstitution of the Railway Board. 
Amongst their recommendations they advised 
the early apt ointment of a Chief Commissioner 
of Railways whose first duty should be to pre¬ 
pare a definite scheme for the reorganization 
of the Railway Department and Mr. C. D. M. 
Hindley, formerly Agent of the East Indian 
Railway and Chairman of the Calcutta Port 
Trust, was appointed Chief Commissioner on 
November 1st 1922. 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointment is that the Chief Commission¬ 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board is solely responsible—under the 
Government of India—for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Go¬ 
vernment of India on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commissioner’s proposals required careful con¬ 
sideration but one of the most important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti¬ 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc¬ 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
with effect from 1st April 1928. While in the 
person of the Chief Engineer the Railway Board 
has always had available the technical advice oi 
a senior Civil Engineer in Mechanical Engineer, 
ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange¬ 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from No¬ 
vember 1st, 1922, to create the new appoint¬ 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board. 

The reorganization carried- out In 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief of the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. This object was effected 
by placing a responsible Director at the head 
of each of the main branches of the Board’s 
work, namely, Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic and Establishment. The 
former Chief Engineer and the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, who had been employed mainly 
in c’i’.tivative work, became Directors and 
together with the Directors of Traffic and 
Establishment have been made responsible 
for the direct disposal of the work of their 
brapches under the general orders of the Rail¬ 
way Board. 

The posts of Joint Secretary and 4 Assistant 
Secretaries were replaced by 6 Deputy Directors 
working under the Directors and in charge 
of branches dealing with Establishment, Works, 
Projects, Stores, Statistics and Traffic. One 
Assistant Director was also added to supervise 
the Technical Branch and the Drawing Office. 
The disposal of the general work of the Railway 
Board was provided for by the continuance 
of the post of Secretanp in whose- n&me all 
letters and orders ol the Board are Issued. 
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The position of the Board as a Department of 
the Government of India has been maintained 
and it works under the Member for Commerce 
and Railway. As already stated the Chief 
Commissioner is the Secretory to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Railway Department 
and orders issued by the Board over the signa¬ 
ture of the Secretary are orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Experience of the working of this organiza¬ 
tion during 1924-25 and the decision agreed 
to by tbe Legislative Assembly in September 
1924 60 separate railway finances from the 
general finances of the country made it neces¬ 
sary to appoint a Deputy Director and an 
Assitant Director of Finance. An Assistant 
Director of Statistics was also added during 
that y«ar. Later a Director of Finance was 
added to the establishment occupying, a: 
regards disposal of work, the same position 
as the Directors referred to above. 

Further experience of the reduction of work 
resulting from the large delegation of powers 
and responsibility to the Agents of State- 
managed Railways and the Board of Directors 
of Company-managed railways enabled a re¬ 
arrangement of work to be made during 1925-26 
accompanied by a reduction in the staff. Under 
this rearrangement the posts of 3 Deputy 
Directors, an Assistant Director and the Assist¬ 
ant Secretary were held in abeyance. The 
personal work was transferred from the Direc¬ 
tors of Establishment to the Secretary and 
a temporary post of Deputy Secretary was 
created. Further a separate technical office 
was established to take charge of the technical 
work of the engineering branches. The Techni¬ 
cal Officer also acts as cx-officio Secretary to 
the permanent Standardization Committees 
which have been appointed to deal progressively 
with all questions of standards of equipment. 

The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity work carried out on 
railways and to undertake on its own the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity officer in 1927. The 
success which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1929. The work undertaken is 
described later. 

The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Railway Board’s office and to the appoint¬ 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and tbe improve¬ 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. The temporary appointments of a 
Deputy Director to assist the member in dealing 
witn Labour questions has been approved and 
the question of making this appointment per¬ 
manent is now under consideration. The ap¬ 
pointment of a third member has relieved the 
Member General of some of his duties and 
enabled him to concentrate more on trans¬ 
portation and commercial questions. He is 
now called Member Traffic while the remaining 
member who is respqacdhle for civil and mecha¬ 
nical engineering qu^atK^Js^known jas Mem¬ 
ber Engineering* 


Under the Railway Board’s policy of pro¬ 
gressive standardisation, it is proposed to stan¬ 
dardise all classes of materials, plant and rolling 
stock commonly In use on the railways and to 
establish a Central Standardisation office to 
provide the means whereby such standardisa¬ 
tion will be progressively effected in accordance 
with changing conditions and as the result of 
practical experience. 

The nucleus of such an office has been 
formed on a temporary basis under a Chief 
Controller and the question of making this 
office is now under consideration. 

The present superior staff under the Rail¬ 
way Board, therefore consists of 5 Directors, 
5 Deputy Directors, a Technical Officer, 2 
Assistant Directors, a Secretary and a 
Deputy Secretary in addition to the Chief 
Publicity Officer and the Officers in the Central 
Publicity Bureau and to the Chief Controller 
and the officers in the Central Standardisation 
Office. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian ’Railway. At the same time a sepa¬ 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State 
managed railways during 1929. The supervision 
of Account Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General. Railways, reporting to the 
Auditor General. The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways. 

Management 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London And are 
represented in India by an Agent. Some of 
the Company managed railways are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation. 
State managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation with a Chief Operating 
Superintendent, Chief Commericial Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Controller of Stores and Chief Accounts Officer. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
traffic Interchanged between State-managed 
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Hallways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the 1st January 1927, the Bast Indian Rail¬ 
way following on the 1st April, and the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway work was not 
transferred till after the close of the year. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustive experi¬ 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success¬ 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay, 
Baroda & Central India Railway have recently 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion¬ 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of the Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Horae 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
is hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early dato to deal with 
such traffic. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1870. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer¬ 
ence Association. It is under the direct con¬ 


trol of the railways, it elects ft President from 
amongst the members, and It has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge In 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
In 187°; wheu the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3| Inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for Tndia was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional; 
they were to be converted intb broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except In the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there Is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia¬ 
war and another system In Southern India 
embracing the SouthemMaratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khardwa by way 
at the Nizam's Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-guage. Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2'-6" 
and 2'-0" gauges and since the opening 
of the Barsi Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2'-6" gauge, there has 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre gauge. 


The following statement brings out the more important features of the operation of Indian 
railways during the year 1928-29 together with similar information for the year 1927-28:— 


Mileage open on the Zlst March — 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1. Single line . 

2. Double line or more . 

3. Total route mileage . 

4. Total track mileage . 

30,156*09 

3,555*49 

39,711-58 

53,846-48 

37,382-95 
3,560*75 
40,949 70 
55,456 96 

Capital and Revenue Earnings and Expenditure — 

5. Total capital at charge including ferries and 

suspense on open line.Rs. 

6. Gross earnings .. 

7 Gross earnings per train mile .. .. „ 

8. Working expenses.„ 

9. Working expenses per train mile .. .. „ 

10. Net earnings .„ 

11. Percentage of working expenses to gross earnings. 

12. Percentage of net earnings on total capital outlay. 

8,22,80,25,001) 

1,18,22,17,000 

6'58 

72,30,76,000 

4-02 

45,91,41,000 

61-10 

5*58 

8,31,39,30,000 

1,18,80,82,000 

6-38 

73,59,85,000 

3*95 

45,24,11,000 

62-77 

5*32 

Equipment — 

13. Locomotives. 

14. Passenger carriages. 

15. Other passenger vehicles .. 

16. Goods stock. 

Rail motors. 

Steam coaches . 

Electric motor coaches and trailors .. „ 

9,554 

20,112 

5,406 

228,271 

32 

9,442 

20,229 

5,504 

2,25,553 

32 

27 

307 
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Paeeenger Traffic — 




17. Number of passengers carried 

.. 

623,114,800 

620,101,100 

18. Passenger miles . 

.. 

21,704,290,000 

22,097,136,000 

19. Average journey 

Miles. 

84*8 

35*6 

20. Earnings from passengers carried .. 

Re. 

39,17,95,000 

38,24,39,000 

21. Average rate charged per passenger per 

3-47 

3*32 

mile . 

Pies. 

22. Total coaching earnings. 

Rs. 

45,67,39,00C 

44,49,89,000 

Good 9 Traffic— 

28. Number of tons carried. 


89,791,000 

90,835,000 

24. Net ton miles . 

.. 

21,902,222,000 

21,889,177,000 

25. Average haul . 

.. 

243*9 

241*0 

26. Earnings from tonnage carried 

Rs. 

69,39.99,000 

71,15,55,000 

27. Average rate charged for carrying a ton of 
goods one mile. 

Pies. 

6*08 

6*24 

28. Total goods earnings . 

.. 

69,58,32,000 

71,44,41,000 

N umber of employ fee . 

.. 

800,102 

807,866 


At the close of the year 1928-29, the 
total capital invested in railways was llupeeB 
8,81,89,80,000 represented by a property which 
In terms of route mileage amounted to 4G,950 
miles of railway. This property brought in to 
the owners a return of 6 *32 per cent, on the 
capital at charge. Similar figures for the railways 
owned by the State are 

Rs. 

Total capital at charge .. 7,34,31,16.000 

Total route mileage .. 29,451 

Roturn on capital outlay 5'23 

Stale versus Company Management — 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
Men the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in reoent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most Important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit¬ 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani¬ 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem¬ 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were, However, unanimous in recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be¬ 
yond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with goneral public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 81st December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 80th June 1925 
rendered an early deoiaion on this question 
imperatve. When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assembly In February 1923, the 
non-official Indian Members were almost unani¬ 
mously In favour of State management and 
Indeed were able to carry a resolution recom¬ 
mending the placing of ast Indian Railway 

ard the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under j 


State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method in 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting tne necessity for taking over the 
managtnent of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail¬ 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority witii necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri¬ 
buted 4£ million pounds to Ctenerai Re¬ 
venues during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928-29 in addition to paying in 
31 million and H million jiounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund. The future organisation will, however, 
need careful organisation. Experience in other 
countries has shown that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis¬ 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictionswhich must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and els where, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga¬ 
tion to manage its own railways, lias been to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
the management of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority. This authority 
may take the form of a company as in Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On 1st January 1925 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on 1st 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsdlo Railway 
followed suit The Naine-Jubbulpore Section 
of the East Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on 1st 
, October 1925) 
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On January 1st 1929 the contract with thp 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State. The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company. The financial 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government. 

Notice has also been given to the SouthernPun- 
jab Railway Company of the purchase of their line i 
of about 927 miles on the 31st December 1929. I 
This line is worked by the North Western Rail- | 
ways. It is estimated that the financial result j 
of the purchase which is likely to cost approxi- ; 
mately Rs. 703 lakhs will be a gain to Govern¬ 
ment of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances.—The question of the separ- j 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
has been under consideration for some time and j 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decislo r f 01 
the present. 

The question was examined afresh In conn38* 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 6$ per cent, on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom¬ 
mending to the Governor-General in Council: — 
" that In order to relieve the general bud get 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti¬ 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail¬ 
ways:— 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution Bhall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con¬ 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay¬ 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in 

(a) forming reserves for. 


(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage contri¬ 
tion to the general revenues in lean years, 
(it) depreciation, 

(tit) writing down and writing off capital, 

( b) the Improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Government of India, to bor¬ 
row temporarily from capital or from the re¬ 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision In the revenue budget Bubject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be in eluded In the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly In the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, t.«., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen¬ 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.*' 

When introducing this resolution the Hon'ble 
Member for Commerce stated that it had been 
represented to him that there was a general 
feeling in the House that bofore the House was 
asked to commit itself to those proposals, it 
should be allowed to refer them to a committee 
of the House. He further stated that he had 
no objection to this course provided that the 
committee met rapidly. This was agreed to 
and members were appointed. 

The committee met twice and considered the 
resolution but was not able within the time allow¬ 
ed to satisfy itself fully as to the effect of the 
proposals in the resolution on the control of 
the Assembly over railway finance and policy 
and as to the amount and form of contribution 
to be paid by-the railways to general revenues. 
In the clrcumstan ces, the committee recommend¬ 
ed that the consideration of the resolution be 
adjourned till the autumn session to allow the 
committee further time for examination. Gov¬ 
ernment raised no objection to this proposal and 
it was agreed to by the.Assembly. 

The resolution was further examined by the 
Standing Finance Committee in September 
and as a result of the views expressed by the 
committee and in the Assembly certain modi¬ 
fications were introduced. The final resolution 
agreed to by the Assembly on September 20th, 
1924, and accepted by Government differed from 
the original resolution in that the yearly con¬ 
tribution had been placed at 1 per cent, instead 
of 5 /6th per cent, on the capital at charge and 1 f 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
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General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
ltd of the excess over 8 crores were to be trans¬ 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
Jrd was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi¬ 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject to peri¬ 
odic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State-management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange¬ 
ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianieed and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur¬ 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

Re-organisation problems.—The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts oi 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tlou is being considered is that of consolidation 
Into one department of the operating or trans¬ 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power. This system which is 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23 and entailed 

(a) the separation of the commercial and 
operative duties of the Traffic Department, 

(b) the separation of the mechanical and 
running duties of the Locomotive Department, 

(c) the fusion of the operative duties of tho 
Traffic Department with the running duties of 
the Locomotive Department. 

tinder the new organisation there is now— 


maintenance of Way and Works has been 
brought into the divisional organisation while 
new construction remains outside. 

A somewhat similar organisation was intro¬ 
duced on the North-Western Railway from 1st 
October 1924, except that it follows rather the 
organisation in force on the South African Rail¬ 
ways where the railways are divided into a 
number of areas or divisions each under one 
chief officer and all reporting to the General 
Manager who 1 b assisted by a number of principal 
officers in charge of definite phases of the work¬ 
ing. A similar organisation was also introduced 
on the East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railways early in 1925. 

Investigation into the present form of 
Railway Accounts.— The investigation by Sir 
Arthur Dickinson into the system of accounts 
followed on Indian railways, was completed in 
March 1927 and his report submitted in August 
1927. It has been found possible to adopt 
certain of his proposals and further investigations 
are being carried out concerning some of the 
others. 

Standing Finance Committee for Rail¬ 
ways.— The Committee met 14 times in 1928-29 
and besides scrutinising the capital programmes 
of railways and discussing the budget proposals 
for 1929-30, they examined the proposals for 
construction of 13 projects of new railways 
costing an aggregate sum of 7 crores of rupees 
and also for the transfer of ownership to the 
Government of India, on certain agreed terms 
of two district board railways in South India, 
viz., the Salem Suramangalam Railway and the 
Tanjore District Board Railway. They also 
considered various proposals pertaining to 
railway staff, including tho revision of cadres, 
rc-organisation of certain departments and the 
creation of a number of superior appointment on 
Indian Railways. They devoted considerable 
attention to the proposal to adopt as a per¬ 
manent measure the system of separation of 
Accounts from Audit on Railways and the 
rules for the recruitment of candidates for es¬ 
tablishments under the Financial Commissioner 
of Railways and to the scrutiny of the re¬ 
commendations contained in Sir Arthur Dickin¬ 
son’s report on traffic, stores and workshop 
accounting. 

Central Advisory Council for Railways— 

During the year 1928-29, two meetings of tho 
Central Advisory Council were held, one during 
the September Session and the other during the 
February-March Session. 

The subjects discussed were 


(1) a Chief Transportation Superintendent 
in charge of all operating functions, 

(2) a Chief Traffic Manager in charge of the 
commercial side of tho railway, 


(3) a Chief Mechanical Engineer in oharge 
of tha design and construction of rolling stock 
and of aiJ repairs and renewals of roiling stock 
carried out in t hi central workshops. 


This organisation is more or less similar to the 
divisional organisation found on most American 
Railways with the exception that the Engineer¬ 
ing, Department works on a departmental 
TJils, however ,has been changed and the 


(t) Improvement in the standard of comfort 
of passengers and 

DO Assistance from railway funds to rail¬ 
way employees for the education of 
tlicir children. 

In regard to (i) the Questions of overcrowding, 
dirty latrines, supply of drinking water, lack of 
waiting sheds, high level platforms, lack of 
benches, confusion and overcrowding at book¬ 
ing office windows and difficulty in purchasing 
tickets were examined. Various suggestions 
were made, some of which were accepted, and 
which will be brought to the notice of the Rail¬ 
way Administration. 
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The future policy of the Railway Board in 
regard to Railway Schools and the education 
of the children of Railway employees was 
explained. It was pointed out that railway 
officers had not the experience or the training 
to administer and control educational institu¬ 
tions. It was, therefore, considered desirable 
that Railway schools should be handed over to 
Provincial Governments or other authorities, 
who should be asked to provide educational 
facilities for the children of railway employees. 
The Memorandum outlining the policy was 
discussed and among the points touched upon 
were the pay and prospects of teachers and the 
ownership of the railway buildings on the trans 
fer of railway educational institutions to Local 
Governments. 

Imperial Indian Mail, Punjab Limited & 
Frontier Mail. —A new standard of travel in 
India was instituted in November 1926 by a 
weekly service between Bombay and Calcutta 
in connection with the English Mail steamers. 
The Imperial Indian Mail, as the train is called, 
is a joint service of the East Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways. The popularity 
of the train has been firmly established, and 
during the seasonal months the accommod¬ 
ation has been filled to capacity. The special 
features of this train arc the provision of a 
parlour car, a compartment for luggage wanted 
on journey, bedding, the services of an experi¬ 
enced conductor and staff and high class cater¬ 
ing. The train is vestibuled throughout, 
giving passengers access to all parts without the 
necessity of waiting for station halts. Ac¬ 
commodation is provided for 32 passengers 
in 14 two-berth and 4 single berth compartments. 
Seven of the two-berth compartments have two 
lower berths and the remainder a lower and an 
upper berth. The additional floor space in the 
latter compartments enables two easy-chairs to 
he provided. The exterior of the Imperial 
Indian Mail is finished in cream and gold, and 
the service as a whole compares favourably with 
the finest luxury train service provided by any 
railway in the world. 

The success of this train naturally led to the 
introduction of similar services between Bom¬ 
bay and the north of India via Delhi and from 
October 7th, 1927, a special train called the 
Punjab Limited was inaugurated by the G.I.P. 
Railway for the benefit of overseas passengers 
travelling between Bombay and the Punjab. 


From the same date the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway introduced in conjunc¬ 
tion with the North Western Railway a new 
weekly train for first class long distance passen¬ 
gers and mails between Bombay and Peshawar 
connecting with the outward Mail steamers at 
Ballard Pier. This train reduced the time of the 
journey to Delhi and the Punjab as under:— 
Previous New time. Difference, 
time. 



Hrs. 

Mts. 

Hrs. 

Mts. 

Hrs. 

Mts. 

Delhi 

.. 27 

50 

23 

50 

4 

0 

Lahore 

.. 39 

5 

32 

0 

7 

5 

Peshawar 

.. 51 

55 

42 

35 

9 

20 


With the close of the outward season, second 
class and local (1st <fc 2nd class) passengers were 
also carried on this train. The performance 
of this train has been uniformly excellent and 
has been freely commented on by the Press both 
in India and in England. On two occasions, 
when the Mail steamer has been late, the run 
between Bombay and Delhi has been performed 
in 21 hours, or at an average speed of 41 miles 
per hour for the 865 miles. The running of 
this train has effected delivery of the English 
mails a day earlier in Delhi and in most places 
in the Punjab. From 1st September 1928 a 
new train, the Frontier Mail, runs daily from 
Bombay to Peshawar to approximately the 
same timings. From a careful examination of the 
numbers of passengers using the Punjab Limited 
and the Frontier Mail during the winter season 
1928-29 ifc has been found that the numbers do 
not justify the running of a special train con 1 
nee,ting with the P. & 0. Mail in addition to the 
Frontier Mail on the B. B. C. I. Railway and 
the ordinary mail train on the G. I. P. Railway 
and so the running of the Punjab Limited was 
cancelled at the end of the winter season. 

Earnings. —Of the total earnings on all Rail" 
ways of Rs. 1,18,87 crores, Rs. 71,44 crores or 
60.0 per cent, were from goods traffic, Rs. 88,16 
crores or 32.1 per cent, from passenger traffic and 
Rs. 9,27 crores or 7.80 per cent, from parcels, 
luggage and miscellaneous earnings. 

Passenger Earnings. —Passenger earnings 
showed a decrease of 2.60 per cent. fromRs. 39,18 
to Rs. 38,16 crores. The following table shows 
the numbers of and earnings from passengers 
separately for each class for the 4 years previous 
to the War and for the^ latest years. 


Year. 

Number of passengers carried (in thousands) 

1st 

Class. 

2nd 

Class. 

Inter 

3rd 

Class. 

Season & 
Vendor’s 
tickets. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1910 



685 

2,784 


315,839 

24,341 

1911 



703 

2,947 

11,409 

331,055 

25,687 

1912 



700 


10,508 

356,789 

26,810 

1913-14 



715 

3,253 


390,412 

30,114 

1024-25 f 



1,101 

9,778 

12,201 

553,266 

.. 

1925-26 t 



1,033 

9,901 


574,608 

, , 

1926-27 f 



L,012 

10,006 

14,945 

578,409 

, , 

1927-28 t 



980 

9,963 

17,361 

504,821 

. . 

1928-29 f 


.j 

913 

9,585 

17,870 

591,748 

■ I, 
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Rates Advisory Committee. 


Earnings from passengers (in thousands of rupees) 


Year. 

1st 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

Inter. 

3rd 

class. 

Season & 
vendor’s 
tickets. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1910 




58,82 

77,23 

94,99 

14,65,16 

15,85 

1911 




66,38 

83,83 

1,08,88 

15,73,15 

16,85 

1912 




62,90 

83,31 

91,37 

17,01,35 

17,55 

1913-14 




68,94 

88,70 

1,03,48 

18,37,03 

19,36 

1924-25 f 




1,22,93 

1,92,00 

1,48,01 

34,12,45 


1925-26 f 



• • 

1,20,42 

1,89,42 

1,59,61 

34,76,45 


1926-27 t 




1,17,75 

1,88,27 

1,61,79 

33,43,97 


1927-28 t 




1,13,71 

1,95,67 

1,69,32 

34,39,25 


1928-29 t 




1,12,25 

1,91,89 

1,66,43 

33,53,82 

•* 


t The number of season and vendor’stickets and their earnings have been included under the 
respective classes, the former at the rate of 50 single journeys per mouth. 


Rates Advisory Committee. 

The Rates Advisory Committee was consti¬ 
tuted in 1926 to investigate and make recom¬ 
mendations to Government on the following 
subjects 

(1) Complaints of undue preference ; 

(2) Complaints that rates are unreasonable 

in themselves; 

(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of 

terminals; 

(4) The reasonableness or otherwise of any 

conditions as to the packing of articles 
specially liable, to damage in transit or 
liable to cause damage to other mer¬ 
chandise ; 

(5) Complaints in respect of conditions as to 

packing attached to a rate ; 

(6) Complaints that Railways do not fulfil 

their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42 (3) of the 
Indian Railways Act. 

The Committee reported on the following 
nine cases that had been referred to them 
during 1928-29 :— 

(t) Complaint of undue preference from two 
firms dealing in myrabolams against 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway in regard 
to the quotation of a lower rate for 
myrabolams from Seoni to Kidderpore 
Docks, as compared with the rates 
from other stations, the distance from 
which to Kidderpore Docks are less, 

(it) Complaint from certain cotton mill- 
owners in Calcutta against the North 
Western and East Indian Railways in 
connection with the rates for eotton 


from North Western Railway station 
to Howrah, which it is alleged, were 
unreasonable per se. 

(iti) Complaint from certain cotton mill- 
owners in Calcutta (the same parties 
as were concerned in item {ii) aboves 
against tho Great Indian Peninsula 
and the Bengal Nagpur Railways) 
in regard to the rates for cotton from, 
stations in the Central Provinces to 
Shalimar, which were alleged to be 
unreasonable per se. 

( io ) Complaint from the Bhannilal Glass 

Works against the Bombay Baroda 
and Central India, Great Indian 
Peninsula and East Indian Railways 
in regard to the enhancement in the 
rates for raw materials used in the 
manufacture of glass, consequent on 
the transfer of the administrative 
control of the Jubbulporp-Naini sec¬ 
tion from the East Indian, to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

(r) Complaint from the Bhannilal Glass 

Works against nine railways in regard 
to the rates for glass bangles from 
Firozabad. which were alleged to be 
so high as to preclude the works from 
competing effectively against imported 
bangles. 

(vi) Complaint from certain cloth merchants 
at Delhi and cotton mill-owners at 
Sholapur against the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway in regard ro the 
rate for piecegoods from Sholapur to 
Delhi, which It is alleged, was 
unreasonable, beacusc it was higher 
titan the rate from Bombay to Delh( 
. (a sohrter distance.) 
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(vii) Complaint from certain cloth merchants 
of amritsar and cotton mill-owners at 
Sholapur against the Great Indian 
Peninsula in regard to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway's proportion 
of the rate for plecegoods from 
Sholapur to Amritsar, which was 
alleged to be unreasonable, because of 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway’s 
proportion of the rate from Bombay 
to Amritsar (a shorter distance) being 
less. 

(viii) Complaint from the Alembic Chemical 
Works Company, Limited, Baroda, 
against six of the principal railways 
in regard to the rates for industrial 
alcohol, country spirits, rectified 
spirits and locally manufactured 
medicines, which were alleged to be 
unreasonable per ae. 

( ix) Complaint from Messrs. Sliambhu Nath 
A' Sons, Amritsar, against the North- 
Western Railway, alleging that the 
rate for sulphur from Karachi to 
Cawnpore constituted undue prefc- 
enee in view of its being on a lower 
milleage basis than the rate applicable 
for traffic from Karachi to Cawnpore. 
The Committee’s reports in the first 
eight cases, seven of which were recei¬ 
ved late in the year, were, under 
consideration by the Government of 
India at the close of the year. In 
case (ix), the Committee’s recommen¬ 
dation was to the effect that, as no 
traffic was being booked from Karachi 
to Cawnpore, the special rate quoted 
was inoperative and should, therefore, 
be deleted from the Railway’s tariffs. 
This recommendation was accepted. 
At the close of the year the Committee 
had under consideration three cases, 
v iz :— 

(0 against the Assam Bengal Railway 
in regard to the terminal charges 
for jute ; 

(ii) against the Great India Peninsula, 
Madras and South Mahratta and 
South Indian Railway as regards 
the rates for marbles ; 

(Hi) against the Great Indian Peninsula 
and Bengal Nagpur Railwinays, 
regard to the rates for piecegoods. 
nauguration of the Main Line Electric Service, 
G. I. P. Railway. 

The inauguration of the newly electrified main 
line section of the G. I. P. Railway from Ivalyan 
to Poona which was performed by H. K. Sir 
Frederick Sykes, Covcrnor of Bombay, on Tues¬ 
day, 5tli November 1929, constitutes the first 
entirely main line length of track to be electri¬ 
fied in India and completes another large phase 
of this Railway’s general scheme for the electri¬ 
fications of its services between Bombay, 
Poona and Igatpuri. 

Connected with the electrification scheme is 
that of the elimination of the Bhore Ghat 
Reversing Station. The problem of eliminating 
the Reversing Station has been seriously consi¬ 
dered on several occasions in the past but it 
was not until 1923, when electrification had 
been definitely decided uj)on, that final survey 
operations became imperative. 


Apart from the location of the realignment 
which called for the adoption of methods un¬ 
usual in ordinary survey practice, the works 
involved in the construction of this double line 
broad guage section of railway were of consider¬ 
able magnitude, chiefly in the form of heavy 
tunnel construction. 

There aro three tunnels in all aggregating 
4,598 feet or '87 of a mile. The longest of 
these is 3,100 feet built throughout on a curve 
of the sharpest radius which occurs in these 
ghats. Allowing for curvature and the consi¬ 
derably increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by the adoption of the latest standard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 34 feet 6 inches wide and 24 
feet* 6 inches high was decided upon. This is 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world 

The steam trains to Poona took approximately 
6 hours for the journey and it is anticipated 
that with electric traction this timing will be 
now reduced to approximately 3 hours. 

It is expected that the section between Kalyan 
and Igatpuri will be completed by the end of 
March 1930. When this is done it is believed 
that the G. 1. P. Railway will then have the 
greatest length of electrified main line in the 
British Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most important main line electrific¬ 
ations in the world. 

Publicity. 

The year 1928-29 marked a very considerable 
advance in the Publicity activities of the Indian 
railways. The Central Publicity Bureau of the 
Railway Board was inaugurated on 1st April 
1927, a Chief Publicity Officer was appointed 
and provided with an Assistant and a small 
clerical staff. The office was located in Victoria 
Terminus, Bombay, It being felt that, to com¬ 
mence with, Bombay’s position as the main 
port of arrival in India, closer touch could be 
kept with travellers and further more, Bombay 
presented certain distinct advantages from the 
point of view of printing facilities, etc. 

The first three months were spent in organising 
and in working out schemes for the development 
of existing Publicity business and in formulating 
a programme for progress in new fields. Among 
some of the principal lines upon which it was 
decided to concentrate attention are:—■ 

Cinema film production and display; 

Poster production and display ; 

Pamphlet production and display ; 

Publication of an Indian State Railways 
Magazine ; 

Demonstration Trains; 

Upper and Lower class special excursion 
trains; 

Press propaganda in India ; 

Press propaganda in Europe, America and 
other parts of the world ; 

Reciprocal publicity with the leading rail" 
ways of the world. 

One of the most important of these activities is 
undoubtedly the cinema film production and dis¬ 
play as 80 per cent, of this is directed towards 
encouraging primary industries and the welfare 
I of agriculturists and villagers. It must be 
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remembered in this connection that owing to 
the very large proportion of illiterates in India, 
the cinema is the outstanding method of 
conveying information to the masses. Each 
State Railway is provided with a travelling 
cinema projection outfit which moves 
continuously from place to placo over the 
different systems and by this means the propa¬ 
ganda Alms issued from the Central Publicity 
Bureau are widely circulated. That these 
displays, which are free, are fully appreciated 
is proved by the patronage accorded to them. 
The work in this branch of the Publicity work 
has so increased that it was found necessary to 
appoint two officers specially for the work and 
in order to Improve the standard a specialist 
film officer was recruited from England on a 
three years contract at the end of 1029. It is 
proposod to train suitable Indians in this work. 

A large number of posters by leading 
artists has been prepared for display in India 
and in the principal countries of the world 
focussing attention on the attraction which 
India has to offer to travellers and tourists. 

Following up those posters many attractive 
pamphlets have been written by first class 
journalists and are now available in the leading 
Information and Travel Bureaux in India, 
Europe, America and other countries. 

The production of the Indian State Railways 
Magazine commenced in the month of October 
1927, and from the outset proved extremely 
popular. This publication Is intended to be 
partly a publicity medium and partly to en¬ 
courage the railwaymen of India to take a 
wider outlook on railway and general affairs. 
It contains a variety of articles on travel, 
archaeology, shikar, transportation , welfare, 
fiction and natural history. 

Upper and third class conducted tours and 
bazar specials havo been run by several of the 
railways with considerable success and the 
extension of these is contemplated in the near 
future. 

An intensive Advertising Campaign has been 
carried out in Great Britain and from the 
number of enquiries received regarding tours in 
India there can be no doubt that it has proved 
successful. A short campaign was also carried 
out for the first time during 1929 in America 
and the results were satisfactory. 

Shortly after the Inauguration of the Central 
Publicity Bureau, the need was felt for a repre¬ 
sentative in England to give information and 
advice to potential travellers and to handle 
enquiries arising out of the advertising campaign 
which it was decided to carry out. A 
Publicity Officer was appointed and temporary 
offices secured in London in which an Indian 
State Railways Bureau was opened. It was 
soon found that separate permanent offices 
were required and these have now been obtained 
n 5?, Haymarket, London, where sufficient 
accommodation Is available to deal adequately 
With the many visitors who come there. With 
the opening of * India House' a Branch Office 
will also be' provided there, and this will deal 
more particularly with enquiries concerning 
Goods rates, but general enquiries can also be 
answered there, Ip order to obtain an adequate 


share of the American tourist traffic, an Office 
has also been opened In New York and a Resi¬ 
dent Manager appointed there. This office 
is at present temporarily in accommodation 
kindly provided by the Canadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way in their General Offices at 342, Madison 
Avenue ; New York. 

Capital Expenditure.— The outlay during 
the year 1928-29 was R9. 27*53 crores, of which 
Rs. 25*41 crores represented expenditure incur¬ 
red on State-owned lines. 

Considerable progress has been made with the 
programme of new construction. Close on 1,309 
miles of new railway were opened for traffic 
during 1928-29, and at the close of the year there 
were some 2,100 miles under construction. 

Trade review. —The earnings of railways are 
dependent on the general prosperity of the 
country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trade. 

The monsoon of 1928 was characterised by a 
marked deficiency of rainfall in north-west 
India, including the United Provinces, where 
persistently dry weather prevailed for n consi¬ 
derable period. The rainfall was also slightly 
defective in Central India, the Central Provinces, 
Mysore and Madras and normal or slightly 
above normal elsewhere. During the closing 
stages of the monsoon, exceptionally heavy 
rain occurred at the be gin in g along the east 
coast of Madras resulting in floods : and tho 
rainfall during this period was in large excess 
over the whole of Northern and Central India 
and normal or slightly above normal in the 
Peninsula. Taking the year as a whole, the 
I rainfall was within 25 per cent, of the normal, 
except in Sind where it was very defective. 

2. The gross revenue receipts of State- 
owned railways wero practically the same as 
in the previous year, viz ., 104 crores, but the 
net receipts were less by 1.4 crores; being 
37.5 crores against 38.9 crores in the previous 
year. 

3. The number of passengers carried on all 
railways fell by 3 million, but the aggregate 
distance travelled by passengers increased 
by 392 million miles indicating that the average 
distance travelled by each passenger was greater 
than in the previous year. This may be attri¬ 
buted to the incentive to travel afforded by the 
reduction in tho charge per passenger per mile, 
which, on an average for all clasess together, 
fell from 3.47 pies to 3.32 pies and for 3rd class 
from 3.25 to 3.10 pics. The increase in the 
aggregate distance travelled did not, however, 
counterbalance the loss in earnings consequent 
on a smaller number of passengers being carried, 
the earnings falling from 39.18 crores in the 
previous year to 38.24 in 1928-29. 

Goods traffic showed a slight improvement *, 
the total tonnage carried having increased from 
89'7 million tons in the previous year to 90.8 
million tons in 1928-29. The average yield 
per ton per mile for all commodities together 
also increased from 6.08 pies to 6.24 pies, 
which, in spite of a decreease of 13 millions4n 
the ton miles, helped to raise the earnings bn 
goods traffic to 71.15 crores against 09.40 
crores in the previous year, 
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The tonnage of and earnings from the main commodities on Class I Railways during the last 
two years are shown In the table below :— 




j 1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Increase 4* 


Commodity. 

No. of tons 
originating 
in millions. 

Rs. in 
crores. 

No. of tons 
originating 
in millions. 

Rs. in 
crores. 

or Decrease— 
in Earnings 
(lakhs.) 

(1) 

f uel for public and 
Foreign Railways .. 

20-38 

10-17 

20*10 

10.15 

—2 

(2) 

Stores on Revenue ac¬ 
count 

14*84 

3-37 

15*47 

3-17 

—20 

(3) 

Wheat. 

1-76 

2*62 

1*85 

2-43 

—19 

(4) 

Rice in the husk and 
rice not in the husk.. 

4-40 

4-11 

4-93 

4-78 

+67 

(5) 

Gram and Pulse, Jowar 
and liajra and other 
grains 

3-00 

4-15 

3*37 

4*80 

+65 

(6) 

Marble and stone 

3-33 

1-02 

3*59 

1-03 

+ 1 

(7) 

Metallic ores .. 

2-95 

1*35 

2-84 

1*32 

—3 

(8) 

Salt 

1-48 

1*98 

1*49 

2-00 

+ 2 

(9) 

Wood, unwrought 

1-32 

0-89 

1*32. 

0-80 

—3 

(10) 

Sugar, refined and un¬ 
refined 

0-79 

1*81 

0-84 

1-99 

+18 

(ID 

Oilseeds 

2-74 

4-15 

3-01 

4-53 

+ 38 

(12) 

Cotton raw and manu¬ 
factured 

1-54 

5*98 

1-69 

6-17 

+ 19 

(13) 

Jute, Raw 

1*18 

1*70 

1-18 

1*71 

+ 1 

(14) 

Fodder 

0-75 

0-60 

0-94 

0-06 

+6 

(15) 

Fruits and vegetables, 
fresh 

1-19 

1-08 

1*23 

1*08 

1J> 

Iron and steel wrought. 

1*20 

2*28 

1-29 

2*43 

+15 

(17) 

Kerosine oil .. 

1-06 

2-26 

1-06 

2-10 

—16 

(18) 

Gur, Jagrce, Molasses, 
<fcc. .. 

0*75 

1*15 

0*72 

0-97 

—18 

(19) 

Tobacco 

0*28 

0-69 

0-32 

0-77 

+8 

(20) 

Provisions 

0-69 

1*41 

1-00 

2-39 

+ 98 

(21) 

Military stores.. 

0-38 

0-42 

0-37 

0-40 

—2 

(22) 

Railway materials 

9-91 

1*51 

8-31 

1-08 

— 43 

(23) 

Live stock 

0*22 

0-68 

0-22 

0-69 

+ 1 

(24) 

Other commodities .. 

9-68 

11-96 

9-69 

11*47 

—49 

(25) 

Manures 



0* 15 

0*12 

+12 

_ 


85-82 

67*34 

86-98 1 

69 10 

+ 176 ~ 


Open Mileage. —The total route mileage 
on March 31st, 1929. was 40,949*70 made upcf- 

Broad-gauge.. 20,069*69 miles 

Metre-gauge.. .. 16-883 16 „ 

Narrow-gauge .. .. 3,996*85 „ 

Under the classification adopted lor sta¬ 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet¬ 
ween the three classes of railways as follows 

Class I . 36,748*37 

Class II.3,153*64 

Class III.1,017*69 

Class I includes all the S'-e" gauge mileage, 
14,548 miles or 86 per cent, of the metre- 
gauge, and 2,131 or 53 per cent, of the narrow- 
gauges. 

The State owned 29,451 miles or about 72 
per cent, and directly managed 18,499 miles or 
about 45 per cent, of the total mileage open at 
the end of the year. 


During the year 1928-29,1,282 miles of new 
lines were opened for public traffic. Of this 
mileage, 1,204 miles belong to Class I, and 
71 miles to Class II Railways. 

Additions to Equipment. —During 1928-29 
a considerable number of old carriages were 
replaced during the year by new carriages of 
larger seating capacity with the result that 
there was an increase in third class accom¬ 
modation of 2,725 on the broad-gauge and , , 
11,210 in the metre-gauge making a total In¬ 
crease of 13,935. There was a decrease in goods > 
wagons of 8,754 on the broad-gauge but an 
increase of 507 on the metre-gauge. 

The following table shows total figures of 
seating accommodation under the four classes: — 


Class I 

| Number of seats In 

i passenger carriages. 

Railways. 

1st. 1 

! 2nd. . 

Inter. 1 

Third. 

5 '-e # 

s'-sr .. 

23,174 
19,163 I 

38,791 

1 13,701 

e2,oocj 

11,0491 

644,544 

359,666 
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Financial Results of Working. —The total dian States aud companies tor which the Govern- 
gross earnings of all railways in India during the ment of Tndia has no direct financial responsi* 
year 1928-29 amounted to Es. 118*87 crores as bility. The figures of receipts and expenditure 
compared with 118*26 crores in 1927*28. These for railways with which the Government are 
figures, however. Include railways owned by In* directly concerned are as follows: — 


(Omitting 000 
1928-29. 

Es. 

Traffic receipts from Government Railways . 97,50,52 

Interest on Depreciation and Reserve Fund balances, etc. 67,27 

Surplus profits from Subsidized Companies’ railways. 39,72 

Total 98,57,51 

Rs. 

Working expenses including depreciation. 62,53,01 

Surplus profits paid to Companies. 1,65,56 

Interest on Government debt . 24,55,35 

Land and subsidy to Companies .. . 5,21 

Miscellaneous. 65,30 

Contribution at 1% on Capital charge—Commercial lines .. .. .. .. 6,30,00 

Net gain .. 95,74,43 

Contribution at 1% on Capital at charge Surplus . 2,83,08 

Contribution of one-fifth of Surplus .. . 56,62 

Total contribution from Railway Revenues . 6,86,62 

Deduct los8 on strategic lines .. .. .. .. . 1,63,42 

Net payment due from Railway to General Revenues in 1928-29. 5,23,20 


After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
7*81 crores on the capital at charge of the State 
minus the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
minus the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns:— 

Per cent. 


1913-14 5*01 

1922- 23 4*38 

1923- 24 5*24 

1924- 26 6*85 

1926-26 5*31 

1926- 27 4*95 

1927- 28 5.30 

1928- 29 5*22 


Up-to-date figures of the results of workln g 
'* of other countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts per ton mile of those 
countries which have published statistics of 
working later than 1919:— 

Receipts 
per ton mile. 

Pies. 


United States of America 1925 .. 5*85 

United Kingdom 1926 .. .. 15*17 

Japan 1924*25 . 7*22 

Switzerland 1924 . 21*91 


Receipts 
per ton mile 
Pies. 


South Australia 1924-25 .. .. 17*01 

Canadian Railways 1925 .. .. 5*30* 

India 1926-27 . 6*12 


In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United States of America and India 
are as follows:— 

United States of America 1928. 14*4 pies. 

India 1928-29 . 3*32 „ 

while In England the present fare charged per 

la IO wIai. 


From the above It will be seen that railway 
transportation of freight in India is one of the 
cheapest in the world and still more so for 
passenger traffio. 

An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Rail¬ 
ways. 


• Converted at$ 4*S0=£ 1 and at Re. l=#l s 0 & 
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United States of America .. .. . 

Year. 

1920 

Operating Ratio 
72*63 percent. 

France . 

192C 

84*15 



English Railways . 

1928 

79*40 

» 

•t 

South African Railways . 

1927-28 

79*83 

»» 

»• 

Argentine Railways. 

1927 

71*05 

> * 

»» 

Canadian Railways. 

1928 

78*48 

»> 

»» 

India .. .. c* . < 

f1913-14 

924-25 

1C25-26 

51*79 

60*45 

62*09 

>» 

»• 

99 

$9 

1 

I 1926-27 
l 1927-28 
1928-:'.9 

62*04 

61*39 

62*77 

»» 

99 

>> 

9 9 


Value of Railway Materials Purchased. —The value of stores purchased by the principal 
Indian Railways in 1928-29 shows a large decrease from Rs. 35-87 crore 3 to Rs. 29*63 crores. The 
principal decreases were under Permanent Way (340 lakhs), Rolling Stock (198 lakhs, Building and 
Station materials and Fencing (47 lakhs). Tools and Stores (138 lakhs) workshop machinery (12 lakhs) 
and other materials (89 lakhs). The value of indigenous material fell from Rs. 15*16 crores to 
12*81 crores 



j Value of Imported materials. 

Value of 

Total 


Total 


Purchased 

direct. 

Purchased | 
through 
Agents in 

1 India. 

Total 

Imported 

materials. 

Indigenous 

materials. 

purchases 

1927-28. 


purchases 

1928-29. 


Rs. 

crores. 

Rs. 

crores. 

Rs. 

crores. 

Rs. 

crores. 

Rs. 

crores. 


Rs. 

crores. 

Rolling-Stock 
'tools and stores .. 

3*75 

1*12 

4*87 

0*38 

7*23 


5*25 

0*59 

2*56 

3 * 1 5 

3*38 

7*91 


6*53 

Permanent-way .. 

Electric plant 

Buildings and station 

1 * 45 

1 *08 

2*53 

4*47 

J0-40 


7*00 

2*78 

0*81 

3*59 

0*05 

2*38 


3*04 

materials and fencing 

0*10 

0*39 

0*49 

0*23 

I * 19 


1 0*72 

Bridge work .. ... 

0* 7L 

0*19 

0*90 

0*00 

0*65 


0*90 

Workshop machinery 
Engineer’s plant 

0*42 

0*20 

0*71 


0*83 


0*71 

0*13 

0*21 

0*34 

0*05 

0*40 


0*39 

Other Materials*.. 


0*24 

0*24 

4* 19 

4*82 


4*43 

Total 

9*93 

6*89 

16*82 

12*81 

35*87 


29*63 


* Other materials consist of coal and coke, stone, bricks Indian lime and ballast, etc. 


Output of Railway owned Collieries- The 

output of railway owned collieries during 
1928-29 was 3,044,207 tons out of a total of 
72,30,784 tons consumed on class I Railways. 

Number of Staff. —The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end of the 


year 1928-29 was 807,866 as compared with 
802,209 at the end of 1928-29. The increase in 
route mileage during the same period was 1,23$ 
miles. The following table shows the number of 
employees by communities on 31st March 1928 
and 1929 




Statutory Indians. 

Grand 


Europeans. 

Hindus. 

Muham¬ 

madans. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Other 

1 Classes. 

Total. 

Total. 

1927-28 .. .. 

5,110 

5,73,901 

1,79,262 

14,374 

27,455 

7,94,992 

8,00,102 

1928-29 .. .. 

4,988 

5,76,345 

1,78,474 

14,416 

33,643 

8,02,878 

8,07,800 


23 
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Recruitment Schemes. 


Indfanisatlon. —The various Railway Com* 

S anies managing State and other Railway lines 
ave followed the lead given by Government 
and accepted the recommendation of the Lee 
Commission that the extension of existing 
training facilities should be pressed forward as 
expeditiously as possible in order that recruit¬ 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as 
practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total number 
of vacancies in the Superior Services of the 
Bailway concerned. 

Schemes of recruitment. —The Secretary of 
State’s approval to the schemes of recruitment 
and training of superior officers of the State 
Bailways In the main branches of service (1) 
Civil Engineering, (2) Transportation, (3) 
Commercial and (4) Mechanical Engineering— 
were received and the Regulations for the recruit¬ 
ment of these services issued under Railway 
Department Resolution No. 2508-E of l&fch 
July 1920. The Regulations were revised in 
form and republished during 1927-28. Regula¬ 
tions for the recruitment and training in India 
of Officers for the Electrical Engineering and 
Signal Engineering Departments were incorpora¬ 
ted in the Regulations for the Mechanical 
Engineering and Transportation (Power) 
Departments. 

Nine vacancies in the Indian Railway Service 
of Engineers and seven in the Transportation 
(Traffic) and Commercial Departments were 
filled during the year under these Regulations. 
The quota committees formed by Provineial 
Local Administrations nominated 95 candidates 
to appear for the two competitive examinations. 

Twelve spec i a 1 cl a s s e s for the 
Mechanical Engineering and Transportation 
(Power) departments were recounted during 
1927-28 and the same number during 1928-29. 
The Provincial Quota Committees duly nominat¬ 
ed candidates for selection of the Public Service 
Commission. 

The Board have under preparation a scheme 
for the recruitment and training in India of 
Officers for the State Railway Coal Department 
and also regulations for the recruitment in 
India of Medical Officers for State Managed 
Bailways. 

Public Interest in the question has been 
maintained during the year, finding voice in the 
press and by interpellations in the Legislature, 
Considerable progress has been made with the 
scheme for the training of junior railway officers 
and of the senior subordinate staff on Indian 
railways. In this connection a Transportation 
School was opened at Chandausi on March 2nd, 
1925, as a temporary measure as suitable build¬ 
ings were available which could be adapted at 
small cost. Here Officers courses were held 
and the school also acted as an Area school for 
the E. I. Bailway. 

The foundation upon which the training 
scheme of Indian State Railways has been based 
Is the Area School whose functions are :— 

(a) The training of probationers who have 
not yet commenced their railway ser¬ 
vice, and 

(ft) The provision of periodical “ Refresher *' 
courses for those already In the rail¬ 
way service, certificates being granted 
on the results of each course. 


Training will be provided for probationers in 
three groups :— 

(a) The Station Group, comprising tele¬ 
graph signallers. Assistant Station 
Masters and Station Masters. 

(() The Commercial Group, comprising 
Coaching and Goods Clerks. 

(/.) The Train Staff Group comprising 

Guards. 

The courses will vary from 3 to 10 month? 
depending on the group. The second function 
of the Area Schools, the provision of refresher 
courses is intended to provide course of training 
for the staff at intervals of 5 years, certificates 
being granted at the completion of the courses. 
It is hoped in time to ensure that no railway 
servant will be considered eligible for promotion 
to a higher post unless he holds the correspond 
ing school certificate. The men selected for 
training as probationers are chosen on some 
railways by committees of officers on the various 
divisions and a central committee under the 
Personnel Officer at headquarters. 

Above this comes the central school to carry 
out the same functions for Officers. The site 
selected for tills centra! school, the Railway 
Staff College, was Debra Dun, and the College 
opened for Its first- course in January 1930. 
Other services like the Army, the Navy and 
the Air Force have their Staff colleges but .ndiau 
Railways can claim the credit for being the first 
to open a staff college at which Junior and 
Senior Officers will undergo courses of instruction 
in Transportation and Commercial subjects and 
probationer officers will receive theoretical 
training sandwiched in with practical work 
on railways. The College is situated in an 
estate of some 155 acres near the Forest Research 
Institute at Debra Dun. The surroundings are 
well wooded and picturesque. The College 
building itself has a handsome facade 360 ft. 
long, and is surmounted by a clock tower 90 ft. 
high. The main feature in the building is the 
Transportation Hall which is 120 ft. long by 49 
| ft. wide and has a height of 45 ft. from the floor 
• to its arched roof. Ail around the floor runs a 
bench carrying a model railway of 24" gauge 
used for demonstration purposes. This is 
worked electrically, and has 13 stations with 19 
cabins, fully equipped with signals and block 
instruments. There are sections of double 
and single track, and in the West half of the 
room tiie lines converge into a terminal station 
worked by a 50 lever cabin. Around the hall 
runs a gallery with alcoves sufficiently wide to 
house book cases and museum exhibits. Next 
In size to the Transportation Hall, but none the 
less important on that account, is the Locomo¬ 
tive Model Room. It contains a full sized 
wagon showing the working of the Vacuum 
Brake, a full sized train lighting set, a model 
footplate showing the driver’s controls, trollies 
fitted with automatic couplers : models illustrat¬ 
ing superheating, steam distribution and 
lubrication, and many other items of equipment 
too numerous to catalogue. 

The rest of the building contains the Tele¬ 
graph Demonstration Rooms examination and 
lecture rooms, a library and meeting rooms, 
rooms for the instructional staff, the principals, 
and clerks* Offices, and last, but by no means, 
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least, a useful little workshop where are being 
undertaken not only the repairs to College 
equipment, but also model work for State Rail¬ 
ways Area Schools, 

Behind the College building are the hostels, 
arranged in four buildings. Each of these 
contain 16 units, each unit consisting of a bed 
sitting room and a bathroom provided with 
modern sanitary fittings. These four buildings 
are connected by pillared cloisters with a central 
building, which contains six mess rooms for the 
various communities, kitchens, two reading 
rooms, two billiard rooms, and a lounge. 

Nor is outside recreation to be forgotten : a 
large area has been levelled to form a playing 
field, on the west side of which a pavilion is 
being erected. There are, in addition, six 
tennis courts, and, at an early date, it is intended 
The following table shows the numbers kil 
railway servants and others for 1028-29 as compt 


to lay out a golf course. 

The Area School for the North Western 
Railway was temporarily opened at Lyallpur but 
it has now moved into permanent quarters. 
A temporary training school for the 
G. I. P. Railway has been established at Bina, 
pending the provision of a permanent school 
at Dhond and the scheme for forming a similar 
school at Gomoh for the E. I. and E. B. Rail¬ 
ways is under consideration. 

Fatalities and Injuries.— During 1028-29 
there was an increase of 288 in the number of 
persons killed and an lnerease of 922 in the 
number of persons injured as compared with 
the figures of 1927-28. The number of pas¬ 
sengers killed Bhows an increase of 31 and 
the number of passengers injured shows 
an increase of 189. 

sd and injured separately under passengers* 
red With 1927-28 


Killed. Injured. 


1927-28. 

1928-20. 

j 1927-28. 

1928-29. 

A. Passengers— 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc. .. 

45 

24 

104 

207 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

339 

390 

1,046 

1,131 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of vehi¬ 
cles .. . 

3 

4 

29 

30 

B. Servants— 





(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent¬ 
way, etc. . 

23 

21 

166 

192 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

323 

341 

1,323 

1,492 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of 
vehicles . 

54 

49 

2,713 

3,180 

C. Others— 





(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stocK, permanent- 
way, etc. 

39 

55 

84 

94 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways 

2,203 

2,448 

732 

775 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of ve¬ 
hicles . 

41 

26 

68 

86 

Total •* 

8,070 

3,358 

6,265 

7,187 


Of the total number of 3,358 persons killed 2,002 were held of the Local Advisory Committees on 
were trespassers on the line and 339 committed Stato owned Railways during the year as com- 
sulclde. Thus 2,341 or over 69 per cent, of the pared with 108 in the previous year and 92 in 
persons killed on railway premises were for 1026-27. Two new branch committees were for- 
eauses over which the railways havo no control, med during the year, one by the G. I. P. Railway 
Local Advisory Committees.—115 meetings at Cawnpore and the other by the M. <fc S. M. 

22 
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Chief Railways tn India. 


Railway at Hubli. The number of meetings 
held on the different railways during the year 
was aft follows:— 


Railway. 


No. of meet- 




trigs. 

Assam Bengal . 



3 

Bengal and North 

(Muzatfarpur 


4 

Western. 

{Gorakhpur 


4 


r Calcutta 
< Bihar & Or baa 


12 

Bengal Nagpur .. 


3 

L Central Provinces. 

3 

B.B.&C. I. 



10 

Burma 



4 

Eastern Bengal . 



8 


f Calcutta 


12 

East Indian 

V Cawnpore 


3 

[ Lucknow 


3 


{ Bombay 


11 

G.I.P. 

] Nagpur .. 

(Cawnpore 


3 

2 

M. tfc S. M. 

Madras .. 

[ Hubli 


7 

4 

N. G. S. 



3 

North Western .. 

Lahore .. 
Karachi .. 


12 

4 

Rohllkhund and Kumaon 


2 

South Indian 



4 


Total 


115 


Many different subjects were discussed at the 
Meetings thus indicating the increasing impor¬ 
tance attached by the public to the existence of the 


Committees. The following may be mentioned 
as typical of the subjects discussed :— 
Overcrowding in trains. 

Alterations in Time Tables. 

Arrangements for the provision of refresh¬ 
ments and drinking water for passengers. 
Remodelling of and improvements to stations. 
Facilities for 3rd Class passengers. 

Reduction in fares. 

Concession in fares. 

Rates for goods traffic. 

Opening of new stations. 

Electrification schemes. 

Design of railway carriages. 

Sanitary arrangements in lavatories of 3rd 
class carriages. 

Settlement of claims. 

Passengers travelling without tickets. 
Construction of new lines. 

Running of through trains and carriages. 
Return tickets. 

Arrangements in connection with fairs and 
during rush periods. 

Late running of trains. 

Intermediate class accommodation on cer¬ 
tain trains. 

Mileage coupon tickets. 

Railway risk notes. 

Waiting rooms for Intermediate class pas¬ 
sengers. 

Travelling cinema cars. 

Provision of lavatories in servants’ compart¬ 
ments. 

Electric fans in intermediate compartments. 
Checking of passenger’s luggage in trains. 

Cold storage transit for fish and refrigera¬ 
tor vans for perishables. 

Road motor competitions. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con¬ 
structed on the metre gauge, starts from Chitta¬ 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It Is worked 
Under a limited guarantee by a company. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge 
Net earnings 
Earnings per oent, 


1,185 

Rs. 24,07,76,000. 
Rs. 1,08,11,000. 

4*49. 


Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
ani North-Western Railway. Since then ex¬ 
tensive additions have been made in both 
eotlons. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
tf^kameh Ghat. 

Mileage open .. .. 2,079. 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 20,63,70,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 2,13,69,000. 

Earnings per cent. 10*35. 


Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the board 
Tauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coat fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Harlharpur. 


Mileage open 
Capital at charge 
Net earnings 
Earnings per cent. 


.. 3,117. 

.. Rs. 71,93,44,000. 
.. Rs. 2,38,73,000 
.. 3*32 


Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedab&d, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
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was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated In it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge connec¬ 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,583. 

Mileage open .. .. 3,852. 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 75,40,06,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 5,43,95,000. 

Earnings per cent. 7*21, 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its beirg connected 
with the Railway system of India in the near 
future. In reply to a question In the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said :—" During 1914-15 extensive survey opera¬ 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chitagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man¬ 
dalay. A rival route via the Hu kong Valley be¬ 
tween the northern section of the Assam - 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro¬ 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Government will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con¬ 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will ^onuect. It was 
commenced as a State Railway and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
From January 1st, 1929, its working will be 
taken over by the State. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,931. 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 32,70,05,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1,96,79,000- 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 6‘01. 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro¬ 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,847. 

Capital at eharge .. Rs. 49,07,30,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 2,44,20,000. 

Earnings per cent .. .. 4*98. 


East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi¬ 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua wa«? 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Raniganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North¬ 
ern India and Is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the shareholders by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu¬ 
ary 1st, 1925, when the State took over the 
management. From July 1st,1925, the Oudh & 
Iiohilkhund railway was amalgamated with it. 

Mileage open .. .. 4,184. 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,40,41,17,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 8,13,63,000. 

Earnings per cent. 5*79, 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro¬ 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Ralchur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East IndiaD Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15f miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9J miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail¬ 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on June 80th 
1925, when the State took over the management. 

Mileage open .. .. 3,678. 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,15,88,01,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 5,55,31,000. 

Earnings per cent. 4*79. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original, railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run In a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South¬ 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

Mileage open ,. .. 3,121. 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 59,39,36,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs, 4,88,29,000. 

Earnings per cent. 8*22. 
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The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhl Rail¬ 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 1 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbrldged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 3871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the-same time the Punjab Northern State Rail¬ 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhl Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest rallwav 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. .. 6,830 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,46,81,52,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 4,98,18,000 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 3,39 

Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com¬ 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company's contract expired in 3889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 


The working of this railway was amalgamated 
with that of the East Indian Railway from Its 
July 1925. 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed . railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con¬ 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for¬ 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of January 1908. 

Mileage open .. 2,294 

j Capital at chargo .. Rs. 38,42,55,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 2,64,02,000 

Earnings per cent. .. .. 6*87 

The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad Stare; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Ohiefs in 
Kathiawar; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 


PROGRAMME OF FUTURE CONSTRUCTION. 


At the end of the financial year 1928-29 a 
total of 2,896 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows :— 

Miles. 

5-'6* gauge. 1,375.66 

3’-3|" gauge. 1,288.74 

2'-6" gauge.231.77 

During 1928-29 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 65 • 3 miles. 

Miles. 

5'-6 # gauge. 440.81 

3'-3t # gauge.212.19 

Lines under Construction. 

Of the total of 2,896 miles of lines of various 
gauges under construction at the end of the year, 
a brief account of some of the more important 
is given below. Owing to lack of funds, how¬ 
ever, much of the work lias had to be held in 
abeyance or slowed down. 

Raipur- Vizianagram Railway. 

This trunk line on the 5'-6* gauge, 261 miles 
in length, passes through a large undeveloped 
area, and will provide direct communication 
between the Central Provinces and the new 


Harbour now under construction at Vizgapatam 
on the east coast. The section of the line from 
Vizianagram to Parvatipuram, 48 miles long, 
was completed and opened to traffic In 1924 and 
another section of 62 miles from Raipur end in 
November 1929. 

Work at the northern and southern ends is 
progressing well but on the middle portion 
sickness and delay in obtaining possession of 
land have impeded progress. The line will be 
opened by sections as they are ready, hut it is 
not expected that the whole line will be opened 
throughout till 1933. 

Vizagapatam Harbour. 

Throughout the year reclamation work was 
vigorously pushed on, and bunds were con¬ 
structed around the railway and the manganese 
wharf area on the north side of the dock recla¬ 
mation area and the storage canal. Good 
progress was made with the sinking of the 
monoliths of the wharf wall, though work was 
at first somewhat hampered owing to the late 
delivery of the two loco cranes which had been 
ordered from England. The provision of an 
additional wharf for dealing exclusively with 
the manganese ore traffic, and of a dry dock, 
was sanctioned during 1928. Considerable 
i progress has been made in the con¬ 
struction of the dry dock, and work on the 
! construction of staff quarters Is well In band. 
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It has been decided that it will be more satisfac¬ 
tory in every way to construct a number of 
basins aloDg tbe sides of which ships can 
berth rather than a number of projecting piers 
as this will facilitate the construction of suit¬ 
able railway connections the working of the 
harbour when completed and the rapidity of con¬ 
struction. Certain anti-malarial measures were 
also carried out in accordance with the advice 
of the Director of the Central Malaria Organi¬ 
sation with the Government of India. 

Lucknow-Sultanpur Jaunpur {E. I. Railway). 

The question of constructing a railway between 
Jaunpur and Lucknow via Sultanpur has been 
long under consideration. The object of the 
scheme is to open out the country along the 
Goomti river between the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand main and loop lines. The railway will 
run more or less along the watershed between 
the Goomti and Sai Rivers and will cross a well 
cultivated fertile tract of country. The cons¬ 
truction of tbe line which is about 142 miles 
long on the 5'-6" gauge was sanctioned in August 
1927 and is expected to be ready by October 1931. 

Unao-Madhoganj (E. I. Railway.) 

The construction of a line between Unao and 
Madhoganj a distance of 48 miles on the 5'-6" 
gauge was sanctioned in August 1927. The 
principal object of this line is to open up the 
tract of country bounded on the west by the 
Ganges, on the east by the East Indian Railway 
main line Bareilly to Lucknow and on the 
south by the Lucknow-Cawnpore Branch. The 
line may eventually form part of a largei scheme 
for a through line between Unao and Chand- 
ausi via Jalalabad and Budaon; but as it was 
financially sound on its own merits and would 
not conflict with further developments it was de¬ 
cided to proceed with it independently especially 
in view of the fact that the area which the line 
would traverse, would be watered by the Sarda 
Canal under construction. It is hoped to have 
the lino open for public traffic by May 1930. 

Eartal-Kamasin (G. I. P. Railway). 

The construction of this broad gauge branch 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 59 miles 
long, was sanctioned in February 1928. It is 
intended to serve a fertile and well irrigated 
area in the. Banda District of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, and will open out the Ken Baghain 
Doab commanded by the Ken Canal. Con¬ 
struction has been temporarily deferred. 

Vasad-Borsad-Katana (B. B. & C. I. Railway). 

The construction of this line, about 20 miles 
long on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway broad gauge was sanctioned in Decem¬ 
ber 1927. It will traverse a rich agricultural 
tract of the Borsad Taluka and will greatly 
stimulate trade and development therein. Ar¬ 
rangements are at present in hand to obtain 
possession of the land required for the line, 
and it is hoped to open It in 1930. 

Chak Jhumra Khushab Railway. 

The construction of this broad gauge chord 
line by the N. W. Railway was sanctioned in two 
parts, (i) from Chak Jhumra to Chiniot in Nov¬ 
ember 1920 and (ii) the remainder In April 
1927. It will provide across connection between 
the Lyallpur District and Shabpur which is 


badly required and will also provide a shorter 
alternative route to Wazirlstan to the relief of 
the main line north of Lahore. About 80 miles 
of new line are involved and two large bridees 
over the Chenab and Jhelum rivers. The line 
is being built in three sections. The Chak 
Jhumra Chiniot section was opened in 1928, 
and the Chiniot Khushab section in 1929 except 
for those lengths in which the bridges over the 
Chenab and Jhelum rivers come. 

LyaUpnr-Vhananwala (N. W. Ry.) 

The construction of the Lyallpur-Chananwala 
Railway, on the 5'-6" gauge, was sanctioned 
in February 1928, and with the Chak Jhumra- 
Khushab line will provide a cross connection 
from Kundian to Chananwala which will pro¬ 
bably be extended to Bhatinda. The fine, 
which is about 110 miles in length, will connect 
up the important towns of Sargodha, Chiniot, 
Lyallpur, Samundri, Tandlianwala, Okara, 
Dipalpur and Fazilka. Work, however, has been 
temporarily suspended. 

Batata-Beas ( N. W. Railway). 

The construction of this railway, about 42 
miles in length, was sanctioned in January 1928. 
It will form a loop connecting Batala on the 
Amritsar-Pathankot branch with Butari on the 
Amritsar-Jullundur section of the main line of 
the North Western Railway. 

Besides touching three important places of 
pilgrimage it will traverse one of the most fer¬ 
tile tracts in the Punjab. The Batala Qadian 
section of twelve mile* has been opened but 
the remainder of the work is being held in 
abeyance. 

Dacca Aricha Railway. 

The construction of the Dacca Aricha Rail¬ 
way, 64 miles long, has been sanctioned at a 
cost of Rs. 189 lakhs. Tnis line will form a 
most important link. It is expected that the 
final location and land acquisition will take up 
to 1931 and the line be ready for opening in 
1935. 

Abdulpur-Nawabganj (E. B. Railway.) 

The construction of this broad gauge line 
about 57 miles long was sanctioned in October 
1927. From the railway point of view the line 
is very important as it will permit of traffic being 
diverted from the Godagari ferry to via the Sara 
bridge with a considerable reduction in working 
expenses . The line will serve Rampur Boaliar 
or Rajshahi, a district town of considerable local 
importance. The section from Abdulpur to 
Rampur Boalia 28 miles was opened in Feb¬ 
ruary 1^29 and the remainder is expected to be 
ready e\rly in 1930. 

Salem-Vriddhachalam (S. I. Railway.) 

This railway is the outcome of several propo¬ 
sals, some dating as far back as 1909, ror 
lines to serve the Salem and South Arcot dis¬ 
trict. The line which is to be on the metre- 
gauge, will be about 83 miles long and together 
with the Vriddhachalam-Cuddalore Railway 
now under construction, will form a cross feeder 
connecting Salem Junction on the broad-gauge 
with Cuddalore on the metre-gauge. It will 
also pass through faijrly populous country and 
busy trade centres and will afford facilities for the 
general development of trade besides developing 
the well irrigated country to be traversed. 
It is expected to be ready early iq 1931. 
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Triehinopoly-Manamadura ( S. I. ’Railway). 

The construction of this line 94 miles in 
length and on the metre-gauge, was sanctioned 
in the year 1927-28. It is one of the lines 
recommended by Mr. Izafc, who was deputed in 
the year 1921, to investigate the railway require¬ 
ments of Southern India. The line will traverse 
a thickly populated country and serve several 
Important towns including Siviganaga in the 
vicinity of which there are several renowned 
temples largely attended by pilgrims. It will 
also afford the relief to the Trichinopoly-Manama¬ 
dura Section of the South Indian Hallway main 
line which will be needed when the 
Villupuram-Trichinopoly line is open. 33 miles 
to Pudukkottai were opened in April 1929 and 
the remainder is expected to be ready in March 
1930. 

Taungdwinyyi-Kyankpadaung (Burma Railways.) 

The first section from Taungdwingyi to 
Natmauk has already been opened for traffic. 
Steady progress has been maintained on the 
Natmauk-Pinchaung and Pincliaung Kyank- 
padaung Sections and a second section ot 35 miles 
is expected to be opened early in 1930. The 
work on major bridges was hampered by heavy 
floods. It is expected that the whole lino will 
be opened throughout In February 1931. 

Minbu-Pakokku (Burma Railways.) 

The construction of this important metre- 
gauge line, about 312 miles in length, as part of 
the Burma Railways system, was sanctioned in 
December 1927. It involves a wagon ferry over 
the Irrawaddy river connecting Patanago and 
Malun. The line is designed to open out a large 
area at present lacking in means of transporta¬ 
tion. No work is, however, in progress at 
present. 

Bridge over the Irrawaddy at Saiganj . 

The construction of a bridge over the 
Irrawaddy at Saigunj has been sanctioned at 
an estimated cost of Its. 188 lakhs. Consider¬ 
able progress with the approaches has been 
made during 1929. 

Electrification of the Madras Suburban Section 
South Indian Railways. 

A scheme for the electrification of the 
suburban lines of the South Indian Kailway 
from Madras Beach to Tambaram was sanctioned 
during the year 1937-1928 at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 42 lakhs approximately. It is 
anticipated that the introduction of electric 
traction on this section will not only enable the 
railway administration to cope with the normal 


increase in traffic, but will also considerably 
encourage the development of suburban passen¬ 
ger traffic in the area. 

Madras Hydro-Electric Schemes. 

Similarly further investigations had also to be 
made of the Madras Hydro-Electric projects and 
of the schemes for the electrification of the 
Madura-Trichinopoly and certain other section 
of the South Indian Railway for which it is 
intended to obtain power from hydro-electric 
sources. The results of these further investi¬ 
gations are understood to show that the elec¬ 
trification of the Nilgiri Railway can only bo 
justiiied at present. 

Electrification of Suburban Lines near Calcutta. 

With regard to the Calcutta suburban electri¬ 
fication schemes, it was found necessary in view 
of the heavy expenditure involved to carry out 
further investigations both as to the probable 
development of traffic in the suburban area and 
tlie estimated cost of the project, in order to 
ascertain to what extent the introduction of 
electric traction on the section would be justified 
financially. 

Terminal Facilities for Passenger Traffic of the 
Bombay , Jiaroda and Central India 
Railway at Bombay. 

The Railway Board with the approval of the 
Secretary of State for India have sanctioned the 
const ruction of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway terminal station at liellasis Road, 
Bombay, for dealing with the long distance 
passenger traffic at an estimated cost of 
Its. 1,52,00,000. The work is expected to be 
completed in 1930. When completed this 
station will take the place of Colaba station 
which will be closed and dismantled. 

Calcutta Chord Railway. 

This line starts from a point near Dankher 
station on the Burdwan-Howrah Chord of the 
East Indian Railway and joins the Eastern Ben¬ 
gal Railway near Dum Dum Junction. 

It is about 8 miles in length and includes a 
bridge over the Hooghly river at Bally. This 
connection Is primarily intended for export of 
coal from the East Indian Railway. But it is 
likely in the near future to be used also for coal 
from the Bengal Nagpur Railway Coalfields, 
and with the developments anticipated in the 
terminal arrangements at Calcutta and the 
electrification of the lower portion of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway a large proportion of the Subur¬ 
ban passenger traffic will eventually pass 
over it. 



India and Ceylon, 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey¬ 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend¬ 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes having been sug¬ 
gested. 

The South Indian Railway having been ex¬ 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov¬ 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two points distant from each other 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known As “ Adam's Bridge," to supersede the 
ferry steamfr service which has been established 
between these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Taiai- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon Bide, a length of 
20*05 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12*86 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre¬ 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried cn a causeway which it is pro¬ 
posed to construct in the following way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand. 
These piles will then be braced together longi¬ 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped in to position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will ba laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by tne currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con¬ 
nection between India and Burma. Govern¬ 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. Richards, M. Inst. O.E., to be the engineer- 
lo -charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma, The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. 'Ibis 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and head-quartern of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth is more than hals a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to bo supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there Is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. R. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti¬ 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as It has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un¬ 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 60 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani¬ 
pur route. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 5,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4 , 500 ft. 
aggregate of rise and fall. Tbe Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
is not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 
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Based on tons originating. t Based on passengers originating, Season and vendors' tickets are included under separate classes. 
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t Included un^er Burma. t Included under Bombay Baroda and Central India. § Closed for traffic from 1st October 1928. 
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* Worked by a Company, 
t Worked by State Railway Agency. 
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Railway Mileage 



• Worked by a Company. t Worked by State Railway Agency. 

(*) Shown under “ Indian State Lines’* Up to 1919-20. ( b ) Includes Ludhiana Extension. 

X This has been purchased by the State and amalgamated with the South Indian Railway. 
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Assisted Companies— eoncld. 

Satie] Valley t 

Tan Jo re District Board* . 

Tapti Valley • . 

Tenali-Repalli * . 

Tezpur-Balipara . 

Tinnevelly-Tiruchendnr *. 

Unassisted Companies. 

Bengal Provincial . 

Jagadhri Light . j 

JEalasekarapatnam Light . 

Ledo and Tikak Margherita Colliery 

Trivellore Light . 

Indian State Lines. 

Kazipet Balharsbah . 

Bahamalnagar-Cholistan 

Ban galore-Chi k Ballapur Light . 

Bbavnagar . . 


Worked by a Company. t Worked by State Railway Agency. 
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Railways 

Indian State Lines —conoid, 

MohaH-Barauli . 

Morvi . 

Mysore-Arsikere .. .. - s 

M ysore-Bangaiore . 

Mysore-N&njangud* . 

Tarikare-Narasimharajapura Light . 

Nagda-Ujjain* .. 

Nizam’s Guaranteed (6) . 

Okhamandal * . 

Parlakimedi Light* . 

Petlad-Cambay* . ... 

PiplodDevgad Baria. 

Pipar Bilara Light . 

Porbandar*8tate . 

Rajpipla* . 

Rajpura-Bhatinda §. 

Sangli* ,, .. .. a. •• •• .. 

Secunderabad-British Frontier . 

Sirhind-Rupar §. 

Shoranur-Cochin* . 

Travancore (Indian Seotion). 

Udaipur-Chitorgarh . 

Foreion Lines. 

Peralam-£araikkal* . 

Pondicherry* . 

West of India Portuguese* .. 

Grand Total . . 


t Worked by a Company, t Formerly worked as part of the Mysore Section of M. A S. M. Bail way. § Worked by State Bailway Agency, 
(a)Now called Mysore Railway. * Included with Dholpur Bari. ** Included with Jodhpur Railway. 

(W Although shown under Indian State Lines this is a Company’s Line guaranteed by an Indian State. 
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Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1927 and 1928. 


— 


1927. 

(ti¬ 
ns. 13.4.) 

1928. 
(ti¬ 
ns. 13.4.) 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Variation 
per cent. 

Coal 


£ 

7,079,852 

£ 

6,604,106 

£ 

£ 

475,746 

—0.7 

Petroleum .. 


4,421,468 

4,314,207 


107,261 

—2.4 

Manganese (a) 


2,844,237 

2,321,201 


523,036 

—18.4 

Lead and lead-ore ( b ) 


1,641,095 

1,642,036 

941 


+0.1 

Gold. 


1,626,913 

1,588,252 


38,661 

—2.4 

Building materials 


914,187 

1,110,907 

196,720 


+ 21.5 

Silver 


708,846 

892,460 

183,614 


+ 25.9 

Salt .. 


849,265 

745,899 

103,366 

-12.1 

Mica ( c) 


691,341 

698,130 

6,789 

+ 1.0 

Zinc-ore (c).. 


52 .',73 7 

553,051 

30,314 


+ 5.8 

Iron-ore 


' 380,735 

413,0*»8 

32,323 


+ 8.5 

Copper-ore and matte 


344,299 

399,150 

54,851 


+ 15.9 

Tin-ore 


493,864 

338,895 


154,969 

—31 • 3 

Saltpetre ( c ) 


11 3,632 

74,629 


39,003 

—34.3 

Chromite .. 


65,743 

57,139 


8,604 

—13.1 

Jadeite (d) .. 


22,570 

43,468 

20,898 


+ 92.0 

Ilmenite 


33,443 

41,557 

8,114 


+ 24.2 

Nickel speiss 


13,176 

39,922 

20,746 


+ 203.0 

Clays 


19,819 

31,655 

11,836 


+59.7 

Autimonial lead .. 


9,930 

23,658 

13,728 


+ 138.2 

Tungsten-ore 


42,537 

22,354 


20,183 

—47.4 

Ituby, sapphire and spinel 

20,883 

13,247 


7,636 

—36 5 

Magnesite .. 


17,115 

11,969 


5,146 

—30.1 

Gypsum 


6,702 

10,919 

4,217 


+ 62.0 

Steatite 


7,816 

9,706 

1,890 


+ 24.2 

Bauxite 


2,107 

7,034 

4,927 


+233.8 

Refractory materials 


5,803 

6,360 

557 

3,862 

+ 9.0 

Zircon 


8,129 

4,267 


—47.5 

Ochre 


2,051 

3,953 

*1,902 

+ 92.7 

Diamonds .. 


3,354 

3,875 

521 

;;;; 

+ 15.5 

Fuller’s earth 


1,687 

1,852 

165 


+0.8 

Asbestos 


1,011 

1,622 

611 


+ 00.4 

Barytes ' .. 


738 

1,463 

725 | 


+98.2 

Monazite .. 


3,810 

1,242 

331 

00 

CO 

oi 

—67.4 

Apatite 


750 | 

J ,081 


+ 44.1 

Amber 


2,028 

897 


1,131 

—55.7 

Antimony-ore 


784 

769 


15 

—1.9 

Alum 


1,728 

412 


1,310 

—70.2 

Corundum .. 


598 

207 

37 

391 

—05.4 

Garnet 


53 

90 


+09.8 

Soda 


34 

44 

10 


+29 4 

Bismuth 


10 

20 

10 


+100.0 

Serpentine ., 


.. 

6 

6 



Borax 


1 

2 

1 


+100.0 

Copperas .. 


1 

1 



Total 


22,926,882 

22,036,772 

002,784 

1,492,894 

—3.9 





—890,110 



(a) Export f.o.b. value (c) Export/ alues. 

(W Excludes the value of antiraonial lead. (d) Export value for 1927-28 and 1928- 2 f. 
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Tbe feature which stands out most promi¬ 
nently In a survey of tbe mineral industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modern metallurgical and che¬ 
mical industries, while most striking progrese 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul¬ 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities tor internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail¬ 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 1 
steel and Iron, and seriously to curtail the ex¬ 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. The 
high quality of the native-made iron; the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 

Coal. 

Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa—Gondwana 
coal-fields. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 
Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Provin¬ 
ces but there are a number of smaller 
mines which have been worked at one time or 
another. 

of all mines in British India and in Indian States 
during 1928, as compared with 1927 

IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro¬ 
vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt¬ 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in¬ 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds 
ou difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 


Province. 

1928. 

1927. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Assam 

298,089 

323,342 

Baluchistan 

17,931 

14,444 

Bengal . . 

5,639,993 

5,554,990 

Bihar and Orissa 

14,827,453 

14,517,866 

Central India 

218,750 

217,661 

Central Provinces 

732,353 

666,758 

Hyderabad 

734,765 

707,213 

Punjab 

46,152 

62,704 

Rajputana 

27,386 

17,358 

Total 

22,542,872 1 

22,082,336 


Coal Prices.—The value ol the coal produced 
in India is reported annually by mine-owners. 
It represents the actual or estimated wholesale 
price of coal at the pit’s mout h. 

Tn spite of the increased output, the total 
value of the coal produced in India decreased 
from Rs. 9,48.70,013 (£7,079,852) in 1927 to 
Rs. 8,84,95,027 (£0,604,106) in 1928. 

There was a reduction in the pit’s mouth 
value per ton of coal for Tndia as a whole from 
Rs. 4-4-9 to Rs. 3-14-10—a fall of Re. 0-5-11— 
and all province*? participated in this fall with 
the exception of Assam and Baluchistan, the 
rise in the case of Assam being 7 pies only. 
In the two great coal provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa and Bengal, the value dropped by 
Re. 0-5-5 and Re. 0-7-4 respectively. In the 
Central Provinces it fell by Re. 0-3-3 ; in Central 
India the fall was Re. 0-8-3, and in the Punjab 
Re. 0-6-10. 

Labour in the Coal Mining Industry. 

The average number of persons employed 
in the coalfields during 1928, showed a slight 
decrease in spite of the substantial increase 
in production. The average output per person 
employed, therefore, again showed an advance 
on the previous years, the figure of 110.5 tons 
for 1925 rising tto 113.1 tons for 1926, 122.3 
tons for 1927 and 125.5 tons fo 1928. The 
figure for 1928 Is higher than any previously 
recorded, and is the result, partly of an increased 
use of mechanical coal-cutters and partly to 
concentration of work. During the past few 
years a large number of collieries have been 
shut down and the labour absorbed in the 
remainder; this concentration permits of a 
proportional reduction in the supervising staff 
resulting in a larger tonnage per head. 

There was a regrettable increase in the num¬ 
ber of deaths by accident; these amounted to 
234, which is, nevertheless, still an improve¬ 
ment on the annual average for the quinquen¬ 
nium 1919-23, which was 274. In addition, 
it relates to a production which is over 2f 
million tons in excess of the average for 1919-23. 
The death rate was 1.3 per thousand persons 
employed in 1928, against 1.1 for 1927 ; the 
average figure for the - period 1919-23 was 1*36. 

ORE. 

ore from deposit that no European ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Early attempts to introduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1830 in the South Arcot Districts. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Benggi. 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Worn was 
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originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
fron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Ranigan) stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form¬ 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema¬ 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the lastnamed district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of B&ra- 
kar and Ranlganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh¬ 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Co., Ltd., secured two deposits of iron-ore In 
Saranda (Stnghbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Buru and Buda Buru 
respectively. Recent prospecting in this pArt of 
Singhbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles In a S. S. W. direction. At Pansira Burn, 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansira Bum rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper¬ 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist¬ 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it is separated by banded hematite-jaspers. The 
ore itself is high-grade micaceous hematite, 
often lateritLsed at the outcrop. Cross-cut 
into the interior of the deposit show that the 
haematite becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop. In fact the characteristics of this ore, 
Quantity and value of Iron ore produced 


including the surface laterittsation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the Iron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnagiri. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dis¬ 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits In Mayurbhanj. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of haematite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso¬ 
ciation with granite on the one hand and granu- 
litic rocks on the other. 

The production of iron ore in India is still 
steadily on the increase ; India is now, in fact, 
the second largest- producer In tho British 
Empire, and yields place only to the 
United Kingdom. Her output is of course 
still dwarfed by the production in the United 
States (over 60 million tons) and France (over 
40 million tons); her reserves of ore are, how¬ 
ever, not- much less than three-quarters of the 
estimated total in the United States, and there 
is every hope that India will in the early future 
take a much more important place among the 
world’s producers of iron ore. In 1928 there 
was an increase in the Indian output over the 
previous year of 11.3 per cent, amounting to 
209,246 tons. The figures shown against- the 
Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj States in t-he follow¬ 
ing statistical table represent the production 
by the United Steel Corporation of Asia, Ltd., 
and the Tata Tron & Steel Co., Ltd., respectively. 
Of the total production of 1,131,746 tons shown 
against Singhbhum, 415,761 tons were produced 
by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., from their 
Noamundi mine, 380.605 tons by the Bengal 
Iron Co., Ltd., from their Pansira, Aiit-a and 
Maelellan mines, and 321,730 tons by t-he 
Indian Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., from their mines 
at Gua ; the remaining 13,650 tons were pro¬ 
duced by another firm. The out-put of iron 
ore in Burma is by the Burma Corporation 
Limited and is used as a flux in lead smelting, 
in India during the years 1927 and 1928. 




1927. j 

Quantity. 

1928 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 -r 

-Rs. 13.4). 

Value (£1 = 

Rs. 13.4). 

Bihar and Orissa — 

Keonjhar. 

Mayurbhanj 

Tons. 

36,325 

692,137 

Rs. 

(«) 

1,08,975 

20,76,411 

£ 

8,132 

154,966 

Tons. . 

141,361 

683,493 

Rs. 

(a) 

4.24,083 

20,50,479 

£ 

31,648 

153,021 

Sambalpur. 

Singhbhum 

561 

1,007,037 

3,930 

25,34,346 

293 

189,130 

21 

1,131,746 

265 

26,98,120 

20 

201,352 

Burma — 

Mandalay. 

la) 

61,062 

230 


.. 

559 

(a) 2,236 
(a) 

2,97,016 

167 

Northern Shan States 
Central India 

2,44,248 

1,410 

18,228 j 
105 

74,254 

22,165 

Central Provinces 

Mysore 

Total 

918 

48,465 

3,846 

1,28,695 

287 

9,604 

923 

23,624 

3,939 

58,841 

294 

4,391 

1,846,735 

51,01,861 

380,785 

2,055,981 

55,34,979 

413,058 


(a)tEstimated. 
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The total number of indigenous furnaces that 
were at work in the Central Provinces luring 
the year 1928 for the purpose of smelting iron 
ore was 190 against 205 in the previous year; 
102 furnaces were operating in the Bllaspur 
district, 64 in Mandla, 16 in Drug, 14 in Raipur, 

3 in Saugor and 1 in Jubbulpore. 

Although the production of pig iron in India 
decreased from 1,140,051 tons in 1927 to 
1,051,884 tons in 1928, the quantity exported 
rose from 383,960 tons in 1927 to 428,625 tons 
in 1928. The statistical table given below shows 
that Japan is still the principal consumer of 
Indian pig iron, nearly 75 per cent, of the total 
exports having gone to that country in 1928. 
There was a further rise in the export value 
per ton of pig iron from Rs. 45.4 (£3.39) in 
1927 to Rs. 47.0 (£3.51) in 1928. 

There was a further increase in the production 
of pig-iron in India from 902,433 tons in 1926 
to 1,140,051 tons, whilst the quantity exported 
rose from 309,505 tons in 1926-27 to 393,249 


tons in 1927*28. Japan was the principal 
consumer of Indian pig-iron in 1927-28, nearly 
69 per cent, of the total exports going to that 
country. There was a very slight rise in the 
export value, which was Rs. 45*1 (£3-37) per 
ton in 1926-27 and Rs. 45.4 (£3.39) in the 
following year. 

The Steel Industry (Protection) Act 1924- 

Act No. XIV of 1924—authorised, to companies 
employing Indians, bounties, which were granted 
upon rails and fishplates wholly manufactured 
in British India from material wholly or mainly 
produced from Indian iron-ore and complying 
with specifications approved by the Railway 
Board, and upon iron or steel railway wagons a 
substantial portion of the component parts of 
which had been manufactured in British India. 
This Act was repealed by the Act No. Ill 
of 1927 and consequently the payment of bounties 
ceased on the 31st March 1927, but the Indus¬ 
try is protected to a certain extent by varying 
tariffs on different classes of imported steel. 


Exports of Pig Iron from India during the years 1927 and 1928. 



! 1927. 

1 

1928. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

Rs. 13.4). 

Quantity. | 

Value (£1^- 

Rs. 13.4). 


Tons. 

Rs. 

c 1 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Jo— 

Germany. 

9,926 

4,46,600 

33,328 

8,542 

3,84,375 

28,685 

Japan . 

265,226 

1,20,83,414 

901,747 

321,010 

1,52,72,858 

1,139,765 

United Kingdom 

21,140 

9,51,877 

71,036 

8,920 

4,04,166 

30,162 

United States of America 

67,685 

30,43,518 

227,128 

57,897 

26,02,473 

194,214 

Other Countries .. 

19,983 

9,02,895 

67,380 

32,256 

14,86,917 

110,964 

Total .. 

383,960 

1,74,28,304 

1,300,619 

428,625 

2,01,50,789 

1,503,799 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry commenced some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vizagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons In 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The most 
important deposit! occur in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provlnoes. The uses to wnlch the ore Is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and It Is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 


total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 

Record Output in 1927.— Before the year 
1926, the record production of manganese in 
India took place in the year 1907, when 
902,291 tons were raised. In 1926, the output 
rose to 1,014,928 tons, valued at £2,590,357, 
f.o.b. Indian ports; the rise in output was, 
however, accompanied by a decrease in value. 
In 1927 the production rose to the highest yet 
recorded figure of 1,129,353 tons, accompanied 
by a rise In value to the peak figure of 
£2,844,237, f.o.b. Indian ports. During the year 
1928, the upward tendency of manganese was 
not maintained, the output falling to 978,449 
tons, valued at £2,321,201, f.o.b. Indian 
ports. 
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Quantity and value of Manganeseore produced in India during 1927 and 1928. 





1927. 

1928. 

— 



Quantity. 

Value f.o.b. 
at Indian 
ports. 

Quantity. 

Value f.o.b. 
at Indian 
ports. 




Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Bihar and Orissa — 
Gangpur State .. 
Keonjhar State .. 
Stnghbhum 



7,960 

51,115 

9,970 

20,928 

103,721 

26,213 

0,379 

72,411 

23,199 

10,134 

140,598 

58,674 

Bombay — 

Chhota Udaipur.. 
Belgaum.. 



11,729 

4,515 

30,398 

11,871 

7,207 

1,003 

18,122 

4,054 

North Kanara .. 
Panch Mahals .. 



4,005 

78,802 

10,530 

207,184 

3,001 

63,040 

9,107 

159,439 

Central India — 
Jhabua State .. 



10,510 

22,728 

3,835 

7,926 

Central Provinces —• 
Balaghat.. 
Bhandara 



313,556 

130,211 

871,424 

361,878 

248,497 

89,059 

663,694 

237,862 

Chhindwara 

Jubbulpore 

Nagpur .. 

— 


47,201 

181 

252,037 

131,355 

503 

702,120 

37,069 

216,509 

99,005 

578,259 

Madras — 

Bcllary 

Sandur State 
Vizagapatam 



6,004 

138,196 

31,992 

9,782 

225,144 

56,386 

5,257 

139,801 

29,094 

8,236 

219,021 

49,217 

Mysore State — 
Chitaldrug 

Shimoga 

Tumkur .. 



4,021 

23,658 

3,027 

6,819 

40,120 

5,133 

1,907 

27,994 

1,927 

3,107 

45,607 

3,139 


Total 


1.129,353 

2,844,237 

978,449 

2,321,201 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
In India is derived from the Solar gold field 
In Mysore. During the laBt decade the produc¬ 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 

1905 when 610,758 ounces were raised. In 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 585;085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Eol&r gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910; 
the amount being 2,582 ounces, valued at 
Rs. 1,51,800. Gold mining was carried ou in the 


North Arcot district of Madras from 1898 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob¬ 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily Increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
fell in subsequent years until, in 1922, 
It was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won )s used 
locally for making jewellery. 
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Quantity and value of Gold produced in India during the years 1027 and 1028. 


1 


1927. 

1 


1928. 


Labour. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 — 

11s. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 — 

Rs. 13.4). 


oz. 

Rs. 

£ 

oz. 

11s. 

£ 


Bihar <t- Orissa. 








Singh bhum.. 




7.0 

352 

26 

3 

Burma — 








Katha 

11.5 

778 

58 

16.6 

1,066 

79 

(a) 

Upper Chind- 

48.2 

4,169 

311 

54.7 

4,741 

354 

(a) 

win. 






Kashmir 

48.0 

2,048 

153 

60.0 

2,520 

188 

160 

Madras — 








Anantapur(6) 

2,395.0 

1,37,320 

10,248 





Mysore ( b) 

381,723.0 

2,16,54,394 

1,615,999 | 

375,886.0 

2,12,72,297 

1,587,485 

18,826 

J'unjab 

42.5 

1,645 

123 

34.0 

1,369 

102 

41 

United Province] 

4.3 

275 


4.5 

240 

18 

15 

Total 

384,272.5 

2,18,00,629 

1,626,913 

376,062.8 

2,12,82,585 

1,588,252 

19,055 


(a) Not available. ( b) Niue gold. (a) Fine gold. 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum Is found In Indio in two distinct 
areas—one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and Includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
In 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, In 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
6 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 31 $ million gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 56} million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits, but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
ltamrl Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 

1911. Oil was struck at Mlnbu in 1930, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 

1912. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oii spring was 
struck, near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 


that year the annual production has been 
between 2$ and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 

Output in 1928. —The world’s production 
of petroleum in 1926 amounted to a little over 
151$ million tons, of which India contributed 0.79 

S er cent. In 1927 the world's production jumped 
) some 171 million gallons, of which the Indian 
proportion on a practically stationary production 
fell to 0.72 per cent. India is now eleventh on 
the list of petroleum producing countries. 

Petroleum statistics prove that it is becoming 
more and more difficult to maintain the out¬ 
put of India (including Burma) at the high 
levels it reached in 1919 and 1921 when peak pro¬ 
ductions of well over 305$ million gallons were 
reached. During 1928, the total produc¬ 
tion amounted to 305,943,711 gallons, which is 
the highest ever recorded. In spite of the fact 
that there was an increase in output not far 
short of 25 million gallons, there was a decrease 
in the value of the product amounting to 
Rs. 14,37,289 (£107,261). The refinery 
through-put was not increased, the excess 
of production over what was needed 
having been used to restore depleted stocks of 
crude oil. The increase in output, notable as 
it is, can only be regarded as an arrest in the 
decline which has set m and which, with possible 
interruptions, is likely to continue slowly and 
steadily during the present generation, unless 
a new field of importance is discovered. The 
chances of the latter recede year after year as 
exhaustive geological research continues to 
prove fruitless. 
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Quantity and Value of Petroleum produced in India during the years 1927 and 1928. 



1927. 

1928. 


Quantity 

Value (£l=Rs. 13.4) 

Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

Rs. 13.4). 


Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

A ssam — 

Badarpur 

1,912,593 

4,98,937 

37,234 

2,730,576 

7,12,324 

53,159 

Digboi 

22,604,187 

38,59,866 

288,050 

28,745,932 

49,08,624 

366,31 5 

Masimpur 

25,185 

6,648 

496 

25,780 

6,725 

501 

Burma — 

Akyab 

5,627 

1,948 

145 

5,260 

2,428 

181 

Kyaukpvu 

15,452 

15,687 

1,171 

15,227 

14,325 

1,069 

Mlnbu 

5,199,950 

11,10,406 

82,860 

6,101,822 

11,44,091 

85,380 

Singu 

98,691,437 

2,09,71,930 

1,565,069 

113,986,736 

2,13,72,513 

1,594,964 

Thayetmyo 

999,500 

2,12,394 

15,850 

727,322 

1,37,623 

10,270 

Upper Chindwin 

1,825,120 

1,36,884 

10,215 

2,308,880 

1,73,166 

12,923 

Yenangyat 

1,844,946 

3,84,359 

28,685 

3,072,222 

5,76,041 

42,988 

Yenangyaung 

137,322,012 

2,93,81,716 

2,192.665 

135,909,794 

2,56,98,986 

1,917,835 

Punjab — 

Attack 

10,667,600 

26,66,900 

199,022 

12,254,160 

30,63,540 

228,622 

Total 

281,113,909 

5,92,47,675 

4,421,468 

305,943,711 

5,78,10,386 

' 4,314,207 

Imports of Kerosene Oil into India during the years 1927 

' and 1928. 




1927. 



1928. 



Quantity. 

Value £1—Rs. 13.4.) 

Quantity. 

Value (£1- 

Rs. 13.4). 

From— 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Rs. 

£ 

Borneo .. 

2,329,308 

13,10,236 

97,778 

14,169,538 

79,20,135 

591,055 

Georgia 

10,248,988 

59,88,067 

446,871 

20,515,333 

99,73,005 

744,259 

Russia .. 

2,287,404 

9,79,734 

73,114 

33,530,023 

1,68,33,736 

1,256,249 

Straits S e ttle- 
ments (includ¬ 
ing Labuan).. 

5,294,469 

23,05,617 

172,C61 

73,730 

43,536 

3,249 

Sumatra 

13,000 

13,338 

995 

2,074,130 

11,87,178 

88,595 

Borneo .. 

7,734,388 

40,11,512 

299,367 

15,152,333 

78,55,377 

586,222 

United States of 
America 

60,250,875 

4,04,81,594 

3,021,015 

16,954,999 

1,15,59,044 

862,615 

Other Countries. 

195 

198 

15 

1,969,880 

5,96,200 

44,493 

Total 

88,158,627 

5,50,90,296 

4,111,216 

104,439,966 

5,59,68,271 

4,176,737 
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Amber Graphite and Mica —Amber is found 
in very small quantities in Burma, the output 
for 1928 being 29 5 cwts. valued at Rh. 12,020. 
Graphite is found in small quantities in various 
places but little progress has been made in 
mining except in travaneore. The total 
output in 1921 was 25 tons. India has for 
many years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwts. compared with 
43,650 cwts. in 1913. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably in the year 1915, 
but subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi¬ 
derable increase in production during the follow¬ 
ing years. 

There was an increase in the declared pro¬ 
duction of mica from 24,614 cwts. valued at 
Bs. 24,52,055 (£182,989) in 1927 to 45,112 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 24,10.499 (£179,887) in 1928. 
But the output figures are incomplete, and a 
more accurate idea of the size of the industry 
is to be obtained from the export figures. In 
both the years 1926 and 1927 the quantity 
exported was roughly double the reported 
production. The United States of America and 
the United Kingdom, which are the principal 
importers of Indian mica absoibed 52 pet cent, 
and 35 per cent, respectively of the total quan¬ 
tity exported during 1926 and 23.7 percent, 
and 49.4 per cent, respectively during 1927. 
During this latter year Germany took 14.2 per 
cent, of the quantity exported. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.—The only 
persistent attempt to mine tin is in Burma. 
The output was for some time insignificant but 
rose in ]913Jk> 116 tons valued at £46,000 whicli 
fell to £38,000 in 1914. In 1925 Burma yielded 
2,308 tons. Copper is found in Southern India, 
in Rajputana, and at various places along the 
outer Himalayas, but the ore is smelted foi 
the metal alone, no attempt being made to 
utilize the by-prodnets. In 1924 the production 

Quantity and value of Silver produced ir 


of 2,935 tons of copper-matte — valued at 
Rs. 15,94,527 was reported by tha Burma Cor¬ 
poration, Ltd', in the Northern Shan States. 

Works at the Mosaboni Mine of the Indian 
Copper Corporation, Ltd., in the Singhbhum 
District, was practically suspended daring the 
year 1926, pending the raising of the capital 
required for the erection of the necessary con¬ 
centrating, smelting, refinery and power plants. 
Karly in 1927 the Anglo-Oriental and General 
Investment Trust, Ltd., London, assumed 
control, a sum of £350,000 was subscribed and 
the ereetlon of the new plant commenced at 
once at the company’s new site at Moubhandar 
Ghatsila, together with an assisted siding from 
the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway main line at Ghat¬ 
sila, and an aerial ropeway from the mine. 

A considerable decrease in the production 
of tin ore in Burma has to be reported for 1928 
during which the output amounted to 2,780 
tons, valued at Bs. 45,41,201 (£338,895), against 
3,495 tons valued at Bs. 66,17,773 (£493,864) 
in the preceding year. This decrease of 715 
tons is soihewhat fictitious, as the figures for 
1928 do not include 218 tons of low grade com¬ 
plex wolfram-scheelite-cassiterite ore recovered 
from the mine dumps of Mawchi in the Southern 
Shan States, and purchased from tributors for 
£4,018. No milling operations were performed, 
and the percentage composition of the mixed 
ore is, therefore not precisely known. The 
figure for 1927 included 836 tons from Mawchi, 
calculated to be the proportion of tin ore in 
1,466 tons of concentrates derived from 27,266 
tons of mixed wolfram-scheelite-cassiterite 
ore; these concentrates were assumed to con¬ 
tain 43 per cent, of wolfram and 57 per cent, 
of cassiterite. There is no reported output of 
block tin. 

There was again a notable increase in the 
production of silver from the Bawdwin mines 
of Upper Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 oz. 
The output of silver obtained as a by-product 
from the Kolar gold mines of Mysore increased 
to the extent of 862 oz. 

India during the years 1927 and 1928. 



1927. 

1928. 


| Quantity. 

Value (£1~ 

Rs. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

: Rs. 13.4). 


oz. 

Bs. 

£ 

oz. 

Rs. 

£ 

Burma — 

Northern Shan States 
Madras — 

6,004,437 

94,67,196 

706,507 

7,404,728 

1,19,26,055 

890,004 

Anantapur 

Mysore — 

149 

125 

9 




Kolar 

20,220 

31,220 

2,330 

21,082 

32,916 

2,456 

Total 

6.024,806 

94,98,541 

708,846 

7,425,810 

1,19,58,971 

892,460 


Zinc.—A monograph on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1013. In 1914 
the production was 8,553 tons, and although the 
output fell cc«6 tons in 1915, there is a prospect 
of India becoming an Important producer of 
ziuo ore In the future. Important silver-lead¬ 
line deposits occur at Bawdwin, in Tawngpeng 


State one of the Northern Shan States in Upper 
Burma. The mines are connected with the 
Mandalav-Lashio Branch of the Burma railways 
by a narrow-gauge line 61 miles long, the lines 
meeting at Manhpwe, which is about 644 miles 
from Ban goon. They were worked for many 
centuries by the Chinese for Bilver, and have 
long been known to contain zino ore; until 
recently, however, no serious attempt appears 
to have been made to market the pre for Its cine 
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values. In 1907 the present undertaking was 
started by the Burma Hines, Ltd., with the 
idea of recovering the lead from the old slag 
heaps left by the Chinese, estimated at 126,000 
to 160,000 tons, and later to work the deposit. 
Smelting operations on these slags were first 
carried out at Mandalay, but later the wo r k- 
were transferred to Namtu, about 13 miles 
below the mines on the narrow-gauge railway. 
The deposits, which comprise an area of about 
2,600 acres, have now been taken ovtrbythe 
Burma Corporation, Ltd., and its production 
rose from 58,286 tons valued at Rs. 73,19,468 
(£546,229) in 1927 to 64,122 tons valued at 
Rs. 74,96,118 (£559,412) in 1928. The exports 
during 1928 amounted to 76,031 tons valued 
at Rs. 74,10,889 (£553,051) against 67,135 
tons valued at Rs. 70,06,018 (£622,737) in the 
preceding year. 

Gem Stones. —The only precious and semi¬ 
precious stones at present mined In India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber. The production of diamonds in 
Central India rose from 68.60 carats valued at 
Rs. 28,559 (£2,131) in 1926 to 112.74 carats 
valued at Rs. 44,943 (£3,354) in 1927. Amber 
has already been referred to ; of the rest 
only the ruby, sapphire and jadeite attain any 
considerable value in production and the export 
of the latter has declined owing to the distur¬ 
bance in China, which is the chief purchaser of 
Burmese, jadeite. The output of the ruby 
mines in 124 was only 101,097 carats or less 
than half the average annual quantity produced 
during the two preceding quinquennial periods. 
In 1922 an exceptionally valuable ruby of nearly 
23 carats was found of rare size and quality. A 
severe decline in the output from the Mogo- 


ruby mines of Upper Bumia in 1924, followed 
in 1925 by a marked drop in value, bore witness 
to a serious decline in the industry. The Burma 
Ruby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
into liquidation and the mines were offered for 
salo in September, 1926. The total production iu 
1928 was valued at Rs. 1,77,512. 

Radio-active Minerals. —The General Re¬ 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1913 Includes a brief report by 
ft. 0. Burton on an occurrence of pitchblende 
at mica mines near Singar, Gaya district, 
Bengal. The pitchblende occurs as rounded 
nodules in a pegmatite that is intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals occ urlng in the 
pegmatite are mica, triplite, ilmenite, tour¬ 
maline, and uranium oenre; whitish colum- 
bite, zircon, and torbernite have also been 
recorded. Of these minerals triplite is stated 
to be the commonest. 

The Importance of the find of uranium oxide 
impregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the pits were 
deepened the weathering became less and less 
until pure pitchblende was obtained. In the 
six months from July 1913 to February 1914, 
eight hundred weight of pitchblende was obtained 
from Abrakhi Hill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, five to six hundred tons 
of triplite and two tons of tantallte. These ores 
were raised under a prospecting license in respect 
of Abrakhi Hill alone and in March 1914, 
mining lease for thirty years was obtained in 
respect of sixty square miles of the Singar estate. 
The first intention was to work only the five 
square miles round Abrakhi and a syndicate 
was formed for this purpose, which on the out 
break of war, was refused a Trading License 
on account of the German element in it. 


SALT. 

There was an appreciable decrease in the total output of salt in 1928 amounting to 96,596 
tons, the two chief contributors to the decline beingJMadras and Northern India. Aden shewed 
an increase of 41,014 tons and Bombay and Sind an increase of 27,880 tons. There was a small 
increase from Burma. 


Quantity and value of Salt produced in India during the years 1927 and 1928. 



1927. 

1928. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 — 

Rs. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£l^=Rs. 13.4). 


Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Aden 

181,757 

8,74,489 

65,260 

222,771 

18,66,844 

139,317 

Bombay and Sind. 

432,993 

23,12,420 

172,569 

460,873 

25,82,690 

192,738 

Burma 

19,913 

5,52,196 

41,209 

21,322 

5,17,220 

38,599 

Gwalior (a) 

435 

23,362 

1,743 

60 

3,107 

232 

Kashmir 

1 

56 

4 

2 

58 

4 

Madras 

543,081 

47,63,741 

355,503 

448,538 

26,36,046 

196,720 

Northern India .. 

433,765 

28,53,885 

212,977 

361,783 

23,89,079 

178,289 

Total .. 

1,611,945 

1,13,80,155 

810,215 

1,515,349 

80,05,050 

745,800 


(a) Figures relate to official years 1926-27 aud 1927-28. 
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Quantity and value of Rock-salt produced in India during the years 1927, and 1928. 


‘ 1927. 

1928. 


1 Quantity. 

" i 

Value (£l=Rs. 18.4). J 

Quantity, j 

Value (£1— 

Its. 13.4). 


Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons. 

! 

Rs. 

i 

£ 

Salt Range 

1+3,750 

8,45,720 

68,118 

1,31.730 

7,83,794 

58,492 

Koh at 

21,151 

68,225 

5,092 

19,812 

63,276 

4,722 

Mandi 

8,807 

92,112 

6,874 

■ 

8,811 

91,494 

6,828 

Total 

170,7+8 

10,06,057 

75,070 

155,353 

0,68,564 

10,040 


Imports of Salt into India during the years 1927 and 1928. 


— 

1927. 

1928. 

i Quantity. 

1 

Value (£1 -=lts. 13.4). 

Quantity. J 

Value (£1-- 

Its. 13'4.) 


Tons. 

Jis. 

£ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

From— 







United Kingdom.. 

83,523 

27,56,487 

205,708 

76,238 

22,44,002 

167,463 

Germany 

55,027 

16,73,437 

124,883 

62,619 

17,08,170 

127,476 

Spain 

89,328 

25,63,902 

191,336 

67,979 

17,25,810 

128,792 

Aden and Depend¬ 

182,606 

54,40,838 

406,033 

201,167 

49,04,564 

366,012 

encies. 







Egypt 

148,873 

J 42,43,591 

316,686 

112,713 

27,32,158 

203,892 

Italian East Africa 

63,062 

17,36,872 

129,617 

55,505 

13,04,626 

97,360 

Other countries 

15,185 

4,38,786 

32,745 

38,196 

8,17,298 

60,992 

Total 

637,694 

1,88, 9 5, on 

1,407,008 

614,417 

1,54,86,608 

1,151,087 


Bibliography. —Report of the Chief In¬ 
spector of Mines in India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VUI of 1901) for 1927, by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. Report on the 
Mineral Production of India during 1929 


by Sir Edwin Pascoc, Director, Geological 
Survey of India. Note on the Mineral 
Production of Burma in 1922. Monographs 
on Mineral Resources published by the 
Imperial Institute. 
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Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 446 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay- They carry on business on the 
Brokers' Hall, bought in 1899 from the funds of 
th e Share and Stock Brokers' Association 

formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock securities 
romoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
ay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies. The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalai Street. Fort, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee lor a broker was 
Its. 5 which was gradually raised to Its. 7.000. 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
and it was recently sold by public auction for 
Its. 21,800. In 1921 a number of cards were 
sold at Its. 40,000 each and the proceeds were 
employed to purchase an adjoining building 
for the extension of the business. This building 
was pulled down and the extension was completed 
last year. The present value of the card is 
about Its. 7,000. The rules of the Association 
were revised in October 1916 and from the New 
Year the purchaser of shares has to pay the 
stamp and transfer fee instead of the seller. 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latfer being certi¬ 
fied for recognition by the native Stock Ex¬ 
change. Business in 'Government Paper and 
all other Trustees’ Authorised Securities is 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but in tire street outside the hall. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street, known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions older body: it was revived in 
1922. It has ceased to function again. 

Committee of Enquiry. -In 1923 the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution, government, cus¬ 
toms, practices, rules, regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok¬ 
ers' Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain¬ 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com¬ 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one who append¬ 
ed a minority report. The majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
reform notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how¬ 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 

In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
peculation in certain mill scrips. The market 


was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand. But a threat of Govern¬ 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end, they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that Indicated above will be unlikely. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market 
had its meeting place in various gullies in the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of etablished market custom. 
In 3 908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso¬ 
ciation was folmed, a building was leased 
in New China Bazar Street now called Royal 
Exchange Place, a representative committee 
was formed, and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the con¬ 
duct of business. Admittance as a member 
oi the Stock Exchange is by vote of the eon- 
mitt ee, and the entrance fee is at present 
Rs. 500. The market custom differs very materi¬ 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchanges 
since there are no settlement days, delivery is 
due the second day after the contract is passed 
and sales of securities are effected for the most 
part under blank transfers. Another difference 
in procedure as compared with the London 
Stock Exchange is that there are no “ Jobbers” 
in the Calcutta market. The dealers who 
take their place, more or less, are not compelled 
to quote a buyer’s and a seller’s rate and are 
themselves Brokers as well as dealers, calling 
ui)oii the Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers. 

There are about 150 members, besides outside 
brokers, the former consisting of European, 
Jewish, Marwari, and Bengalee firms. The 
Marwaris predominate. The volume of bona 
Jide investment business is comparatively 
small and insufficient for the number of Brokers. 
The principal business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange is connected with 
the shares in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, 
Tea Companies registered in India, Miscel¬ 
laneous industrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, Sugar). Railway and Transit Compan¬ 
ies and Debentures, the latter comprising 
those of Industrial concerns and Trustees. 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal and 
Port Trust Debentures. The association has an 
honorary secretary and is not at present 
affiliated to the Bengal Chamber of Commorce. 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No. 9 
Broadway consists of about 100 Members of 
which 25 are working Members. It was opened 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in Mill 
shares. Business ifc regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Directors. There is a Board of arbitra¬ 
tion. There is an admittance membership card 
of Rs. 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Rs. 100. The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each’ of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Rs. 3,000. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce In India was built up by 
merchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa¬ 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part In this 
commercial life. The extpnt of their partici¬ 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer¬ 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir¬ 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso¬ 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “East India Section” of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body . could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
Immediate requirements in particular matters 

A new movement was Btarted in 1913 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra¬ 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting great 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com¬ 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy*s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com¬ 
mercial Congress. The proposal met with ap¬ 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Co remittee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co¬ 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) D. E. Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
tho opening of the proceedings and the first 
badness was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy as the first President. The Con¬ 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to 


take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association and State¬ 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chamber 
as approved by the Congress;— 

I. The name of the Chamber will be "The 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce.” 

II. The Registered Office of the Chamber 
will be in Bombay. 

III. The objects for which the Chamber is 
established are:— 

(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com¬ 
merce, manufactures and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship¬ 
ping interests of the country. 

(2) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso¬ 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(3) To organize Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. 

(4) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter¬ 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber. 

The Articles of Association provided “There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,” or at some other time, and “semi¬ 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 

convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of the total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary . . . '. 

The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer¬ 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being “ at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located.” Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following :— 

(a) To promote Indian busineses in matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 
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(b) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To euter into any arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa¬ 
tion's objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa¬ 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 


(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra¬ 
tuitously or otherwise. 

( g) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti¬ 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
viz., numbers consisting of Chambers of Com¬ 
merce (Subscription Rs. 300) and others consist¬ 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Rs. 150). 

The following were elected a provisional 
Committee of the Federation:— 

President —Sir Dinshaw M. Petit. 

Members :■—Messrs. G. D. Birla, Sir Purshot- 
tamdas Thakurdas, Vidyasagar Pandya, 
Jamal Mahomed, Lala Harki3hen Lai, Adamj- 
Haji Dawood, Jamshed N. R. Mehta, Vikramjit 
Singh, Shri Ram, W. C. Bannerjee, B. F. Madon, 
Kasturbhai Lalbhai, D. P. Khaitan and Rai 
Bahadur A. C. Bannerjee, the last two being 
appointed Treasurers. 

The following are details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindred bodies in 
India at the present time :— 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found¬ 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Royal Exchange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na¬ 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of member¬ 
ship of 300. Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade “ in 
particular in Calcutta.” There are two classes 
of members. Permanent (Chamber and Asso¬ 
ciated) and Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen¬ 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and Amis engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu¬ 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1929-30 ;— 

President .—The Hon’hie Mr. .T. H. Fyfe 
(Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co.). 

Vice-President. —Mr. J. A. Tassie (Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co., Ltd.). 

Committee. —Mr. A. Alker (Messrs. Shaw 
Wallace & Co.); Mr. E. C. Benthall (Messrs. 
Bird <fc Co.); Mr. R. W. Buckley (Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China); Mr. T. 
W. Dowdlng (Messrs. Turner Morrison <fc Co., 
Ltd.); Mr, V. E. D. Jarrad (Bengal Nagpur 


Railway); Mr. C. de M. Kellock (Messrs. Oil- 
landers Arbuthnot & Co.); Mr. J. Mein Austin 
(Messrs. Jardine, Skinner <fc Co.). 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. D. K. 
Cunnison. Assistant Secretary, Mr. A. C. 
Daniel. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber lias the right of 
returning representatives, and the representa¬ 
tives returned for the current year are ;— 
Council of State, -—The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. 
Fyfe. 

Bengal Legislative Council. —Mr. G. R. Dain, 
(The Calcutta Tramways Col., Ltd.); Mr. J. 
Insch (Messrs. Duncan Bros. & Co., Ltd.); Mr. 
K. B. Laird (Messrs. Thos. Duff & Co., Ltd.); 
Mr. S. A. Skinner (Messrs. Jessop & Co., Ltd.); 
Mr. W. H. Thompson (Bengal Telephone 
Corporation, Ltd.); Mr. W. C. Wadsworth 
(The Statesman, Ltd.). 

Calcutta Port Commission. —The Hon’ble 
Mr. J. H. Fyfe (Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie 
A Co.); Mr. T. W. Doweling (Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison <fc Co., Ld.); Mr. C. de M. Kellock 
(Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot <fc Co.); Mr. 
J. A. Tassie (Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd.); 
Mr. A. Mel). Kddis (Messrs. Gladstone, Wyllie 
& Co.) Mr. A. L. B. Tucker (Messrs. Kilburn 
* Co.). 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation. —Mr. J. 
Campbell Forrester, M.i.c. (Smith Forrester <fc 
Co.) ; Mr. Geo. Morgan, c.i.e. (Morgan, 
Walker* Co.); Mr. H. H. Hessling (Messrs. 
Steiners Ltd.) ; H. C. N. Prance (The Bengal 
Telephone Co., Ld.); Mr. H. A. Luke (Messrs. 
W. Haworth * Co.); Mr. H. F. Wheeler (Messrs. 
Bird & Co.), 




Bengal Boiler Commission, —Messrs. John The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi* 
Williamson (Union Jute Mills, South), tration for the determination, settlement and 
H. H. Reynolds (Andrew Yule & Co.) and adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
S. A. Skinner (JessopA Co., Ld.). to trade, business, manufactures, and to cub- 

Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum — toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
Mr. T. W. Dowding (Turner, Morrison whom reside or carry on business personally 
& Co., Ltd.). or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 

Bengal Smoke Nuisances Commission. —Messrs, where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
C. A. John Hendry (Burn & Co., Ltd.) and of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
J. Williamson (Union Jute Coy.’s S. Mill). C es be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
Calcutta Improvement Trust.—Mr. Geo. Mor- Der ac t 8 as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
gan, o.i.k., m.l.c. (Morgan, Walker & Co.). consists of such members or assistants to mem* 
The Chamber elects representatives to various t, er8 a8 mayi f ron) t j me to time, annually or 
other bodies of less importance, such as the otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and w n]i ng to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The g i s t ra r from time to time makes a list of such 
following are the recognised associations of me mbers and assistants, 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce *— The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association, Measurers Department controlled by a special 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea committee. It includes a Superintendent (Mr. R. 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders’ Associa- Ellis), Deputy Superintendent (Mr. A. II. Lugg), 
tion, Calcutta I ire Insurance Associa- Hoad Office Manager (Mr. C. G. Smith) and six 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. G. Smyth) 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The A. H. Mathews, G. 0. G. Smyth and C. C. H. 
Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, Bowden, J. B. F. Henfrey and B. Perry, and 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled the staff at the time of the last official 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers* Asso- returns consisted of 100 officers. The usual 
olation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
Jute Fabrics Shippers* Association, Calcutta port is followed. The Department has its own 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Brokers’Association, Baled Jute Shippers'Asso- Measurers' Club. The Chamber does not assist 
eiation, Calcutta Jute Dealers* Association, in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Associa- It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, 
tion, Calcutta Sugar Importers’ Association, and also publishes a large number of statistical 
Indian Lao Association for Research and circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
Calcutta Accident Insurance Association, and a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
Salt Importers’ Association of Bengal. other circulars on matters under discussion. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esia- | 
blished in November 1025 to promote and pro- j 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with which Indians arc 
engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
the development, of trade, commerce and indus¬ 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians ; to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of Tndia or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trades commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac¬ 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com¬ 
merce and industries in India; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com¬ 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta ; and to do all 
such other tilings as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus¬ 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them. 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
raofussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 100 and the Mofussil Mem¬ 
bers Rs, 50. Merchants, Bankers, Ship-owners, 


representatives of commercial, transport or 
insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con¬ 
nected with art, science or literature who are 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 

The following constitute the Managing Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber for the year 1029 :— 

President. —Mr. Falzulla Gangjee. 

Senior Vice-President. —Mr. Shoo Kissan 
11 hatter. 

Vice-President. —Mr. A. L. Ojha. 

Members— Mr. G. D. Birla ; Mr. D. l\ Klin it an ; 
Mr. Anandji Haridas ; Mr. K. J. Purohit; 
Mr. G. L. Mehta; Mr. N. L. Puri; Mr. 
N. Rajabally ; Mr. R. L. Nopuny ; Mr. H. 
P. Jiagaria ; Mr. Maneklal Nanavaty ; 
Mr. B. JL Ghosh ; Mr. Manilai Amarchand ; 
Mr. Eadha Kissen Chamria; Mr. Habib 
Mahomed ; Mr. Narayandas Bajoria. 

Secretary : Mr. M. P. Gandhi, M.A., F.K.E.S., 
F.S.S. 

The following Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber :—The Calcutta Rice Merchants’ 
Association, East India Jute Association, Ltd., 
Exchange and Bullion Brokers’ Association, 
Indian Steel Agents’ Association, Calcutta 
Karana Association, Gunny Trades’ Association 
and Bengal Jute Dealers’ Association. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap¬ 
pointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
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trades. With a viow to cover the varying nature 
of disputes arising in different trades, separate 
panels of Arbitration are appointed on the 
Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the fol¬ 
lowing trades :—(1) Jute, (2) Gunny, (3) Piece- 
goods and Yarn, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (6) General. 

Chamber’s representatives on— 

Calcutta Port Commissioners: Mr. Iv.J.Purohit. 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Advisory Committee: 

Mr. Anandji Haridas. 

INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER 


Railway Rates Advisory Committee: Messrs.. 
Anandji Haridas, H. P. Bagaria, G. D. 
Birla, Faizulla Gangjee and D. P. Khaitan. 
Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals: Mr. G. L. Mehta. 

Bengal Conciliation Panel: Messrs. D. P. 
Khaitan, Anandji Haridas and N. Rajab- 
ally. 

Chamber*s Auditors. —Messrs. Batliboi and 
Purohit. 


OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian National Committee of the 
Internationatl Chamber of Commerce is esta¬ 
blished for the following purposes :— 

(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
object* for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the “ International Chamber”, is esta¬ 
blished, namely : 

(0 To facilitate the commercial inter¬ 
course of countries. 

(it) To secure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce. 
(Hi) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry. 


Office Bearers for the year 1929. 
President —Sir Purshotamdas 'J hakurdas, Kt,. 
C.I.E., M.B.E., M-L.A. 

Vice-President. —Mr. 1). P. Khaitan. 

Members of the Executive Committee. —Mr, 
Kasturbhai Lalbai; Mr. R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, m l.A. ; Mr. Walchand Hirachand, C.i.e. 
j.p. ; Mr. S. N. Ilaji, M-L.A. ; Mr. R.C. Pandit; 
Khan Bahadur A. Chandoo; Mr. K. C. Neogy, 
m-l.a. and Mr. Fakirjee Cowasjce. 

Honorary Treasurer. —Mr. Faizullabhai 

Gangjee. 

Representatives on the Council. —Mr. -D. P. 
Khaitan, Calcutta ; Mr. D. S- Erulkar, London. 
Mr. N. M. Muzumdar, London. 

Secretary. —Mr. M. 1\ Gandhi, M-A., f.r-E-S. 

F-S-S. 

Assis'ant Secretary. —Mr. D. G. Mulherkar, 
B -A ■ 

Address : 115, Canning Street, Calcutta. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay 
Chamber, as set forth in their Memo¬ 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unani¬ 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency; to collect and classify inform¬ 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as tho Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business; to com¬ 
municate with the public authorities, witli 
similar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile! 
interests; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established ir 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
Is 169 and the number of Associated members 
Is 13. Of these numbers 19 represent banking 
Institutions, 7 shipping agencies and companies, | 
3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 11 
Insurance companies, 16 engineers and contrac¬ 
tors, 123 firms engaged in general mercantile 
business. 

24 


All persons engaged or interested in mercan¬ 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member’s subscription is 
Its. 360 and the Associate member's subscription 
is Rs. 300 par annum. Gentlemen distinguished 
for public services, or “ eminent in commerce 
and manufactures,” may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of tho President and 
Vice-President and seven members. The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and tho minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham¬ 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com¬ 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of tho 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies:— 

The Council of State, one representative 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom¬ 
bay, two representatives. 
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Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem¬ 
ber, elected for three years. 

Bombay Improvements Committee, one 
member, elected for two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, eleoted for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 11)80*31 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies:— 

President .—J. It. Abercrombie, Esq. 
Vice-President .—L. A. Halsall, Esq. 
Committee.- -SirLeslie Hudson, Kt., Sir 

Ernest Jackson, Kt., C.i.E.; Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt.; P. Barker, Esq.; J. It. 
Ingram, Esq.; W. M. Petrie, Esq.; Albert 
.Raymond, Esq. 

Secretary. —It. J. F. Sulivan, Esq. 

Asst. Secretary .—H. ltoyal, Esq. 
Representatives on — 

Council of State: The Hon’blc Sir Arthur 
Froom, Kt. 

Bombay Legislative Council: Sir Leslie Hudson, 
Kt,, M.L.c.; E. Miller, Esq., M.L.C. 

Bombay Port Trust : Sir Leslie. Hudson, Kt., 
M.L.C. ; F. V. Annesley, Esq.; P. Barker, 
Esq. ; E. Miller, Esq., M.L.C., and G. L. 
Winterbotham, Esq. 

Bombay Improvements Committee: It. II. 
Parker, Esq. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation: 1). J. C. 
Wallace, Esq. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board: 

H. H. Sawyer, Esq. and A. G. Gray, Esq. 
Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: B. 
Brown, Esq. 

Persian Oulf Lights Commitec : J. C. Heed, 
Esq; 

St. George's Hospital Advisory Committee: F. 
B. Thornely, Esq. 

Governor's Hospital Fund: C. N. Moberly, 
Esq., C.I.E. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee : Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt, 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation: B. C. 
Iteade, Esq. 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme—Standing 
Advisory Committee and Lay-out Committee : 
Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt. 

Bombay Development Department—Special 
Advisory Committee: A. M. Iteith, Esq. 
Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee : H. it. 
Watson, Esq. 

Ex-Serviees Association : J. It. Abercrombie, 
Esq., ( Ex-officio). 

Bombay Seamen's Society : R. J. F. Sulivan, 
Esq. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire: Sir Malcolm Hogg, Kt. 
Railway Advisory Committees — 

G. I. P.: F. C. Annesley, Esq. 

B. B. & C. I.: E. C. Keid, Esq. 

Bombay Telephone Company, Ltd.: G. L. 

Winterbotham, Esq., M.L.C. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee: F. G. 
Travers, Esq.; L. A. Halsall, Esq.; J. 

F. Macdonell, Esq ; E. Miller, Esq, M.L.c.; 

G. Sugdury, Esq. 

Government of Bombay Road Board: E. Miller, 
Esq., M.L.C. 


Special Work 

One of the most important functions per¬ 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the oonduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
clarks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities. They compile all the 
statistical Information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri¬ 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and snows in great detail imports cf 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani¬ 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car* 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton, 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives in detail 
’mports from Europe, more particularly in 
•egard to groy cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yams, metals, kerosine oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third shows, classified, the number of pac¬ 
kages of piece-goods and yarns imported by 
individual merchants. 

The “ Weekly Return" issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of “ Current Quotations ” is issued 
| once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
(or Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The annua) reports of the Chamber arc 
substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the traae of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De¬ 
partment with a staff of 16, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
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as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
season are on duty early and late. The certi¬ 
ficates granted show the following details:— 

(a) The date, hour and place of measurement: 

(b) the name of the shipper; 

(c) the name of the vessel; 
id) the port of destination; 

(e) the number and description of packages 
(/) the marks; 

(fir) the measurement, and in the care oi 
goods shipped by boats; 

(h) the registered number of the boat 

(i) the name of the tindal. 

Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
issued by the Chamber. 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon. 

Head Office located in Calcutta for 1930. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

The Bombay Millowners* Association was 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol¬ 
io.vs : — 

(а) To encourage friendly feeling and un¬ 
animity amongst Millowners and user? 
of steam water and/or electric power 
on all subjects connected with their 
common good. 

(б) To secure good relations between mem¬ 
bers of the Association. 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com¬ 
merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular. 

(d) To consider questions connected with 
the trade, commerce and manufactures 
of its members. 

(e) To collect and circulate statistics and 
to collect, classify and circulate informa¬ 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of its members. 

Any individual partnership or company 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or j 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
Water, electric and/or other power is eligible 
for membership, members being elected by 
ballot. Every member is entitled to one vote 
for every complete sum of Rs. 50 paid by him 
as annual subscription. 

The membership of the Association in 1928 
numbered 89. 

The following is the Committee for 1929 :— 

II. P. Modv, Esq., {Chairman), Laljl Naranjl 
Esq., M.L.C., {Deputy Chairman ), Sir 
Dinshaw M. Petit, Bart, Sir Victor 
Sassoon, Bart., Sir Ness Wadia, k.b.k., 
O.I.E., The Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha, 
Kt., Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy,Kt.,c.n.E., 
Sir Joseph Kay, Kt., The Hon’ble Sir 
Munmohandas Ramji, Kt., A. Geddis, 
Esq., Jehangi B. Petit, Esq., m.l.o.. the 
Hon’ble Mr. Ratansl D. Morarjl, N. B. 
Saklatvala, Esq., O.I.E., S. D. Saklatvala, 
Esq., H. H. Sawyer, Esq„ F. F. Stlloman, 
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Esq., F. Stones, Esq., O.B.E., Madhavji 
D. Thackersey, Esq., C. N. Wadia, Esq., 
C.I.E., and T. Watts, Esq., T. Maloney, 
Esq., {Secretary.) 

The following are the Association's Re¬ 
presentatives on public bodies:— 

Bombay Legislative Council : Mr. Jehangir 
B. Petit. 

Legislative Assembly: Mr. H. P. Mody. 

Bombay Port Trust : Mr. A . Geddis. 

City of Bombay Improvement Trust : Hon’ble 
Mr. Ratansl D. Morarji. 

Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute : Mr. 
Jehangir B. Petit and Hon. Sir Man- 
mohandas Ramji, Kt. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission. 
Messrs. H. H. Lakin and W. A. Suther¬ 
land. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics: Mr. S. D. 
Saklatvala. 

Central Cotton Committee : Mr. S. D. Saklat- 
vala. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com¬ 
mittee: Mr. jehangir B. Petit. 

G. I.P. Railway Advisory Committee : Mr. 

A. Geddis. 

B. ft. &C.T, Railway Advisory Committee: 
Hon. Sir Manmohandas Ramji, Kt. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation : Mr. H. P 
Mody, 

University of Bombay: —Mr. Jehangir 

B. Petit. 

Royal Institute of Science : Mr. H. P. Mody. 

The Office of the Association is located In 
Temple Bar Building, Esplanade Road, Fort, 
Bombay, and the telephone number Is 25350. 

Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners* Mutual Insurance Associa¬ 
tion, Ltd., was registered on 30th Juno 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis¬ 
tered office of tho Association is located in 
Temple Bar Building, Esplanade Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are:— 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay 
compensation or damages to workmen 
employed by them or their dependents 
for injuries or accidents, fatal or other¬ 
wise, arising out of and in the oourse 
of their employment; (b) the insurance 
of members of the Company against loss 
or damage by or incidental to fire, 
lightning, etc.; and {c) to reinsure or 
in any way provide for or against the 
liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into 
by the Company and generally to 
effect and obtain re-insurances, counter- 
insurances and counter-guarantees, etc., 
etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 00 members on 
1st October, 1929. 

All members of the Millowners* Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company 
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Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners' Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa¬ 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Directors are :— 

A. Geddis, Esq., ( Chairman ), Sir 
Victor Sassoon, Bart., M.L.A., Sir Ness 
Wadla, k.b.e., O.I.E., Sir Joseph Kay, Kt., 
The Hon’bla Sir Munmohandas Ramji, 
Kt., The Hon’ble Mr. Ratansi D. Morarii, 
C. N. Wadia, Esq., O.I.E., S.D. Saklatvala, 
Esq., G. M. Rose, Esq. and B. K. Mantri, 
Esq., B,A., Barrister-at-Law, Secretary of 
the Association. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants'Chamber was estab- 
liihed in the year 1907. Its objects are:— 

(а) To encourage friendly feeling and unani¬ 

mity among business community on 
all subjects connected with the com¬ 
mon good of Indian merchants. 

(б) To secure organised action on alJ subjects 

relating to the interests ot the Indian 
business community directly and in¬ 
directly. 

To promote the objects of the Indian 
business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

id) To collect and disseminate statistical 
and other information securing the pro¬ 
motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge. 

(«) To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern¬ 
ment or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to secure 
the welfare of the business community 
in all respects. 

(f) To mako representations to Local, Central 
or Imperial authorities, Executive 
or Legislative on any matter affecting 
trade, commerce, manufacture or ship¬ 
ping, banking or insurance. 

(ff) To undertake by arbitration the settle¬ 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect of 
disputes arising in the course of trade, 
industry or transport, and to secure 
the services of expert technical and 
other men to that end if necessary or 
desirable. 

(A) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments iind insti¬ 
tutions for such purposes. 

(i) To undertake special enquiries and action 
for securing redress for legitimate 
grievances of any branch of trade or 
industry as also all such other actions 
as mav be conducive to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures. 


or incidental to the attainment of the 
above objects. 

(j) To secure the interests and well-being 

of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(k) And generally to do all that may be 

necessary in the interests of the reali¬ 
sation of the above objects of the 
Chamber directly or Indirectly. 

There are three olasses of members:— 

(l) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (3) Honorary, 

(1) There are three classes of ordinary 

members: — 

{a)— Residents of Bombay and Its suburbs 
who will have to pay Rs. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Rs. 100 
per year. 

(6)—Mofussil members who will have to 
pay Rs. 25 as annual subscription, 
(c)—Associations which will have to pay 
Rs. 125 as annual subscription. 
Admission Fes :—All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs. 100 as admission fee 
which is credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
body. 

(2) Patrons:—Indian firms or individual 

Indian merchants can Join ag Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Rs. 6,000 
and individuals Rs. 2,500 as don¬ 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account. 

(3) Honorary membersGentlemen dis¬ 

tinguished for public services or emi¬ 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the Com¬ 
mittee and as such shall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee. 
Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested in 
trade and commerce desirous of joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber:— 

The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
is a member). 

The Hindustani Native Merchants' Associa¬ 
tion (which is a member). 

The Bombay Rice Mercharts’ Association. 
The Bombay Yarn Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants* Association. 

The Bombay Shroff Association. 

The Bombay Diamond Merchants’ Association. 
The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
Association. 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 

The Bombay Paper and Stationery Mer¬ 
chants * Association. 

The Japan and Shanghai SilUM erchants, 
\ssociatioD, Bombay. 
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The Sugar Merchants* Association. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Glass Bangles Merchants’ 
Association, Bombay. 

' Under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen¬ 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect five represen¬ 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re¬ 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor¬ 
poration, and one representative on the Im¬ 
provement Committee. 

The following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants’Chamber for the year 1929 
Mr. Lakhmidas Rowjee Tairsee ( President .) 
Mr. Husselnbhoy A. Lalji, M.L.C., (Vice Presi¬ 
dent). 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.K., 
M.B.E., M.L.A. 

Mr. Lalji Naranji, M.L.C. 

Hon’ble Sir Phiroze C. Stethna, Kt., o.b.e. 
Professor Sohrab R. Davar, Bar-at-Law. 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas. 

Mr. Vithaldas Damodar Govindji. 

Mr. Sarabhai N. Haji, M.L.A. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand, C.I.E. 

Mr. H. P. Mody. 

Sir Shapurji B. Blllimoria, Kt., m.b.e. 

Mr. Devidas Mahhowji Thakersey. 

Mr. Ishwardas Lakhmidas. 

Professor Khushal T. Shah. 

Mr. it. Masani. 

Mr. Dwarkadas Chhotalal Carsondas Millji 
Vakil, 

Mr. Manliarlal Vrajdas Merchant. 

Rao Saheb Harjivan Valji. 

Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit, M.L.C, 

Mr. N. M. Muzumdar. 

Mr. Dhirajlal C. Modi. 

Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola, m.l.a, 

Hon’ble Mr. Ratansi Dharamsl Morarji. 

, Mr. Ebrahim G. Currimblioy. 

Ex-Offico Members :— 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, k.c.s.i. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, k.c.s.i. 

Mr. ICaikobad Cowasji Dinshaw. 

Japan <fe Shanghai Silk Merchants’ Association 
(Mr. B. N. Karanjia). 

Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd., (Mr. C. B. 
Mehta). 

The Seeds Traders' Association (Mr. Ralilal 
M. Gandhi). 

Bombay Shroff Association (Mr. Hirachand 
V. Desai.) 

The Sugar Merchants’ Association (Mr. Jee- 
vanjee Ourrimjee.) 

Co-opted Members :— 

Mr. Velji Lakshamsi Nappoo. 

Mr. Vithaldas Kanji. 

Mr. Kapilram H. Vakil, 

Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Mr. M. A. Master. 

The following are the Chamber’s representa¬ 
tives on various public bodies:— 

Indian Legislative Assembly : Sir Purshotam¬ 
das Thakurdas Kt., C.I.E., M.B.E., M.L.A. 
Bombay Legislative Council : Mr. Lalji 
tfaranji, m.l.o. 


Chamber'8 Rrpresentatives on the Board of 
Trustees of the Bombay Port: Sir Pursho¬ 
tamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., m.b.e., 

m.l.a., Mr.Laljl Naranji, M.L.C., Mr. Lakhmi¬ 
das Raowji Tairsee, Mr. Devidas Madhowji 
Thakersey, Mr. Velji Lakhamsi Nappoo. 

Chamber's Representative on the Bombay Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation : Mr. Vithaldas Kanji. 

Representative on the Bombay Improvement 
Trust: Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Chamber's Representative on the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of the Bombay Development Depart¬ 
ment : Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Chamber's Representative on the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee : Sir Purshotamdas Tha¬ 
kurdas, Kt., O.I.E. M.B.E., M.L-A. 

Chamber’s Representative on the Senate of the 
Bombay University : Mr. K. H. Vakil. 

Secretary : Mr. J. K. Mehta, m.a. 

Assit. Secretary : Mr. A. C. Ramalingam. 

Chamber's Solicitors: Messrs. Captain and 
Vaidya, Esplanade Road, Fort Bombay. 

The Chamber’s Anglo-Gujarati Quarterly 
Journal is published in Bombay July, October, 
January and April. 

Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchants’ Association. 

The objects of the Association are as follows:— 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade In general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof: (b) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct a« will facilitate the trade; (c) to col¬ 
lect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed ad¬ 
visable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them; and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be re¬ 
ferred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year:— 

Chairman —Hon’ble Sir Manmohandas Ramji, 
Kt. J.P. 

Deputy Chairman. —Mr. Devidas Madhavji 

Thakersey, J.P. 

lion. Joint Secretaries. —Messrs. Goculdas 
Jivraj Dayal and Rao Sahib Harjiwan 
Valji, J.P. 

lion. Treasurer. —Mr. Jcthabhai Kalian ji. 

Grain Merchants' Association. 

The object of this body is 'to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.*' 
It is an influential body of large membership. 
The office holders for the current year are as 
follows:— 

Chairman. —Mr. Velji Lakhamsi, b.a., LL.b. 

Vice-Chairman. — Mr. Peraj Khatau 

Hony. Secretary. —Mr. Nathoo Oooverji 

Secretary. —Mr. Uttamram Ambaram, b.a., 
ll.b. 

The address of the Association is 262, Masjld 
Bunder Road, Mandvi Post, Bombay. 
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MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard¬ 
ing their interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversfly, collecting financial, 
Industrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 

Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District 
Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Ratnagiri, Kolaba, 


Nasik, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
Khandesh and Belgaum and Indian States 
adjoining these districts. 

President: Sheth Walchand Hirachand, 

C.I.B., J.P. 

Vice-Presidents: It. B. Hanmantram Ramnatb 
and M. L. Dahanukar. Hon. Secretary : G. S. 
Itanade. 

Secretary : —D. V. Kelkar, m.a. 

The offices of the Chamber are in the Phoenix 
Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bom¬ 
bay. 


KARACHI. 


Tha objects and duties of the Karachi Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similai 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member¬ 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.’' All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18. The sub¬ 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Rs. 7-8-0 per month. The 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a com¬ 
mittee of ten members,consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elocted at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber as 
early in the year as possible. The Chamber 
elects a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, four representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust, two on the Karachi Municipality 
and two on the North Western Railway 
Advisory Committee, Karachi. There were 81 
members of the Chamber in August, 1929. 
The following were the officers in 1929:— 

Chairman: Mr. 1$. A. Pearson (Forbes, 
Forbes, Campbell & Co., Ltd.) 

Vice-Chairman: Mr. W. I). Young v Cou P fir 
and Young). 

Committee. —Messrs. J. R. Affeltranger 
(Volkart Brothers), H. S. Bigg-Wither, 
O.B.E., (Burmuh-Shell Oil Storage and 
Distributing Co. of India, Ltd.), C. 
Demetriadis (Ralli Brothers), J. W. 
Fletcher (National Bank of India, Ltd.) 
J. J. Florkhart (Mackinnon, Mackenzie dr 
Co.), H. F. Lockwood (The North Western 
Railway), H. Macfarlane (Strauss <fc Co., 
Ltd.), and G. N. Lt. Morgan (The Bombay 
Co., Ltd.) 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found¬ 
ed in 1836. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro for a firm is eligible. Members 
who are absent from Madras but pay their sub- 
criptions may be represented in the Chamber 
by their powers-of-attorney, as honorary mem¬ 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membershi p 
as by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary 
to secure election. Every member pays an 
entrance fee of Rs. 100, provided that banks, 


Representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council : Mr. W. B. Hossack, M.L.C. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust: 
Messrs. E. A. Pearson, C. Demetriadis, 
J. J. Flockhart, and J. R. N. Graham, 
v.c. 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipality: 
Mr. A. P. Darlow and Lieut. Comdr. R. 
Gold rich, R. N. (Retired). 

Representatives on the North Western Railway 
Advisory Committee, Karachi: Messrs. 
E. A. Pearson and R. S. Backhouse. 

Secretary and Public Measurers: Mr. Alan 
Duguid, A.F.C. 

The following are the principal ways In which 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem¬ 
bers:-The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under¬ 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors for 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem¬ 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber, 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure prrssed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan¬ 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 


corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
reoresented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100 once in ten years each. The subscrip¬ 
tions shall not exceed Rs. 300 per annum, pay¬ 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances. Absentees in Eu¬ 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor¬ 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee per 
month. Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usutu conditions. Mem¬ 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay¬ 
ment of the entrance donation. 
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The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rules for the last named is “ that no trade 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalf of 
an Indian firm trading under a European name,” 

The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber:—Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule. 

There are 56 members and 6 Honorary Mem¬ 
bers of the Chamber in the current year and the 
Officers and Committee for the year are as 
follows:— 

Chairman : Mr. H. F. P. Hearson, m.l.c. 

Vice-Chairman : Mr. K. Kay. 


Committee. —Mr. W. B. MacBain; Mr. W. 
H. Ruddle; Mr. R. C. M. Strouts ; Mr. F. 
B. Wathen ; Mr. W. O. Wright. 

Ex-Officio : Mr. C. E. Wood, M.L.O. 

The lollowing are bodies to which the Cham¬ 
ber is entitled to elect representatives and 
the representatives elected for the year:— 
Madras Legislative Council : Messrs. H. F . 

P. Hearson and C. E. Wood. 

Madras Port Trust : Messrs. K. Kay, C. E. 

Wood, R. C.M. Strouts and R.D.Denniston. 
Corporation of Madras : Messrs. A. J. Powell, 
A. S. Rose and F. E. James. 

Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
British Empire : Sir Gordon Fraser. 
Secretary : Mr. W. Waddington. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce j 
has its Registered Office in Madras. The ob- j 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
interests of members. Special objects are stated 
to be:— 

" To maintain a Library of books and publi¬ 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

“To establish Museums of commercial pro¬ 
ducts or organise exhibitions, cither on behalf 
of the Chamber or In co-operation with others.” 

There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual conditions as to eligi¬ 
bility for election prevail. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats In the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 19 L9, the 


Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation. Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act 1923 the Chamber has the right 
to elect one member to the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the Road Board, the Town Planning Trust 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Vizagapatam 
Harbour Works Committee, the Advisory Com¬ 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Maliratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Government Institute of Com¬ 
merce Advisory Council, Madras, the Social 
Hygiene Council (Madras Branch), the Anna- 
malai University, State Technical Scholarship 
Board, and the Board of Industries. 

The Chamber has 362 members on the roll 
and has its own building. 

President. —Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saib. 

Vice-Presidents .—Dewan Bahadur Govindas 
Chathoorbhujadas and Mr. C. Gopal Menon, 
M.L.C. 

Honorary Secretaries .—Yusuff Sait and V. C. 
Rangaswamy. 

Assistant Secretary.— V. R. Nair, B.A., B. 
Com. 


wery Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi; Gancsh Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Lyallpur ; Mchar Singh Sapuran 
Singh Chawla, Lahore ; Southern Punjab Rail¬ 
way Co., Ltd., Fcrozcpore; North-Western 
Railway, Lahore; Punjab Cotton Press Co., 
Ltd., Lahore ; Wall Stone <t Lime Quarry Ltd., 
Wall; Lahore Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Lahore; 
Imperial Bank of India, Lahore; Parkash 
Bros. Lahore ; Basant Ram and Sons, Lahore; 
Grindlay it Co., Ltd., Lahore; Convillepur 
Farm, Montgomery; Imperial Tobacco Co. of 
India Ltd., Lahore; Sir Daya Ivishan Kaur 
Sons A Co., Lahore ; Rai Sahib Murll Mai & 
Sons, Rawalpindi; Makerwal Colliery, Pind- 
daclankhan ; Rawalpindi Electric Power Co., 
Ltd., Rawalpindi; Lakshml Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Lahore ; Rai Bahadur L. Benarsl Das, Ambala; 
Punjab Forest Department, Lahore; Indian 
Mildura Fruit Farm ; Renala Volkart Bros. 
Agency, Lahore; Owen Roberts & Co., Ltd., 
Lahore; Uberoi Ltd., Sialkote; Rai Sahib 
Munshi Gulab Singli <t Sons, Lahore ; D. May 
Arrindell M.c., Lahore; Punjab Pulp and Paper 
Mills Co., Ltd., Lahore ; All India Construction 
Co., Ltd., Lahore; E. O. Rees, Lahore ; B. R. 
Herman and Mohatta Ltd., Lahore; Lloyds 
Bank Ltd., Lahore ; Ellerman’s Arracan Rice ■ 
and Trading Co., Lahore; Burmah-Shell Oil 


NORTHERN INDIA. 

Northern Tndia Chamber of Commerce, C. it 
M. Gazette Building, The Mall, Lahore. 

Chairman: D. .1. Horn. 

Vice-Chairman : D. G. W. Teased ale. 

Committee: 1). May Arrindell M.C., Binda 
Saran ; Dlnga Singh; P. H. Guest ; S. It. 

Jariwala ; Hon’ble Rai Bahadur J.. Itam Saran 
Das, C.I.E., M.c.s., Raja Ram; C. G. C. Redman; 

L. T. R. Rlekford; H. J. Rustomji; S. S. 

Chawla; H. W. Sykes; D. B. Trevor, o.w.K. 

Chamber Members: Spodding Dinga Singh 
it Co., Lahore; Gillanders Arbuthnot it Co., 

Lahore; Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore ; 

Allahabad Bank Ltd., Lahore; Dinanath 
Sheopershad, Lahore; Bird it Co., Lahore; 

H. J. Rustomji, Lahore ; Col. E. H. Cole, C.B., 
c.m.g., Okara ; General Electric Co., (India) Ltd. 

Lahore; Marshall Sons it Co., (India) Ltd., 

Lahore ; Major D. Vanrenen, Renala ; Duncan 
Stratton it Co., Lahore; b.c. g.a., (Punjab) 

Ltd., Khanewal; Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., 

Lahore; Jallo Resin Factory, Lahore ; Pahlad- 
das and Bhagwandas, Lahore ; National Bank 
of India Ltd., Lahore; Attock Oil Co., Ltd., 

Rawalpindi; Central Bank of India Ltd., 

LahoTe; Punjab National Bank Ltd., Lahore ; 

R. B. Mela Rams' Sons, Lahore ; Murreo Bre- 
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Storage and Distributing Co., of India Ltd., 
Lahore; Jessop and Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Bell’s 
United Asbestos (India) Ltd., Lahore ; Michael 
Martin & Co., Lahore; Alfred Herbert (India) 
Ltd., Lahore. 


Honorary Members: Sir Walter Willson, 
Professor W. H. Myles, M.A., D* Milne, c.l.E. 
Secretary : H. J. Martin. 

Tel. Address : “ Commerce." 

Telephone: 2237. 


UPPER 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu¬ 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma¬ 
tion by thenext general meeting ofthe Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows:—A firm, company or associ¬ 
ation having its place of business in Cawn¬ 
pore, Us. 800 a year; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore 
Rs. 3^0 ; firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnrore necessitate* payment, 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit¬ 
tees of from four to seven members each, 
at trade centre* where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 


INDIA. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu¬ 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis¬ 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 67 
members, one honorary member and six 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officers:— 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Com¬ 
mittee;— President— Mr. A. L. Carnegie (The 
British India Corporation, Ltd.); Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. —Mr. T. Gavin Jones, M.L.A. (Messrs. 
I). Waldie «ft Co., Ltd.); Members.— Mr. W. R. 
Watt, m.a., b. sc., D.i.c., f.o.s. (The British 
Tndia Corporation Ltd.); Mr. B. L. Gray, 
(Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co., Ltd.); Mr. 
L. A. Anderson (Messrs. Bcgg, Sutherland <fc 
Co., Ltd.); Mr. B. G. Smith (East Indian Rail¬ 
way ); Mr. D. H. Peel Yates, (Messrs. Bird <fc 
Co.); Lala Kamlapat, (Messrs. Juggilal Kam- 
lapat); Mr. J. B. Gray (The National Bank of 
India, Ltd.); Mr. U. C. Sandys (The East 
Indian Railway); Representatives on the 
United Provinces Legislative Council.—Mr. 
E. M. Souter, M.L.C. (Messrs. Ford & Macdonald 
Ltd.); Mr. J. P. Srivastava, M.S.O., M.L.C., 
Cawnpore. 

Secretary .— Mr. J. G. Ryan, M.B.E., M.D. 

Head Clerk. —Babu B. N. Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has Its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual linos in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Membership is by 
ballot and Is restricted to Banks, Merchants 
(wholesale),Railways and proprietors of large 
industrial interests. The entrance fee is Rs. 100 
and the rate of subscription Rs. 180 per year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the seat 
allotted to the Associated Chambers. The 
Chamber is a member of the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce, London. The Chamber 
is represented on the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi as well as on the East Indian 
Railway Advisory Committee, Cawnpore 
the Cotton Excise Duties Advisory 
Committee, Bombay; and the Auxiliary Force? 
Committees, Delhi & Lahore Military 
Area*. 

The Managing Committee meets alternately 


at Delhi and Lahore and the following a 3 
office bearers:— 

Chairman: Mr. P. Mukcrjee (Messrs. P. 
Mukerjce & Co., Ltd., Delhi); Deputy Chairmen : 
Mr. W. Robertson Taylor (Messrs. The East 
India Carpet Co., Ltd. Amritsar); Mr. V. F. 
Gray, m.l.c., (Messrs. It. J. Wood & Co., Delhi); 
Mr.C. M. Grant-Govan (Messrs.Govan Brothers 
Ltd., Delhi); Mr. G. Y. Lewis (The New Egerton 
Woollen Mills Co., Dliariwal); Mr. K. A. Robert¬ 
son (The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., Delhi); 
Mr. Shrl Ram (The Delhi Cloth <fc General 
Mills Co., Ltd., Delhi); Mr. K. C. Roy, C.I.E., 
m.l.a. (The Eastern News Agency, Ltd., 
Simla); Sardar Saheb Sobha Singh (The Khalsa 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, Delhi); Mr. D. G. 
W. Teasdalo (Messrs. Bird <fe Co., Lahore); 
The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Dass, 
c.l.E., (The Melaram Cotton Mills, Lahore); 
Mr. D. B. Trevor, o.b.e., (The North Western 
Railway, Lahore); Sardar Mohon Singh Rais 
and Landlord, Rawalpindi); Mr. A. C. Mullen 
(The Amritsar Distillery Co., Ltd., Amritsar); 
Mr. Lachhmi Narain (Messrs. I. D. Lachhml 
Narain, Amritsar) and Mr. Moti Ram Mehra 
(Messrs. Moti Ram Mehra & Co., Amritsar), 
Secretaries. —Messrs. A. F. Ferguson & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Delhi. 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of members on register Is 126 
(97 Local and 29 Mofussil). All the important 
commercial and industrial interest of the Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh are represented.— 

President :—Mr. W. C. De’Noronha, Proprie¬ 
tor of Messrs. M. X. De’Noronha & Son, 
Cawnpore. 

Vine-Presidents :—Babu Sri Bam Khanna 
(Managing Director of Messrs. Ramchand 
Gurshai Mai Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Luck¬ 
now), Lala Ram Kumar Newatia of Messrs. 
Ram Kumar Rameshwar Das, Cawnpore. 

Secretary. —Rai Bahadur Babu Vikraraajit 
Singh, Advocate, M. L. 0., Director of 


British India Corporation, Ltd., Cawn¬ 
pore. 

Joint-Secretary :—Babu Gur Prasad Kapoor 
of Messrs. Basti Ram Mata Din, Cawn¬ 
pore. 

Members of the Committee :—Lala Ramesh¬ 
war Prasad Bagla; Rai Sahib Lala Gopi 
Nath; Babu Dwarka Prasad Singh; Mr. 
Ilira Lai Khanna ; Mr. Chaman Lai Mehta ; 
Mr. Krishna Lai Gupta; Lala Nand Ram 
Mehrotra; Lala Padam Pat Singhania; 
Babu liehari Lai; Lala Shyam Lai, M.A. ; 
Mr. B. T. Thakur; L. Ram Ratan Gupta; 
Mr. B. P. Srivastava B. Kalka Prasad ; 
L. Bishwa Nath Bhartiya; L. Kedar Nath. 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headauarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile Interests of the province,to communi¬ 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on ail matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap¬ 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
affiliated bodies:— 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Association. 

jxangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ran-, 
goon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory 
Committee. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. 

Rangoon Water Supply Committee. 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board. 

All British corporations, companies, firms or 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship¬ 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligible to become Chamber Members. 
Every non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, other 
than a subject of a State with which the British 
Empire was at War on September 19th, 1916, 


shall be eligible for election as an Associate Mem¬ 
ber. The annual subscription of each Chamber 
Member shall be Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. 360 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Rs. 150 is payable by each new 
Member. Officials and others indirectly con¬ 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad¬ 
dition to Its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

Secretary. —B. P. Cristall, Esq. 

Representative on the Council o. State .— 
Hon’ble Mr. K. B. Harper. 

Representatives on the Burma Legislative 
Council.—W. T. Henry, Esq., M.L.O., H. B. 
Prior, Esq., m.l.C. 

Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board, —M. L. Burnet, Esq., The Hon. Mr. K. B, 
Harper, R. B. Howison, Esq., and C. G. Wode- 
hoiise, Esq. 

Representative on the Rangoon Corporation — 
A. P. Baxter, Esq. 

Victoria Memorial* Park Trustee. —H. H, 
Gallie, Esq. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. —H. H. Gallie, 
Esq., 

Burma University Council. — H, Smiles, Esq„ 
M.A. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Com¬ 
mittee —A. E. S. MiUcr-Stirling, Esq. 

Police Advisory Board —A. P. Baxter, Esq. 

Rangoon Development Trust. —W. T. Henry, 
Esq., m.l.c. 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board. —W. T. 
Henry, Esq., m.l.o. • 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board. —Mr. L. 
Baird. 

Local Railway Advisory CouneUM Ponsford, 
Esq. 

Rangoon Water Supply Committee.— B. B. 
Howison, Esq., J. R. Baird-Smith, Esq., and 
T. Reive, Esq. 

Advisory Committee constituted under the Auxi¬ 
liary Fores Act, 1920.—L. T. Morshend, Esq. 
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COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October 1868. 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has its head-quarters at 
(Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras :— 

Messrs. The Coromandel Co., Ltd.; Ripley 
A Co.; Volkart Bros.; lnnes & Co. ; Wilson 
Co.; Gordon Woodroffe & Co. (Madras), Ltd., 
J. H. Vavasseur & Co., Ltd.; Burmah-Shell 
Oil Storage & Distributing Co. of India, 
Ltd.; Northern Circars Development Co.; The 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India. 

Members of the Committee. 

Mr S. A. Cheeunan, (Chairman). 
s, C. IS. Buckley. 

,, C. ]). T. Shores. 

,, G. Gompertz, ( Secretary ). 

The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the terms ‘ member ' be understood a mercan¬ 
tile Arm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca¬ 


nada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
Rs. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Its. 5 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber’s Sealed 
Certificate. 

The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Rs. 50. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
isRs.120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else¬ 
where is Rs. 60 per annum, payable in advance. 
Committee meetings are held on the 1st Tuesday 
in the month and general meetings on the 3rd 
Tuesday or when ordered. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


CEYLON. 


the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was esta¬ 
blished on the 25th March 1839 and was in¬ 
corporated in 1895, with its headquarters 
at Colombo. All firms and persons engaged 
in the general trade of Ceylon are admissible 
as members and every person or firm desirous 
of Joining the Chamber must after having 
furnished one month’s notice of their intention 
to apply for membership be proposed by 
one member, seconded by another and bal¬ 
loted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman and 10 members. 


The following is the membership of the Board 
at the present time ;— 

Hon’ble Mr. M. J. Cary (Chairman), Mr. A. S. 
J^ampard (Vice-Chairman), Mr. M. D. Critch- 
ton, Mr. E. V. Cogliatti, Mr. T. Hunt, Sir 
Edwin Hayward, Mr. C. H. Figg, Hon’ble 
Mr. J. W. Oldfield, Mr. A. R. Quarme, Mr. 
G. G. Smith, Mr. R. A. Smith, and Mr. J. A. 
Tarbat. * 

Secretary. —Mr. C. F. Whitaker. 

Representative in the Legislative Council .— 
Hon’ble Mr. M. J. Cary. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1922. The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun¬ 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General. It embraces two dis¬ 
tinct classes of work: (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (b) the compilation and publication 
of AU-India statistics. Among the important 
publications for which the Director-General is 
responsible are the following annual volumes : 
Review of the Trade of India, Statement of 
the Foreign Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 
of Britssh India, Statistical Abstract for 
British India, Agricultural Statistics, Esti¬ 
mates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops 
and Indian Customs Tariff. The * department 
also publishes a weekly Journal—” The Indian 
Trade Journal ”—the principal features of 
which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
in foreign countries which affect Indian interests, 
(b). notices of tenders called for and contracts 


placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, ( d ) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
notifications affecting trade, (e) analysis of In¬ 
dian trade statistics, (J) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, (h) summaries of the leading 
features of consulsr and other trade reports, 
and (t) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India. 

The Department also administers the Com- 
MER0IAL LIBRARY AND READING ROOM located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, hut in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta In place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
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nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech¬ 
nical library containing over 11,400 volumes 
as well as Indian and foreign statistical publi¬ 
cations, and over 400 technical and commer¬ 
cial journals and market reports. Ordinarily 
books are consulted in the Library, but they are 
also available on loan upon deposit of value 
throughout India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 


with Directors of Industries and other Govern¬ 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, with His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in India and 
the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
increase in its correspondence shows that it is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
In India and by overseas firms interested in 
Indian exports. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis¬ 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters; by undertaking such special con¬ 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea¬ 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based I 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer¬ 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world, / 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist¬ 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter¬ 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic Ser-; 
vice forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Mr. T. M. Ainscough,O.B.E., was appointed His 
Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India i 
in January 1918 and opened an office in Calcutta 
in March of that year. For five years, owing to 
the pressing need for economy in the Public j 
Service, he was singlehanded in covering this 
vast territory. In 1923, howev, two add | 
tional Trade Commissioners were appointed to 
India. Mr. W. D. M. Clarke was posted to the 
Calcutta office and Major It. W. Clarke opened | 
an office in Bombay at Exchange Buildings, 
Sprott Road, Ballard Estate. The territory is j 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay ' 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming so im¬ 
portant in view of the changing political condi¬ 
tions in India. 

Functions of Commissioner.— The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com¬ 


prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined caiefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi¬ 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish aspeclal reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial Information of all kinds to his de¬ 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi¬ 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area ; and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo¬ 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa¬ 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through¬ 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu¬ 
facturing engineers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require¬ 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im¬ 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exportes from 
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the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise. 

For many years British traders have deplored 
the fact that there have not been available 
officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competition. As a rule these 
complaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun¬ 
tries and invited the attention of Government 
to thsir many virtues. Tn response to this agita¬ 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound commercial 
raining and experience who have acquired some 
reputation in their respective spheres, and a 
comprehensive and businesslike organization 
has been built up at the Department of u verseas 
Trade, London, to deal with the information 
sent home. It now rests with the British mer¬ 
cantile community,both at home and also Over¬ 
seas, to co-operate freely and frankly with the 
Trade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing in the Imperial interest by assist¬ 
ing them with such information and particulars 
with regard to foreign competing goods, condi¬ 
tions of trade, etc., as they are able to afford. 


H. M.'s Trade Commissioners in India. 

Calcutta — 

Mr. T. M. Ainscough, o.b.e., 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. W. D. Montgomery Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 083, Fairlie House, Fairlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address—“ Tradcora, Cal¬ 
cutta.” 

Telephone No. ” Calcutta 1042.” 
Bombay — 

Major It. W. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, Exchange Buildings, 
Sprott Road, Ballard Estate. 

Telegrarhic Address—•“ Tradcom, Bombay” 
Telephone No.—“ Bombay 23095.” 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Customs 
Colombo. 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee of 
1917-18, a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda¬ 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
promote the welfare of tho cotton-growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer¬ 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal¬ 
practices and similar matters. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri¬ 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows:— 

* President .—The Vice-Chairman, Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research ( ex-officio ), Sir 
T. Vijayaraghavachariar, k.b.e. 

Expert Adviser to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research in Agricultural Matters, 
iex-officio). Mr. B. C. Burt, m.b.e. 

Representatives of Agricultural Departments .— 
Mr , g. R. Hilson, B. Sc., Director of Agriculture, 
Madraa; Dr. W, Burns, D. Sc., Director of 


COTTON COMMITTEE. 

Agriculture, Bombay; Mr. G. Clarke, c.i.e. 
Director of Agriculture, United Provinces,* 
Mr. M. Milne, c.i.e. , Director of Agriculture, 
Punjab; Mr. F. J. Flymen, c.i.e., Director of 
Agriculture, Central Provinces; Mr. T. D. 
Stock, i.a.s., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Burma. 

The Director-General of Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence and Statistics (ex-officio)^ Dr. D. B. 
Meek, o.b.e. 

Representatives of Chambers of Commerce and 
Associations. —Major W. Ellis .1 ones, M.L.C., 
East India Cotton Association; Mr. S. D. 
Saklatvala ( Vice-President ), Bombay Mill 
owners’ Association ; Mr. T. G. Jtalli, Bombay 
('hamher of Commerce; Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt., c.i.e, m.b..e, m.l.a., Indian 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay; Mr. G. C. It. 
Coleridge, Karachi Chamber of Commerce; 
Seth Kasturchand Lalbhai, Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association; Mr. J. Vonesch, Tuticorin 
Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. H. A. Wilkinson, 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce; Lala 
Niranjan Prasad, Karachi Indian Merchants’ 
Association; Mr. W. Roberts, Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation. 

Representatives of Cotton Manufacturing or 
CotUm Ginning Industry Nominated by Local 
Governments. —Sir S. B. Mehta, Kt., c.i.e., Rao 
Bahadur K. J. Deshmukh, CentralP rovince, 
Mr. Robert Lee, Madras; Rao Bahadur Lala 
Sewak Ram, m.l.c., Punjab ; Mr. Girija Prasanna 
Chakravarty, Bengal. 

Co-operative Banking Representative. —Rao- 
Saheb V. Krishna Menon, b.a., 

Representatives of Cotton Growing Industry —- 
M.R. Ry. R. Appaswamy Naidu Garu, M.R.Ry. 
K. Sarabha Reddi Garu, m.l.o., Madras; Rao 
| Bahadur Bhimbhai Ranchodji, m.l.c., 
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Saheb Chinbasappa Shidramappa Shirahatty, 
Bombay; Rai Bahadur Amba Prasad, m.l.o. 
llai Saheb Bikram Sinha, m.l.c., United Por 
vinces ; Capt. L. H. G. ConviUe, Sardar Ujja 
Singh, ml.c., Punjab; Rao Bahadur M. G 
Deshpandc, Mr. M. P. Kolhe, M.L.C., Central 
Provinces and Berar. 

Representatives of Indian Stales. —Mr. B. A. 
Collins, c.l.E., I.C.S., Director-General of 

Industry and Commerce, Hyderabad State; 
Mr. C. V. Sane, B. Ag.; M. Sc., Director of 
Agriculture, Baroda State; Mr. H. H. Paidya, 
Administrative Officer, Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Gwalior State ; Mr. A. Howard, c.l.E 
Director, Institute of Plant Industry, Indore, 
and Agricultural Adviser to the States in 
Central India and Rajputana. 

Additional Members Nominated by the Gover- 
nor-Oeneral-in-Council. —Mr. C, R. Palairet, 
Representative of the Indore State; Dr. W. 
Youngman, Economic Botanist to Government, 
Central Provinces; Dr. L. C. Coleman, Director 
of Agriculture, Mysore State ; Mr. K. 1. Thadani, 
Botanist, Sakrand Station, Sind. 

Secretary. —Mr. .7. H. Ritchie, m.a., l i. Sc. ? 
IA.S. 

Deputy Secretary. —Mr. W .J. Jenkins, M.A., 
B. sc., I.A.S. 

Director, Technological Laboratory —Dr. A. 
James Turner, m.a., d. sc. 

Office. —Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

Prom the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify I 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to j 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom¬ 
bay and Madras Presidencies and of the Baroda, 
Rajpipla, Chhota Udepur and Hyderabad 
States and with excellent results. 

More recently the Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Act, (XII of 1925) has been 
passed which provides for a certain measure of 
control of ginning and pressing factories and 
especially for the marking of all bales of cotton 
pressed with a press mark and serial number 
which enables them to be traced to their origin. 
This Act, with the minimum of official inter¬ 
ference, places the cotton trade in a position 
itself to deal with abuses, and should lead to a 
very marked improvement in the quality of 
Indian cottons. 

The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 


varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en¬ 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing. 
As an instance of the progress in cotton growing 
which has been made since 1917 it may be 
stated that since that date approximately half 
a million bales of cotton of about 1" staple have 
been added to the Indian crop by the work of 
the Agricultural Departments. In general it 
may be said that the Committee affords a com¬ 
mon meeting ground for representatives of all 
sections of the Cotton trade and of the cotton- 
growing industry thus enabling a number of 
problems to be tackled from every point of 
view and definite progress made towards their 
solution. 

Research Studentships. —The Committee 
lias also instituted a scheme of research student¬ 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
reasearch workers in India. Six to eight such 
studentships are awarded every year. 

Statistics —By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics relat¬ 
ing to the raw cotton received, and of raw 
cotton consumed in the spinning mills in the 
British provinces and in the States of Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior and Indore, the estab¬ 
lishment of statistical returns relating to tho 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed weekly 
in every Province and many of the Indian 
States, and the revival of the rail-borne trade re¬ 
turns of cotton for trade blocks are some of the 
results already achieved by the Committee in 
this direction. 

Research. —By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo¬ 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under¬ 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in tho past. 
The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind which 
approaches the subject primarily from the stand* 
point of the grower. 

The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus¬ 
try which is a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 

In addition by means of grants-in-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
specal investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds. 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
twelve. 

His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning La¬ 
boratory laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee’s work. 
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East India Cotton Association , 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 

Bombay. —The Association is the out come and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee nature and times of such user whether in tho 


which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz., The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums' Association. Ltd.,and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers' Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con¬ 
flict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futures which was bo 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G. Wiles, i.c.a. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Hoard in 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, undejt which tins Board worked, was re¬ 
pealed, audits functions were carried on by the 
newly constituted Last India Cotton Associa¬ 
tion under Bombay Act No. N1V of 1922. Since 
then the Association, subject to its By-laws being 
sanctioned by Government, has been regulat¬ 
ing transactions in cotton. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows :—Sir Purshotaindas Thakurdas, Kt., 
C.I.K., M.ii.E., m.l.a, President, Importers’ 
Panel; Haridas Madhavdas, Esq., J.P., Vice- 
President, Exporters’ Panel; The Hon’ble Mr. 
llatanscy D. Morarji; Lalji Naranji, Esq., 
M.L.C. ; A. Geddis, Esq., Millowners’ Panel; C. P. 
Bramble, Esq., G. Boyagis, Esq., Exporters’ 
Panel ; K. H. McCormack, Esq.,Surajmal Khiaii- 
ram, Esq., Importers’ Panel; H. C. Short, Esq., 
Rumnarayan J. llathi, Esq., Commission Agents’ 
and Merchants’ Panel ; Bhaidas Nanalal, Esq., 
Jamnadas ltamdas, Esq., Jethawallas’ Panel; 
Anandilal Podar, Esq., Major W. Ellis Jones, 
Chunilal B. Mehta, Esq., Brokers’ Panel. 

Officers. 

D. Mehta, Esq.,B.A., Secretary, F. F. Wadc- 
son, Esq.,J.P., Manager, Clearing House, C. M. 
Parikh, Esq., B. Com., Assistant Secretary. 

Some of the object? for which the Associa¬ 
tion is established aro:—To provide and main¬ 
tain suitablo buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else¬ 
where in India and to regulate admission to 


case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com¬ 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella¬ 
tion of contracts; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade; to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade ; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade ; to fix or adopt standards of classi¬ 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro¬ 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade In the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur¬ 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
user whether in tho case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may bei mported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of tho Association mav think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp¬ 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu¬ 
lation. 

The Association has erected a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewri Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Booms and 84 Sellers' Booms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges. 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex¬ 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay, 
on the 1st December 1925 in the presence of a 
large gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens. 

There is a membership of 441 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December and sta¬ 
tistics are issued twice weekly. 
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The Textile Industry. 


India has been che home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West In the 
days of the overland route. The name Oalico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the English 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship¬ 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales, 
but during the last year of the war they aver¬ 
aged 073,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 
induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 


great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was aa unprece¬ 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
“ Share Mania,’* and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Porte widespread ruin 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily Increased. 
For the last season for which returns are avail¬ 
able 1928-29 the total area in all the terri¬ 
tories reported on was computed at 25,006,000 
acres which Is 1,194,000 acres the revised 
figures of last year. The total estimated out¬ 
turn was 4,952.1)00 bales of 400 lbs. which Is 
528,000 bales below the yield of last year. 

Bern bay, the Central Provinces and Hy¬ 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the 
crop 



, 1928-29. 

Provinces and States. 

Acres in 

Bales of 400 lbs. 


Thousands. 

(In thousands). 

Bombay (a) . 

7,627 

1,338 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

4.972 

1,301 

Madras (a) . 

2,467 

534 

Punjab (a) .. 

2,825 

610 

United Provinces (a). 

715 

255 

Burma .. . 

315 

56 

Bengal (a) . 

79 

18 

Bihar and Orissa . 

78 

14 

Assam . 

44 

17 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

44 

21 

North-West Frontier Province .. .. 

17 

4 

Delhi . 

o 

1 

Hyderabad .. .. . 

4,019 

895 

Central India.. . 

1,301 

245 

Baroda . ., . 

793 

70 

Gwalior .. . 

G45 

107 

Raj pu tana . 

465 

123 

Mysore . 

70 

23 

Total .. 

26,484 

5,638 


(a) Including Indian States, 
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Exports of Raw Cotton. 


Countries. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

I 1928-29. 


Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

| Cwts. 

United Kingdom 

803,620 

309,280 

572,000 

861,180 

Germany . 

77? t 600 

516,560 

915,980 

1,157,500 

Netherlands 

169,480 

105,560 

125,560 

180,940 

Belgium . 

868,200 

566,700 

820,320 

1,237,540 

France 

68 7,800 

440,860 

659,700 

727,520 

Spain . 

Italy . 

260,280 

192,500 

219,460 

270,780 

1,628,760 

1,088,400 

1,180,520 

1,371,680 

Austria . 

6,900 

3,640 

200 

760 

Ceylon .j 

24,400 

15,100 

18,140 

19,400 

Indo-China ..I 

155,960 

74,280 

138,260 

55,120 

China .| 

1,948,160 

1,400,30) 

398,980 

1,440,780 

Japan .1 

7,444,540 

6,577,460 

4,409,960 

5,750,160 

United States of America 

110,640 

74,700 

116,180 

166,960 

Other Countries .. .. 

17,660 

20,920 

18,380 

15,600 

(cwt.) .. 1 

14,904,000 

11,385,760 

9,593,580 

13,255,920 

Total Bales (400 lbs.) 

4,173,120 

3,188,011 

2,686,202 

3,711,657 


Bombay is tbe great centre of the cotton whole outturn, which still consists cor the most 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras, part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief, 
and Coomptas. Broach is tbe best cotton 

grown in Western India. Hlnganghat cotton, Reference has been made to the popularity 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the days of which we have record. This trade 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
been grown with success in Southern India, loom and their development in England con vert - 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high ed India from an exporting into an importing 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have country, and made her dependent on the United 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
ment have also been active in improving the first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
hybridization and the importation of exotic were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
cottons. Although these measures have met in Bombay in 1856. Thereafter, with occa- 
witb a considerable measure of success, they sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the causes, its progress was rapid. 

The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months April to March t in each of the past 3 years:— 



1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

British India. 




Bombay Presidency. 

512,021,482 

64,497,984 

491,839,977 

68,747,894 

329,855,906 

Madras . 

69,030,343 

Bengal . 

31,537,438 

34,347,044 

30,009,250 

United Provinces. 

68,795,209 

66,611,123 

4,230,410 

00,828,347 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

4,513,436 

4,992,240 

Punjab . 

3,173,617 

3,780,455 

3,016,865 

Delhi . 

10,309,660 

12,106,954 

14,319,170 

Central Provinces and Berar 

38,895,493 

42,860,080 

44,057,064 

Burma . 

480,113 

63,975 

2,047,814 

Total 

734,224,432 

724,587,912 

557,062,489 

Foreign Territory. 

Indian Statep of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjaln), Kishan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin (a) 

90,620,818 

and Pondicherry 

72,891,701 

84,352,46L 

Grand Total 

807,116,183 

808,940,373 

648,283,337 


(a) Figures lor Co shin are bJiag reported Iron April 1928. 
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The spinning of yarn is in a large degree prodrced about 7 per oent. and 8 per oent. 
centred in Bombay, toe mills of that province respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
producing nearly 74 per cent, of the quantity Provinces produoed 4*7 and 6*2 per cent. Eire- 
produced in British India. The United where the production is as yet Very limited. 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 

Bombay island, 

Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts; or numbers, of yarn 
*pun in Bombay island:— 


1920-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 


>os. 1—10 .I 72,797.525 61,759,070 32,435,744 

11—20 ! 153,361,083 131,023,571 61,896,986 

„ 21— SO | 104,049,359 107,482,226 47,058,788 

31—40 ; 9.291,370 12,279,694 8,566,651 

I 

* hove 40 : 4,300,898 5.028,497 3.133,697 

Wastes, Ac. . 1,142,796 1,173,798 6,61,027 

total .. J 344,859,030 318,746,862 153,752,893 


Yarn at Ahmedabad. 

The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows :■ 



| 1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Noe. 1—10 . 

2,559,658 

2,324,475 

2,409,957 

.. 11—20 . 

40,001,658 

39,908,359 

39,409,182 

„ 21—30 . 

50,259.987 

55,66>,155 

58,194,408 

„ 31—40 . 

8,261,613 

9,622,451 

12,639,915 

Above 40 . 

4,824,932 

3,595,278 

4.064,963 

Waites, Ac. . 



.... 

Total .. 

105,907,878 

111,112,716 

116,718,439 


Yarn Spun throughout India 

The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yam spun in the whole of India 
includiig Native 8tates, are given in the following table:— 


— 

1926-27. j 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

N >8. 1—10 

114,^44,730 

105,983,183 

78,887,734 

„ 11—20 . 

401,036,125 

388,816,894 

803.135,880 

„ 21—30 . 

248,310,875 

263,071,135 

213,013 236 

., 31—40 . 

27,656,853 

33,757,097 

37,488,197 

Abjve40 

11,531,458 

11,141,821 

10,02P,048 

Wastes, Ac. .. 

3,936,092 

6,170,243 

5,729,242 

Total .. 

807,116,133 

808,940,373 

648,283,337 
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Id the early days of the textile industry the 
energies of the miUowners were largely con¬ 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms of 
India. The increasing competition of Japan In 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry In China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations In the China 
exchanges consequent on variations In the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yarn. Importing Amerioan 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produces nearly 78*8 per 
cent, or the doth woven in India. The United 
Provinces produces 8*2 per cent., the Central 
Provinces 4 per cent, and Madras 4 per cent. 
Grey and Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
per cent, of the whole production. 


Analysis of Woven goods. 


The following brief extract Is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent In yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States 


— ! 

1926-27. 

1927-28 

1928-29. 

Grey and Bleached piece-goods— 



330,925,376 

Pounds . 

381.711,365 

403,467,859 

Yards . 

1,577,237,774 

1,675,011,583 

1,400,592,552 

Coloured piece-goods— 



Pounds 

145,320,476 

148,297,621 

102,175,898 

Yards . 

681,478,201 

681,553,222 

483,676.103 

Grey and coloured goods otner than piece- 
goods— 

3,330,960 

Pounds . 

4,151,302 

4 205,147 

Dozens . 

1,006,548 

992.107 

786,008 

Hosiery— 

Pound . 

983,308 

1,213,870 

1,4.80,991 

Dozens . 

35 j, 919 

438,257 

448,809 

Miscellaneous— 


4,403,519 

Pounds . 

4,289,142 

5,827,546 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool— 



3,211,762 

Pounds . 

2,313,760 

4,794,002 





Pounds . 1 

538,769,353 

667,806,045 

445,528 506 

Yards .. . 

2,258,716,06 i 

2,356,564,805 

1,893,268,655 

Dozens . 

1,358,467 

1,430 364 

1,234,817 


Bombay Woven goods. 

The output of woven goods during the three years In the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows:— 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre¬ 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1926-27. 

j 1927-28. 

j 1928-29. 

Pounds . 

407,282,500 

421,590,878 

284,057,132 

Yards . 

' 1,786,327,396 

1,828,517,162 

1,293,989,878 

Dozens . 

829,849 

920,817 

640,677 


The grand totals tor all India are as follows 


— 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens 

•• 

• • is 

• • M 

• » 

• • 

• # 

538,769,353 
2,258,716,065 
1,358,467 1 

567,806,045 
2,356,564,805 
| 1,430,364 

445,528,506 

1.893,268,655 

1,234,817 
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Progress of the Mill Industry* 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole of India 


Years ending 90th June 

Number 

of 

Mills. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

Average No 
of Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

Approximate Quantity 
or Cotton Consumed. 

Cwts. 

Bales of 39^ 
lbs. 

1877 




51 

12,44,206 

10,385 

Not 

stated. N 

ot stated. 

1878 




53 

12,89,706 

10,533 

D 

). 

Do. 

1870 


** 


50 

14,52,794 

13,018 

42,914 

9,36,547 

2,07,586 

1880 




56 

14,01,590 

13,502 

44,410 

10,70,708 

3,07,081 

1881 




57 

15,13,096 

13,707 

46,480 

13,26,461 

3,78,989 

1882 

.. 

.. 


65 

16,20,814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 

3,97,602 

1883 




07 

17,90,388 

15,373 

53,476 

15,97,940 

4,56,556 

1884 




79 

20,01,667 

10,202 

60,387 

18,69,777 

5,31,365 

1885 

*! 



87 

21,45,046 

10,637 

07,180 

20.88,621 

5,96,749 

1886 

.. 

.. 

.. 

95 

22,61,501 

17,455 

74,383 

22,51,214 

6,43,204 

1887 




10S 

24,21,290 

18,530 

70,942 

26,41,966 

7,20,276 

1888 




114 

24,88,851 

19,490 

82,3/9 

27,54,437 

7,80,982 

1880 




124 

27,02,518 

21,561 

91,598 

31,10,289 

8,88,654 

1800 



.. 

137 

32,74,190 

23,412 

1,02,721 

36,29,617 

10,08,462 

1801 




134 

33,51,694 

24,531 

1,11,018 

41,20,171 

11,78,906 

1892 




139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,10,161 

40,80,783 

11,05,938 

1893 

*.» 



141 

35,76,917 

28,164 

1,21,500 

40,98,528 

11,71,008 

1894 

•• 

. • 

.. 

142 

36,49,730 

31,154 

1,30,401 

42,78,778 

12.22.6C8 

1895 




148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,009 

46,95,999 

13,41,714 

1890 

* | 



155 

39,32,940 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,613 

14,09,818 

1897 



ti 

173 

40,65,018 

37,584 

1,44,836 

45,58,270 

13,00,936 

1898 

.. 

.. 

.. 

185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48,964 

51,84,648 

14,81,328 

1899 




188 

47,28,883 

39,009 

1,02,108 

58,03,165 

10,75,190 

1000 




193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,01,189 

50,86,732 

14,53,352 

1901 




193 

50,06,986 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,31,090 

13,51,740 

1902 

.. 

.. 

.. 

192 

50,00,905 

42,584 

1,81,031 

01,77,083 

17.05,038 

1903 




192 

50,43,297 

44,092 

1,81,399 

50,87,090 

17,39,340 

1904 

,, 

t , 


191 

51,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,00,681 

17,44,760 

1905 

,. 

,, 


197 

51,03,486 

50,139 

1,95,277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 

• • 

• • 

.. 

217 

52,79,595 

52,668 

2,08,016 

70,82,800 

20,23,510 

1907 

m , 



224 

53,33,275 

68,430 

2,05,690 

09,30,595 

19.80,170 

1908 

,, 

., 

# , 

241 

57,56,020 

07,920 

2,21,195 

09,70,250 

19,91,510 

1909 




259 

00,63,231 

70,898 

2,36,924 

73,81,600 

21,09,0(0 

1910 

•• 

• • 


263 

61,95,071 

82,725 

2,83,024 

67,72,536 

19,35,010 

1911 




263 

03,57,460 

85,352 

2,30,649 

60,70,531 

19,05,866 

1912 

.. 

,, 


268 

04,63.929 

88,951 

2.43,037 

71,75,357 

20,59,1< 2 

1913 

.. 

,, 

,, 

272 

05,96,862 

94,130 

2,53,780 

73,30,050 

20,90,016 

1914* 

•• 

•• 

• • 

271 

07,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,270 

75/0,941 

21,43,120 

1915* 


.. 


272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2.65.340 

73.59,212 

21,02,632 

1916* 


,. 

# , 

266 

08,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,861 

70,92,013 

21,97,718 

1917* 


.. 

,, 

263 

07,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,70,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 

•• 

•• 

• • 

202 

66,53,871 

1,16,484 

2,82 227 

72,99,873 

20,85,078 

1919* 

. . 

,. 


258 

00,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,*T7 

71,54,805 

20,44,230 

1920* 




253 

67,03,876 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,118 

19,62.318 

1921* 




257 

68,70,fc04 

1,23,783 

3,32,170 

74,20,805 

21,i.u,280 

1922* 

•• 



298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

3.43,723 

77,12,390 

22,08,540 

1928* 




333 

79.27,938 

1,44,794 

3,47,380 

75.30.948 

21,51.698 

1924* 

• * 


.. 

336 

83,13,273 

1.51,485 

3,50,887 

07,12,118 

19,17,748 

1925* 




337 

85,10,633 

1,54,202 

3,67,877 

77,92,085 

22,20,310 

1926* 




834 

87,14,108 

1,59,464 

3,78,508 

73,96,844 

21,13,884 

1927* 

• • 



336 

87,02,760 

1,01,952 

3,84.023 

84,00,942 

24,17,412 

1928* 




335 

87,04,172 

1,06,532 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 

20,09,782 


• Year ending 81st August. 
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Statement of the amount in rupees of Exotee duty realised from goods woven in the 
Cotton Mills In British India under the Cotton Duties Act II of 1896 : also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States ; in each year from 1902-1903 to 1925-26.* 


— 

Bombay, 

Madras. 

Bengal 

United 

Provinces 

and 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Punjab 

and 

Delhi. 

Central 
Provinces 
and Berar. 

1902-03 .. 




15,84,121 

67,813 

6,605 

74,023 

3,031 

1,30,020 

1903-04 .. 




17,64,527 

62,350 

10,908 

89,189 

1,104 

1,50,371 

1904-05 .. 

,, 



20,43,832 

65,379 

11,929 

96,710 

2,007 

1,01,308 

1905-06 .. 

,, 



22,78,425 

1,10,943 

11,165 

1,32,364 

5,144 

1,08,743 

1906-07 .. 

., 



24,36,265 

1,32,693 

23,709 

1,35,884 

7,404 

1,04,080 

1907-08 .. 




28,82,296 

1,35,131 

31,550 

1,66,044 

8,740 

1,75,944 

1908-09 .. 

., 



29,51,859 

1,42,295 

53,351 

1,88,345 

9,509 

1,98,419 

1909-10 .. 

•** 



33,88,658 

1,45,333 

55,822 

1,92,552 

0,011 

2,17,217 

1910-11 .. 




36,78,555 

1,48,136 

56,359 

1,82,083 

7,300 

2,07,818 

1911-12 .. 




42,17,878 

1,65,048 

48,fl;U 

1,84,853 

1O!802 

2,52,415 

1912-13 .. 




48,27,698 

2,06,862 

81,709 

2,11,847 

17,971 

2,71,882 

1913-14 .. 




45,68,183 

2,13,166 

78,951 

2,55,467 

22,353 

3,00,919 

1914-15 .. 




42,31,546 

1,83,880 

53,046 

2,07,454 

10,068 

2,54,937 

1915-16 .. 




42,25,608 

2,11,456 

41,704 

2,01,012 

9,291 

2,30,497 

1916-17 .. 




35,38,236 

2,87,043 

70,529 

2,47,991 

24,183 

2,93,400 

1917-18 .. 




64,13,806 

7,09,467 

1,18,336 

2.91,052 

38,028 

3,49,490 

1918-19 .. 




1,16,18,396 

7,48,545 

2,10,582 

5,07,556 

56,612 

0,75,343 

1919-20 .. 




1,28,66,707 

7,67,021 

3,32,972 

6,12,726 

08,383 

8,00,081 

1920-21 .. 




2,03.33,415 

7,50,690 

3,17,920 

0,97,185 

73,840 

9,19,814 

1921-22 .. 




1,93,50,732 

6,54,913 

2.65u202 

0,85,350 

57,825 

9,02,784 

1922-23 .. 




1,59,18,696 

3,46,783 

2,27^530 

7,29,192 

1,50,077 

8,61,929 

1923-24 .. 




1,29,37,458 

8.09.127 

2,22.633 

0,79,023 

J. 50.883 

7,52.779 

1924-25 .. 




1,87,03,383 

9.04,416 

2,63,012 

7,81,689 

2,12,944 

0,01,145 

1925-26 .. 




1,24,05,753 

6,31,036 

2,88,975 

5,30,775 

1,88,632 

5,90,344 



Total British India. 

Native 

States. 

Grand 

Total. 


Gross duty. 

Net duty. 

Gross duty. 

Gross duty. 

Net duty. 


1932-03 .. 

• • 


18,00,213 

18,25,409 

65,541 

19,31,754 

18,91,010 

1903-04 .. 



20,77,440 

20,36,104 

59,061 

21,30,610 

20,95,149 

1904-05 .. 



23,81,825 

23,33,030 

67,320 

24,49,145 

24,00,976 

1905-00 .. 

• • 


27,06,784 

20,71,061 

83,455 

27,90,239 

27,54,510 

1906-07 .. 

• • 


29,00,957 

28,04,202 

81,976 

29,82,071 

29,40,152 

1907-08 .. 



33,99,717 

33,55,946 

97.499 

34,97,210 

34,53,442 

1908-09 .. 



35,43,778 

34,98,480 

1,14,498 

30,58,276 

36,12,977 

1909-10 .. 



40,06,193 

39,01,020 

1,37,699 

41,43,892 

40,98,719 

1910-11 .. 



42,20,575 

1,75,878 

1,75,878 

44,50,129 

44,01,707 

1911-12 .. 



48,79,478 

48,04,492 

1,82,479 

50,01,057 

49,86,971 

1912-13 .. 



56,17,969 

55,76,507 

2,21,178 

58,39.147 

57,97,745 

1913-14 .. 



54,39,043 

53,95,014 

2,38,393 

50,77,436 

56,33,407 

19L4-16 .. 



49,40,931 

49,32,185 

2,33,160 

51,74,091 

51,05,345 

1915-16 .. 



49,25,571 

48,40,107 

1,90,275 

51,15,846 

60,30,382 

1916-17 .. 


• • • • 

44,01,448 

43,80,425 

2,47,301 

47,08,749 

40,27,720 

1917-18 .. 


• • • • 

70,20,779 

75,45,252 

3,84,780 

80,05,559 

79,37,032 

1918-19 .. 


• • •*! 

1.38,17,083 

1,30,79,252 

5,07,891 

1,43,24,924 

1,41.87,143 

1010-20 .. 



1,55,14,490 

1,52,54,671 

8,90,778 

1,04,05,208 

1,61,45,449 

1920-21 .. 



2,30,92,870 , 

2,28,71,827 

9,05,002 

2,40,58,772 

2,38,87,729 

1921-22 .. 



1 2,19,10,800 

2,12,28,108 

10,07,539 

2,29,24,345 

2,22,35,047 

1922-23 .. 


< • • • 

1,87,34,207 

1,74,22,997 

11,53,142 

1,98,87,349 

1,85.70,129 

1923-24 .. 


• • • • 

1.50,51.953 

1,38,50,839 

11,07,300 1 

1,68.19,208 

1,50,18.139 

1924-25 .. 


• • • a 

2,17,60,893 

2,12,25,643 

10,20,095 ; 

2,33,86,988 

2,28,45,739 

1925-20 .. 



1,47,20,148 

1,36,50,103 

15,03,564 

1,62,29,712 

1,51,53,667 


• The Cotton Duties Act was abolished in April 1926. 






















The Jute 


Considering its present dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day. and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in¬ 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi¬ 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Aclaud, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the East India Marine Ser¬ 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal " where the jute comeB from and 
spin it there." This suggestion bore fruit, 
Cor shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two som 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as¬ 
sist- him in erecting and operating the first 
jure miil in Bengal. This, aB has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling¬ 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, In 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Aclaud 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms. —The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for Jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Acianda, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned Into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Bamagore Jute Manu¬ 
facturing Co., Ld." Four other mills followed 
in succession—Gouripore, Serajgunge, and 
India Jute Mills. 

“From 18M to 1873/' writes Mr. David 
Wallace in "The Romance of Jute." "the 
five mills excepting the Rishra mill simply 
coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1.26V/' To illustrate the pros- 


Industry. 

perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Bamagore 
Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de¬ 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from che Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The* invest 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re¬ 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en¬ 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally—the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Charnp- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched—the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjce (now the Central), Ganges (regis¬ 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame— 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. Tills was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns—the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee—became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly* 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Karaarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardiue, Skinner & Co., which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry's 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co. from Messrs. 
Jardiue, Skinner & Co. to his own firm. This 
miil, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started :—The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by .Anglo- 
lndia), Kbardab, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj¬ 
gunge), and the Kinnison. A lull of four years 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills, 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions—Dalhousie, 
Alexandra, 1 Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel¬ 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook 
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Progress of the Industry. 

Tbs record of the jute Industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for whioh complete 
information is available with actuals for each year from 1017-16 up to 1026*27 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for eaoh period, taking the average of the quinquennium, 
from 1870-80 to 1883*84 as 100 


Number of 
mills at 
work. 


Authorised 
Capital (in 
lakhs of Rs.) 


Average— 

1879-86410 1888-84 .. 

21 

(100) 

1884*85 to 1888-89 .. 

24 

(114) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 

26 

(124) 

1894-95 to 1898 99 .. 

31 

(148) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 

36 

(171) 

1904-05 to 1908 09 .. 

46 

(219) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

60 

(286) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

73 

(348) 

1917-18 

76 

(362) 

1918-19 

76 

(362) 

1919-20 

76 

(362) 

(367) 

1926-21 

77 

1921-22 

81 

(386) 

1922-28 

86 

(409) 

1923-24 

89 

(424) 

1924-25 

90 

(424) 

1925-26 

90 

(429) 

1926-27 

93 

(443) 


270*7 (100) 
341-6(126) 
402-6(149) 
622 1 (193) 

680 (251) 

960 (355) 

1,209 (443) 

l t 403'6(519) 

1,428*5(528) 
1,477*2(546) 
1,563-5(579) 
1,923-5(712) 
2,122*4 (784) 

2,324- 7(859) 
2,685-8(992) 
2,213-3(818) 
2,134-7(788) 
2,119-8(783) 


Number (in thousands) of 


Bersons 

employed 

daily 

(average.) 

Looms. 

Spindles. 

38-8(100) 
52*7 (136) 
64-3 (166) 
86-7 (223) 

6-5 (100) 
7 (127) 

8*3(151) 
11-7(213) 

88 (100) 
138-4 (167) 
172-6 (196) 
244-8(278) 

114-2(294) 
165 (425) 

208*4 (537) 
259-3 (668) 

16 *2 (295) 
24-8(451) 
33*5 (609) 
397 (722) 

334-6(380) 
510-6(580) 
691*8 (786) 
821*2 (933) 

266 (686) 
275-5 (7l0) 
280*4 (723) 
288*4 (768) 
288*4 (743) 

40- 6 (788) 

40 (727) 

41- 0 (745) 
41*6(745) 
43 0 (782) 

834 (948) 
839*9 (954) 
856*3 (473) 
869*9 (908) 

908*3 (1,032) 

3212 (828) 
330 4 (851) 
341-7 (881) 
331-3 (854) 
333-6 (860) 

47-5 (863) 

49- 0 (891) 

50- 3 (914) 
50-5 (918) 
51 0 (927)J 

1,003-1(1,140) 
1,043*4(1,185) 
1,067-6(1,213) 
1,063 7(1,20 ) 
1,083-8(1,231) 


The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of Jute manufactured and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value o f the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 H 


J ute manufactures. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-95 to 1898-99 


1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 
1909-10 to 1913-14 
1914-15 to 1918-19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 
1921*22 
1922-23 


1928-24 

1924:26 

1926-26 


1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


Gunny bags in 
millions of 
number. 

Gunny cloths in 
millions of 
yards. 

Value In 
lakhs of Bs. 

54*9 

77 

111-5 

171-2 

(100) 

(140) 

(203) 

(312) 

4-4 

15-4 

41 

182 

(100) 

(350) 

(932) 

(4,186) 

124-9 (100) 

162-9 (130) 

289*3 (232) 

618 (415) 

206-5 

257-8 

339-1 

667*6 

(376) 

(469) 

(618) 

(1,216) 

427-2 

698 

970 

1,156 

(9,709) 

(15,864) 

(2,045) 

(26,273) 

826-5 (662) 

1,442-7 (1,154) 
2,024*8 (1,621) 
4,019*3 (3,218) 

342-7 

533*9 

396-7 

3 , »4*2 

(624) 

(987) 

(715) 

(637) 

1,275 1 
1,352-7 
1,120-5 
1,254*3 

(28,980) 

(33,800) 

(28,000) 

(31,350) 

5,001*5 (4,004) 
6,299*4 (4,273) 
2,999*5 (2,419) 
4,049*4 (3,265) 

413-7 

425-1 

425-0 

(752) 

(774) 

(774) 

1,348-7 

1,456*2 

1,461-3 

(30,652) 

(33,095) 

(38,211) 

4,228*3 (3,382) 
5,148*8 (4,122) 
5,752-1 (4,605) 

OH® 

m 

(8i8) 

(843, 

(906) 

1,503*1 

1,552.7 

1,568-2 

(34,161) 

(35,289) 

(35,640) 

5,283*3 (4,222) 
5,821*8 (4,260) 
5,656*4 (4,528) 
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The Jute Industry. 


Until the outbreak of war the exports by sea 
of raw jute were marked by Increases from year 
to year although the Increase was very mnch 
less than that in the case of manufactures. 
Duriug the war yekrs exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimu- 
1 *ted the export trade and In 1919-20 the exports 
showed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war quinqnennlumU 914-16 to 
1918-19). In the following two years, the exports 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons : 

Jute, raw, ton. 

Average 1879-80 to 1883-84.. 375,000 (100) 

„ 1884-85 to 1888-89.. 445,000 (119) 

„ 1889-90 to 1893-94.. 500,000 (133) 

„ 1894-96 to 1898-99 615»000 (164) 

„ 1899-1900 to 1903-04 635,000 (169) 

„ 1904-05 to 1908-09.. 755,000 (201) 

„ 1909-10 to 1913-14.. 765,000 (204) 

„ 1914-15 to 1918-19.. 464,000 (124) 

Year 1919-20 .. .. 592,000 (158) 

., 1920-21 .. .. 472,000 (129) 

„ 1921-22 .. .. 468,000 (125) 

„ 1922-23 .. .. 578,000 (145) 

„ 1923-24 .. .. 660,000 (176) 

„ 1924-25 .. .. 696,000 (185) 

„ 1025-26 .. .. 647,000 (172) 

1926-27 .. .. 708,000 (189) 

,, 1927-28 .. .. 892,000 (238) 

„ 1928-29 .. .. 898,000 (239) 

The total quantity of jute manufactures 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year 
1922-23 was 668,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons In the preceding year and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The values of 
these exports amounted to Es. 40*28 lakhs, or 
an Increase ofEs. 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Es. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Es. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Es. 24,24 
lakhs as against Es. 13,86 and Es. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively In the preceding year and 
Es. 12,48 and Es. 15,58 lakhs in the pre-war 
year. 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point In 1906-07, the rate being Es. 65 per bale ; 
in 1907-08 It dropped to Es. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 andl909-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and Es. 31, 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Es. 38-8-0 but rose 
agiiin in 1919-20 up to Es. 77-8-0, In 1920-21 
it dropped to Es. 65 but rose again to Es. 86. 


It again declined to Es. 66. In 1921-22 the 
price rose to Es. 73 at the end of September, but 
fell back again toEs. 50 at (be end of November 
and recovered at Es, 64 at the close of the 
year. 

Average price of jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs, 
Es. a. p. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 .. .. 23 8 0 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 ,. .. 23 3 2 (99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. .. 32 6 5 (138) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 .. .. 30 12 0 (131) 

1899-1900 to 1908-04 .. 32 1 7 (187) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 .. .. 44 13 0 (191) 

14 .. .. 51 0 10 (917) 

19 .. .. 50 6 5 (214) 

38 8 0 (164) 

60 0 0 (255) 

77 8 0 (330) 

69 8 0 (296) 

63 0 0 (268) 

73 0 0 (310) 

55 0 0 (234) 

89 2 0 (379) 


1909-10 to 1913 
1914-15 to 1918- 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

The average 
been as follows 


124 2 10 (528) 
~~ " ~ (353) 

{ 327 ) 


83 5 
73 8 4 
76 13 9 


prices of gunny cloth have 

Price of Hessian cloth 
10$oz. 40* per 100 yds. 



Es. a. 

P. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 .. 

.. 10 7 

11 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 

..8 0 

7 

(77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 

.. 10 6 

6 

(98) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 .. 

.. 6 11 

8 

(»8) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 10 2 10 

(97) 

1904*05 to 1908-09 .. 

.. 11 14 

1 

(112) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

.. 12 12 

2 

(122) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

.. 23 6 

7 

(222) 

1917-18. 

.. 33 8 

0 

(314) 

1918-19. 

.. 33 0 

0 

(814) 

1919-20. 

.. 28 0 

0 

(267) 

1920-21 *. ,. . • 

.. 20 8 

0 

(19«) 

1921-22. 

.. 14 8 

0 

(138) 

1922-23. 

.. 21 12 

0 


1923-24. 

.. 1913 

0 

(190) 

1924- 25. 

1925- 26. 

.. 22 9 

24 3 

0 

0 

( <!$ 

1926-27. 

.. 19 9 

0 

(186) 

1927-28. 

.. 21 13 

3 

(208) 

1928-29. 

.. 22 12 lo 

(212) 


The 1928 crop.—The Anal figures of outturn fo r the three provinces work out as follows:—- 


Proviso®. 

X>A1 

1927.* 

JJSB« 

1928. 

Bengal including Cooch Eehar <fe Tripura States) ^ 

Bihar and Orissa .. .. .. ,, 

Assam . 

Total .. 

9,054,700 
t 717,000 
466,300 

8,589,000 
t 743,000 
624,200 

10,238,000 

9,956,200 

Provisos. 

1 ARIA IN AOBSS. 

1927.* 

1928. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar <ft Tripura States) 

Bihar and Orissa (Including Nepal) . . 

Assam . 

Total 

2,962,100 

241,000 

171,000 

2,702,300 

247,000 

195,100 

9,874,100 

3,144,400 


♦ Ee vised, 


t Including Nepal. 
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The Jute Industry. 


The Indian. Jute Mills Association now 

one of the most important, jf not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances:—In 1886 the exist¬ 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new marks, working results 
were not favourable, •. ame to an agreement, 
with the -4 late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement wore the Hooghly and 
Serajeunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be¬ 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight aDd 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period In 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement - , 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are :— 

Chairman .—Mr. It. Ji. Laird, M.L.o. 

Members of Committee. —Mr. A. N. Mac¬ 
kenzie, Mr. D. ,T. Leckie, Mr. J. Meirn Austin 
and Mr. G. F. Rose, M. l. c. 

Working days.—With the introduction ot 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur¬ 
days Included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita¬ 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern¬ 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
Tbe Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi¬ 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more tuo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re¬ 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association In des¬ 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mi. J. H, Parks, to advise them on the possi¬ 
bility of forming a Jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of Jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to. worry about the price of jute. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Oeators Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the com¬ 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
lor local consumption. The members are 
balers and brokers of jute for sale to the jute 
mill In and around Calcutta, The present 
Committee:—Mr, Geo, Morgan, c.i.b,, Chair • 


man, Members —Mi. J. A, Galloway, Mr. D. 
King, Mr. H. A. Lnake, Mr. G. C. Mom, and 
Mr. J. L. Ruthven. 

Effects of the War.—The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says:—The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (via Vladivostok 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent. In the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in tne value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
Sqptember, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures.—The value of the 
exDorts now approximates to Rs. 42 crores, 
In'spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in¬ 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus¬ 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922-23 declined from 886 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs. 13,87 lakhs to Rs. 15,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million yards 
valued at Rs. 15,92 lakhs and Rs. 24,24 lakhs 
respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant {Hibiscus cannabinus ), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 8, has been ob¬ 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es¬ 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret¬ 
ting was iaft. to 12 ffi. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour* well cleaned, and of good strength 
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It wag valued at £18 p<r ton with Bimllpatam ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary 
jute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at and It is not unlikely that the world will look to 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown countries such as India for the supply of fibre* 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
Provinces,and Madras, where it is used for ropes pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a that one of the early effects of the war was 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such is concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. luring the first six months of 1914 owing to 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- j large stocks held ; but the closure of the Russian 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
the following countries In order of importance:— in a marked improvements values, and there 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
.Russia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be made a great recovery from the previous year, 
to cause very considerable changes in the cha- | The quantity advanced by 37 per cent, from 
racter of the fibre market. There will probably 197,412 cwts. to 269,487 cwts. and the value 
be labour difaculties, it is thought, in the prepa- i from Rs. 26 93 lakhs to Rs. 36 68 lakhs. 

THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen¬ 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are tbe main col¬ 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports—A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in uormal years, from Afghanistan , 
Imports of raw wool in 1928-29 amounted to 
6 million lbs. valued at Rs. 50 lakhs. Exports of 
raw wool were valued in that year at Rs. 4,88 
lakhs. 

Production in India.—The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per¬ 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest. 
In many respects, in aotual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re¬ 
spect to the Madras type, that they “ resem¬ 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short." 

Mill manufacture.—The number of 
woollen mills at work In British India in 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Bb. 38,50,000, and employing 23,800 spindles and 
624 looms. The number of persons employed 
In the industry then was 2,559, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2,148,000, lbs. At 


the end of 1917 the number of mills 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 2,56,50,000 employing 39,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms. The weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,264 lbs. and the number of 
persons employed 7,824. With regard to Indian 
States, there was one mill In Mysore in 1903 
with a capital of Rs. 6,00,000, employing 1,430 
spindles and 45 looms. The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,130,000 lbs. and the number 
of persons employed 297. In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working in an Indian 
State—the authorised capital had been increased 
to Rs. 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro¬ 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs., and the number of 
persons employed to 563. Three of the mills 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only. The existence of these mills in India 
proved of great service to Government In the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity in supplying 
army demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, put¬ 
ties, flannels, blankets and hosiery. Tbeir 
total capacity, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supplies had to be 
supplemented by large Imports from home. 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu¬ 
facture of the finer classes of goods. Their 
market for manufactured goods Is almost en¬ 
tirely in India itself. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 

are carried on in various parts of the country, 
notably in the Punjab ana the United Provin¬ 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma¬ 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yams, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 

Bibliography.—Notes on wool in India. By 
A. H. Sflver and J. K. Mehta, Govt. Press, 

(Calcutta) (1919). 
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Silk 


In the early days of the Bast India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sab-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons:— 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how¬ 
ever, were made to acclimatise Id Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyx mori , possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reellng and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms.-—Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz.. Bombycldae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Saturniidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms. In 
India the mulberry worm ( Bombyx Mori) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem¬ 
perate tracts of India various forms of Morus 
alba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro¬ 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis¬ 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilgirl hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms; the tasar , the mug a and the eri. 
The first is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great oentral table¬ 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second Is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists In a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk Is the most Interesting and attrac¬ 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
eri silk, on the other hand, hi so extremely 


difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun—an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and results.—Numerous ex¬ 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture In India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments In cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breeds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi¬ 
nery, seed being Imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 In Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus has been Issued of a silk farm and 
institute to be started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. The Lleut.- 
Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Rs. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Rs. 1,000. The Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some French experts have con¬ 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multi-voltlne hybrid of European 
quality. There Is a Government sericultural 
farm at Berhampore, where, it la said, a pure 
white multi-voltlne of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
may be summed up as follows : the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
Is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
under Government supervision, and to esta¬ 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province. 

In 1916 there was issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
1916) entitled ** First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to Improve the Mulberry 
811k Industry.** In a short Prefatory note 
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Mr. Balnbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Entomo¬ 
logist) explains that the object of the Bulletin 
1 b to place on record some of the more important 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa, 
In the year 1910 and have, since been carried 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltine 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield silk better 
both in quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at 
present. 


Central Nurseries.—The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 80, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supervision. It is believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete. 
The ultimate success of the soheme depends 


largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was published in 1916, by Mr. M. 
N. De, Sericultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc* 
ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
Is merely nominal (five or six annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained. By attention to such 
simple points as tne stifling and storage of 
coooons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used In the reeling pans, great improve¬ 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 

Exports of Silk.—As a result of the war 
the trade has shown in some degree signs 
of revival from Its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1916-10 improved by Be. 19 
lakhs to Rb. 27$ lakhs, of which raw silk ac¬ 
counted for Be. 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
exerts rose to Bs. 54f lakhs. In 1928-29 
exports of raw silk amounted to Bs. 27 lakhs 
and of silk manufactures nearly Bs. 4 lakhs. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculia 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that lid 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi¬ 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its Interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
Indigo from other sooroes than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo Industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up—partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the Industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the Industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival, 
it had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose In Bengal Itself through 


misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This l«d to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, Intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in tne path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor¬ 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tennre, but one exclu¬ 
sively of natural verms synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt’s •• Commercial Products of India.*') In 
this connection It may be noted that increases 
in the price of coal in England, due to labour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the. 
position of natural indigo. In February 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view—agricultural, research and com¬ 
mercial. The agricultural Or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard of Pusa in Bulletins Hoe. 61 and 64 of 
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tne Agricultural Research Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year in the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr. W. A, Davis > Indigo Research Chemist 
to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1918. It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
Investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern¬ 
ment 

OILS AND < 

In 1928-29 seeds ranked fourth in order of 
importance in India’s export trade, the first 
three groups being jute and cotton, raw and 
manufactured, and foodgrains. The total 
exports of oilseeds showed an increase of 10 
per cent, in quantity and of 11 per cent, in value 
from 1,210,000 tons valued at Its. 26,69 lakhs 
in 1927-28 to 1,328,000 tons valued at Rs. 29,63 
lakhs in 1928-29, Compared with the pre-war 
average, there was, howover, a decrease of 9 
per cent, in quantity but an increase of 22 per 
cent in value. A considerable change has 
occurred, during and since the war, in India’s 
trade in oilseeds. Local consumption, which 
is steadily on the increase, lias been able to 
outbid a weak foreign demand. In copra, for 
example, India’s exports averaged 31,000 tons 
annually during the pre-war period. In 1926-27 
exports dwindled down to only 2,000 tons and 
practically disappeared in the following two 
years. In linseed, cotton seed, rapeseed and 
eesamum there has also been a substantial 
reduction in India’s exportable surplus com¬ 
pared with the pre-war figures. But in the 
case of groundnuts internal consumption has 
not yet overtaken the increased production, 
resulting from extended cultivation, with the 
result that much larger quantities are available 
for export. The table below, shows the quanti¬ 
ties of the principal kinds of seeds exported 
during the past three years and in the pre-war 
quinquennium.— 



l’rc-war 1926 

1927- 

1928- 


average 

27 

28 

29 


(Thousands of Tons) I 

Linseed 

379 

192 

222 

157 

Rape seed .. ’ 

273 

94 

06 

77 

Groundnuts 

212 

368 

613 

788 

Castor 

! lit 

102 

122 

121 

Cotton 

.. 240 

51 

153 

131 

Sesamum 

110 

2 

11 

30 

Copra 

31 

2 



Others 

85 

27 

”23 

**24 

Total 

.. 1,453 

838 

1,210 

1,328 


A pamphlet on the subject recently publish¬ 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers' profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten¬ 
tial wealth, ae cattle-food and manure, con¬ 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil Is, as a matter of fact, already manufac¬ 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
pf Qc$spe*. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 


Decline of the Industry.—Since synthetic 
Indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo Industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 191H2, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. 

In 1928-29 the total yield of indigo was 
estimated at 12,600 cwts. on an area of 
100,400 acres. The exports fell to 900 cwts. 
from 2,000 cwts. in 1927-28. 

)IL CAKES. 

and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground¬ 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per¬ 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus¬ 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling Industry in India. 

There are three difficulties with which a*iy 
oroposal to develop in India an oil-milling 
industry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which eneourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than It is to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
snough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre¬ 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
us a cattle food or as manure because he con¬ 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oil In the village cake, 
where it exists, is a drawback and not an advan¬ 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider¬ 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand for most classes of 
mill palfe- 
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Tea cultivation in Indials chiefly in Assam, 
Bengal and Southern India, the cultivation 
elsewhere being comparatively unimportant. 

The total production of tea in India was 
estimated at 404 million lbs. in 1928 as compar¬ 
ed with 391 million lbs. in 1927 and 393 million 


lbs. in 1926. Assam contributed 61 per cent., 
Northern India (excluding Assam) 25 per cent, 
and Southern India 14 per cent., as compared 
with 60, 26 and 14 per cent., respectively, in 
the preceding year. The statement below shows 
the development of the industry during the 
past years. 


— 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 j 

1928 

Acreage. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

l 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Assam 

Rest of Northern India .. 
Southern India 

413,300 

204,400 

97,000 

416,500 

211,200 

100,000 

420,400 

212,700 

106,300 

424,000 

214,200 

117,800 

427,200 

218,700 

127,100 

Total .. 

714,700 

727,700 

739,400 

756,000 

! 773,000 

Production. 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

Assam 

Rest of Northern India .. 
Southern India 

237,153 

91,351 

46,752 

225,185 

89,017 

49,305 

241,982 

99,804 

51,147 

235,888 

101,923 

53,109 

246,018 

100,475 

57,272 

Total .. 

375,256 

363,507 

392,933 

390,920 

403,76 


Exports during the same years were as follows :— 

Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries. 



1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 


lbs. (1,000) 

1 

lbs. (1,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

lb*, fl,000) 

lbs. (1,000) 

From Northern India (Cal- 





cutta and Chittagong; .. 
From Southern India 

299,747 

280,024 

304,957 

315,109 

309,845 

(Madras ports) 

From Bombay, Sind and 

37,717 

43,945 

44,172 

46,142 

49,503 

Burma. 

2,643 

2,576 

1,373 

761 

436 

Total 

1 

| 340,107 

326,545 

350,502 

362,012 

359,784 


Exports during 1928-29 decreased by 1 per 
cent, in quantity and 18 per cent, in valuo as 
compared with 1927-28, and amounted to 860 
million lbs. valued at Rs. 27 crores, as compared 
with 362 million lbs. valued at lls. 32 crores in 
the preceding year. The United Kingdom took 
298 million Tbs. of black tea, valued at Us. 22£ 
crores as against 306 million lbs., valued at 
Us. 28J crores in the previous year. She also 
took 439,000 lbs. green tea, as compared with 
943,500 lbs. in 1927-28. About 83 per cent, of 
the exports went to the United Kingdom, where¬ 
as in 1927-28 her share had been 85 per cent. 
The re-exports of Indian tea from the United 


Kingdom also increased in 1928-29 to 52 
million lbs. from 45 million lbs. in 1927-28, of 
which 18 million lbs. were shipped to the 
Irish Free State, 17 million lbs. to the Con. 
tinent of Europe, 7 million lbs. to the United 
States and 5 million lbs. to Canada. Australia’s 
demands for Indian tea nearly doubled and 
amounted to 6 million lbs. and exports to Ceylon, 
iraq and Persia remained almost stationary and 
amounted to 4'6, 2'1 and 4*1 million lbs. respec¬ 
tively during 1928-29. Russia took 4 million lbs. 
as against 6 million lbs. in the previous year. 
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The following statement Illustrates the variations in prices of Indian tea sold at auction sale 
In Calcutta and in average declared values of exports by sea in 1889-00 and the ten years 
ending 1928-20 the average price of 1901-02 to 1910-11 being taken as 100 in each ease t— 






Average price of 
Indian tea. 

Average declared 
value of Exports by Sea. 


Tear. 



Price. 

j Variation. 

Price. 

Variation. 

1889-90 




As. p. 

7 7 

126 

As. p. 

8 2 

117 

1919-20 .. 




8 0 

133 

8 8 

124 

1920-21 .. 




5 1 

85 

6 10 

98 

1921-22 .. 




10 1 

168 

9 3 

132 

1922-23 .. 




13 3 

221 

12 3 

175 

1923-24 .. 




15 0 

250 

14 11 

213 

1924-25 .. 




15 11 

265 

15 9 

225 

1925-26 




13 5 

224 

13 4 

190 

1926-27 




12 3 

204 

13 4 

190 

1927-28 




14 10 

247 

14 4 

205 

1928-29 




11 4 

189 

11 10 

169 


Tea Cess Fund-— In 1903 an Act, known 
as the Indian Tea Cess Act, IX of 1903, was 
passed at the request of the trade for promoting 
its sale and manufacture. Under this Act 
a duty of £ pie per lb was levied on all Indian tea 
exported up to the 30th April, 1921. From 1st 
May, 1921, the rate was raised to £ pie per lb, and 
from the 21st April, 1923, to (i annas per 100 lbs 


(i pie per lb). The whole of the amount collected 
is made over to a fund known as the Tea Cess 
Fund, which is placed at the disposal of a Com¬ 
mittee appointed for the purpose, and Govern¬ 
ment merely acts as a revenue collecting agency. 
The total amount collected in 1928-29 was 
Its. 13,53,000, as against Us. 13,75,000 in 1927-28 
and Us. 13,13,000 in 1926-27. 


Quantity of Indian Tea exported by sea* (distinguished according to countries of final destina¬ 
tion) and by land, in the years 1923-24 to 1928-29. 



1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-20. 

1926-27. 

| 1927-28. 

1928-29. 

United Kingdom 
Best of Europe 
Africa 

Canada 

U. S. A. 

Best of America 
Ceylon (a) 

China 

Persia 

Turkey, Asiatic! 
Best of Asia 
Australasia 

By Land .. 


lbs. 

296,287,665 
1,883,514 
3,678,638 
12.177,980 
5,869,215 
1,393,919 
3,845,870 
14,628 
2,357,863 
3,880,961 
3,635,579 
4,772,039 
( b) 6,476,240 

lbs. 

299,722,216 

2,723,976 

4,880,103 

8,899,269 

6,209,245 

1.126.336 
3,985,182 

194,695 

3,095,094 

2.580.336 
2,382,173 
5,105,514 
7,571,872 

lbs. 

280,572,693 

3,601,372 

6,086,958 

7,951,242 

4,902,026 

1,746,008 

4,173,210 

2,089,772 

3,187,714 

3,373,887 

2,498,319 

6,801,970 

10,769,096 

lbs. 

292,501,488 
2.395,170 
7,872,930 
11,528.435 
7,019,555 
1,425,556 
4,427,361 
490.002 
5,923,908 
4,292,032 
3,271,718 
8,753,035 
X 12,379,136 

lbs. 

307,240,271 
9,167,726 
6,067,086 
9,280,137 
8,798,827 
1,209,304 
4,710,351 
3,592,673 
4,217,754 
2,379,771 
2,314,049 
3,026,175 
X 8,891,680 

lbs. 

299,002,097 
7,026,944 
6,898,100 
11,207,718 
7,685,909 
1,44,1980 
4,048,215 
0,140,235 
4,154,481 
2,500,927 
3,220,120 
5,795,957 
X 8,423,520 

Grand Total. 


344,774,111J 

"” 348 , 470,011 

337,314,172 

302,880,932 

370,903,804 

368,207,863 


* Including shipments from the State of Travancore. 

(а) Tea consigned from British India to Ceylon is almost entirely transhipped at Colombo 
to other countries and does not, therefore, appear in the Ceylon Customs Beturns as Imports into 
Ceylon, 

(б) Exclusive of the exports from the North-West Frontier Province for the months, July 

1928 to February 1924, for which returns were not received. t Includes Iraq. 

X These figures are not strictly comparable with the previous figures as they represent all the 
trade registered at selected railway stations adjacent to the land frontiers, though a fair portion 
of them is frontier trade. The old system of registration of frontier trade by means of clerks posted 
on the important trade routes across the frontier has been discontinued from 1st April 1925. The 
figure for 1925*26 excludes exports from Burma. 
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The history of the introduction of cotfee 
into India is very obscure. Most writers agree 
that It was brought to Mysore some two cen¬ 
turies ago by a Mahommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Budan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven seeds with him. ThU tradition 
Is so universally believed in by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, that there 
seems every chance of its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the 19th century 
there is no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and in 1823 a charter was granted to 
Fort Gloster, near Calcutta, authorising it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a rum distillery. Some of the coffee trees 
planted in fulfilment of that charter are supposed 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was successfully grown in the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta; but the industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, in Mysore more especially, and thus 
into the very region where tradition affirms 
it had been introduced two centuries previously. 

The first systematic plantation was appa¬ 
rently Mr. Cannon's near Chlkmuglur. This was 
established In 1830. It is supposed, however, that 
Major Bevan may have actually grown coffee on 
the Wynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr. 


Cockburn's Shevaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr. Cannon's. In 1840 Mr. Glasson form¬ 
ed a plantation at Manantoddy, and in 1840 
plantations were organised on the Nllglri hills. 

The Position of the Industry. — The 
number of reporting plantations in 1927-28 was 
3,315 covering a total area of 273,815 acres, as 
against 3,152 plantations with an area of 
256,390 acres in 1926-27. 

The Indian coffee crop of 1927-28 was esti¬ 
mated at 35^ million lbs. of cured coffee, or over 
i million lbs. more than that of the preceding 
declined year. Exports during 1928-29, however, 
by 29 per cent.in quantity and 27 per cent in 
value from 277,000 cwts. valued at Its. 232 
lakhs to 198,000 cwts, valued at Its. 1,69 lakhs, 
there being plentiful supplies available from other 
producing countries. The Brazilian crop of the 
1927-28 season was the largest harvested since 
1922-23, while increased production was also 
reported from British East Africa, § All the 
principal countries, with the exception of the 
Bahrein Islands, curtailed their requirements of 
Indian coffee. The United Kingdom took 
41,000 cwts. against 75,000 cwts. in 1927-28 and 
France 56,000 cwts. against 66,000 cwts. in the 
preceding year. Exports to Germany and the 
.Netherlands which had risen to 33,000 and 
30,00 cwts. in 1927-28 fell to 23,000 and 15,000 
cwts., respectively in 1928-29, 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distri¬ 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex¬ 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N. ru8tica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per¬ 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu¬ 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur); (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India; and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
Is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
esearch Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 


navo been published recording the results of 
Investigations in that direction. The imme¬ 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint¬ 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza¬ 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price. 

Area under Cultivation.—The cultivation 
of tobacco is very widespread in Burma. The 
two main varieties are called “ Burmose to¬ 
bacco ’* and “ Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
“ P^ywet-gyi,'’ the large-leaved variety and 
u Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 
pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most important tobacco tracts in British 
fndia are (i) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tract of Madras, where the Usi-Kappal and 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Trichinopoly cigar; 
(ii) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (tii) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal; (iv) the Districts 
of Binar and Orissa; (v) Guserat in Bombay 
and (vi) the delta tract of Burma. 
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The season for harvesting varies In different 
looalitles ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
ih heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 80, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigai 
making. 

Exports.— Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
recorded a substantial improvement in 1928-29 
and amounted to 33 million lbs. valued at 
R1,23 lakhs in 1928-29 as compared with 28 
million lbs. valued at 1199 lakhs in the preced¬ 


ing year, an increase of 18 per cent, in quantity 
and of 24 per cent, invalue. The increase was 
mostly noticeable in the shipments from Madras, 
as the development of tobacco cultivation in 
Guntur and neighbouring districts made larger 
supplies available for exports. Exports from 
Madras rose from 11 million lbs. to 15 million 
lbs. and those from Bombay from 7 to 9 million 
lbs. while the share of Bengal declined from 
5 million lbs. to 4 million lbs. Owing to the 
preference accorded to Empire-grown tobaeco, 
there lias been a remarkable increase in the 
use of Indian tobacco in the United Kingdom 
although there is yet room for further improve¬ 
ment in the direction of curing, packing and 
grading of the Indian leaf. Before the war the 
average exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from India the United Kingdom amounted 
to 135,000 lbs. only, while in 1928-29 the 
exports totalled 12 million lbs. compared with 
8 million lbs. m 1927-28 and 10 million lbs. in 
l J926-27, 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine—of which this is a salt—is obtained 
from the dried leaves of theErythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions nave as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit.—The cocaine traffic In 
India which seems to be reaching alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth; though It is impossible to estimate 
How widespread it was In 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an Intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkarl 
Act, Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
In India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports hear witness to the 
spread of the ** Cocaine habit.” The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to he found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac# The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or q*$t* rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-jcnown Indian intoxicating drugs. 

25 


Smuggling.—So far as the cases already 
letectea show, the persons who smuggle the 
lrug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow. Meerut. Lahore, Mooitan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially Is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity Is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
In trunks whioji have secret compartments. 
The retail trade In the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch¬ 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police Officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese Sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out. In 1922-23 the largest 
seizure of cooaine made by the Excise Depart¬ 
ment in the Bombay Presidency was one of 

10.500 grains, while in 1923-24 a seizure of 
24,000 grains was effected. In October 1924 the 
Excise Department made a seizure of 

46.500 grains in a single case. 

The Review of the Custom*' Administration 
in India 1925-26 contains the following para¬ 
graph : 

“Most of the cocaine seized on import into 
India appeal's to have come from the Far East. 
The biggest seizures during the year were— 

825 oz.at Rangoon. 

525 oz. at Calcutta. 

275 oz. at Bombay. 

250, 198, and 149 oz. at Calcutta, 
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The total amount of cocaine seized by 
Custom Houses during the year was 3,453 oz." 

The amount seized is either given to Hospi¬ 
tals in India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betelnut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 

The law in regard to Cocaine.—This varies 
In different provinces. A summary of the law 
In Bombay is as follows: No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and Im¬ 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 


Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his pro* 
fesslon; and as far as 0 grains may be possessed 
by any person if covered by a bona fide pre* 
sdrlption from a duly qualified Medioal practi¬ 
tioner. The maximum punishment for illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act V 
of 1878 as amended by Act XII of 1912 is as 
follows : Imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to one year or fine which may extend 
to Rs. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
Rs. 4,000 or both. The law in Bombay has 
been further amended so as to enable security 
to be taken from persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine offences. The new Act 
also contains a section for the punishment of 
house owners who let tbeir houses to habitual 
cocaine sellers. 


The Opium Trade. 


Two descriptions of opium must be distin¬ 
guished. Benares opium which is manufactured 
from poppy grown in the United Provinces; 
and Malwa opium which is almost entirely 

K ’ iced in certain Native States in Central 
and Rajputana. 

Benares Opium—Cultivation of poppy is 
confined to a limited area In the United Pro¬ 
vinces and is permissible only under a license. 
The cultivator to whom advances of about 
one-third of the total amount eventually due 
to them are made by Govt, free of interest is 
required to sell the whole of his produce to the 
Govt, at a rate fixed by them, now Rs. 10 per 
seer of 70° consistence, L e., containing 70% 
pure opium. The area under licensed 
cultivation has in recent years been much 
reduced: in 1912-13 it was 285,220 bighas 
yielding 26,813 maunds of opium, and in 1928- 
29 it stood at 67,497 bighas with an outturn 
of 7,159 maunds. The crude opium received 
from the cultivators is sent to the Govt. Factory 
at Ghazipur where it is made up into three 
different forms:—(1) For export to the Far 
East known as “ Provision ” opium. This 
opium is made up in cakes at 71° consistence, 
40 cakes weighing 140 lbs. being packed in a 
chest; (2) For consumption in India known as 
" Excise ” opium. This is also made up in 
cakes at 90® consistence, each weighing one 
seer, 60 cakes being packed in one chest; and 
(3) Medical opium, for use in India and for 
export to the United Kingdom only. 

Malwa Opium.—The poppy from which 
Malwa opium is manufactured is grown chiefly 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Baroda, 
Ratlam, Jaora, Sitamau, Me war, Partabgarh, 
Jhalawar, Kotah and Tonk. The British 
Indian Government have no concern with the 
cultivation of the poppy, or with the manufacture 
of the opium but in November 1927 In collabora¬ 
tion with the States, they engaged in investiga¬ 
tions directed to the ultimate abandonment by 
the States of poppy cultivation. The Com- 
mitee which was appointed to inquire into the 


I problem has finished its labours and the Govern¬ 
ment of India are now considering Its report. 
The Government regulated, before exports to 
China were stopped, the import of Malwa 
opium into, and the transport through, its 
territories. As the chief market for Malwa 
opium was China, and as the States in which the 
drug is produced had no access to the sea, 
except through British territory, the British 
Government were able to Impose a duty on the 
importation of the drug on its way to Bombay 
for exportation by sea. 

Sales of Malwa opium for export to China have 
ceased since January 1913 and the trade has 
become extinct since 17th December of 
that year when the last shipment was made. 
Praqtically the whole of the Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay went to China and 
Government no longer permit export of opium 
from these States to places outside India. 

The poppy is sown in November the plants 
flower in February, and by the end of March 
the whole of the opium has been collected by 
the cultivators. 

Revenue. —The gross revenue derived by 
the Government of India from opium in recent 
years is as follows:— 

Rs. 


1915-16 . 2,87,02,712 

1910-17 . 4,74,00,073 

1917- 18 4,01,83,538 

1918- 19 .. .. .. 4,93,36,070 

1919- 20 4,55,02,212 

1920- 21 3,53,41,234 

1921- 22 3,07,24,798 

1922- 23 3,78,92,008 

1923- 24 4,24,81,654 

1924- 25 3,79,70,177 

1925- 26 4,14,99,781 

1926- 27 4,31,48,876 

1927- 28 3,94,52,000 

1928- 29 „ .. .. 3,19,14,000 
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The only countries to which exports are now 
permitted are the United Kingdom (as regards 
medical opium) and the British Far Eastern 
Colonies, Siam, French Indo-China and the 
Dutch East Indies. To these last named 
territories of other nations, export only takes 
place on certificate of the Colonial 
Government whose people are affected The 
certificate declares that the opium is required 
for legitimate purposes and will not be 
re-exported. In 1926, the Government of India 
decided to extinguish exports to the Far East 
progressively, in 10 years ending December 
31st, 1935, except for strictly medicinal or 
scientific purposes. Number of chests exported 
has fallen from 34,827 in 1912 to 6.685 in 1928. 
The figure for 1928 includes 169 cnests shipped 
at the end of December against the 
allotment for 1929 

Agreement with China.— The fluctuations 
in the revenue derived from opium are directly 
attributable to the trade conditions arising 
out of the limitation of opium exports. 
In 1907 being satisfied of the genuineness 
of the efforts of the Chinese Government to 
suppress the habit of consuming opium in 
China, the Government of India agreed to 
co-operate by gradually restricting the amount 
of opium exported from India to China. In 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which 
the total quantity of opium exported from India 
was to be reduced annually by 5,100 chests from 
an assumed standard of 67,000 chests. Under a 
further agreement, signed in May 1911, the 
cessation of the trade was to be accelerated on 
evidence being shown of the suppression of the 
native production of opium in China, and in 
accordance with this agreement a further limi¬ 
tation was placed on exports to Chinese ports. 


The reduction of exports led to an increase in 
the price of the drug in China and a correspond¬ 
ing rise in the price obtained in India at the 
auction sales. For some considerable time, how¬ 
ever, in 1912 the trade in China was paralys¬ 
ed by the imposition by Provincial Governors 
in defiance of instructions from the Central 
Government of restrictions on the importation 
and sale of Indian opium. Stocks aooumulated 
rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
position in December 1912 had become so acute 
that a strong and influential demand was made 
on the Government of India to relieve the situa¬ 
tion by the suspension of sales. Sales were ac¬ 
cordingly postponed both of Benares and Malwa 
opium and in order to afford the Malwa trade 
the most complete relief, the Government of 
India undertook to purchase for its own use 
11,253 chests of Malwa opium which re¬ 
mained to be exported in 1913. 

As the export trade to China has ceased since 
1913. these details are now of historical 
importance only. 

Internal Consumption— The internal 
policy of the Government of India has been, 
and is, one of non-interference with the mode¬ 
rate use of raw opium, whether the object of 
the consumer be some real or supposed physical 
benefit, or merely the indulgence of the almost 
universal desire of human beings (particularly 
those whose occupations involve exposure, or 
severe bodily exertion), for a stimulant or a 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence has always 
been suppressed. The total consumption in 
British India has gone down considerably; it 
was 5,03,595 seers in 1912-13 and 2,77,053 
seers in 1927-28, the latest period for which 
figures are available. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


The total value of the Imports of glass and 
glassware in 1928-29 was Rs.2,37£ lakhs as com¬ 
pared with Rb. 2,48£ lakhs in 1927-28 and Rs.5.53 
lakhs in 1926-27. As in the two preceding years, 
Japan maintained her premier position and 
increased her share from Rs.68} lakhs in 1927-28 
to Rs.69£ lakhs in 1928-29, while the share of 
Czechoslovakia which, next to Japan, was the 
chief source of supply, further receded byRs.4 
lakhs to Rs.57 lakhs. Imports from Germany 
and the United Kingdom were valued at Rs.40| 
lakhs and Rs.20| lakhs as compared with Its.49 
lakhs and Rs.23 lakhs respectively in 1927-28. 
Imports from Belgium showed little improve¬ 
ment and were valued at Rs.25 lakhs as against 
R24£ lakhs in 1927-28. Glass bangles were less 
in demand and recorded a decrease from Rs.89£ 
lakhs in 1927-28 to Rs.76} lakhs in 1928-29, to 
which Czechoslovakia contributed R45fr lakhs 
and Japan Rs.22£ lakhs. Beads and false pearl 
drawn chiefly from Czechoslovakia and Japan 
with a fair quantity from Italy, were imported 
to the value of Rs.30£ lakhs as compared with 
Rs.26£ lakhs in the preceding year. Imports 
of bottjes and phials rose from 516,000 gross 
valued at Rs.33 lakhs to 586,000 gross valued at 
Jts.36 lakhs. The chief sources of supply as usual, 
were Germany (Rs,l2$ lakhs), Japan (Rsl2 lakhs) 


and the United Kingdom (Rs.8 lakhs). Imports 
of funnels, globes and glass parts of lamps 
declined from Rs.22 lakhs to Rs.l9£ lakhs. Glass 
sheets and plates were imported to the extent 
of 24 million square feet as compared with 281- 
million square feet in 1927-28 and were valued 
at Rs. 29} lakhs, almost the same as in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The imports were, as usual, mostly 
from Belgium and, to a less extent, from the 
United Kingdom, the supplies from these two 
countries being valued at Rs.20 lakhs and 
Rs.5f lakhs as against Rs.l8J lakhs and Rs. 8} 
lakhs respectively in 1927-28. Imports of 
tableware (including decanters, tumblers, etc.) 
showed an increase while those of scientific 
glassware registered a small decrease. 

Manufacture of Glass in India.— -Glass 
was manufactured in India in centuries before 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of “Indian 
Glass " as being of superior quality. As a 
result of recent archaeological explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur¬ 
vive ; yet, it is certain that by the sixteenth 
century it was an established Industry producing 
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mainly bangles and small bottles. The quality 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage 
the industry had not progressed until the nine¬ 
ties of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
in India on modem European lines dates from 
the nineties of the last century, when some 
pioneer efforts were made in this line. Since 
then a number of concerns have been started, a 
number of them have failed, while some are 
still clinging to life owing to war conditions. 
They mainly devote themselves to the manufac¬ 
ture of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale. This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modem Factory Industry. 

(i) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
representated in all parts of the country, but has 
its chief centres in Firozabad District of U. P., 
and Belgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from " glass cakes or blocks u 
made in larger Factories. The industry is at 
present in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles. 
The quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 
the turnover in this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year. But those bangles have now 
to face a vory hard competition from Japan 
whose “silky " bangles are ousting the old type I 
Indian ones. 

(ii) The modem Factory typo of organization 
of this Industry is just in its infancy at present. 
The existing Factories either stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangles as in Firozabad or simple 
kind of lampwares and bottles. With the 
existing state of knowledge and machinery in 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufacture 
laboratory or table glass. Artistic glassware is out 
of tTie question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com¬ 
mercial ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it. War caused a 
great decrease in volume—though not so much 
in value which was much increased—of the 
imports of the lampware, etc., and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to moot in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware. There are at present 14 Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottle and carboys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Bijhoi 
and Ambala; while bottles are only manufac¬ 
tured at Nainl and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 

During the later years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass, 


Causes of failure.— ‘Records of the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures in some 
cases were due in part at least to preventive 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as In some cases the proprie¬ 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 

( b ) nearness of fuel, and (e) by the nearness of 
market. At least two mnst be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in tneir initial BtageB 
trying to manufacture three or four different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lamp- 
ware, bottles, and bangles, etc. (5) Paucity 
of sufficient fluid capital for Initial expenses for 
machinery or other improvements or even In 
some cases for running the concern in the 
beginning. 

But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contrib ted to the failure of 
some of these and hinder he progress of the 
rest. Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
is lu Its Infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
Line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 
The present Indian workmen in this line and 
blowers are few in number and illiterate. They, 
therefore, master the situation and are unamend- 
able to management. (4) Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
good sand and quartz can be obtained, and 
consequently, in most cases, at a great distance 
from the coal-fields. (5) To a certain extent, 
competition from Japan and other European 
countries. 

Alkali used is almost entirely of English 
manufacture being Carbonate of Soda 98-99% 
In a powdered form. This Alkali has almost 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline 
Earths formerly employed by the Glass Bangle 
manufactures as the latter cannot be used in 
the manufacture of glass which is to compete 
with the imported article. These points must 
be oarefully noted for future guidance. 

The Industry developed considerably under 
war conditions; but In peace times, In 
this transition stage, immediate efforts must be 
made In the direction of what the Indian Indus¬ 
trial Commission say In their Report (Appendix 
EL, viz .: “The Glass Industry, even in its sim¬ 
plest form is highly technical and can be effici¬ 
ently carried on only by scientifically trained 
managers and expert workmen. The present 
stage has been reached by importing men, only 
partially equipped with the necessary qualifi¬ 
cations, from Europe and Japan, and by sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know¬ 
ledge they can. The glass Industry is a closed 
trade ana its secrets are carefully guarded, so 
that the latter method has not proved conspi¬ 
cuously successful.'' 

Bibliography— Indian Industries Commis¬ 
sion Report (Appendix); Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. “Notes on 
Glass Manufacture." By 0. S. Fox. (Bulletin No. 
29 of Indian Industries and labour, 1922. 
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WILD BIRDS' PLUMAGE. 


The Bill for prohibiting the importation into 
England of wild birds' plumage, which was 
introduced into Parliament in 1013, was the 
occasion of a fierce controversy on tne nature 
of the plumage traffic. Organised opposition 
to the Bill, although successful in preventing 
it from becoming law, failed to convince the 
public that the plumage trade was not one of 
great cruelty. The controversy continued vdfcb 
unabated vigour until May 1921, when an a«ee 
ment was arrived at between the two jmrties. 
The most important clause in the agreement 
stipulates that within four months of the BUI 
becoming law an Advisory Committee shall be 
appointed by the Board of Trade. This Com¬ 
mittee wUI consist of an independent chairman, 
two expert ornithologists, three representatives 
of the feather trade, and four other independent 
members. The function of this Committee will 
be to advise the Board of Trade as to additions 
to and removals from the existing schedule 
(ostrich and eider duck) of birds whose plumage 
may be imported. The passing of the Plumage 
Bill will thus place England ab east of the United 
States and of her own daughter Dominions in 
the suppression of a barbarous industry, as all 
legitimate methods of breeding birds for their 
plumage will be safeguarded as definite exceptions 
under the Plumage Bill. 

Plumage birds.—The birds most killed 
on account of their plumage in India are paddy 
birds, egrets, kingfishers, bustards, jungtefowl, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, hoopoes and 
rollers. Egrets and rollers (popularly known as 
Blue Jays) are perhaps the birds which hav 
been most extensively killed in the past, and 
of these, egrets have attracted the greatest at¬ 
tention. There are three species met with 
in India: the Large, Smaller and Little Egrets. 
All three are pure white slim birds which develop 
during the breeding season a dorsal train of 
feathers, which elongates and becomes " de¬ 
composed " as it is expressed, that is to say, the 
barbs are separate and distinct from each other, 
thus forming the ornamental plume or aigrette 
for which these birds are much sought after and 
ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
were valued at over six lakhs in one year, but 
since 1895 the export trade has steadily 
diminished. But, though legltimite exports 
have been stopped, the trade is so lucrative as 
to lead to many attempts at smuggling. Within 
a recent period of 12 months the Bombay Pre¬ 
ventive Department, for example, seized egret 
plumes worth Rs. 2,19,047 in India and £44,000 
In London. The rupee value represents the 
sum which the exporters paid to those who 
took the feathers from the birds, so the loss to 
the trade was considerable In addition, 
penalties varying from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 
each and amounting altogether to Rs. 59,175 
were inflicted on the ten merchants concerned 
In attempting to export the feathers. A case 
was reported from Rangoon in 1910 of a man 


being found In possession 22 lbs. Of egret 
feathers valued at Rs. 66,000. Although fre¬ 
quently denied, there seem very little reason 
to doubt, that within the last decade 
egrets have been successfully bred In capti¬ 
vity by the flsherfolk in the province 
of 8ind. But whether such birds can be 
bred without cruelty, and if so whether the ex¬ 
port of their plumage could be legalised without 
encouraging Carbaries in other areas of the 
peninsula, is a question which can only be 
decided as a result of a searching and exhaustive 
inquiry. 

Legislation*—Indian legislation on the 
subject will be studied with interest by thooe 
who have followed the course of legislation on 
this subject in other countries. Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary in India. 
An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken during their breeding seasons, and the 
importation into any Municipal or cantonment 
area of the plumage of any wild birds during 
those seasons; and local governments were 
empowered to apply these provisions to animals 
other than birds. 

Afterwards, in 1902, action was taken under 
the Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exportation 
of the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and feathers exported 
bona fide as specimens illustrative of natural his¬ 
tory. Act VIII of 1912 goes much further than 
the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
birds and animals to which the Act is to apply 
in the first instance, enables local governments 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish " close times," presumably during 
the breeding seasons, in tne whole of their 
territories or in specified areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
imposes penalties for the capture, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 
of the " close time •* regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of plumage taken 
from birds during the close time. There is 
power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
scientific research, and there are savings for 
the capture or killing by any person of a wild 
animal in defence of himself or of any other 
person, and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in bona fide defence of 
property. 

One defect in the law may be noticed. When 
an exporter is discovered, the Customs Depart¬ 
ment can on a magistrate's warrant have his 
house searched and seize the feathers found 
there to produce as evidence that he is engaged 
in the trade. But they have to return the 
feathers and can only take possession of them 
if they are discovered presently in course of 
export. 
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Hides, Skins and Leather . 


HIDES, SKINS i 

India's local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high. While 
In the continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtrading in the previous year, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately two million pieces. 1 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- j 
cated. Exports to enemy countries; especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- i 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find i 
new markets for the raw material. The raw 
hide business of India, it is well known, has , 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, , 
in the hands of German firms or firms of German j 
origin. Germany has had the largest share ■ 
of India's raw hides. In the four months 1 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per ( 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 she j 
took 32 per oent. and in 1913-14, 35 per cent. ( 
Raw hides were exported to Trieste in conBi- , 
derable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria. In the four months , 
before the outbreak of war 15 per cent, of j 
India’s exports passed through Trieste in ( 
1913-14 the percentage was 21. 

The trade showed a marked improvement in i 

1927- 28 owing to a world shortage of hides and 
leather. 

The total trade showed a small increase in 

1928- 29, although it registered a decline under 
certain heads. The demand from the United 
Kingdom as well as from Germany was on a 
lower level as compared with the preceding year. 
Though tho prices in the latter part of the year 
were on the decline yet the declared values of 
raw hides and skins rose in 1928-29 as compared 
with 1927*28 by 7 pies per lb. from 9 as. 9 p. to 
10 as. 4 p. per lb. Shipments of raw hides and 
skins during the year amounted to 66,100 tons 
valued at its. 9,56 lakhs as compared with 

64.400 tons valued at Rs. 8,81 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Exports of raw hides declined 
from 40,700 tons in 1927-28 to 37,300 tons in 
1928-29, accounting for 56 per cent, of the total 
exports as against 63 per cent, in tho preceding 
year. In value however the exports increased 
from Rs. 3,85 lakhs to Rs. 4,05 lakhs. Exports 
of raw skins increased and amoimtcd to 35 per¬ 
cent. of the total exports in 1928-29 as compared 
with 30 per cent, in 1927-28. Exports of raw 
skins amounted to 22,900 tons valued at Rs. 5,41 
lakhs in the year under review as compared with 

19.400 tons valued at Rs. 4,89 lakhs in the pre-! 
ceding year. Exports of tanned or dressed hides 
and skins increased from 23,300 tons to 23,500 
tons, the increase in value being Rs. 24 lakhs 
from Rs. 9,07 lakhs to Rs. 9,31 lakhs. Tanned 
hides increased from 15,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 4,12 lakhs in 1927-28 to 16,400 tons valued 
at Rs. 4,40 lakhs in 1928-29. There was a 
slight decline in tanned skins from 7,500 tons 
valued at Rs. 4,95 lakhs in 1927-28 to 7,100 tons 
valued at Rs 4,91 lakhs in 1928-29. 

Conditions of the Trade.— The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 


AND LEATHER. 

Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
i are on that account participated in by a com* 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
years for instance the exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect: it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 

No large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may De produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide in 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins in six to eight hours; and these opera* 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much as 
eighteen months. Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but in spite of general backwardness the leather 
produced by some of the tanneries, especially 
those under European management, is in 
certain respects equal to the best Imported 
articles. But since the outbreak of war pro¬ 
gress has been more rapid and considerable 
quantities of special forms of chrome leather, 
for which Indian hides are particularly suit¬ 
able, have found a ready market in London. 

Protecting the industry.—The report o f 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa¬ 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in Septembe * 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: ** It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 percent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there'tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this In other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries." 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex¬ 
plained that the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
’ with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
i cent, export duty is justifiable and ought to 
r be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
t same measure of protection should be extended 
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to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the ncces 
sitles of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously Increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent, rebate In respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 


to hides and Bkins actually tanned within the 
Empire *, and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port tor the purpose of being 
tanned abroad will not be entitled to any 
rebate.'* 

Indigenous methods. —India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolans. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The foundation of patent legislation through¬ 
out the world lies in the English “ Statute of j 
Monopolies ” which was enacted in 1623. the j 
21st year of King James the First. In part this j 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows:— 
" Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures Within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally Inconvenient; tne said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
bad never been made, and of none other." 

The existing Indian Patent Law is | 

contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, supplemented by the Indian Patents! 
and Designs (Temporary Buies) Act, 1915. and 
by the Buies made under those Acts. The 
Patent Office does not deal with trade mark 
or with copyright generally in books, pictures, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III of 1914. There is, 
In fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 


(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
j closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
; the protection of Inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of trade marks. 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passod in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Boyal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities the Act itseli 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
i of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
I then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States. Of the latter three, viz., (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), (2) Mysore, (3) Gwalior have ordin¬ 
ances of their own. for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by tne Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. The ob¬ 
ject of the Act of 1911 was to provides simpler; 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent rights and to 
their subsequent eustence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need not here be re¬ 
ferred to in detail. They gave further protec¬ 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by Increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period. At the same time a Controller of 
Patents and Designs was established, with 
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lower to dispose of many matters previously \ Karachi 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, T . nnM 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed "patent*’ instead of for the mere London 
recognition of an "exclusive privilege." The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary „ 
modifications those of the British Inventions MADRAB 
and Designs Act of 1907. „ 

Important amendments have been made in Mysore 
the Indian Patents and Designs Act since 1911, 
the most Important being the priority given to 
Indian Inventors over others to apply for Bri¬ 
tish patents within 12 months from the date of Nagpur 
the Indian application. Similarly, an applicant poona 
for a British patent has priority over other 
applicants in India for 12 months from the date Ranchi 
of his British application. 


.. Office of the Oity Deputy Collector 

. .Punjab Public Library. 

..The Patent Office, 25, South¬ 
ampton Buildings, W. C, 

. .Record Office, Egmore. 

. .College of Engineering. 

. .Office of the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 

. .Victoria Technical Institute. 

.. College of Engineering. 

.. Office of the Director of Indus, 
tries, Bihar & Orissa. 


Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places:— 

Ahmedabad ..R. C. Technical Institute. 
Allahabad. .Public Library. 


Rangoon ..Office of the Revenue Secretary 
Government of Burma. 
Roorkeb . .Thomason College. 

Sholapur .. Office of the Collector. 
Publications on sale at the Patent Office 

Price 



Bangalore .Indian Institute of Science. 

Baroda ..Department of Commerce and 

Industry 

Bombay .. Record Office. 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti¬ 

tute, Byculla. 

„ ..The Bombay Textile and Engin¬ 

eering Association, No. 1A, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 

Calcutta ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 

House Street. 

..Bengal Engineering College, 
Sid pur. 

Ca WNPORE .. Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

Chinsurah ..Office of the Commissioner, Buri 
wan Division. 

Chittagong. Office of the Commissioner,Chitta- 
gong Division. 

Dacca . .Office of the District Board, Dacca. 

Delhi .. Office of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Hyderabad .industriesand Commerce Depart¬ 
ment of His HighnesB the 
Nizam’s Government. 


Rs. a- 

Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 

Rules and Instructions) .. .. 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs 

Act, II of 1911 . 0 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 

II of 1911 (Urdu and Hindi) . .each 0 2 

The Indian Patents and Designs 

Rules, 1912 . 0 2 

Weekly Notifications (Extract from 
the Gazette of India) .. .. 0 1. 

Annual Subscription with postage .. 3 0 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat¬ 
ter Index, 1900—1908, and Chro¬ 
nological lists, 1900—1904) .. 2 8 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
Chronological lists, 1905—1911) .. 3 0 

each. 

Patent Office Journal (issued quarterly) „ 0 8 

Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1915, 

1916,1917,1918,1919, 1920 .. „ 1 0 

Printed Specifications of Inventions 
since 1912- ... 0 3 
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The Indian Tariff Board, 1929. 


Three reports of the Indian Tariff Board have 
been published since its work was last reviewed 
in the Indian Year Book. They were— 

(1) On the question of Tariff equality in 

respect of the manufacture of electric 
wires and cables. 

(2) On the question of Tariff equality in 

respect of the manufacture of Manila 
rope 

and 

(3) On the question of Tariff equality in 

respect of the manufacture of print¬ 
ing type. 

All these subjects were taken up by the 
Tariff Board as the outcome of representations 
which had been received by the Government 
of India that the development of certain indus¬ 
tries in India was hampered by the fact that the 
duty on tho finished article was lower than the 
duty on the materials which had to be imported 
for its manufacture. 

Electric wires and cables. —-The only applica¬ 
tion received by the Board in respect of these 
was that of the Indian Cable Company. Of the 
two classes of articles produced at tliis company’s 
works, bare hard drawn copper conductors and 
rubber insulated cables, the Tariff Board found 
that the question of tariff inequality arose only 
in the case of rubber insulated cables. To 
remedy this inequality, it recommended that 
a duty of five per cent, should be imposed on 
all classes of rubber insulated wires and cables, 
other than those specified in Article 90-A. 
As regards bare copper conductors, the principal 
raw material required for the manufacture of 
which is “ black rod ” on which the Company 
had been granted exemption of duty since 
1923, the Tariff Board recommended that the 
duty should be entirely removed from the 
Tariff Schedule on the ground that the Company 
was practically the only purchaser of this raw 
material. 

Decision of the Government of India. —The 
Government of India accepted tho recommen¬ 
dation of the Tariff Board and effect was given 
to it in tho Indian Tariff Amendment Act, 
1929, which was passed by the Imperial Legis¬ 
lature in March, 1929. 

Manila Rope. —The applicants in this case 
were the three principal manufacturers of 
Manila rope in India, the Ganges Rope Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., the Shalimar Bope Works, ltd., 
and Messrs. W. H. Harton & Co. Their repre¬ 
sentations were the outcome of the fear which 
was entertained ol' the loss of business which 
might result from the establishment of Ixmdecl 
warehouses by shipping companies in India for 
the importation of all whips stores including 
Manila rope. The Tariff Board held that 
figures showing the proportion of the total 
Indian output of manila rope supplied to ship¬ 
ping companies, which in the previous three 
years had for the Ganges Rope Company been as 
fiigh as 67 per cent or two-thirds of the total 
output, showed that the loss resulting from the 
establishment of bonded warehouses might be 
serious and might affect even the very existence 
of the Indian industry. It, therefore, found 
that the reduction which would be necessary 


in the duty on manila hemp, the principal raw 
material used in the manufacture of manila 
rope, to secure tariff equality for the industry, 
was from 15 per cent, to 5 per cent. It further 
found, however, that some further relief was 
required to enable Indian manufacturers to 
compete on equal terms in the export market 
and recommended that the duty on manila 
hemp should be entirely removed. 

Decision of the Government of India. —In a 

Resolution issued on June 8th, 1929, the Govern¬ 
ment of India accepted in principle the recom¬ 
mendation of the Tariff Board that the duty on 
manila hemp should be entirely removed and 
expressed their intention of giving effect to it 
when financial considerations permitted. 

Printing type.—Applications in this case were 
received from a number of type foundries. The 
Tariff Board held that the figures of cost of 
manufacture of printing type showed that the 
Indian manufacturers was subject to a tariff 
inequality of a tout Rs. 3 per 100 lbs. in the case 
of type metal manufactured locally and Rs. 4 
per 100 lbs. in the case of imported type metal. 
It considered it necessary in devising measures 
for removing this inequality to adjust the 
duties so as to afford relief to type foundries 
which import type metal as well as those which 
manufacture it locally. It held that the only 
method of relief which would afford assistance 
to both classes of producers was an increase in 
the duty on printing type. A reduction in the 
duty on imported type metal would not benefit 
those who manufactured their own type metal 
whilst a reduction in the duties on the virgin 
metals used in the manufacture of the alloys 
employed in making type metal in Indian 
foundries would not merely fail to give relief 
to importers of type metal but would be open 
to serious objection from Indian metal interests. 
The Board, therefore, recommended that the 
duty on printing type should be fixed at a rato 
corresponding to the duty paid on imported type 
metal, the tariff inequality being higher in this 
case, further, in consideration of the rapid 
decline in the prices of German type, it con¬ 
sidered that the duty on printing type should 
be converted from an ad valorem to a specific 
duty. It estimated that the duty paid on 
imported type metal amounted to Rs. 5.51 
per 100 lbs. of printing type or 10£ pies per 
pound. A specific duty at this rate would be 
sufficient on the basis of present prices to remove 
tilt' tariff inequality. But it was of opinion 
that some allowance should be made for the 
possibility of a further immediate decline in the 
prices of German type which in the previous 
eighteen months hud declined by two to three 
annas per pound. On this ground, the Board 
recommended that a specific duty of one anna 
per pound should be levied oti printing type. 

Decision of Government of India —The 
Government of India accepted the recommen¬ 
dation of the Tariff Board and effect was given 
to it in the Indian Tariff Amendment Act, 1929, 
which was passed by the Imperial Legislature 
in March 1929. 

Other enquiries. —During the year, the Tariff 
Board completed its enquiry into the question 
of the removal of the import duties on 
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those chemicals which aro used as materials 
in Indian industries but its report has not yet 
been published. It also commenced an enquiry 
into the desirability in the national interest that 
step should be taken to encourage the produc¬ 
tion of salt in India suitable for consumption 
in those markets which are at present largely 
supplied from abroad and the measures, if any, 
which should be taken with that object. 

Import Tariff on Cotton Piecegoods and Ex¬ 
ternal competition in the Cotton Piecegoods Trade. 
—In July 1929, Mr. Cl. 8. Hardy, I.C.S., Col¬ 
lector of Customs, Calcutta, was directed by the 
Government of India to examine the possibility 
of substituting a system of specific duties for 
the existing system of ad valorem assessment 
of cotton piecegoods. He was also directed 
to ascertain and report what changes had 
taken place since the Indian Tariff Board 
(Cotton Textile Enquiry) reported in 1927, 
in the volume of imports, classes of goods 
imported and the extent and severity of external 
competition with the products of Indian mills. 
This enquiry, which -was completed in November, 
though not undertaken by the Indian Tariff 
Board is so closely connected with the work 
of the Board that its result may conveniently 
here be summarised. 

Classification of piecegoods- —Under this head 
Mr. Hardy’s main conclusions were that the 
revision of the statistical classifications of 
piecegoods is very urgently required as, so 
long as they remain in their present form, it is 
very difficult to gauge the progress of competi¬ 
tion. The first aim of the revision should be 
the removal of ambiguities from the headings. 
The second aim should be the unification of the 
systems of classification adopted in the various 
returns. At present there are at least five 
different systems in force. 

Production in India- —Under this head, Mr. 
Hardy found that the year 1927-28 typified the 
normal relations which might be expected 
between Bombay Island and other Indian 
centres of production when full working in 
Bombay is resumed. In that year, Bombay 
Island contributed 49 per cent, of the total 
Indian production of piecegoods, Ahmedabad 
22 per cent, other mills in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency and adjacent areas 21 per cent and the 
mills in other parts of India 8 per cent. Ahme¬ 
dabad is the principal centre for the production 
of dhuties though the production in Bombay 
Island has increased since the Tariff Board 
reported. The respective shares of Ahmedabad 
and Bombay in the dhuti output in 1927-28 
were 38 and 27. On the other hand, Bombay 
Island produced 61 per cent of the grey sheetings 
• output in 1927-28 and Ahmedabad only 18 
per cent. Only about one per cent of the 
cloth returned as grey or bleached by the 
Indian mills is bleached. About 90 per cent, 
of the bleached cloth is cloth with a coloured 
stripe or check, classified either as “ coloured 
striped saris and susis ” or as “coloured drills 
and jeans.” Of this Bombay Island and Ahme¬ 
dabad each produces about 100 million yards. 
Ahmedabad produces very little else in the 
way of coloured cloth, 80 per cent of the output 
of other coloured cloth being produced by 
Bombay. Calcutta is the principal market for 
grey cloth of Indian production, 90 per cent of 
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the dhuties and 65 per cent of other grey goods 
beiug sold cither on the Calcutta market or in 
the area served in respect of imports by Calcutta. 
On the other hand, less than 30 per cent, of the 
coloured goods produced in the Indian mills 
arc sold in the Calcutta area. Roughly 80 .per 
cent of the total output of piecegoods in the 
Indian mills and 75 per cent of the output 
of dhuties and sheetings are woven from counts 
below 25s. About 13 per cent of the dhuties 
and sheeting are woven from yarns 26s to 30s, 

9 per cent from 31s. to 40s. and 3 per cent 
from 41s. and over. Some progress has been 
made in the weaving of fine counts since the 
Tariff Board reported but the results are not 
very striking. 

The extent of external competition. —Under 
this head, Mr. Hardy found that the steady rise 
in imports from Japan during the last eight 
years has been the most prominent feature of the 
import trade. The progress made by Japan 
in this trade since the Tariff Board reported 
has been rapid and uninterrupted. The imports 
of dhuties from the United Kingdom have 
remained steady whilst the Indian mill pro¬ 
duction has increased. The two trades overlap 
only to a small extent in the region of medium 
counts and Ahmedabad is certainly not suffering 
from external competition in this trade. Bombay, 
on the other hand, competes with difficulty 
against Ahmedabad. Japan entered the dhuti 
trade seriously in 1925-26 and now provides 
about 10 per cent, of the imports. These 
consist almost entirely of dhuties woven from 
yarns above 30s. The most striking advanci 
made by Japan has been in shirtings. Progress 
in this line was at first at the expense of Lan¬ 
cashire and imports from the United Kingdom 
lia\e fallen to quite a small figure. In the last 
three years Japan has progressed at the expense 
of the Indian mills and the figures for the first 
half of 1929-30 when the imports from Japan 
and China were 149 million yards against 203 
million yards for the whole of 1928-29 and 84 
million yards for 1925-26 indicate the severity 
of the competition. The Bombay production 
of sheetings has fallen owing to the loss of over¬ 
seas markets to which Japan has now established 
direct sailings. The production of sheetings 
elsewhere in India has not been greatly affected 
but competition in heavy sheetings from Japan 
has reacted unfavourably on the sales of Indian 
sheetings. The Indian mills hold their own in the 
production of grey drills and jeans in which the 
demand is almost entirely for a heavy class of 
goods. There is little, if any, production of the 
finer classes of grey goods in India but imports 
which arc almost entirely from the United 
Kingdom have fallen off since the War. Japan 
has not seriously invaded the import trade in 
white goods, most of which remains in the hands 
of Lancashire. This trade consists largely of 
goods whose fineness is above the limit at which 
production from Indian cotton is possible. The 
increase in the imports of printed goods in the 
past three years, notably in drills and jeans 
from Japan, fancy prints and chintz from the 
United Kingdom and sheetings from Japan 
and Italy has been considerable. The printed 
drills and jeans are of fine quality and with the 
printed sheetings compete with Indian woven 
striped sheetings. Fancy prints and chintz 
do not compete with any Indian product. The 
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imports of dyed goods increased considerably in 
1026*27 but have remained at the same level 
since. The imports of coloured ivoven goods 
increased up to 1926-27 but have simce fallen 
off to a small extent. The principal competition 
in this line is from Japanese striped sheetings, 
twills and coarse drills, Mr. Hardy pointed 
out that only the roughest comparison between 
Indian and imported coloured cloth is possible 
owing to the extreme diversity of the trade and 
the ambiguity of the statistical headings. The 
maintenance of the export trade in Indian 
coloured cloth suggests, however, that compe¬ 
tition is not so severely felt as in grey goods. 
He found that there is very little direct com¬ 
petition in coloured goods between the United 
Kingdom and Indian mills. The only serious 
external competitor at present is Japan, though 
there is evidence that Italy may become a 
serious rival in the near future. 

The severity of external competition —Under 
this head, Mr. Hardy’s conclusion was that, if 
allowance were made for fluctuations in the 
price of raw cotton, there had been no general 
reduction in the price of Japanese cloth since 
the Tariff Board reported. Owing to the 
declining rates for raw cotton, the prices of 
both imported and local cloth fell appreciably 
during the four months from August to Novem¬ 
ber 1929. His examination of the comparative 
prices of Indian and Japanese goods showed 
that over a range of cloth in which the cost of 
raw cotton per pound of cloth does not vary 
appreciably, the severity of competition increases 
with the price. The coarser imported grey cloths 
constitute such a range and, in consequence, 
there is a limiting price below which imported 
cloth is apparently unable to compete. Thus 
the lowest market prices of imparted grey 
cloth in August 1929 were about 14 annas 
per pound in Bombay and about 13 % annas at 
other ports. The limiting prices for coloured 
cloths are higher than for grey goods indicating 
that in general competition in coloured goods 
is less severe than in grey goods. The fact 
that, area for area, fine cloth is often cheaper 
~han coarse cloth causes indirect competition 
between imported fine cloths and locally made 
coarse cloths. As regards competition from 
other textiles, Mr. Hardy found that artificial 
silk yarn is being used to an increasing extent 
in the weaving of striped cotton goods and the 
borders of dhuties. To this extent, artificial 
silk is an ally rather than a competitor of cotton. 
The imports of artificial silk cloth and of mixed 
cotton and artificial silk fabrics are In compe¬ 
tition with real silk goods rather than with 
cotton goods. 

The administrative aspect of the tariff on piece- 
.foods. —Mr. Hardy’s findings under this head wer • 
that specific duties are not necessarily simpler 
to administer than ad valorem duties. A check 
on value is often the most effective check on 
quantity available to the Customs officer. A 
classification depending on the actual counts 
of yarn from which a cloth has been woven is j 
not practicable. A system of specific duties, ! 
if it were to approximate in incidence to the I 
existing ad valorem duty, must involve the j 
imposition of a series of different rates on 
different classes of goods. Without allowing 
for the effect of sizing, it would be impossible 

& 

■(M 


i even by the indefinite multiplication of classes 
to avoid fairly wide variations of value In each. 
The smaller the number of classes, the more 
inequitable the incidence of the duty would be. 
The greater the number of classes, the greater 
the number of disputed “ border line cases ” 
that would arise. One effect of the division 
into classes would be the creation of a number of 
ranges of goods which cannot be profitably 
imported in competition with others more favou¬ 
rably treated by the new duties. The value of 
the trade marks applied to goods in these 
ranges would be greatly depreciated. 
Mr. Hardy's conclusion, therefore, was that on 
I administrative grounds a change from the 
existing ad valorem method of assessing duty 
was undesirable. 

The protective aspect of the tariff on piece- 
goods- Dealing with the tariff on piece goods in 
its protective aspect, Mr. Hardy pointed out that 
if a protective duty is intended to be prohibitive, 
the method of assessment is immaterial. It is 
merely necessary to fix the rates sufficiently 
high. The only other form of protective duty 
that need be considered is one that aims at 
equalisation of prices. In deciding what form 
of duty is most suitable for this purpose, it 
is necessary to take into account variatons In 
price over the range of articles to be subjected 
to the duty as well as fluctuations in price over 
a period of time. When fluctuations affect 
imported and local products alike, a specific 
duty is more effective than an ad valorem duty 
in allowing for them. For other fluctuations 
or for variations among different classes of goods, 
an ad valorem duty is the more effective. The 
decision must, therefore, be in favour of ad 
valorem duties unless it is feasible to select 
classes in which the range of prices is small. 
Mr. Hardy held that such a selection was not 
feasible except among certain very limited 
types of piece goods. The fact that very little 
grey cloth woven from yarns finer than 42s. 
is shipped in lengths of more than 24 yards 
could, however, be used to simplify the classi¬ 
fication of grey cloth for protective purposes. 
The factors contributing to variation in the 
price of dhuties are much more diverse than in 
the case of plain grey cloth and this, coupled 
with the fact that they are almost invariably 
packed in bales, leads to the conclusion that in 
is not possible to apply differential rates to 
dhuties. If it were desired to discriminate 
between coarse and fine coloured goods, an 
approximate division based on the price per 
pound would be the most convenient method. 
If a protective ad valorem duty were imposed 
on the cheaper type of goods and the present 
revenue duty were retained on more expensive 
goods, it would be both desirable and feasible 
to bridge the gap by a specific duty based on 
weight. In conclusion, Mr. Hardy pointed out 
that all the principal countries which have 
revenue tariffs have adopted ad valorem duties. 
The concentration of India’s foreign trade into 
the five great ports, which are also the principal 
markets for a large hinterland makes ad valorem 
duties and, in particular assessment on local 
market value workable whereas in countries with 
a large number of small ports, the market value 
system would be unworkable. There is very 
little trade in baled goods into the countries 
which have protective specific duties. 
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General import duties are levied for fiscal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
Industries. But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary in the interests of the 
country. Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free. Machinery, printing ma¬ 
terials, etc. are assessed at 2$ per cent, and iron 
and steel railway material and ships at 10 per 
cent. High duties are imposed on tobacco, 
liquors and matches. 

Re-Imports.—Articles of foreign produc¬ 
tion on which import duty has been once paid, 
if subsequently exported, are on re-import 
exempted from duty on the following condi¬ 
tions 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied— 

(1) of the identity of the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export; 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse¬ 
quent re-import; 

(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported for personal use, not mer¬ 
chandise for sale ; 

(5) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re-exported. 

Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
repairs done to the articles while abroad which 
should be declared by the person re-importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied to | 
him at the time of re-importation. 

To facilitate identification on re-importation 
an export certificate giving the necessary par¬ 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendered for examin¬ 
ation. 

This concession of free entry on re-importa¬ 
tion is not extended for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks.—When any goods, capable 
of being easily identified which have been im¬ 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have bfeen paid on importation, are re-exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- 
eights of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback : 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export be made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown by the records 
of the Custom House, or within such extended 


term as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being shown, 
in any case determines, provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 years. 

When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as if they had been so re-exported from the 
former port: 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Offlcer- 
in-Charge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta¬ 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on which they were first Imported into British 
India. 

No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re-export. 

No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out. 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
six months from the date of entry for ship¬ 
ment. 

Every person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export¬ 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed and are not Intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port; and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merchandise Marks.—Importers into India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with tho law and regulations relat¬ 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix IT 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and con¬ 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there¬ 
under. The following summary of the regula¬ 
tions in force does not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which Is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob¬ 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads:— 

1. Counterfeit trade marks; 

2. Trade descriptions that are false In res* 
pect of the country of origin; 

3. Trade descriptions that are false in other 
respects; and 

, 4. Lengths not properly stamped on piece 
goods. 
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Schedule II—(Import Tariff). 

Note 1.—In the expression “ ad valorem ” used in these Schedules the reference is tp “ real value ** 
as defined in Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 (VIII of 1878), unless an article 
has a tariff value assigned to it. 

N OTB 2.—Tariff valued heads are based on the ordinary trade description of each article and cover 
all reduced grades and mixtures unless they are separately provided for. 


Names of Articles. 

Per Vi 

I.~Food, Drink and Tobacco. 

FISH. 


Fish, Salted, wet or dry .. 

Indian 
maund of 

82£ lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 

Fish, excluding salted flsh (see Serial No. 1) 

.... A 

Fishmaws, including slngally and sozille, and 

® • • • 

sharkfins. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


l Currants . 

cwt. 

1 Fruits and Vegetables, all sorts, fresh, dried, 

.... „ 

salted or preserved not otherwise specified. 

Tariff values .— 


Almonds, without shell. 

cwt. 

„ kkgazi Persian in the shell 

ft 

,, in the shell Persian. 

»l 

Cashew or cajoo kernels not skinned 


Cocoanuts, Straits, Dutch East Indies and 

thousand. 

Siam. 


„ Maldives 


„ other . 


„ kernel (khopra). 

cwt. 

Dates, dry, In bags . 


„ wet, in bags, baskets and bundles .. 

M 

,, ,, packed in other receptacles .. 

11 

Figs, dried, Persian . 


.. European .. 

11 

Garlic . 


PiBtachio nuts . 

, (( 

Raisins, Red, Persian Gulf 

1 * 9 


Tariff 


Duty. 


Ad valorem 


Such rate or 
rates of duty 
not exceed¬ 
ing one 
rupee as the 
Governor- 
General in 
Council may, 
by notifica¬ 
tion in the 
Gazette oj 
India, from 
time to time 
prescribe.* 
15 per cent. 

15 „ „ 


Ad valorem. 


Rs. a. 


Re. 1-4. 

16 p^r cent. 


85 

0 

15 



72 

0 

15 



16 

0 

15 

11 

11 

32 

0 

15 



105 

0 

15 


30 

0 

15 



50 

0 

15 



17 

0 

15 

11 

10 

8 

15 



4 

11 

15 


' 

11 

4 

15 


>1 

10 

8 

15 


if 

18 

0 

15 

9 

65 

4 

0 

15 

15 

1. 


11 

8 

15 

>9 

>9 


* The rate on the 1st January, 1930 and until farther notice is annas 7£. 
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Names of Articles. 

Per 

TarifT 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


I.— Food, Drink and Tobacco— eontd. 

GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR. 


Rs. a. p. 


5 

Flour except sago flour. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


Tariff value — 

Cassava or Topioca flour 

Cwt. 

9 8 0 

15 ., „ 

0 

Grain and pulse, all sorts, including broken 
grains and pulse, but excluding flour (see Serial 
No. 6 and 7). 

.... 


Free* 

7 

Sago Fdouk . 

LIQUORS. 

.... 


Free. 

Rs. a. p. 

8 

Ale, Beer, Porter, Cider and other fermented 
liquors. 

Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles. 

.... 

0 8 0 

0 

Denatured spirit. 

Tariff value — 

.... 

Ad valorem 

7i per cent. 


Sprit from Java denatured before clearance 

Imperial 

gallons. 

110 

7$ » » 

10 

Perfumed spirits. ( 

Imperial 
gallon or 0 
quart bottles. 


Rs. 80 or 
15 per cent. 
Ad valorem 
whichever is 

11 

Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara¬ 
tions containing spirit— 



higher. 


(a) Entered in such a manner as to indicate 
that the strength is not to be tested. 

Ditto. 


Rs. 30 or 
15 per cent. 
Ad mlorem 
whichever is 
higher. 


(5) If tested . 

Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


Rs. 21-14 

1 and the duty 
to be In¬ 
creased or 
reduced in 
proport ion 
as the 

strength of 
the spirit 
exceeds or 
is less than 
London 
proof or 15 
per oent. 
Ad valorem, 
whichever is 
higher. 

12 

13 

Ail other sorts of Spirit •• •• .. 

Wines— 

Ditto 

.... 

Ditto. 

Ra. a. p; 


Champagne and all other sparkling wines not 
containing more than 42 per cent, of proof 
spirit. < 

Imperial 
gallon or 6 
mart bottles, 

• • • • 

9 0 0 


All other sorts of wines not containing more 
than 42 per cent, of proof spirit. 

Provided that all spariding and still wines con¬ 
taining more than 42 per cent, of proof spirit 
shall be liable to duty at the rate applicable 
to ” All other sorts of Spirit.*' 

Ditto. 


4 8 0 
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Names of Articles. 


Tariff D t 

Valuation. 


I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— eontd. 

PROVISIONS AND OILMAN’S STOKES. 

Provisions & Oilman's Stores, and Groceries, 
all sorts, excluding vinegar in casks (see Serial No. 
15). 

Tariff values.— 

Butter .. 

Cassava, Tapioca or Sago (whole) 

China preserves In syrup 


dry, candled.. 


canned fruit 


Cocum . • • • 

Ghi 

Vegetable product 


Vermlcelll,floiir,from China and the Far East 

»» ^ a® » »» », »> »» ,, 

i» n oe I, I, ,i i, ., ii 

Yeast, from 'China and the Far East 


lb. 

owt. 

Box of 6 
large or 12 
small ]ars. 
lb. 

case of 4 
dozen, 
cwt. 


15 Vinegar, In cask. 

SACCHARINE. 

16 SACCHARINE (except in tablets) ... 

17 SACCHARINE TABLETS 


Rs. a. p. 


Ad valorem 115 per cent. 


1 10 0 15 per cent* 

11 8 0 15 „ „ 

8 8 0 15 „ „ 


050 15 „ 

13 8 0 15 „ 

7 8 0 15 „ 

68 0 0 15 „ 

0 5 3 15 „ 

25 0 0 15 „ 

33 0 0 15 ,, 

20 0 0 15 ,, 

27 0 0 15 „ 

Ad valorem 2$ „ 


Rs. a. p. 

.... 6 0 0 

Ad valorem 15 per cent. 

or Rs. 5 per 
pound of 
Sacchar 1 n e 
Con tents, 
whichever is 
higher. 


18 Spices, all sorts— 

Tariff values .— 

Betelnuts (husked)— 

Raw, or boiled whole, from Goa .. 
m „ „ „ Straits. 

East Indies and Siam. 

Raw, whole, from Ceylon 
Raw, split (sun-dried) from Ceylon 
Boiled, split or sliced 

Cardamom seed. 

Chillies, dry . 

Cloves . 

„ exhausted . 

„ stems and heads 
„ In seeds, narlavang 
Ginger, dry 
Mace 

Nutmegs .. .. .. * 

„ in shell . 

Pepper, black. 

„ long. 

„ white. 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


18 0 0 15 per cent. 
15 12 0 15 „ 


20 0 0 15 
32 0 0 15 
25 0 0 15 
80 0 0 15 
24 0 0 15 
70 0 0 15 
12 8 0 15 
10 0 0 15 
20 0 0 15 
37 0 0 15 
1 14 0 15 
0 12 0 15 
0 7 0 15 
85 0 0 15 
92 0 0 15 
110 0 0 16 
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Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

I.—Food. Drink and Tobacco— eontd. 


Rs. a. p. 


SUGAR. 




COKPBOTIONXBT . 

.... 

Ad valorem 

30 per cent. 

Sugab, excluding confectionery (see Serial No. 19)- 



Rs. a. 

(1) Sugar, crystallised or soft 23 Dutch Stan¬ 
dard and above. 

cwt. 

.... 

4 8 

(2) Sugar, orystallised or soft inferior to 28 
Dutch Standard but not inferior to 8 
Dutch Standard. 

ft 


4 0 

(3) Sugar, below 8 Dutch Standard, molasses 
and sugar candy. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

25 per cent. 

Tariff values _ 




Molasses— 




(i) imported In bulk by tank steamer .. 

cwt. 

2 10 0 

25 „ 

( ii ) otherwise imported. 


3 2 0 

25 „ 

Sugar Candy. 

-- 

10 0 0 

25 „ „ 

TEA. 

Tea. 

• • • • 

Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 

Tariff values — 




Tea, black. 

lb. 

0 11 0 

15 „ „ 

„ green. 

»» 

0 14 0 

15 „ 

OTHER FOOD AND DRINK. 

i 



Coffee. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 „ , 

Tariff value _ 




Coffee, other than roasted or ground 

cwt. 

60 0 0 

15 „ „ 

HOPS. 

.... 

.... 

Free. 

SAIT, excluding Salt exempted under Serial No. 25 

Indian 
maund of 
82? lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


The rate at 
which excise 
duty la for 
the time be¬ 
ing leviable 
on salt manu¬ 
factured in 
tbe place 

where the 

import takes 
place.* 


The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1930 and until further notice is Rs. 1-4-0. 
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& 

1 

© 

GO 

Names of Articles* 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

25 

I.—-Food, Drink and Tobacco— contd. 

OTHER FOOD AND DRINK— contd. 

Sa.lt Imported Into British India and issued, in 

i 

Rs. a. p. 

Free. 

26 

accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use In any process of manufacture ; also salt 
imported into the port of Calcutta and issued 
With the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
to manufacturers of glazed stoneware ; also salt 
imported into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in curing fish in those provinces. (For 
the general duty on salt, see Serial No. 24.) 

All othbb sorts of food and drink not other- 


Ad valorem 

15 per cei t. 

27 

wise specified. 

TOBACCO. 

CIGARS . 

.... 

it 

75 „ „ 

28 

Cigarettes of value- 

fa) not exceeding Rs. 10-8 per thousand .. 

thousand. 


Rs. a. p 

7 0 0 


(b) exceeding Rs. 10-8 per thousand 

a 

.... 

10 8 0 

29 

Note. —For the purposes of this item, ‘value’ 
means real value as defined in Section 30 of 
the Sea Customs Act, 1878, provided that the 
amount to be deducted on account of duties 
payable on importation to determine the real 
value in accprdance with the provisions of 
olause (a) of the said Section shall be Rs. 7 per 
thousand. 

T obacco, unmanufactured. 

lb. 


18 0 

30 

All other sorts of Tobaooo, manufactured.. 


.... 

2 4 0 

31 

II.—Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 

COAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL. 

Coal, Cokb and Patbnt Furl. 

ton. 


0 8 0 

32 

GUMS, RESINS AND LAC. 

Stick or 8eed Lao. 



Free. 

33 

Gums, Resins and Lao, all sorts, not otherwise 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


specified ( see Serial No. 32). 

Tariff values .— 

Gambler, block and cube 

cwt. 

19 0 0 

15 „ „ 


„ in flakes or circular pieces 

Gum Ammoniac . 


50 0 0 

15 „ » 



35 0 0 

15 „ 


„ Arabic, other than ground 

„ Benjamin, ras. 


27 0 0 

15 ,, 



35 0 0 

1 5 t» a 


,, ,, cowrie.. . 


60 0 0 

15 tt a 


„ Bysabol (coarse myrrh) . 


29 0 0 

15 „ it 


„ Dammer (or Copal) . 


36 0 0 

15 tt a 


„ Ollbanum or frankincense 

f j 

11 0 0 

15 ,» it 


„ Persian (false) . 


13 0 0 

15 h f, 


Myrrh . 

M 

29 0 0 

15' it n 


Rosin . 

» 

16 0 0 

15 .. „ 
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Names of Articles. 



Tariff 

valuation. 



II.—Raw materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured— 

contd. 

HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 

34 Hinas ard Skins, raw or salted.. 

METALLIC ORES AND SCRAP IRON OR 
STEEL FOR RE-MANUFACTURE. 

35 Iron ok Steel, old.. 

Tariff value .— 

Iron or Steel, old . 

36 Metallic Ores, all sorts, except ochres and 

other pigment ores. 

OILS. 

37 Kerosene, also any mineral oil other than 

kerosene and motor spirit which has its 
flashing point below one hundred degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer by Abel’s close 
test. 

38 Motor Spirit . 

39 mineral Oil— 

(1) which has its flashing point at or above 

two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and is ordinarily used for 
the batching of jute or other fibre. 

(2) which has its flashing point at or above two 

hundred degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo¬ 
meter, and is such as is not ordinarily 
used for any other purpose than for 
lubrication; 

(3) which has its flashing point at or above one 

hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and is such as is not 
ordinarily used except as fuel or for 
some sanitary or hygienic purposes. 

Tariff value.— 

| Mineral oil which has its flashing point at or 
I above one hundred and fifty degrees of 

Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and is such as is 
not ordinarily used except as fuel or for 
some sanitary or hygienic purposes if im¬ 
ported in bulk. 

40 All sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and ve¬ 

getable non-essential oils not otherwise speci¬ 
fied (see Serial Nos. 37, 38 and 39) . 

Tariff Values .— 

Cassia oil . 

Citronella oil. 

Cocoanut oil. 

Kajiputty oil. 

Linseed oil, raw or boiled . 

Peppermint oil. 

SEEDS. 

41 Oil-seeds, imported into British India by sea 

from the territories of any Prince or Chief 
In India. 

42 seeds, all sorts not otherwise specified .. 


Imperial 

gallon. 


Ad valorem 10 per cent. 


Rs. a. p. 
0 2 6 


Imperial 

gallon. 


cwt. 

lb. 

Imperial 

gallon. 

lb. 


Ad valorem 71 per cent. 


45 0 0 71 


Ad valorem 15 y 


2 8 0 16 „ „ 

1 12 2 15 „ „ 

26 0 0 15 „ 

1 12 0 15 „ 

3 0 0 15 „ „ 

« 0 0 15 „ 


Ad valorem |i5 percent. 
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Serial No. 

Namei o t Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty; 

43 

11.—Raw materials and produce and arti¬ 
cles mainly unmanufactured— contd. 

TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX. 

tallow . 


Rs. a. p. 

Free. 

44 

All sorts of stearine, wax, grease and animal fat 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


not otherwise specified. 

Tariff values .— 

Mineral grease. 

lb. 

0 3 6 

15 per cent. 


Vegetable wax. 

cwt. 

55 0 0 

15 u »> 

45 

TEXTILE MATERIALS. 

Cotton, raw. 



Free. 

46 

Textile Materials, the following 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


Silk waste, and raw silk including cocoons, raw 
flax, hemp, jute and all other unmanufactured 
textile materials not otherwise specified. 

Tariff values .— 

Coir fibre . 

cwt. 

9 0 0 

15 ,, „ 


Hemp, raw . 

„ 

30 0 0 

15 „ „ 


Silk, raw— 

(a) Bokhara. 

lb. 

12 0 0 

15 ,, „ 


(b) Chinesa— 

Mathow .. 


4 8 0 

15 „ „ 


Panjam. 


3 0 0 

15 „ „ 


White Shanghai, Thonkoon or Duppion 


4 0 0 

15 „ „ 


,, ,, other kinds .. 


6 0 0 

15 ,, „ 


,, other kinds . 

f , 

6 8 0 

15 „ „ 


Yellow Shanghai . 


5 8 0 

15 „ „ 


,, other kinds 


6 0 0 

15 „ „ 


(c) Persian .. .. .. .. 


8 0 0 

15 „ „ 


(a) Siam 

„ 

5 12 0 

15 „ „ 

47 

J 

Wool, raw, and wool-tops .. 



Free. 

48 

WOOD AND TIMBER. 

Firewood. 


Ad valorem 

2J per cent, 

40 

Wood and Timber, all sorts, not otherwise speci¬ 

.... 

tl 

15 „ 


fied, including all sorts of ornamental wood. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Canes and Rattans . 


t> 

15 „ , 


Tariff values.— 

Canes— 

Malacca . 

100 pieces. 

24 0 0 

15 ,, „ 


Chimity . 

11 0 0 

15 „ „ 


Tries. 


8 0 0 

15 „ „ 


Root Moonah . 


26 0 0 

15 „ „ 


Mannu. 


18 0 0 

15 „ „ 


Polo, all kinds . 

cwt. 

45 0 0 

15 „ „ 


Tohite .. 

27 8 0 

15 „ 
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j Serial No 1 

Names of Articles 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty, 


II.— Raw materials and produce and art|. 
des mainly unmanufactured— eontd. 

MISCELLANEOUS— contd . 

Rattans— 


Rs. a. p. 

15 per oent; 


Chair 

cwt. 

20 8 0 


Basket . 


10 8 0 

15 „ 


Outers . 


75 0 0 

15 „ „ 


Innerfl . 

tt 

53 0 0 

15 „ „ 

51 

Cowries and Shblls . 

Tariff values .— 

cwt. 

Ad valorem 

15 „ „ 


Cowries, bazar, common 

6 0 0 

15 „ 


,, yellow, superior quality 

it 

8 0 0 

15 „ 


,, Maidive . 

,, 

21 0 0 

15 „ 


„ Sankhli . 

,, 

100 0 0 

15 it 


Mother-of-pearl, nacre .. 

,, 

22 0 0 

15 „ 


Nakhla .. 

,, 

120 0 0 

15 „ 


Tortois -shell. 

lb. 

10 0 0 

15 „ 


,, nakh . 

99 

2 0 0 

15 tt tt 

52 

Ivory, unmanufactured. 

Tariff values .— 

cwt. 

Ad valorem 

15 „ 


Elephants’ grinders 

300 0 0 

15 „ 


Elephant’s tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), each exceeding 20 lb. in weight, 
and hollows, centres and points each weigh¬ 
ing 10 lb. and over . 

Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), not less than 10 lb. and not 
exceeding 20 lb. each, and hollows, centres 
and points, each weighing less than 10 lb. 

Elephants’ tusks, each less than 10 lb. (other 
than hollows, centres and points). 

99 

850 0 0 

1 

15 „ n 


9 f 

700 0 0 

15 ii ,f 


99 

400 0 0 

15 „ 


Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less' than 4 
lbs. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 3 lbs. 
and under 4 lbs. 

•> 

275 0 0 

15 „ „ 


•• 

220 0 0 

15 ii >t 


Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than 3 lbs. 

99 

130 0 0 

15 „ 

53 

54 

Manures, all sorts, Including animal tones and 
the following chemical manures:—Basic slag, 
nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, muriate of 
potash, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, 
kainit salts, carbo lime, urea, nitrate of lime, 
calcium cyanamide, mineral phosphates ana 
mineral superphosphates. * 

Precious Stones, unset and imported uncut, and 
Pearls, unset. 


1 

Free* 

55 

56 

57 

Precious Stones, unset and imported cut (see 
Serial No. 54). 

Pulp op wood, rags and other paper-making 
materials. 

Rubber stumps, rubber seeds and raw rubber .. 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

Free. 

, 58 

All other raw materials and produce and articles 
mainly unmanufactured, not otherwise sped- 
fled.f 


Ad valorem 

15*per cent. 


• Under Government of India, (Central Revenues) Notification No. 26, dated the 5th May 1928, 
the following chemicals manure, namely, ammonium phosphate*, is exempt from payment oi Impor* 
duty. . 

t Under Government of India, Notification No. 4317, dated the 2nd July 1921, unmanufactured, 

UIjm ia nwimnf # nm nauffldiit nf Wnnni 4 rl 11 ft? 















[serial No. 

( 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II—(Import Tariff )-continued. 


Names of Articles. 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured. 


'69 Apparel, including drapery, boots and shoes and 
military and other uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrements 
exempted from duty under Serial No. 60 and 
gold and silver thread and articles made of silk 
or silk mixtures. 

60 Uniforms and Accoutrements appertaining 
thereto imported by a public servant for his 
personal use. ! 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


ARMS ; AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES. 

61 Subject to the exemptions specified in Serial 
No. 64.— 


^1) Firearms, including gas and air guns, gas 
and air rifles and gas and air pistols, not 
otherwise specified (see Serial Nos. 65 and 
165.) 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single or 

double. 

(3) Main springs and magazine springs for 

firearms, including gas guns, gas rifles 
and gas pistols. 

(4) Gun stocks and breech blocks 

(5) Revolver-cylinders, for each cartridge they 

will carry. 

(6) Actions (including skeleton and waster) 

breech bolts and their heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks for muzzle loading arms. 

(7) Machines for making, loading, or closing 

cartridges for rifled arms. 

(8) Machines for capping cartridges for rifled 

arms. 

62 Gunpowder for cannons, rifles, guns, pistols and 

sporting purposes. 

63 SUBJECT TO THE EXEMPTIONS SPECIFIED in Serial 

No. 64 all articles other than those specified in 
Serial Nos. 61, 65 and 165 which are arms or 
parts of arms within the meaning of the Indian 
Arms Act, 1878 (excluding springs used for 
air-guns which are dutiable as hardware under 
Serial No. 84), all tools used for cleaning or 
putting together the same, all machines for 
making, loading, closing or capping cartridges 
for arms other than rifled arms and all other 
sorts of ammunition and military stores, and ' 
any articles which the Governor-General in 1 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette J 
of India, declare to be ammunition or military I 
stores for the purposes of tfa is Act. 


Ad valorem 30 per ce nt * 


or 30 per cent, ad valor ern > 
whichever is higher. 
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Karnes of Artloles. 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 

ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES— eontd. 

The following Arms, Ammunition and Military 
Stores:— 

(a) Articles falling under the 3rd, 4 th, 6th, 7th 
or 8th subhead of Serial No. 61, when 
the y appertain to a firearm falling under 
that item and are fitted into the same 
case with such firearms. 

( b) Arms forming part of the regular equip¬ 

ment of a commissioned or gazetted 
officer in His Majesty's Service entitled 
to wear diplomatic, military, naval, 
Royal Air Force or police uniform ; 

(c) A revolver and an automatic pistol and 

ammunition for such revolver and pistol 
up to a maximum of 100 rounds per 
revolver or pistol (i) when accompanying 
a commissioned officer of His Majesty's 
regular forces or of the Indian Auxiliary 
Force or the Indian Territorial Force or a 
Gazetted Police Officer, or (ii) certified 
by the commandant of the corpB to which 
such Officer belongs, or, in the case of an 
Officer not attached to any Corps, by the 
Officer Commanding the Station or Dls- 
trict in which such Officer is serving, or in 
the case of a Police Officer, by an Ins¬ 
pector-General or Commissioner of 
Police, to be imported by the Officer for 
the purpose of his equipment; 

(d) Swords for presentation as Army or 

I Volunteer Prizes; 

(#) Arms, ammunition, and Military Stores 
I Imported with the sanction of the Govern¬ 

ment of India for the use of any portion 
of the Military Forces of a State In India 
being a unit notified in pursuance of the 
first Schedule to the Indian Extradition 
Act, 1903. 

t/) Morris tubes and patent ammunition im¬ 
ported by Officers Commanding British 
and Indian Regiments or Volunteer 
Corps for the instruction of their men. 

Ornamental Arms of an obsolete pattern possess¬ 
ing only an antiquarian value; masonic and 
theatrical and fancy dress swords, provided 
they are virtually useless for offensive or defen¬ 
sive purposes; and dcht intended exclusively 
for domestic, agricultural and Industrial 
purposes. 

Explosives, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast¬ 
ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
rite, blastingtonite, and all other sorts, includ¬ 
ing detonators and blasting fuse. 


Ad valorem-, 15 per celitj 




Serial No 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II—(Import Tariff)— continued. 


Names 0! Articles. 


Tariff 
\ aluation. 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contf. 

CHEMICALS, DEUGS AND MEDICINES. 

67 Anti-plague serum . 

68 Bleaching Paste and bleaching powder 

60 Copperas, green . 


Tariff value .— 

Copperas, green, if imported in bulk.. 
70 Opium and its alkaloids and their derivatives 


71 CINCHONA Bark and the alkaloids extracted 
therefrom including Quinine and alkaloids 
derived from other sources which are cherai 
cally identical with alkaloids extracted from 
cinchona bark. 


cwt. 

seer of 80 
tolas. 


72 Magnesium chloride . 

73 Sulphur . 

74 Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 

otherwise specified. 

Tariff values .— 

Alkali, Indian (sajji-khar) . 

Alum (lump). 

Ammonia gas, anhydrous . 

Ammonium carbonate or bicarbonate 
Ammonium chloride— 

Muritate of Ammonia, crystalline 
Salammoniac, sublimed 
Other sorts, including compressed 
Arsenic (China mansil) 

Calcium carbide . 

„ chloride 

Carbonic acid gas . 

Chlorine. 

Copper sulphate . 

Epsom salts . 

Peppermint crystals. 

Potassium bichromate. 

Soda, ash, including calcined natural soda 
and manufactured sesqui-carbonates. 

Soda Caustic flake . 

„ „ powdered. 

„ „ solid . 

crystals . 

Sodium, bicarbonate. 

„ bichro . 

Sodium silicate (in liquid form) 

„ Sulphide . 

Trona or natural soda uncalcined 

Asafcetida (hing) . 

„ coarse (hingra) . 


Ei. a. p. 


Ad valorem 24 per cent. 


1 0 0 2 },, 

Es. 24 or 15 
per cent, ad 
valorem , 
whichever 
is higher. 
Free. 


Ad valorem. 15 percent. 


3 8 0 15 

6 4 0 15 
0 10 0 15 

25 0 0 15 

16 0 0 15 
25 0 0 15 

17 8 0 15 
80 0 0 15 
16 0 0 15 

4 4 0 15 
0 3 0 15 
0 4 6 15 

20 0 0 15 
3 4 0 15 

0 15 0 15 
28 0 0 15 

6 0 0 15 

14 0 0 15 
14 8 0 15 
10 8 0 15 

7 0 0 15 

7 12 Q 15 
23 0 0 15 

8 0 0 15 
8 0 0 15 
3 8 0 15 

100 0 0 15 
30 0 0 15 
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Customs tariff. 

Schedule II.—(Import Tarltt)— continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Tariff iw.. 

Valuation. Dat ' * 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 

CHEMICALS DRUGS AND MEDICINES— eontd. 

Tariff value — eontd. 

Banslochan (bamboo camphor). 

Calumba root . 

Camphor, refined, other than powder .. 

,, powder, other than synthetic .. .. j 

,, synthetic, tablets and slabs 

Camphor, synthetic, powder . 

Cassia lignea . 

China root (Chobchini) rough. 

,, „ ,, scraped 

Cubebs . 

Ga Ian gal, China. 

Salep . 

Storax, liquid (rose mellos or salaras) 

CONVEYANCES. 

75 Coal tubs, tipping wagons and the like conve¬ 
yances designed for use on light rail track, if 
adapted to be worked by manual or animal 
labour and if made mainly of iron or steel; and 
component parts thereof made of iron or steel— 

(a) if of British manufacture .. .. 


( b ) if not of British manufacture 


70 Conveyances not specified in Serial No. 75, 
namely, tramcars, motor-omnibuses, motor- 
lorries, motor vans, passenger lifts, carriages, 
carts, jinrlkshas, bath-chairs, perambulators, 
trucks, wheelbarrows, bicycles, tricycles and 
all other sorts of conveyances not otherwise 
specified, and component parts and accessories 
I thereof, except such parts and accessories of the 
motor vehicles above-mentioned as are also 
adapted for use as parts or accessories of motor 
cars, motor cycles or motor scooters (see Serial 
No. 77). 

77 Motor cars, motor cycles, aud motor scooters, 
and articles (other than rubber tyres and tubes) 
adapted for use as parts and accessories thereof: 
provided that such articles as are ordinarily also 
used for other purposes than as parts and acces¬ 
sories of motor vehicles included in this item or 
in Serial No. 79 shall be dutiable at the rate of 
duty specified for such articles. 


Rs. a. p. 


1 2 0 15 per cent 
13 4 0 15 „ 

1 14 0 15 

1 10 0 16 
1 13 0 15 
1 6 0 15 
16 0 0 15 
19 0 0 15 
23 0 0 15 
05 0 0 15 
10 8 0 15 
245 0 0 15 
30 0 0 15 


Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher 

.. Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem , 
whichever, 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 16 
per ton. 

Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


Ad valorem 20 per cent. 
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Customs Tariff. 

Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—continued, 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


78 


79 

80 
81 
82 


83 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 

CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS. 

The following Agricultural Implements, namely, 
winnowers, threshers, mowmg and reaping 
machines, binding machines, elevators, seed and 
corn crushers, chaff-cutters, root-cutters, 
ensilage-cutters, horse and bullock gears, 
ploughs, cultivators, scarifiers, harrows, clod- 
crushers, seed-drills, hay-tedders, hay presses, 
potato diggers, latex spouts, spraying machines, 
beet pullers, broadcast seeders, corn pickers, 
com shelters, culti-packers, drag scrappers, 
stalk cutters, huskers and shredders, potato 
planters, lime sowers, manure spreaders, listers, 
soil graders and rakes; also agricultural 
tractors; also component parts of these imple¬ 
ments, machines or tractors, provided that they 
can be readily fitted into their proper places in 
the implements, machines or tractors for which 
they are imported, and that they cannot ordi¬ 
narily be used for purposes unconnected with 
agriculture. * 

Articles plated with gold and silver excluding 
surgical instruments, t 

Clocks and Watches and parts thereof 

Cutlery, excluding plated cutlery(«ee Serial No.79). 

The following Dairy Appliances, namely, cream 
separators, milking machines, milk sterilizing or 
pasteurizing plant, milk aerating and cooling 
apparatus, churns, butter dryers, and butter 
workers; also component parts of these ap¬ 
pliances, provided that they ea. be readily fitted 
into their proper places in the appliances for 
which they aro imported, and that they cannot 
ordinarily be used for other than dairy purposes. 

Electrical Control Gear and Transmission 
Gear, namely, switches, fuses and current- 
breaking devices of all sorts and descriptions, 
designed for use in circuits of less than ten am¬ 
peres and at a pressure not exceeding 250 volts, 
and regulators for use with motors designed to 
consume less than 187 watts; bare or insulated 
copper wires and cables, any one core of which 
has a sectional area of less than one-eightieth 
part of a square inch, and wires and cables of 
other metals of not more than equivalent con¬ 
ductivity; and line insulators, including also 
cleats, connectors, leading in tubes and the like, 
of types and sizes such as are ordinarily used in 
connection with the transmission of power for 
other than industrial purposes, and the fittings 
thereof, t 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


Free. 


30 per cent. 

30 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
Free. 


15 per cent. 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 33, 
dated the 13th July, 1929, the following agricultural machines, namely, powder-blowers and white 
ant exterminating machines, are exempt from payment of import duty. 

t Under the Government of India, Finance department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 18 
dated the 30th March 1929, articles of imitation jewellery (including buttons and other fasteners), 
which consist of, or include, base metal plated with gold or silver and in which the proportion of 
precious metal to total metallic cohtents is less than 1*6 per cent., are liable to duty at 15 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

1 Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notifications No. 15, 
dated the 30th March, 1929, insulated copper cables containing pilot cores (but no power cores) 
of a sectional area of less than one-eightieth part of a square inch are exempt from,payment of duty 
or are liable to duty at 6 per cent, ad valorem according as they would have been assessable under 
Serial No. 96 or 99B if they had had no core of less than the said sectional area. 
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Sol 

1*1 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 
Valuation. 

Duty. 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — eontd. 


Rs. a. p. 



CUTLERY, HARDWARE,IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS — eontd. 




84 

Hardware, ironmongery and tools, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


Tariff value. 

Crown corks. 

gross 

0 13 0 

15 per cent. 

85 

Instruments, apparatus and appliances, im¬ 
ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggage and in actual use by him in the exercise 
of his profession or calling. 



Free. 

80 

Musical Instruments and parts thereof 


Ad valorem 

30 per cent. 

87 

Telegraphic Instruments and apparatus, and 
parts thereof imported by, or under the orders 
of a Railway Administration. 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 

88 

Water-lifts, sugar-mills, oil-presses, and parts 
thereof, when constructed so that they can be 
worked by manual or animal power. 


.... 

Free. 

89 

All other sorts of implements, instruments, appa¬ 
ratus and appliances (including plated surgical 
instruments) and parts thereof, not otherwise 
specified, f 

j 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


DYES AND COLOURS. 




90 

Dyes derived from coal-tar and coal-tar deriva¬ 
tives used in any dyeing process. 

.... 


Free. 

91 

Dyeing and Tanning Substances, all sorts not 
otherwise specified and paints and colours and 
painters’ materials, all sorts. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


Tariff values. 

Avar bark 

Cochineal 

Gallnuts, Persian 

Gamboge 

Turmeric 

Vermillion, Canton. 

cwt. 

lb. 

cwt. 

lb. 

cwt. 

box of 90 
bundles. 

4 8 0 
1 12 0 
40 0 0 
2 2 0 
25 0 0 
240 0 0 

15 per cent. 
15 

15 

15 

15 

15 „ 


FURNITURE, CABINET WARE AND MANU¬ 
FACTURES OF WOOD. 




92 

Furniture, Cabinetware and all other manufac¬ 
tures of wood not otherwise specified. 

.... 

A'd valorem 

15 per cent. 


f Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 90-1— 
Cus.-25, dated the 28th February 1925, apparatus for wireless telegraphs designed either for 
transmission or reception whether by telegraphy or telephony (Including component parts of such 
apparatus which are essential for its working and have been given for that purpose some special 
shape or quality which would not be essential for their use for any other purpose), when imported in 
accordance with the orders for the time being governing the importation of such apparatus, is liable 
to duty at per cent, ad valorem, 















Serial No. 


Custom Tariff, 

Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)— entimed. 


Names of Articles* 


Tariff 

Valuation, 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 


GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE. 

93 Glass and Glassware, lacquered ware, earthen¬ 
ware, china and porcelain; all sorts except glass 
bangles and beads and false pearls (see Serial 
No. 94). 


Rs a. p. 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


Tariff values. 


Aerated water bottles, empty— 


Codd's pattern— 
Under 10 ozs. 


28 0 0 15 per cent. 

29 0 0 15 „ 

32 0 0 15 „ 


Crown cork pattern— 

7 ozs. and under. 

Over 7 ozs. up to and including 10 ozs. 


17 0 0 15 
19 0 0 15 


22 0 0 15 


94 Glass bangles and beads and false pearls 


Ad valorem 30 per cent. 


Tariff values. 
Glass Bangles 


Nimuchi and pasalal .. 

Bracelet, Jadl and fancy, all kinds 
Rajawarakh, all kind£ , . 


2 0 0 30 per cent. 


Hollow or tube all colours .. . 

Sonerikada (golbala)— 

Containing gold-in their composition. 


doz. pairs. 


0 2 6 30 per cent. 


1 0 0 30 „ 
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Tariff 


Names of Articles, 

Per 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 


HIDES AND SKINS AND LEATHER, 

95 Hides and Skins not otherwise specified, Leather .... Ad valorem 15 per cent, 
and Leather Manufactures, all sorts, not other¬ 
wise specified. 


MACHINERY. 

96 Machinery, namely, such of the following articles .... ...« Free. 

as are not otherwise specified :— 

(1) prime-movers, boilers, locomotive en¬ 
gines and tenders for the same, portable 
engines (including power-driven road rol¬ 
lers, fire engines and tractors), and other 
machines in which the prime-mover is not 
separable from the operative parts ; 

(2) machines and sets of machines to be work¬ 
ed by electric, steam, water, fire or other 
power, not being manual or animal labour, 
or which before being brought into use 
require to be fixed with reference to other 
moving parts; 

(3) apparatus and appliances, not to be operated 
by manual or animal labour, which are 
designed for use in an industrial system as 
parts indispensablo for its operation and 
have been given for tliat purpose some 
special shape or quality which would not 
be essential for their use for any other pur¬ 
pose ; 

(4) control gear, self-acting or otherwise, and 
transmission-gear designed for use with any 
machinery above specified, including belt¬ 
ing of all materials (other than cotton, hair 
and canvas ply) and driving chains, but 
excluding driving ropes not made of cotton; 

(5) bare hard-drawn electrolytic copper wires 
and cables and other electrical wires and 
cables, insulated or not; and poles, troughs, 
conduits and insulators designed as parts 
of a transmission system, and the fittings 
thereof. 

Note.—T he term “ industrial system ” used in 
sub-clause (3) means an installation 
designed to be employed directly in the 
performance of any process, or series 
of processes necessary for the manu¬ 
facture production or extraction of any 
commodity. 
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Customs Tariff\ 
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Tariff 


Serial 

Names of Artiolos. 

Per 

Valuation. 

Duty, 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufa ctured— contd . 


MACHINERY — contd. 


97 


The following textile machinery and apparatus by 
whatever power operated, namely, healds, heald 
cords and heald knitting needles; reeds and I 
shuttles; warp and weft preparation machinery 
and looms; bobbins and pirns; dobbies; Jac¬ 
quard machines ; Jacquard harness linen cords; 
Jacquard cards; punching plates for Jacquard 
cards; warping mills ; multiple box sleys ; solid 
border sleys; tape sleys; swivel sleys; tape 
looms; wool carding machines ; wool spinning 
machines ; hosiery machinery ; coir mat shearing 
machines; coir fibre willowing machines; heald 
knitting machines; dobby cards; lattices and 
lags for dobbies; wooden winders ; silk looms; 
silk throwing and reeling machines ; cotton yam 
reeling machines; sizing machines; doubling 
machines; silk twisting machines; cone winding 
machines; piano card cutting machines; harness 
building frames; card lacing frames ; drawing 
and denting hooks ; sewing thread balls making 
machines; cumbli finishing machinery; hank 
boilers; cotton carding and spinning machines; 
mail eyes, lingoes, comber boards and comber 
board frames; take-up motions; temples and 
pickers; picking bands ; picking sticks; printing 
machines; roller cloth; clearer cloth; sizing 
flannel; and roller skins. 


98 Printing and Lithographic Material, namely: 
presses, lithographic plates, composing sticks, 
chases, imposing tables, lithographic stones, 
stereo-blocks, wood blocks, half-tone blocks, 
electrotype blocks, roller moulds, roller frames 
and stocks, roller composition, standing screw 
and hot presses, perforating machines, gold 
blocking presses, galley presses, proof presses, 
arming presses, copper plate printing presses, 
rolling presses, ruling machines, ruling pen 
making machines, lead cutters, rule cutters, slug 
cutters, type casting machines, type setting and I 
casting machines, rule bending machines, rule 
mitreing machines, bronzing machines, stereoty¬ 
ping apparatus, paper folding machines, and 
paging machines, but excluding ink and paper.* 

99 Component Parts of Machinery, as defined in Serial 
Nos. 96, 97 and 98, namely, such parts only as 
are essential for. the working of the machine or 
apparatus and have been given for that purpose 
some special shape or quality which would not 
be essential for their use for any other purpose : 


Free. 


Free. 


Free, 


* Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notifications No. 43, 
dated the 26th August 1928, and No. 46, dated the 15th September 1928, the following printing 
material, namely, process blocks and highly polished copper or zinc sheets specially prepared for 
making process blocks, and paper in rolls with side-perforations to be used after further perfor¬ 
ation for type-casting, are exempt from payment of import duty* 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)— continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

MA CH JNERY— concld. 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 
parts of the machine to which they belong if 
they are essential to its operation and are import¬ 
ed with it in such quantities as may appear to 
the Collector of Customs to be reasonable. 

09A Cotton, hair and canvas ply belting tor machinery.. 

99JB Rubber-IiibiiJated Copper Wires and Cables, no 
core of whic h has a sectionai area of less 
than one-eightieih part of a square inch, 
whether made with any additional insulating or 
covering material or not. 

100 Machinery and component parts thereof, meaning 
machines or parts of machines to be worked by 
manual or animal labour, not otherwise sped fled 
and any machines (except such as are designed 
to be used exclusively in industrial processes) 
which require for their operation less than one 
quarter of one brake-horse-power. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL. 

lOlAjlRON alloys. 

101b Iron angle, channel and tee— 

(a) fabricated, all qualities— 

(i) of British manufacture •• 


(ii) not of British manufacture 


I ( b) not fabricated, kinds other than galvanized, 
tinned or lead-coated and other than Crown 
or superior qualities— 

(i) of British manufacture. 

(ii) not of British manufacture 

101c Iron angle, channel and tee not otherwise speci¬ 
fied (see Serial No. 1016). 

Tariff values .— 

Angle, channel ana tee— 

Crown and superior qualities, not fabricated 

Other kinds, not fabricated, if galvanized, 
tinned, or lead-coated. 


Ad valorem 5 per cent* 


Ad valorem 10 per cent. 


Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem , 
whichever 
is higher. 

Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem , 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 15 
per ton. 


Rs. a. p. 
19 0 0 


Ad valorem 10 per cent. 


200 0 0 10 per cent. 
200 0 0 10 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)— continued. 


Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty- 

101 

D 

III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL— contd. 

Iron, common bar not galvanized, tinned or lead- 
coated if not of any shape and dimension speci¬ 
fied in clause (a) or clause ( c ) of Serial No 10‘2c— 
(i) of British manufacture 

ton. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

26 0 0 


(it) not of British manufacture 

>> 


37 0 0 

101E 

Iron bar and rod not otherwise specified (see 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 


Serial No. lOld). 

Tariff values .— 

Bar and rod— 

Qualities superior to Grade A of the British 

ton. 

350 0 0 

10 


Engineering Standard Association. 

Grade A of the British Engineering Stand¬ 
ard Association and Crown quality and 
intermediate qualities— 

Over i inch in diameter or thickness.. 


190 0 0 

10 


4 inch and under in diameter or thick- 

„ 

220 0 0 

10 „ 


ness. 

Common, if galvanized, tinned, or lead- 


200 0 0 

10 

1Q1F 

coated. 

Iron pio .. . 


Ad valorem 

10 


Tariff value. — 

Iron, pig . 

ton. 

73 0 0 

10 

101G 

Iron rice bowls . 


Ad valorem 

10 ,, 


Tariff value. — 

Iron rice bowls . 

cwt. 

19 0 0 

10 

102a 

Steel, angle and tee if galvanized, tinned or lead- 


Ad valorem 

10 


coated. 

Tariff value. — 

Angle and tee, if galvanized, tinned or lead- 

! 

ton. 

205 0 0 

10 ,i 

102b 

coated, not fabricated. 

Steel, angle and tee, not otherwise specified (see 
Serial No. 102a) and beam, channel, zed, trough 
and piling— 

(a) fabricated— 

(i) of British manufacture. 

ton. 


Rs. 21 or 17 


(it) not of British manufacture 



per cent, ad 
valorem, 
whichever 
is higher. 

Rs. 21 or 17 


* 

(6) not fabricated— 

(i) of British manufacture. 



per cent, ad 
valorem, 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 15 
per ton. 

Rs. a. p. 
10 0 0 


(it) not of British manufacture 

” 

.... 

30 0 0 
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I 


Names of Articles. 


102C 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL— conid. 

Steel, bar and rod, the following kinds— 


(a) shapes specially designed for the reinforce¬ 
ment of concrete, if the smallest dimension 
is under £ inch ; 


(b) all shapes and sizes, if— 


(i) of alloy, crucible, shear, blister or tub 
steel, or 

( ii ) galvanized or coated with other metals, 
or 

(Hi) planished or polished including bright 
steel shafting; 

(c) other qualities, if of any of the following 
shapes and sizes— 


(i) rounds under $ inch diameter. 


(ii) squares under £ inch side. 

(in) flats, if under 1 inch wide and not over 
i inch thick, 

(iv) flats not under 8 inches wide and not 
over £ inch thick, 

(v) ovals, if the dimension of the major axis 
is not less than twice that of the minor 
axis, 

(vi) all other shapes, any size. 

Tariff values .—* 

Bar and rod—- 

Galvanized or coated with other metals, all 
shapes and sizes. 


Per 


ton. 


Tariff 

'Valuation. 


Duty. 


Rs. a. p. 

Ad valorem 


10 per cent 


10 per cent. 


102d 


Planished or polished, including bright steel 
shafting, all shapes and sizes. 


Steel, bar and rod, not otherwise specified (see 
Serial No. 102c)— 


O') of British manufacture 

(ii) not of British manufacture .. 

102b| Steel (other than bars), alloys, crucible, shear, 
blister and tub. 

102f| Steel (other thaii bats) made for springs and cut¬ 
ting tools by any process. 

102a Steel, ingots, blooms and billets, and slabs of a 
I thickness of 1 j- inches or more. 


ton. 


215 0 0 


Ad valorem 


10 


Rs. a. p. 
26 0 0 

37 0 0 

|10 per cent. 

10 

10 


26 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)— continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


102 

H 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL— contd. 

Steel Structures, fabricated partially or wholly, 
not otherwise specified, if made mainly or wholly 
of steel bars, sections, plates or sheets, for the 
construction of buildings, bridges, tanks, well 
curbs, trestles, towers and similar structures or 
for parts thereof, but not including builders’ 
hardware (see Serial No. 84) or any of the articles 
specified in Serial Nos. 76, 96, 99 or 159— 

(t) of British manufacture 


ton 


RS. a. p. 


102 

I 


103 

A 

103 

B 

103 

C 

103 

D 

*103] 

F 


(it) not of British manufacture 


Steel, tinplates and tinned sheets, including tin 
taggers and cuttings of such plates, sheets or 
taggers. 

Iron or Steel anchors and cables 

Iron or Steel bolts and nuts, Including hookbolts 
and nuts for roofing. 


103 

G 


Iron or Steel expanded metal .. 

Iron or Steel hoops and strips 

Iron or Steel Nails, rivets and washers, all sorts 

Tariff values.— 

Nails, rivets and washers— 

Nails, wire, including French 
Nails, rose, deck, and flat-headed 
„ bullock and horse-shoe 
Panel pins, 16 gauge and smaller 
Rivets, boilermakers’ or structural, if black 
Washers, black, structural .. 


Iron or Steel pipes and tubes and fittings there¬ 
for, if riveted or otherwise built up of plates or 
sheets— 


(a) galvanized , 


cwt. 


ton 


Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 


Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher 

Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 15 
per ton. 

[Rs. 48. 

10 per cent. 

Rs. 2. 

10 per cent. 


»* 

10 „ 

>• 

10 „ 

8 8 0 

10 „ 

16 8 0 

10 „ 

40 0 0 

10 „ 

12 0 0 

10 

10 0 0 

10 

10 0 0 

10 „ 


Rs. 33 or 17 


per cent. 


ad valorem, 


whichev e r 


Is higher. 


There is no entry bearing Serial No. 108e. 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff) — continued. 


Names of Articles. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 



III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — eontd. 

METALS, IRON AND STEEL— eontd. 
Iron or Steel pipes and tubes and fittings there¬ 
for, If riveted or otherwise built up of plates or 
sheets— eontd. 

( b) not galvanized— 

(i) not under J inch thick— 
of British manufacture .. 


not of British manufacture 


(ii) under i inch thick— 
of British manufacture 


not of British manufacture 


103 Iron or Steel pipes and tubes ; also fittings 
H therefor, that is to say, bends, boots, elbows, 
tees, sockets, flanges, plugs, valves, cocks and 
the like, excluding pipes, tubes and fittings 
, therefor otherwise specified (see Serial No. 103</). 

103 Iron or Steel plates or sheets (including 
I cuttings, discs and circles) not under i inch 
thick and not of cast iron— 

(a) fabricated, all qualities— 

(i) of British manufacture .. 


Re. a. p. 


. .. Es. 21 or 17 

per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher. 

.... Es. 21 or 17 

per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 15 
per ton. 

- Its. 39 or 17 

per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher. 

- Rs. 39 or 17 

per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 26 
per ton. 

Ad valorem 10 per cent. 


(it) not of British manufacture 


(b) not fabricated, chequered and ship, 
tank, bridge and common qualities— 

(i) of British manufacture .. 

(ii) not of British manufacture 


Es. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher. 

Es. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher, 
plus Es. 15 
per ton. 
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Names of Articles. 

f 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


111.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 


Rs. a. p. 



METALS, IRON AND STEEL—confrf. 




103 

J 

Iron or Steel plates and sheets (including 
cuttings, discs and circles) not under & inch 
thick, not otherwise specified (see Serial Nos. 
102A, 102i, 103g and 103i), whether fabricated 
or not. 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 


Tariff values .— 





Plates and sheets (including cuttings, discs 
and circles) not under \ inch tliick— 





Boiler fire-box and special qualities, not 
fabricated. 

Galvanized, plain, not fabricated 

ton 

240 0 0 

200 0 0 

10 

10 „ 

103 

K 

Iron or Steel sheets (including cuttings, discs 
and circles) under i Inch thick, whether fabri¬ 
cated or not, if coated with metals other than 
tin or zinc. 


j Ad valorem 

10 

103 

L 

Iron or Steel sheets (including cuttings, discs 
and circles) under i inch thick— 





(a) fabricated— 





(i) galvanized. 

ton 


Rs. 33 oi 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem , 
whichever 
is higher. 


(ii) all other sorts not otherwise spe¬ 
cified ( see Serial No. 103*)— 





of Lritish manufacture.. 

r. 


Rs. 30 or 17 
per .cent 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher. 


not of British manufacture 



Rs. 39 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher 
plus Rs. 26 
per ton. 


(6) not fabricated— 





(i) galvanized. 



Rs. 30. 


(it) all other sorts not otherwise speci¬ 
fied ( see Serial Nos, 102i~and 
103*)— 





of British manufacture 

not of British manufacture • • 

*» 

.., »» 


Rs. $5 

Rs. 69 
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Names o t Articles. 


Per 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured — contd . 

METALS, IRON AND STEEI^-eontd. 


103 

M 


Iron or Stbel Railway Track Material— 

A. Rails (including tramway rails the heads of 
which are not grooved)— 


(a) (i) 30 lbs. per yard and over 

( ii ) fish-plates therefor .. 


ton 


(Hi) spikes and tie-bars therefor— 

of British manufacture .. 
not of British manufacture. 

(ft) under 30 lbs. per yard, and fish¬ 
plate, spikes and tie-bars 
therefor— 

if of British manufacture . 
if not of British manufacture 

B. Switches and crossings and the like mate¬ 
rials not made of alloy steel, including 
switches and crossings and the like ma¬ 
terials for tramway rails the heads of 
which are not grooved— 

(t) for rails 30 lbs. per yard and over. 


(it) for rails under 30 lbs. per yard— 
of British manufacture.. 

not of British manufacture 


C. Sleepers, other than cast iron, and keys and 
distance pieces and the like for use with 
such sleepers. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Duty. 


Rb. a. p. 


Rs. 13. 

Rs. 6 or 10 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichever 
is higher. 


Rs. 26. 
Rs. 37. 


Rs. 26. 
Rs. 37. 


Rs. 14 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichev er 
is higher. 


Rs. 29 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whiche v er 
is higher. 

Rs. 29 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem , 
whichev e r 
is higher, 
plus Rs. 12 
per ton. 

Rs. 10 or 10 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whichev e r 
is higher. 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)— continued. 


Serial 

No. 

Names of Articles. 

w 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III.— Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— con c Id. 


Rs. a. p. 



METALS, IRON AND STEEL— concld. 




103 

N 

Iron or Steel Railway track material not other¬ 
wise specified (see Serial Nos. 103m and 117) 
including bearing plates, cast iron sleepers and 
fastenings therefor, and lever-boxes. 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 

•103 

P 

Iron or Steel Tramway track material, not other¬ 
wise specified (see Serial No. 103m), including 
rails, fish-plates, tie-bars, switches, crossings 
and the like materials of shapes and sizes spe¬ 
cially adapted for tramway tracks. 


t » 

10 „ 

103 

<4 

Iron or Steel wire including fencing-wire and 
wire-rope, but excluding wire-netting. 



10 

•103 

s 

IRON or Steel (other than bar or rod) specially 
designed for the reinforcement of concrete. 

.... 

” 

10 

103 

T 

Iron or Steel, the original material (but not in¬ 
cluding machinery) of any ship or other vessel 
intended for inland or harbour navigation which 
has been assembled abroad, taken to pieces and 
shipped for reassembly in India:— 

ton 


Rs. 23 or 10 
per cent. 
ad valorem , 
which ever 
is higher. 


Provided that articles dutiable under this 
item shall not be deemed to be dutiable 
under any other item. 




104 

All sorts op Iron and Steel and manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise specified. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


Tariff values — 

Iron and Steel cans or drums— 

When imported containing kerosene and 
motor spirit, namely:— 

Cans, tinned, of four gallons capacity .. 
Cans or drums, not tinned, of two gallons 
capacity— i 

(а) with faucet cap3. 

(б) ordinary. 

Drums of four gallons capacity— 

(a) with faucet caps. 

(b) ordinary. 

' 

can 

can or drum 

»» 

drum 

0 8 0 

18 0 

0 6 0 

2 3 0 
18 0 

15 „ 

15 

15 „ 

15 „ 

15 „ 


METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL 




105 

Querent nickel, bronze, and copper coin of the 
Government of India. 

.... 


Free. 

106 

Gold and Silver bullion and coin and gold and 
silver sheets and plates which have undergone no 
process of manufacture subsequent to rolling. 

.... 


n 

107 

Gold plate, gold thread and wire, gold leaf and gold 
manufactures, all sorts not otherwise specified 


Ad valorem 

30 per cent. 

108 

Silver plate , silver thread and wire, sliver leaf 
and silver manufactures, all sorts not otherwise 
specified. 

.... 

»» 

30 „ 


* There are no entries bearing Serial Nos. 103o and 103r. 
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Names of Articles. 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— eontd. 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 
— eontd. 


ZlNO, unwrought, including cakes, ingots, tiles 
(other than boiler tiles), hard or soft slabs and 
plates, dust, dross and ashes ; and broken zinc. 

All sorts of Metals other than Iron and 
Steel and manufactures thereof, not otherwise 
specified. 

Tariff values — 

Aluminium circles. 

,, sheets, plain 

Brass, patent or yellow metal, sheets and 
sheathing, weighing 1 lb. or above per 
square foot, and braziers, and plates. 
Brass, patent or yellow metal (including 
gun metal) ingots. 

Brass, patent or yellow metal (including 
gun metal,) old. 

Copper, braziers, sheets, plates and sheath¬ 
ing. 

„ old. 

,, pigs, tiles, ingots, cakes, bricks 

and slabs. 

„ China, white, copperware .. 

,, foil or dankpana, plain, white, 10 to 
11 in. x 4 to 5 in. 

,, foil or dankpana, plain, coloured, 10 
to 11 in. x 4 to 5 in. 

Lead, pig 
Quicksilver 


PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY. 

Paper and articles made of paper and papier mache, 
pasteboard, millboard, and cardboard, all sorts, 
and stationery, including drawing and copy 
books, labels, advertising circulars, sheet or card 
almanacs and calendars, Christmas, Easter, and 
other cards, including cards in booklet form, 
including also waste paper and old newspapers 
for packing, but excluding trade catalogues and 
advertising circulars imported by packet, book, 
or parcel post and postage stamps whether 
used or unused and paper money and paper 
and stationery otherwise specified. 


Tariff values .— 

Old newspapers in bales and bags 
Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, 
flint, poster and stereo) in which the 
mechanical wood pulp amounts to not 
less than 65 per cent, of the fibre con* 
tent, glazed or unglazed, white or grey. 


Per 

Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 

ton 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 250. 

.... 


Free. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent, 

lb. 

0 11 0 

15 

cwt. 

0 10 0 

15 „ 

48 0 0 

15 „ 

,, 

36 0 0 

15 „ 

,, 

28 0 0 

15 „ 

11 

58 0 0 

15 „ 


30 0 0 

15 „ 


55 0 0 

15 „ 

lb. 

3 0 0 

15 

hundred 

18 0 

15 

leaves. 

9* 

18 0 

15 „ 

cwt. 

18 0 0 

15 

lb. 

4 0 0 

15 

.... 

Ad valorem 

1 

15 „ 

cwt. 

4 12 0 

15 „ 

lb. 

o 2 o : 

15 „ 
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114 


115 

116 
110 

A 

117 


III,—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND 
STATIONERY.— contd. 

Tariff values .— contd. 

Packing and wrapping paper— 
Machine-glazea pressings 
Manilla, machine-glazed or unglazed and 
sulphite envelope. 

Kraft and imitation kraft 
Straw boards 

Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, flint, 
poster and stereo), all sorts, which contain no 
mechanical wood pulp or in which the mecha¬ 
nical wood pulp amounts to less than 65 per cent, 
of the flbre content. 

Writing Paper— 

(а) Ruled or printed forms (including letter 

, paper wi th printed head lugs) and account 
and manuscript books and the binding 
thereof. 

(б) All other sorts . 

TftADE catalogues and advertising circulars im¬ 
ported by packet, book, or parcel post. 

P6stagk Stamps, whether used or unused 
Paper Money . 


RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING-STOCK. 

Railway materials for permanent-way and rolling- 
stock, namely, sleepers, other than iron and 
steel, and fastenings therefor; bearing plates, 
fish bolts and nuts, chairs, interlocking appara¬ 
tus, brake-gear, shunting skids, couplings and 


lb. 


cwt. 

lb. 


Rs. a. p. 


0 2 3 
0 2 6 


2 6 
4 0 


15 per cent. 
15 

15 

15 

One anna. 


One anna or 
15 per cent. 
ad valorem , 
whichev e r 
is higher. 

One anna. 

[Free. 


Ad valorem 


10 per cent. 


118 


springs, signals, turntables, weighbridges, car¬ 
riages .wagons, traversers, rail removers, scooters, 
trollies, trucks and component parts thereof; 
switches, crossings and the like materials made 
of alloy steel; also cranes, water cranes and 
water-tanks when imported by or under tiie 
orders of a railway admi istration. 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry ‘ rail¬ 
way* means a line of railway subject to t he pro¬ 
visions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, and 
includes a railway constructed in a State in 
India and also such tramways as the Governor- 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India , specifically include therein: 

Provided also that articles of machinery as defin¬ 
ed in Serial No. 96 or No. 99 shall not be deemed 
to be included hereunder. 

Component Parts of Railway Materials as defined 
in Serial No. 117, namely, such oarts only as are 
essential for the working of- railways and have 
been given for that purpose some special shape 
or quality which would not be essential for their 
use for any other purpose: 


Ad valorem 


10 per cent 


* Under the Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No. 2 
dated the 2nd April 1927, cranes, water-cranes and water-tanks when imported by the administra¬ 
tion not being a railway company, of any railway as defined in the first proviso to this item, are 
liable to duty at 10 per cent, ad valorem . 
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L 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufaciured — contd. 

RAILWAY PLANT AND ROLLING-STOCK 
— contd. 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 
parts of the railway material to which they 
beoliig, if they are essential to its operation and 
are imported with it in such quantities as may 
appear to the Collector of Customs to be reason¬ 
able. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 


119 

120 
121 


Artificial silk yarn and thread 
Cotton piece-goods 

Cotton twist and yarn, and cotton sewing or 
darning thread. 


122 

122 

A 

123 


124 


125 


Second-hand or used gunny bag or cloth made of 
jute. 

YARN (excluding cotton yarn) such as is ordinarily 
used for the manufacture of belting for machinery 

Yarns and Textiles Fabrics, that is to say 
Cotton thread other than sewing or darning 
thread, and all other manufactured cotton 
goods not otherwise specified. 

Flax, twist and yarn, and manufactures of flax 
Haberdashery and millinery excluding articles 
made of silk and silk mixtures. 

Hemp manufactures. 

Hosiery, excluding articles made of silk. 
Jute, twist and yarn, and jute manufactures, 
excluding second-hand or used gunny bags or 
cloth. 

Silk yarn, noils and warps and silk thread. 
Woollen yarn, knitting wool and other manufac¬ 
tures of wool, including felt. 

All other sorts of yarns and textile Fabrics, not 
otherwise specified. 

Silk goods used or required for medical purposes, 
namely :—silk ligatures ; elastic silk hosiery, 
elbow pieces, thigh pieces, knee caps, egging, 
socks, anklets, stockings, suspensory bandages, 
silk abdominal belts, silkweb, catheter tubes 
and oiled silk. 

Silk mixtures, that is to say . 


(a) fabrics composed in part of some other 

text.le than silk and in which any portion 
either of the warp or of the weft but not 
of both silk; 

(b) fabrics not being silk on which silk is super¬ 

imposed such as embroidered fabrics; 

(c) articles made from such fabrics and not 

otherwise specified (see Serial No. 124). ■ 

N.B. —For tariff values under this item see those 
marked with an asterisk (*) under Serial 
No. 126 below. •* * 


Rs. a. p. 


Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 
Ad valorem 


Ad valorem 

\ 

Ad valorem 


7\ per cent. 

11 per cent. 

5 per cent, 
or li annas 
per lb , 
whichever 
is higher. 

Free. 

5 per cent. 


15 per cent. 


16 per cdnt # 


20 per c<nt» 



Serial No. 
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Tariff 


Names of Articles. 

Per 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 

manufactured— eontd. Ra. a. P. 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS— concld. 

26 Silk piece-goods and other manufactures of .... Ad valorem 30 per cent. 

silk not otherwise specified (see Serial Nos. 124 

and 125). 

Tariff values .—- 

Silk piece-goods (white or coloured, plain or 
figured, all lengths and all widths) from 
Japan and China (including Hongkong)— 

Japan — 

Paj, all kinds, including Habutai, Thama, lb. 17 4 0 

Junken and Nankin, and including striped, 
printed, woven so-called (i.e ., swivel weave- 
work of Khakho embroidered), embossed 
and pineapples but excluding all kinds of 
Shioji or Shin Paj. 

Satins, Taffetas and Kohakus, all kinds, „ 20 8 0 

including striped, printed, woven so-called 
( i.e swivel weave-work or Khakho em¬ 
broidered), and embossed. 

Twill, all kinds „ 20 0 0 

Jarlna (gold embroidered) . ,, 22 8 0 

Fugi and Bosekl, all kinds .. ., .. „ 9 4 0 

Fancies, printed and woven so-called (i.e., „ 23 8 0 

swivel weave-work or Khakho embroidered), 
including Georgettes, crepes, ninons, gauzes, 
and all kinds of Shioji or Shin Paj. 

Spun crepe, all kinds .. .. .. .. ,, 17 4 0 

Silk embroideries and silk embroidered „ 38 0 0 

piece-goods, excluding Burmese scarves. 

Shawls, dhuties, handkerchiefs, hosiery, „ 30 0 0 

mufflers and scarves, excluding Burmese 
scarves. 

Dupettas and China Silk patkas .. .. „ 16 0 0 

Burmese scarves —(a) Paj or Habutai ,. „ 33 0 0 

( b ) Other kinds .. .. „ 38 0 0 

•Cotton and silk mixed satins, embroidered .. ,, 14 0 0 

•Cotton and silk mixed satins, other kinds .. „ 8 0 0 

Cotton and silk mixed hosiery ., ,, „ 28 0 0 

•Cotton and silk mixed Fugi and Boseki, „ 7 4 0 

all kinds. 

Silk Fents . „ 7 0 0 

China (including Hongkong but excluding 
Canton)— 

Honans, all kinds, and patkas .. .. „ 8 0 0 

Shantungs and Tussores, all kinds, in- „ 6 8 0 

eluding patkas. 

Corded, all kinds, excepting white cords .. „ 4 4 0 

White cords, ail kinds. „ 9 12 0 

Crepe, gauze and paj, all kinds .. .. „ 18 8 0 

Satins and fancies, all kinds, including loongies „ 16 8 0 

and stripes, Taffetas, and Pagris, all kinds. 

Fugi and Boseki, ail kinds. „ 9 4 0 

N. B .—The tariff values marked with an asterisk 
(•) are also applicable to silk mixtures 
under serial No. 125 above. 
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8xiS 


Serial No. 

Names of Articles. 

Per 1 
i 

Tariff 

valuation. 

Duty, 

127 

Ill,—Articles wholly or mainly 
ma nu fact ured — contd . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aeroplanes, aeroplane parts, aeroplane engines, 


Us. a. p. 

Ad valorem 

2£ per cent. 

128 

aeroplane engine parts and rubber tyres and 
tubes used exclusively for aeroplanes. 

Art, the following works of:—(1) statuary and 



Free. 

129 

pictures intended to be put up for the public 
benefit in a public place, and (2) memorials of a 
public character intended to be put up in a 
public place, including the materials used, or 
to be used in their construction, whether worked 
or not. 

Art, works of, excluding those specified in Serial 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

130 

No. 128. 

Books printed, including covers for printed 



Free. 

131 

books, maps, charts, and plans, proofs, music, 
manuscripts and illustrations specially made for 
binding in books. 

Brushes and brooms 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

132 

Building and Engineering Materials, including 

.... 


15 „ 

133 

asphalt, bricks, cement (excluding Portland 
cement other than white Portland cement),chalk 
and lime, day, pipes of earthen-ware, tiles, 
firebricks not being component parts of any 
article included in Serial No. 96 or No. 117 and 
all other sorts of building and engineering 
materials not otherwise specified, including 
bitumen and other insulating materials. 
Candles . 



15 „ 

134 

China Clay . 



Free. 

135 

Cinematograph Films . 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


Tariff values. — 

Exposed standard positive films, new or 

Foot 

0 4 6 

15 

136 

used— 

Cordage and rope and twine of vegetable fibre not 


Ad valorem 

15 „ 


otherwise specified. 

Tariff value. •— 

Coir yarn 

cwt. 

13 0 0 

15 „ 

137 

Fireworks specially prepared as danger or distress 


Ad valorem 

15 „ 

138 

lights for the use of ships. 

Fireworks not otherwise specified ( see Serial 


_ 

30 

139 

No. 137). 

Furniture tackle and apparel, not otherwise 



15 „ 

140 

described, for steam-sailing, rowing and other 
vessels. 

Ivory, manufactured 


»• 

30 

141 

Jewellery and Jewels. 

.... 

„ 

30 „ 

141 

A 

Light Ships . 

.... 


Free. 

A 

142 

Matches— 

(1) In boxes containing on the average not 
more than 100 matches. 

gross of 
boxes. 


Us. a-, p. 
18 0 


(2) In boxes containing on the average more 

For every 

.... 

0 6 0 


than 100 matches. 

25 matches 
or fraction 
thereof id 
each box, 
per gross of 
boxes. 

' 
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.6 








Tariff 


I 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

valuation. 

Duty. 



111.—Articles wholly or mainly 


Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 


manufactured -contd. 





MiSCELLAENOUS— eontd. 




143 

Undipped splints such as are ordinarily used for 

lb. 

.... 

0 4 6 


match making. 




144 

Veneers such as are ordinarily used for making 


.... 

0 6 0 


match boxes, including boxes and parts of boxes 
made of such veneers. 




145 

Mats and Matting. 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent 

146 

Oilcakes . 


„ 

15 

147 

Oilcloth and Floor cloth . 


.. 

15 „ 

148 

PACKING —Engine and Boiler—all sorts, excluding 
packing forming a component part of any article 
Included in Serial Nos. 96 and 117. 


- 

15 

149 

Perfumery, not otherwise specified 

.... 

a 

15 


Tariff value8 .— 





Gowla, husked and unhusked .. 

cwt. 

70 0 0 

15 


Kapurkachrl (zedoary) . 

„ 

23 0 0 

15 


Patch leaves (patchouli) . 

,, 

28 8 0 

15 


Rose-flowers, dried . 


23 8 0 

15 

150 

Pitch, tar and dammer 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 


Tariff values ,— • 





Coal pitch . 

cwt. 

5 4 0 

15 


Stockholm pitch . 

„ 

16 8 0 

15 


,, tar . 

,, 

17 8 0 

15 


Dammer Batu. 


7 8 0 

15 

151 

Polishes and compositions 


Ad valorem 

15 

152 

Portland Cement excluding white Portland 

ton. 


9 0 0 


oement. 




153 

Printer’s ink . 


Ad valorem 

5 per cent. 

153 a 

154 

Printing Type . 

The following printing material, namely, 

’lb.’ 

Ad valorem 

One anna. 

2fc percent. 


leads, brass rules, wooden and metal quoins, 
shooting sticks and galleys and metal furniture. 




155 

Prints, Engravings and Pictures,(Including photo¬ 


|f 

30 „ 


graphs and picture post cards), not otherwise 
specified. 




156 

Racks for the withering of tea leaf 



2* .. 

157 

Ropes, cotton . 

.... 


Free. 

158 

Rubber Tyres and other manufactures of rubber, 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent 


not otherwise specified {see Serial No. 127). 



159 

Ships and other vessels for inland and harbour navi¬ 
gation, including steamers, launches, boats and 
barges Imported entire or in sections: 

.... 

i 5 

10 u 


Provided that articles of machinery as defined 





in Serial No. 96 or No. 99 shall, when 
separately imported, not be deemed to be 
Included hereunder. 




160 

Smokers' requisites, excluding tobacoo (Serial 
Nos. 27 to 30) and matches (Serial No. 142). 

j .... 

5# 

30 ,j 
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Schedule II-(Import Tariff)— contd. 


0 

s 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

valuation. 

Duty. 


III.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— contd. 

MISCELLANEOUS- contd. 


Its. a. p. 


101 

Soap . 

Tariff value .— 

.... 

Ad valorem. 

15 per cent* 


Soft Soap . 

cwt. 

10 0 0 

1? ’’ 

102 

Starch and farina. 



Free. 

102A 

Stone prepared as for road metalling 


.... 

15 per cent. 

103 

Stone and Marble, and articles made of stone 
and marble but excluding stone prepared as for 
road metalling. 


Ad valorem 

104 

Toilet requisites, not otherwise specified 



15 t! 

105 

Toys, games, playing cards and requisites for 
games and sports, including bird-shot, toy 
cannons, air guns and air pistols for the time 
being excluded in any part of British India, 
from the operation of all the prohibitions and 
directions contained in the Indian Arms Act, 
1878; and bows and arrows. 

Tariff value .— 


it 

30 ;; 


Bird-shot . 

cwt. 

33 0 0 

30 ;s 

100 

All other articles wholly or mainly manufactured, 
not otherwise specified. 

Tariff values .— 

Bangles— 


Ad valorem 

15 „ 


Celluloid,plain, flat, with and without border 
and grooved but excluding double border. 

dozen 

pairs. 

12 0 

15 


Celluloid (rubber rings excluding coils) 

0 4 0 

15 


Celluloid zigzag,, all colours .. .. 

IV,—Miscellaneous and Unclassified. 

” 

0 4 0 

15 

107 1 

Animals, living, all sorts. 



Free. 

108 

Coral . 

.... 

Ad valorem- 

15 per cent. 

109 

Fodder, bran and pollards . 

Insignia and badges of official British and 
Foreign Orders. 

.... 


2* 

109A 

.... 

•••• 

Free. 

170 

Specimens, Models and Wall Diagrams illustra¬ 
tive of natural science, and medal and antique 
coins. 

.... 


» 

171 

Umbrellas, including parasols and sunshades, and 
fittings therefor. 

Tariff values .— 

Umbrella ribs other than nlckelled, brassed, 
fluted or metal tipped— 

Solid Flexus, all sizes— 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


From Japan . 

Dozen 

Sets of 8. 

18 0 

15 per cent. 


From other countries 


2 7 0 

15 


Solids, 23, 25 and 27 inches 

Dozen 

Sets of 12. 

2 6 0 

15 „ 


Solids, 10,19 and 21 inches 

Dozen 

Sets of 8. 

14 0 

15 

172 

All other articles not otherwise specified, including 
articles Imported by post. 

Ad valorem 

15 
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Schedule III—(Export Tariff). 


Serial No 

1 

Names of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 1 

Valuation. | 

Duty. 

! 

1 

2 

JUTE, OTHER THAN BIMLIPATAM JUTE. 

Raw J ute— 

(1) Cuttings. 

(2) All other descriptions . 

JUTE manufaotukes, when not In actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 
goods— 

(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yarn, rope and 
twine). 

(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of Jute 
manufactures, not otherwise specified.* 

HIDES AND SKINS. 

Bale of 400 
lbs. 

tt 

Ton of 2,240 
lbs. 

>• 

r 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 4 0 

4 8 0 

20 0 0 

32 0 0 

8 

raw Hides and Skins f. 

Tariff values .— 

If exported from Burma— ^ 

(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hides— 

.... 

Ad valorem 

5 per cent. 


(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

ib. | 

0 6 0 

5 „ 


( b ) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 

(2) Dry salted hides— 4 

” 

0 4 0 

5 „ 


(a) Cows (including calf skins) 


0 5 4 



(b) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 

(3) Wet salted hides— 

»> 

0 3 6 

5 " 


(a) Cows (including calf skins) 


0 3 6 

5 „ 


( b ) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 


0 2 6 

5 „ 


(4) Goat and kid skins 

Piece 

14 0 

5 » 


(5) Sheep skins . 

If exported from any place in British India 
other than Burma— 

(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hides— 

99 

0 15 0 

5 „ 


(a) Cows (Including j Framed. 

lb. 

0 9 0 1 

& .. 


calf skins). 1 Unframed . . 
(6) Buffaloes (includ- j Framed 

» 

0 6 3 

0 6 6 

5 „ 

5 „ 


ing calf skins). ( Unframed 

(2) Dry salted hides — 

99 

0 3 6 

5 „ 


(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

f> 

0 6 0 

5 „ 


(b) Buffaloes (Including calf skins) 

(3) Wet salted hides — 

99 

0 4 0 

5 „ 


(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

ff 

0 4 0 

5 „ 


(6) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 


0 2 6 

5 „ 


(4) Goat and kid skins 

Piece 

17 0 

5 » 


(5) Sheep skins . 

RICE. 

99 

0 15 0 

5 „ 

4 

Rice, husked or unhusked, Including rice flour, but 
excluding rice bran and rice dust, which are free. 

Indian 
maund of 
82 2/7 lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


Three annas. 


• Under Government of India Notification No, 1428, dated 17th November 1928, Jute flaps 
uch as are used lor paper-making, are exempt from payment of export duty provided that the 
Customs Collector is satisfied that they are useless for any purpose to which cloth or rope is 
ordinarily put. 

t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues), Notification No. 35, 
dated the 25th September 1926, hide and Bkln cuttings and fleshings, such as are used for [glue* 
making, are exempt from payment of export duty. 





Trade. 


India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun¬ 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its 
trade. The great export staples are the pro¬ 
duce of the soil—wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are, never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent, of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos¬ 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. All over India 
irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri¬ 
culture. 

The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus¬ 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con¬ 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins. Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun¬ 
tries are very important facts in the Indian ex¬ 
port trade; therefore India had a vital interest In 
the economic recovery of Europe. When the* 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock. The progress of the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India; they have been 
elements of importance in inducing her reco¬ 
very .of prosperity. 


But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri¬ 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import¬ 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Raw jute is a virtual'mono¬ 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen¬ 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur¬ 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa; the mills And their principal out¬ 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, through large quan¬ 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw¬ 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu¬ 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


I,—GENERAL. 


India’s foreign trade, both exports and im¬ 
ports, again showed an improvement during 
1928-29. The total value of the imports of 
merchandise advanced by Rs. 3 crores or 1 per 
cent to Rs. 2,53 crores, while that of exports 
rose by Rs. 9 crores or 3 per cent, to Rs. 3,38 
crores. The monsoon was characterised by a 
marked deficiency of rainfall in the North-West 
of India, including the United Provinces, where 
persistently dry weather prevailed for a consi¬ 
derable time. On the other hand flooding took 
place in Madras and elsewhere during the retreat¬ 


ing period. The varying weather conditions 
affected the various crops differently, but on the 
whole their condition was fair to good except In 
the case of wheat, where it was distinctly un¬ 
favourable. Exchange was fairly steady and 
India’s credit stood at a high level. Labour 
unrest adversely affected some of the principal 
industries, Including the Bombay mill industry, 
but apart from labour conditions, India had a 
period of settled and fair conditions in other 
economic matters* 



Trade — General . 


,;$*6 

'Th« Volume of Trade.— The following | sarily approximate, but they are sufficiently 
figures show the values of imports and exports accurate to afford a fairly reliable measure of 
of merchandise on the basis of the declared the course of trade :— 

values in 1913-14. These statistics are neces- 1 (In crores of Rupees.] 



1913-14 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Imports 

183 

124 

138 

120 

137 

143 

156 

181 

190 

Exports 

244 

182 

214 

240 

250 

246 

228 I 

248 

260 

Total Trade in Mer¬ 
chandise, exclud¬ 
ing Re-exports. 

427 

306 

352 

360 

387 

389 

384 

429 

450 


it will be noticed tliat the trade figures of the 
year 1928-29, as calculated on the basis of the 
declared value of 1913-14, are a record for both 
imports and exports. Imports in 1928-29 
surpassed the figure for 1913-14. Similarly 
exports surpassed the pre-war figure as well as 
the record figure of 1924-25. The total trade in 
merchandise, excluding re-exports, was the 
highest on record. 

Prices in India.—Prices in India were gene¬ 
rally on a downward trend, though the decline 
was not of any great magnitude. On the whole 
it can be said that the index number for all 
commodities was fairly steady round about 145. 
As regards prices of particular commodities, 
except in three or four cases, the changes were 
not of any great magnitude. The most im]>or- 
tant fall in prices was recorded in the case of 
hides and skins which declined by nearly 26 
points between April, 1928 and March, 1929. 
The index number for jute manufactures declined 
from 152 in April, 1928 to 139 in March, 1929. 
Prices of jute manufactures were on the increase 
from May to August, 1928 when 166 was regis¬ 
tered, but after that the index number fell to 
189 in March, 1929. Prices of raw cotton, tea 
and sugar declined more or less consistently 
during the year, the decline being 12, 12 and 
8 points respectively in the three series. On the 
other hand, prices of oilseeds were generally 
on the increase during the year. As regards 
other commodities the changes were of a very 
small magnitude, being confined within 5 points 
in either direction. Thus it will be seen that 
rices in India were generally on a slightly 
own ward trend, though no violent fluctuations 
were recorded except in the cases of hides and 
skins, cotton, tea and sugar. The decline in 
the prices of these articles was due to world 
conditions. 

Imports and Exports. —On the import side, 
the trade in cotton piecegoods was more or less 
in a static condition, the total imports having 
declined only by 37 million yards to 1,937 million 
yards and by Rs, 1,32 lakhs to R*. 53,81 lakhs. 
Grey goods, imports of which amounted to 839 
million yards valued at Rs. 20,19 lakhs, account¬ 
ed for a decline of 37 million yards in quantity 
and of Ra. 1,06 lakhs in value, owing primarily 
to a remarkably heavy reduction in the offtake 
of bordered grey goods. Under white goods, 
the requirements of the Indian markets for the 
year fell off slightly from 566 million yards to 
554 million yards and the value showed a decline 
from R*. 15*42 lakhs to Bsl5,84 Iskhs.tncer 
coloured, printed or dyed goods, the site of the 


trade showed a small expansion from 505 million 
yards to 507 million yards, although the value 
shrank from Rs. 17,52 lakhs to Rs. 17,35 lakhs. 
Imports of cotton twist and yarn receded from 
52 million lbs. to 44 million lbs., owing chiefly 
to a curtailment of the requirements of Bombay 
mills. Among other textiles, artificial silk 
(including yarns and manufactures) declined 
from its. 5,49 lakhs to Rs. 4,77 lakhs. The value 
of imports of silk, raw and manufactured, also fell 
off from Rs. 5,06 lakhs to It*. 5,01 lakhs and that 
of imports of wool and woollens from Rs. 6,3 lakhs 
to5,021akhs. Imports of sugar, including molasses, 
were stimulated by the low prices ruling in the 
world market and reached 937,000 tons valued 
at Rs. 16,09 lakhs, an advance of 114,000 tons 
in quantity and of Rs. 1,18 lakhs in value. There 
was a weakening of demand for iron and steel 
manufactures, imports of which declined from 
1,197,000 tons to 1,170,000 tons in quantity and 
from Rs. 21,44 lakhs to Rs. 20,24 lakhs in value. 
The year’s imports of machinery and mill-work 
(which under the new system of classification 
adopted in April, 1928 includes railway locomo- 
motlve engines and tenders and parts) were 
valued at Rs. 18,36 lakhs. The value of identical 
items for 1927-28 works out at Rs. 16,92 lakhs. 
The increased use of motor vehicles in India 
was reflected in larger imports, the value of the 
trade increasing from Rs. 6,17 lakhs to Rs. 7,72 
lakhs. Concurrently with this there was a 
complementary increase in the import value of 
rubber manufactures from Rs. 2,71 lakhs to 
Rs. 2,86 lakhs. Imports of hardware value at 
Rs. 5,23 lakhs, which showed a very small 
decline of Rs. 1 lakh. Inspite of a decline in 
the absorption of fuel oils in the Bombay mills, 
imports of mineral oils rose in quantity from 
232 million gallons to 242 million gallons, the 
value showing a comparatively small gain 
from Rs. 10,44 lakhs to Rs. 10,70 lakhs. 
Imports of kerosene oil advanced from 94 million 
gallons valued at Rs. 5,39 lakhs to a new record 
of 105 million gallons valued at Rs 5,76 lakhs, 
part of this increase being attributable to the 
price-cutting war in the Indian markets during 
the early quarter of the year. The value of 
provisions receded from Rs.6,41 lakhs to Rs. 6,21 
lakhs, the most important single cause for the 
decline being a reduction in the prices of vegetable 
product under the pressure of competition. Im¬ 
ports of raw cotton declined from 06,000 tons, 
valued at Rs. 0,74 lakhs to 29.000 tons valued at 
Rs.3,90 lakhs, owing to a decline hi the consump¬ 
tion of the Bombay mills. ' Imports of liquors 
declined from 7,118,000 gallons valued alRs. 8,67 
lakhs to 6,790,000 gallons valued at Rs. 8,57 



Imports of Merchandise ; 


lakhs. Receipts of paper and pasteboard increas¬ 
ed from 2,089,000 cwts. to 2,313,000 cwts. in 
quantity and from Rs. 3,01 lakhs to Bs. 3,30 
lakhs in value. An abnormal development in 
the import trade of the year was a remarkable 
increase in the imports of wheat from 69,000 
tons to 562,000 tons in quantity and from 
Rs. 1,09 lakhs to Rs. 8,17 lakhs in value 
due to the shortage of the local crop in India. 

Exports.—Coming to the export side, the 
total value of raw and manufactured jute shipped 
during the year amounted to Rs. 89 crores against 
Rs, 84 crores in the preceding year. Shipments 
of raw jute increased by 6,000 tons in quantity 
to 898,000 tons and by Rs.1,69 lakhs in value to 
Rs 32,35 lakhs. Under jute manufactures gunny 
bags recorded an advance from 463 millions 
valued at Rs. 23,27 lakhs to 498 millions valued 
at Rs. 24,93 lakhs in response to the increased 
demands made by the sugar and wheat trades 
of the world, while gunny cloth exported supple¬ 
mented this gain by an increase from 1,553 
million yards to 1,568 million yards in quantity 
and from Rs.29,94 lakhstoRs.31,64 lakhs in value. 
There was also an improvement of Rs.17,62 lakhs 
or 31 per cent in exports of raw and manufactured 
cotton, the total declared value for the group 
having been Rs.74,49 lakhs. The increase was due 
entirely to an improvement in exports of raw 
cotton which advanced by 38 per cent in quant ity 
from 480,000 tons to 663,000 tons and by 39 
per cent in value from Rs. 47,72 lakhs to Rs. 66,25 
lakhs. The reason for this increase in exports 
was the long-drawn-out mill strike in Bombay 
which reduced the home demand for raw cotton 
and depressed Indian prices in comparison with 
the prices of American cotton, thus turning tho 
parity in favour of India and thereby encourag¬ 
ing exports. The strike was also responsible 
for a decline in the exports of cotton manufac¬ 
tures which decreased in value by about 10 per 
cent from Rs. 8,67 lakhs to Rs. 7,80 lakhs. There 
were violent reactions in the export trade in 
foodgrains and flour which showed a remarkable 
decline from 2.8 million tons valued at Rs.42,92 
lakhs to 2.3 million tons valued atRs.33,69 lakhs. | 
Under rice alone, shipments of which amounted 
to 1.8 million tons valued at Rh. 26,47 lakhs, | 
there was a reduction of 369,000 tons in quantity j 


and of Rs. 7,54 lakhs in value. This was maUMfc 
due to the smaller exportable surplus of BurnaMr 
the two successive bumper crops in the importaal 
rice exporting regions of Indo-China and Siam 
and the prohibition of imports into Japan. The 
decrease in exports of foodgrains was further 
accentuated by a simultaneous decline in ship¬ 
ments of wheat from 300,000 tons to 115,000 
tons on the quantity side and from Rs, 4,41 lakhs 
to Rs. 1,69 lakhs on the value side. The adverse 
statistical position in the world’s tea trade was 
abundantly reflected in a declino in the value 
of shipments from Rs32,48 lakhs toRs26,60 lakhs 
although the quantities registered during the 
year showed only a very small decline from 362 
million lbs. to 360 million lbs. The value of 
shipments of oilseeds advanced from Rs. 26,69 
lakhs to Rs. 29,63 lakhs, owing primarily to a 
steady development of the trade in groundnuts, 
which expanded in bulk from 613,000 tons to 
788,000 tons. In spite of the depression in the 
leather industries of the United Kingdom and 
Germany, there was considerable vitality in the 
Indian trade in hides and skins, exports of which 
were valued at R*. 9,56 lakhs as compared with 
Rs 8,81 lakhs in 1927-28. Lac made a very 
significant contribution, its shipments having 
risen both in quantiry and value from 544,000 
cwts. witli 8 declared value of Rs. 6,99 lakhs to 
743,000 cwts. valued at Rj-, 8,64 lakhs. There was 
also an appreciable improvement in exports of 
raw wool, the value rising from Rs. 4,36 lakhs to 
Rs.4,89 lakhs. Among less important items, there 
was an interesting development in respect of 
oilcakes, exports of which swelled in value from 
Rs. 2,53 lakhs in 1926-27 to Rs. 3,14 lakhs in 

1927- 28 and Rs. 3,84 lakhs in the year under 
review. 

Balance of Trade.—The visible balance of 
trade in merchandise and treasure for the year 

1928- 29 was in favour of India to the extent of 
Rs. 52 crores compared w th Rs. 50 crores in the 
preceding year, Rs. 40 crores in 1926-27 and the 
record figure of Rs. 109 crores in 1925 : 26. The 
net imports of treasure on private account rose 
from Rs-,32 crores to Rs. 34 crores, of which net 
imports of gold were valued at Rs. 21 crores and 
of silver at Rs.13 crores. Net imports of currency 
notes amounted to Rs. 12 lakhs. 


II—IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported into 
British India 

IMPORTS. 

(In thousands o« Rupees.) 

" Percentage 

of 

proportion 
to total 

- 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. impotts 

of mer¬ 
chandise 
in 




I 


- - 

1928-29. 

Cotton and cotton goods. ' 

86,57,25 

69,31,20 

70,08,13 

71,90,16 

07,15,16 

26.51 

Metals and ores .. 1 

' 26,55,13 

25,04,48 

. 23,86,12 

28,41,08 

26,98,84 

10.05 

Machinery and millwork 

14,74,07 

14,88,59 

13,03,14 

15,93,75 

18,86,04 

7.25 

Sugar- .. .. .. 

20,66,97 

15,58,41 

18,89,00 

14,90,55 

■ 10,08,95 

6.35 

Oil* - * .. .. .. 

9,09.49 

0,00,10 

9,18,78 

11,08,08 

11,53,23 

4.55 

Vehicles .. . .... 

4,41,91 

5,74, $9 

.. 6,39,93 

7,09,37 

11,00,00 

4.34 

Grain, pulse and flour .. | 

10,41 

05,77 

, 91,69 

,2,80,70 

10,72,81 

4.24 
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Imports— (continued) 

(In thousands of Rupees.) 



1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Percentage 

of 

proportion 

to 

total 

imports 

of 

merch¬ 

andise 

in 

1928-29. 


Provisions and oilman’s 
stores .. 

4,14,91 

4,89,59 

5,77,64 

6,40,60 

5,24,42 

6,21,24 

2.45 

Hardware 

4,98,69 

5,19,57 

5,06,62 

5,23,28 

2.06 

Wool raw and manu- 
ctures .. 

4,35,41 

4,66,96 

4,46,36 

5,36,82 

5,01,87 

1.98 

Silk raw and manu¬ 
factures 

4,92,15 

3,74,70 

4,59,71 

5,05,78 

5,00,67 

1.98 

Railway plant and roll¬ 
ing stock* 

5,83,78 

4,96,51 

3,25,19 

4,76,87 

, _ 

_ 

Instruments, apparatus 
and appliances 

3,02,16 

3,53,83 

4,01,19 

4,46,52 

4,91,71 

1.94 

Liquors .. 

3,28,43 

3,33,75 

2,81,05 

3,52,86 

3,66,99 

3,57,16 

1.41 

Paper and pasteboard .. 

3,03,47 

3,08,20 

3,00,62 

3,29,95 

1.30 

Spices. 

2,77,73 

3,38,45 

3,29,15 

2,57,85 

2,94,03 

1.16 

Rubber. 

1,56,06 

2,17,72 

2,10,96 

2,71,67 

2,86,13 

1.13 

Dyes 

2,90,70 

1,82,17 

2,13,23 

2,64,55 

2,83,31 

1.12 

Tobacco .. 

1,07,88 

2,13,35 

2,56,11 

2,91,32 

2,74,60 

1.08 

Chemicals 

2,08,83 

2,02,64 

2,44,35 

2,64,95 

2,47,94 

.98 

Glass and glassware 

2,60,01 

2,59,46 

2,52,88 

2,48,41 

2,37,49 

.94 

Drugs and medicines .. 

1,69,64 

1,73,11 

1,90,02 

1,98,28 

2,02,13 

.80 

Apparel 

1,54,30 

1,65,61 

1,77,87 

1,64,45 

1,82,99 

.72 

Fruits and vegetables .. 

1,59,46 

1,57,00 

1,61,76 

2,01,94 

1,68,39 

.66 

Soap 

1,32,48 

1,46,11 

1,52,41 

1,61,37 

1,58,10 

.62 

Salt .| 

1,42,78 

1,04,20 

1,26,20 

1,74,84 

1,46,82 

.58 

Paints and painters’ i 
materials 

1,26,63 

1,29,77 

1,44,23 

1,54,79 

1,44,20 

.57 

Haberdashery and milli¬ 
nery . 

1,15,57 

1,09,99 

1,13,50 

1,26,55 

1,34,07 

.53 

Building and engineering 
materials 

1,17,37 

1,19,08 

1,23,91 

1,28,80 

1,21,96 

.48 

Precious stones and 
pearls, unset .. 

1,19,55 

1,24,03 

1,06,99 

1,34,45 

1,16,83 

.46 

Stationery 

81,58 

88,91 

81,96 

91,67 

1,01,59 

.40 

Wood and timber 

58,74 

65,65 

73,99 

81,47 

83,46 

.33 

Belting for machinery .. 

94,34 

82,22 

81,29 

87,30 

83,11 

.33 

Arms, ammunition and 
military stores 

91,81 

62,83 

89,70 

68,87 

70,65 

76,64 

.30 

Tea . 

60,30^ 

66,72 

69,00 

74,22 

.29 

Manures. 

19,09 

32,53 

35,40 

47,03 

73,57 

.29 

Earthenware and 
porcelain 

74,87 

76,45 

82,82 

80,71 

73,09 

.29 

Boots and shoes 

29,27 

40,40 

57,13 

66,99 

68,12 

.27 

Tea chests 

92,79 

84,93 

62,85 

71,80 

67,47 

.26 

Toys and requisites for 
games 

59,06 

54,27 

62,11 

63,82 

66,69 

.26 

Books, printed, etc. 

64,47 

56,88 

56,60 

61,98 

66,28 

.26 

Toilet requisites 

45,11 

49,56 

57,02 

62,35 

64,61 

.26 

Umbrellas and fittings .. 

48,27 

51,10 

52,57 

62,38 

57,19 

.23 

Paper making materials.. 

22,09 

25,85 

34,99 

40,28 

41,51 

.17 

Coal and coke .. 

1,32,44 

97,65 

35,69 

30,53 

62,49 

39,10 

.15 

Gums and resins 

26,43 

25,54 

39,33 

38,95 

.15 


Discontinued from April 1928. 
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(In thousands of Rupees.) 


— 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Percentage 

of 

proportion 
to total 
imports 
of mer¬ 
chandise 
in 

1928-29. 

Furniture and cabinet- 
ware .. 

14,56 

22,00 

29,68 

30,62 

36,98 

.15 

Cutlery. 

40,02 

33,08 

4.1,38 

38,50 

36,37 

.14 

Bobbins. 

42,94 

38,51 

34,76 

38,99 

35,96 

.14 

Animals, living .. 

30,35 

34,56 

41,85 

38,43 

35,71 

.14 

Flax raw and manu¬ 
factures 

29,97 

32,78 

31,49 

37,09 

35,45 

.14 

Clocks and watches and 
parts. 

20,96 

25,15 

25,66 

27,22 

27,61 

.11 

Jute and jute goods 

28,64 

51,04 

40,37 

24,11 

26,58 

.11 

Fish (excluding canned 
fish) 

31,27 

37,72 

38,66 

36,98 

25,76 

.10 

Tallow and sterine 

27,89 

29,40 

31,64 

26,25 

24,63 

.10 

Matches .. 

88,89 

93,45 

65,60 

39,37 

17,22 

.07 

Jewellery, also plate of 
gold and silver 

11,33 

19,61 

38,52 

17,24 

15,62 

.06 

All other articles 

10,48,42 

10,39,35 

12,83,75 

15,02,86 

15,26,61 

5.66 

Total value of imports 

2,46,62,54 

2,26,17,78 

2,31,22,08 

2,49,84,66 

2,53,30,60 

100 


Cotton manufactures <Rs. 63,24 lakhs).— 

The total value of the Imports of cotton manu¬ 
factures decreased during the year by nearly 
Rs. 2 crores, the decline due to piecegoods being 
nearly Rs. 14 crores and to yarn just half a crore 
of rupees. In quantity also there was a fall 
of 37 million yards in piecegoods and 8£ million 


lbs. in yarn. The decline in the imports of 
yarn was chiefly due to the Bombay mill strike 
which reduced tho demand for yarn for mill 
consumption. The slight falling away from 
the 1927-28 record should not be considered as 
abnormal. 


The value of the different classes of imported cotton manufactures during the past five years 
and the pre-war year 1913-14 are set forth below :— 



1913-14 






Imports of cotton 

(pre-war 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

manufactures. 

year) 







Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Twist and yarn .. 

4,16 

9,66 

7,77 

6,62 

6,79 

6,29 

Piecegoods— 







Grey (unbleached) .. 
White (bleached) 

25,45 

28,49 

21,89 

19,62 

21,25 

20,19 

14,29 

20,23 

15,99 

17,53 

15,42 

15,33 

Coloured, printed or 





dyed 

Fents of all descrip¬ 

17,86 

20,02 

15,92 

17,22 

17,52 

17,35 

tions. 

54 

68 

70 

65 

94 

94 

Total Piecegoods 

58,14 

69,42 

54,50 

55,02 

55,13 

53,81 

Hoisery. 

Handkerchiefs and 

1,20 

1,12 

1,40 

1,47 

1,38 

1,45 

shawls 

89 

31 

22 

19 

17 

16 

Thread. 

39 

73 

84 

74 

77 

71 

Other sorts 

1,52 

1,08 

94 

1,02 

92 

82 

Grand Total . 

66,30 

82,32 

65,67 ! 

65,05 

65,^6 

63,24 
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Cotton Twist and yarn (Rs.6,89 lakhs).— 

The imports of twist and yarn amounted to 
43.8 million lbs. in quantity and Rs. 6,29 lakhs 
in value as compared with 52.3 million lbs. 
and Rs. 6,79 lakhs in 1927-28. Thus there was 
a decrease of 8.5 million lbs. in quantity and 
Rs. 50 lakhs in value. The average declared 
value per lb. of yarn imported during the 
year was Rs. 1-7-0 as compared with Rs. 1-4-9 
in 1927-28 and Rs. 1-5-6 in 1926-27. The 
higher prices accounted for the relative smallness 
of the fall of Rs. 50 lakhs in the total value 
of the imports. Of the total imports, 23.1 
million lbs. came from the United Kingdom 
and 7.6 million lbs. from Japan, while China 
accounted for 11*4 million Ids. The imports 
from these countries in 1927-28 were 20.6, 
17 and 12.9 million lbs. respectively. Thus it 
will be seen that the imports from the United 
Kingdom increased by 2£ million lbs. whereas 
imports from Japan declined by 9.4 million lbs. 
and imports from China by about 1£ million lbs. 
As far as value is concerned, however, the trade 
with China showed an increase of over Rs. 7 
lakhs. The United Kingdom is sending more 
and more yarn to India, whereas imports from 
Japan are declining very fast. In 1927-28 
imports from Japan declined by about 10 million 
lbs. At the same time imports from China 
Increased by about 12 million lbs. It would 
thus appear that China was replacing Japan as a 
source of supply of twist and yarn. In 1928-29 
imports from Japan fell by another 9 million 
lbs. In the same period the total imports of 
yarn fell by about 8.5 million lbs. which meant 
that the whole decline in the total imports was 
at the cost of Japan. Other sources of imports 
of yam to India included Italy (811,000 lbs.) 
and Switzerland (360,000 lbs.). There were no 
imports at all from the Netherlands. 

Cotton Yarn— The production of yarn in 
Indian mills declined to 648 million lbs. as 
compared with 809 million lbs. in the preceding 
year and 807 million lbs. in 1926-27. The 
decline of 161 million lbs. in the Indian mill 
production is duo mainly to the mill strike in 
Bombay which lasted for nearly six months. 

The imports of coloured, printed and dye< 


The share of the United Kingdom in the total 
trade in cotton twist and yarn increased from 
39 per cent in 1927-28 to 63 per cent, in 1928-29. 
Japan's share, on the other hand, fell from 32 
per cent, to 17 per cent. It is interesting to 
note that Japan T s share was 65 per cent, in 
1925-26. The share of China remained almost 
constant and was 26 per cent, in 1928-29 as 
compared with 25 per cent, in 1927-28. 

Cotton Piecegoods. —Tin imports of cotton 
piecegoods, including fents, decreased by 
the relatively small amount of about 37 million 
yards as compared with 1927-28. The decrease 
in value, however, was considerable, being 
Rs. 1,32 lakhs. Compared with the pre-war 
year 1913-14 the imports of 1928-29 were less 
by over 1,260 million yards. The figures for 
the three important classes of cotton piecegoods 
from 1913-14 onwards are set forth in the table 
below:— 


— 

Grey 

(un¬ 

bleached) 

White 

(bleached) 

Coloured, 
printed 
or dyed. 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Year. 

yards. 

yards. 

yards. 

19L3-14 

1,534.2 

793.3 

831.8 

1914-15 

1,320.2 

604.2 

494.8 

1915-16 

1,148.2 

611.4 

358.7 

1916-17 

847.0 

589.8 

454.9 

1917-18 

625.5 

502.3 

395.6 

1918-19 

583.4 

286.6 

227.3 

1919-20 

533.3 

322.0 

208.3 

1920-21 

580.2 

421.8 

489.3 

1921-22 

635.6 

306.2 

138.3 

1922-23 

931.0 

402.5 

243.8 

1923-24 

704.0 

415.3 

347.5 

1924-25 

845.5 

548.9 

407.0 

1925-26 

709.1 

465.1 

365.8 

1926-27 

748.4 

571.0 

447.4 

1927-28 

875.5 

556.5 

504.8 

1928-29 

838.6 

654.1 

506.9 


from 1922-23 are set forth below :— 


Total 
prin to d 
goods. 

Total dyed 
goods. 

Total 

woven 

coloured 

goods. 


1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Min. 

Rs. 

Min. 

Rs. 

Min. 

Rs. 

Mln. 

Rs. 

Mln. 

Rs. 

Mln. 

Rs. 

Mln. 

Rs. 

yards 

(Iks.) 

yards 

(Iks.) 

yards 

(Iks.) 

yards 

(Iks.) 

yards 

(Iks.) 

yards 

(Iks). 

yards 

(Iks.) 

128.5 

6,25 

182.5 

8,14 

189.0 

8,12 

166.9 

6,55 

176.8 

6,13 

235.3 

7,53 

244.4 

7,41 

77.6 

3,98 

110.1 

6,12 

142.2 

7,54 

106.8 

4,88 

157.0 

6,17 

158.3 

5,61 

155.6 

5,62 

37.7 

2,37 

54.9 

3,43 

75.8 

4,36 

92.1 

4,49 

113.6 

4,92 

111.2 

4,38 

106.9 

4,32 


The large increase in the volume of the imports 
of printed goods, tended to continue also into 
the year 1928-29, although the increase was not 
so great as In 1927-28. The total quantity 
imported in 1928-29 was 244.4 million yards as 


compared with 235.8 million yards In 1927-28 
Owing to the decline in prices, however, the 
total value was Rs. 7,41 lakhs as compared with 
Rs. 7,53 lakhs in 1927-28. 
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Detailed figures relating to Imported Piecegoods are given below in million of yards :— 


Grey (un¬ 
bleached.) 

1913- 

14 

(pre¬ 

war 

year). 

1927- 

28. 

1928- 

29. 

White 

(bleached). 

1813- 

14 

(pre¬ 

war 

year). 

1927- 

28. 

1928- 

29. 

Coloured 
printed or 
dyed. | 

! 

1913- 
1 4 

(O 1 

war 

year). 

1927- 

28. 

1928- 

29. 

Dh u tis , 

806.1 

527.6 

486.7 

D h u t i s , 

104.3 

71.7 

43.1 

D h u t i s . 

115.2 

38.4 

36.3 

saris and 




saris and 




saris and 




scarves. 




scarves. 




scarves. 




Jaconets, ma- 

150.4 

78.9 

78.9 

Jaconets, ma- 

307.9 

224.5 

258.0 

Cambrics, 

113.6 

50.4 

49.7 

dapollams, 




dapollams, 




etc. 




mulls, etc. 




mulls, etc. 








Longcloth & 

[ 545.4 

233.4 

252.0 

Longcloth <fc 

ahirtiuofl 

115.3 

112 J 

123.0 

Shirtings .. 

152.6 

88.7 

■ 

95.0 

shirtings. 
Sheetings .. 

.2 

23.0 

6.5 

Nainsooks .. 

204.7 

93.0 

76.6 

Prints and 

209.7 

1 69.9 

75.0 









chintz. 




Drills and 

21.3 

11.2 

11.8 

Drills and 

5.7 

6.9 

5.7 

Drills and 

30.0 

64.2 

57.9 

jeans. 




jeans. 




jeans. 








Checks, 

16.1 

14.1 

12.7 

Checks, 

19.7 

18.4 

22.4 





spots and 




spots and 








stripes. 




stripes. 








Twills 

8.3 

14.9 

17.7 

Twills 

31.4 

1 40.5 

47.9 

Other sorts. . 

10.8 

1.4 

2.7 

Other sorts. . 

31.0 

19.3 

17.2 

Other sorts. 

(159.6 

134.3 

122.7 

Total .. 

1,534.2 

875.5 

838.6 

Total .. 

793.3 

556.5 

554.0 

Total .. 

831.8 

504.8 

506.9 


The United Kingdom’s share in the imports 
of grey goods decreased from 651 million yards 
to 582 million, yards, a decrease of 69 million 
yards or 10$ per cent. ' The Japanese share, on 
the other hand, increased from 215 million yards 
to 242 million yards an increase of 27 million 
yards. The imports from China (including 
Hongkong) advanced from 7 millions to 13 
million yards, but the share of the United States 
of America declined from 2.2 million to 1.6 
million yards. White goods were as usual, 
imported chiefly from the United Kingdom 
which shared to the extent of 525 million yards 
in a total of 554 million yards. In 1927-28 the 
United Kingdom sent 527 million yards out of 
the total imports of 556.5 million yards. During 
the year under review Switzerland’s share, de¬ 
creased from 12 million yards to 9 million yards 
whereas the share of the Netherlands increased 
by about a million yards. Japan exported 
nearly the same amount as in the preceding 


year. The British share of the imports remained 
practically constant,only slightly increasing from 
94.7 per cent, in 1927-28 to 94.8 per cent, in 
the year under review. 

In the imports of coloured, printed or dyed 
piecegoods the United Kingdom’s share fell by 
about 17 million yards to 336 million yards. 
Imports from Italy have been increasing as was 
noted last year also, and in 1928-29 they stood 
at 36 million yards as compared with 24$ million 

J ards in the previous year. The imports from 
apan also showed a slight increase from 103 
million yards in 1927-28 to 110 million yards in 
1928-29. The share of the Netherlands again 
slightly declined from 12 to 11 million yards. 
The percentage shares, in 1913-14 and in the 
past five years of the United Kingdom and 
Japan, the two principal competitors in the 
Indian piecegoods import trade, in each of the 
three important classes of piecegoods, are set 
forth below:— 


Percentage Shares of the United ■ Kingdom and Japan in the imports of Cotton Piecegoods s 


1913-14. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 


1928-29. 


United 

Kingdom. 

Japan. 

United 

1 Kingdom. 

f 1 

United 

Kingdom. 

Japan. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Japan. 

|| 

Sjf 

! 

United 

Kingdom. 

d 

1 

98.8 

.5 

86.0 

13.0 

79.2 

20.1 

78.7 

20.7 

74.4 

24.5 

69.4 

28.8 

98.5 


97.1 

.8 

96.0 

1.0 

96.4 

.5 

94.7 

1.0 

94.8 

l.lj 

92.6 

.2 

83.1 

10.0 

78.1 

19.0 

71.4 

19.2 

69.8 

20.3 

66.2 

21.7 


Cotton piecegoods— 
Grey .. 

White.. 

Coloured 
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Artificial Silk (Rs. 4,77 Lakhs,—The rate 
of growth of the trade in artificial silk was 
not so great as in the preceding five years. It is 
satisfactory to note, however, that there was no 
serious set-back from the record imports of 
artificial yam in 1927-28. The imports of 
^artificial silk yam in the year under review were 
7.7 million lbs. as compared with 7.5 million 
lbs. in 1927-28, thus showing a slight increase of 
.2 million lbs. In value, however, the imports 
declined by about Rs. 14 lakhs from Rs. 1,49 
lakhs in 1927-28 to Rs. 1,35 lakhs in 1928-29. 
The share of the United Kingdom fell from 2.3 
million lbs. valued at Rs. 46.8 lakhs in 1927-28 
to 1.7 million lbs. valued at Rs. 30, 5 lakhs. On 
the other hand, imports from Italy went up from 

3.4 million lbs. in 1927-28 to 3.6 million lbs. in 
1928-29. In value, however, the imports from 
Italy declined from Rs. 66 lakhs to Rs. 61 lakhs. 
It may be noted that the share of the United 
Kingdom went down, while that of Italy went 
up; out of the total quantity imported Italy 
contributed about 47 per cent, whereas the 
United Kingdom only about 22 per cent. The 
total imports of artificial silk yam were valued 
at Rs. 1,35 lakhs, out of which Italy’s share was 
Rs. 61 lakhs, the United Kingdom's Rs. 30.5 
lakhs, the Netherlands’ Rs. 13 lakhs and 
Germany’s Rs. 10.5 lakhs. Thus the share of 
Italy was 45 per cent, of the United Kingdom 
22.5 per cent, of the Netherlands nearly 10 per 
cent, and of Germany nearly 8 per cent. From 
October 1927, the duty on imports of artificial 
silk yarn was reduced from 16 to 74 per cent, ad 
valorem. Imports of piecegoods of cotton and 
artificial silk showed a decline of 3.3 million 
yards in quantity and Rs. 56 lakhs in value. 
The total imports in the year were 49.8 million 
yards valued at Rs. 3,30 lakhs as compared with 
53.1 million yards valued at Rs. 3,86 lakhs in 

1927- 28. As in the preceding year, Italy was 
the largest single supplier. The imports from 
that country rose from 16 million yards Aalued 
at Rs. 91 lakhs in 1927-28 to 17.8 million yards 
valued at Rs. 92.6 lakhs in 1928-29. The 
United Kingdom’s share went down from 14 
million yards valued at Rs. 99 lakhs in 1927-28 
to 12.6 million yards valued at Rs. 84 lakhs in 

1928- 29 ; thus even in value the United Kingdom 
was displaced by Italy from the leading position. 
In the preceding year the United Kingdom was 
the leader as far as value, at least, was concerned, 
but during the year under review Italy occupied 
that position. The United Kingdom’s trade is 
declining because of the competition of the 
cheaper types of cloth sent out by other coun¬ 
tries. The British share of the total yardage 
imported was 25 per cent, whereas Italy’s share 
was 36 per cent, an increase in the case of Italy 
of 6 per cent, over the previous year. 

Silk raw and manufactured (Rs. 5, 01 lakhs.) 

—The imports of raw silk declined from 

2.4 million lbs. to 2.1 million lbs., the decrease 
mainly occurring in imports from China, probably 
due to the unsettled conditions in that country. 
The decline in value was from Rs. 1,45 lakhs 
in 1927-28 to Rs. 1,24 lakhs in 1928-29. The 
predominant supplier of raw silk was, as usual, 
China (including Hongkong) which supplied 
1.9 million lbs. out of the total imports of 2.1 
million lbs., as compared with 2.3 million lbs. 
out of 2.4 million lbs. of imports in 1927-28. 
Imports from Japan increased from 63,000 to 


126,000 lbs. and those from other countries from 
12,000 to 125,000 lbs. 

Wool, raw and manufactured (Rs. 5,02 lakhs). 

—Imports of raw wool increased from 
5.8 million lbs. to 6 million lbs. The increase 
in value was from Rs. 45 lakhs to Rs. 50 lakhs. 
Imports from the United Kingdom decreased 
from 1.6 million to 1.2 million lbs., while those 
from Persia declined from 2.5 million to 2.4 
million lbs. Australia, on the other hand, 
increased her share from 1.2 million lbs. to 1.8 
million lbs. The increase in supplies from 
Australia has been continuous in the last three 
years. The imports of yarn and knitting wool 
declined from 1.2 million lbs. to 1.1 million lbs. 
The value of the imports, however, remained 
nearly at the same level of Rs. 34 lakhs. Imports 
of woollen piecegoodfe declined in the year under 
review as compared with 1927-28 by 15 per cent. 

In 1928-29 they amounted to 16 million yards as 
compared with 18.8 million yards in 1927-28. 

Metals and manufactures thereof (Rt. 26,98 
lakhs).—The imports of metals and * 

manufactures thereof declined by 27,000 
tons or 2 per cent, in quantity from 1,259,000 
tons to 1,232,000 tons and by Rs. 14 crores or 
5 per cent, in value from Rs. 284 crores to Rs. 27 
crores. Iron and steel represented Rs. 20 crores 
of this total and, next to cotton manufactures, 
was the most important item among India’s 
imports. If such items as machinery and mill- 
work, hardware, cutlery, implements and 
instruments, and vehicles are included in one 
head with metals and manufactures thereof the 
total value would aggregate Rs. 67 crores while 
the value of the most important group among 
imports, viz., yarn and textile fabrics, amounted 
to Rs. 78 crores. In the preceding year also the 
metals group accounted for Rs. 67 crores while 
the textiles head totalled Rs. 81 crores. 

Iron and Steel (Rs. 20,24 lakhs).—The 

world’s production of pig iron in 1928, estimated 
at 88 million tons, and of steel, at 110 million 
tons, constituted a record, to which the United 
Kingdom contributed 64 million tons and 84 
million tons respectively, these being 9 and 6 per 
cent, less than the corresponding figures of 1927. 
While the United Kingdom produced 11 per cent, 
more steel than in 1913, the world production 
was 47 per cent, over the pre-war year. It is 
evident that the United Kingdom has not been 
able to keep pace with the increasing production 
in other countries and the stress of competition 
from Continental countries in particular, enjoy¬ 
ing the advantages of much lower wages and 
longer working hours, has been most severe in 
recent years. As a result of this competition 
the United Kingdom lowered her prices in an 
attempt to maintain her position as the largest 
supplier of iron and steel material to India. 

Other metals (Rs. 6,74 lakhs.).—Imports of 
metals, other than iron and steel, rose slightly 
from 62,100 tons to 62,400 tons in quantity, but 
fell in value from Rs. 6,96 lakhs to Rs. 6,74 
lakhs: The demand for aluminium slackened 
and the imports fell from 135,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 1,184 lakhs to 127,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 1,071 lakhs. Imports of brass 
rose from 508,000 cwts. to 529,000 cwts 
in quantity and from Rs. 2,33f lakhs to Rs. 2,534 
lakhs in value* Germany increased her supplies 
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from 195,000 cwts. valued at Rs.88 lakhs to 234,000 
cwts. valued at Rs.1,11 lakhs, while the share of 
the United Kingdom dropped from 168,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 75 lakhs to 153,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 71 lakhs. Imports from Japan showed an 
increase from 64,000 to 63,000 cwts. in quantity 
and from Rs. 27 lakhs to Rs. 31 lakhs in value. 
An increase in the imports of wrought copper 
from 217,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,10 lakhs to 
232,000 cwts. valued at Rs.1,24 lakhs, combined 
with a decrease under unwrought copper from 
38,000 cwts. valued at Rs.17 lakhs to 27,000cwts. 
valued at Rs.13 lakhs brought the total imports 
of copper to 270,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,42 
lakhs as compared with 261,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 1,29 lakhs in the proceeding year. 

Machinery and Millwork (R», 19,43 lakhs.)— 

With effect from April, 1928, owing to the dis¬ 
continuance of the major head “ Railway plant 
and rolling stock”, railway locomotive engines; 
tenders and parts came to be classified under 
“ Machinery and millwork” instead of- under 
“ Railway plant and rolling stock”. As a result, 
the total figure relating to the imports of machi¬ 
nery and millwork, including belting for machi¬ 
nery and printing presses, in 1928-29, namely 
Rs. 19,43 lakhs, is not strictly comparable with, 
the imports recorded in 1927-28 which were valued 
at Rs. 16,99 lakhs. Leaving out of account 
Rs. 96 lakhs, the value of railway locomotive 
engines and tenders and parts, the actual gain 
in the value of the imports in 1928-29 is reduced to 
Rs. 1,48 lakhs. The important branches that 
showed increases were: cotton and jute mill 
machinery, electrical machinery, paper mill 
machinery, sugar machinery, tea machinery 
and refrigerating machinery, while mining machi¬ 
nery, oilcrushing and refining machinery, metal¬ 
working machinery (chiefly machine tools) 
and rice and flour mill machinery recorded de¬ 
creases. 


The most important among the major items in¬ 
cluded in the machinery group was, as usual tex¬ 
tile machinery, the total valueof which rose dur¬ 
ing the year from Rs.3,09 lakhs to Rs. 3,65 lakhs. 
This represented an increase of Rs. 56 lakhs or 
18 per cent, to which cotton machinery Contribut¬ 
ed Its. 19 lakhs and jute machinery Its. 36 lakhs. 
Cotton machinery rose from Rs. 1,97 lakhs to 
Rs. 2,16 lakhs, there being an increase of Rs. 22 
lakhs under cotton spinning machinery, which was 
partly set off by a decrease of R*. 4$ lakhs under 
weaving machinery. Jute manufacturing machi¬ 
nery also showed an advance from Rs. 94 lakhs 
toRs. 1,30 lakhs, while the imports of wool manu¬ 
facturing machinery were valued at over Rs. 2 
lakhs, as compared with Rs. If lakhs in 1927-28. 
As usual, the United Kingdom had the largest 
share in the textile machinery trade and supplied 
Rs. 3,41 lakhs or 93 per cent, of the total value of 
all textile machinery imported in 1928-29, as 
compared with Rs. 2,89 lakhs or 94 per cent, in 
the proceeding year. The recent development 
in connection with the electrification of railways 
and industry led to increased importations of l 


electric machinery which were valued at Rs. 2,37 
lakhs, as compared with Rs. 2,00 lakhs in 1927-28. 

Motor Vehicle* (Rs. 7,72 lakhs)*—The year 
1928-29 was noteworthy for its high motor car 
imports, which surpassed all previous records; 
The reduction in the initial cost of cars, conse¬ 
quent on a lowering of import duty from March 
1927 and the competition among rival motor car 
interests to push their sales in India, combined 
with a reasonably low maintenance cost due 
to the comparatively lower prices of petrol, 
tyres, tubes and other accessories had the effect 
of increasing the demand for cars in India. The 
renewed activities of the Lord industries of 
America also contributed largely toward the 
growth of motor car imports during the year. 
The number of cars imported in 1928-29 was 
19,567 valued at Rs. 4,21 lakhs, or an increase of 
30 per cent in quantity and of 19 per cent in value 
as compared with 1927-28, when the imports 
nearly equalled in number the previous record 
of 1920-21 and total led 15,122 valued at Rs. 3,54 
lakhs. While the number of British cars im¬ 
ported was on the increase, the progressiveness 
of the American industry in developing and 
improving its products assured it a very large 
business in India against all competition. Over 
74 per cent of the cars imported into India came 
from the United States of America and Canada 
and 19 per cent from the United Kingdom as 
compared with 62 and 24 per cent respectively 
in the preceding year. Generally, Bengal had 
hitherto imported the largest number of cars, but 
the establishment of an assembling plant by 
the General Motors, Ltd. in Bombay with a view 
to reducing transport costs and meeting the 
growing competition led to the diversion of some 
traffic and the premier position was held by 
Bombay in 1928-29. Of the total number of 
cars imported during the year 6,705 cars (34 
per cent.) were received in Bombay, 5,577 (29 
per cent.) in Bengal, 3,399(17 per cent.) in Madras 
2,178(11 per cent.) in Sind and 1,708 (9 per cent.) 
in Burma. The imports of motor cycles declined 
by 16 percent, in number and by 16 per cent, in 
value from 2,146 valued at Rs. 12 lakhs to 1,802 
valued at Rs. 10 lakhs. The trade was predomi¬ 
nantly a British trade and the United Kingdom 
supplied 1,611 cycles or 89 per cent of the total 
as compared with 1,964 or 91 per cent, in the 
preceding year. The imports of motor omni¬ 
buses, vans and lorries expanded remarkably 
in 1928-29 and reached a total of 12,790 valued 
at Rs. 2,16$ lakhs as compared with 8,682 valued 
at Rs. 1,49$ lakhs in 1927-28, representing an 
increase of 47 per cent, in number and of 45 per 
cent, in value. Compared with 1926-27, here was 
an increase of 102 per cent, in number and of 80 
per cent, in value. The bulk of the imports 
came, as usual, from Canada and the United 
States of America, these two countries together 
having supplied 95 per cent, of the trade as com¬ 
pared with 92 per cent, in 1927-28. British manu¬ 
facturers, notwithstanding a substantial reduc¬ 
tion in prices, had a very little part in the enor¬ 
mous increase in the sales of heavy motor vehicles 
in India, as the demand was chiefly for light 
types. 
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The following table shows the number of all classes of motor vehicles registered in the diff¬ 
erent provinces of British India upto the end of March, 1929:— 

Number of motor Vehicles registered in British India up to 31st March 1929. 


Provinces. 

Motor cars 
including 
taxi-cabs. 

Motor cycles 
including 
scooters and 
auto-wheels. 

Heavy motor 
vehicles 
(lorries, 
buses, etc.) 

TOTAL. 



Number. 

N umber. 

Number. 

Number. 

Bengal including Calcutta 


26,605 

4,234 

3,011 

33,850 

Bombay City . 


(a) 10,800 

(o)700 

(a)910 

(a)12,410 

Bombay Presidency (excluding Bombay 

(a) 8,600 

(a)950 

(«)120 

(a) 9,670 

City and Sind). 






Madras City 


10,214 

2,673 

1,451 

14,338 

Madras Presidency (excluding Madras 

6,347 

1,848 

5,680 

13,875 

City). 






United Provinces. 


9,261 

2,834 

3,441 

15,536 

Punjab 


8,767 ; 

3,670 

5,180 

17,617 

Burma 


13,154 

3,022 

4,949 

21,125 

Bihar and Orissa. 


6,183 

1,021 

1,317 

8,521 

Central Provinces .. 


4,536 

996 

1,252 

6,784 

Sind . 


3,044 

972 

148 

4,164 

Delhi . 


4,437 

947 

591 

5,975 

North-West Frontier Province .. 


2,380 

1,576 

866 

4,822 

Ajmer-Merwara. 


346 

106 

68 

520 

Assam ( b) 


1,951 

325 

1,197 

3,473 

Total 


116,625 

25,874 

30,181 

172,680 


(а) Represent number of vehicles re-registered during the year ending 31st March 1929. 

(б) Figures relato to the year ended 31st December 1928. 


Sugar (R*. 16.09 lakhs).—Java, as usual, sup¬ 
plied the largest proportion of the sugar imported 
into India. At the beginning of the financial 
year the stocks of sugar were low both in Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay and there was a brisk demand 
for sugar on the spot and sugar available in the 
near future. There was, however, little or no 
demand for shipments later than July-Septem- 
ber or October-Decembei. This policy of post¬ 
poning purchases till the last moment was due to 
the fact that the dealers nad little faith in the 
maintenance of the prices for the new J ava crop 
which, they feared, was underestimated. This, 
as a matter of fact, proved to be the case later. 
Owing, however, to spot demand the price of 
sugar remained at a fairly high level during April 
and the first few days of May when prices in the 
Calcutta market varied between Rs. 10-9-0 and 
Rs. ll-6-0per maund for Java 25D. S. and above. 
From that time, however, prices gradually 
declined, owing, firstly, to the distrust of the 
estimates referred to above and, secondly, to 
the continuous drop in world sugar prices which 
had a depressing effect on the local market. 
The price fell from Rs 11-6-0 per maund on the 
4th May to Rs. 9-9-6 per maund on the 20th July. 
A general review of price quotations for the year 
brings out the comparative steadiness of prices 
tor the last bine months of the year. It was only 
in the first three months that fluctuations of 
any considerable magnitude occurred. From 
July 1928 to March 1929 the price of * Java 
25 D. S. and above at Calcutta was round about 
Rs. 9-8-0 per maund and the variation was never 
more than a few annas on either side of this figure. 
In passing, it may be noted that the chief feature 
of interest during the year was the Java Trust’s 


| action in making sales to exporters with a dis- 
| count allowed if the sugar was shipped to ports- 
west of Suez. This action aroused criticisms 
throughout the world and especially in India, as 
the subsequent return of this sugar to the East 
and the sale of cheaper British and European 
refined sugars to India has assisted in the present 
drop in prices. 

In the Bombay market the quotation for Java, 
white, granulated T.M.O. quality, stood at 
Rs. 15-4-0 per cwt. on the 5th April. After that 
date, except for a slight relapse in the third and 
fourth weeks of May, the prices were generally 
on the increase and on the 27th June the record 
price for the year,Rs,18-0-0 per cwt. was reached* 
This was a purely artificial rise produced.on 
account of shortage of stocks. Thereafter there 
was a sharp decline in prices and Rs. 14-14-6 
per cwt. was registered on the 6th July. During 
the four weeks following, prices declined and by 
the 3rd August Rs.13-11-0 per cwt. was the price 
ruling in the market. From that date till the 
end of March prices were steady betweenRs.18-8-0 
per cwt. and about Rs. 14-3-0 per cwt. The com¬ 
parative steadiness of prices, fust as in the case 
of Calcutta from, August onwards Is a feature 
of note in the year under review. 

Imports of sugar of all sorts, excluding molas¬ 
ses, increased from725,800 tons valued atRs.14,50 
lakhs inl927-28 to 868.800 tons valued atRs.15,80 
lakhs In 1928-29. The increase was-almost entirely 
due to heavy shipments of sugar, 16 D. S. and 
above, from Java (including consignments from 
the Straits Settlements) which during 1928-29 
were 851,613 tons as compared with 693,206 
tons in the preceding year. Ceylon sent 4 000 
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tons, China (including Hongkong) sent 2,100 
tons and the United Kingdom 1,400 tons. Im¬ 
ports from the United Kingdom in 1927-28 were 
only 306 tons. Supplies from the United States 
of America almost disappeared, amounting to 
10 tons only. Similarly, imports from Canada 
were only 99 tons. 

Imports of Java sugar into the different mari¬ 
time provinces during 1928-29 were as follows :— 

Bengal .. 348,700 tons or 41 per cent. 

Bombay .. 193,400 „ „ 23 „ „ 

Sind .. 206,900 „ „ 24 „ „ 

Madras .. 02,300 „ ,, 7 ,, „ 

Burma .. 40,300 „ „ 5 „ „ 

The total amount of beet sugar imported during 
the year was only 8,400 tons as compared with 
18,000 tons in the preceding year. There were 
no imports from Russia, although in 1927- 28 
pearly 11,900 tons had been received from that 
country. Hungary supplied 2,100 tons and the 
United Kingdom 3,400 tons. In 1927- 28 the 
United Kingdom supplied only one ton. As in 
the preceding year, the bulk of the imports of 
beet sugar was received in Bombay. 

The total area under sugarcane in India was 
2,570,000 acres in 1928-29; the total produc¬ 
tion of raw sugar (gur) was 2,715,000 tons as 
compared with 3,216,000 tons in 1927-28. The 
production of sugar by modern factories and 


refineries in the season 1927-28 amounted to t 
117,048 tons as compared with 121,028 tons in 

1926- 27 and 91,499 tons in 1925-26. This small 
drop was due to the fact that the output from 
refineries was less during 1927-28. 

Mineral Oils (Rs. 10,70 Lakhs).— The total 

imports of all kinds of foreign mineral oils rose 
by 4 per cent, in quantity from 232 million gallons 
in 1927-28 to 242 million gallon in 1928-29 and 
by 2 per cent, in value from Rs. 10,44 lakhs to 
Rs. 10,171 akhs. Of the total imports in 1928-29 
kerosene oil and fuel oils each represented 43 per 
cent, and lubricating oils 11 per cent. During 

1927- 28 the imports of kerosene oil into India 
were stimulated by the price-cutting war which 
broke out between the Royal Dutch Shell group 
and the Standard Oil group. An agreement 
between these two was not reached until June, 
1928. Imports in 1927-28 amounted to 94 
million gallons and were much above the figure 
for any preceding year except 1919-20 when the 
imports nearly equalled those of 1927-28. In 

1928- 29 imports exceeded even this record figure 
and totalled 105 million gallons, or an increase 
of 11 million gallons over the preceding year. 
Imports of fuel oils in 1928-29 totalled 104 
million gallons, compared with the record figure 
of 107 million gallons in 1927-28. The decline 
was mainly duo to the lower consumption in 
Bombay cotton mills which remained practically 
closed for a considerable portion of the year. 


The table shows the sources of the imports of kerosene during the past two years and the 
pre-war year 1913-14 :— 


— 

1913-14 (pre-war 
year). 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 


Gals. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

Imports of Kerosene oil 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

United States of America 

42,311 

47,133 

14,000 

Russia and Georgia 

1,079 

19,501 

42,803 

Persia 

2,303 

9,440 

32,062 

Borneo and Sumatra 

20,815 

12,406 

12,676 

Straits Settlements 

2,340 

3,955 

852 

Other Countries 

2 

1,971 

2,258 

Tot al 

68,850 

94,406 

1 104.660 


Provisions (Rs. 6,21 Lakhs).—Prices of impor¬ 
ted provisions were, for the hiost part, on lower 
levels and this resulted in a drop in the value of 
the total imports from Rs. 6,40$ lakhs to Rs. 6,21 
lakhs. Canned and bottled provisions, which 
accounted for 45 per cent, of the total value of 
•imported provisions as against 47 per cent, in 
1927-28,fell from Rs.3,10 lakhs to Rs. 2,79 lakhs. 
Imports of vegetable product increased in quan¬ 
tity from 444,000 cwts. to 458,000 cwts. The 
chief source of supply of this article was, as usual, 
the Netherlands which sent 401,000 cwts. valued 
at Rs. 1,55 lakhs as compared with 372,000 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 1,61$ lakhs in 1927-28. The re¬ 
mainder came mainly fromBelgium (Rs. 19 lakhs) 
and Germany (Rs. 3 lakhs). Among other kinds 
of canned and bottled provisions, canned and 
bottled fruits registered an increase in quantity 
while tinned fish fell from 93,000 cwts. to 64,000 
cwts. Imports, of farinaceous foods in .bulk 
increased in quantity from, 352,000 cwt§.. to 


365,000 cwts. Milk food for infants and invalids, 
imported mostly from the United Kingdom, and 
other kinds of farinaceous and patent foods 
recorded small increases. There was also a 
further expansion in imports of condensed Milk, 
the total amounting to 245,000 cwts. as against 
224,000 cwts. the previous year. 

Liquors (Rs. 3,57 lakhs).—The total quantity 
of liquors imported fell by 5 per cent, from 
7,118,000 gallons in 1927-28 to 0,790,000 gallons 
in 1928-29, tho corresponding decline in value 
being only of 3 per cent, from Rs.3,07 lakhs to 
Rs. 3, 57 lakhs. With the exception of Sind and 
Madras, imports into all other provinces showed 
decreases. As in the proceeding year, Bengal had 
the bulk of the trade and wps followed closely 
by Bombay, their respective. shares being 
1,951,000 gallons (Rs. 1,05* lakh*) and 1,906,000 
gallons(Rs. 94* lakhs)** compared with 2,142,000 
gallons. (Rs., 1,1)9 lakhs) and 2,076,000 g^on*. 
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(Es. 1,00 lakhs) in 1927-28. Imports into Burma 
also fell from 1,225,000 gallons valued at Es. 64 
lakhs to 1,065,000 gallons valued at Es. 57 lakhs, 
while Sind and Madras imported to the value 
of Es. 65k lakhs and Es. 34f lakhs as compared 
with Es. 63fc lakhs and Es. 3lk lakhs respecti¬ 
vely in 1927-28. Over 64 per cent of the total 
quantity of imported liquors consisted of ale, 
beer and porter, 31 per cent, of spirits and 4 per 
cent, of wines. 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs. 3,30 lakhs).— 

The quantity of paper and pasteboard imported 
during 1928-29 amounted to 115,600 tons valued 
at Es. 3,30 lakhs. Compared with the imports in 

1927- 28, which were returned at 104,500 tons, 
valued at Es. 3,01 lakhs, this represented an 
increase of 11 per cent, in quantity and of 10 
per cent, in value. Printing paper was imported 
to the extent of 34,600 tons valued at Rs. 1,06 
lakhs as compared with 26,900 tons valued at 
Es. 84 lakhs in the preceding year. To a 
small measure the increase was in newsprinting 
paper, derived chiefly from Scandinavia and 
Austria where there are plentiful resources of 
wood pulp. 

Chemicals (Rs- 2,48 lakhs).—The total im¬ 
ports of chemicals (excluding chemical manures 
and medicines) declined by Es. 17 lakhs from 
Rs. 2,65 lakhs to Es. 2,48 lakhs, of which soda 
compounds accounted for Es. 1,13 lakhs or 46 
percent, as compared with Bs. 1,12 lakhs or 
42 per cent, in the preceding year. The United 
Kingdom supplied, as usual, the bulk of sodium 
carbonate, imports of which totalled 1,076,600 
cwts. valued at Es. 62 lakhs as against 1,061,200 
cwts. valued at Es. 60 lakhs in the preceding 
year. 

Salt (R*. 1,47 lakhs).—The quantity of foreign- 
salt imported into India increased by 3 per cent, 
from 596,000 tons in 1927-28 to 615,000 tons in 

1928- 29, but lower prices accounted for a decline 
in value by 16 per cent, from E 1,75 lakhs to 
E 1,47 lakhs. Aden and Egypt continued to be 
the chief sources of supply • the former increased 
her share from 180,000 tons to 204,000 tons, 
while the latter reduced her consignments from 
123,000 tons to 114,000 tons. The United 


Kingdom and Spain found the prices unremune- 
rative and curtailed their supplies from 81,000 
and 84,000 tons to 69,000 and 59,000 tons respec¬ 
tively. Imports from Italian East Africa also 
fell from 56,000 tons to 52,000 tons. The defici¬ 
ency in supplies was, however, made up for by 
arrivals of cheap salt from new sources, such as 
Tripoli and Roumania, amounting to 25,000. 
and 12,000 tons respectively. Imports from 
Germany advanced in quantity from 57,000 to 
64,000 tons but realised smaller values. 

Cement (Re. 68 lakhs).—Notwithstanding the 
competition of local cement works, imports of 
foreign cement advanced from 112,300 tons, to 
127,300 tons in quantity and from Rs. 64k lakhs 
to nearly Rs. 68 lakhs in value. The increase was 
mostly in the importation into Madras which 
owing to the remoteness of her situation from 
Indian factories was naturally more dependent 
on foreign supplies. The other chief importing 
provinces, Burma and Bengal, showed little, 
variation. The United Kingdom was, as usual 
the largest supplier. 

Coal (Rs 33 lakhs).—Imports of foreign coal 
declined by 35 per cent, in quantity from263,000 
tons in 1927-28 to 171,000 tons in 1928-29 and 
by 44 per cent, in value from Es. 58k lakhs to 
Rs. 33 lakhs. The decrease is partly attributable 
to the efforts made by the Indian coal industry to 
secure the home market by effecting economics 
in production, but, more particularly, to reduce 
demands from Bombay owing to industrial 
troubles. All the principal countries contribut¬ 
ed to this decrease. Imports from Natal fell 
from 155,000 tons to 105,000 tons. There were 
also smaller supplies from the United Kingdom 
and Portuguese East Africa, amounting to 39,000 
tons and 21,000 tons as against 52,000 tons and 
35,000 tons respectively in 1927-28. Australia, 
which before the war had sent on an average 
50,000 tons of coal to India, practically lost her 
export markots, as her cost of production was 
far above the competitive level. Imports from 
Australia in 1928-29 fell away to 1,000 tons from 
9,000 tons in 1927-28 and 13,000 tons in 1926-27. 
The following table shows tho sources of the 
imports of foreign coal during the past four 
years: — 



1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

United Kingdom. 

Natal . 

Japan 

Portuguese East Africa. 

Australia .. 

Tons. 

97,000 

114,000 

14,000 

126,000 

12,000 

Tons. 

13,000 

86,000 

1,000 

26,000 

13,000 

Tons. 

52,000 

155,000 

6,000 

45,000 

9,000 

Tons. 

39,000 

105,000 

1,000 

21,000 

1,000 


Matches (Rs. 17 lakhs).—The protection 
afforded by the rates of import duties imposed on 
matches in March, 1922, which have since been 
declared protective in accordance with the re¬ 
commendations of the Indian Tariff Board, led to 
a substantial increase in local production which 
threatens to eliminate imports. Imports of 
foreign matches rapidly feu from ll million 
gross of boxes in 1923-24 to 7 million gross in 
1924-25, 8k million gross in 1927-28 and to lk 
million gross in 1928-29 and correspondingly 


in value from Rs. 1,46 lakhs in 1923-24 to Rs. 8 
lakhs in 1924-25, Rs. 39k lakhs in 1927-28 and to 
Rs. 17 lakhs in 1928-29. Compared with the 
preceding year, imports in 1928-29 represented a 
decrease of 56 per cent, both in quantity and 
value. Both safety and other matches shared 
in this decrease, the former falling from 2k mil¬ 
lion gross of boxes to a little over 1 million gross 
and the latter from 1 million gross to nearly 
half a million gross. 
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III.—EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported 
from British India:— 

Exports. 

(In thousands of Rupees) 



1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1928-28 

1928-29 

Percentage 
of propor¬ 
tion to 
total ex¬ 
ports of 
merch¬ 
andise in 
1928-29 

f Jute, raw 

29,09,30 

37,94,57 

26,78,04 

30,66,26 

35,34,92 

9.80 

\ Jute manufactures 

51,76,60 

58,83,98 

53,18,09 

53,56,43 

56,90,49 

17.24 

J Cotton, raw and waste 

91,96,30 

95,91,42 

59,14,19 

48,19,53 

06,69,10 

20.20 

\ Cotton manufactures .. 

11,27,48 

9,64,85 

10,74,85 

8,67,23 

7,79,56 

2.36 

Grain, pulse and flour .. 

65,06,04 

48,03,39 

39,24,90 

42,92,03 

33,69,42 

10.21 

Seeds . 

33,16,85 

29,63,08 

19,08,77 

26,69,30 

29,62,52 

8.97 

Tea 

33,39,24 

27,12,17 

29,03,77 

32,48,49 

26,60,44 

8.06 

Hides and skins, raw 

6,77,41 

7,23,38 

7,17,97 

8,80,94 

9,55,98 

2.90 

Leather . 

7,28,87 

7,01,21 

7,37,69 

9,07,27 

9,30,74 

2.82 

Metals and ores .. 

7,18,92 

7,28,83 

7,20,86 

9,97,08 

8,91,03 

2.70 

Lac . 

7,55,06 

6,90,10 

5,47,24 

6,98,86 

8,64,26 

2.02* 

Wool, raw and manu 







factures 

6,21,32 

4,59,48 

4,68,28 

5,33,38 

5,90,71 

1.79 

Oilcakes .. 

2,20,00 

2,10,62 

2,52,76 

3,14,19 

3,84,18 

1.16 

Paraffin wax 

1,36,60 

1,59,45 

1,84,00 

2,42,46 

2,45,54 

.74 

Rubber, raw 

1,42,94 

2,94,10 

2,60,14 

2,57,09 

1,99,85 

.01 

Wood and timber 

1,40,97 

1,95,74 

1,62,04 

1,05,73 

1,70,80 

.54 

Coffee . 

2,08,95 

1,85,26 

1,32,63 

2.31,92 

1,69,25 

.51 

Spices 

1,06,75 

1,70,28 

1,55,97 

2,39,96 

1,58,80 

.48 

Opium. 

1,47,24 

1,93,37 

2,11,85 

1,99,09 

1,57,42 

.48 

Rodder, bran and 







pollards 

1,58,80 

1,28,58 

1,06,25 

1,36,74 

1,44,93 

.44 

Tobacco. 

1,25,04 

1,11,40 

1,04,15 

1,06,13 

1,29,47 

.39 

Manures .. 

1,20,08 

1,17,49 

1,25,40 

1,28,01 

1,22,10 

.37 

Dyeing and tanning 





1,18,05 

.36 

substances 

1,35,72 

1,33,11 

1,17,72 

1,60,70 

Coir . 1 

1,22,46 

1,08,27 

99,85 

1,13,75 

1,06,27 

.32 

Fruits and vegetables .. 

71,00 

83,46 

89,88 

1,05,42 

96,15 

.29 

Mica . 

1,02,71 

1,04,17 

1,08,41 

92,84 

90,47 

.27 

Hemp, raw 

1,72,87 

1,59,17 

82,76 

80,83 

87,52 

.27 

Oils . 

3,44,10 

1,79,27 

95,71 

70,98 

80,63 

.26 

Fish (excluding canned 





78,24 

.24 

fish) . 

72,32 

76,44 

75,38 

87,13 

Coal and coke 

37,51 

34,80 

81,33 

76,43 

71,83 

.22 

Provisions and oilman’s 






.20 

stores 

58,87 

64,94 

60,95 

61,21 

04,48 

Drugs and medicines 

35,87 

30,77 

37,10 

34,53 

41,61 

.12 

Animals, living 

31,42 

34,62 

38,32 

46,87 

39,95 

.12 

Silk, raw and manu¬ 





32,17 

.09 

factures 

41,02 

38,70 

35,08 

42,69 

Fibre for brushes and 





25,92 

.08 

brooms. 

26,28 

22,20 

25,34 

29,03 

Apparel. 

29,45 

23,90 

22,30 

23,82 

17,02 

.05 

Cordage and rope 

15,30 

16,92 

18,44 

18,52 

16,02 

.05 

Bristles 

24,56 

19,33 

13,56 

10,18 

. 15,04 

.05 

Saltpetre .. 

27,18 

20,28 

12,12 

12,13 

9,90 

.03 

Candles. 

11,59 

15,80 

8,81 

12,55 

9,33 

.03 

Tallow, stearine and wax. 

11,35 

10,69 

14,00 

11,15 

7,97 

.02 

Horns, tips, etc. 

10,40 

9,35 

7,91 

9,18 

7,96 

.02 

Sugar . 

52,49 

7,05 

5,78 

7,81 

5,48 

.02 

All other articles 

4,43,92 

4,91,60 

4,82,39 

5,42,88 

4,90,55 

1.50 

Total Value of Exports ., 

. 3,84,60,53 

3,74,84,21 

3,01,43,58 

3,19,15,35 

3,30,12,79 

100 
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Jute and Cotton, 


Jute and jute manufactures (B«. 89,25 
lakhs).—The total area under jute in 1928 
was 3,144,400 acres and the total outturn was 
10 million bales. The outturn of jute in 1927 
was 10.2 million bales, whereas in 1920 it was 
12.1 million bales. Thus there was a decline 
in the outturn of jute in the year under review. 
This decline was due mostly to the unfavourable 
weather conditions in 1928. The total weight 
of raw and manufactured jute exported during 


the year amounted to 1,809,000 tons, or 32,000 
tons more than in the preceding year, while 
the total value increased from Us. 84,23 lakhs, 
to Rs. *9, 25 lakhs. Raw jute accounted for 
36 per cent of this value and jute manufactures 
for 64 per cent, as in the preceding year. The 
following statement compares the quantities 
exported during 1913-14 and each of the past 
three years:— 



1913-14 

1920-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Jute (in thousand tons) 

| 

768 

708 

892 

898 

Bags (in millions) . 

369 

449 

463 

498 

Cloth (in million yards) 

1,061 

1,503 

1,553 

1,508 


Cotton (R*. 66,25 lakhs). —The Indian cotton 
crop of the season 1928-29 was estimated at 
5,638,000 bales of 400 lbs. each as compared 
with 5,963,000 bales in the preceding year. 
Up to January, 1929 it was expected that the 
cotton crop of the year would be a large one, 
but the unseasonable cold weather and forest 
at the end of January and early in February 
caused a great deal of damage, especially in 
Gujarat, an important cotton-growing region, 
and the outturn, therefore, suffered considerably. 
The American crop of 1928 was larger than that 
of 1927, although it was not of the same dimen¬ 
sions as the crops of the two years 1925 and 
1920, The American yield of 1928 was estimated 
at 14,478,000 bales of 500 lbs. each (equivalent 


to 18,097,000 bales of 400 lbs. each) as compared 
with 12,955,000 bales of 500 lbs. each for 1927. 
The outturn of Egyptian cotton also was better 
being 1,943,000 bales of 400 lbs. each as com¬ 
pared with 1,507,000 bales in 1927-28. 

Strikes in the Bombay Mills reduced 
the home demand for Indian cotton, and its 
prices were lower relatively to the prices of 
American cotton. A natural result of this state 
of affairs was that export was encouraged to 
great extent. Exports of raw cotton from India 
showed an enormous increase as compared 
either with 1927-28 or 1926-27 These amounted 
to 3,712,000 bales as against 2,680,000 bales 
in 1927-28 and 3,188,000 bales in 1926-27. 


The following statement gives the monthly exports of Indian cotton during the last five 
years together with the pre-war average :— 

Exports of Indian Cotton in bales of 400 lbs. 



Pre-war 

average 

1909-14. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1 1928-29. 

1 


April . 

303,600 

348,900 

430,100 

385,400 

220,100 

323,000 

May . 

248,800 

283,500 

405,900 

295,200 

200,000 

372,800 

June . 

218,900 

253,300 

452,400 

280,100 

240,300 

304,900 

July . 

190,100 

138,000 

308,400 

237,800 

180,400 

285,200 

August. 

110,300 

109,300 

208,400 

208,200 

201,000 

216,000 

September 

75,300 

113,000 

136,000 

104,700 

152,800 

191,000 

October 

60,800 

02,300 

87,400 

39,300 

88,300 

254,000 

November 

101,400 

03,800 

120,200 

62,000 

93,500 

175,700 

December 

158,200 

260,700 

306,100 

153,900 

193,700 

272,300 

January . 

319,800 

459,500 

540,300 

440,100 

400,000 

400,200 

February 

318,300 

594,100 

632,500 

398,600 

323,500 

356,300 

March. 

295,800 

633,200 

545,700 

576,700 

384,800 

559,500 

Total 

2,407,300 

3,320,400 

4,173,400 

8,188,000 

2,686,200 

3,711,700 
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Exports from Bombay amounted to 71 per 1 
cent of the total quantity of raw cotton exported 
from India, those from Karachi were 22 per cent, 
and from Madras a little over 4 per cent, as 
compared with 63,27 and 5 per cent, respectively 
in 1927-28. 

Cotton manufactures (Rs. 7,80 lakhs—The 

cotton industry in 1928-29 was thrown out of 
gear by the protracted strike in the Bombay 
mill industry and it is not possible to draw a 
correct picture of the situation from the statis¬ 
tics of the year. The production of yarn in 
mills in India for 1928-29 declined to 648 million 
lbs. as compared with 809 million lbs. in 1927-28 
and 807 million lbs. in 1926-27. 

Exports of yarn were almost the same in 1928- 
29 as in 1927-28. There was a decline of only 
about £ million lbs. The exports amounted 
to 24£ million lbs. m 1928-29. The average 
exports in the five years ending 1913-14 were 
193 millions lbs., while the average of the war 
period 130 million lbs. and of the post-war quin¬ 


quennium 82 million lbs. The value of yarn 
exported, however, increased from Rs. 1,88 
lakhs in 1927-28 to Rs. 1,96 lakhs in 1928-29. 
As in the preceding year, the exports to 
China were comparatively small, though 
they were a million lbs. more in 1928-29 
than in 1927-28. The exports to other 
countries more or less maintained their position 
and the decline on the exports of 1926-27 was 
due entirely to the loss of the Chinese market. 

Piecegoods (Rs.5,37) lakhs).—'The production 
of piecegoods in Indian mills in 1928-29 declined 
by 20 per cent as compared with the preceding 
year. The proportion of the exports of piece- 
goods to the total production was 8 per cent, 
in 1928-29 as compared with 7 per cent in 1927- 
28 and 8.7 per cent in 1926-27, but the actual 
quantity exported, as compared with that in 
the preceding year, declined by 19 million yards, 
or 11.3 per cent. Detailed figures of exports for 
the past three years and for 1913-14 are given, 
below:— 



1913-14. 

(pre-war 

year). 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 


Grey and bleached piecegoods— 

Million. 

yards. 

Million. 

yards. 

Million. 

yards. 

Million 

yards. 

Shirtings . 

2.2 

.2 

2.1 

2.0 

Chadars and dhutis 

7.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

T. cloth and domestics 

21.6 

2.0 

1.4 

3.0 

Drills and jeans 

.6 

.6 

.4 

.5 

Other sorts .. .. .. .. 1 

12.2 

15.0 

11.6 

8-4 

Total 

44.2 

21.5 

19.3 

17.8 

Coloured piecegoods 

45.0 

175.9 

149.3 

131.4 

Total Piece-Goods 

89.2 

197.4 

168.6 

149.2 


Food grains and flour (Rs. 33,69 lakhs),— 

Exports under this head had a serious set-back 
owing to the short wheat crop of 1927-28 and 
the depressed condition of the rice trade. The 
total quantity exported amounted ts^2,300,000 
tons as against 2,784,000 tons in the preceding 
year, a decline of 484,000 tons. In value there 
was also a substantial decrease of nearly it 9± 
crores from R 42.9 crores in 1927-28 to R 33.7 
crores in 1928-29. Shipments of rice declined 
from 2,187,000 tons in 1927-28 to 1,817,000 tons 
in 1928-29, a decline of 370,000 tons. Exports 


of wheat also decreased from 300,000 tons in 
1927-28 to 115,000 tons in the year under 
review, a fall of 185,000 tons! Exports of wheat 
flour also declined by 6,000 to nsto 54,000 tons. 
Thus the decline in the exports of rice, wheat 
and wheat flour amounted to 561,000 tons. 
On the other hand, however, exports of grain 
pulse and flour (other than rice, wheat and 
wheat flour) Increased by 77,000 tons from 
237,000 tons in 1927-28 to 314,000 tons in 1928-29. 
Thus the net decline in the total exports amount¬ 
ed to 484,000 tons, as stated above. 
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Exports, 


The detailed exports during the past three years, compared with the average exports under 
each head in the pre-war quinquennium, are given below:— 



Pre-war 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 


average. 



Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Rice not in the husk 


2,398 

2,035 

2,152 

1,765 

„ in the husk .. 


42 

23 

34 

51 

Wheat 


1,308 

176 

300 

115 

„ flour 


55 

59 

60 

54 

Pulse 


291 

118 

133 

114 

Barley 


227 

2 

72 

138 

Jowar and bajra 


41 

15 

2t 

42 

Maize 


L 49 

1 - 

9 

17 

Other sorts 


J 

l i 

3 

4 

Total 

.. Tons (000) . 

4,411 

2,429 

2,784 

2,300 

Value Rs. (lakhs) 

45,81 

39,25 

42,92 

33,69 


Oilseeds (Re. 29,63 lakhs). —Seeds ranked 
fourth in order of importance in India’s export 
trade, the first three groups being jute and 
cotton, raw and manufactured, and food grains. 
The total exports of oilseeds showed an increase 
of 10 per cent, in quantity and of 11 per cent, 
in value from 1,210,000 tons valued at Rs. 20,09 
lakhs in 1927-28 to 1,328,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 29,03 lakhs in 1928-29. Compared with 
the pre-war average, there was, however, a de¬ 
crease of 9 per cent, in quantity but an increase 
of 22 per cent in value. It may be mentioned 
that a considerable change has occurred, during 
and since the war, In India’s trade in oilseeds. 
Local consumption, which is steadily on the 
increase, has been able to outbid a weak foreign 
demand. In copra, for example, India's exports 
averaged 31,000 tons annually during the pre¬ 
war period. In 1926-27 exports dwindled down 
to only 2,000 tons and practically disappeared 
in the following two years. In linseed, cotton 
seed, rapeseed and sesamum there has also 
been a substantial reduction in India’s exportable 
surplus compared with the pre-war figures. But 
in the case of groundnuts internal consumption 
has not yet overtaken the increased production, 
resulting from extended cultivation, with the 
result that much larger quantities are available 
for export. The following table shows the 
quantities of the principal kinds of 


exported during the past three years and in 
the pre-war quinquennium :—■ 



Pre¬ 

war 

1926- 

1927- 

1928- 


ave- 

27 

28 

29 


rage 

(Thousands of Tons.) 

Linseed 

.. 379 

192 

222 

157 

Rape seed .. 

.. 273 

94 

00 

77 

Groundnuts 

.. 212 

368 

613 

788 

Castor 

.. 114 

102 

122 

121 

Cotton 

.. 240 

51 

153 

131 

Sesamum 

.. 119 

2 

11 

30 

Copra 

.. 31 

2 



Others 

.. 85 

27 

*23 

*24 

Total 

.. 1,453 

838 

1,210 

1,328 


Tea (Re. 26,60 lakhs).—Thetea industry had 
a very bad^eason in the year* 1928-29. Heavy 
stocks at the beginning of the year and a general 
increase in outturn from all producing countries 
made for a weak position and consequent low 
prices during the middle of the season. The 
I production of tea in India during 1928 exceeded 
that of 1927 by 13 million lbs. Exports, however, 
showed a slight decline from 362 million lbs 
' to 360 million lbs. 
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The total production of tea in India in 1928 1 
was estimated at 404 million lbs. as compared 
with 391 million lbs. in 1927 and 393 million lbs. ] 
in 1926. As usual, Assam contributed the 
largest share, viz., 246 million lbs. or 61 per cent, 
of the total output, while Northern India, 
excluding Assam, contributed 101 million lbs. 


or 25 per cent., and Southern India 57 million 
lbs. or 14 per cent. Production in Assam 
increased by 10 million lbs. whereas production 
in the rest of Northern India fell off by about 
2 million lbs. The total area under tea in 
1928 was 771,000 acres as against 754,000 acres 
in 1927. 


Export of tea by sea to foreign countries. 


— 1 

1905-06 

1915-16 

1924-25 | 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

*1928-29 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. I 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

From Northern India 
(Calcutta and Chitta¬ 
gong) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

199,737 

301,403 

299,747 

280,024 

304,957 

315,109 

309,845 

From Southern India 
(Madras ports) 

12,680 

25,840 

37,717 

43,133 

42,935 

45,744 

49,321 

From Bombay, Sind 
and Burma 

1,807 

11,227 

2,643 

2,576 

1,372 

761 

436 

Total 

214,224 

338,470 

340,107 

325,733 

349,264 

361,614 

359,602 


Hides and Skins (Rg. 18,87 lakhs).—The 

total trade in 1928-29 showed a small increase 
over last year, although it registered a decline 
under certain heads. The demand from the 
United Kingdom as well as from Germany was 
on a lower level as compared with the preceding 
year. Though the prices in the latter part of 
the year were on the decline yet the declared 
values of raw hides and skins rose in 1928-29 
as compared with 1927-28 by 7 p. per lb. from 
9 as. 9 p. to 10 as. 4 p. per lb. Shipments 
of raw hides and skins during the year amounted 
to 66,100 tons-valued at Rs. 9,56 lakhs as 
compared with 64,400 tons valued at Rs. 8,81 
lakhs in the preceding year. Exports of raw 
hides declined from 40,700 tons in 1927-28 
to 37,300 tons in 1928-29, accounting for 56 
per cent of the total exports as against 63 per 
cent in the preceding year. In value, however, 
the exports increased from Rs. 3,85 lakhs 
to Rs. 405, lakhs. Exports of raw skins increased 
and amounted to 35 per cent of the total exports 
in 1928-29, as compared with 30 per cent in 
1927-28. Exports of raw skins amounted to 
22,900 tons valued at Rs. 5,41 lakhs as compared 
with 19,400 tons valued at Rs. 4,89 lakhs in 
the preceding year. Exports of tanned or 
dressed hides and skins increased from 23,300 
tons to 23,500 tons, the increase in value being 
Rs. 24 lakhs from Rs. 9,07 lakhs to Rs. 931 
lakhs. Tanned hides increased from 15,800 
tons valued at Rs. 4,12 lakhs in 1927-28 to 
16,400 tons valued at Rs. 4,40 lakhs in 1928-29. 
There was a slight decline in tanned skins from 
7,500 tons valued at Rs. 4,95 lakhs in 1927-28 
to 7,100 tons valued at Rs. 4,91 lakhs in 1928-29 
Lac (Rs. 8,64 lakhs.)—The exports of lac 
rose by 37 per cent in quantity from 544,000 
cwts. in 1927-28 to 743,000 cwts. in 1928-29 
and by 24 per cent in value from Rs. 6,99 lakhs 
to Rs. 8,64 lakhs. All the varieties of lac 
shared in this increase. It is, however, interest¬ 
ing to note that before the war as well as 
during the war period about 90 per cent of 
the total quantity of lac exported consisted 
of shellac and button lac. Since then the 
demand for raw materials increased on account 
of the development of the mechanical process 
of refinement, and the proportion of sheliac 
and button lac declined to 75 per cent in 1928-29. 


Raw wool (Rs. 4,89 lakhs).—There was 
a further expansion of the trade in raw wool, 
exports rising from 50 million lbs. to 66 million 
lbs. in quantity and from Rs. 4,36 lakhs to 
Rs. 4,89 lakhs in value. Of the total quantity 
shipped, the United Kindgom took 46 million 
lbs. and the United States of America 8 million 
lbs. as compared with 44 and 5 million lbs. 
respectively in 1927-28. These figures do not, 
however, include re-exports of foreign wool, 
chiefly of Tibetan and Central Asian origin, 
brought into India across the frontier. Re¬ 
exports of wool fell slightly in quantity from 
over 124 million lbs. in 1927-28 to nearly 12 
million lbs. in 1928-29 but the value realised 
showed an increase from Rs. 89 lakhs to Rs. 94 
lakhs. 

Oils (Rs. 87 lakhs.)—The total value of the 
exports of oils of all sorts, as oempared with the 
preceding year, rose by Rs. 16 lakhs or 23 
per cent to Rs. 87 lakhs in 1428-29. Owing: 
to a rapid increase in the local consumption, 
exports of petroleum, dangerous, flashing below 
76® E. (including petrol, benzine and benzol) 
practically ceased, and the trade in oils was 
chiefly confined to vegetable and essential oils. 
Exports of vegetable oils advanced from 
1,193,000 gallons valued at Rs. 29 lakhs to 
1,586,600 gallons valued at Rs. 37 lakhs. 

Metals and Ores (Rs. 8,91 lakhs).—The 

total exports of ores amounted to 734,000 tons 
in 1928-29 as compared with 760,000 tons in 
the preceding year, manganese ore representing 
about 92 per cent of the total. Exports of 
manganese ore from India declined from 704,000 
tons to 681,000 tons in quantity but slightly 
rose in value from Rs.1,95 lakhs to Rs.1,97 lakhs. 
In order to meet the increased demand of her 
iron and steel industry, France took by far the 
largest quantity, while Belgium and the United 
Kingdom proved to be the next best customers. 
Exports to France rose from 150,000 tons to 
230,000 tons, while those to the United Kingdom 
fell from 234,000 to 167,000 tons. Belgium 
and the United States of America reduced their 
purchases from 182,000 and 97,000 tons to 
168,000 and 72,000 tons respectively, while 
Germany increased her requirements from 15,000 
to 20,000 tons. The exports were, as usual. 
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mostly from Bengal and Bombay in the propor- I 
don of 68 and 40 per cent as compared with 60 I 
and 38 per cent in the preceding year. 

Pic Iron (R«. 2,111 lakhs.)—Despite lower 
production of pig iron in India, owing to labour 
disputes in the Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur which lasted for a considerable 
portion of the year, exports of Indian pig iron 
continued to advance and amounted to 449,000 
tons valued at Us. 2,11£ lakhs as compared 
with 393,000 tons valued at Rs. l,78f lakhs 
in the preceding year. To meet the ever¬ 
growing demands for cheap raw material for 
her steel works, Japan increased her takings 
from 271,000. tons to 354,000 tons while the 
United States of America reduced her purchases 
from 65,000 tons to 62,500 tons. There were 


also smaller shipments to the United Kngdom 
and Germany—these two countries taking 
5,500 and 5,700 tons as against 21,000 and 12,000 
tons respectively in 1927-28. On the other 
hand, exports to China increased from 4,000 
tons to 14,600 tons. The following figures 
show the production of pig iron and steel in 
India during the past three year’s. The figures 
are in thousands of tons :— 



1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

Production of pig 
iron .. .. 

957 

1,162 

1,050 

Production of pig 
(ingots) .. 

530 

600 

396 

Production of finished 
steel .. .. 

374 

429 

276 


Air Routes: London-Alexandria-Karachi. 


TIME TABLE OF THE JOURNEY. 


We give below the provisional time-table for the London-Alexandria-Karachi service. The 
time-table is subject to alteration without notice :— 


Eastbound. 


London (Airways 


Lst.f Gmt.* Day. 

House) 

dep. 

06.00 05.00 Sat. 

Croydon Aerodrome dep. 

06.45 05.45 „ 

Paris (Le Bourget) arr. 

09.15 08.15 „ 

Paris Le Bourget) 

dep. 

10.00 09.00 „ 

Basle (Birsfelden) 

arr. 

13.00 12.00 „ 

§ Basle (Central 
Station) 

dep. 

14.42 13.42 „ 

03.40 02.40 Sun. 

§ Genoa 

arr. 


dep. 

07.00 06.00 ,, 

Rome (Ostia) 

Syracuse 

arr. 

10.00 09.00 „ 

dep. 

11.00 10.00 „ 

arr. 

15.25 14.25 „ 

Navarino 

dep. 

06.30 05.30 Mon. 

arr. 

11.45 09.45 „ 

,, 

dep. 

12.45 10.45 „ 

Tobruk 

arr. 

16.00 15-00 „ 

n 

dep. 

06.30 05.30 Tue. 

Alexandria (Harbour) 

arr. 

11.45 90.45 „ 

Alexandria (Aboukir) 

dep. 

13 15 11.15 „ 

Gaza 

arr. 

16.40 14.40 „ 

Rutbah 

dep. 

06.3^0 04.30 Wed. 

arr. 

11.45 08.45 

Baghdad (West) 

dep. 

12.30 09.30 „ 

arr. 

15.00 12.00 „ 

,, 

dep. 

15.45 12.45 „ 

Basra 

arr. 

18.45 15.45 „ 


dep. 

06.00 03.00 Thu. 

Bushire 

arr. 

09.00 05.40 „ 


dep. 

09.45 06.25 „ 

Iingeh 

arr. 

14.10 10.15 „ 

„ 

dep. 

14.55 11.00 „ 

Jask 

arr. 

17.15 13.20 „ 


dep. 

06.30 02.35 Fri. 

Gwadar 

arr. 

11.35 06.05 „ 


dep. 

12.20 06.50 „ 

Karachi 

arr. 

16.00 10.30 „ 


Westbound. 

Lst.f Grat.* Day. 


Karachi 

dep. 

07.30 

02.00 Mon. 

Gwadar 

arr. 

11.10 

05.40 „ 

Jask 

dep. 

11.55 

06.25 „ 

arr. 

13.50 

09.55 „ 

02 35 Tue. 

Lingeh 

dep. 

06.30 

arr. 

08 50 

04.55 „ 

Bushire 

dep. 

09.35 

05.40 „ 

arr. 

12.50 

09.30 „ 


dep. 

13.35 

10.15 „ 

Basra 

arr. 

15.55 

12.55 „ 

Baghdad (West) 

dep. 

05.00 

02.00 Wed. 

arr. 

08.30 

05.30 „ 

Rutbah 

dep. 

09.15 

06.15 „ 

arr. 

12.00 

09.00 „ 


dep. 

12.45 

09.45 „ 

Gaza 

arr. 

16.45 

14.45 „ 

05.00 Thur. 

Alexandria (Aboukir) 

dep. 

07.00 

arr. 

10.25 

08.25 „ 

Alexandria (Harbour) 

i dep. 

11.55 

09.55 „ 

Tobruk 

arr. 

15.10 

14.10 „ 


dep. 

06.20 

05.30 Fri. 

Navarino 

arr. 

11.45 

09.45 „ 

,, 

dep. 

12.45 

10.45 „ 

Syracuse 

arr. 

16.00 

15.00 „ 

06.00 Sat. 

,, 

dep. 

07.00 

Rome (Ostia) 

arr. 

11.25 

10.25 „ 

,, 

dep. 

12.25 

11.25 „ 

Genoa 

arr. 

15.25 

14.25 „ 

§ 

§ Basle (Central Sta¬ 

dep. 

10.05 

17.00 „ 

tion). 

arr. 

06.16 

05.16 Sun*. 

Basle (Birsfelden) 

dep. 

09.15 

08.15 „ 

Paris (Le Bourget) 

arr. 

12.30 

11.30 „ 

Paris (Le Bourget) 

dep. 

13.15 

12.15 „ 

Croydon Aerodrome 
London (Airways 

arr. 

15.45 

14.45 „ 

House) 

arr. 

16.30 

16.30 „ 


S TJj® jetton between Basle (Central Station) and Genoa is covered by rail (Swiss Federal 


-, which is kept by the clocks on the Aeroplanes. The Time 

du pied py ^flight is the difference betweea^fmes of departure and arrival shown in this column, 
t Lifc. Standard Time at the Pmtmtid it varies with the Geographical Position. 
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The Indian Stores Department. 


The Indian Stores Department was insti¬ 
tuted on 1st January 1922, after a specially 
appointed officer had during the preceding year 
investigated its possible sphere of work. The 
Government of India nearly half a century 
previously enunciated the policy of purchas¬ 
ing for State use stores of indigenous origin or 
manufacture rather than stores produced or 
manufactured abroad and for many years before 
the creation of the new department the rules 
governing stores purchase for public depart¬ 
ments prescribed that subject to certain 
conditions as to quality and so forth preference 
should be given to articles manufactured wholly 
or in part in India. Revisions of these rules 
to make them better serve the purpose for 
which they were drafted were from time to time 
made but as Indian industrial development 
progressed and as Indian nationalism increased 
complaints that the policy presumed to be 
embodied in the rules was not in effect carried 
out grew in volume. The Indian Industrial 
Commission found that the industrial resources 
of the country were far from sufficiently utilised 
by Government Departments but that the reason 
was not due to restrictions in the stores purchase 
rules but to the failure of the Departments 
fully to avail themselves of the scope which the 
rules offered. They attributed this to lack 
of information as to sources and market values 
ot Indian supplies and to the absence of inspecting 
agencies and they concluded that a central 
expert agency for the purchase and inspection 
of stores required for public purposes 
should be established. The Stores Purchase 
Committee which the Government of India 
appointed to advise them on this question 
unanimously supported the same conclusion 
and Government with the approval of the 
Secretary of State accepted the principles of the 
recommendation. The Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment was thereupon instituted. 

It. was designed primarily to deal with the 
requirements of the Central .purchasing depart 
meots and with those of the minor administra¬ 
tions directly controlled by the Government of 
India, it being impossible under the Reforms 
Constitution for the Government of Tndia to 
compel the Provincial Governments similarly 
to utilise its services. The Central Government 
at the same time invited use of its services by 
Provincial Governments, Municipalities, Port 
authorities, company managed railways and 
other public or semi-public bodies. 

Organisation-— The preliminary organisation 
of the Stores Department constituted on 1st 
January 1922 included as gazetted staff— 

A Chief Controller of Stores. 

A Director of Inspection. 

A Director of Purchase and Intelligence. 

A Director of Textiles Purchase. 

An Assistant Chief Controller. 

The designation of the Director of Textiles 
Purchase was early changed to Deputy Director 
of Purchase (Textiles) and within tho first year 
an Assistant Controller of Textiles Purchase 
was appointed. The Department’s growth has 
thus from its beginning constantly broadened 


and accelerated. The preliminary organisation 
was instituted temporarily but the department 
and its organisation were before the end of 1922 
put on a permanent basis. The offices of 
Superintendent of Local Manufactures and 
Government Test House at Alipur and of the 
Metallurgical Inspector at Jamshedpur, hitherto 
under the direct administration of the Industries 
and Labour Department, were in July 1922 
absorbed in the new organisation. 

The number of gazetted officers in the depart¬ 
ment by the end of 1927-28 was 32 Europeans 
and 30 Indians. 

The Functions of the new Department 

were early Indicated as being- 

fa) To act, subject to certain limitations, as a 
purchasing and inspection agency and in an ad¬ 
visory capacity on all matters connected with 
the purchase of stores in their widest sense for 
the public service on behalf of all Central Depart¬ 
ments of Government and of the minor Local 
Governments and also on behalf of such major 
Local Governments, company worked railways, 
Corporations, Port Trusts, Municipalities and 
similar quasi-public bodies and Indian States 
as may desire to avail themselves of its 
assistance; 

(b) To scrutinise the Home indents of all 
Central Departments, minor Local Governments 
and such other authorities as utilise its services 
with a view to ensure attention to the encourage¬ 
ment of Indian industries, so conducting its 
operations in this respect as to prevent the 
purchase of articles of non-Indian manufacture 
when goods of indigenous production of suitable 
quality and price arc obtainable ; 

(c) To purchase and inspect in India for 
central departments and other buyers on the 
lines above indicated certain specified com¬ 
modities ; 

(d) To inspect stores purchased otherwise 
than through the agency of the department; 

(e) To draw up for the approval of depart¬ 
ments and others which effect their purchases 
through the department specifications of the 
various classes of stores in demand and if so 
desired to advise and assist departments and 
others which make their own purchases in the 
preparation of specifications and the standardi¬ 
sation of patterns; 

(0 To act as a central bureau of information 
on all matters affecting the purchase of stores 
and their prices, particularly with reference to 
the extent of Indian manufactures and their 
capacity from time to time. 

In order to secure the benefit of the accumulat¬ 
ed experience of over sixty years of purchase 
and inspection work in the foremost markets of 
the world which had been acquired by the 
India Store Department in London, advantage 
was taken of the presence of the Director of 
Purchase and Intelligence on leave in England 
to depute him to examine the system in force 
in the London organisation with a view to the 
embodiment of what was useful to the Indian 
Stores Department in its organisation and 
methods. It was at the outset decided that the 
Department should be quasi-commercial and 
self-supporting, charging a small percentage 


27 
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upJn the cost of its purchases and other minimum 
fees in other branches of activity to defray its 
establishment and other costs. 

The Government of India in 1929 arranged 
with Messrs. Rendel, Palmer and Tritton, who ! 
for the past 60 years had been employed as i 
the Consulting Engineers to the India Office 
and latterly to the High Commissioner, for the 1 
establishment of a branch office in India. This 
was considered necessary for the successful work¬ 
ing of the “ rupee tender system” which Govern¬ 
ment introduced by orders passed on 13 the Sep 
tember 1928. The functions of the new office, 
which is established in Calcutta, is to give advice 
and assistance in respect of specifications and 
tenders for technical stores, the standardi¬ 
sation of patterns and designs and cognate 
matters. 

Past Year’s Work. —The latest statistics 
of the work and progress of the Department are 
contained in its recently issued report for the 
official year 1928-29. They show that the total 
value of purchases for Government Depart¬ 
ments by the Stores Department in that year 
was Rs. 3,60,48,074, against Rs. 3,73,03,846, 
in the preceding year and Rs. 3,98,82,246 
in 1927-28. The drop occurred mainly in con¬ 
sequence of industrial strikes and lower produc¬ 
tive capacity on that account in India and of 
diminution in heavy engineering purchases 
by various provincial Governments owing 
to the completion of capital works undertaken 
by them. Detailed examination of the statis¬ 
tics of his department leads the Controller 
of Stores to state in his annual report that it is 
still gradually being entrusted with an incrca- J 
sing volume of business. An interesting develop- I 
ment during the past year followed an inquiry ! 
from the Controller of Stores and Manufacture's 
under the Prison Commission in England j 
whether it would be possible for him to buy 


i his requirements of coir and jute yarns and fibres 
I through the Department. Government passed 
orders that this new business should be under¬ 
taken. 

As a result of inquiries during the year, 203 
firms were added to the list of approved con¬ 
tractors, as compared with the addition of 326 
firms in the preceding year. A further 95 firms 
were enlisted lor utilisation by provincial purchase 
departments. Efforts to assist manufacturers in 
India to improve the quality of their products 
were continued. 

During the year, 1.533 indents on the India 
| Store Dept., London, of the estimated value 
of Rs. 6,28,85,361 were examined and stores 
i to the aggregate value of Rs. 10,41,133 were 
i challenged, Rs. 3,26,465 of this amount repre- 
[ senting the estimated valuo of articles which 
i could wholly or partly he manufactured in India, 
i The result was the diversion of purchases to the 
value of Rs. 1,39,093 to the Indian markets. 
The Controller of Stores specially refers to the 
figures as proving the decrease in value of the 
indents prepared by consuming departments 
on the India Store. Dept., London. 

The accounts of the departments for the 
year 1927-28 show a deficit of Rs. 2,39,699, 
following lesser deficits in the two preceding 
years, and the accounts for 1928-29 indicate 
a still more unfavourable condition. The 
Controller ascribes the deterioration in the 
past year to industrial strikes and consequent 
fall in purchases, seeing that the charges for 
the use of the Department are based on ad 
valorem rates on the stores concerned. He 
concludes that “the Department must be uti¬ 
lised to an appreciably larger extent than at 
present for the purchase of stores in regular 
demand before it can hope to secure financial 
equilibrium in the strict commercial sense.” 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs. a. 


Acknowledgment of Debt ex. Rs». 20 .. 0 1 

Affidavit or Declaration.2 0 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement— 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
of exchange.0 4 


(b) If relating to sale of a Govern¬ 
ment security, or share in an In¬ 
corporated company or other body 
corporate—Subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 20, a. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 
or part. 

(o) If not otherwise provided for .. l 


Appointment In execution of a power— Rs. a. 

(a) Of trustees.15 0 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove¬ 
able .30 0 

Articles of Association of Company— 

(a) Where the company has no snare 

capital or the nominal share capital 
does not exceed Rs. 2,500 .. 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 2,600 but does not 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000 . 50 0 

(c) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 . 100 0 

0 i Articles of Clerkship .. .. ..250 0 
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Award, any decision in writing by anils, a. 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Coart. • The same dnty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro¬ 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth In such award subject to a 

maximum . . 20 0 

Bill * of Exchange payable on demand.. 0 1 
Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (If drawn singly)—Not exc. 

Rs. 200, a. 3; exc. Rs. 200, not 

exc. Bs. 400, a. 6 ; exc. Bs. 400, not 

exc. Bs. 600, a. 9; exc. Bs 600, not 
exe. Bs. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Bs. 800, not exc. 
Bs. 1,000, a. 15 ; exc. Bs. 1,000, not exc. 
Bs. 1,200, B. 1 a. 2; exc. Bs. 1,200, not 
exc. Bs. 1.600, B. 1 a. 8; oxc. Rs. 1,600, 
not exc. Bf. 2,600, Bs. 2 a. 4; exc. Bs. 
2,500, not exc. Rs. 5,000, Bs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Rs. 6.000, not exc. Rs. 7,500, Rs. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Bs. 7,600, not exc., Bs. 10,000, Bs. 9, 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Bs. 15,000, Rs. 
13 a. 8; exc. Bs. 16,000, not exc. Rs. 
20,000, Bs. 18; exc. Bs. 20,000, not exc. 
Rs. 25,000, Rs. 22 a. 8; exc. Rs. 25,000; 
not exc. Bs. 30,000, Bs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Bs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Bs. 30,000, Rs. 9. 

Where payaoie at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 

Bs. a. 

Hill of Lading .0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided for)— 

Not exceeding Rs. 10.0 2 

Exc. Bs. 10, but not exc. Rs. 50 ..04 

Exc. R9. 50, but not exc. Bs. 100 ..08 

$xc. Bs. 100 A does not exc. Bs. 200 l 0 

Exc. Bs. 200 & does not exo. Bs.300 2 4 

Bp to Bs. 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 1J 

For every Rs. 500 or part, beyond 

Rs. 1,000 3 12 

Bond , Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed—For amount not 
exceedmg Rs. 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any other case.10 0 

Cancellation .. 5 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares .. .. .. ..0 2 

Charter Party .2 0 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from 1st 
July 1927. 

Composition—Deed .20 ( 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer— 

Not exceeding Bs. 50 .. .. ..0 8 

Exceeding Bs. 50 not exceeding 

Bs. 100 .10 

Exceeding Eg. 100 but does not exceed 

Bs. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Bs. 200 but does not exceed 


Bs. 300 . 4 8 

For every Ha. 100 or part In excess of 
Bs. 100 up to Bs. 1,000 .. .. 1 8 

For every Rs. 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of Bs, 1,000,, ,. 7 8 
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Conveyance of landed property in Bombay 
City.—Tn respect of any instrument 
(not being a lease or transfer of a lease 
as defined in the Indian Stamp Act II 
of 1899, or an under-lease or sub-lease 
or an agreement to let or sub-let or a 
power-of-attomey) relating to immove¬ 
able property situate within the City of 
Bombay , for the entries in article 23 the 
following entries shall be substituted, 
namely:— 

23. Conveyance (as defined by section 2 

(10) not being a Transfer changed or exempted 

under No. 62—* 

Where the amount or value of the 
consideration for such conveyances 
as set forth therein does not exceed 
Bs. 50.0 8 

Where it exceeds Bs. 50 but does not 
exceed Bs. 100 .10 

Where it exceeds Bs. 100 but does 
not exceed Bs. 200 .2 

Where it exceeds Bs. 200 but does not 
exceed Bs. 300 8 8 

Where it exceeds Bs. 300 but does not 
exceed Bs. 400 12 0 

Where it exceeds Bs. 400 but does not 
exceed Rs. 500 15 8 

Where it» exceeds Rs. 500 but does 
not exceed Rs. 600 19 0 

Where It exceeds Bs. 600 but does 
not exceed Rs. 700 22 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 700 but does not 

exceed Bs. 800 .. .. .. 26 0 

Where it exceeds Its. 800 but does not 

exceed Rs. 900 .. .. .. 29 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 900 but docs not 

exceed Rs. 1,000 33 0 

And for every Rs. 500 or part thereof in 
excess of Rs. 1,000 .. .. .. 17 8 

Copy or Extract —If the original was nut 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee.10 

In any other case.2 0 

Counterpart or Duplicate —If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed one rupee 
—The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. ..2 0 

Delivery Order .0 1 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil .. .. .. ..500 0 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..500 ^ 

I 

Instrument —Apprenticeship .. .. 10 O - 

' "S 

Divorce 2 0^ 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt ., ,,29 0 
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Lease —Where rent is fixed and no pre¬ 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for consi¬ 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long; in perpetuity, same as Conve¬ 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered. 

Us. a. 

Letter —Allotment of Shares .. ..02 

Credit.0 2 

License .10 0 

Memo, of Association of Company —If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 30 0 

If not so accompanied .. .. 80 0 

Notarial Act .. ..20 

Note or Memo. Intimating the purchase 
or sale— 

(а) Of any Goods exceeding in value 

Rs. 20.0 4 

(б) Of any Stock or marketable Secu¬ 
rity exceeding In value Rs. 20— 
Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, a. 2 
for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 

Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master .. 10 

Partnership —Where the capital does not 

exceed Rs. 600 . 6 0 

In any other case .20 <t 

Dissolution of.10 0 

Policy of Insurance — 

(1) Sea —Where premium does not 

exceed rate of 2a., or i per cent, of 
amount insured .0 1 

In any other case for Rs. 1,000 or part 
thereof .. .0 2 

(2) For time— For every Rs. 1,000 or 

part insured, not exc. 6 months .. 0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 

months 0 4 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part.— 

Half the abo\e rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) Fire— When the sum insured does 


aot exceed Rs. 6,000. 0 8 

In any other case .. .. 1 o 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy—One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art. 63 {Receipt). 


(4) Accident and Sickness —Against 
Railway accident, valid for a single 

Journey only.0 1 

In any other case—for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
In the case of any single accident or a 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Rs, 1,000, for every 

Rs. 1,000 or part.0 2 

(6) Life, or other Insurance^ not speci¬ 
fically provided for — 


For every sum insured not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part .. .. 0 6 

If drawn in duplicate, lor each 
part .0 3 


Insurance by way of indeminty 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act 
of 1923. For every Rp. 100 or 
part payabld as premium .. 0 1 

In case of a re-insurance by one Com¬ 
pany with another—£ of duty pay¬ 
able in respect of the original insu¬ 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 

Policies of ail classes of Insurance not 
Included in Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 

Power of Attorney — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or mote documents 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents ..10 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 

Courts Act, 1882 . 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act In 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above .. .. ..2 0 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally ., 10 0 
Authorising more than 6 but not more 
than 10 persons to act .. .. 20 0 

When given for consideration and 
authoriaing the Attorney to sell any im¬ 
movable property—The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi¬ 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 

authorised ..20 

Promissory Notes— 

(a) When payable on demand— 

(i) When the amount or value does 

not exoeed Rs. 250 .. .. 0 l 

(}i) When the amount or value ex¬ 
ceeds Rs. 250 but does not ex¬ 
ceed Rs, 1,0Q0 .. . f ..02 
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Rs. a. 

(Hi) In any other case.0 4 

y b) When payable otherwise than on 
demand—The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 

Protest of Bill or Note .2 0 

Protest by the Master of a Ship .. ..20 

Proxy .. .0 2 

Receipt for value exc. Rs. 20 .« ..01 

Reconveyance of mortgaged property— 

(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000—the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 

(ft) In any other case ..10 0 

Release —that is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property— 

(а) Jf the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Rs. 1,000—The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Release. 

(ft) In any other case .10 0 

Respondentia Bond —The same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond —(a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Rs. 1,000— 

The same duty as a Bond tor the 
amount secured. 

(б) In any other case.10 0 

Settlement —The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property—settled as set forth 
in such settlement. 

Revocation of Settlement. —The same duty 
as a Bond for a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned as 
settorth in the instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ten rupees. 


Rs. a. 

Share-warrant to bearer Issued under the 
Indian Companies Act.—One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified In the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order . .#0 1 

Surrender of Lease— When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs. 5—The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case.5 0 

Transfers of Shares—One-half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration equal to the value of 
the share 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance—If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 5—The duty with which 
such Bond, <fec M is chargeable. 

In any other case.10 0 

—of any property under the Adminis¬ 
trator General's Act 1874, Section 31. . 10 0 
—of any trust property without con¬ 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi¬ 
ciary—Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease—The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi¬ 
deration equal to the amount of the con¬ 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of—Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding .. .. .. .. 15 0 

Revocation of—Ditto, but not exceed¬ 
ing .. .. •• .. 10 0 

W arrant for Goods .0 8 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap¬ 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna¬ 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will. All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis¬ 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti¬ 
tion. The values of immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at 16J years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs. 10,000 the probate duty payable is 
2 %; between Rs 10,000 and Rs. 50,000 the 
duty payable is 2$%. Over 50,000 rupees the 
duty payable is 3%. In determining the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur¬ 
poses of probate duty the following Items are 
allowed to be deducted :— 

1. Debts left by the deceased including mort¬ 
gage encumbrances. 


2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 

The particulars of all these Items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prac¬ 
tice ot the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immoveable pro¬ 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub¬ 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no-objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days aftet 
the publication or servioe of citation and if tbe 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
is ordered to be granted. 
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The Reforms: Central Committee's Report. 


The report of the Committee of the Central 
Indian Legislature co-operating with the Simon 
Commission was published simultaneously 
in India and England on December 24, 1929. 
The Committee was presided over by the Hon. 
Sir Sankaran Nair, Kt.,c.i.E., the other members 
being Kawab Sir Zulflkar Ali Khan, Kt., C.s.i., 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kt., the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Froom, Kt., the Hon. Raja NawabAli Khan, 
the Hon. Sardar Bahadur Shivdev Singh Uboroi, 
Dr. Abdulla Suhrawardy, Mr. Kikabhai Prem- 
chand and Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah. All the 
members with the exception of Mr. Kikabhai 
Prcmchand, who submitted a separate report 
of his own, signed the main report subject, 
however, to minutes of dissent and separate 
memoranda by all the signatories. 

The Committee’s report is divided into two 
main sections, one dealing with the Provinces 
and the other with the Central Government. 
They recommend that Sind should be separated 
from Bombay but that Burma’s demand for 
separation from India should not be conceded 
until all the questions at issue have received 
full and careful consideration. 

The Provinces- —The following is a summary 
of their proposals for the future administration 
of the Provinces :— 

The Executive Government in the Provinces 
should consist of a Governor appointed by the 
Crown and Ministers responsible to the Legis¬ 
lature. The distinction between the Reserved 
and the Transferred subjects should be abolished 
and all subjects save those specially classified 
as Central should be Provincial. The only 
exception they would make to this rule is that 
in Bengal they would retain law and order 
in charge of a member not directly responsible 
to the Legislature. Sir Arthur Froom holds 
that In all provinces except Madras law and 
order should be in charge of a nominated 
member. 

The Governor should follow the English 
constitutional practice of selecting the Chief 
Minister and appointing the other ministers on 
his recommendation. The Governor should not 
be a member of the Cabinet. 

The Governor of the Province should exorcise 
the ordinary constitutional power of dismissing 
the Cabinet, but not an individual M inisler. 
In dismissing, as in appointing, a Cabinet, be 
should follow the ordinary constitutional prac¬ 
tice in the self-governing Dominions. 

P«tce and Order. —For the purposo of main¬ 
taining the peace and tranquillity in a Province 
the Governor should bo empowered to take 
any steps to preserve jwsace and order. Apart 
from these, the Governor should not be given 
power to override the decision of the majority 
of the Cabinet. 

The majority recommend that the present 
electorate should be doubled immediately, 
7 but three members (or four if Mr. Kikabhai 
Premchand Is included) do not agree to any 
immediate extension of the electorate. 


The official and nominated blocks in the 
Provincial Councils should be abolished and the 
Councils should consist of elected members 
only. The Governor may nominate not more 
than two experts to assist in the consideration 
of bills, but these experts would not have the 
power to vote. 

Revenue. —-Until the Government of India 
is constituted on a popular basis by the transfer 
of departments to Ministers, all the revenues 
of a Province should be at the disposal of the 
Local Government. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, however, should be subject to the obli¬ 
gation of paying to the Government of India 
such contribution as may be fixed by an impar¬ 
tial tribunal. This proposal is opposed by several 
members, including Sir Arthur Froom and Mr. 
Kikabhai Premchand, who maintain that the 
Central Government must continue to have 
its own sources of revenue. 

Separate Electorate*-— By the casting vote of 
the Chairman, the main Report recommends the 
abolition of separate electorates for Muslims. In 
Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam there 
should be joint electorates with reservation of 
seats. In the Punjab there should be reserva¬ 
tion of seats in joint electorates for the Hindus 
and Sikhs, while in Bengal there should be no 
separate electorates and no reservation of seats. 
This decision of the main Committeo is, however, 
opposed by Sir Zulflkar Ali Khan, l)r. Suhra¬ 
wardy and Sir Arthur Froom, who desire the 
continuance of separate electorates. Mr. Kika¬ 
bhai Premchand agrees to separate electorates 
subject to the conditions already given. 

The Committee recommend reservation of 
scats in joint electorates for other minority 
communities, except in Madras where they would 
give separate electorates to the Depressed 
(Hasses. Europeans should also have separate 
electorates. Special representation for labour and 
for women is recommended. 

There should be no provincial Second Chambers 
except in the United Provinces, where the exis¬ 
tence of a large landed aristocracy provides 
suitable material. Sir Arthur Froom Is in favour 
of Second Chambers in all Provinces. 

A Local Army- —In self-governing Provinces 
the Government shou Id be given power to raise 
a local army for the maintenance of internal 
security. 

Tlio Governor-General should be given power 
to supersede a Local Government and carry 
on the administration in case of breakdown 
or inability to maintain law and order in the 
Provinces. 

The Central Government- —All subjects except 
the Defence of India and Relations with Foreign 
Powers and the Indian States should be under 
the control of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature. Sir Arthur Froom holds that for 
the present the Executive should be responsible 
to Parliament, 
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The Cabinet should consist of not more than 
two .Executive Councillors and not more than 
six Ministers, at least half of whom should be 
Indians. 

The Assembly sliould consist of 300 members, 
of whom 20 in addition to the Ministers and the 
Executive Councillors, would be nominated 
by the Governor-General, and the remainder 
elected. Seats would be allotted to the various 
communities and interests according to a given 
scale. The Assembly’s life should be extended 
to five years. 

The constitution of the Council of State 
should remain unchanged, but its membership 
should be increased from 60 to 100. 

The powers of the Secretary of State should 
be curtailed and the raising of loans, the recruit¬ 
ment for the services, and the appointment of 
representatives to International organisations 
should be made by the Government of India 
or the Provincial Governments. 

The Council of the Secretary of State should 
be abolished. If it is retained it should be re¬ 


constituted in such a way that half the members 
are Indians selected from the Central Legis¬ 
lature. 

So long as the Secretary of State has to dis¬ 
charge the functions of superintendence and 
control over any subject not transferred to the 
Government of India he should be assisted by the 
appointment of two Indian Under-Secretaries 
of whom at least one should find a place in 
Parliament. Provision should be made for the 
representation of Indians in the British Par¬ 
liament until India attains Dominion Status. 

A Military College should be immediately 
established in India and in other respects the 
recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
should be carried out. A Supreme Court should 
also be established in India. 

Provision should be made in the Government 
of India Act enabling full Dominion Status to 
be attained without the necessity for further 
inquiries by Statutory Commissions or other 
agency. 

The memoranda and minutes of dissent 
appended to the Report are nearly five times 
as long as that document. 


COPYRIGHT 

There is no provision of, law in British India modifications of them in their applications 
fot the registration of Copyright. Protection translations and musical compositions. In tl e 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- case of works first published in British Indiv 
right Act under which there is now no regis- the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform of 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply publish a translation is, subject to an lmpor- 
coples of these works as stated in that Act and tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
In the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV the first publication of the work. The pro¬ 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such visions of the Act as to mechanlca) instru- 
modlflcations in t he Imperial Copyright Act ments for producing musical sounds were 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting found unsuitable to Indian conditions. M The 
its provisions to the 5 ircumstances of India, majority of Indian melodies,” It was explained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into vn Council, “have not been published, i.e., 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette written in staff notation, except through the 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 medium of the phonograph. It is impossible 
of that Act there is limited power for the in many cases to identify the original composer 
legislature of British* ossessions to modify or or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
add to the provisions of the Aot in its application variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
to the possession, and it is under this power conditions s. b of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to defining musical work as meaning any 
British are scheduled to f he Indian Act. The combination of melody and harmony, or either 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled of them, printed, reduced to writing, or other- 
makes some formal adaptations of them to wise graphically produced or reproduced.” 
Indian law and procedure, and some material 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re¬ 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr. Allan Octavlan Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
Its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be:— 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele¬ 
ments that constitute the population of 
India; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli¬ 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
Englaud and India by securing the modi¬ 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects In view the Congress pur¬ 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un¬ 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc¬ 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in prodding a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre¬ 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that— 

•'The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people oi 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enioved by the self-governing member* 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 


These objects are to be achieved by consti¬ 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra¬ 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and Industrial 
resources of the country.** 

For some years following 1907 efforts were, 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1910 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Arabics 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex¬ 
tremists was fundamental; the Extremists cap¬ 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as a climb- 
down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen. Both boycotted the 
Statutory Commission on Indian lleforms and 
both collaborated in drawing up a scheme of Do¬ 
minion Status for India. This state of undefined 
alliance continued for some months. At Its 
1928 Session the Congress, while adhering to 
Independence, agreed to accept Dominion 
Status if granted, on December 31, 1929. Things 
were tending towards a satisfactory settlement 
when in the latter half of 1929 the Congress 
insisted on the immediate grant of Dominion 
Status or an assurance thereof. Hero was the 
parting of the ways. The Liberals went their 
way and the Congress its own. In fulfilment 
of the “ ultimatum ” issued at its previous 
Session, the Congress, at its 1929 Session, 
declared for complete independence or “ Furna 
Swaraj.” 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 

It was in 1920 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only made a “grim resolve” to challenge the “re¬ 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his pression movement” by appointing Mr. Gandhi 
Passive Resistance struggleas a protest against as dictator and by resolving to start a “No 
the Rowiatt Act. conceived his idea of non- Tax” campaign at Bardoli. The riots in Chauri 
co-operation. Originally intended to be a Chaura in 1922, preceded by the Bombay riots 
protest against the British policy towards in 1921 during the Prinoe of Wales' visit (see 
Turkey,the “fighting” of two other grievances 1923 and 1924 editions of this book) opened 
was later on added to its first object, namely, ; Mr. Gandhi’s eyes to the impossibility of main- 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial ; baining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for conditions. He suspended his proposed civil 
India. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat Ali were disobedience campaign, and replaced it by what 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta Special Congress is known as the Bardoli Programme which sub- 
to endorse their programme of “progressive pended all the aggressive items of non-co-opera, 
non-violent non-co-operation” which was tion in favour of the promotion of inter- 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur, communal unity and khaddar. Soon after, 
which, on Mr. Gandhi's motion, changed its Mr. Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
old creed into “the attainment by India of sentenced to undergo imprisonment for six 
Swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means.” years. (See 1923 and 1924 editions.) 

The stern measures adopted by local Govern- This turn of events threw cold water on the 
menta led to the imprisonment of a large enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dis- 
number of active Congressmen with the couraged. In order, therefore, to sound the 
result that the Ahmedabad Congress in 1921 country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
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more, the All-India Congress Committee appoint 
ed a Committee, known as the Civil Disobedient 
Committee, in June 1922. The Committee 
toured the country and in October, 1922, pro¬ 
duced two reports, one favouring Council cntr> 
to offer obstruction to Government and the othei 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoh 
programme. A battle royal ensued between 
the two parties at the Gaya Congress. The 
anti-CounciJ Party won the day, and the Counci 
lites, led by the Congress President, Mr. C. R. 1 
Das, formed the Swarajya Party in order to 
push their own Council programme. The 8wa- j 
rajya Party by its continuous propaganda 1 
gained considerable support in ths country 
The No-Change Party seeing the trend oi puolic | 
opinion got the Congress to lift the ban on Coun¬ 
cil entry. The Swarajists recured a large 
numberof seats in various provincial Councils 
and In the Assembly. The annual Congressat 
Coe.anada, under the presidentship of Mr. 
Mahomed Ali, put an end, at any rate for some j 
time, to the Council entry controversy. 

The Congress had an eventful career in 1924. 
Mr. Gandhi, who had an attack of appendicitis 
of a serious form in the Yerowda Jail, was 
released by the Government of Bombay. Im¬ 
mediately, the No-Changers revived theii 
hopes of fighting the Swarajists to a finish. 
After nearly six weeks’ discussion, in May, 
1924, Mr. Gandhi definitely dissociated him¬ 
self from the Council Programme and the 
Swarajistobstructive policy; while the Swarn jisl 
leaders in a separate statement defended theii 
policy. Public controversy again centred round 
the Council question. Mr. Gandhi went to 
Calcutta and, after a scries of consultations 
with the Swarajist leaders, drew up what, 
is now known as the Gandhi-Swarajist Pact 
by which Mr. Gandhi agreed to suspend the 
non co-operation movement and to recognise 
the Swarajists as the accredited representatives 
of the Congress on legislative bodies, while 
in return the Swarajists agreed to his 
spinning franchise which laid down 2,000 
yards of hand-spun yarn every month as the 
subscription to Congress membership instead 
of the four annas a year as decided by the 
Nagpur Congress. 


He had been biding his time, and the astute 
politician, that he is, he reintroduced in 
December 1929 his formula that had been dead 
five years. Now, it was not full boycott, the 
ban being placed only on the legislatures. 
Sadder and wiser—hut, unfortunately, not 
sufficiently sad and wise—he exempted law 
courts, schools, etc., from his scheme. Complete 
independence was declared and non-co-operation 
was revived. Indeed the Congress Executive 
was authorised to give the signal also for a 
campaign of non-payment of taxes and civil 
disobedience. 


Congress in 1025-28- 

The policy of the Congress executive during 
the first half of 1925 was one of aimless drift 
The death of Mr. C. R. Das demoralised the 
Swarajists. Mr. Gandhi promptly went to 
their rescue and at the end of the year the^ 
Swarajists’ political programme was formally 
adopted by the Cawnpore Congress. Of a 
more far-reaching character was the split 
that occurred in the ranks of the Swarajists 
themselves at Cawnpore. Messrs. Jayakar 
and Kelkar from Bombay and Dr. Moonje 
from the C. P. registered their emphatic 
protest and resigned their seats on the 
Legislatures professing thereby to liberate 
themselves from the Swarajist obligations and 
desiring to be free to propagate their own cult 
of Responsive Co-operation and acceptance of 
office. 

TJ e Responsive Co-operators, who had in 
the meanwhile strengthened their position and 
secured appreciable support to their creed of 
co-operation when possible and opposition 
when necessary, led the country’s attack on 
the Swarajists. 

The 41st session of the Congress, which met 
in Assam during Christmas week in 1926, set 
its face against the acceptance of ministerships 
or other offices in the gift of the Government 
and approved of the policy of rejection of budget 
and refusal of supplies until a response to 
the “national demand^' was forthcoming. 


The Congress which met at Belgaum during 
Christmas week under Mr. Gandhi’s presidency 
endorsed the Bengal Pact. Among the other 
resolutions passed by the Congress was one 
suspending the non-co-operation programme. 
Non-co-operation was thus practically dead, 
and, strange to say, it received its death-blow at 
the hands of the very author of its being. But 
the fond parent did not lose heart and bided his 
time. His chance came in 1928 when the Con¬ 
gress was split into two warring camps. One 
>/as ready to accept Dominion Status for India, 
while the other would have nothing short of in¬ 
dependence. At the psychological moment, 
Mr. Gandhi staged a re-entry into the political 
arena—he had been but a silent spectator during 
the five preceding years—and, professing to 
effect a compromise within the Congress, provided 
a loophole for the revival of non-co-operation. 
Although Dominion Status was actually declared 
in 1929 to be the goal of Indian political progress, 
Mr. Gandhi insisted on having it on the spot 
and when that was naturally refused he return d 
to his old love, non-co-operation and boycott 


All this talk and quarrel about the internal 
affairs of the Congress were set at rest by the non¬ 
inclusion of Indians on the personnel of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Reforms 
Most of the leaders fancied that it would be 
an insult to India if Indians were not appointed 
members of the Commission. Even moderates 
reputed for their sobriety and reasonableness 
affected extremism. The Viceroy endeavoured 
—but in vain—to explain the position to the 
leaders of the land (See Year Book of 1928). 

Congressmen, of course, met during Christmas 
1927 and resolved to boycott the Simon Com¬ 
mission, declared independence as the goal of 
India and offered some solutions for the Hindu- 
Muslim problem. The Working Committee 
was also asked to draft a Swaraj Constitution 
for India, in consultation with other political 
organisations. This was done in the following 
year which is important in another sense also. 
It was in 1928 that the Congress adopted in its 
open session at Calcutta a resolution declaring 
specifically, though conditionally, that Dominion 
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statu# would be acceptable to India. This. 
It will be recalled, marks a return to 1908 when, 
soon after the Surat split, it was stated that tho 
objects of the Congress were, among other 
things, “ the attainment by the people of India 
of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of the 
British Empire.** Since this declaration of 
faith over a score of years ago the Congress has 
been drifting farther and farther from practical 
politics : it Adopted complete non-co-operation; 
then practised a restricted form of thav negative 
doctrine ; discarded it altogether; resolved to 
boycott the Parliamentary Commission; and 
lastly, in 1927, set independence as the goal of 
India. From this there was a reaction which 
found expression in the Calcutta resolution. 
But this unfortunately proved to be a 
mere smoke. Screen raised by Congress tacti¬ 
cians, not excluding Mr. Gandhi to conceal from 
the world their real intention which was disclosed 
In December 1929. More about this presently. 

The boycott of the Commission was a miserable 
failure and this reminded the Congressmen 
of the next duty which the Madras session 
had imposed on them, namely, the drafting of 
a “ Swaraj ” constitution for India. This they 
set out to do about the middle of 1928 when 
representatives of almost all political organisa¬ 
tions met in Bombay at the invitation of the 
Congress Executive and appointed a Committee 
presided over by Pandit Motilal Nehru, to 
undertake the task. Congress President, presided 
on the occasion and declared the readiness of 
Congressmen to eo-operatate with others in 
drafting a constitution “as a reply to Lord 
Birkenhead’s challenge.” The All Parties 
Conference—tor that it was in a real sense- 
appointed a representative committee to under¬ 
take the task. The Committee was presided 
over by Pandit Motilal Nehru, the veterau 
Congressman and Swarajist, and included Sir 
Tej Bahadur, tho Liberal leader, and Sir All 
Imam. 

The Committee consulted various leaders 
In the country and after two or three months’ 
hard labour produced a document, which 
however, instead of being an all parties' report 
evoked more controversy than any other proposal 
in recent years regarding the future of India 
(See Year Book of 1929). The advocates of 
complete independence and true, Muslim leaders, 
who were alarmed at the light-heartedness 
with which the report had dismissed their 
community’s interests, were the loudest in 
declaiming it. It was in this atmosphere that 
the All Parties’ Convention met at Calcutta 
for the purpose of receiving and considering 
the All Parties’ Committee’s report. The 
Convention adopted the Committee’s proposal 
that India should have the same constitutional 
status in the community of nations known as 
the British Empire as the Dominions of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion 
of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa 
and the Irish Free State, with a Parliament 
having powers to make laws for peace, order 
and government of India and an executive 
responsible to that Parliament. 

The Convention, however, failed to find a 
solution acceptable to all for the communal 
question, (gee Year Book of 1929). 


The Congress which met in Calcutta during 
Christmas in 1928 under the presidency of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, was divided into three 
camps ; the advocates of complete independence 
led by Mr. Iyengar (for some time), Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
son of the President; those who wanted Dominion 
status and nothing beyond that, led by Mrs. 
Besant; and Pandit Nehru sandwiched between 
the two, with one foot in either camp. The 
“ Independents ” denounced the others as 
seeking to convert the Congress into a moderate 
organisation, while Mrs. Besant declared that 
the Leftists were heading for ruin. This was 
just tho opportunity for which Mr. Gandhi had 
apparently been waiting, and he staged a 
comeback at the psychological moment. He 
threw in his weight with Pandit Nehru and 
sponsored a compromise formula according to 
which, while adhering to the goal of indepen- 
dence, he was prepared to accept the Nehru 
constitution, on condition that the Congress 
would be free to revive non-co-operation if 
Dominiou Status were not granted. 

I This satisfied neither wing but eventually a 
resolution was adopted which approved of the 
Nehru Report as a great step in political advance 
and, whilst adhering to the Madras resolution 
011 independence, the Congress was prepared, 
subject to the exigencies of the ]>olitical situation, 
to adopt the Nehru constitution, if it was 
accepted by the British Parliament before the 
expiry of 1929 ; and if that did not happen the 
Congress would revive non-violent non-co- 
operation ; Congressmen could, in the meanwhile, 
carry on propaganda for independence. 

The Congress in 1929. —Everyone knew 
that the Congress “ultimatum ” meant nothing. 
Many thought that it was only the extremist’s 
way of demanding a recognition of India’s 
right to Dominion Status. Even the Nehru 
Report devoted mueh space to a discussion 
of this point. And it was as a kind of reply 
to the Calcutta Congress resolution that His 
Excellency said in January in the course of his 
address to the Legislative Assembly that tho 
famous Declaration of 1917 stood as Britain’s 
solemn pledge to India. This statement did 
allay to some extent the fears entertained in 
certain quarters that what was promised in 
1917 might be denied. But the politicians 
wanted something more definite and specific. 
In asking for the rejection of the Finance Bill 
in the Assembly, Pandit Motilal Nehru explained 
the meaning of the Congress resolution and said 
that it was “ an invitation to the Government 
to make up their minds within a year to fulfil 
the oft repeated promise to put India on her 
legs.” The Congress waited for an answer 
and there was a lull in the political atmosphere. 

Not that there were not internal quarrels 
among Congressmen. A move originated from 
the Madras Presidency “to extend the sphere 
of non-co-operation further.” First it was 
non-co-operation from outside the legislatures 
then it was from within the legislatures; now, 
the latest suggestion was to non-co-operate 
from within the Government itself, that is, 
from within the Cabinet of each Province, Some 
controversy raged over this question of accep¬ 
tance of office, out it was confined to Swarajists. 

It loomed as a question of first rate poiitica 
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importance for a time, but only for a time. 
The suggestion was based on the assumption 
that the legislatures would be dissolved after 
their usual terms. And the question of accep¬ 
tance of office enjoyed the pride of place on the 
agenda of the All India Congress Committee 
which met in Bombay in May. 

An element of comedy was introduced into 
the deliberations when the Madras group in 
the Committee actually tabled two sets of 
alternative resolutions, diametrically opposed 
to each other. While the first of these sought 
conditionally to authorise Congressmen to co¬ 
operate with members of other political parties, 
agreeing with them in certain particulars, for 
running the impending elections to the legisla¬ 
tures and to accept office if the “ national 
demand " were conceded, the other resolution 
actually urged the launching of non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience. The expected battle 
royal, however, did not come off, as the wind 
was taken out of the sail of the Madras Congress¬ 
men by the announcement by the Viceroy of 
the extension of the life of the Legislative 
Assembly. This was soon followed by pro¬ 
nouncements by provincial governors extending 
the lives of the legislatures of their respective 
provinces. The reason ascribed by the Viceroy 
for his decision not to dissolve the Legislative 
Assembly in September, when its life was 
normally due to expire, was: “At the time 
when elections would normally be held, there 
will inevitably be speculation as to the possible 
recommendations of the Simon Commission 
and the bodies co-operating in its inquiry, and, 
forecasts, most of which must necessarily be 
without foundation, will b e widely published. 
The resulting uncertainty could not fail to be 
embarrassing both to the candidates and to the 
electors.” 

The questions of a genera election and 
Congressmen accepting office if returned to 
power did not, therefore, arise when the Congress 
Committee assembled. But, although the 
main item of interest was thus withdrawn from 
the arena, liveliness was lent to the proceedings 
of the All India Congress Committee by a 
scheme put forward by Mr. Gandhi for organising 
“ nation-wide civil resistance and wholesale 
non-co-operation ” by enrolling a quarter of the 
entire population of the country in the Congress 
so as to build “ an irresistible structure the 
decisions of which will be felt by the Viceroy ”. 
This was described as the Congress’s reply to 
the Government’s “ campaign of repression.” 
At the conclusion of the Committee’s meeting, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, the President of the 
Congress, addressed a public at which he declared 
that the Congress was preparing itself to offer 
non-violent non-co-operation if its demand were 
not conceded before the expiry of the year. 
“ Be prepared for the next signal on January 
1, 1930,” he announced. 

While the Congress was thus threatening 
“dire consequences,” the moderate elements 
in the country were making the same demand 
in different language. Meanwhile the terrorist 
organisations in the country began to make 
their existence markedly felt. Bombs, threats 
of murder and revolutionary propaganda of an 
open character disturbed the country’s peace. 
Generally speaking, the “ Bed ” activities 


took the form of stirring up strife in the industrial 
world of India with a view to creating a dis¬ 
contented labour population and the ultimate 
destruction of capitalism and the 'capitalistic 
society and State. Organisation of Youth 
Leagues all over the land and the exploitation of 
young and immature minds under the direction 
of Moscow constituted a new menace to the 
ordered progress of the country. These half- 
baked youths, hardly realising that they were 
walking into the parlour of the Soviet intriguer. 
Imagined that it was partriotism to seek to 
destroy everything. In short, revolutionary 
crime was on the increase. 

The political outlook was gloomy indeed, 
and there was a clear call for a generous 
gesture from Britain. Lord Irwin, the sympa¬ 
thetic Viceroy, saw this and strove his utmost 
to placate legitimate Indian feeling. He under¬ 
took a trip to England on four months’ leave 
and had long conversations with the India 
Office Chief and the newly formed Labour 
Cabinet of Britain. He returned in the last 
week of October and within a few days of his 
arrival issued from Delhi a statement which 
has since become famous as the Viceroy's 
Declaration of October 31, 1929. 

"I am authorised ”, he said, “ on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government, to state clearly 
that, in their judgment, it is implicit in the 
Declaration of 1917 that tho natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress, as there contem¬ 
plated, is the attainment of Dominion Status.” 
He assured Indians that opinion in Great 
Britain, puzzled, as it might be, by events in 
India or only perhaps partially informed as to 
their true significance, was unshaken in its 
determination that Great Britain should redeem 
to the full the pledges she had given for India’s 
future. His Excellency alluded to certain 
correspondence between Sir John Simon, the 
Chairman of the Indian Statutory Commission 
and the British Premier In regard to the widening 
of the scope of the Statutory Commission’s 
inquiry so as to include a consideration of the 
future position of the Indian States. Sir John 
had asked for the inclusion of this subject In 
the work of the Commission, and, if his proposal 
was accepted, suggested the convening of a 
conference of representatives of British India 
and Indian States to deoide, in consultation with 
the British Government, on an agreed scheme of 
constitution for presentation to Parliament. 
This scheme being approved by the Premier, the 
Viceroy announced the British Government’s 
decision to summon such a conference after tho 
publication of the reports of the Simon Com¬ 
mission and the Indian Central Committee 
but before the stage of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee was reached, to discuss British 
Indian and All-Indian problems for seeking 
the greatest possible measure of agreement 
for the final proposals to be placed before Par¬ 
liament. 

This pronouncement produced in the country 
unprecedented activity and led to repercussions 
even in British politics which at one time 
threatened the very safety of the new Labour 
Government. While die-hards in Britain 
were censuring tho Cabinet and the Secretary 
of State for India for “surrendering to Indian 
threats ” and for “ slighting the Commission 
set up by Parliament/’ the extremists in India*** 
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who were also joined by the Liberals—sought 
to impose conditions on the fulfilment of which 
Indians would consent to participate in the 
proposed Round Table Conference. Mr. Gandhi 
who had staged a re-entry into politics in 
Deoember 1928 and was biding his time, was 
forced to appreciate the generosity of this 
gesture. But he did not accept it handsomely 
more. He persuaded even Liberal leaders to 
declare that it was vital for the success of the 
proposed conference that (a) a policy of general 
conciliation should be definitely adopted to 
induce a calmer atmosphere, (6) political pri¬ 
soners should be granted general amnesty anti (c) 
the adequate representation of all political 
organisations should bo effectively secured 
and that the Indian National Congress, as the 
largest among them, should have predominant 
representation. The most important part of 
this leaders’ manifesto in reply to the Viceroy’s 
Declaration was, however, the assumption 
that “ the conference is to meet not to discuss 
when Dominion Status is to bo established but 
to frame a scheme of Dominion constitution 
for India.” 

In issuing this statement, the leaders had 
evidently tlirown a feeler. The Liberals 
obviously did not mean to refuse to co-operate 
in the new scheme if the conditions were not 
fulfilled. And the Congressmen equally obviously 
did not yearn to co-operate. The former 
wore trying to “ hit above the mark to hit the 
mark.” The latter only attempted publicly 
clear their conscience by making impossible 
demands. This, indeed, soon became evident. 
Tiie leftists of the Congress raised a furore. 
He had no business to pled go the Congress to 
co-operation, they said. Thus while the mode¬ 
rates were finding means of taking concerted 
measures, in spite of the manifesto, the Congress¬ 
men were ignoring the whole thing and preparing 
to declare Independence at the annual session 
in Lahore. Only Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru alfected hope of securing their 
demands. 

Thus it was that these two leaders, accom¬ 
panied by 8ir Tej Bahadur Sapru, on behalf 
of the Liberals, and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in the 
name of Muslims, waited on the Viceroy on the 
eve of the Congress to ascertain the Government’s 
intentions. It may here be noted that the 
Viceroy had just returned to Delhi from his 
tour after having had a miraculous escape from 
at attempt to wreck his special train by means 
of a bomb placed on the track very near Delhi. 
Tiie conversations were confined to the functions 
of the proposed Conference in London. It was 
pointed out that any member of the Conference 
would be free to advocate any proposals and 
that any measure of unanimity at the Conference 
would necessarily carry weight with British 
opinion. On behalf of the Congress Party, 
the view was expressed that, unless previous 
assurances were given by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment that the purpose of the Conference was to 
draft a scheme of Dominion Status, which His 
Majesty’s Government would undertake to 
support, there would be grave difficulty of 
the,, participation of the Congress. Sir Tcj 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jinnah urged 
that it should be open to anyone to demand the 
grant of full Dominion Status at the Round 
Table Conference and discuss the issue tlireadbare 


in all its implications. Tho Viceroy made it 
plain that the Conference was designed to elicit 
the greatest possible measure of agreement for 
the final proposals which it would be the duty 
of His Majesty’s Government to submit to 
Parliament and that it was impossible for him 
or for His Majesty’s Government in any way 
to prejudge the action of the Conference or to 
restrict the liberty of Parliament. The conversa¬ 
tions then concluded. There was no discussion 
of the question of general amnesty to political 
prisoners and other ” conditions precedent.” 

The leaders dispersed ; the Congressmen went 
to Lahore to declare Independence and the 
Liberals to Madras to concert measures to 
work the proposed scheme. The stage was well 
set in Lahore. The President of the session 
was Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, the son of tiie 
wrecker. The young President is well known for 
his extremist views and he did not try to conceal 
them. In fact, he declared in his presidential 
address to the Congress that he and the Congress 
were engaged in an open conspiracy “ to free 
this country from foreign rule.” “ You, 
comrades, and all our countrymen and women 
arc invited to join it,” he added. Discussing 
the Round Table Conference, he held that the 
conditions for co-operation remained unfulfilled. 

“ Wc, therefore, stand to-day for the fullest 
freedom of India. This Congress has not 
acknowledged, and will not acknowledge, the 
right of the British Parliament to dictate to us 
in any way. To it we make no appeal.” He 
advocated the boycott of the legislatures but 
was of opinion that it would be unwise to 
declare a boycott of the courts and schools at 
that stage. He urged a programme of political 
boycott and the repudiation of all such public 
debts of India “as have notbeen used for purpo¬ 
ses beneficial to tiie country.” An elaboration of 
his theory of a socialistic state completed an 
address that might have done credit to a Moscow 
orator. 

The main feature of the Congress session was 
the reascendancy to power of Mr. Gandhi. 
But it was obvious that ho did not have an 
easy time of it. The prevalence within the 
Congress itself of a growing element of violence 
was an eye-opener to him. This became 
apparent from the stout opposition that was 
raised to tiie proposal to condemn the bomb- 
outrage on the Viceroy’s train and to congratu¬ 
late the Vieeroy on his miraculous escape. 
Similarly there was very strong opposition 
to the inclusion in the main resolution of the 
Congress of an expression of appreciation of the 
Viceroy’s efforts to bring about a peaceful 
solution of tiie Indian problem. And this 
portion would have been deleted if Mr. Gandhi 
had not, in his characteristic manner, made 
it an essential part of the resolution and threa¬ 
tened to drop the whole if the part were voted 
out. He actually suifored defeat in the Subjects 
Committee over two of ills proposals, one of 
which was calculated to reduce the strength 
of the revolutionary section in Congress by 
reducing the number of the members of the 
All India Congress Committee. The principal 
resolution, however, went through successfully 
and, in fulfilment of the Calcutta Congress 
” ultimatum,” Independence was declared 
when the New Year was rung in, the “ Indo* 
pendence flag ” was hoisted. 
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There were leftists from Bengal and Madras 
who would stiffen up the Congress programme 
by sotting up a parallel government, while 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya pleaded for a 
postponement of the change in the Congress 
creed until a future date. Both these proposals 
were turned down, and Mr. Gandhi’s scheme 
was approved. The resolution, as adopted, 
laid down that “ nothing can be gained in the 
existing circumstances by the Congress being 
represented at the proposed ltound Table 
Conference, and, in pursuance of the resolution 
passed at the Calcutta Congress last year, this 
Congress now declares that * Swaraj ’ in the 
Congress creed shall now mean 4 complete 
independence Therefore, the Congress declares 


the Nehru scheme of Doniinion Status to have 
lapsed and hopes that all parties in the Congress 
will devote their exclusive attention to the 
attainment of complete independence. The 
Congress declares a complete boycott of the 
central and provincial legislatures. . , The 

Congress authorises the-All India Congress 
Committee, whenever it deems fit, to launch, 
upon a programme of civil disobedienco, 
including non-payment of taxes, whether in 
selected areas or otherwise and under such 
safeguards as it may consider necessary.” 
Here were laid the. foundations of a campaign of 
lawlessness that was to bo begun in the next 
year. 


The National Liberal Federation, 


The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has. since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay In 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. 

Those who had held the Federation in high 
esteem for its moderation, sobriety and balanced 
judgment suffered a rude shock in 1927 when 
the Liberal body and its leading lights proved 
the saying, “ If you scratch a Liberal you will 
find an extremist.” Liberal leaders bade good¬ 
bye to their avowed principle of co-operation 
with the Government when they expressed them¬ 
selves in favour of a boycott of the lioyal 
Commission on Indian Reforms on the ground 
that there was no Indian on it. 

Thenceforward Liberal politics became nega¬ 
tive and barren, and leaders who had enjoyed 
a reputation for sane-thinking came to be 
regarded as the 44 wild men ” of the Congress 
Boycott was tho breath of their nostrils, although 
they were declaring now and then that the door 
was still open for Government to 44 make a 
gesture of co-operation Their monotonous 
Stagnation was, however, slightly relieved by the 
efforts at constitution making undertaken at 
the instance of the Congrcs. Liberals heartily 
co-operated in this endeavour and attended the 
All Parties Conference summoned by the 
Congress in the middle of the year. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, President of the Liberal 
Federation, consented to serve on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constitu¬ 
tion for India. After months of toil the 
Committee produced a constitution According 


to which India would enjoy the status of the 
Dominions of the British Empire. The report 
also offered a solution for the communal dissen¬ 
sions and a formula to govern the relations 
between British India and the Indian States. 
It was, in a sense, a Liberal document, for the 
Liberals were the only group of men in the 
country who unanimously and unreservedly 
accepted the entire report. 

The plea for the grant of Dominion status was 
very strongly urged by Sir Chimanlal Sctalvad, 
President of the 1928 Session of the Liberal 
Federation, who said 44 1 venture to think that 
every reasonable mind should accept the goal of 
Dominion status. Dominion status meets all 
national aspirations and carries with it the 
protection, safety and other advantages of 
partnership in tho most powerful Empire in the 
world.” He gave a list of the services done 
to the country by the Liberals and accused the 
Government of non-co-operating with them, 
adding that Government was responsible for 
creating extremism in the land by *‘ blundering 
and hesitating policy.” The trusteeship of 
England, he declared, was coming to an end. 
Britain had to deal with a people who had 
attained majority and were demanding from 
the so-called trustees their property and also 
asking for aecounts. The British must change 
their mentality and must realise tho mentality 
that was growing in the country, which, if not 
guided properly, would swallow everything. 
44 It will swallow Dominion status and even 
British connection and British trade. If 
Government does not heed our voice and take 
our modest counsel into consideration, Heaven 
only knows what the consequences will bo." 
This firm attitude on the part of tho Liberals 
whom Government were not slow to recognise 
as their allies served to hasten the advent 
of a new era. Already the Labour Government 
in Britain which had ust settled down was 
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turning its attention to Indian affairs with 
a view to redeeming the Labour Party’s pledges 
of a more liberal administration of this country. 
The changing political situation was exhaustively 
reviewed at personal interviews between the 
British Cabinet and the India Office and Lord 
Irwin, who had gone home on four months’ 
leave. As a result of these conversations, 
the Viceroy made soon after his return from 
leave what is now famous as the Proclamation 
of October 81, 1929. This served to clear the 
air considerably inasmuch as it removed all 
doubts concerning Britain’s policy in India and 
besides clearly declaring Dominion status to 
be the country’s goal, announced the British 
Government’s decision to summon a Bound 
Table Conference in London to settle the future 
Constitution of India. (Por details see 
Congress section). 

Now the Liberals had what they wanted. And 
they responded. At first their leaders subscribed 
to a joint manifesto by leaders of various schools 
of thought, including the Congress, which wel¬ 
comed the pronouncement of the Viceroy but 
took it for granted that the Bound Table Con¬ 
ference would meet to devise a scheme of 
Dominion constitution lor India, not to dis¬ 
cuss when it should be established. The 
manifesto made other demands which are 
enumerated in detail in the chapter dealing 
with the Congiess. The spirit ot bargaining 
was pursued for some weeks until a few da vs 
prior to the meeting of the Literal Federation 
in Madras. Principal Congress, Liberal and 
Muslim leaders waited on the Viceroy, The 
Congress party demanded an assurance that 
Dominion status would be granted before 
it could agree to participate in the Bound 
Table Conference. What the Liberal spokes¬ 
men urged at this Couhieim; it is not definitely 
known, but it seems fairly clear that no 
condition precedent to Literals’ co-operation 
was sought to be imposed. The Conference 
tailed and the Liberals gathered at Madras to 
give public expression to their political views. 

The 1929 Session.—B> the time the Liberals 
foregathered at Madras, things laid moved pretty 
rapidly in Congress (inks. The lailure 


of the leaders’ conference with the Viceroy, 
which was more or less expected and in some 
quarters eagerly wished for, led Congress¬ 
men to talk of severance of British connection, 
civil disobedience and other wild schemes. This 
development was the signal for the Liberals to 
break away from the extremists whose 
friendship they had been courting since the 
appointment of the Simon Commission. Once 
again the Liberals expressed disapproval of 
Congress methods. Sir Phiroze Sethna, who 
presided, urged the grant of Dominion status 
without undue delay and insisted on the inclu¬ 
sion of this subject in the terms of reference 
to the Bound Table Conference. He denounced 
the movement which aimed at the severance of 
India’s connection with the Empire and 
opposed the campaign of civil disobedience 
and non-payment of taxes, as they were detri¬ 
mental to the country's interests' and would 
plunge the country into open conflict with the 
Government who would then be justified in 
taking every measure to put them down. He 
oliered the Liberals’ co-operation in the Bound 
Table Conference. The Federation resolved to 
participate in the Bound Table Conference 
and welcomed the Viceroy’s announcement 
as it “authoritatively confirmed the view 
that Dominion status for India was what was 
intended by the Declaration of 1917, definitely 
recognises that British India and Indian States 
should together form a greater united India 
and concedes India’s claim to the right to 
confer on a footing of equality with the British 
Cabinet on the form of the future constitution 
of India.’’ But by far the most important 
resolution passed by this session was a decision 
to do constructive work by bringing about 
the combination of those who accepted the 
Viceroy's Statement ” for the purpose of securing 
a constitution based on Dominion Status with 
such safeguards and reservations as may be 
necessary for the period of transition. The 
attitude of the Liberals was effectively voiced 
oy Sir Phiroze Sethna in his concluding remarks 
when he said : “ England is great. She is 
powerful. But let her stoop to couquer 
India's heart by the immediate grant of full 
responsible government and Dominion 
status.” 


The Moslem League. 


The All-India Moslem League came into 1 
being in 1900 out 01 the univeisul desire among | 
leading Mussalmansat tnai time lor an etteclivel 
01 ganisation to protect their communal interest s. 
With a view to secure separate Muslim repre¬ 
sentation in the legislative bodies 01 the kind 
under tiie Minto-Morley scheme 01 constitu¬ 
tional reio r niB then under discussion, Indian 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aiool 
from polities organised the League, its original 
objects were the promotion oi loyally to British 
Government, the protection 01 political anti 
.other rights of Mussulmans and to place theii 
-needs and aspirations beiorc Government 111 
ts*»pemte language and to promote inter-com¬ 


munal unity without prejudice to the other 
objects oj the League. Moslem opinion slowly 
advanced: and in 1913 the securing ol sell- 
governimait within the British Empire was in¬ 
cluded in the objects. The League was a power¬ 
ful and influential body in 1910 and 1917, aad 
what is Known as the Lucknow pact 01 com¬ 
munal representation arrived at between the 
League and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
.neorpoiuted in the Government of India Act, 
1919. The birth of the Khilafat Committee 
however overshadowed the League which from 
1919 hud almost disappeared till April 1923 
when it met lor a brief period under the pre¬ 
sidentship of the late Mr. Bhurgri, but had to be 
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adjourned for want of a quorum. In 1924, 
howovftr, gome influential Moslem leaders It 1 ** 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah thought that the Khilafat 
Committee’s functions having ceased in view 
of the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which met under Mr. 
Jinnah’s chairmanship at Lahore in May 1924. 
The Lahore session practically did nothing else 
save to reorganise th? scattered branches of the 
League. The reconstructed League commanded 
comparatively less influence. And what j 
little authority it exercised disappeared with the | 
formation in 1928 of the All Parties Muslim j 
Conference. This latter body was represen¬ 
tative of the Muslim masses as well as classes 
in the sense that the Muslim League was not . 
This explains why the Conference is gradually, 
but none the less surely, replacing the League 
as the premier Muslim representative body in 
the country. 

The League in 1923-28. —The 1925 and 
1920 sessions of the League were noted for 
their virility. The Muslims displayed greater 
allegiance to their communal organisation in 
proportion to the loyalty of the Hindus to their 
Maha Sabha. Suspicion and distrust, enmity 
and open hostility began to prevail between the | 
t wo communities. Proportionate distribution j 
of the loaves and Ashes of office, on the political i 
side, and the questions of the Hindus playing 1 
music before mosques and the Mahometans 
killing cows, on the religious side*, constituted the 
points of (inference which frequently led to 
mter-coniiuunal riots. The situation was 
regarded with grave concern by serious minded 
leaders, some of whom, under the leadership of 
Mr. Jinnah, met at Delhi early in 1927 and offered, 
in the name of the Muslims, to surrender their 
right to communal electorates, provided, among 
other things, Sind was constituted into a separate 
province and reforms were introduced in the 
N. W. Frontier Provinces and Baluchistan. 
This offer, however, was acceptable neither to 
the Hindus nor the Muslim masses who 
insisted on the continuance of the separate 
electorates. A schism set n in the Muslim 
League which was accentuated by the announce¬ 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis¬ 
sion on Indian Reforms. The non-inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission was construed by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an insult to 
India ; and those who held this view decided to 
boycott the Commission. The majority of the 
community, however, thought otherwise and 
saw great advantages in co-operating in the 
Parliamentary inquiry and placing before the 
Commission the demands of the community. 
The split in the League became definite with the 
holding of two sessions, one at Lahore which 
decided to co-operate with tho Commission and 
the other at Calcutta which voted for boycott. 
The gulf between the two sections widened 
during 1928, despite efforts to bring about 
a reconciliation. While persons who happened 
to hold the leadership of the two sections were 
quarrelling among themselves, those who had 
the interests of the community at heart strove 
to form a body outside the League. In these 
circumstances the rump of the League met in 
Calcutta under the presidency of the Maharajah 
of M&hmudabad who favoured the Nehru Report 
in its entirety. This session so much dissociated 
Itself from the wishes of the community as to 


refuse to participate in the All Parties Muslim 
Conference, which had issued an invitation 
to the League (as to every other Muslim organi¬ 
sation in the country) to send representatives, 
and to send a deputation instead to the All 
Parties Convention which was engaged in formu¬ 
lating a constitution for India on the basis of the 
Nehru Report. The League found itself neither 
! here nor there. 11,s delegation was treated with 
' scant courtesy by the Convention which uncere¬ 
moniously turned down Mr. Jinnah’s request 
for the reservation of one-third the number 
of seats in the Assembly and the vesting of resi¬ 
duary powers in the provinces. The League 
Delegation walked out of the Convention Com¬ 
mittee in protest and reported the matter to the 
League which adjourned sine die. 

The 1929 Session. —Undaunted the pro- 
Nehru section of the League made repeated 
attempts to get the League to endorse the Nehru 
Report. With a view to accomplishing this 
object a meeting of the League Council was held 
i u Delhi in March at which, after the anti-Nehru 
ites had left the meeting and after the bulk of the 
agenda had been completed a number of pro- 
Nehvuites were elected to the Council. An 
attempt to even up matters later was frustrated 
by the pro-Nehruites who were already in a 
majority. Encouraged by the success of their 
tactics in the Council, the extremists hoped to 
■ carry the day in the open session of the League 
which was held during the Easter holidays. 
Thauks to the defective membership register of 
the League, the pro*Congress extremists held the 
key to the situation and the Subjects Committee 
of the League was able to carry a resolution 
adopting the Calcutta All Parties Convention 
formula as the “ national demand” of India 
and accepting with certain modification, the 
communal solution put forward by the Conven¬ 
tion. This resolution, which was a thinly 
veiled attempt to make the League endorse 
the main recommendations of tho Nehru Com¬ 
mittee, was naturally obnoxious to the Muslim 
i community. Some prominent leaders walked 
) out of the Committee. This notwithstanding. 

the pro-Congress section was bent upon rushing 
! the Subjects Committee resolution through 
! the open session of the League. But this was 
j prevented by a large body of Delhi Muslims 
I who had taken possession of the hall. U proari- 
) oils scenes were witnessed and the police were 
l ready outside to intervene, but Mr. Jinnah, the 
permanent President of the League, who 
occupied the Chair in the absence of the Presi¬ 
dent-elect, the Maharajah of Mahmudabad, 
saved the situation by adjourning the session 
sine die . Tills session besides provoking the re¬ 
mark from a prominent leader that “the Muslim 
League is finished and so are the Nehru Report 
and the Congress” served to strengthen the new 
organisation, the All Parties Muslim Conference. 
Refusing to walk into Mr. Jinnah’s parlour 
the supporters of the All Parties Muslim Confer¬ 
ence were engrossed in their constructive work. 
They were joined by the members of the Shafl 
section of the League who had come to Delhi 
in the hope of making up their differences with 
the Jinnah group but who were sadly 
disillusioned. It was in this atmosphere that 
prominent leaders, who are members of the 
All Parties Muslim Conference, met and discussed 
the formation of an “ All-India Mejlig** to fight 
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the claims of militant Hindus and the Hindu- 
ridden Congress. 

The All Parties Muslim Conference.— 

The publication of the Nehru Report hastened 
the advent of the All Parties Muslim Conference. 
As one of the speakers remarked, every provision 
of the report meant some disadvantage to the 
Muslims and some advantage to the Hindus. 
The Conference was called in 1928 to counter-act 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to fornicate 
the Muslim community’s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti¬ 
cipate in the proceedings, the Conference was 
attended by almost all the prominent Muslim 
loaders of the country, including a very large 
number of the members of the Councils and the 
Assembly. There was ready agreement on 
the unsuitability of the Nehru Report, but differ¬ 
ence of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India. Persons like Mr. Mahomed Ali 
stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission ; while Sir 
Mahomed Shaft, who had a very large following, 
favoured co-operation with the Commission in 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire. 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, but 
thanks mainly to the tact of the President, 
the Aga Khan, a compromise was reached 
whereby the mention either of “ Dominion 
status” or “ Independence ” was omitted 


from the resolution put befor the Conference 
which demand ed merely “a federal constitution”. 
Simiarly it referred neither to the Simon Com¬ 
mission nor to the Nehru Report, but Insisted on 
compliance with the demands of the Conference 
by any agency which devised a constitution. 

The success of this Conference dealt a serious 
blow at the League which was already losing 
its hold on the community. The Conference 
became the rallying point of the saner and 
serious-minded section of Muslims. It was 
bent upon safeguarding the rights of Muslims 
and was planning to run a thoroughly organised 
election campaign, but the lives of the Assembly 
and the Council were extended. The failure 
of the Easter session of the League lent further 
strength to the Conference which thenceforward 
came to be recognised as the only effective organ 
of Muslim opinion in the land. It soon had an 
occasion to make its voice felt. It gave its 
weighty support to the scheme of a Round 
Table Conference to settle the Indian constitu¬ 
tion outlined by the Viceroy, and the co-opera¬ 
tion of the entire Muslim population which the 
Conference vouchsafed was no mean accession 
of strength to the (Government, particularly 
when the latter was faced with Congress extre¬ 
mist talks of Independence for India. The 
Conference has a great future before it and is 
bound to play an important part in the shaping 
of India’s future. 


The Khilafat Committee. 


The Central Khilafat Committee owed its 
origin to the reticence shown by the All-India 
Congress Committee in 1920 to the question 
of the Rhilafut and Non-co-operation. Messrs. 
Gandhi and Sliaukat Ali started this organi¬ 
sation with a view to educative propaganda 
throughout the country and, if possible, to 
capture the Congress. The object of the Com¬ 
mittee w r as stated to be the righting of the 
Khilafat “wrongs.’* As a result of intensive 
propaganda mainly led by Mr. Gandhi him¬ 
self, prominent Indian publicists supported the 
view that the Indian Moslems being deeply 
concerned over the “exploitation of the Holy 
places of Islam,” had a right to expect the 
Hindus to help them in securing their rights. 
Soon after, the Madras Khilafat Conference 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Shaukat Ali 
unfolded a programme of progressive non-co. 
operation and appealed to the country for 
support. The Khilafat Committee, with the 
huge funds at its disposal, was able to draft in 
a large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress in 1920 when the non-co-oper¬ 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to it, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the righting of the 
Punjab wrongs. 


With the deposition of the Khalifa by the 
Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee’s activities have been 
considerably restricted. Recently the Com¬ 
mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements. Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a. deputation of the Com¬ 
mittee to Turkey, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned. 

The 1925 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered lively by Mr. Hazrat Mohani 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn 
Saud was subsequently expunged. The resolu¬ 
tion adopted by the conference under the Pre¬ 
sidentship of Mr. Abdul Kalam Azad condemned' 
the British policy in Iraq and the League’s 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Turks went to war on the latter issue the Con¬ 
ference would deem it its duty to help them. 

Since then one heard little about the public 
activities of the Committee, although many of 
its domestic quarrels engaged the attention of 
the public. Funds, however, continued to be 
collected for the “activities” of the Com¬ 
mittee which could hardly be specified. Things 
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dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Khilafat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy¬ 
cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Jteforms. This was successfully achieved by the 
extremist wire-pullers at Madras in 1927. 

In the next year, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Nehru Report. This document raised many 
controversial issues. Its two main recommenda¬ 
tions, namely, Dominion status for India and 
joint electorates with temporary reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to the Khilafatists 
whose ideal was an extreme type of nationalism 
coupled with rank communalism. They wanted 
complete independence for India and in the 
same breath demanded the continuance of 
separate electorates. This state of mind found 
expression at the annual session of the Khilafat 
Conference which met in 1928 at Calcutta. 

A resolution declaring Independence as the 
goal of India was carried by the Conference, 
the mover remarking that Dominion status was 
a form of slavery. Another demanded that the 
future constitution of India should bo so framed 
as to provide for a federation of “ free and 
united states of India.” The federation should 
consist of fully autonomous provinces of India 
and large Indian States and groups of smaller 
States when they join the federation. The 
residuary powers of the federation should rest 
with the constituent members. 

The Calcutta session of the Khilafat Conference 
was marked by one of the worst schisms that have 
ever prevailed among the Khilafatists. Although 
this did not manifest itself in the open session 
of the Conference, the differences none the less 
burst out into a free fight at a meeting of the 
Bengal Committee held to elect delegates to the 
Conference. As the Bengal Committee was known 
to be in favour of the Nehru Report the “ Inde¬ 
pendence wallahs ” sought to influence the voting 
for the election of delegates which resulted in 
great confusion and the manhandling of more than 
one. Different versions of the incident are current 
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but it seems certain that the trouble arose in 
consequence of the Ali Brothers “invading” 
the meeting with a large following. 

A few days after the Conference was over dis¬ 
turbances broke out across the North-Western 
Frontier leading to the abdication of Amanullah 
whom the Mussulmans of India had learnt to 
regard as the “ King of Islam.” They had 
fondly hoped that Muslims all over the world 
could be brought together under this new 
“ Khalifa,” but it was not to be. They had, 
therefore, to rest content with expressing 
sympathy for Amanullah and offering, if the 
Government of India permitted them to do so, 
to help Amanullah regain his throne. 

The Government of India, however, announced 
a policy of absolute non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of Afghanistan, and the Khilafa¬ 
tists could only show up sympathy. This they 
did profusely and repeatedly condemned the 
regime of Bachcha Saqqa,the “ robber king ”, 
who was since l>een defeated and executed by 
Nadir Khan. The Khilafatists have shown 
approval of the new regime, but they are not so 
enthusiastic now over affairs across the north 
western border as they were when Amanullah 
was at the helm. 

There is nothing noteworthy to record about 
the political activities of the Khilafat during 
1929. The annual session of the Conference 
was held at Lahore as a kind of side show to the 
Congress. Nawab Ismail Khan presided and 
urged the summoning of a conference of Indians 
to settle communal and other questions. The 
curious thing alxmt this session was that it 
blew hot and cold in the same breath. It 
resolved upon independence for India including 
severance of the British connection, but at the 
same time decided to participate in the 
Round Table Conference to be convened by the 
British Government to settle the future constitu¬ 
tion for India. While the latter reflects the 
true state of feeling among the Mussalmans of 
the country, the former is obviously a wordy sop 
to the Congress extremists in the Conference. 
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The Indian 

The winter session of the Indian Legislature 
commenced in Delhi on Monday, 28th January, 
with an address by His Excellency the Viceroj 
to the Members of the Legislative Assembly 
(The Council of State did not assemble unti. 
12th February). His Excellency’s address 
included certain important announcements. 
The first was that a compromise had been reached 
between Government and the President of the 
House in regard to the control of the separat* 
Secretariat of the House by providing foi 
recourse to the Public Service Commission in 
all cases in which the exercise by the Governor 
General of his powers as head of tne new Depart 
ment might at any time bring him into conflict 
with the President or with the Assembly. The 
next bore reference to the newly published 
Report by the Commission appointed by His 
Majesty’s Government on the problem of future 
policy in Eastern Africa and was to the effect 
that His Majesty’s Government had agreed 
that " before any decision is taken, they wii 
give the fullest consideration to the views of 
the Government of India on all matters affect- 
lug India His Excellency further stated 
that the Governor of Kenya had, for the pur¬ 
pose of the discussion of the Report and witli the 
approval of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, offered to appoint temporarily to the 
public service of Kenya, with a seat on the Ex¬ 
ecutive Council, an officer of the T.C.S.nomlnated 
by the Viceroy. The Viceroy said that he had 
asked the Hon. Mem ber of Go vernment concerned 
to convene the Emigration Committee of the 
two Houses of the Legislature to consider the 
matter. 

His Excellency announced with regard to 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture ill India, issued during the past year, 
that Government proposed to accept, with cer¬ 
tain modifications, the recommendations of 
the Report for the establishment of a Central 
Council of Agricultural Research, to promote, 
guide and co-ordinate research throughout 
India and for other purposes. “Our proposal 
is that its chief component parts should be, 
firstly, a GoverningBody—the principal executive 
organ of the Council—presided over by the Mem¬ 
ber of the Governor-General’s Council in charge 
of Agriculture and comprising 17 other members, 
of whom two will be chosen from the Legislative 
Assembly and one from the Council of State 
and nine will be nominated by the Governments 
of the nine major provinces; and, secondly, 
an advisory Council of 39 members whose 
function will be to give expert advice to the 
Governing Body and submit for its approval 
programmes of research inquiry ”. Lord Irwin 
said it was hoped that the major provinces 
would establish committees to work in close co-op 
eration with the central organisation and that, 
for the lump grant of Rs. 50 lakhs which the 
Royal Commission favoured for the financing 
of the new organisation, the Government of 
India proposed to substitute a lump grant of 
Rs. 25 lakhs, to be paid in instalments, sup- 

K mted by annual recurring grants of Rs. 7*25 
, which sums would vest in the Govern¬ 
ing Body, who would consider all proposals 
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for research and sanction expenditure and allot 
funds to meet it. 

His Excellency referred to the serious develop-' 
ment of labour troubles in different parts of 
India and announced that His Majesty 
had approved the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to undertake an inquiry 
into the conditions under which labour works, 
with a view to help in the removal of legitimate 
grievances, and that Mr. Whitley, lately 
speaker of the House of Commons, whose name 
was widely known for his association with the 
establishment of the Whitley Industrial Councils 
in England, would be its Chairman. His Ex¬ 
cellency added a special reference to the 
disquieting spread of the methods of communism 
in India. “ Kofc only have communist agents 
from abroad promoted a series of strikes in the 
industrial world, but the programme which 
they have openly set before themselves includes 
undisguised attacks on the whole economic 
structure of society : all classes alike are threa¬ 
tened by the spread of these doctrines, and no 
Government can afford to ignore this insidious 
danger.” Government would, therefore, again 
place before the Legislature their proposals 
for dealing with communist agents from abroad. 

His Excellency’s address was chiefly remark¬ 
able for its reference to the general political 
situation. He said that be saw very clearly 
that nothing but harm could flow from 
a threat that, unless a particular condition 
were fulfilled, “which I believe to be mechani¬ 
cally impossible of fulfilment from the outset,” 
an attempt would be made to plunge the country 
into all the possible chaos of civil disobedience. 
He continued “ In conditions more favourable 
to cool judgment, 1 suppose that most persons 
would admit that British India, as we find it 
to-day, is a British creation and that it is the 
British power which has, during the last century, 
held together its constituent parts, if this 
centripetal influence is immediately or too 
suddenly withdrawn, is it wholly unreasonable 
to fear that some at any rate of the parts might 
fly asunder, and the dream of a stiong united 
India, a nation among the nations of the world, 
as we may speak of the British or American 
nation, would vanish and be destroyed ? An¬ 
xious as I am to see the realisation of this dream, 

I can hardly hope that any words of mine may 
suffice to disperse the black cloud of unwarranted 
mistrust that has enshrouded so much of 
Indian political thought. But I tell this As¬ 
sembly again, and through them India, that the 
declaration of 1917 stands, and will stand for 
all time as the solemn pledge of the British 
be done by one people 
_ 3 assist another to attain full national political 
stature, and that the pledge so given will never 
be dishonoured. And, as actions are commonly 
held more powerful than words, I will add that 
I should not be standing before you here to-day 
as Governor-General, if I believed that the 
British people had withdrawn their hand from 
that solemn covenant. Those, therefore, who 
preach that a new generation has arisen in Eng¬ 
land which seeks to explain away the signifi¬ 
cance of the 1927 declaration, are, consciously 
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or unconsciously, but not the less really, mu* 
representing the purpose of Great Britain 
and poisoning the wells by which the common 
life of India and Great Britain is supported and 
sustained." 

The Viceroy’s address contained the further 
interesting announcement that the four Domi¬ 
nions of Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
New Zealand had made a generous offer to present 
to the capital of India four stone pillars, on the 
model of the famous Asoka columns, and that 
Government had gratefully accepted the gift, 
“which will fittingly simbolise the common 
loyalty of the Empire to the Person and Throne 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor.” 

Public Safety. 

One of the first motions in the legislative 
business of the session was by the Home Member, 
Mr. James Crerar, for leave to introduce the 
Public Safety Bill. This having been accepted 
without discussion, he moved for reference 
of the measure to Select Committee, with in¬ 
structions to report within a month. The Home 
Member briefly but comprehensively reviewed 
the dangerous progress being made by communist 
agitation in India, showed the importance 
of the passage of the new measure, the parti¬ 
cular purpose of which was to add to the power 
of Government to expel foreign agitators the 
power similarly to dispose of agitators from 
abroad who were British citizens. The debate 
lasted four days and its main feature was the 
general opposition of the Hindu Parties to the 
Bill on the ground that if the House gave 
Government power to deal with immigrant 
communist agitators, Government would use 
the fact as a ground for asking for corresponding 
power for drastically dealing with Indian 
agitators in the same field. Among members 
in the centre and left centre of the House there 
appeared a feeling that Government had not 
made out a case for passing such drastic legis¬ 
lation and forcing it through against the wishes 
of a large section of the Legislature in order to 
secure the expulsion from India of two or three 
communist agents. A curious feature of the 
debate was a demand from several quarters of the 
Indian Benches that instead of passing this 
Bill, Government should deal with the people 
against whom it was aimed by utilising powers 
which they already possessed, in other words 
by employing those powers, including Regula¬ 
tion III of 1818, which those same Benches 
had hitherto regarded as anathema. 

The Congress Party spokesmen were frank 
in their statements. Diwan Chamanlal, for 
instance, in objecting to a provision in the Bill 
against anyone who “ seeks to foment or utilise 
industrial or agrarian disputes or other disputes 
of like nature with the direct object of subverting 
the organised Government in British India ” 
added “Now, Sir, I suggest that one of the objects 
of the Swaraj Party and the Congress Party 
is to subvert the organised Government tn 
British India”. Pandit Motilal Nehru, speak¬ 
ing later as President of the Indian National 
Congress, quoted the observation by Diwan 
Chamanlal as meaning “ that the creed of the 
Congress is to subvert this Government, I mean 
the present system of Government”, and said 
“ as the President of the Congress, with all the 
L sponsibiiity attaching to that position, I 


now, in this House, openly and publicly declare 
that that is the creed of the Congress.” He 
objected to the Bill because it meant ” cutting 
offoflndiafrom outside countries’ 'and because the 
Bill was “ direct attack on Indian nationalism, 
on the Indian National Congress”. He said, 
“ Now Sir, however much you may roll your 
It in pronouncing the world ‘ Revolutionit 
has no more than its dictionary meaning and 
professedly wo are all peaceful revolutionaries. 
No one conceals the fact. The only difference 
is we are pledged against all kinds of violence 
In all other respects it has been said frankly 
times out of number that we are revolutionaries. 
We want a revolution, but not of the kind which 
has for its aid violence and things of that kind. 
We have told you—and it is not a thing you do 
not know—we have told you how we propose 
to accomplish that revolution. It is to be, at 
least on our side, a bloodless revolution. We 
wish to organise ourselves to disobey yourunjust 
laws and to make it impossible for you to govern 
the country by those laws. That is the way 
which is ours. We may or may not succeed, 
it may be an idle dream very difficult to realise, 
but that is the only thing left to us and, in that 
sense, we certainly are revolutionaries”. At 
the end of the debate the motion for reference 
to Select Committee was carried by 61 votes 
to 50, the Congress, Nationalist and Independent 
Parties voting solidly against and the Central 
Muslim Party being equally solid for. 


The Report of the Select Committee was 
presented on the 20th February. The motion 
for its consideration arose only on the 28th 
March, when the Hon. Sir Brojendra Mitter 
roHe to move it in the absence of the Homo 
Member, who was suffering from fever. He 
pointed out that the Select Committee had made 
two important changes with a view to relieving 
the Bill of the suspicion that the real object 
of the measure was to hit political and labour 
movements in India. Mr. M. R. Jayakar im¬ 
mediately rose to urge the postponement of 
the motion. Sir Brojendra Mitter declared 
that Government were not prepared to agree 
to postponement and said that he would later 
state reasons why they had formed that decision 
The House then adjourned. The President, 
on 2nd April, made a statement pointing out 
what he regarded as certain difficulties in con¬ 
nection with the further discussion of the Bill 
without referring to matters whioh were sub- 
judice in the Meerut trial. He said that he 
had, in the circumstances, decided, instead of 
giving any ruling, to advise Government in the 
first instance to postpone the Bill pending the 
Meerut trial or to withdraw the Meerut case 
and then proceed with tho Bill. The Home 
Member said, on behalf of Government, that 
he was prepared to consider the President's 
observations “ but if that implies a suggestion 
that Government are prepared to accept the 
further suggestion that the Bill should be post¬ 
poned, that is a suggestion which 1 regret, 
on behalf of Government, I am unable to 
accept”. The Home Member two days later 
stated that Government had given very careful 
consideration to the President’s view and it 
appeared to them that it rested in part on a 
misunderstanding of the facts and in part on a 
ihisuhderstandingxtf the powers conferred on the 
.President by tb£ jlule* and Standing Orders. 
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Tlio House liad already accepted the principle 
of the Bill by a substantial majority, and the 
primary matter now before it was the considera¬ 
tion of*the changes of detail made by the Select 
Committee. The House being seized of the Bill, 
he submitted that it was beyond the powers of 
the Chair to withhold the Bill from its considera¬ 
tion. Government, therefore, invited the Presi¬ 
dent to direct the House to proceed, as soon as 
may be, with the consideration of the measure. 
On the following day, the President invited the 
members of the House to express their views 
on the point raised. There followed a long 
debate. On the following day, the Law Mem¬ 
ber asked the President when he would give 
his ruling in the matter. The President asked 
what was the business for the next week, and 
as Government could not fully detail their 
programme he refrained from making any state¬ 
ment. The next reference to the matter was 
on the llth April when the President rose to 
give his ruling. At the end of a long statement, 
lie said, “ I am of opinion that, although power 
to rule this motion out of order is not expressed 
In so many words in any of the Rules and Stand¬ 
ing Orders, it does arise by necessary implication 
and analogy, and 1 am further satisfied that, in 
any ease, the Chair lias the inherent power to rule 
out a motion on the ground that it involves an 
abuse of the forms and procedure of this House 


as this motion, I hold, does. I therefore rule it 
out of order." 

The President then read a message from the 
Viceroy summoning the House for the next 
morning. 

His Excellency the next day addressed the 
House, saying that he conceived that it had 
become imperative for Government to obtain 
the powers proposed in the Bill without further 
delay: " I have accordingly decided, after 

careful reveiw of all the facts, to avail myself 
of the authority conferred upon the Governor- 
General under section 72 of the Government of 
India Act in order to issue an Ordinance giving 
to the Governor-General in Council the powers 
in question." The Viceroy specially referred 
to the President’s ruling . He said Government 
were constrained to recognise that the only 
appropriate person to interpret the rules was the 
President; but, “ If, therefore, the interpreta¬ 
tion of the rules by the President of either House 
gives rise, as now, to a situation in which 
Government, for grave reasons, are unable to 
acquiesce, the only effective remedy Is that early 
measures should be taken to secure, by due 
authority, such amendment of the rules as may 
be necessary to prevent any recurrence in 
future of a similar interruption in the normal 
legislative procedure." 


RAILWAY FINANCE. 


The Government of India, as usual, presented 
their annual financial Statements to the Legis¬ 
lature in two sections, the first dealing with 
Railway finance and the second with the 
General Budget. The financial results of the 
year 1928-29, shown in the Railway Budget-, 
were as follows : Total receipts of the Commercial 
lines Rs. 105$ erores, or nearly Its. 2 crores, 
higher than in the preceding year; total expen¬ 
diture Rs. «5 crores, a rise of Rs. 3§ erores, in¬ 
cluding Rs. 2 erores increase in interest charges ; 
surplus of receipts over expenditure on commer¬ 
cial lines 11s. 102 crores against Rs 12$ crores 
in 1927-28; absorbed out of surplus by loss 
on strategic lines Rs. 12 crores ; balance going 
to general revenues Rs. 5$ crores, including 
Rs. 3$ crores added to Reserve Fund. 

The Railway Member, in elaborating these 
figures, showed that gross traffic receipts for the 
past year would exceed those of 1927-28 by Rs. 
n crores despite unsatisfactory conditions 
resulting from industrial unrest and partial 
failure of the monsoon. Traffic in all classes of 
commodities except coal had risen, the general 
increase being nearly 4 per cent. Coal, after a 
falling off, was recovering. Passenger earnings 
were down by Rs. 7 lakhs as compared with the 
estimated decline of Rs. 21 lakhs as a result of 
lare reductions. The number of passengers 
carried was less than in the preceding year 
but passenger miles increased by 49 millions, 
figures Indicating that the average journey 
travelled was longer. Working expenses were 
up by Rs. 1$ crores. 

The estimates for 1929*30 showed total 
receipts Rs 107$ crores, or Rs. 159 lakhs higher 
than in 1928-29, normal growth of traffic being 
expected, with a normal monsoon, to give an 
Increase of Rs. 20 lakhs. The estimated 


working expenses were taken at Rs. 65,1 crores, 
or Rs. $ crore higher than in 1928-29, and other 
figures in the estimates were : interest charges 
up by Rs. 97 lakhs, expected surplus Rs. Ui 
crores as against Rs. 10$ erores in 1928-29, the 
amount to go to general revenues, after meeting 
thelossofRs.il/erores on strategic railways, 
being Rs. 6$ crores, leaving Rs. 3$ crores to be 
added to Reserve Fund. 

The Railway Member explained that Go\em¬ 
inent- expected to spend during 1928-29 Rs. 28 
erores for capital purposes, including Rs. 4 
crores for the purchase of tho Burma Rail¬ 
ways which had just been taken over by the State. 
Provision was made in the budget- for 1929-30 for 
Rs. 33$ crores for capital expenditure, including 
Rs. 7 crores for tho purchase of the Southern 
Punjab Railway, the estimated expenditure 
for normal capital purposes being Rs. 26$ crores 
or about the same as in the preceding year. 
The provision made for open line works was 
slightly over Rs. 18 crores and for new cons¬ 
truction Rs. 8$ crores. 

The Railway Member, referring to the con¬ 
siderable unrest which had recently broken out 
on tho railways as well as in private industrla 1 
concerns in different parts of India, said Govern¬ 
ment were setting on foot a systematic examina¬ 
tion of the service conditions of the lower paid 
railway employees in order to ascertain what 
measures were most urgently needed dn order 
to bring about an improvement, and that as the 
total Railway personnel now numbered over 
800,000 men they proposed to appoint to tho 
Railway Board another Member who would have 
charge of affairs concerning these and so relieve 
of the responsibility fo ihe General Member, who 
was overloaded. Tills last proposal the Standing 
Finance Committee had disapproved. 
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The point formed the subject of the whole 
day’s debate in the Assembly and was consider¬ 
ably mixed up with the general question of 
Indianlzation. On a division, a motion from the 
Congress benches to refuse the cost of the pro¬ 
posed additional Member of the Board and His 
establishment was lost by 43 votes against 53. 
The general discussion of the Budget revealed 
little criticism. 

The General Budget was the first presented 
by the Hon. Sir George Schuster, Finance Member 
in succession to Sir Basil Blackett. Reviewing 
the financial year drawing to a close. Sir George 
.said that its general conditions had been bad 
in patches, though it would be a mistake to say 
that, as a whole, these gave ground for serious 
pessimism. Trade statistics were encouraging, 
the visible balance of trade in favour of India 
being 39*77 erores, against 33*07 crores in 1927 
and 22*55 crores in 1920. Exports of merchan¬ 
dise showed an improvement of over 10 
crores. Cotton exports rose from 28 to 43£ crores. 
Imports showed a fall of about one crore, 
the result of a drop in cotton and cotton 
yarn ami manufactures. Money conditions 
had at times been difficult and in the last 
week had been affected by world conditions, 
which themselves were largely governed by 
the situation in the United States. The total 
seasonal expansion of currency in the latter part 
of the year had been well over 13 crores, It was 
expected to close the year with a surplus of 30 
lakhs, instead of the 5 lakhs previously estima¬ 
ted. This sum would be credited to the Revenue 
Reserve Fund the balance to the credit of which 
would then stand at 104 lakhs. But the Finance 
Member showed that the gap caused in revenue 
by the final remission of provincial contributions 
had only been covered in 1928-29 by certain 
revenue belonging to 1927-28 being late and 
by further revenue belonging to 1929-30 falling 
into 1928-29 and,that but for these items the 
year would actually have closed with a deficit 
of 75 lakhs. The budget for 1929-30 could only 
be balanced by utilising the Revenue Reserve 
Fund. He was unwilling for various reasons to 
impose new taxation, but lie warned the House 
that new taxes might later be necessary. 

Dealing with the ensuing year, the Finance 
Member specially stressed the increase of 50 
lakhs interest charges oil Government ('asli 
Certificates and pointed out that these Certi¬ 
ficates, which had now been employed for a few 
years, evidently brought in at the outset very 
large loan contributions at very low rates of 
interest, but that, as the Certificates reached 
maturity, Government obligations largely in¬ 
creased. He pointed out that the provisions 
for the existing general debt redemption schfme 
were in force up to the end of the year 1929-30 
and would then have to be reviewed* He proposed 
that any provision for amortising the accrued 
obligations in respect of Cash Certificates 
should be considered together with that revision. 

Another point of great importance which the 
Finance Member explained was that, in face 
of the obligation to modernize, which mainly 
meant mechanise the R.A.F. at great expense, 
a contract had been entered into between the 
Finance Department and the Army, the plan 
of which was that the Army budget should 
be maintained at 55 crores for four years, start¬ 


ing with the year 1928-29, and that the neces¬ 
sary special expenditure should be found within 
that limit, the Army authorities undertaking, 
on the other hand, to carry out a special economy 
campaign in order to provide savings in various 
directions and provide the additional money out 
of them. The total cost of the modernisation 
programme was estimated at 10 crores and tho 
Army, in making particular savings for the bene¬ 
fit of it, would be released from their ordinary 
obligation to return to general revenues moneys 
not spent under" definite allotments. 

The general estimates for the ensuing year 
showed revenue 120 lakhs worse than that for 
1928-29. so that, instead of thre being a surplus 
of 30 lakhs as in 1928-29, there would be a balance 
of 90 lakhs to make up from other sources. It 
was lor this purpose that the Finance Member 
proposed to utilise the greater part of the 
Revenue Reserve Fund, the figures of revenue 
and expenditure thus both being 131*20 crores. 

Sir George in reviewing the Ways and Means 
showed what enormous sums had been utilised 
for capital expenditure during the past few years 
without the money being raised by loan. 
During five years Rs. 108 crores and £30fr 
millions were provided from sources other than 
an increase in what is generally known as the 
public debt. It was dear that Government must 
in futnre l>e prepared to raise a larger proportion 
of their capital expenditure in the form of pub¬ 
lic loans, seeing that a great part of this sum 
(for instance reduction of 16f crores in the open¬ 
ing cash balance in India, was trom non-rccurr 
ings ources Government must, at the same time, 
be watchful not to overstrain their credit in the 
open market. The obvious corollary was to 
keep the capital expenditure under effective 
control. This specially affected the railways, 
which were tho chief consumers of capital 
and were in the course of executing a large 
programme containing many projects, their 
works organisation having correspondingly been 
developed. Moreover, Government had given 
notice to purchase the Southern Punjab Railway 
on the 31st December, 1929, for £5i millions. 
They had accordingly provided 26J- crores for 
railway capital expenditure in the ensuing 
year, but the bulk of the money was to go on the 
execution of current work and new commitments 
had been eut down to a minimum. “ Work is 
being continued on a scale which avoids the neces¬ 
sity of any general dismissal of construction 
staff, so that if, at the beginning of 1930, pros¬ 
pects are not unfavourable, new projects can 
again expeditiously be put in hand 

Th Finance Member also specially referred 
to the continued agitation for re-depreciation of 
the rupee exchange ratio from Is. 0d. to Is. 4 d. 
He said, “ I cannot believe that it really is taken 
seriously by the bulk of the business world, 
but stiff, talk by responsible Members of this 
House cannot be without some effect. Therefore 
I would appeal to those who have urged a con¬ 
trary course and say to them, ‘ You have done 
your best what you thought right. Whether the 
course actually taken was right or wrong, 
it would be a far greater evil now to alter it 
and Government are bound to use ail the 
resources at their command to prevent its altera¬ 
tion. The time has come, therefore, to look to 
the future in which the interest of the country 
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demand, above everything, that we should pull 
together to work out our salvation on the present 
level *. ” 

Sir George Schuster concluded by a note of 
the greater inherent strength in the Indian finan¬ 
cial position and the declaration of the confidence 
as to the future; and he finally pointed out 
that such confidence must have for its economic 
foundations political stability and he prayed 
that this vital consideration should not be for¬ 
gotten. 

GENERAL LI 

The Trades Disputes Bill, for investigation 
and conciliation in cases of industrial dispute, 
came up on report by Select Committee and was 
finally passed on 8th April by 56 votes to 38, 
after prolonged debate and opposition by Hindu 
non-official members. The Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation (Amendment) Bill, designed to remove 
certain defects in the original measure, was 
referred to Select Committee considered on report 
and passed on 16th March. The Hindu Child 
Marriage Bill, now through Select Committee 
amendments extended in scope to children of all 
Communities, came up on 29th January on a 
motion by Rai Saheb Harbilas Saida, its 

AUTUMN 


The budget was generally well received and 
non-official members, who had hitherto taken 
a leading part in the exchange controversy 
pledged themselves to discontinue their agita¬ 
tion for a return to the la. id. rupee. Budget and 
the Finance Bill were eventually passed without 
serious alteration. A hostile amendment to 
reduce the Salt Excise Duty was carried but 
on a special recommendation by the Governor- 
General was reversed despite strenuous opposi¬ 
tion from the Congress benches. 


promoter, for consideration of the Select Com¬ 
mittee report. Keen opposition by the Brahman 
orthodox section of the House asserted itself 
and an amendment to postpone consideration 
until the report of the Age of Consent Committee 
became available to the House was carried. 

Two bombs were thrown from the visitors 
into the official benches of the Assembly 
on 8th April, Several members received minor 
injuries, especially Sardar Sir Bomanji Dalai, 
a non-official member and considerable damage 
was done to the floor and benches. 

The session closed on 11th April. 

SESSION. 


The September Session of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature was specially remarkable for the proceed¬ 
ings of the I^ower House in regard to the private 
" Hindu Child Marriage Bill ” promoted by Rai 
Sahib Harbilas Sarda to penalise marriages 
of boys below 18 and girls below 14 and to 
a Government Bill, and to the Code of Criminal 
Procedure (Amendment) Bill, to enable Courts 
of Justice to proceed with a trial in which the ac¬ 
cused person, by hunger-strike or other method, 
wilfully avoids being present in court although 
he is in custody. The discussion of the Child 
Marriage Bill ran over several days. It was 
accompanied by the constant presentation ot 
etitlons against the measure and characterised 
y vehement opposition, stage by stage, by non- 
officlal members representing Hindu orthodoxy 
on the otle hand and the Muslim religion on the 
other. The non-official European Group sup¬ 
ported the measure. So did the Parsee non¬ 
official member of the House. The Hindu 
objections are so well understood that they 
need not here be repeated. The Muslim 
opposition was fundamentally political. Muslim 
boys and girls are, in practice, not married below 
the ages specified by the BUI. But the Shariat, 
or Muslim religious law, describes the attainment 
of puberty as marking the age when marriage 
for either sex is permissible. The fixing by the 
Bill of definite ages above that given by the 
Shariat is, therefore, regarded by influential 
sections of Muslims as an encroachment on the 
province of their religious law. The political 
aspect of the matter arises from the fact that the 
Bill, which was originally introduced as a measure 
applying only to Hindus, was amended in Select 
Committee, so as to include Muslims. On the 
Select Committee the Hindu members numbered 
14 out of a total of 18 the Muslims being prac¬ 
tically unrepresented because the Bill when 
referred to the Committee was a Hindu one. The 
measure was not re-circulated for public opinion 


after it had been made to cover Muslims. It 
appeared, therefore, to Muslim critics as a case 
in which an effort was being made by a Legisla¬ 
ture containing a large majority of Hindus to 
coerce their community in a matter affectiug 
their religion or communal culture. Conside¬ 
ration of this aspect of the question aroused all 
those apprehensions which the Muslim minority 
throughout India claim to feel at the prospect 
of a democratic system of Government in India. 
The Bill, they held, if passed, would become a 
precedent. After prolonged debate, the motion 
for consideration of the Select Committee's 
Report upon the Bill was carried without a 
division. Various hostile amendments were re¬ 
jected and the Bill was finally passed by 67 
votes to 14, Government members voting with 
the majority. 

The Hon. Home Member moved early 
in the session for leave to introduce his Bill 
further to amend the C.P.C. by the insertion of 
a new section 540-B. The President overruled 
the objection instantly raised that as the Bill 
referred to the case of the prisoners in the 
current Lahore Conspiracy case who were ou 
hunger-strike it could not be proceed with as 
it would involve discussion of the case sub - 
judtiee. The main case for the Bill was that 

S risoners were by hunger-striking and, therefore, 
eliberately making it impossible for them to 
attend in court, obstructing the course of justice. 
Opposition to the measure was ostensibly on 
a variety of legal grounds and grounds of fair 
dealing towards accused persons, but was in the 
main transparently political. Thus, one of 
the prisoners condemned for throwing a bomb 
in the Legislative Assembly and under trial in 
the Lahore conspiracy case for another offence 
had written to the jail authorities demanding 
a number of consessions which spreciflcally 
included special diet, literature, including 
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poetry, drama or Action, improved accommoda¬ 
tion and so forth. A similar demand was made 
on behalf of the Kakori prisoners, who were 
convicted in what is known as the Kakori Conspi¬ 
racy case of committing decoities of a murderous 
and almost incredibly brutal character. Of 
these demands the Leader of the Congress 
Party said that “ in point of fact the real 
demand of these people was a very resonable and 
a very simple one". As to the reasons why the 
demand should be regarded in this light he 
argued, “ Are the people of England, France and 
America struggling for their liberty against an 
alien occupation ?” Mr. M. it. Jayakar, 
leader of the Nationalist Party, said," It is a 
futile attempt on the part of the Government to 
try to make out that these young men were 
wanting something for their own selfish comfort, 
that these men who are. voluntarily laying down 
their lives were asking for some little conve¬ 
niences here and there." On the side of Govern- * 
ment, it was pointed out that the accused in the 
Lahore Conspiracy case were shown by their own 
letter to the Punjab Jail Inquiry Committee 
" for the sake of convenience however and 
keeping the idea of continued fight in view", to 
have divided themselves into groups, so that the 
hunger strike could bo prolonged to the greatest 
possible extent, and that under the law as it 
stood at present there was no means of over¬ 
coming such obstruction. To the motion for 
consideration of the motion, an amendment was 
moved by a member of the Nationalist- Party 
to circulate the Bill for eliciting public and legal 
opinions upon it, and after two days' debate upon 
this the Home Member intervened, at tiie com¬ 
mencement of the third day’s debate, with an 
announcement that Government would accept 
the amendment. In his statement explaining 
the reasons for so doing, he said a grave and 
weighty appeal had beeu made to Government 
in the debate and that broadly sneaking the 
first of the main contentions was that the. Bill 
touched on some very fundamental issues and 
that the second Government comprehended 
to be as follows : " that while the House would 
not extend its sympathy and approval J 


to acta which are directed only to Impede 
or defeat or delay the ends of justice, many 
Honourable Members take a different view of 
and place a different interpretation upon 
what has occurred. They regard it as a 
protest against what has been represented 
as harshness, inequality and injustice in the 
treatment of under-trial and unoonvicted 
prisoners. They contend that, if the grievances 
alleged were removed, it is at least possible that 
the necessity for this legislation might also be 
removed." The Home Member further stated 
that Government would specially communi¬ 
cate to the Provincial Governments the various 
points raised during the debate, including the 
question whether there were racial discrimina¬ 
tions in the jail rules. He further invited leaders 
of the various Parties in the House t.o confer 
with him and to (iommunicate any concrete 
suggestions they might desire to make for com¬ 
munication to the Local Governments. He 
concluded by saying that " Government remain 
unaltered in their determination to oppose 
indefinite impediments to the course of justice.” 
The motion for circulation was thereupon ac¬ 
cepted and the President said, " I must congra¬ 
tulate the House on the result". 

A .matter of widespread interest raised during 
the session was a private member’s Bill for the 
reservation of Coastal Traffic to the Indian 
Shipping Companies. When the Bill came on 
for a motion for consideration, the President 
referred to a statement already made by the* 
.Commerce Member that when the Viceroy 
returned t-o India after his visit to England, 
Government would immediately take steps 
to convene a conference of all interests concerned 
to see if a way of progress by agreement in the 
development of Indian Mercantile Marine could 
be discovered. He, therefore, invited the 
promoter ol' the Bill to carry over his motion 
until the next session. This course was adopted. 

The House passed an Indian Census Bill, a 
formal measure making the usual necessary 
provisions in connection with the . next census 
which is due to be taken in 1931. 
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Numbers. —The total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest available returns, is as follows:— 


Name of Country. 

Indian population. 

Date of Census. 

British Empire. 





1. Ceylon 



820,000 

1926 

2. British Malaya* .. 



660,000 

1926 

3. Hong Kong 



2,555 

1911 

4. Mauritius 



264,527 

1921 

5. Seychelles 



332 

1911 

6. Gibraltar .. 



50 (approximately) 

1920 

7. Nigeria .. 



100 

1920 

8. Kenya 



26,759 

1926 

9. Uganda .. 



5,604 (Asiatics) 

1921 

10. Nyasaland 



515 

1921 

11. Zanzibar .. 



12,841 

1921 

12. Tanganyika Territory 



9,411 

1921 

13. Jamaica .. 



18,401 

1922 

14. Trinidad .. 



121,420 

1921 

15. British Guiana .. 



124,938 

1921 

16. Fiji Islands 



68,733 

1921 

17. Basutoland 



179 

1911 

18. Swaziland 



7 

1911 

19. Northern Rhodesia 



56 (Asiatics) 

1921 

20. Southern Rhodesia 



1,250 ( „ ) 

1921 

21. Canada .. 



1,200 

1920 

22. Australia— 





Western Australia 


300 



Southern Australia 


200 

1 

| 1922 

Victoria 


400 

y 2,000 (approximately) 


New South Wales 


700 

1 


Queensland .. 


300 

1 


Tasmania 


100 

J 


23. New Zealand 



606 

1921 

24. Natal 



141,336 

1921 

25. Transvaal 



13,405 

1921 

28. Cape Colony 



6,498 

1921 

27. Orange Free State 



100 

1921 

28. Newfoundland .. 



. . 

1921 

Total for British Empire 

2,294,724 


Foreign Countries. 





29. United States of America 


3,175 (Asiatics) 

1910 

30. Madagascar 

.. 

.. 

5,272 (Indians) 

1917 

31. Reunion .. 

, , 


2,194 

1921 

32. Dutch East Indies 

.. 


832,667 (Orientals, chiefly 





Chinese A Arabs) 


33. Surinam .. 


,, 

(say) 50,000 Indians. 


34. Mozambique 

.. 

,, 

34,957 

19 20 




1,100 (Asiatics and half- 





castes) 

Not r .nowo. 

Persia 

., 


3,827 

lozz 

Total for ForeLm Countries ., 

100,525 


Grand Total of Indian.* 



Overseas 

•• 

•• 

2.395, 219 



, including Straits Settlements Federated and Unfederated Malay States, 
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Origin of Indian Emigration.— Emi¬ 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle¬ 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re¬ 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand. 
carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slaverv in British colonies in 1834 
cave the first great impetus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7.000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
Tndia at a very early stage realised the neces¬ 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula¬ 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend¬ 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
end In order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus¬ 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
■mgagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first. Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter¬ 
minable after 5 years. 

History of Emigration.— Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus¬ 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri¬ 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act. 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re¬ 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo¬ 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Reunion and 
Bouron, which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven¬ 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
At XIII of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated 


and consolidated the whole system of control. 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 In im¬ 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the contrpl Of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to the injury caused to the agricultural Indus¬ 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed In 1872, subject only to magisteria 1 
control of recruitment In India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses In the treatment of emi¬ 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian Immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and thei^ 
reports In 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 

Recent Legislation.— In 1871 a fresh con¬ 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Act? 
to Act XIII of 1864 were Incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve¬ 
ment, and the attitude of the people toward? 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specific? 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been taken for the protec¬ 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re¬ 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi¬ 
sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Luola, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles, and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
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demand for fresh labour having died out ] 
Emigration to Natal was discontinued from the 1 
1st July 1011 as the Government of India were j 
satisfied that It was undesirable to continue 1 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi- j 
station to the French Colonies 0 1 Reunion, | 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac¬ 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate ! 
precautions taken for the proper treatment! 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 1 
resident Indian labourers. The Government I 


9. Report of the Commissioners appointed 
bo enquire Into the question of Indian Immigra¬ 
tion, 1896. 

10. Lord Sanderson’s Commission's Report 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo¬ 
nies and Protectorates, 1910. 

11. Report of the IndianEnquiry Commission> 
South Africa, 1914 

12. Messrs. MoNeiliand Chlmanlal's report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies.* Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 


of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con¬ 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last dacade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re¬ 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern¬ 
ment of India to announce the abolition of J 
the Indentured system and the announce- ! 
menttothis effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla¬ 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
“ Emigrant ” was extended to cover all per¬ 
sons ' assisted" to depart from India. 

References— The following is a list 
of the most important reports on questions 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years:— 

1. Report of the International Commission 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re¬ 
union 1879. 

2. Report on the system of recruiting 
coolies in the North Western Provinces ana 
Oudhfor the Colonies, 1883. 

3. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson’s report 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4. Report of the Natal Indian Immigrant 8 
Commission, 1885-87. 

6. Dr. Comin’s report on the proposed re¬ 
sumption of Emigration to Reunion, Martini¬ 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 


18. Marjoribanks* and Morakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

! 14. South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 

! mission report, 1921, 

I 15. Report by Right Hon. V. S. Shastri 
I regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. 

! 16. India and the Imperial Conference of 

1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
|tion, Government of India. 

| 17. Reports on the scheme for Indian eml- 

j gration to British Guiana. 

18. Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on his 
deputation to Mauritius, 1925. 

19. Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1926. 

20. Annual Report of the Agent ot the 
Government of India in Ceylon, 1928. 

21. Annual Report of the Agent of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in British Malaya for the year 1928. 

22. Annual Report of the Agent of the Gov- 
| ernmeut of India in South Africa for the year 
( ending 31st December 1928. 

I Present Position. —Indian emigration 
{ questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
I pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
I generally is one in which the Indian public now 
t ake keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
1 deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra¬ 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them¬ 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which publio Interest at present centres are 
three:— 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(b) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(c) Rights aud disabilities of Indians do¬ 
miciled overseas. 


6. Dr. Comin’s report on Emigration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1893. 

7. Mr. Malr-Mackenxie’s report on Emi* 
gration to Reunion, 1894. 

8. Mr. Muir-Maokenile'g report on the condL 
tlon of Indian immigrants in Mauritius, 1895. 


These questions may be considered sepa¬ 
rately. 

Control of Emigration.— So far as 

unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con¬ 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra¬ 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows 
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” 10. (1) Emigration, for’ the purpose cf 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi¬ 
tions as the Governor-General in Council, by 
notification in the Gazette of India , may specify 
in this behalf. 


as the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off dobts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 


“(2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla¬ 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, cither without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
Issued in the form in which it has been so ap¬ 
proved.” 

Under this law emigration has been legalise l 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : I 

(1) The emigrant shall— 

(а) have been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose by and responsible to an officer 
(hereinafter called the Emigration Com miss ion 01 ) 
appointed by the Government of Ceylon, or 

(б) have applied direct to the Emigrate n 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and have 
been accepted by him. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor General in Council may by noti¬ 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor General 
In Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(0) Within one year of his arrival In Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi¬ 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un¬ 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters * 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of tb^ Agent as set forth in clause 
(«). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 


(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon In accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been Imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per¬ 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May 1st, 1923, and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,600 labourers. The 
terms were more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangeme t has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed :— 

Emigration to British Guiana.— Emigra¬ 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work Bhall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover¬ 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette o, 
India on the following terms and conditions, 
which slia.ll thereupon become operative •— 

(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur¬ 
poses of emigration. Not more than 600 fami¬ 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num¬ 
ber of persons included in the said 500 families 
shall not exceed 1,600. 

(2) The emigrants sliall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 

i called tho Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
f by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover¬ 
able from any emigrant and all expenses in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
Britigh Guiana or met from funds at their dis¬ 
posal. 

(4) The Government of British Guiana shall, 
at any time when so desired by the Governor 
General In Council, admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act. 

(5) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the Gov¬ 
ernment of British Guiana shall at the request 
of the Governor-General in Council appoint a 
person to perform temporarily the duties of 
the Agent. 

(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commission, 
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(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not to3s than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva¬ 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ¬ 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen¬ 
ses in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore¬ 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding. 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(9) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom¬ 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re¬ 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi¬ 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria¬ 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
in British Guiana on payment to the Govern¬ 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
his passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in British 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re¬ 
patriate at Its own expense and without any pay¬ 
ment by or on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana, 


(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi¬ 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission. 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the cose of children belonging to other 
communities. 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre¬ 
sented on such boards. 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent, of the excess in the cost 
of his retnrn passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall bo entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony in accord¬ 
ance with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire. —On the motion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov¬ 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions:— 

“ (1) It is an inherent function of the Gov¬ 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri¬ 
tish country, including India, should be ad¬ 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur¬ 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

“ (3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition: (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian; and ( b) that each Individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian,” 
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The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on Immigra¬ 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with¬ 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re¬ 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro¬ 
hibits the entry of any persen deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior 'm economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the requirements of tho 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other¬ 
wise than by continuous Journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars. New¬ 
foundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi¬ 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com¬ 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad¬ 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern¬ 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses¬ 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and adminis¬ 
tration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.” With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra¬ 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed by the 
Colonn Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
Impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.— The po¬ 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu¬ 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded In the following terms:— 

“ This Conference reaffirms that each Commu¬ 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en¬ 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra¬ 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
sQme parts cf the Empire, and this Conference, 


therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is de¬ 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi¬ 
zenship should be recognised.*' 

“ The representatives of South Afriea regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In¬ 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego¬ 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position.” 

The Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to asshl. them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov¬ 
ernments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
In Australia, Indians resident in Queensland 
and Western Australia have neither the pro¬ 
vincial nor the federal franchise. In Canada, 
Indians resident in British Columbia are exclud¬ 
ed from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, he 
failed to bring about any modification in the 
existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving effect to this resolution 
of 1021 was raised by the Indian representa¬ 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1923. Their 
proposal was as follows:— 

“ Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment in the areas under their direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com¬ 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Resolution may be implemented.” 

This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding General 
Smuts; and by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies who cordially agreed that there should 
be full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro¬ 
tectorates and mandated territories. In pur¬ 
suance of the proposal, the Government of India 
appointed a Committee in March 1924 com¬ 
posed of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, m.p.. Chairman, 
H. H. the Aga Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar, M.L.A., and Mr. 
K. C. Roy with Mr. R. B. Ewbank, O.I.E., I.O.S., 
as Secretary to make representations to the 
CoV nial Office on certain outstanding questions 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. The Com¬ 
mittee assembled in London early in April 1924 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During 
this period they had several interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the, 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which they 
made representations upon a variety of important 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in Fiji apd 
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in the mandated territory of Tanganyika. In 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty's Government. The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas in the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in Kenya 
also improved as a result of the work 
of the committee l»y the decision of the 
Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and' to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem¬ 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council. The result of the re¬ 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Fiji was announced on January 12th, 1927, 
when the Government of India published the 
more important papers relating to the negotia¬ 
tions which had been going on witli the Colonial 
Office for some time. 

Summary of present Position. —Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows :—. 

(1) South Africa- —The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set¬ 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The sub¬ 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters : — 

(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, June 30th, 3914: “With re¬ 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are adminis¬ 
tered in a just maimer and with due regard to 
vested rights.*’ 

(ii) Mr, Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914 : 

“ By vested rights [ understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place In 
the same township.” 

This has been ofticiuliy interpreted to mean 
** that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or not 
should be respected." 

In 1920 an Asiatic inquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grivanees of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their main recommend¬ 
ations were as follows:—. 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold I,aw 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) There should l>e no compulsory repatria¬ 
tion of Asiatics; but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should he en¬ 
couraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segre¬ 
gation of Asiatics; but 


(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
should have the right, subject to certain condi¬ 
tions — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics : 

(b) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist¬ 
ing license holders should gradually be attrac¬ 
ted. 

(6) These areas should be selected and al¬ 
located by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquiro 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur¬ 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform “ License Law *' applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should, be 
possible, be enacted. If that is Impracticable, 
the law relating to the Issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con¬ 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia :— 

(а) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor licenses') shell be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint¬ 
ed by the Administrator. 

(б) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a now license may be refused. 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica¬ 
tion. 

( d) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, And 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be Entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac¬ 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 

, Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
I 8 of Act 2g of 1913, 
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On the other hand, he should keep In close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safe-guard their 
interests. 

From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommen¬ 
dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear¬ 
nestly protested, but it was not accepted by 
the Union Government. 

Present Position. —Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
in Natal. In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differentia] treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal. Their 
immigration into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on inter-provincial migration. 
In the Transvaal they are not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand they are subject to the res¬ 
trictions of the Gold Lew. 

The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms. 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are : 

(a) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi¬ 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad¬ 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

(b) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
In selling land to assign it for particular commu¬ 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa.— 

A bill for the segregation of Asiatics known 
as the Class Areas Bill was introduced in the 
Union Assembly in March 1924, which though 
not specifically directed against Indians, 
contained provisions which could be used for 
the compulsory segregation of all Asiatics in 
certain areas. Indian opinion was deeply agitat¬ 
ed over the prospect of this legislation which it 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra¬ 
ders in the Union. In response to the vigorous 
protests made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure if It became law In a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 


of resident Indians. The Government of India 
whilst welcoming tho assurance were unable 
bo rest satisfied with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project. For the moment- they 
have succeeded, as in consequence of the un¬ 
expected dissolution of the South ■ African 
Parliament the bill has lapsed. 

In Natal an Ordinance was introduced in the 
Provincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community. It was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form in 1928 but in each 
instance tho Union Government withheld its 
approval. In 1923, the Union Government 
itself introduced a measure entitled “The Class 
Areas Bill," containing provisions which could 
be used in urban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics. Indian opinion was 

deeply exercised over the prospects of 

this legislation, despite the assurance of 
the Union Government that it desired to 

apply the measure in a spirit of fairness to 

the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents. But in consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assembly in April, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed. Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had given its consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance. This measure while safe¬ 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses. Similarly 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No. 
3 of 1926) was passed to or to render Indians 
Ineligible for 1 ownship Franchise in future. Fur¬ 
ther. to vards the end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government had gazet¬ 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
occupations. The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer.to Asiatics and natives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate. In January 1926 It 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a joint Session of the Senate and the Assembly, 
by eighty-three votes to sixty-seven. In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no 
present intention on the part of the Union 
Government of extending regulations beyond 
the position as it existed prior to the judgment 
of the Transvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case Rex versus Hildick 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually been in force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and In certain provinces for 
many years before that date were not valid under 
sections of the Act In terms of which they were 
promulgated. The Government of India were 
have assured that should any such extension 
of the soope of these regulations be contem¬ 
plated in future every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all the parties in the Union 
interested in the matter to make representa¬ 
tions. 
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In July 1925, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas Reservation and Immigra¬ 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was introduced in the Union Assembly. 
The Government of India made effective 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of principle as well as of 
detail. 

Deputation to S. Africa. j 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of | 
the Government of South Africa, sent a deputa- I 
tion to South Africa, the personnel of which 
was as follows:— 

G. F. Paddison, Esq., C.S.I., I.O.8., Com¬ 
missioner of Labour, Madras— Leader. 

Hon'ble Syed Raza AU, M.O.S. — Member. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., o.l.E.— 
Member. 

G. S. Bajpai, Esq., o.b.e., i.O.s. — Se¬ 
cretary. 

The main purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first-hand inform¬ 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com¬ 
munity in South Africa and to form an appre¬ 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of 
the Indian community in South Africa. This 
deputation was followed by a return visit to 
India of a Parliamentary deputation from the 
Union Government of which the following were 
members:— 

The Hon’ble F. W. Beyers, Minister of Mines 
and Industries, Patrick Duncan, K.C., r.M.O., 
Messrs. A. C. Fordom, J. S. Marwick, G. Reyburn, 
O. S. Vermooten, W. H. Rood, and .T. R.’ Hart- 
shorne. As a result of the investigations of 
these deputations, the Government of India and 
of the Union arranged for a meeting in the Union 
of a further delegation from India to explore 
every possible avenue, in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the Indian problem. 

The Indian delegation whose members were : 
Sir Muhammad iiabibullah, the Hon’ble Sir 
Phirozo Sethna, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir G. S. 
Paddison, the Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. 
G. L. Corbett and Mr. G. S. Bajpai, assembled 
in Conference with the Parliamentary deputation 
in Cape Town on the I7th December 1926. At 
the Session which lasted until the 11th January 
1927, the contentions differences were discussed 
by the delegates freely and openly and in a spirit 
of determination to find a satisfactory solution 
of the outstanding difficulties. At the dose of 
the Conference the delegates were therefore able 
to recommend the following articles, which were 
unh as itatingly approved of by the respective 
Governments, as a basis of agreement:— 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their re¬ 

cognition of the right of South Africa 
to use all just and legitimate means 
for the maintenance of Western 
Standard of life. 

(2) The Union Government recognize that 

Indians domiciled in the Union, who 
are prepared to conform to \\estern 
Standards of life, should bo enabled to 
do so. 

(3) For these Indians in the Union who may 

desire to avail themselves of it, the 
Union Government will organise a 


scheme of assisted emigration to India 
or other countries where western 
standards are not required. Union 
domicile will be lost after three years’ 
continuous absence from the Union in 
agreement with the proposed revision 
of the law relating to domicile, which 
will be of general application. Emi¬ 
grants under the assisted Emigration 
Scheme, who desire to return to the 
Union within the three years, will be 
allowed to do so only on refund to the 
Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance received by them. 

(4) The Government of India recognise their 

obligation to look after such emigrants 
on tiieir arrival in India. 

(5) The admission into the Union of the 

wives and minor children of Indians 
permanently domiciled in the Union 
will be regulated by paragraph 3 of 
Resolution XXI of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918. 

(6) In the expectation that the difficulties 

with which the Union has been con¬ 
fronted will be materially lessened by 
the agreement which has now happily 
been reached between the two Govern¬ 
ments and in order that the agreement 
may coine into operation under the 
most favourable auspices and have 
a fair trial, the Government of the 
Union of South Africa have decided 
not to proceed further with Areas 
Reservation, Immigration and Regis¬ 
tration (Further Provision) Bill. 

(7) The two Governments have agreed to 

watch the working of the agreement 
now reached and to exchange views 
from time to time as to any changes 
that experience may suggest. 

(8) The Government of the Union of South 

Africa have requested the Government 
of India to appoint an Agent in the 
Union in order to secure continuous 
and effective co-operation between the 
two Governments. 

In India, the settlement was on the whole 
well-received. In South Africa the more res¬ 
ponsible newspapers, both English and Dutch, 
e.g. y the “ Cape Times ” and ” Die Burger,” 
paid handsome tributes to both delegations for 
the statesmanship which they had brought to bear 
on their work, and the eminently reasonable 
and practical character of the results achieved 
by them. The majority of people in both 
countries doubtless regard it as a good first step 
in the solution of a complicated problem and 
the spirit, of which it is the outcome, as the 
best guarantee of a progressive and friendly 
adjustment honourable to both parties. 

The friendly relations which were happily 
established between the Government of India 
and the Union Government of South Africa as 
a result of the agreement not only continue 
but have grown in warmth and sincerity. 
The Government of India sent out as their 
first Agent in South Africa the Right Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., who was a member of 
the Government of India’s Delegation to the 
Cape Town Conference. His appointment 
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was received with universal approval both in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
by the Union Government being indicated by 1 
their decision, as an act of grace to make his 
appointment, to extend an amnesty to all 1 
Indians illegally present in the Union. On ; 
their part the Union Government after the ( 
ratification of the Agreement by the two Gov¬ 
ernments, lost no time in introducing legis¬ 
lation to give effect to their undertakings under 
it, so that when Mr. Sastri arrived in South 
Africa in June 1927 all that remained to be done 
was to take action under Part III of the Agree¬ 
ment relating to the measures required for the 
upliftment of the Indian community. 
Most of the provisions of this part concern the 
Province of Natal where the bulk of the Indian 
population of the Union is resident, and the 
Union Government were not slow in moving 
the Provincial Administration to appoint 
a Commission to enquire into the condition of 
Indian education in that province and to devise 
the means necessary for its improvement. Co¬ 
operation with this Commission on the part 
of the Government of India was provided by 
the Deputation from India of two educational 
experts—Mr. K. P. Kichlu, I.E.S., Deputy 
Diretcor of Education in the United Provinces, 
and Miss C. Gordon, B.E. (Edin.), Madras 
Educational Service, Lecturer in Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Training College 
at Saidapet, to advise and assist the Commission 
in its investigations and deliberations. 

A notable feature of the present situation 
was the marked spirit of friendliness and good¬ 
will which now animates the Union Government 
in dealing with all problems affecting the domi¬ 
ciled Indian community. An example of 
this occurred in the year 1927 when a measure 
was introduced in the Union Parliament known 
as the Liquor Bill, clause 104 of which purported 
to prohibit the employment of Indians on any 
licensed premises—hotels, clubs, breweries, 
etc. The appearance of this clause, which 
threatened the livelihood of 3,000 Indians 
engaged in such occupations, caused conster¬ 
nation among them and the Minister in charge 
decided to withdraw the clause from the scope 
of the Bill. 

Much of the credit for the salutary measures 
referred to and the spirit of friendliness which 
they denote were due to the Bight Hon’ble Mr. 
Sastri, the Agent of the Government of India 
in South Africa, whoso tact and honesty earned 
for him the confidence of the European com¬ 
munity, official and non-official alike and an 
increasing measuro of their sympathy and 
assistance in furtherance of the Indian cause. 
Gratifying response was made by the Indians 
to this appeal for £20,000 for the purpose of 
opening a combined Teachers’ Training and High 
School in Durban, an institution which is likely 
to meet an urgent need and considerably ease the 
problem of Indian education in the province. 
In India the Government of India have 
appointed officers to look after repatriates and 
their personal property immediately upon their 
return from South Africa, to arrango for their 
despatch to their homes and, if possible, to find 
them employment for which they may be suited. 

Early in 1929, the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri retired on the expiration of his period, of 
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appointment, and Sir Kurma Venkata Beddl.Kt., 
was chosen as his successor. In December 1929, 
sudden and serious illness compelled Sir Kurma 
Reddi to return to India on sick loayc. During 
the time he has held his post, Sir Kurma has 
amply justified his selection to this important 
office. 

(2) Kenya Colony.~The grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. The 
controversy centred round the following points:— 

(a) Franchise. —Indians have not the elec¬ 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec¬ 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason¬ 
able property basis plus an educational test, 
without racial discrimination for all British 
subjects. 

(b) Segregation. —Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
treated in the allocation of sites. 

(c) The Highlands. —Lord Elgin decided 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con¬ 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. The Whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
LOW Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro¬ 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Kuropeans. 

(d) Immigration— Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle indefensible. 

The Settlement. —The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1923. 
Tt was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided:— 

(a) Franchise. —A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

(b) Segregation.—T he policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics is aban¬ 
doned. 

(c) The Highlands.— Tne existing practice 
is maintained both as regards initial grants of 
land and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the low lands is offered to Itdians. 

(d) Immigration. —Racial,.discrimination in 
Immigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 

i control over immigration is necessary. Some 
f arrangement is required foy securing a strictly 
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impartial examination of application* for entry 
Into Kenya. The Governor* of Kenya and 
Uganda have been Instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
18th, 1928, and recorded *' their deep regret 
that His Majesty’s Government did not feel 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom¬ 
mendations made fcy them ” and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult suffcrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to tho decision of His 
Majesty’s Government until such time as the 
Committee proposed by their representatives at 
the Impelial conference in 1928 had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the question of the restric¬ 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in¬ 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern¬ 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty’s 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis¬ 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern¬ 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for tho expression of their 
views; and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com¬ 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee:— 


'*(1) Immigration.—M y position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi¬ 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economio interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly stop* 
will be taHen to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regard to 
persons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise, — I have given careful con¬ 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti¬ 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the beet way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. * 


(8) Highlands. — I consider that the Secre¬ 
tary of State for tho Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri¬ 
cultural land In the Highlands being reconsi¬ 
dered. 

(4) Lowlands. —It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi¬ 
grants from India. The Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re¬ 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter is in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul- 
I tural points of view on the areas in question.*' 
With regard to the announcement in 
connection with “ Lowlands ” tho question of 
deputing an officer to examine these areas was 
considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
with the idea. 

The work of the Colonics Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and tho situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council. 

In June 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of tho 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormsby Goro Commission was published in tho 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
9th, Major Ormsby Goro announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under bis chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty's Govern' 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the not 
cost of their education. It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
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differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, viz., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
30 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January, 1927. 

In view of the issue of another White Paper 
In July 1927, in which it was announced that His 
Majesty’s Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co-opera¬ 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and | 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
tho question regarding the position of Indians 
In Kenya again came to the forefront. 

The announcement excited serious appre¬ 
hensions In India with regard to the future 
position of Indians In those Colonies. A deputa¬ 
tion drawn mainly from both houses of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 17th September, 1927, and 
represented the position of Indians in East 
Africa. One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may be given 
for a small deputation appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to go over to East Africa in order— 

(a) to make a general survey of these 
territories in relation to Indian interests 
therein,, and 

( b) to help the resident Indian community 
in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission. 

The Government of India readily accepted 
this suggestion and, with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, sent Kunwar Maharaj 
Singh, C.I.E. and Mr. It. B. Ewbank, C.I.E., 
T.C.S., to East Africa. These officers visited 
Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika and 
their services are understood to have been greatly 
appreciated by the resident Indian communities. 
The personne Jof the Commission was announced 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
November 14th, 1927, and was as follows :— 
The Right Hon’blo Sir Edward Hilton-Young, 
P.C.. G.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C., M.P. (Chairman), 
Sir Reginald Mant, K.C.I.E.. C.S.I., Sir Georce 
Schuster, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., rand Mr. G. H. 
Oldham, Members, with Mr. H. F. Downle, 

( Secretary ). The Commission left England on 
December 22nd, 1927, and travelled »’i« the Nile 
to Uganda, and thence to Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia, 
visiting the chief centres and hearing the views 
of representatives of different sections of the 
community. The Commission also visited 
Salisbury for the purpose of conferring with the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia. The report 
of the Commission was published on the 18th 
January 1929. 

It was examined by the Government of India 
in consultation with' the Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Indian Legislature and with 
prominent representatives of all Parties in the 
Legislative Assembly, who were not members 
of the Committee. The tentative conclusions 
reached by Government on the main recom¬ 
mendations in tho Report were set out in a 


telegram to the Secretary of State for India of 
the 19th March 1929, which was published in 
India in September 1929. 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Youhg Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
I the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it may be possible 
to find a basis of general agreement.' Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the invita¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Government of India deputed the Rt. Hon. 
V.S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.c., to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their view? 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission’s Report and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 

In September 1929, the Indian Delegation 
from E. Africa was received by Sir Fasl-i-Husain, 
Member in charge of the Education, Health and 
Land Department of the Government of India 
at Simla. The delegation was represented by 
Mr. J. B. Pandya, Mr. C. P. Dala and Mr. Iswar- 
das from E. Africa and Pt. H. N. ICunzru and Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, M.L.A.s, Sir Frank 
Noyce, Secretary, and Mr. A. B. Reid, Joint 
Secretary in the E. H. L. Department were also 
present. 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain welcomed the delegation 
and requested them to tell him in what matter 
theywished theGovernmentof India to help them. 
The delegation stated the views of the Indian 
Communities in E. Africa on the matters arising 
out of the Hilton Young Commission’s Report- 
which in their judgment most vitally affected 
Indian interests. The statement made by the 
delegation related principally to the question of 
common franchise in Kenya, the representa¬ 
tion of the natives of the country on the Council, 
the Federation of the several territories in E. 
Africa along the lines suggested in the report, 
the reservation of land in Kenya for the settle¬ 
ment of Indians, the residential segregation of 
Indians in Kenya, the appointment of an Indian 
Trade Commissioner in East Africa, the improve¬ 
ment of educational facilities for Indians in East 
Africa, the appointment of Indians in the 
higher public services there and the better politi¬ 
cal representation of Indian interests in Uganda 
and Tanganyika. The delegation also requested 
the Government of India to nominate a 
representative to accompany the Deputation 
which they propose to send to London shortly to 
put the Indian case before His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment before they pass any orders on the Hilton 
Young Commossion’s Report. 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain thanked the delegation for 
their interesting statement, but said that, before 
, he oouid make any statement on the attitude oj 
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the Government of India in regard to the points 
advanced by the delegation or reply to their 
request for the nomination by the Government 
of India, of a representative to accompany 
the proposed deputation to London, he would 
like the members of the delegation to attend the 
meeting which the Government of India had 
arranged to hold upon the 14th September, with 
leading members of the Legislature and the 
Standing Emigration Committee, so that the 
latter might have the advantage of hearing the 
delegation themselves before they advised the 
Government of India upon the situation. The 
delegation expressed their readiness to attend the 
meeting and then withdrew. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra¬ 
tion Committee wore held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to Jlis Majesty’s Government. 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the f>th October 1929. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty's Government on the subject. 

The question of the future Government of 
East Africa is now being considered by His 
Majesty’s Government on whom the Government 
of India have impressed the keen interest evinced 
in this question by all communities in India, and 
the importance of having due regard in their 
treatment of this matter to legitimate Indian 
feeling. 

During the year 1927, another matter which 
engaged Government and the public in India 
was the report of the local Government 
Commission which was appointed by the 
Governor of Kenya in July 1926, to make 
recommendations as to the establishment or 
extension of local Government for certain areas 
in the Colony:—The report of the Commission 
was submitted to tho Governor of Kenya in 
February 1927. The recommendations made 
were numerous and so far as Indians were 
concerned they involved a decrease in the pro¬ 
portion of Indian representation on the local 
bodies at Nairobi and Mombasa and the creation 
of an European elected majority in both places. 
This caused resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the abstention from the 
Legislative Council of four out of five Indian 
representatives. The Government of India 
submitted representations to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India on the subject. 

(3). Fiji and British Guiana. —Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
16 (B) of the Defence of India (consolida¬ 
ted) Rules in pursuance of tho general policy of 
.stopping recruitment under the indentured 
, system of emigration. With a view to secure if 
possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an un-offleial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Rankine, Receiver-General to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem¬ 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa¬ 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out¬ 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced , 


their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern¬ 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that ‘‘the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji.” In July 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post¬ 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner’s policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa¬ 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs. Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been nomi¬ 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatapati 
Raju, G. L. Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S. Hissam-ud-din Khan, did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922. 

The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria¬ 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country. In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji. Many arrived in India com¬ 
paratively destitute ; while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place—indeed foreigners—in their own coun¬ 
try. Returned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour¬ 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921. from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
representation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
if they so desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
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Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April, 1922, 

and submitted its report to the Government of 
India. It has not been published. 

British Guiana. —The Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances are mainly 
economic. Towards the end of 1919, a deputa¬ 
tion consisting of the Hon’ble Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot. 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro¬ 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs. Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana. Mr. Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay; Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice-President; and 
Mr. Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces. The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924. Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt., 
and the Hon. Mr. J. C. Luckhoo, K.C., arrived 
in India for further discussions. The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, they 
would, before making any definite recommenda¬ 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter. Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M.A., C.l E., 
Bar-at-Lnw, was deputed for this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925. His report was received on February 
1st, 1920, and published. He made 
certain crttlcisims and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
in a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves. 

In March 1928, following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Majesty’s 
Government to alter the constitution of British 
Guiana by Order in Council. The Government 
of India consulted in the matter the Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
and are now watching events. 

(4) Other Parts of the Empire.— In 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position of 
Indians has on the whole been satisfactory, and 
the matten have gone smoothly. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have now appointed their own 
Agents in Ceylon and Malaya. The question 
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of the fixation of a standard minimum wage for 
Indian state labourers in Ceylon and Malaya 
has been the subject of negotiations between 
the Govt, of India and the Colonial Governments 
ever since the emigration of Indian labour to 
the Colonies for the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawful in 1923 under the provi¬ 
sions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922. So 
far as Ceylon is concerned a settlement satisfac¬ 
tory to the Govt, of India and that of Ceylon 
has been arrived at, t.e., the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter¬ 
ests of the labourers and the draft legislation 
to give effect to it was passed by the Ceylon 
Legislative Council, in Dceemberl927 as “Indian 
Labour Ordinance No. 27 of 1927,” The 
Standard Bates of Wages agreed upon have been 
introduced with effect from the 1st January 
1929. In regard to Malaya, Standard Wage 
Rates which are considered suitable by both 
tiie Indian and Malayan Government shave been 
introduced in certain areas and the question of 
their extension to the rest of Malaya is engaging 
attention. 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
decided that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation. The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
officer for the purpose and to give him all 
facilities; and in December, 1924, an Indian 
Officer of Government, Kunwar Maharaj Sfngh, 
left India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report was publish- 

\ ~ . ust 1925. 

The various recommendations made in the 
report have been commended to the considera¬ 
tion of the Colonial Government. 

In February. 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius viz., 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should le 
sent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future. Witli regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Govt, expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The present position of Indians in the 
Dominions is that under the Canadian Dominion 
Election Act, Indians domicited in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise in eight out of the nino 
provinces. In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as all other British 
subjects. In Australia, a Bill was introduced 
in the Commonwealth Senate on the 12th June 
1925, amending sub-section (5) of section 39 of 
the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-24, by 
adding after the word “Asia” the words, 
“except British India.” This measure gives 
the Commonwealth franchise to subjects of 
British India at present domiciled in Australia 
and is the fruition of the hopes held out by the 
Commonwealth Government to Mr. Sastri on 
the occasion of his visit to Australia in 1922. 
The Bill was passed by the Senate and under it 
the Indians will enjoy both the State and 
Coiqmonwealtb franchise throughout Australia 
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except in Queensland and in Western Australia 
inhere Indians do not enjoy the suffrage in 
respect of election for the Lower House. By 
Acts which have recently been passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament, British Indians in 
Australia have been admitted to the benefits of 
Invalid and Old Age Pensions and Maternity 
allowances from which they were hitherto 
excluded as Asiatics. Old Age Pension is pay¬ 
able to men above 05 years of age , or above 60 
years, provided such persons are of good 
character and have resided continously for at 
least 20 years. An Invalid Pension is obtainable 
by persons, who, being above 10 years of age 
and not in receipt of an Old Age Pension, have 
whilst in Australia, become permanently in¬ 


capacitated for work by reason of an accident or 
by reason of being an invalid or blind, provided 
they have resided continously in Australia for 
at least five years. 

Maternity allowance to the amount of £ 5 is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
bom alive and the woman is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle there. 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Government. In 
Western Australia and Queensland they are still 
subject to certain disabilities of which exclusion 
from the State franchise, is perhaps, the mcst 
important. 


Indians in Great Britain. 


Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co M led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth. 
The number of the latter, especially Parsecs, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons. Since 1910 three Indians—the late 
Mr. Ameer All, the first Lord Slnha, and Sir 
Binode Mitter—have served on the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council. Three Indians, are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. Tnl9l9, the 
late Lord Slnha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government. In the spring of 1923 Mr. 
(now Sir) Dadiba Dalai was appointed High 
Commissioner for India being the first Indian to 
hold the ofllce. He resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
previously a member of the Government of 
India. The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element in permanent residence—that 
of retired officials and business men, or people 
of independent means who from preference 
or In order to have their children educated 
in England, leave the land of their birth 
and seldom if ever visit it again. Further 
the stream of Indian summer visitors includes 
wealthy people who come regularly. There 
is an Indian Social Club, founded In 1912, 
whloh arranges for dinners and other 
functions to celebrate Indian festivals. 
Sectionally, however, the only Indian com¬ 
munity to be fully organised Is that of the 
Parsis. They have an incorporated and well- 
endowed Pars! Association of Europe. At its 
centre Zoroastrlan House, 11, Russell Road, 
West Kensington opened in 1929, includes a 
room devoted to ritual and ceremonial pur¬ 
poses, a reading room and library, and rooms 
for social Intercourse. The Arya Bhavan, 
a home for orthodox Hindus visiting London 
W*s opened at 30, Belslze Park, Hampstead, 


in the summer of 1928. Indian business interests 
have been organised by the formation of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce in London, with 
Offices at 53, New Broad Street. E.C. 2. The 
East India Association established in 1867, 
provides a non-partisan platform for the dis¬ 
cussion of Indian problems, and exists “ to 
promote the welfare of the inhabitants of Tndla.” 
The British Indian Union, 10 Grosvenor Gardens, 
S. W. i. under the presidency of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught and with Lord Reading 
as Chairman, is a valuable agency for promoting 
friendship and understanding between the 
people of Great Britain and India, 

India House; 

In March, 1930, the office of the High Com¬ 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new Tndla House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a eost of £324,000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about 130 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry, 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India. Including base¬ 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50,000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India. 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of the exhibition hall there arc 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
allery round the octagonal hall on the first 
oor. This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portlop of the library provides accom- 
J modation for large receptions on special 
1 occasions. 
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The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building. The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jali in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gUrgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
door covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building were designed for effective decoration 
for which the services of specially selected Indian 
artists were . obtained. The water supply is i 
entirely independent of municipal service, being j 
obtained from two artesian wells sunk some ; 
400 ft. below the basement, where the central 
heating apparatus is installed. j 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- j 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 1 
exempting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Road, j 
Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
conmunity which constitutes the greatly 
prepondeiatlng clement and creates an Indian 
problem. Its numbers multiplied ten or twelve¬ 
fold in the quarter of a century before the WaT. 
After a very considerable temporary check 
caused by the Great War the number rapidly 
expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure on 
college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, inclu¬ 
ding heirs of Indian States, admitted into our 
publie schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 
There are over 300 Indians at the J nns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- j 
crease in the number of technical and industrial 
students. Altogether Including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) in j 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge. Oxford, , 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds. [ 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres. ( 
London absorbs about half the total. ; 

The Advisers. i 

It is well known that until a few years ago 
the young Indian apart from inadequately , 
supported unofficial effort and the chai-.ce of j 
coming under the influence of English friends 
of their families, were practically left to their , 
own devices. But In April 1909 Lord Morlcy,, 
created for their benefit a Bureau of Informa-i 
tion and appointed Dr. (now Sir) T. W. Arnold 
to the charge of it under the title of Educational { 
Adviser. The Bureau was located at 21, Crom- { 
well-road, together with the National Indian i 
Association and the Northbrook Society, which j 
were thus given spacious quarters for their 
social work among the young men. In > 
India the provincial advisory coramitteer to i 
help and advise Intending students, have been ! 


replaced in some Instances by University Com¬ 
mittees. The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and in consequence Lord Crewe in 
1912 re-organised the arrangements under the 
general charge of a Secretary for Indian 
students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1916. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by Dr. Arnold under tbe designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen 
followed Dr. Arnold as Local Adviser In 
London. At Oxford the Oriental Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge the Inter.-Collegiate Committee 
have bee instituted to deal with Oriental 
students generally; whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students have been appointed at 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

These arrangements underwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre¬ 
vious year of a High Commlssionership for 
India in the United Kingdom. The ** agency 
work " Sir William Meyer, took ever from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students. 8ir T. W. Arnold ac¬ 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
ae Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr. N. U. Sen ana Dr. Thomas Quayle at 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell- 
road. was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner, thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of flies and papers. Dr. 
i Quayle is now Assistant Secretary in the Edu- 
cation Department of the Office of the High 
j Commissioner. 

The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
I the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange¬ 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani¬ 
mous report published in October 1922. The 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found in tbe 
development of education in India. Atten¬ 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num¬ 
ber ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
Mould result from giving effect to recommen¬ 
dations made for such development by pre¬ 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar. The Committee held that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
provided that some machinery existed to ensure 
their distribution to the places (best suited to 
their requirements. Subsequently a committee 
presided over by Sir Edward Chamier recom¬ 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have the effect of much reducing the 
number of Indians going to the Inns of Court. 
An Ac!; for the purpose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 1926. 
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The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen¬ 
tatives of all organisations interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Accordingly the High 
Commissioner held a conference in July 1925, 
when plans were formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London: 
The subject had been previously discussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association (April 27, 
1925) when a paper was read by Mr. F. H. 
Brown. The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-official effort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 
21, Cromwell-Road should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A small committee with Mr. A. D. 
Banerjee (Warden of 21, Cromwcll-Road) as 
Secretary was established to assist students in 
obtaining suitable accommodation. The increas¬ 
ing number of students coming from Indian 
States raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Educa¬ 
tion Department of the Office of the High 
Commissioner. The Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes has a skeleton organisation 
in London. The Mysore State opened last year 
an agency office at Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, and appointed a permanent Trade 
Commissioner. 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
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estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs. 

A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “Red Triangle** Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
was removed to permanent premises 106-112, 
Gower-street, close to University College 
in the autumn of 1923. It is Indian both 
in conception and control, the warden 
and committee being responsible not to the 
National Council of Y. M. C. A. in London 
but to the Indian National Council in Calcutta. 
While the organization has a definitely moral 
and spiritual, as well as a social purpose, it 
is not a proselytising agency. Thfere is a steady 
average of some 550 members and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the volun¬ 
tary services of men and women of great dis¬ 
tinction in many flolds for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. The cost of 
building and furnishing has been met and the 
question of extending the hostel accommodation 
is under consideration. 

There has been some recent development in 
the matter of periodical literature devoted to 
India. A monthly entitled “ India ” pays special 
attention to the social side of British life in 
India: and Sir Albion Banerjl is initiating a 
quarterly devoted entirely to Indian affairs. 
There are various political organisations con¬ 
nected with India. 

LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


British Indian Union. —Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races. 
10, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1 , Secretary , 
Major T. Moss. 

Central Asian Society.—77, Grosvenor Street, 
W. 1 , — lion. Secretaries : Major-General Sir 
William Beynon, k.c.i.E., Colonel H. 
Stevens. 

East India Association. —To promote the 
welfare of the inhabitants of India, chiefly 
by lectures and discussions. 3. Victoria 
Street, S.W., 1, Hon. Secretary : F. H. Brown, 
C.I.K. 

India Society. —(The study of the arts and 
letters of India), 3, Victoria Street, S.W., 1 , 
Hon. Secretary : F. J. P. Richter, M.A. 

Indian Students Union and Hostel. —112, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1, Chairman : Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan. 

Indian Chamber of Commerce in Great 
Britain. —35, Gracecliureh Street, E.C., 
3. Hon. Secretary: R. ,1. Udani. 

Indo-British Mutual Welfare League.— 
Joint Hon. Secretaries : Mrs. Hannah 8en and 
Mrs. C. Hegler (53, Elsworthy Road, N.W. 3.) 

Indian Gymkhana Club. —Thornbury Avenue, 
Osterley. To promote the physical wellbeing 
of Indian students. Secretary: Captain 
W. R. B. Berry, 10, King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple E.C. 4. 


National Indian Association.— {Chiefly alms 
to promote the welfare of students) 21, 
Cromwell Road, S.W. 7, Secretary: Miss E. J. 
Beck. 

Northbrook Society —(Makes grants to deser¬ 
ving Indian students) 21, Cromwell Road, 
S.W. 7, lion. Secretary : E. Oliver. 

Royal Asiatic Society. —(Research in the 
history and antiquities of Asia). 74, Gros¬ 
venor Street, W. 1, Secretary: Mrs. R. W. 
Frazer. 

Royal Empire Society. —(Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute) Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 1. Secretary: Gcorgo Pilcher. 
Royal Society of Arts (has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered), 18 John 
Street, Adelphi. Secretary: G. K. Menzies, 

M. A. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs* 
Chatham House, 10, St. Jame’s Square, 
S.W. 1. Secretary: Stephen King Hall. 
Parsee Association of Europe. —London, 
Zoroastrlan House, 11, Russell Road, Olympia 
W. 14. Hon Secretary: Spittama Cam a. 
Student Christian Movement of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland.— Secretary : R. C. Mackle, 
Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, 

N. W. 11. 

Victoria League.— 81, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7 
Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, q.B.E. 
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Sport. 


The year 1929 was an eventful one for Indian 
sport. There were one or two sensations in the 
^porting world which make it outstanding to say 
nothing of the visit of famous French tennis play¬ 
ers which gave that game a tremendous fllip all 
over the country. A big sensation was caused 
by trouble in football circles in Calcutta, trouble 
which very nearly resulted in a split between 
the European and Indian clubs which, fortu¬ 
nately, was avoided, though not before considera¬ 
ble negotiations had taken place. It arose 
over the suspension of a player of the Mohan 
Bagan club and the attitude of the supporters 
of that club who invaded the field during a 
league match. The President of the Indian 
Football Association strongly condemned this 
conduct and his remarks caused umbrage among 
the Indian clubs many of whom resigned their 
membership of the Indian Football Association. 
After football had been practically suspended 
as far as the Indian clubs were concerned, for 
nearly a fortnight, a settlement was arrived 
at and the breach healed. 

Then came the Miss Ryan incident. The 
famous American lady player visited India for a 
holiday and, under pressure, agreed to j)lay 
in a tournament at Delhi. Alleging that the 
undertaking given to her that she would not be 
required to play more than two matches a day 
had been broken she withdrew from the tourn- 
ment and so the final between Miss Jenny San- 
dison, India’s Lady champion and herself could 
not be played. This caused considerable 
disappointment in Indian tennis circles and a 
lot of hard things were said but fortunately 
nothing serious came of it. 

The big event of the year, 

The big event in the year was the visit of 
the team of French tennis stars, including Henri 
Cochet the Wimbledon Champion and Jacques 
Brugonon his partner in the doubles. Their 
visit gave a big fllip to the game all over India 
and everywhere they went they were greeted 
with considerable enthusiasm. Their visit 
showed that while India has several good players 
she has not got one of the standard of the 
French stars, but many lessons will no doubt be 
learned from their visit and Indian tennis will 
accordingly be improved. 

Sport in India continues to make progress 
from an organisation point of view . It is 
beginning to be realised that organised sport is 
the best and various sporting Associations are 
springing up. The Railway Athletic Association 
has consolidated itself during the year and it 
promises to do good work among the thousands 
of Railwaymen in this country in an atheltlc 
sense. Football, Hockey and Boxing champion¬ 
ships have been instituted and Athletics follow 
in 1930. The Indian Board of Cricket Control 
has arranged for a visit from the M. C. C. in 
1930 and they have secured recognition for 
Indian cricket from the Imperial Cricket authori¬ 
ties and it ought not to be long before Test 
Match status is reached. 

Association Football continues to be one of the 
chief games in India and the main tournaments 
the I. F. A. Shield, the Durand, Rovers and 


Lahore Trades Cups, all proved very successful. 
The unfortunate troublo in Calcutta has already 
been referred to but the Indian Football Associa¬ 
tion is more firmly cemented together now than 
was the case before it. In Western India the 
game progresses and the Western India Football 
Association had a most successful season. 
There is still room however, for more ruling 
bodies for Association Football and signs are 
not wanting that they will soon come into being. 

Tennis is booming all over the country, It 
and cricket are the two games the Indian has 
taken kindly to and some very excellent players 
have been produced. The Lawn Tennis Associa¬ 
tion however, is not as progressive as it might 
bo but nevertheless it keeps a motherly eye 
on the game through out the country. 

Athletics Lagging Behind. 

Little progress has been made in Athletics 
and this is surprising as India has already sent 
a team to the Olympic Games. Athletic meet¬ 
ings are held in various parts of the country, 
but Athletics as a sport are not well organised 
in India. There is no money forthcoming for 
athletics and with no grounds at all where gate 
money can be taken, the sport relies solely on 
private individuals for its support. This is a 
most unsatisfactory state of affairs. The All 
India Olympic Council can do little as it has no 
money and it is this branch of sport which 
requires more attention than any other, 

Rugby cannot be played for a very Jong period 
In India but during the Monsoon it is played in 
many parts and all the tournaments are well 
supported. Bombay, Calcutta and Madras 
are strongholds of Rugby football where great 
enthusiasm is shown during the season. 

Rowing and Yachting are spoTts for the favou¬ 
red few and the growth of these two branches 
of sport cannot be expected to be big. Golf 
is played everywhere and the big tournaments 
received splendid support. Rackets is keeping 
its head up but the lack of courts prevents its 
advancement. Amateur Boxing continues to 
grow and the advent of a Railway Boxing 
Association has strengthened this fine sport. 

Cricket continues to forge ahead and the visit 
of another M. C. C. team is being eagerly looked 
forward to. The Bombay Quadrangular tourna¬ 
ment again attracted great crowds and some 
splendid cricket was seen. Every Province now 
has its big cricket tournament arid almost 
every District has qne too. The practice how¬ 
ever of awarding prizes for this game continues 
but steps are being taken everywhere to end it 
though it will probably be a long time before that 
takes place. 

The Indian Turf is as popular as ever and 
the big owners are importing the best horses 
from England with the result that the standard 
will improve. All the big meetings during the 
year attracted big crowds and the Totalisator 
proved as popular as ever. 

A summary of the chief sporting events of 
1929 is given in the following pages. ^ 
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Racing. 


Bangalore. 

The Chamiah Chetty Cup. Distance about.. 1 
mile.—A handicap for Arab ponies.— 

Mr. A. K. Kadir's Balkees (7st flllbs.) 

Rankin .1 

Mr. A. R. Taha’s October (8st. 5lbs.) 

McQuade.2 

Mr. Hamid Jamoor’s Madha (8st. 21bs.) 

Thompson.3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Yuvaraj 

(9st). A. Ckarke.4 

Won by $ a length. 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time—1 min. 55 secs. 

The R. C. T. C. Cup. Distance about 1 £ miles 
A handicap for horses in class IV.— 

Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s Killarncy') 

(Ost) Howell and His Highness Dead 
the Maharaja of Mysore’s > heat 1 
Theolad (Ost 31bs.) Hill . . J 

Mr. E. Paulle’s Record (7st. 41bs.)Japhats.. 3 
Mr. J. J. Murpheys Merrilegs (9st. 31bs.) 

Meekings.4 

Won by a dead heat 3 lengths, 31 lengths. 

Time.—2 mins. 10 4-5 secs. 

The Bobbili Cup. Distance 11 miles.—A 
handicap for Arabs.— 

Mr. E. Hazamy’s Cardinal (Ost. 5lbs.) 


Hoyt .1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Friday 
(Ost.) Clarke.. .. .. .. ..2 

Mr. J. J. Murplicy’s Austl (Ost 51bs.) 

Meekings.3 

Mr. Eve’s St. Andrew’s Eve (8st 51 bs.) 
Behsmau.4 


Won by a neck, 2J lengths, neck,Time — 


2 mins. 24 4-5 secs. 

Barton Cup. Distance about 7 furlongs.— 

Mr. S. Mahala’s Moosaad (7st. 31bs.) H. 

McQuade.1 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Buick (Ost. lOlbs.) 

Howell .2 

Messrs. Mohomed Jewesser and Khalld’s 
Shailan (8st. lib.) Aldridge .. .. 3 

Mr. Habib Ismail’s Sultana (Ost. 41bs) 

Thompson .. .. ..4 

Won by a head, length. Time— 1 min. 

39 3-5 secs. 


H. H. The Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup. Dis¬ 
tance about 1 mile.— 

A handicap for horses in Class IV. A Cup 
and Rs. 2,000 for the winner, Rs. 600 
for the second and 11s. 400 for the third. 
Messrs. Cope and Sayre’s Corral (7st lllbs.), 

S. Black.1 

The Raja of Manipur’s Plurvans (7st. 81bs.), 
Alford .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Mr. J. Murphy’s Merrieledgs (Ost.), S. J. 

Meekings .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Messrs. Irwin and .Tones’ Colconda (Ost.) 

Ringstead .. .. .. .. .. 4 

Won by a neck, head, neck. Time— 

1 min. 43 2-5 secs. 

Venktagiri Cup. Distance about 7 furlongs.— 
Mr. J. K. Bose’s Suvasini (3st lib.), A 


Clarke .. . .. 1 

Mr. O. Bell’s Sukhapala (7st 21 lbs.), Wright 2 
Mr. A. A. Majced’s Jayakumar (Ost. 41bs.), 
Howell .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Mr. S. A. Annamalai Chettiar’s Bhadra 
(8st 31bs.), Hyt.4 


Won by a length. Time—lmin. 30 secs. 

Bangalore Cup. Distance about 11 miles.— 
M. Yoomis’s Seraphenalia (7st 21bs.) 

Wright . 

Mr. Eve’s Red Rash (8st. 71bs.), Brace .. 2 
Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s Cindspear(7st. lllbs. 

car. 7st 12lbs.), Howell.3 

J. Carvalho’s Jubilant (8st. 2lbs.)A. Clarke. 4 
Won by half a length. Time—2 mins. 11 
3-5 secs. 

Apollo Cup. Distance about 11 miles.— 

Mr. A. Hazamy’s Ahnaf (8st. Olbs.) Hoyt .. 1 
Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Buick (Ost. lOlbs.) 

nowell .2 

Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Auhni (8st 41bs.) Meek¬ 
ings 3 

Mr. A. R. Taha’s White Cross (8st. 41bs.) 

McQuade .. .. .4 

Won by a head. Time—2 mins. 24 4-5 secs. 

Murphy Cup. Distance about 6 furlongs.—• 
Mr. A. Walker’s Laoy Primrose( Ost. 21bs.) 

Albridge.1 

Mr. J 1 . G. Clarke’s Limp (8st. 21bs.) Wright. 2 

Mr. A. Sattar’s Bath Bun (Sst. lllbs.) Bond 3 
Mr. E. J. Gubbay’s Pretty Ena (8st. lib.) 

Howell .. . •. 4 

Won by half a length. Time—1 min. 17 2-5 

secs. 





Bombay. 

The Doncaster Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Messrs. Habib Esmali and N. Begmaho 
med’s Ballybrophy (7st. lOlbs.) Dead 
Fox .. .. .. .. heat 

Mr. Vivian’s Wrlghley’s Gun (7st. 41bs.) 

Stokes .. .. .. • • • • i 

Mr. Kelso’s Birdwood (8st. 41bs.) Harding.. : 
Won by dead heat; head, 1 length. Time— 

1 min. 12 3-5 secs. 

The Ayrshire Plare. Distance 1 mile, 1 
furlong.-— 

Mr. V. Rosenthal’s BrannocksTown (7st. 

91bs.) A. Bchsman.. 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird's Tristan 
(8st. 21bs.) Sibbritt .. .. «• > 

Won by £ length ; short head; 1 length. 
Time.—lmin. 54 1-5 secs. 

The Grand Western Handicap. Distance 
1£ miles. 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Deltos (7st. 6 lbs. car. 

7st. 7 lbs.) Sibbiritt .] 

Mr. Eve’s Star of Italy (8st. 41bs.) C. Hoyt.. i 
Mr. M. C. Patel’s Thaxtcd (8st.) Howell .. i 
Won by 1£ lengths. Time—2 mins. 5 1-5 
secs. 

The Druids Lodge Handicap. Distance 7 
furlongs.— 

Mr. -Vivian’s Wriglcy’s Gum (8st. 31bs.) 

Barnett .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. F. M. Garda’s Calcutta 7st. lOlbs. car. 

7st. lllbs.) C. Hoyt.. .. .. ..2 

Mr. Stone’s Starboard (8st. 31bs.) Bchsman 3 
Won by head ; 2 lengths; head. Time— 

1 min. 26 secs. 

The Colaba Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. Eve’s Well Copped (7st. lllbs. car. 

7 st. 121bs.) Brace .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. A. C. Ardcshir’s Sumiyville (7st. 1 
131bs. car. 8st. lib.) Hitching . . I Dead 
and H. H. the Maharaja of ltajpipla’s f Heat 2 
Batdcrston (8st. 121bs.) Barnett .. j 
Won by head ; Time—1 min. 39 secs. 

The Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran's Defend (9st. 21bs.) 

Bowley .1 

Mr. A. Geddis’ My Lord (9st. lOlbs.) 

Easton .2 

Mr. Kelso’s Timbucktoo (8st. lib.) Harding 3 
Won by short head ; neck; short head. 
Time—1 min. 38 sees. 

The C. N. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile. 

5 furlongs.— 

Mr. Annandale’s Nightjar (9st. lib.) Brace 1 
Mr. A. E. 'DoSilva’s It Snows (9st. lib.) 

Hutchins .. .. .. .. .. 2 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Prater (9st. lib.) 

A. C. Walker .. .3 
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Won by £ length ; 3 lengths; 20 lengths. 
Time—2 mins. 54 4-5 secs. 

The Turf Club Cup. Distance If miles. 
Messrs. M. C. Patel and N. Mathradas’ 
Hilaluzzaman (lOst. 61bs.) Howell .. .. 1 

Mr. A. R. H. Mahmood’s Shcema (9st. 91bs.) 

Easton .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’s Anwar (7st. 131bs.) 

Christie .3 

Won by £ length; 2 lengths; 1 length. 
Time 3 mins. 19 1-5 secs. 

The Byculla Club Cup. Distance 1£ miles. 
Messrs. Heath and W. Bird’s Tristan 

(7st. Olbs.) Sibbritt .1 

Mr. M. Dhalla’s l^m of the Fayre (7st. 71bs.) 

Bchsman .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Dark Blue (7st.) car. 

(7st. 31bs) Wregett .. .. ..3 

Won by 2 lengths; neck.; lfr lengths. 
Time 3 mins. 2 3-5 secs. 

The Itajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. A. Geddis’ My Lord (9st. Gibs.) Bum 1 
Mr. M. C. Patel’s Thaxted (8st.) Howell .. 2 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Defend (9st. 61bs) 
Bowley .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Won by 1 length; short head ; 3 lengths. 
Time—1 min. 39 secs. 

The Malabar Hill Plate. Distance 6 fur¬ 
longs.— 

H. H. the Maliaraja of Mysore’s | 

Affable (8st. lib.) Howell .. [Dead 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Vesington f Heatl 
Planet (7st. 51bs.) McQuade .. J 
Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Wooer (7st. 71bs.) 

Townsend .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Won by dead heat; short head; head. 
Time—1 min. 13 3-5 sees. 

The Perth Plate. Distance 1£ miles.— 
Mr. Eve’s Hoppy (8st. 21bs.) J. W. Brace 1 
Mr. A. M. Irani’s French Briar (9st. 21bs.) 

Burn . .. 2 

Mr. R. H. Galiagan’s Burgos (7st. 13lbs.) 

J. Rosen .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Won by 1J lengths ; 1£ lengths; 2 lengths. 
Time—2 mins. 6 4-5 secs. 

The Danebury Handicap. Distance 6 fur¬ 
longs.— 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Ice Mark (7st. 

libs.) Burn.. .. 1 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Defend (9st. 131 bs.) 
Bowley .. .. .. .. .. 2 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Eastern Bloom (7st. 

lllbs.) A. C. Walker .3 

Won by 1 length; neck; head. 
Time—1 min. 13 4-5 secs. ' , 
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The Mahableshwar Plate. Distance 1 mile.— I Won by 1£ length ; neck ; short head. 


Mr. M. C. Patel's Thaxted (7st. 121bs.) 

Howell . .1 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Lowmoor (8st. 

91 bs.) Burn. • • 2 

Mr. A. M. Irani’s French Briar. (9st. 71bs.) 

G. Hoyt.3 

Won by £ length; neck; short head. 
Time—] min. 40 2-5 secs. 

The Eclipse Stakes of India. Distance 1J 
miles.— 

Mr. Eve’s Star of Italy (8st. 71bs.) C. Hoyt.. 1 
Mr. Shantidas Askuran's Lowmoor (9st.) 

Bowley .. .. .. .. • • 2 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Deltos (8st. lllbs.) 

Sibbrit .. .. <1.3 

Won by 2£ lengths; l£ lengths; head. 
Time—2 mins. 5 2-5 secs. 

The Bombay City Plate. Distance miles.— 
Mr. A. Geddi’s My Lord (8st. 71bs.) Burn.. 1 
H. H. the Aga Khan’s Frater (8st. 71bs.) 

A. C. Walker .2 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird's Atreas (9st.) 

Sibbritt .3 

Won by 2£ lengths; 1 length ; lengths. 
Time—2 mins. 0 secs. 

The Wellington Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. J. Jcnkin’s Gorbio (8st. 41bs.) Barnett.. 1 
Mr. Kelso’s Tusculum (9st.) Harding .. 2 
Mr. N. Begmahomed’s Ardley (7st. 8lbs.) 

Behsman .. .. .. . . .. 3 

Won by 2 lengths ; head ; 1 length. Time— 

1 min. 37 3-5 secs. 

The Flemington Plate. Distance 1£ miles.— 
Messrs. Heath and W. Bird’s Bcntoi (7st, 
lllbs.) Sibbritt 

Mr. Evo’s Star of France (7st. 121bs.) 

A. C. Walker .2 

Mr. Moosa M. Hooscin’s Knight’s Cross (7st 

31 bs.) Rankin .3 

Won by £ length. £ length 0 1 lenght; 
Time—2 mins. 7 1-5 secs. 

Calcutta 

Bcresford Cup (Div. I.) Distance 1| miles.—• 


Hon. Mr. Gujadhar’s Wild Gift (8st. 51bs.) 

Mceklng .1 

Mr. Koo’s Ettrick (8st. lib.) Rosen.. .. 2 

Messrs. Eddis and Edmonson's Irish Magic 

(8st. lib.) Cooper.3 

Won by 2 lengths; £ length; a head. 
Time—3 mins. 7 2-5 secs. 


Macpherson Cup. Distance 1£ miles.— 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Precious (7st. 


81bs.) Stokes .1 

Mr. A. E. De Silva’s It Snows (8st. lOlbs.) 

Northmore.2 

Mr. Stewart's Jib Top Sail (7st. 8lbs.) 
Raen . 3 


Time—2 mins. 34 secs. 

Bcresford Cup (Div. II.) Distance If miles.— 
Mr. M. C. Gregory’s Bramhope (8st. lib.) 

Meekings .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Pannick’s Old England (8st. 21bs.) 

Balfour .. . .. 2 

Mr. T. E. Carrie’s Baulking (8st. 51bs.) 


J. Brown .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Won by a neck ; 3£ lengths ; 1£ lengths. 
Time—3 mins. 3 2-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1£ miles.— 

Mr. A. E. De Silva’s It Snows (8st.) North- 
more .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Dark Orient (9st.) 

Brace .. .. .. .. .. 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Precious 

(7st. lib.) Stokes.3 

Won by f length ; head ; 2 lengths. 

Time—3 mins. 0 4-5 secs. 

The Metropolitan. Distance 6 furlongs.—• 
Mr. Pannick’s Buchanan (7st.) Alford .. 1 
Mr. E. C. dc Fonseka’s Good-Bye (7st. 71bs.) 

llosen .. .. .. .. .. 2 

The Hon. Mr. Gujahur’s Gander (9st. lib.) 
Marland .. .. .. .. .. 3 


Won by a short head ; head ; $ length. 
Time—1 min. 14 2-5 secs. 

Tue Esplanade Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 
.straight.—• 

Messrs. Mein Austin and Hunter’s Domestic 
Bond (7st. 81 bs.) Parker .. .. .. 1 

Mr. H. B. Birkmyrc’s Shy Warrior (8st. 21bs. 

Meekings .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Mr. Pannick’s Dandaloo (8st. 51bs.) L. 
Brown .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Won by two lengths. Time—1 min. 

15 sees. 

lilysium Plate. Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs.— 


Mr. J. Mein Austin’s Turbervillo (7st. lllbs.) 

Parker .1 

Mr. Hats’ Royal Bean (7st. 91bs.) Marland 2 
Mr. D. J. Leckie’s Nougat (7st. 81bs. car. 
7st. 121bs.) J. Brown .. .. .. 3 

•Carmichael Cup. Distance 1£ miles.—• 

* Mr. Annandalc’s Nightjar (9st. 61 bs.) 

Edwards .. .. .. .. .. 1 

H. H. the Aga Khan's Quicy (9st. lib.) 

A. C. Walker .2 

Mr. Panniek’s Silver Lark (8st. lOlbs.) L 
Brown .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Won by 2 lengths. Time—2 mins, 11-25 
secs. 
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Cornwallis Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Miss M. Prophet’s Golden Trace ( 8 st. 71bs.) 

S. Wragg.1 

Hon. Mr. Gujadar’s Gander ( 8 st. Dobie .. 2 
Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Star of India 
(7st. 131bs.) A. C. Walker .. ..3 

Won by 1 length; li lengths; II length 
Time—1 min. 13 4-5 secs. 

Wellesley Plate. Distance 1J miles;— 

Mr. Eve’s Star of Italy (9st. Gibs.) C. Hoyt 1 
Mr. It. K; Bowrle’s Nightjar (9st. 71bs; 

Edwards .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Mr. -V. ltoseiithal’s Green Flag ( 8 st. lOlbs.) 

E. Bingstead .3 

Won by a neck; 2 £ lengths; 2 lengths. 
Time—2 mins. 9 secs. 

August Cup (Div. I.) Distance 1 mile 1 
furlong.— 

Sir David Ezra’s Shield ( 8 st. lib.) J. 

Brown . 1 

Mr. Mein Austin’s Oxidize (9st.) Cooper.. 2 

Mr. A. E. Gareh’s Ballon Hill ( 8 st. Mbs.) 

Edwards. 3 

Won by £ length ; II lengths ; neck. Time— 

2 mins. 0 4-5 sees. 

August Cup (Div. II.) Distance 1 mile 
1 furlong.— 

Mr. J. D. Scott’s Murlough ( 8 st. lOlbs.) 

Edwards. 1 

Mr. J. Mein Austin’s Lucky Mack (9st. 51bs.) 

Cooper . 2 

Capt. D. Fitzgerald’s Sharpthronc ( 8 st.) 
Aldridge. 3 

Won by neck; lfc lengths; three lengths. 
Time —2 mins. 3 2-5 secs. 

Grand Annual. Distance 2 miles.— 

Messrs. Mein Austen and Hunter’s Domestic 
Bond (lOst. 131bs.) Capt. Leetham .. ^ 
Messrs. Oxford and Neilson's Battle Live 
(list. Olbs.) Goswell .. .. .. 2 

Mr. C. J. Bolton’s High Pairc (list, lllbs.) 
Jackson .. 

Won by lengths; 4 lengths ; 2 lengths. 
Time—3 mins. 38 3-5 secs. 

Viceroy’s Cup. Distance If miles.— 

Mr. Eve’s Star of Italy ( 9 st.) C. Hoyt .. l 
Mr. B. K. Bowid’s Nightjar ( 9 st. 31bs.) 

A. C. Walker . 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Itajpipla’s Males!- 
genes (9st. 31bs.) Easton .. .. ..3 

Won by 2 lengths; 1 J lengths; £ length. 
Time—3 mins. 3 1*5 secs. 


Merchants’ Cup. Distance 1£ miles.— 

Mr. J. Mein Austin’s Tubcfvlllc (8st. lllbs.) 
Marland 

Mr. A. Curlonder’s The Little Corporal 
(7st. 81bs.) Mcekings .. .. .. 2 

Messrs. Oxford and Neilson’s Battle Line 
(7st. lOlbs.) A. B. Walker .. .. 3 

Won by £ length. Time—2 mins. 35 sees. 
Mayfowl Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. A. Cevclender’s Barhali (7st. 51bs.) 
Mcekings.. 

Miss M. Prophit’s Golden Trace (8st. 13lbs.) 

8 . Wragg.2 

Mr. A. Higgi’s Buoyant (8st. 3lbs.) E. C. 

Beynolds.. 

Won by 1£ lengths. Time—1 min. 40 
1-5 secs. 

Lahore. 

The Punjab Cup. Distance about 1 mile.— 
Messrs. A. P. Manning and J. H. Chase’s 
Eastern Maid (9st. 131bs.), Sibbrctt ., 1 
Mrs. W. H. Kerr’s Swing Gate (8st.), 

Tymon .2 

Messrs. A. P. Manning and Chase’s Maid of 
Meath (8st. Gibs.), J. O’Neale .. .. 3 

I Capt. F. A. Farquharson’s Woodland Nun 
(lOst. lOlbs.), Capt. Cox .. .. 4 

Won by 1£ lengths; 2 lengths; 6 lengths . 
Time—1 min. 49 secs. 

Indian Grand National. Distance about 3 
miles. 

Lt.-Col. G. Conder’s Astlor (list. 131bs.), 
Capt. Wood .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. W. F. Lamb’s Little Willie (9st. 71bs. 

carried lOst. lib.), Owner., ., ..2 

Capt. C. W. F. Scott’s Lucifer (list.), 
Owner ., ,. .. .. .. 3 

Capt. C. B, Birdwood’s Half Vote (list. 

4 lbs.), G. Colchester .. .. .. 4 

Won by 4 lengths; 2 lengths; distance. 
Time—6 mins. 40 4-5 secs. 

Stewards Cup. Distance about 1 mile.— 
Major S. O’Donell’s Fillet (7st. 9lbs.), 

J. O’Ncale.1 

Mr. S. Kanna's Winslow (Tst.), M. O’Ncale 2 
Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Peekaboo (7st. 21bS.), 
Tymon .. .. .. .. ♦ • 3 

Maj. W. B. Bennie’s Granary (7st.),Bam- 

chandra .. .. .^ 

Won by shorthead .1 length; 1 length. 
Time—1 min. 44 secs. 
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Racing. 


The Jammu Cup. Distance about 6 furlongs.— 


Mr. Kishan Chand’s Affinity (7st. 51bs.), 
McDonald .. .. .. .. • • 1 

Mr. J. Lorang’s Titmouse (8st. 4lbs.), Rox 

Bringh .2 

Capt. R. E. Holme’s Dynasty (8st. 41bs.), 

Tymon .3 

Major J. J. Clunes’ Mahaboob (8st. 41bs.), 

L. Clarke.4 


Won by neck; 2 lengths; £ length. Time— 

1 min. 18 1-5 secs. 

The Sandown Handicap. Distance about 1 
mile. 

Major W. B. Rennix’s Granary (7st. 131bs.), 

J. O‘Neale.1 

Capts. M. Cox and 11. George’s Charles 
Allix (8st. 81bs.), Itamehandra.. .. 2 

Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Peekaboo (8st. 9lbs.), 

Capt. Bernard .3 

Mr. G. Bell’s Toss Up (7st. 91bs.), Sibbritt .. 4 
Won by 1 length ; shorthead ; 1J lengths. 
Time—1 min. 45 2-5 sees. 

Lucknow. 

Punchestown Chase. Distance 2 miles.— 

Mr. J. A. Akroyd Hunt’s Bahadur (9st.), 

Li Singli.1 

Capt. C. W. F. Scott’s Lucifer (9st. 9lbs., 
carried 9st. 10 lbs.), Owner .. .. 2 

Capt. C. M. Sawer’s Glendoe (10st. 4lbs. ), 
carried 

lost. 81bs.), Mr. Colchester .. .. 3 

Won by a distance. Time—4 mins. 22 
secs. 

Pownea Cup. Distance 11 miles.— 

Mr. Pannlk’s Simons Wink (9st.5 lbs.), 

L. Brown.1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir's Liza 

(9st. lllbs.), M. O’Ncalo.2 

Mrs. G. Dudley Mathew’s One Guinea 
(9st. lllbs.), Capt. Bernard .. ..3 

Won by 1 length. Time—2 mins. 15 sees. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— 

Mr. A. Mc.Eddi’s Janne (8st. lib.), Cooper 1 
Mrs. J. Mein Austin’s Last House*) 

(8st. ttlbs.), Rosen; and Mr. A. I Dead- 
Skinner’s Arran Rose (8st. lib.) j heat 2 
Balfour. J 

Won by 1 length. Time—1 min. 2 4-5 
secs. 

Jahangirabad Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Mr. J. K. Bose’s Suvasini (9st. 121bs.), 


Balfour .. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Political. 

(8sfc. gibs.), M. O’Neale .. .. .. 2 

Brigadier J. Kennedy’s Old Blue (8st. 
dibs.). Rosen.. .. 3 


Won by 2£ lengths. Time—1 min. 32 
4-5 secs. 

Indian Grand Military Steeplechaso. Distance 
2£ miles. 

Capt. H. A. Nansbrough-Jone’s Meteor 

(10st. 21bs.), Owner .1 

Capt. C. W. F. Scott’s Lucifer (list. 31bs.), 
Owner .. .. .. . • • • 2 

Lt.-Col. McCundcn’s Dugald Dal- ^ 
getty (13st.), Capt. Tudor; and l Dcad _ 
Capt. T.Hudson’s Magog (12st. 7ibs.), [ jj ea t 3 
Mr. Wood. J 

Won by 3 lengths ; 2£ lengths ; deadheat 
lor third place. Time—5 mins. 9 3-5 
secs. 

Gatwick Plate. Distance 1 mile.—A handicap 
for horses in class IV.— 

Mr. A. D. Gordhon’s Dimples (Sat. 21bs.), 

Marland .. .. .1 

Mr. H. K. Dcy’s Arson (9tt;), Northmore 2 

st:- bal border’s .. .. Ast lor (Set; 4lbs.), 

J. O’Neal.3 

Mrs. Geo Bell’s Love Glass (7st. 31bs.), 

Walker .4 

Won by 1£ lengths; shorthead; 1£ lengths. 

Time—1 min. 45 secs. 

Madras. 

Masulipatam Cup (Div. I.). Distance 5 fur¬ 
longs.— 

Mr. Sadoon Beg Sawi’s Platinum (7st. lib.), 

Wright .1 

Mr. Taha’s Nofal (7st. 91bs.), Fox.. 2 

Mr. A. Hazamy’s Wednesday (8st. 71bs.), 

H. Black.3 

Won by 1£ lengths. Time—1 min. 8 4-5 
secs. 

Masulipatam Cup (Div. II.). Distance 5 fur¬ 
longs.— 


Mr. Taha’s August (8st. 71bs.), Forsyth .. 1 
A. Hazamy’s Moonlight (8st. Ulbs.), Thom¬ 
son .. .. .2 

Mr. Murphy’s Baloz (8st. 81bs.), S. Black .. 3 


Won by i length; Time—1 min. 9-15 secs. 
Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. Hazamy’s Glad Eye (7st. 61bs.), H. 


Black .1 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Salonic(8st. 61bs.), 

Harrison.2 

Mr. McEliigot’s De Souza (7st. 13*bs.), 

Clarke . 3 

Won by 2 1-3 lengths; H lengths; head. 
Time—1 min. 51 1-5 secs. 
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Kirlampidi Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.- Won by 4 n ngth8; 2 lengths; 2* lengths 

Maharaja of Mysore's Rosenaree ( 8 st. Bibs.), Time_ 1 m j n 23 2-5 secs. 

. 1 The Stewards Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Sir Ismail Saits Caligulas Best (7st. lib.), The Raja of Parlakimcdi's Prospercian 
Slcl y • • • • • • • * * ‘ ^ (8st. lOlbs.) Wragg .. .. .. I 

Sir Ismail Saits Cindspear (7st. <lbs.), Sir Sait’s Flintham (8st. lib.) 

1?ox . 3 Forsyth .2 

Won by a neck. Time—1 win. 2 2-5 secs. Messrs. Ryan and Rozario’s Luxmi (8st. 


Cochin Cup. Distance H miles.— 

Mr. Ardeshir’s May (7st. 91 bs.), Duckenfleld 1 
Messrs. Ghazala and Mahomed Jamoor’s 
Tahamtan (9st.), Forsyth .. .. .. 2 

Mr. Murphy’s Auhn (8st. 131bs.), S.Black.. 3 
Won by | length. Time—2 mins. 28 2-5 
secs. 

Merchants Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong.— 
Rajah of Parlakimcdi’s Dawn of Hope (9st.), 
Serby .. .. .. .. .. I 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Chinese 
Honeymoon (9st. 71bs.), Hill .. .. 2 

Mr. Yoonu’s Dlpthong (7st.), Wright .. 3 
Won by 2J lengths. Time—1 min. 50 1-5 
secs. 

Yendayar Cup. Distance 1$ miles.— 

Lt.-Col. Hill and Major Newton Davis’s 
Ladyc Fayre (8st.) Hill .. .. .. 1 

8. S. Akkasaheb Maharaja’s Hhahu Prasad 
(8st. 8lbs.), Burgess .. .. .. 2 

Nawab Mir Mahdo Ali Khan’s Gold Cur¬ 
rency (8st 3Ibs.) Read .. .. .. 3 

Won by a neck. Time—2 mins. 41 4-5 secs. 

The Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Hazaihy’s Nofal (8st. 51bs.), Obaid.. I 
Akkasaheb Maharaja’s Kanze (7st. lllbs.), 
Rankin .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Hazamhy Mohan (8st. 21bs.), Wragg .. 3 
Sultan Chinoy’s Sahab (8st. lib.), McQuade 4 
Won by 1J lengths. Time—1 min. 30 secs. 

The Travaneore Maharani Regent Cup. Dis¬ 
tance 6 furlongs.— 

Nawab Banganapallc’s Nun Castle (8st. lOlbs.), 


Robertson .. .. .1 

Cutting’s Bowbcr (8st. 41bs.) Obaid, .. 2 
Irwin’s Golconda (8st. 81bs.), Baines.. .. 3 

Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’s Growth 
7st. lllbs.), Caldwell .4 


Won by a head. Time—1 min. 25 secs. 
The Griflln Cup. Distance 6 rurlongs for 
Grifflns- 

The Nawab of Banganapalle’s Nun Castle 
(7st. 121bs.), Robertson .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Irwin’s Marcastte (8st. Barber.. .. 2 

Mr. Cutting's Bowler (8st 71bs.), Forsyth.. 3 
The Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’s Subtlety 
(7st. 121bs.) Caldwell .. 4 


81bs.) Flynn .3 

The Nawab of Mir Mahdi Ali Khan's 
Longleat (7st. 91bs.) Caldwell.. .. 4 
Won by 3£ lengths; 2J lengths; neck. 
Time—1 min. 22 4-5 secs. 

Mysore. 

Royapuram Plate. Distance 1J miles.— 

Mr. Xavier’s Floral Dance (7st. 91bs)„ 

Wright .1 

Mr. Murphy’s Brave Queen (8st. 31bs.), 

S. Black .2 

Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’s Gold Cur¬ 
rency (8st. lib., carried 8st. 31bs.), 
Babajan .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Won by 4 lengths. Time—2 mins. 40 4-5 
secs. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. Essajl’s Jovial (8st. lOlbs.) Ray mond 1 
Mr. Rustomjee’s Royal Alliance (7st. lib., 
carried 7st. 41bs.) Duckenfleld.. .. 2 
Messrs. MeEIIigot and Godfrey’s Shivaji 
(7st., carried 7st. 4lbs.), Barber .. .. 3 

Won by a neck. Tijmc—1 min. 48 2-5 secs. 

Turf Plate. Distance miles.— 

Sir Ismail Sait’s Marlin (7st. 131bs.), Fox .. 1 
Mr. Murphy’s Last Word (8st. 31bs.) S. 

Black .9 

The Raja Parlakimcdi’s Dawn of Hope 
(9st. 41bs.) Serby .. .. .. ..3 

Won by half a length. Time—2 mins. 

15 secs. 

R. C. T. C. Cup. Distance 0 furlongs.— 

J. J. Murphy’s Maid of Athlone (7st. lOlbs.) 

S. Meekings .. .. .. .. 1 

Mrs. W. A. Crudcn’s Birkenhead (8st. 91bs.) 

Howell .. .. .. .. .. 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Indian 
Imp. (8st. 01bs.) S. Clarke .. ..3 

Won by 2 lengths. Time—1 min. 17 secs. 

Baghdad Plate. Distance 5 furlongs. 

A. C. Ardeshir’s Buiek (8st. 31bB.) Howell.. 1 
Messrs. Hameed Jamoor and Jalal Abdul 
Razak’s Kayld Sand (7st. 81bs.) Spackman 2 
Mrs. M. Clark’s Red Lips <8st. 41bs.) H. 

McQuade.3 

Won by a length. Time.—1 min. 9 secs. 
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Raoim. 


Colonel Desrajars Memorial Plato. Distance 
7 furlongs.— 

H. K. Pierson's Alice ( 8 st. lib.) Aldrige .. 1 
A. Spears’ Pollio (7st. lib.) Hill .. .. 2 

Mrs. M. Clark’s Intelligent Girl ( 8 st. 71bs.) 

A.McQuade .. .. .. .. 3 

Won by 1 J lengths. Time—1 min. Cl secs. 
Birthday Plate. Distan e 7 furlongs.— 

J. J. Murphys’ Dargos (9st. Gibs.), Meekings 1 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s 
Alcor ( 8 st. 81bs.), T. Hill .. ..2 

J. Carvelho’s Jubilant ( 8 st. 91bs.), Brace 3 
Won by I length. Time—1 min. 29 1-5 secs. 
Itajkumars Cup. Distance miles.— 

Messrs. Irven and Jone’s Goleonda (9st. 

lOlbs.) Behsman. 1 

A. It. Copes’ Red Connors ( 8 st. 71bs.) 

n. McQuade .. ., .. .. 2 

J. J. Murphy’s Merrilegs (9st.), S. Meeking 1 3 
Won by a neck. Time —2 mins. 10 1-5 secs. 
Yuvaraja of Mysore Cnp. Distance 1 mile.— 
Raja Annamalai Chottiar’s Bhndra (7st. 

91bs.)C. Hoyt. 1 

Messrs. McEllugott and Godfrey’s Sivajt 

( 8 st.), S. Meekings.2 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s 

Sunama, T. Hill. 3 

Won by I length; 1 J lengths; 2 lengths. 
Time—1 min. 45 2-5 sees. 

Mysore Maharaja’s Cup. Distance 1 J miles.— 
Mr. Eve’s Red Rash (7st. Gibs.), Sparkman 1 
Mr. J. Murphy’s Last Word ( 8 st. 121bs.), 

8 . Meekings .. .. ., .. 2 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 
Hunter (7st. Gibs.) Wright .. .. 3 

Won by ] length; 1 £ lengths h lengths. 
Time —2 mins. 12 2-5 secs. 

Hajee Sir Ismail Saith’s Cup. Distance 1 £ 
miles.— 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Buick ( 8 st. 121bs.), 

Howell . . 

Mr. A. Hazamy’s Ahnaf ( 8 st. lib.), C. 

Hoyt.. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 
Salonic (9st. 31bs.), A. Clarke .. 3 

Won by a head; 1 J lengths; short head. 
Time— 2 mins. 27 2-5 secs. 

Poona. 

The Conyngham Handicap. Distance 6 fur¬ 
longs.— 

Mr. A. Lookmanji’s Bayonne ( 8 st. 121bs.) 


Burn .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Kelso’s Crlsdolla ( 8 st. 31bs.) Harding.. 2 
The Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan and Lt.» 
Col. Zorawar Singh’s Sermon ( 8 st. 321bs.) 
Marrable. 3 


Won by shorthead, 1$ lengths; 1$ lengths 
Time—1 min. 17 secs. 

The Newbury Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mrs. P. D. Bolton’s The Sloat (9st. 21bs.) 

Hutchins .. .1 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Jovial William (7st. 31bs.) 

car. 7st. 51bg.), S. Black.. .. ..2 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Restoration (8st. 121bs.), 

Howell .3 

Won by I length; 2 lengths; 1 length. 
Time—1 min. 45 3-5 secs. 

The Sholapur Handicap. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. Abdulla Beythoun’s Garibaldi (8st lib.) 

C. Hoyt .1 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Amar (8st.3 lbs.) Howell 2 
Mr. M. B. Wacha’s Khalil Beg (8st. 131bs.), 

Barnett .3 

Won by £ length ; J length ; 1 length. Time 
—1 min. 55 4-5 secs. 

The Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C. and 
Distance.— 

Messrs. M. M. Talib and E. Samarji’s 
Walida (Gst. 12 lbs. carried Gst. 13ibs.), 
Rankin .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Amar (7st. 51bs., carried 

7st. Gibs.), S. J. Meeking.2 

Mr. Pine’s Prince Edward (7st. 51bs.), 

Townsend.3 

Won by 1 length; 1 length ; 15 lengths. 
Time—3 mins. 7 secs. 

The St. Leger Plate.—Distance R. C. and 
Distance.—• 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rajplpla’s Shipshape 
(8st. 51bs.) Howell .. .. .. .. 1 

N H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Mele- 
sigenes (9st. 91 bs.),, Barnett .. .. 2 

II. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Pre¬ 
cious (8st. 91bs.) Morris.3 

Won by 1 length ; neck; | length , Time— 

2 mins. 53 2-5 secs. 

H. II. The First Aga Khan’s Commemoration 
Plate. Distance 1J miles.— 

Mr. L. S. Lalvani and Dr. Prasram’s 
Lucky Star (9st. 131bs.) Behsman .. 1 
Messrs. W. Bird and A. Lookmanji’s Man- 
soor Beg (9st. 13 lbs.) Burn .. .. 2 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Sarsam (9st. 71bs.), 

Reynolds .. 3 

Won by 4 lengths; 2 elngths; 5 lengths; 
Time—2 mins. 24 1-5 secs. 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 1£ miles.— 
Mr. Eve’s School Boy (8st. 7 lbs. C. Hoyt.. 1 
Mr. Pines Long Reign (8st. 3 lbs.), Town¬ 
send .2 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Tynagh (Sst. 

3 lbs.) Bowley .3 

Won by 21 lengths; II lengths; neck. 

Time—2 mins. 34 4-5 secs. 
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Secunderabad. 

Resident's Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Nawab Waliuddowiah's Bacchante (7st. 

81bs.), A. Beshman.1 

Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’s Gold Cur¬ 
rency (9st. 51bs.), M. Babajan .. .. 2 

Lt.-Col. E. D. Raymond’s Shelter (8st. 
61bs.) H. McQuade .. .. .. 3 


Won by £ length Time—1 min. 44 3-5 
secs. 

Salarjung Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. A. R. Talia’s Amber (7st. lOlbs.) W. 

J. Wright.1 

Mr. D. D. Chavan’s Palavi (9st.) E. J. 

Howell .. .. .. .. .. 2 

Mr. S. Ardcshir’s Blackberry (Oat 71b.), 

Khalil .3 

Won by a shorthead. Time—1 min. 53 
2-5 secs. 

Fakkrul Mulk Cup. Distance 0 furlongs.— 

Mr. G. Bell’s Sukhapala (9st. lib.) T. ITill.. 1 

Mr. J. K. Bose’s Suvaslni (Oat, 81bs.) C. 

Bunnetta.2 

Mr. G. Bell’s Jayadevi (8st. 131bs)., R. D. 

Alford .2 

Won by a neck. Time—1 min. 19 2-5 secs. 

Cawnpore. 

Diana Cup. Distance 3£ furlongs.— 

Mr. S. K. Khanna’s Evasion (10st.). 

Miss Paine.1 

Mr. N. Reid’s Chota Brandy (9st.), Mrs. 

Gregg .2 

Won by 1J lengths. Time—44 1-5 secs. 


Diana Cup. Distance 3J furlongs. — 

Miss I. Paine’s Copper Queen (8st. 6 lbs.), 
Owner .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. N. Reid’s Chota Brandy (9st.) Mrs. 

Gregg .2 

Won by 4 lengths. 

Kolhapur. 

Shri Aaisalieb Maharaj Cup. Distance 
II miles.— 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhpaur’s My Bow 
(8st 8 lbs.) Perkins .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Mejid Yousuf’s Najmatal-Sharq (8st. 

10 lbs.). H. McQuade .2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Friday 

(7st. 13 lbs.). A. Clarke.3 

Won by £ length; f length; 1J lengths. 
Time—2 mins. 25 secs. 

Turf Club Plate Distance 0 furlongs.— 

Mr. McElligott’s Frlargato (10 st. 41bs.). 

Bowley .. .. .. .. .. l 

Mr. Greenhaeigh’s Roseate (8st 121bs.). 

Howell .2 

Mr. Kelso’s Henrietta (9st 91bs).C . Hoyt .. 3 
Won by i length ; 1£ lengths ; 1J lengths. 
Time—1 min. ]0 2-5 secs. 

Shree Yuvaraj of Dewas Cup. Distance 
5 furlongs. 

Mr. McElligott’s Friargate (9st. 5 lbs.), 

Bowley . 1 

H. H. Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Jayanti (7st 8 lbs.) Dukenfleld .. .. 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Henrietta (9st. 71bs.), C. Hoyt.. 3 
Won by 1£ lengths; 1 length, head. Time 
—1 min. 3 1-5 secs. 


ATHLETICS. 


Bombay: 100 miles Cycle Race— 

1. J. K. Shroff. 

2. J. H. Pochkhannawalla. 

3. M. J. Master. 

10 miles Running Race:—1, S. N. Naigam- 
walla; 2, J. D. Bharucha; 3, N. P Kham- 
bhatta. 

Calcutta : Bengal Amateur Champions— 

100 Yards:—L. Perris (St. Joseph’s). 

High Jump:—B. K. Chowdhury (Indian 
Athletes Camp). 

Shot Putt:—D. Douglas (Y.M.C.A.) won with 
a putt of 35 ft. 3| ins. 

120 Yards Hurdles:—H. K. Dutt (Indian 
Athletes* Camp.) 

Mile Race:—L. L. A. Le Blond (St. Joseph’s). 

220 Yards:—J. Anthony (St. Xavier’s!. 


Long Jump:—D. Williamson (Y. M. C.A. 
Wellington). The winner covered 20 ft. 
8| ins. 

Discus Throw:—C. O’Hagan. Distance 

89 ft. 10* ins. 

Javelin Throw:—B. K. Chowdhury (Indian 
Athletes’ Camp.) Winner threw 125 ft, 
111 ins. (a new Indian record). 

Hop, Skip and Jump :—C. O’Hagan (Y.M.C.A. 

Wellington branch). Distance 37 ft. 2 ins. 
440 Yards:—G. Henry (St. Joseph’s). 
Pole Vault:—S. C. Sircar (St. Xavier’s) 
The winner cleared 9 ft. 3 ins. 

220 Yards Low Hurdles:—H. K. Dutt 
(Indian Athletes’ Camp.) 

The Relay Race was won by St. Joseph’s 
who were represented by J. Wilson, G. 
Ilenry, L. Le Blond and P. Michael. 
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. Polo, 


Lahore : Olympic Sports— 

The finals of the Olympic Sports resulted as 
follows:— 

SENIORS. 

100 Metres:—Abdul Hamid (Lahore) 1, 
G. .W Lall (Lahore) 2, Bdr. Beadle 
(Nowshera) 3. Time—.11 sec. 

High Jump:—Arker Singh Lahore 1, Autar 
Singh (Amritsar) 2. Height—5 ft. 4£ in. 

Throwing the Javelin:—Mohd. Jehangir 
Khan (Lahore) 1, Baij Nath (Lahore) 2. 
Ali Akram Khan (Lahore) 3. Distance— 
163 ft. 7 inc. All India Record. 

400 Metres:—G. P. Bhalla (Lahore) 1, M. 
Afzal (Lahore) 2, Mohd. Afazal (Lahore) 
3. Time not taken, the second and third 
being disqualified. 


5,000 Metres :-r-Babu Singh (Waristan) 1, 
Rahmat Ali (Sialkot) 2. Time—16 mins. 
41 1-5 secs. 

110 Metres Hurdles:—Abdul Hamid (Lahore- 
1, Ptc. L. I. Woorad (Lahore) 2, Ghulam 
Murtaza (Sialkot) 3. Time—16 4-5 secs. 

Long Jump:—G. A. Malli (Lahore) 1, Ghu¬ 
lam Murtaza (Sialkot) 2, S. Sahninyan 
(Amritsar) 3. Distance—20 ft. 8 in. 

1,500 Metres :—Mohindar Singh (Amritsar) 
1, Nalk Giyan Ram (Ambala) 2, Amar- 
slngh (Moga) 3. Time—4 mins. 22 2-5 secs 

Hop Step and Jump :—Abdul Hamid (Lahore) 
1, Ghulam Murtaza (Sialkot) 2, Ahmad 
Din (Lahore) 3, Distance—12 ft. 14 in. 


POLO 


Calcutta : Indian Polo Association Champion- 


ship— 

Gladiators 

6 

goals. 

8th Cavalry . 

5 

goals. 

Carmichael Cup— 

Government House 

7 

goals. 

N. Bengal Rifles. 

5 

goals. 

Bombay : Obaidullah Cup— 

Rajpipla . 

0 

goals. 

3rd Cavalry . 

5 

goals. 

Rajpipla Cup— 

Rajpipla Gymkhana 

4 

goals. 

3rd Cavalry . 

21 

goals. 

Lahore : Indian Cavalry Tournament— 


Central India Horse 

0 

goals. 

15th Lancers . 

2 

goals. 

Lucknow : 15th Hussars Cup— 

4th Hussars . 

4 

goals. 

3rd Hussars . 

3 

goals. 

Royal Challenge Cup— 

4th Hussars 

7 

goals. 

3rd Hussars 


goals. 

Mhow : Dhar Cup— 1 

Indore . 

3 

goals. 

R. A. 

n 

goals. 

Rajkot: Open Tournament — I 

Baria . 

9 

goals. 

Junagadh . 

5 

goals. 

imla: Beresford Cup— i 

Viceroy’s Staff 

8 

goals. 

Ecteras. 

4 

goals. 

Viceroy’s Cup— 

Patiala Lancers. 

8 

goals. 

Viceroy's Staff. 

2 

goals. 


Meerut: Regimental Championship- 


Central India Horse .. .. 5 

15th Lancers .. .. .. 3 

Summer Tournament— 

2nd Lancers .. .. .. 7 

O. G. S.3 

Autumn Cup— 

4th Hussars .. .. .. 7 

2nd Lancer,s .. .. .. 4 

Poona : Richardson Cup— 

3rd Cavalry A. .. .. .. 8 

3rd Cavalry B. .. .. 2 

Mysore : Dusserah Tournament— 
Mysore Gymkhana .. .. 6 

Mysore Lancers .. .. .. 4£ 

Bangalore : Bobbilli Cup— 

Sappers.10 

Mysore Cavalry .. .. .. 3 

Mysore Cup— 

8th Cavalry .. .. .. 7 

Mysore Cavalry.6£ 

Quetta : Novices Tournament— 

Staff College .. .. .. 5 

Scinde Horse 

Mussoorie : Mackinnon Cup— 

Jodhpur Hoghunter .. .. 13 

Indore .3$ 

Mount Abu : Idar Challenge Cup— 

Pilgrims.8J 

Sardar Risala ., .. ,. 5 


goals. 

goals. 

goals. 

goals. 

goals. 

goals. 

goals. 

goals. 


goals. 

goals 

goals. 

goals. 


goals. 

goals. 


goals. 

Nil. 


goals. 

goals. 

goals. 

goals. 
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FOOTBALL. 


Bombay : Nadkarni Cup— 



Trades Cup— 



King George V. 

1 

goal. 

Telegraphs . 

2 

goals. 

Colaba United 


Nil. 

St. Joseph’s . 

1 

goal. 

Rovers Cup— 



r. F. A. Shield- 



2nd ltoyal Warwicks 

4 

goals. 

Royal Uster Rifles 

2 

goals. 

Duke of Wellington’s Regt. 


Nil. 

Rangoon Customs 


Nil . 

International Match— 



Xarachi: Eduljee Dinshaw Cup— 



England. 

1 

goal. 

A. R. S. Royal Air Force 

4 

goals. 

Scotland .. 


Nil. 

D. Coy. Sherwood Foresters 

1 

goal. 

Calcutta : International Match— 



ijuetta : All-India St. John Cup— 



England 

3 

goals* 

Sandemaniand 

2 

goals 

Scotland. 

1 

goal. 

Royal Welsh Faslliers 


Nil. 

Younger Cup— 



Simla: Durand Cup— 



Calcutta. 

3 

goals. 

York and Lancs .. 

3 

goals. 

Dalhousie 


Nil. 

East Yorks 

1 

goal. 


CRICKET. 


Bombay : Quadrangular Tournament— 

Hindus 291, Mahoinedans 123 and 151. 
Europeans 141 and 314 for 7. 

Parsis 186, and 168 for 8. 

Final: Parsis 282 and 64, Hindus, 244 and 
103 for 5 wickets. 

Calcutta— 

Governor’s XI 217 for 9. 

European Schools 165. 

Lahore: Triangular Tournament— 

Muslims 384 for 2. 

Europeans 105 and 210. 


Xagpur : C. P. Quadrangular— 

Hindus 258 and 164, Christians 149 and 101. 
Hindus 210 and 262, Mahomcdans 143 and 
186 for 9. 

Christians 284 and 187, Parsis 224 and 146. 
Delhi— 

Karachi ‘A’ 91 and 231, Southern Punjab 
44 and 161. 

Delhi 144 and 239, Ajmerc 292 and 72. 
Hyderabad— 

Parsis 60 and 80, Mahomcdans 398. 


GOLF. 


Calcutta. 1 

All India Ladies’ Championship— 

Miss Sylvia Marshall beat Mrs. Williams by 
6 and 4. 

All India Men’s Championship— 

E. L. Watts beat D. J. Patou 1 Up (Dec. 

27- 1928) 

All India Men’s Championship— 

E. L. Watts beat F. H. Godwin 1 Up (Dec. 

28- 1929). 

Simla. 

The results of the Annual Civil vs. Military 
Golf Match at Simla were :— 

Foursomes— 

Captain Ingledew and Major Vigors beat A. 

Brebner and W. T. M. Wright 1 up. 
Lt.-Col. McNeill and Major Marriorr beat Sir 
Watson and G. Cunningham 1 up. 

Major Cotter and Col. Mackenzie beat E. 

Burdon and D. G. Mackenzie 5 and 3. 

H. G. W. Meikc and A. H. Ley beat Captain 
Lloyd and Lt.-Col. C. O. Harvey 5 and 4. 
Singles— 

Captain Ingledew beat A. Brebner 3 and 2. 

D. G. Mackenzie beat Lt.-Col. McNeill 1 


Col. Mackenzie beat E. Burdon 5 and 4. 

Sir C. Wat son beat Major Marriott 6 and 5. 
Major Vigors beat G. Cunningham 2 and 1. 
W. T. M. Wright beat Major Cotter 1 up 
A. J. W. Maikle and Lt. C. O. Harvey 
halved. 

Gulmarg. 

Duncan Vase— 

Major Lamb beat Major Messum at the 19th 
hole. 

Northern India Championship— 

Malik beat Schute 8 and 7. 

Ladies’ Northern India Championship : 

Ncdons Cup— 

Mrs. Wreford and Schute beat Major and Mrs. 
Campbell 5 and 3. 

D. P. Vase— 

. Miss Thompson beat Mrs. Williamson 4 and 2. 
Civil Cup— 

Ell vent’s beat Knot 5 and 4* 

* V 
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Nasik. 

Western India Amateur Championship— 

A. G. Scott (Jubbulpore) beat J. It. Jacob 
(Nasik by 4 and 5. 

Ladies' Foursomes— 

Mrs. Kelly and Mrs. Gray beat Mrs. Davis and 
Mrs. Cardwell 4 and 2. 

Captains Cup— 

H. Warry (Baroda) beat J. H. Nathan 
(Bombay) 4 and 2. 

Men’s Foursomes— 

H. Warry and H. McLaren (Baroda) beat K. S. 
Patou and J. T. Alexander (Bombay) 4 and 
3. 

Bombay Bangle— 

Mrs. Reynolds beat Mrs. Kelly 1 up. 

Poona. 

Governor’s Cup— 

Jones beat Everard 6 and 5. 

Deolaii. 

- The results of the competitions during the 
Deolaii Golf Week were :— 

The Deolaii Club Challenge Cup— 

Capt. Bretherton 1st; Mr. Walton 2nd. 

The Crawford Cup— 

Colonel Faweett R.A.M.C. 1st; Captain Dibben 
2nd. 

South Staffordshire Challenge Cup— 

Mr. Tosswill 1st; Mr. Cox 2nd. 

Medal Foursomes— 

Mr. Tosswill and Capt. Somerville 1st; 

Major A. F. Simpson and Capt. Minchin 
2nd. 


Royal Artillery Challenge Cup— 

Mr. Walton 1st; Captain Warry 2nd. 

Tho Dogra Challenge Cup— 

Captain Minchin 1st; Mr. Grant Govan 2nd. 

The Military Challenge Cup— 

Captain Bretherton 1st; Capt. Warry 2nd. 

Mixed Foursomes— 

Capt. and Mrs. Bretherton 1st; 

Miss Owen and Mr. Teswill 2nd. 

Bogey Foursomes— 

Major Simpson and Captain Minchin 1st; 

Captain Dibben and Capt. Bretherton 2nd. 

Deolaii Championship Challenge Cup— 

Captain Dibben 1st; G. Grant Govan 2nd. 

ltoyal Warwickshire Challenge Cup— 

Major Pring. 

Ladies’ Foursomes— 

Miss Herapath and Mrs. Reynolds. 

Ladies’ Deolaii Egg Cup— 

Mrs. Warry 1st; Mrs. Reynolds 2nd. 

Ladies’ Championship Challenge Cup— 

Mrs. Pring 1st; Mrs. Johnson 2nd. 

The Deolaii Club Cup— 

Mis$ Whitehead ; Mrs. Walker. 

Ladies’ Deolaii Vase— 

Mrs. Ridsdale 1st; Miss Whitehead 2nd. 

Putting Cup for best score during week— 

Mr. Gardiner. 

Electric Competition :—Men—Captain : Warry 
Ladies’ Mrs. Ridsdale. 

Long Driving—Govan Challenge Cup— 

I Mr. Tosswill 1st; Capt. Minchin 2nd. 

Beyts Challenge Cup— 

Captain Dibben 1st; Mr. Cox 2nd. 


BOXING 


Bombay. 

Featherweight Championship of India— 

Percy Vengan (South Africa) drew with 
Saddler Coultas. 

Fall Merchant beat Scrgt. Palmer on points. 
A1 Rivers beat G. R. Mlstry, the latter retiring 
after tho second round. 

Milton Kubes beat P.O. Titcombe on points, 
Seaman Taylor beat Jack D’Souza on 
points. 

Bantamweight Championship of India :— 
Refleman Camduff (holder) drew with Percy 
Vengan over 10 rounds. 

Lightweight Championship of Western India:— 
Jack D’ Souza (holder) beat G. Mistry on 
points. 

Jack D’Souza beat V. Pereira on points. 


The results of the Bombay Presidency Amateur 
Boxing Championships were :— 

Special Flyweight Contest:—A. C. Parkes 
(R.A.F. Karachi) beat E. Samuel (Nagpada 
House), on points. 

Flyweight*—P.C. Perry (G.I.P. Railway) beat 
M. D. Wadia, (B. B. & C. I. Railway) the 
latter being disqualified in the third round 
Bantamweight:—L/CpI. Ewing ( Usters) k.o 
J. D. Arklie (G. I. P. Rly.), in the third round 
Featherweight:—L/A. C. Hogan (R.A.F.) 

beat B. Alimo (B. B. & C. I. Rly.) on points. 
Lightweight:—Cp. W. McKnight (Ulsters) 
beat L/Cpl. Porter (Sherwood Foresters) on 
, points. 

Special Lightweight Contest:—L/Bmdr* 
Bunnett (11 Field Battery) R.A.) beat 
L/Cpl. Hamilton (Warwicks) on points* 




Boxing . 


Welterweight:—Pte. W. Goode (Sherwood 
Foresters) beat Bmdr. W. Pretty (“ T ” 
Field Battery, R.A.), on points. 

Middleweight:—Pte. Birch (Duke of Welling¬ 
tons) k.o. Rfm. MeWilliams(Ulsters), in the 
first round. 

Light Heavyweight:—Pte. Beanand (Duke of 
Wellingtons) beat Rfm. Kerry (Ulsters), on 
points. 

Heavyweight:—Rfm. Haughey (Ulsters), k.o. 
Pte. Scott (Duke of Wellingtons), in the 
second round. 

Calcutta. 

Kid Charlie beat A. J. Sarkies on points over 
10 rounds. 

Robin Neil beat A. J. Sarkies over 10 rounds. 
Gunner Melvin k.o. Kid Charlie in the 9th 
round. 

Featherweight Championship:— 

Harry O’Driscoll k.o. Sadder Coultas in the 
5 th round on points. 

Al Rivers beat Pte. Hill on points. 

L/Cpl. Morgan beat Charlie Duff in the 9th 
round. 

Pte. Hill and Al Rivers drew over ten rounds. 
Harry O’Driscoll beat Percy Yengan on points. 

Colombo^ 

Petty Officer Titcombe (H.M.S. Effingham) 
beat Gunboat Jack on points, 

Karachi. 

The Navy beat the Army in a boxing contest 
by 9 fights to 5. 

Results:— 

Flyweight:—Ord. Seamen Warren (H.M.S. 

“ Emerald ”) beat Pte. May (Sherwood 
Foresters) on points 1 ' 

Bantamweight:—Able Seaman Ellis (H.M.S 
“ Emerald ”) k.o. Pte. McKay (Sherwood) 
Foresters. 

Featherweight:— Ord. Seaman Moul (H.M.S. 

“ Effingham) beat L/cpl. Mackenzie (“ A 
Corps Signals) on points. 

Lightweight:—Able Seaman Morgan (H.M.S. 

“ Effingham ”) lost to L. A. C. Witliam 
(Royal Air Force) on points. 

Welterweight:—Able Seaman Beattie (H.M.S’ 

“ Effingham ”) beat Signalman Pengeily 
(“ A ” Corps Signals) on points. 
Middleweight:—Able.Seaman Wilson (H.M.S.) 

** Enterprise ") beat I. A. C. Day (Royal 
Air Force) on points. 


Welterweight:—Petty Officer T>m 
“ Enterprise ”) beat Pte. Steveim 
wood Foresters) on points. M 
Flyweight:—Able Seaman Sharpdl 
“ Effingham ”) beat A.C.I. Parked 
Air Force) on points. 

Bantamweight:—Able Seaman Hatcho^k' 

S. “ Effingham ”) lost to L/Cpl. Hu®. ,, 
(“ A ” Corps Signals) on points. vjjL 
“Featherweight:—Stoker Shaw (H.lB 

Emerald ”) lost to L.A.C. Hogan Royall 
Air Force) on points after on extra round. 18 
Lightweight:—Ord. Seaman O’Grady (H.M.S. 
Enterprise ”) beat Pte. Gallacher (Sher¬ 
wood Foresters) on points. 

Welterweight:—Able Seaman Clerke (H.M.S) 
“ Emerald ”) lost to Pte. Goode (Sherwood 
Foresters) on points. 

Middleweight:—Able Seaman Holloway (H.M. 
S. “ Effingham **) beat Pte. A. Allsop (Sher¬ 
wood Foresters) on points. 

Light Heavyweight:—Able Seaman Mullins 
(H.M.S. “ Emerald ”) lost to Pte. Lovatt 
(Sherwood Foresters) on points. 

Murree. 

The results of the Army Finals at Murree, were— 

Flyweight Final:—Bdsmn, Jones (4-7th 
Dragoons) beat Pte. Virgo (Sussex) on 
points. 

Bantams Final.—Piper Williamson (Came¬ 
ron ians) beat Bdsmn. Hughes (K. 0. R.R.), 
on points. 

Featherweights Final.—Farr Mills (4-7th 
Dragoons) k.o. L-Cpl. Powell (Sussex), in 
the first round. 

Lightweights Final.—Pte. Walsh, (Sussex) 
beat Pte. Levy (Sussex), on points. 

Welters Final.—Pte. Hardy (Surreys) beat 
Pte. Preen (Sussex) on points. 

Middles, Final.—Corporal Wilson (R.A.F.) beat 
Lbdr. Foord (3rd Light Battery), on 
points. 

Light Heavies Final.—Tpr. Smith (4-7th 
Dragoons) w.o. Pte. 4 Cavanagh (K.O.R.R.), 
scratched on medical grounds. 

Quetta. 

The Baluchistan District Boxing Tournament 
finals resulted as follows:— 

Flyweight for Novices:—Private Williams of 
the East Lancashire Regiment beat Pte. 

, Wilson of the same regiment on points. 



Tennis , 




Flyweight Open:—Fusiliers Durmait of the 
Royal Weigh Fusiliers knocked out Private 
Manning of the East Lancashire Regiment 
in the first round. 

'Bantamweight for Novices;—Lance-Corporal 
Griffiths knocked out Private Day of the 
East Lancashire Regiment in the second 
round. 

Batamweight Open:—Fusilier Westwell of the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers beat L.A.C. Codling 
of the Royal Air Force on points. 

Featherweight for Novices Lance-Corporal 
Jones of the Royal Welch Fusiliers beat 
Private Key of the East Lancashire Regi¬ 
ment on points. 

Featherweight Open :—Private Ashworth of 
the East Lancashire Regiment beat Fusilier 
Walters of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, on 
points. 

Lightweight for Novices :—Lance-Corporal 
Head of the Royal Welsh Fusiliere beat 

* Fusilier Priestly of the same Regiment on 
points. 

Lightweight Open.—Private Grimes of the 
East Lancashire Regiment beat Fusilier 
Patten of the Royal Welch Fusilier on 
points. 


Welterweight for Novices:—Lance-Corporal 
Kachargis of the Royal Welch Fusiliers 
beat Lance-Corporal Morse of the same 
regiment on points. 

Welter Open :—Private Bransfield of the East 
Lancashire Regiment knocked out Private 
Mullins of the East Lancashire Regiment in 
the first round. 

Middle Novices :—Lance-Corporal Ratcliffe of 
the Royal Welch Fusiliers beat Gunner 
Banks of the 4th Light Battery Royal 
Artilery on points. 

Middleweight Open Lance-Corporal Griffiths 
of the Royal Welch Fusiliers was given a 
walk-over by Lanoe-Oorporal Smith of the 
East Lancashire Regiment. 

Catchwcight Novices Fusiliers Powels of the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers beat Gunner Gale of 
the 4th Light Battery, Royal Artiliery, on 
points. 

Light Heavyweight OpenLance-Corporal 
Nedderman of the Royal Welch Fusiliers 
knocked out Fusilier Dutson of the same 
regiment, in the third round. 

Heavyweight Open-.—Fusilier Parry of the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers beat Lance-Bom¬ 
bardier Timms of the 4th Light Battery, 
Royal Artiliery, on points. 


TENNIS, 


Bombay. 

Western India Championships— 

Men’s Singles :—M. Tomanaga beat A. M. D. 
Pitt, 7-5, 6-0. 

Men’s Doubles :—Tomanaga and Taku beat 
Take and Pereira, 9-7, 6-2. 

Mixed Doubles:—Lalicy Bean and Mrs. Me 
Dougallbeat Pitt and Mrs. Prophet, 6-4, 6-2. 
Women’s Singles :—Mrs. McDougall beat Miss 
O. Stebblng, 7-5, 6-1. 

Hard Courts Championships— 

Women’s Doubles ;—Mre. L. Race and Miss 0. 
Stebblng beat Mrs. Ridsdale and Mrs. 
Campbell, 8-6, 2-6, 6-1. 

Men’s Doubles:—Raja Iyer and R. A. Wagle 
beat Y. Taku and N. R. Suvarna, 6-4, 6-2. 
Men’s Singles:—Raja Iyer beat D. M. Khatao, 
7-5, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles:—Mrs. MacDougall beat 
Miss O. Stebblng 6-4, 6-0. 

Mixed Doubles Lahey Bean and Mrs. 
MacDougall beat A. C. Pereira and Mrs. 
L. Race, 6-4, 8-6. 

Bombay Gymkhana Tournament— 

Marryat CupM. Fox beat W. Brough, 6-1, 

0 * 1 . 


Calcutta. 

Bengal Championships— 

Men’s Doubles :—M. Ueda and Y. Asa no beat 
L. Brooke-Edwards and P. L. Mehta, 6-4. 

3- 6, 6-2, 0-6, 6-4. 

Women’s Doubles .-—Miss J. Sandison and 
Mrs. Simon beat Mrs. Moir and Mrs 
McKenna, 6-3, 6-3. 

Women’s SinglesMiss J. Sandison beat 
Mrs. McKenna, 6-1, 7-5. 

Mixed Doubles:—Miss J. Sandison and 
Perkins beat Mrs. Graham and Meyer, 6-4, 
7-5. 

Men’s Singles :—G. Perkins beat P. L. Mehta 

4- 6, 6-1, 6-4, 8-6. 

Men’s Doubles :—Ueda and Asano beat Pitt 
and Meyer, 6-2, 3-6, 6-4, 1-6, 6-4. 

Delhi. 

Championships— 

Mixed Doubles :—Miss Ryan and O’Callaghan, 
beat Miss Sandison and Brooke Edwards, 
4-6, 9-7, 6-0. 

Men’s SinglesMadan Mohan beat Ahad, 
Hussain, 6*1, 8-6, 6*1, 

Men’s Doubles ;—Soni and Madan Mohan beat 
O’Callaghan and Smyth, 6-1, 6-4,10-0* 



Hockey ; 


Army Championships— 

Men’s Doubles:—Capt. O'Callaghan and Capt, 
Webb beat Major Hartwell and Major 
* Armstrong, 8-6, 3-6, 6-0. 

Men’s Singles :—Capt. O'Callaghan beat Fligh, 
Lieut. Mockler, 6-2, 6-3, 6-1. 

Karachi. 

Women's Singles :—Madame Nicolopoulo beat 
Mrs. Landale, 6-2, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles :—D. W. Phojwanl and R. S. 
Hiranandani beat V. R. Shivdasani and R. 
C. Paryanani, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3. 

Lahore. 

Punjab Championships— 

Singles :—M. Sleem beat Madan Mohan, 6-3, 
6-3, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles :—Mrs. Kenny and Soni beat 
Miss Gibson and Jagat Mohanlal, 8-6, 6-0. 
Men’s Doubles.—Sleem and Soni beat Madan 
Mohan and Shamshersingh. 

Madras. 

South India Championships— 

Singles :—Balagopal bent Prasad, 6-2, 6-1, 4-6, 
6-3. 

Women’s Singles:—Miss Mullen beat Miss 
Woodbrldge, 6-3, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles :—Miss Woodbrldge and Capt. 
Lakshmanan beat Miss Mullen and Mullen, 
8 - 6 , 6 - 1 . 

Men’s Doubles :—Chandrasekaran and 

Chengiah beat Hunter and Nunn, 6-4, 6-2. 

Mussoorie. 

Men’s Singles :—E. V. Bobb beat Dr. Andrea, 
6-0, 6-4, 3-0. 


8Sf 

Men’s DoublesKnowles and Stubbs beat 
Kishore and Raghubir Chandra, 6-2, 6-3, 
6 - 0 . 

Poona. 

Mixed Doubles:—Chesney and Mrs. Chesney 
beat Miller and Mrs. Miller, 6-3, 3-6, 7-6. 

Quetta. 

The results of the Quetta Tennis Tournment 
are as follows :— 

Women’s Open Singles Final:—Mrs. Furness 
beat Mrs. E. B. Marsh, 6-1, 7-6. 

Simla. 

Women’s Singles Final:—Mrs. Shepherd beat 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, 6-4, 6-0. 

Men’s Doubles FinalJagatmohan and Green 
beat Saunders and Cleary, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4. 

Men’s Singles:—Green beat Miles, 6-2, 6-3, 
4-6, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles :—Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and 
Jagat Mohan beat Mrs. Dodd and Green, 
7-9, 8-1. 

Gulmarg. 

Men’s Open Singles.—Rowcroft beat Ahad 
Hussain, 6-1, 6-3, 6-8, 6-4. 

Women’s Open Doubles.—Mrs. Hennel 6-3. 
Women's Open Doubles, Final.—Mrs. Leigh 
and Miss Burke beat Mrs. Kenny and 
Mrs. Fox, 6-2, 6-4. 

Men’s Open Doubles, Final.—Stone and Row¬ 
croft beat Hamilton and Leith Ross, 0-3, 
10-8, 6-4. 

Women’s Open Singles, Final.—Miss Wall beat 
Mrs. Leigh, 6-4, 6-8. 


HOCKEY. 


Lintott Shield, Murree— 

Signals..2 goals. 

Lawrence College .. .. .. 1 goal. 

Brewery Cup, Murree— 

Punjab Rifles .. .. .. .. 3 goals. 

Signals.1 goal. 

Indian Union Jack Club Tourney, Karachi— 
10th Bn. 10th Baluchi Regt. .. 3 goals. 

‘A * Corps Signals.2 goals. 

Burjorjee Cawasjee Cup, Karachi— 

Rangers .2 goals. 

St. Patricks.1 goal. 

Belghton Cup, Caloutta— 

East Indian Railway .. .. 2 goals. 

Calcutta Customs.1 goal. 


League Champions, Calcutta— 

Rangers (Winners). Nil. 

Calcutta (Runner-up) .. . . Nil. 

Senior Aga Khan Cup, Bombay— 

Lusitanian, S.C. .2 goals, 

Poona Rangors .1 goal. 

Charity Match, Bombay— 

Goa Portuguese Assn. Karachi .. 0 goals 

Lusitanian Sporting Club .. ,. 1 goal. 

Brigade Championship, Lucknow—, 

1st East Yorkshire Regt.3 goals. 

Royal Berks.. .. 1 goal. 

Punjab Rifles Cup, Lahore-— 

Government Colleg.2 goals. 

N. W. Railway .. ,. ,,, 1 goal. 
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ROWING. 


Bombay. 

The results of the Bombay Gymkhana Annual 
Regatta were:— 

Bob Boy Bace.—E. W. Sawyer. 

Tub Singles.—A. D. Jones. 

Junior-Senior Sculls.—J. Stanier. 
Junior-Senior Pairs.—C. Mallarn and It. Mears. 
Fours.—Moore (bow) Nicholson, Richardson 
Whitby (Str.) Palin (Cox). 

Haig Brown Cup (| mile).—Bombay beat 
Poona by four lengths. 

Mixed Pairs mile).—H. A. Moore and Miss 

D. Lees beat E..M. Palin and Miss K. Lees. 
Final.—Moore and Miss Lees, w.o., Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellison. 

Club Fours (J mile).—Burmah Shell beat the 
Robots by | lengths. 

Spence Cup Sculls (J mile).—Bombay beat 
Poona by 6 lengths. 

Calcutta. 

The following were the results of the Calcutta 
Regatta:— 

Power Cup (senior sculls, 1,000 yards).—L. II. 
Macklin beat R. N. CaIlia by 4 lengths. 
Time—3 mins. 33 secs. 

Panther Cup (junior sculls, i mile).—A. Mac¬ 
millan beat H. W. Palmer by 3J lengths. 
Time—4 mins. 12 3-5 secs. 

Rusell Trophy (senior pairs, 1,000 yards).—S. 
H. Passmore (bow) and J. Cumpbell Brown 
(stroke) beat L. H. Macklin (bow) and D. F. 
Macmillan (stroke) by 2£ lengths. 

Time—3 mins. 30 3-5 secs. 

Junior Pairs (£ mile).—J. S. Harding (bow) 
and J. D. Hamilton (stroke) beat A. J. Ruda 
(bow) and D. R. Stevens (stroke) by 5 
lengths. 

Time—3 mins. 35 secs. 

Dumayne Trophy (senior fours 1,000 yards).— 
J. S. Harding (bow), Murray, E. Smith, J. 
Campbell Brown (stroke) and W. F. Barton 
(cox) beat R. Pennington (bow), A. Tait, 
T. Panther, W. E. Kollenberg (stroke) and 
A. Torrens (cox) by 8 lengths. 

Time—3 mins. 25 3-5 secs. 

Hoare Cup (junior fours, mile).—A. Morrison 
(bow), V. Baker, P.A. Simpson, J. D. Hamil¬ 
ton (stroke) and S. H. Passmore (cox) beat 
P.J: Riddell (bow), G. Mackinlay, E.A. Hut 
chinson, F. V. Jakob (stroke) and A. Tor¬ 
rens (cox) by J length* 

Time—mins. 34 secs. 


Scratch Fours.—Simpson, Alexandroff, Smith> 
Haward and Miss Murray (cox) beat Troup 
Ruda, Moutrle, Proyor and Miss Ross (cox). 
Hooghly Cup:— 

Calcutta Rowing Club beat Rangoon. 

Inter Port Sculls:—Calcutta beat Rangoon. 
Inter Port Light Pairs:—Calcutta beat 
Rangoon, 

Poona. 

The results of the Royal Connaught Boat Club 
Regatta at Poona were :— 

Novices’ Pairs:—J mile ; Cliford and Newham 
with Brown as Cox (R.T.C.) beat Frier and 
Turner with Hill, by about four lengths. 
Cutter Race:—£ mile ; Royal Tank Corps (Sgt. 
Major Barton, Cox and Cpl. Davis, Cpl. 
Clement, Cpl. Almonds, Cpl. Waters, Sgt. 
Palmer, 91, Cpl. J. R. Young, Pte. Graham, 
L. Cpl. Griffin, L. Cpl. W. Young and Cpl. 
Ford), beat T. Field Battery, R.A. Cox 
Howard-Vyse and B.Q.M.S. Blake, and Sgt. 
Scaser, Gnr. Taylor, Staff, Sgt. Eye, Gnr. 
Drake, Sgt. Farriel, Davis Gnr. 

Robinson, Sgt. Wilson and Gnr. Murphy by 
by about four lengths. 

Novices' Pairs:—£ mile; Royal Artillery 
(Crawford and Gaffney with Howard-Vyse) 
beat Royal Engineers (Lithgow and 
Hutchinson with Wolferstan). An easy 
win. 

Mixed Doubles Sculls:—J mile ; Paige and Mrs, 
Paige with Miss Lyons beat Lyons and Mrs. 
Lyons with Brs. Brown. 

Cutter Race:—J mile; D. Coy, East Lancs, 
(Cox L:-Cpl. Hart and Sgt. James Pte 
James, L. Cpl. Beeley, L. Cpl. Gilberts, L. 
Cpl. Lloyps, Pte. Allison, Pte. Delaney, Pte. 
Humm, Pte. Clark and Pte. Rooney), beat 
H. Q. Wing East Lancs, (Cox) Sig. 
Lancaster and L. Cpl. Milham, Cpl. Balh 
wick, Pte. Aldridge, Pte. Metcalfe, Sig. 
Gorman, Sig. Davis, Sig. Aynge, Pte. 
Blundell, Sig. Smith and Pte. Shieds. 

Karachi. 

Boat Club’s Spring Regatta— 

Boyce-Combe Cup Final.—J mile Light Fours. 
The Indian Army Crew (Bow) Mountain, 
Shelton, Luke White, (Str.) Lake (Cox) 
McCririck, beat the Merchants Crew (Bow), 
J. C. Taylor, A. S. Taylor, Irvine (Str.). 
Green (Cox) Eiloart, by/J lengths in 2mlns. 
25 secs. 
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Hart-Davies Cup Final:—£ miles light pairs. 
Worthington and Gilbert (Cox), Mrs.) 
Eckersley-Maslin beat the Forestors pair 
Moore and Popham (Cox) Mrs. B. I. Her¬ 
man, by li lengths in 2mins. 38 secs. 

Humphrey Cup:—The Humphrey Cup (1 mile 
in light fours) was won by 3 lengths in 5 
minutes by the Forestors (Bow), Popham, 
Thompson, Fowler, (Str.) Moore, (Cox) 
proctor, from the merchants (Bow), J. 

C. Taylor, A. S. Taylor, Irvine, (Str.) Green, 
(Cox) Eiloart. 

Crouch Cup:—In the Finals of the Crouch Cup 
(Ladies sculls over \ a mile) Mrs. Barnes 
won from Miss Burton-Jones by J length in 
2 mins. 15 sees. 

Elphinstone Cup:—The Elphinstonc Cup 
(Junior sculls over £ mile) was won by Moor 
from Green by 3 lengths in 3 mins 54 
secs. 

Flag Fours:—The FlagFoures (£ mile heavy 
fours) was won by It. A. F. (Bow), Dry, 


Gilbert, Slocombe, (Str). Worthington, (Cox 
Mrs. Eckersley Maslin who beat the Baluch 
Regiment (Bow) Mountain, Sherwoods, 
Luke White, (St.) Lake , (Cox) Mrs. Lake 
by J length only In 1 min. 22 secs. 

Club Fours:—The Club Fours, the final race, 
was won by Luke White’s crew (Bow) Orton, 
Popham, Weldon, (St.) Luke White, (Cox), 
Miss Burton-Jones , in 1 min. 23 secs, 
by 1 length. 

Boyce-Combo Cup Final, J mile, Light Fours— 
The Indian Army (Crew) (bow) Mountain, 
Shelton, Luke White (Str.) Lake (cox) 
McCririck beat the Merchants Crew (bow), 
J. C. Taylor, A. S. Taylor, Irvine (Str.) 
Green (Cox) Eiloart. 

Hart-Davics Cup Final, £ mile, light pairs.— 
Worthington and Gilbert (cox) Mrs. Ecker¬ 
sley-Maslin beat the Forestors pair Moore 
and Popham (cox) Mrs. B. F. Herman. 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 


The results of the Championship rifle meeting 
at Meerut were :— 

The Kings Medal, 1. Naik Barna Sing 
Thapa 2-2 K.E.O. Gurkha Rifles, 340 points 
(A record.) 

A. R A. (I) Cup. C.O.M.S. Pratt 1st Buffs. 
The British Army Championship (India) :— 
1. Sergt. C. E. Shrlmpton 1st Wore. Rcgt.310. 

2. Captain G. L. Ritchie, 2nd Royal Scots 
Fusiliers 315. 3. Captain E. J. Upton M. 
M., 2nd Royal Sussex Regt. 306. 

The Indian Army Championship :—4. Naik 

Barna Sing Thapa 2-2nd K.E.O. Gurkha 
Rifles 240. 2. Major H.S. Bagnali, 2-20th 
Burma Rifles 304. 3. L-Naik Mohammed 

Raza, 4th Hazara Pioneers 304. 

The Indian State Forces Championsip:— 
1. A-L-Dfr. Mahbub Khan, Bhopal Victoria 
Lancers 293. 2. Jemadar Kishna, 3rd 
Kashmir Rifles 292. 3. L-Dfr. Bachan Singh 
Jodhpur Sardar Rlsala 291. 

The Priestley Memorial Medal:—Naik Barna 
Singh Thapa, 2-2nd K. E. 0. Gurkha Rifles 
340. 

Special Medal for best Aggregate on any one 
dayNaik Barna Sing Thapa, 2-2nd Gur- 
kag Rifles 171. 

N. R. A. Silver MedalSergt. C. E. Shrimpton 
1st Worcestershire Regiment 316. 

John Pinches Silver Marks manship Medal :— 
Naik Barna Sing Thapa, 2-2nd K. E. 0. 
Gurkha Rifles 340. 


Army Rifle Assn. India Decentralized Matches 

The following is the list of winners of Decentra 
lized matches held by the Army Rifle Associa¬ 
tion (India) during 1928-1929 :— 

Brooke Bond Cup:—(1) 3nd Seaforth High 
laners 1,083 points; (2) 1st Dorsetshire 
Regiment 968 points A. R. A.; (3) 2nd Lan¬ 
cashire Fusiliers 863 points; (4) 1st East 
Yorkshire Regiment 856 points (24 entries. 

Roupell Cup:—(1) 14 Pn. 2nd K. O. Yorkshire 
L. I. 256 points; (2) 12 Pn. 1st Bn. Rifle 
Brigade 220 points; (3) 10th Pn. ls„ Bn. 
Riflo Brigade 212 points (4) 11th Pn. 1st 
East Sureey Regiment 208 points (99 entries.) 

King Emperor’s Cup:—(1) 4-10th Baluch Regi¬ 
ment 6,492 points; (2) 2-9th Gurkha Rifles 
6,142 points ; (3) l-5th Royal Gurkha Riflc- 
5,650 points; (4) 2-2nd Gurkha Rifles 5,459 
points (25 entries). 

Carnatic Infantry Memorial Gold Cup(1) 
2-9th Gurkha Rifles 1,671 points; (2) 4-10th 
Baluch Regiment 1,612 points; (3) 2-5th 
Punajb Regiment 1,578 points ;(4) l-5th 
Royal Gurkha Rifles, 1,530 points (39 entries.) 

Rawlinson Shield:—(1) B. Coy 4-10th Baluch 
Regiment 1,561 points; (2) B. Coy. 5-7th 
Rajput Regiment 1,210 points; (3) C. Coy 
1.5th Royal Gurkha Rifles 1,129 points; 
(4) A. Coy. 2-9th Gurkha Rifles 1,113 points 
(67 entries). 
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Luckock Cup:—(1) B. Coy. 4-10th Baluch 
Regiment 1,561 points; (2) C. Coy. 2-9th 
Gurkha Rifles 1,373 points; (3) C. Coy. l-5th 
Royal Gurkha Rifles 1,291 points; (4) D. 
Coy. 2*9th Gurkha Rifles 1,258 points. (48 
entries). 

Cawnpore Woollen Mills Cup :—(1) 5 Pn. l-15th 
Punjab Regiment 725 points ; (2) 13 Pn. 2-9th 
Gurkha Rifles 687 points; (3) 7 Pn. 2-2nd 
Punjab Regiment 661 points ; (4) 5 Pn. 2>2nd 
Punjab Sciiment 661 points (23 outries). 

Prince of Wales Cup :—(1) 5 Pn. 3-19th Hydera- I 
bad Regiment 265 points ; (2) Pn. 3rd Gwalior 
Infantry 257 points; (3) 4 Pn. 2-9th Gurkha 
Rifles 256 points ; (4) 4 Pn. 4-10th Baluch 
Regiment 241 points (101 entries). 

O’Moore Creagh Cup (1) A Sqdn. 13th 13. C. O. 
Lancers, 345 points ; (2) C. Sqdn. 13th D. C. O. 
Lancers 253 points ; (3) C. Sqdn. 1st Patiala 
Laneers 218 points; (4) B. Sqdn. 1st Hydera¬ 
bad Lancers 209 points (35 entries). 

Mother Country Cup :—(1) No. 2 Team 4-5th 
Punjab Regiment 521 points; (2) No. 1 Team 
2-5th Royal Gurkha Rifles 465 points ; (3) j 
No. 1 Team 2-6th Gurkha Rifles 401 points a 
(4) No. 1 Team 4-15th Punjab Regiment i395 
points (89 entries). 

Francis Memorial Cup(1) 2-15th Punjab 
Regiment 708 points ; (2) 10-15th Mahratta L. 

I. 707 points; (Bronze Medals); (3) 4-6th 
Punjab Regiment 683 points, (Bronze Medals) 

(4) 3-llth Sikh Regiment 582 points (64 
entries). 

Training Battalions Cup(1) 10-7th Rajput 
Regiment 949 points ; (2) 10-2nd Punjab Regi¬ 
ment 882 points ; (3) 10-10th Dogra Regimen- 
815 points; (4) 10-10th Baluch Regiment 801 
points (10 entries). 

Gurkha Cup:—(1) No. 2 Team the Hazara 
Pioneers, 538 points. (Cup and Silber Medals) 

(2) No. 1 Team 10«13th F. F. Regiment 522 
points, (Bronze Medals); (3) No. 1 Team. The 
Hazara Pioneers 517 points; (4) No. 2 Team 
10-11th Sikh Regiment 486 points (35 entries) 


88th Carnatic Infantry British Officers Memoria 
Gold Cup :—(1) 2-15th Punjab Regiment 694 
points; (2) 2-9th Gurkha Rifles 633 points. 
(3) 2-2nd Gurkha Rifles 577 points ; (4) 4-5th 
Mahratta Light Infantry 549 points (11 
entries). 

A. F. I. Cup:—(1) Cawnpore Auxiliary Force 
1,320 points; (2) Allahabad Auxiliary Force 
1,063 points; (3) Karachi Corps Auxiliary 
Force 743 points; (4) 1st M. and S. M. Rifles 
685 points (11 entries.) 

Reading Cup:—(1) A. Company Dchra Dun 
Contingent 707 points, (Cup and Silver Mcdals- 
(2) A. Coy. 2nd M. <fc S. M. Railway Rifles 687 
points, (Bronze Medals); (3) B. Coy. Simla 
Rifles 663 points ; (4) C. Coy. a2nd N. W. Rail 
way Regiment 502 points, (20 entries). 

B. P. R. A. Cup:—(1) 5 Pn. Simla Rifles 28 
points; (2) Meerut Dctachmctn Dehra Dun 
Contingent 278 points ; (3) No. 7 M. G. C ■ 
Lucknow Auxiliary Force 250 points; (4) 
Barlogung Dett. Dehra Dun Contingent 249 
points, (44 entries). 

Simla Rifles Cup:—(1) Meerut Dist. Dchra Dun 
Contingent 233 points; (2) M. G. C. Karach 1 
Corps A. F. 228 points ; (3) 13th Bty. R. A 
Lucknow Auxiliary Force 208 points ; (4) Coy 
2nd M. and S. M. Railway Rifles 206 points 
(38 entires). 

Nan para Cup :—(1) No. 2 M. G. C. Karachi Corpi 
A. F. 313 points; (2) M. G. See. Dehra Dun 
Contingent 289 points; (3)No. 7 M. G. C. 
Lucknow Auxiliary Force 195 points ; (4) M. 

G. C. Cawnpore Auxiliary Force 193 points (11 
entries). 

Military Advisers Cup(1) Bikanir Ganga 
Risala 2,009 points ; (2) Jodhpur Sardar Risala 
1,667 points (3) Jodhpur Sardar Infantry 1,627 
points; (4) 2nd Kashmir Rifles 1,229 points, 
(17 entries). 

Scindia C'up :—(l) B. Coy. Bikanir Sadul L. I 
1,247 points; (2) C. Coy. Bhopal Sultania 
Infantry 1,245 points; (3) B. Coy. Gwalior 
Infantry 1,091 points; (4) A. Coy 3rd Rifles 
965 points, (21 entries). 




RUGBY. 


Bombay : International Match— 

England . 

Scotland . 

Bombay Gymkhana Cup— 
Bombay Gymkhana 


0 Points, 
0 

8 Points. 


Duke of Wellingtons 

Madras: All India Tournament— 

Ceylon . 

Madras 


Nil. 

11 Points. 
8 „ 


SWIMMING. 


Karachi: The results of the Karachi Annual i 
Swimming events were :— 

The “ Boileau ” Cup.—1st E. E. Cockram ; 2nd 
C. W. Miles. 

Men's High Diving.—1st H. L. Gilks; 2nd A. S. 
Taylor. 

Ladies’ Spring Board Diving.—1st Miss Hays 
2nd Mrs. Peck. 

Plunging.—H. L. Gilks. 

Ladies’ 50 Yards.—1st Miss Hay; 2nd Mrs. 
Price. 

The “ Pomer ” Cup (100 Yards).—1st A. S: 
Taylor; 2nd F. G. Dawkins. 


Mixed Relay Race.—Mrs. Price, Miss Hay, A. S. 
Taylor and C. S. Ralli. 

Men's Spring Board Race.—1st H. L. Gilks,; 2nd 
A. S. Taylor. 

.Mixed Tony Race.—1st Mrs. Overton and F. W. 

King; 2nd Mrs. Griffin and B. H. Elloart. , 
Team Relay Race.—C. W. Miles, J. Lawrence. 

F. J. Parker and A. L. R. Burnham. 

Mop Fighting.—D. H. G. McCririckand G. Jacob. 
Benares : 15 Miles All-Tndia Race.—1st Radha 

Vallabh ; Sodhnkhani 1. Mannulal 2. 
Calcutta : Robin Chatterjee. swam for 54 hours 
In the Wellesley Tank. 


Bombay ; Vast Shield— 
Bombay Swimming Club 
Bombay Gymkhana 
Swimming Competition— 
Bombay Gymkhana. 
Time mins. 32 1-5 secs. . 


Water Polo. 


3 

2 

1 


goals 

goals. 


Bombay Swimming Club. 
4 mins. 40 secs. 

Team Diving Competition— 
Cathedral High School .. 
Bombay Gymkhana 


Time 


2 

J 


WALKING. 

Bombay: Buchanan Cup, 10 miles.—1. R. G. Hair, 2. D. R. Master, 3. M. R. Alyar. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sherpur : Kadir Cup.—Capt. Head, 4th 
Hussars on “ Bullet Head,” 

Hog Hunters Cup, Heavyweights.—Capt. 

Bamfords Bean Geste, ” 1. Mr. Clements, 
” Lapecheuse, ” 2. Mrs Hills “Washaway,” 3. 
Hog Hunters Cup, Lightweights.—Capt. Catta’s 
” Vita,” 1. Mr. Darlings “ Cutty Sark,” 
2. Mr. Blands ” Soares,” 3. 


Bombay : Bombay Rackets Championship— 
Results:— 

Open Singles, Final.—J. G. Milne beat P. T. 
Harrison, 15-6, 7-15, 15-4,15-12 (52 aces to 
37). 

Patialia: Worlds Wrestling Championship— 
Gama beat Peterson (Sweden) in 1 min. 41 
secs. 
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ABDUL HAMID, Khan Bahadur Diwan, 
Bar-at-Law, C.I.E., O.B.E., Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State, b. 15 October 18S1. m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amir-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Commissioner in the 
Punjab. Educ. : Government College, Lahore. 
State Magistrate, 1908; Judge, 1909; Supdt. of 
the Census Operations, 1911; Head of the 
Executive and Revenue Dents. as Mashir Mai ; 
Fellow of the Punjab University ; Lately 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council; Chief 
Secretary, March 1915 ; Chief Minister, 1920. 
Received Coronation Darbar Medal (1911); 
Khan Bahadur (1915), O.B.E. (1918); C.I.E. 
(1923). Address : Kapurthala. 


ABDUL KARIM, Maulavi, B.A., M.L.C., 
Government pensioner and Member, Council 
of State, b. 20 Aug. 1803. m. AyeRha Khatun of 
Calcutta. Educ : Sylhet and Calcutta. Started 
as a teacher in the Calcutta Madresah; 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
education for about 15 years ; Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about five 
years. Member, Council of State. Publications : 
History of India for Beginners in English, 
Bengali, Hindi, and Urdu; Students’ History 
of India; The Mahomedan Empire in India 
in Bengali; Hints on Class Managements and 
Method of Teaching in English ; and Maho¬ 
medan Education in Bengal (English). 
Address: 1311, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

BHEDANANDA, His Holiness Sreemat 
Swami, Ph. D. (New York); President, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author, b. Oct. 
2, 1806. Educ : Calcutta University. Dis¬ 
ciple of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahansa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vivekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna. 
Mission. Went to London, in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 
went to New York, U. S. A., and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 
before educational Institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years in England, 
America and Canada. Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has been Presif 
dent since and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt. Howrah, and of Rama¬ 
krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- 

? ur. Publications: Reincarnation ;' Spiritual 
Tnfoldment; Pholosophy of Work; How to 
be a Yogi; Divine Heritahe of Man Self 
Knowledge ; (Atma Jnan) India and her 
People; Gospel of Ramakrishna ; Sayings of 
Ramakrishna; Human Affection and 

Divine Love; Great Saviours of the 
World, “ The Doctrine of Karma ”; 

4 The Religion of the Twentieth and a 
number of pamphlets in English and 

Bengali; Founder and Editor of I 


“ Biswa-Bani” an illustrated Bengali 
monthly Magazine of the R. K. V. Society. 
Address :■ 40, Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

1CHARYA, M. K., B.A., L.T., M.L.A., Public 
Worker and Journalist, b. 1876. m. Rukman 
Ammal, in 1894. Two sons. Educ. at theMadr&s 
Christian College. Led urer, 1896 to 1902 : Head 
Master, 1902-1917; independent political 
worker since 1917. Publications: Portaits 
from Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Morals, 
“ Kumuda” a drama, “ Dasaratha ” a tragedy, 
“ Shri Krishna Kama Mrita,” “ The ” Basic 
Bhunder in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Orientalists, Indo-Britannia, 
etc.; elected as a Member to the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly by the Chinglepet cum S. 
Arcot Non-Mahomedan Constituency in 1923 
and 1926. Till 1928 a prominent Member 
of the Swaraj Party and the Congress. Ad- 
dress : 46, Llngha Chctl Street, Madras, E. 

ACLANI), Richard Dyke, The Right Rev. 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1929). b. 1881, 
Educ. Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1905- 
Priest 1900 ; Curate St. Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10 ; S. P. G. Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha¬ 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address : 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 6. 


YDVANI, Motiram Showkiram, Kalser-1- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); President, Hydera¬ 
bad Educational Society, b. 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
Rev.Charles Voysey .Educ.: The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892; Practised in Karachi, 
1892-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv¬ 
ed in Thana, Surat. District Judge, Broach. 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924. Address : No. 6, Bungalow, Can¬ 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 

VGA KHAN, Aga Sultan Mahomed Shah. 
G.O.I.E. (1902); G.C.S.I. (1911); G.C.V.O, 
(1923) ; K.C.I.E. (1898); LL.D., Hon.Camb: 
b. 1875; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st 
Class; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India; head of Ismail 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in reCognl* 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Publication: India in Transition. Address: 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 


AGARWALA, LALA GIRDHARILAL, B.A., 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad, Member 
First Legislative Assembly, b. 16th Feb. 1878, 
m. sister of Lala Banwari Lai Gupta, B.A., 
LL.B., Vakil High Court, (Muttra). Educ: 
Agra College, B.S.M., London. Moved resolu¬ 
tion in Legislative Assembly re Indian 
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Governors, Chief Justices, etc., 27th Sept., 
1921 at Simla and Bill to remove inequalities 
between Vakils and Barristers. Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills for 10 years, and of Babrala Cotton Gin 
and Press Co., Ltd., for 6 years ; original 
member, U. P. Chamber of Commerce ; Secrv., 

U. P. Hindu Sabha. Elected Member of the 
Royal Society for Encouragement of Arts, ■ 
Manufacture and Commerce, and of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, in 1909, elected 
Member, of first Bar Council, Agra Province, 
President, Agarwal Seva Samiti (Social Service 
and Scouting). Publications: an Article re 
use of aircraft during war in “Legtimite de 
la Guerre Aerienne,” Proposed legislation for 
protection of Cows and improvement of 
Cattle in India, Hindu Home and Temple 
in London, and Parallel Agra Tenancy Act 
1926; Member, Hindu Law Research Society, 
Member, of Court, Benares Hindu University, 
Address: 33, George Town , Allahabad. 

AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Rookh Yar Jung Bahadur (1923). b 1874, 
eldest s. of Aga Akbar Shah; g.s. of H. H. the 
First Aga Khan. m. e. d. of Aga Shahabuddin 
Shah (1897). Educ. English and Persian. Hon. 
A.D.C. to H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
1918; Hon. Private Secretary to H. H. the 
Aga Khan 1900; President, Poona Suburban 
Municipality 1925-1928; Elected President 
in 1928. Founder and President, Servants of 
Islam Society, Poona 1926; Director, Queen 
Mary’s Technical School, for Disabled Indian 
Soldiers, Kirkee, 1923; Member of Committee, 
8ocjety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, Poona, 1926 ; Member of Commit¬ 
tee, Released Prisoners Aid Society, Poona, 
1927; Fellow, Royal Society of Arts (London). 
Address: 11, Connaught Road, Poona. 

AHMAD, DR. ZlA-UDDIN, C.J.E., M.A., 

Ph. D., D.Sc., M.L.C., Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh, b. 1878. Educ. : 
Aligarh, Trin. Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar), Gottingen (Ph. D.) and 
Allahabad (D.Sc.),Member of Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Ocmmn.; Pro. Vice-Chancel'or. Address: 
Muslim University, Aligarh. 

AHMED, Kabeerud-Din, M.L.A., Bar-at-Law 
and Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; 
Landholder, b. 1880. Educ.: at the Malda 
Govt. High English School and at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 
1910; Founder of Bengal Jotedars and 
Raiyats’Association and its Hon. Secretary ; 
takes great interest in agriculture; was 
elected Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Confce. 
in 1917; Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta; Organiser, Founder and 
President, Indian Seamen's Union, Calcutta, 
1922-27; elected its Patron, 1929. Elected 
member, Bengal Legislative Council in 
1920; elected member, Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, 1921-23; 1924-26, re-elected again in 
1927 from the Rajshahi Division; Founder of 
Parliamentary Muslim Party in Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1925 and its Chief Whip 
Member, Central National Mahomedan Assoc., 
Calcutta; Member Governing Body of Indian | 
Rationalistic Society, Calcutta: Member 


Democratic Party in Indian Legislature, 1921- “ 
24, Vice-President, Anjumani Wolzain, 
Bangala. Member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour, 1929. Publications ■: Handbook of 
Equity,Roman Law, etc. Address: 10, Hastings 
Street, Calcutta; Blshwanathpur, Kansant 
P.O. Malda (Bengal). 

AHMED, Khan Bahadur Kazi Azizuddin, 
C.I.E., O.B.E., I.S.O., Chief Minister, Datia 
State.6.7 April 1861. Educ.: at Gonda High 
School, m. d. of Mirza Mahomed Ismail, 
Subordinate Judge, Gonda, 1893. Served in 
the P. C. S., U. P. for 34 years during which 
time acted as Magistrate and Collector, 
Bulandshar and Asstt. Director of Agriculture 
and Commerce, U. P. ; was on deputation 
with His Majesty the late Amir of Kabul 
during his Indian tour ; services lent to 
Bharatpur State in 1910 for employment as 
Rev. Member of Council of Regency; trans¬ 
ferred to Dholpur, 1913 and retired from Go¬ 
vernment service in 1920 but continued to 
serve Hi Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur 
as Judcial Minister; appointed Chief Mini¬ 
ster, Datia, in 1922. Is member of the Court 
of the Delhi University & Aligarh Uni¬ 
versity and Trustee, Agra College, Member, 
Senate of the Agra University, was Fellow, 
Allahabad University, 1907-20, and Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, State Scout 
Commissioner for Datia State, President, St. 
John Ambulance Association and Red Cross 
Society, Datia State Centre. Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St. John’s Gate, London 
an insignia on admission as an Associate 
Serving Brother of the Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St., John of Jerusalem. Publica¬ 
tions : Author of about 40 books in English 
and Urdu including life of H. M. King George 
V. and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
Commentaries on Criminal Procedure Code 
and U. P. Land Revenue Act; translated 
into Urdu at the request of Government of 
India proceedings of the War Conference 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar, 1911. 
Address: Datia. 

AHMED, Saiyid Ashrefuddin, Khan Baha¬ 
dur Nawabzada, C.I.E., (1925); Member, 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council and Vice- 
President, Bihar and OrJssa Haj Committee, u. 
6 Jan. 1855. m. eldest d. of M. Fida All Khan 
of Bihar and Orissa Provincial Civil Service. 
Educ: Calcutta Madrassa and Doveton College, 
Calcutta. Appointed A.D.C. to the last 
King of Oudh, 1874 ; Manager of Hoogbly 
Tmambara, 1875 ; retired from latter post in 
1917 ; one of the life trustees of Aligarh Uni¬ 
versity and Fellow of Calcutta University, 
nominated member, Legis. Assembly, in 1927. 
Nominated Member of the Council of State 
in place of Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, 
K. C.I.E., in July 1929. Publications : Tuhfai 
Sukhan, Nauratan, Yadgar Durdana and 
Tabaqat Mohsinia and several other books in 
Persian and Urdu. Address: Nawab Kofchi- 
Barh, E. I. R. Rly., Patna. 

AIKMAN, David Wann, C.I.B. (1912), Con¬ 
sulting Engineer to the Cawnpore Improve¬ 
ment Trust, b . 8 December 1863. Educ. : 
Cooper’s hill. m. tyarlop Pfujppaond 8tewart. 
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Joined P. W. D., 1885. Retd., 1918. Publica- I 
tion: Roorkee treatise on water supply, 
Consulting Eng*neer for the Cawnpore W*,ter- 
Work, etc. Address: Charleville, 2, Simla* 
and 18, Clyde Road, Lucknow. 


AINSCOUGH, Thomas Martland, C.B.E. 
(1925), M. Com., F.R.G.S. His Majesty's Se¬ 
nior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceyl. 
b. 1886. m. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs. Educ.: Manchester Gr. School, 
Switzerland and Manchester University. In 
business in China, 1907-12; Spl. Commissioner 
to the Board of Trade in China, 1914 ; Sec., 
Board of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert Asslst.to Persian Tariff Revision Com¬ 
mission, 1920. Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Central Asian Society and Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Arts. Publications : 
“Notes from a Frontier.” Address: Bengal j 
Club, Calcutta. 


AIYANGAR, CHETLURU DURAISWAMI, B.A., 
B.L.,High Court Vakil, Chittoor and Member, 
Legislative Assembly, b. 1870. Educ.: Madras 
Christian College and Law College. School- 
master for two years ; then Vakil from July | 
1899; occupied offices of President, District 
Congress Committee, Dist. Conference, etc . 
President, Taluk Board and Chairman, 
Municipal Council, Chittoor, for some years. 
President, Andhra Provincial Conference, 
1928; President, Postal and H. M. S. Cnton, 
Madras Province, 1929. Publications: Insta¬ 
tes Land Act in Telling; Sri Venkatesa or 
the First Archa ; Gandhi Unveiled. Address : 
Chittoor. 


ALI, A. F. M. Abdul, M.A. b. 1884. Son of 
Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Khan, C. I. JO. J 
Educ : St. Xavier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta. 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta. ; 
Founder and Editor of the .lournal of the ! 
Moslem Institute. ,1 oined Bengal Civil Service, i 
1906 ; placed on special duty, Political Depart¬ 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Septr. 
1918 to March 1919 ; Police Magte., Alipore, j 
September 1921 to March 3922; Appt. 
Keeper of theRecords of the Govt, of India and 
Ex-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt. ; 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to the India 
Historical Records Commission; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta University; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University; Member, 
Executive Committee of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund. President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, District Charitable Society ;Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School.; Member, Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of the Bengal Olympic 
Association; Member of the»Exeeutive Com¬ 
mittee of the Bengal Flying Club; Secretary, 
Calcutta Historical Society; Vice-President, 
Calcutta Mahomedan Orphanage. Address : 
3, Turner Street ,Calcutta. 

ALI, Khan Bahadur Mir Asad, 
Merchant Jaglrdar b. August 1879. 
m. to Leakut-Anisa Begum, d. ol 
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Nawab All Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera¬ 
bad (Deccan). Educ.: Nizam Coil., Hyder. 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Member, 
Imperial legislative Council, 1913-20; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23; Presdt. 
Elect, Dist. Political Confce. of Puilampet, 
1916..Presdt. Elect, Dist. Political Conference 
Malabar, 1918 ; Presdt., Provincial Educa¬ 
tional Confce., Poona, 1919; Presdt., Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20; Presdt.- 
Elect of All-India Unani Confce., Delhi, 1917- 
President, Unani-Ayurvedic Confce., Hyder¬ 
abad, 1922. Publications: “ Maasharat,** Ur¬ 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
Avebury. Member, Cosmopolitan Club; 
retired from Public Life, 1927, visited holy 
places in Iraq and Persia in 1928. Address: 
Banganapalle. 


ALI, Mohamed. b. December 1878. Educ.: 
Rampur State School; Bareilly High School, 
M. A. O. Coll., Aligarh; and Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford. Chief Educational Officer, Rampur 
(State), (1902-03); H. H. the'Gaekwar’s Civil 
Service (1904-1910); Editor and Proprietor 
of the Comrade , weekly English newspaper 
(Calcutta 1911-12, Delhi 1912-1914) and of 
the Hamdard, Urdu daily newspaper (Delhi) 
1913-1915); Interned under the Defence of 
India Act at Mehrauli, Lansdowne, and 
Chhindwara (1915-19); Confined in Betul 
(C. P.) Jail (June to December 1919) under 
Regulation III of 1818; sentenced to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment, Nov. 1921 ; 
Head of the Indian Khilafat Delegation to 
Europe (Feb. to Oct. 1920); Founded the 
All-India Muslim League in 1906; Khuddam-i- 
Kaaba Society in 1913 and the National 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 1920. Publication: 
“Thoughts on the Prosent Discontent.” 
(1908). Address : Sultan Mansion, Dongri. 
Bombay. 

ALI, Shaukat. Educ ,: M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept, 
for 15 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys’ Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam-I-Kaaba Society; 

! Address: Sultan Mausion, Dongri. 

j Bombay. 

J aLWAR, colonel R. H. Raj Rajeshwar 
Raj Rishi Sri Sewai Maharaj Sir Jkv 

I Sinohji Veerkndra Shiromani Dev, Shri 
Maharaj of, G.C.S.L. (1924); G.C.I.E. (1919); 

I Colonel in the British Army 1910; 

! K. 0.1. E. (1911): K. C. S. I. (1909) ; 

General-in-Chief of the Alwar State Forces, 
maintains State Forces which served in opera¬ 
tions for relief of Peking 1900 and in Great 
War; represented India at the Imperial 
Conference, 1923. b. 1882 ,Son of H. H. Shii 
Sewai Maharaj Sir Mangal SInghji Dev, 
G.C.9.I. Address: The Palace, Alwar, llaj- 
putana. 
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ANAGARIKA DHARMAFALA, The, Teacher 
and Preacher of Buddhist Ethics and Higher 
Psychology; General Secretary, Maha-Bodhi 
Society ; Editor, Maha-Bodhi and “ British 
Buddhist ” JDirector-Gencral, Buddhist Mis¬ 
sion in England, b. September 17, 1864. 

Leading a Brahmachari life since his boyhood. 
Educ : Several private schools in Colombo 
under Christian missionaries and under Budd¬ 
hist Bhikkhus. Renounced home in his 20th 
year to work for the welfare of humanity and 
the Religion of the Lord Buddha. Started the I 
Maha Bodhi Society in May 1891. Head- J 
quarters at Buddhagaya, Gaya, Sarnath, | 
Benares, Calcutta, Colombo, Kandy, and 
London and New York. Travelled four j 
times round the world. Was Buddhist espe- | 
dal Delegate at the Chicago Parliament of | 
Religions in 1893. Erected the first Buddhist i 
Dharmasala at Buddhagaya and the first | 
Buddhist Viluira in Calcutta, and is now eu- j 
gaged in the erection of a great Vihara, a Bud¬ 
dhist Cultural Institute at Sarnath, Benares. ! 
Propaganda in London. Started the English 
“Maha Bodhi” and the Sinhalese weekly the j 
‘'Sinhala Baudhaya” a popular democratic: 
paper. Publications: Life of the Lord Buddha, j 
What did the Lord Buddha teach, Psychology , 
of Progress, Repenting God of Horeb; i 
Relationship between Hinduism and Buddhism; | 
the Arya Dharnm. Address: 41, Gloucester j 
Road, Regents Park, London, N.W. 1.; 4 A, j 
College Square, Calcutta; and Aloe Avenue, j 
Colpetty, Colombo. 1 

ANANTA KRISHNA AYYAR, The Hon’blc Mr. 
Justice Rao Bahadur C. V., B.A., ILL., Judge 
of the Madras High Court. Educ: Madras 
Christian College and the Madras Law College ; 
Carmichael and limes Prizeman in Law. 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P.R. Sundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23. Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in Marcti 1928 ; Elevated to 
the Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1928 ; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921 ; First Chairman of the Madras , 
Bar Council. Address ; “ Sweta Sadan ”, I 

No. J, Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras. j 


ANDERSON, SIR GEORGE, Kl-. (1924), C.T.E. 
(1920), M.A. (Oxon.), Director of Public 
Tustruction, Punjab, siuce 1920. b. 15 May 
1876; m. to Gladys Alice Morony. Educ.: Win* 
cheater College, University College, Oxford. 
Transvaal Educational Department, 1902-1910; 
Indian Educational Service; Professor of 
History, Elphinetone College, Bombay; 
Assist. Secretary, Department of Education, 
Government of India ; Secretary, Calcutta 
University Commission, 1918-19. Publica¬ 
tions : The Expansion of British India; 
British Administration in India; Short 
History of the British Empire. Address: 
Grant Lodge, Simla. 

ANDREWS, Charles Freer, Professor In 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal, b. 12 February 
1871. Educ.: King Edward’s 8chool, 
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Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem¬ 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stephen's College, Delhi,and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913; since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. Publications : 
“Christianity and the Labour Problem,’* 
“North India,” “The Renaissance in 
India”; “Christ and Labour,'* “ The 
Indian Problem,** “ Indians In South Africa,** 
“To the Students,** “ The Drink and Drug 
Evil.” Correspondent, Manchester Guardian. 
Cape Argus, Natal Advertiser. Address: 
Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

ANKLIKER, LT -COL. AMIR-UL-UMRA SARDAR 
Sir Appajirao Sahib Sitolb Deshmukh,8vna 
Hardoo, S ah-Shri, K.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. 
(1913); Member of the Gwalior Govern¬ 
ment in Department of Revenue, since 
1918 and Vice-President, Council of Regency, 
(1925) b. 1874. Educ: Belgaum. Pte. Secre¬ 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897. m. 
the youngest daughter of the late Mahaiaja 
Jayjirao Sahib Scindia of Gwalior. Address : 
Gwalior. 

ANNESLF»Y, Francis Charles, Merchant, 
Partner, Killick Nixon & Co., Bombay, b. 
8 March 1879. Educ. at Birkenhead School, 
Cheshire. Joined firm of Killick Nixon of 
Bombay in 1906 after being engaged in vari¬ 
ous firms in Liverpool and London from 1895 
to 1902 when came out to Bombay to the 
firm of James Mackintosh & Co. Address : 
Pali Hill, Bandra, Bombay, 

ARCOT, Prince of. Sir Ghulam Mahomed 
Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1917), 
K.C.I.E. (1909 ). h. 22 Feb. 1882. s. father, 
1903. Premier Mahomedan nobleman of 
Southern India, being descended from the 
former Mussulman dynasty of the Nawabs 
of the Karnatic. Educ.: Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras. Member of 
Madras Legislative Council, 1904-6 ; Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council (Mahome- 
dau Electorate) ot the Madras Presidency, 
1910-13 ; Member of the Madras Legislative 
Council by nomination, 1916 ; President, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore; 
President, South India Islamiah League, 
Madras. Address: Amir Mahal, Madras. 

arogyaswami mudaliar, diwan Baha¬ 
dur RAYAPURAM NALLAVEERAN, B.A., B.C.E., 
Rao Bahadur (1915) and Diwan Bahadur 
(1925) 18th April 1870. Educ. Madras 
Christian College and College of Engineering, 
Madras. Entered service under Madras 
Government Asstt. Engineer in 1896 and 
retired as Superintending Engineer in 1925. 
Minister for Public Health and Excise(resigncd 
in March 1928) Address: Leith Castle, San 
Thome, Mylapore. 

ASH, Herbert Dudley, A.M.I.E.E., Director, 
Turner Hoare Co., Ltd. b. 1879, m. Madeline, 
Edith Ash. Educ : Hailey bury College. Attach¬ 
ed 29th lancers, 1915-17; Staff Captain, 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men¬ 
tioned in despatches. Address : C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co., Ltd., Bombay. 
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ASTBURY, Arthur Ralph, C.I.E. (1928) | 
Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government, | 
Buildings and Roads Branch, Punjab P. W.D.^ J 
and Secretary to Government (Electricity)’ 
b. 5th June 1880. m. to Friede Hilde. j 
gard von Schonberg. Educ: Westminste- I 
and the Royal Indian Engineering Collegr 
Coopers Hill. Address: 55, Lawrence Roae, 
Lahore and Torrentium Cottage, Simla, E. d, 

ASTON, Arthur Henry Southcote, M.A | 
(Oxon), Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind. b. 4 July 1874. m. to Lilian, d. of the 
late Col., A. R. Savile. Educ.: Harrow School, 
Balliol College, Oxford. Joined Lincoln’s Inn; 
called to the Bar; read in Chambers with H. 
Tindal Atkinson, Esq., and G. R. Lowndes, 
Esq., practised as a Barrister, Bombay Higli 
Court, 1902 ; Public Prosecutor in Sind, 1906 ; 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 1906 ; 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, 1920-23. Publications: Joint Editor, 
Starling’s Indian Criminal Law (8th Edition); 
Editor (9th Edition). Address: The Ridge, 
Bath Island, Karachi. 

ATKINSON, LlEUT.-GENERAL Silt EDWIN 
Henry De Yere, K.C.B., K.B.E. (1921.) 
C.M.G. (1917); C.I.E. (1913); Belgian Order 
of the Crown, 3rd Class; Belgian War Cross, 
Legion of Honour, 3rd Class; French War 
Cross ; Military Order of Avis (Grand Officer); 
R. E. b. 19 Feb. 1867. s. of late E. F. T. Atkin¬ 
son, C.I.E., I.C.S. r«. 1896, Etheldred, d. of 
E. Steward, Winton House, Richmond, Surrey, 
one 8. three d. Educ.: Charterhouse, Royal Mili¬ 
tary Academy, Woolwich. Obtained commis¬ 
sion in the Royal Engineers, 1885; Capt., 1895; 
Major, 1903; Lt.-Co.,l9l0 : Col., 1914 ; Brlg.- 
Gen., 1816 ; Maj.-Gen., 1919 ; served in Lushai 
Expedition, 1889; Chin-Lushai Expedition, 
1889-90; Zhob Valley Expedition, 1890, Inst¬ 
ructor in Fortification at the R.M.A., Wool¬ 
wich, 1896-99 ; Principal, Thomason Civil En¬ 
gineering College, Roorkcc, 1901-15 ; European 
War (C.R.E. 38th Division, France ; Chief En¬ 
gineer, 1st Army Corps, British Armies in 
France; Chief Engineer, 1st Army, British 
Armies in France), 1915-19; Mesopotamia 
(Chief Engineer, G.H.Q.; G.O.C.6th Division 
(temp.); Adviser to Minister of Communica¬ 
tions and Works, Iraq Government) 1919-21 ; 
Director of Military Works, and Engineer- 
in-Chief, India, 1921-24, Master-General of 
Supply 1924. Master General of the Ordnance 
in Tndia 1929; President, Institution of 
Engineers (India), 1929-30. Address: Army 
Headquarters, India, Simla. 

AYANGAR, Valangiman Krishnaswami 
ARAVAMUDHaA, M.A., (1914); C. I. F> (1928); 
Special Officer, Finance Department, Govern¬ 
ment of India, b. 15th December 1891. d. of 
Prof. K. R. Ramaswami Ayangar, Prof, of 
Mathematics, Engineering College, Madras; 
Educ : Kumbakonam Government College and 
Madras Presidency College. Office of the Ac¬ 
countant General, Madras ; Personal Assistant 
to tho Controller of Currency, Calcutta ; Asstt. 
Secretary, Finance Department, Govt, of 
India ; Jt. Secretary to the Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance ; Under 


Secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Depart¬ 
ment; Member of the Joint Committee on the 
Reserve Bank of India Bill; Under-Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Govt, of India. 
Officer on special duty, Finance Department, 
Govt, of India and Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee. Address: 
B5, Bemloe Estate, Simla. 


BABER, Shfw Shere Jang Bahadoor 
Rana, General of tne Nepalese Army,G.B.E.; 
(Hon.Mil.) cr. 1919; K.C.S.I. (Hon.) cr. 1919; 
K.C.I.E. (Hon.) cr. 1916; Hon. Colonel, 
British Army (1927). b. % 27 January 1888 ; 
2nd 8. of Maharaja Sir Chandra of Nepal, m. 
1903, Deva Vakta Lakshmi Devi; 2 *. 2 d, 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu* 
since 1903 ; was present at the Delhi Corona¬ 
tion Durbar, 1903 ; visited Europe, 1908; was 
in charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot in Nepal, Terai, 1911 ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thankc of Commanders-in-Chief in India; 
K.C.S.I., IC.C.I.E., for Meritorious Service ; 
received the 1st class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Supradipta 
Manyabara, 1918; the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour) ; 
European War (Waziristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches; special mention by 
Commander-in-Chief in India and Governor- 
General in Council; the Nepalese Military 
Decoration for bravery; the British War 
and Victory Medals ; at Army Headquarters, 
India, as Inspector-General of Nepalese Con¬ 
tingent during Afghan War, 1919; (Despatches 
G.B.E.; India General Service Medal with 
Clasp). Represented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manoeuvres (Attock, Nov. 1925). 
In memory of his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied (1921) Pokliara, a hill-station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost 
of over lls. 1,00,000. Address : Baber Mahal. 
Katmandu, Nepal, via India. 


BAG CHI, Satikchan dr a , B.A., LL.l)., Barrister- 
at-law ; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta, b. Jan, 1882. Educ.: Santipur Muni¬ 
cipal School, Calcutta; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B. A., Calcutta University, 1901, 

B. A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL. D., 
Zrinity College, Dublin, 1907 ; Fellow, Cal¬ 
cutta University, 1909; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1915 : called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. 
Address: Principal's Quarters, Darbhanga 
Buildings .University Law College, Calcutta. 

BAIG, Sir Abbas Ali, K. C. I. P,., (1917), 

C. S.I., (1912), B. A., LL.D., Fellow of the 
Bombay University. Revenue and Finance 
Member, Baroda. m. 1st Ayesha, d. of Shaikh 
Mira of Wai (died), one *. 2nd 1901, Allia, d. 
of Shaikh Ali Abdulla 4 «. Educ.: Wilson Col¬ 
lege. Dy. Educational Inspector, Hindustani 
Schools, Bombay Presidency, 1882 ; 
Dewan, Janjira State, March 1886 to 
March 1890 ; admitted to the Statutory 
Civil Service, 1890 ; Asstt. Coll, and Magte., 
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1890-92; on special duty in the Junagadh 
State, January to April 1893; offd. as 4th 
Presidency Magte., April 1893 ; appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, June 
1893; Reporter on the Native Press; 
Registrar of Indian Publications; Secretary, 
Civil and Mil. Examination Boards, 1894-1906; 
appointed Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906 to 1910; Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
July 1906; Member of the Council of 
India, June 1910-17; LLJ)., Glasgow, 1912; 
Commissioner of Income-tax, 1916-17; Repre¬ 
sented Bombay Univ. at the Congress of 
Universities of Empire* 1912; on Special 
Political duty in Egypt In connection with 
the war, 1914-16; Vice-President, Council 
of India, 1916-17. Address : Baroda. 

BAJPAI, GnuA Shankar, B.A. (Oxon.); B.Sc. 
(Allahabad); C.B.E. (Civil), 1922; C.I.E., 5 
July 1920; I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Edu¬ 
cation, Health and Lands, b. 3 April 1891. 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad and 
Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to the 
I.C.S. in November 1915 ; Asstt. Magistrate 
anil Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919 ; 
Under-Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21; Private Secretary to the 
Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indians 
resident in those territories, 1922 ; Under¬ 
secretary to the Government of tudia, Deptt. 
of Education, Health and Lands, 1923 ; officia¬ 
ting Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Denartment of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924 ; Secretary to the Indian depu¬ 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926. 
Address : Pentland, Simla. 

BAJPAI, Pandit Sankata Prasada, Ilai 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker, b. 
Nov. 18,1886. m. Shrimati Sumitra Devi. 
Educ.\ Canning College, Lucknow; Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Member 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri Dist. Board, 1918; Ap¬ 
pointed Hon.Magistrate, 1918; Elected Chair¬ 
man, Lakhimpur Municipality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920. Address : Lakhimpore, Kheri (Oudh). 

BAKER, John Alfred, C.I.E., Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D., Central Provinces, b. 14 May 1882. 
m. Dorothy Austice Prldeaux. Educ.: Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. 
Government Service since 1904. Address : 
Nagpur, C.P. 

BALKRISHNA, Dr., M.A., Pli. D., F.S.S. 
F.R.E.S., Principal and Prof, of Economics, 
Rajaram College and Inspector of Secondary 
Education, Kolhapur, 6. 22nd December 
1882. m. Miss Dayabai Malsey, B. P. N. A. 
Educ: Govt. High School, Multan, D. A. V. 
College and Government College, Lahore; 
School of Economics and Politics, London. 
Was Principal and Governor of Gurukula 
University, Hardwar, for one year; Vice- 
Principal for six years and Professor of History 
and Economics for 11 years. Became Princi¬ 
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pal, Rajaram College, 1922. Director of 
Economic Bureau ; President, Kolhapur Scout 
Association ; Director, Rent-Assessment 
Bureau; Chairman, Secondary Teachers 
Association; President, Technical School; 
Col. Wodehouse Orphanage, A.V. Free School; 
Member, State Panchayat Publications. : (In 
English) Commercial Relations between India 
and England (1924); The Industrial Decline 
in India; Demands of Democracy (1925); 
Hindu Pnil osophers on Evolution ; Shlvaji 
the Great. (In Hindi) Seven books on History, 
Economics, Politics and Religion ; History 
of India (in Marathi). Address : Shahupuri, 
Kolhapur. 

BALRAMPUR, Maharaja Pateshwari Pra¬ 
sad Singh Sahkb, minor under guardian¬ 
ship i/i the Court of Wards, United Provin¬ 
ces. b. 2 Jan. 1914. Address: Balrampur. 

BANATVALA, Col. Sir Hormasjee Eduljek 
K t. (1920); C.S.I., 1917; I.M.S. (retd.), b. 20 
Oct. 1859. First Commission, 1884; military 
duty until 1893; served Burma 1886-89; 
Medal with 2 clasps, Lushai Expedition, 
1891-92; Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
and Prisons, Assam, 1914-19. Address; 
Mount Villas, Bandra, Bombay. 

BANERJEE, MAHENDRANATH,0.l.E.(1921). B.A. 
(Cal.), M.R.C.S. (England), I.S.A.(London), 
Princ., Carmichael Medical Coll., Calcutta, 
since 1916. b. Sept. 1856. Educ .; Presy. Coll, 
St. Xavier’s Coll., and Medical Coll., Calcutta, 
Edinburgh Univ., and King's Coll., London. 
Resident Medical Officer, R. Free Hospital, 
Loudon, 1883-85; Lecturer of Medicine. 
Calcutta Med, Sch„ 1890-1915; Additional 
Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1916 ; Senior 
Physician, Albert Victor Hospital, 1900-19; 
Consulting Physician since 1919. Member 
of the State Med. Faculty of Bengal; Fellow 
and Member of Senate of Calcutta Univ.: 
Member of Sanitary Conference, Simla, 1919; 
President, Ayurvedic Committee lately 
appointed by Government of Bengal. 
Address: 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

BANERJI, Sir Albion Rajkumar, Kt. (1925), 
I.C.S., C.S.I. (1921), C.I.E. (1911), b. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871, m. 1898. d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Balllol 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Entered 

I.C.S.. 1895 ; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De¬ 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officiated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919. Retired from the I.C.S. 
DiwaD of Mysore, 1922-20. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir 1927-29. Awarded I Class title** Ra- 
jamantradhurina ” of Gandabherunda Order, 
with Khillats by H. H. The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct. 1923. Address: C/o. Coutts and 
Co. 440, Strand, London. W. C. 2. 

BANERJI, Sukumar, fa., Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Police in charge of North Suburbs, 
Calcutta. 6.6 October 1880, m. to Suhasini, 
eldest d. of late Kumar Satyeswar Ghosal of. 
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Bhukaiiag Baj. Educ : St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta, Law class, Government College, 
Krishnagar ; Bengal Police Training School; 
obtained First Prize in Law in the Final Exa¬ 
mination of the Police Training School. 
Joined Calcutta Police in 1902; lias been on 
several occasions especially mentioned in the 
Annual Administration Reports of the Calcutta 
Police. Address : Police Headquarters, Lai 
Bazaar, Calcutta. 

BAPTISTA, Joseph, Bar-at-Law. 6. 17 
March 1884. Educ.: St. Mary's School, Bom¬ 
bay; Coll, of Science, Poona ; Cambiidge 
University. L.C.E. (Bom.), B.A. and LL.B. 
( Cantab.) : has taken a prominent part in the 
Indian Home Rule anri Labour Movements. 
President, Bombay Provincial Conference, 
1915 ; President, Indian Home Rule League, 

1916- 26; Vice-President, Responsive Co¬ 
operation Party 1926-27 ; Indian Home Rule 
League Delegate to British Labour Party 

1917- 19; Member, Bombay Lcgis. Council, 

1924-26; and Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1926-27; President, All-India Trade Union 
Congress, 1922-23. Labour Delegate to the 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1924. President 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1925. 

Publications: Lectures on Roman Law, 
Government I,aw School, Bombay ; Commer¬ 
cial Laws of the World (Indian) Section. 
Address: Matharpacady, Bombay. 

BARIA, Captain (Hon.) His Highness Ma. 
HARWAL SHRI SIR RANGITSINHJI, RAJA OF t 
K.C.S.I. (1922). b. 10 July 1886 ; two s. one 
d. Educ .: Rajkumar College, Rajkot; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Defira Dun, and in 
England. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Receives a 
salute of eleven guns. Address: Devgad, 
Baria, via Piplod (B. B. & C. I. Ry.) 

BARNE, Rev. Canon George Du ns ford, M. a. 
(Oxon), C.I.E. (1923), O.B.E. (1919), V.D. 
(1923); Principal, Lawrence Royal Military 
School, Sanawar; and Chaplain, Bengal 
Ecclesiastical Establishment Canon of Lahore 
Cathedral, b. May 6, 1879. m. Dorothy Kate 
Akcrman. Educ: Clifton College and Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Master, Summerflelds, 
Oxford, 1902-08; Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908-10; Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910; 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911; and 
Asstt. Chaplain of Karachi, 1911-12. Address : 
Sanawar, Simla Hills. 

BARODA, H.H.Maharaja Gaekwar SIR Sayaji 
Rao 111., G.C.S.I. (1881) ; G.C.I.K. (1919); 
LL.D. b. 10 March 1863. m. 1st., 1881, Cliim- 
nabai Maharani of the house of Tanjore ; 2nd, 
1885, Chimnabai Maharani II., C.I.; 3 s. 

3 d. of whom 1 a. 1 d. Survive. Educ . 
Maharaja’s School,Baroda. Succeeded, 1875. 
Invested with powers, 1881. Publications : 
“ Famine Notes’* and “From Caesar to 
Sultan.” Address: Baroda. 

BARRON, Claud Alexander, C.S.I (1921), 
C.T.E. (1911); C.V.O. (1922); F.P.G.S. 
Revenue Minister, Bahawalpur State. 
6. 22 December 1871. 8. of Col. W. Barron, 
B.S.C. m. 1912, Ida Mary e. d. of Major- 
General Sir R. H. Ewart, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
one s. Educ.: Grammar School and Univer¬ 
sity, Aberdeen ; Clare College, Cambridge. 


Entered I.C.S., 1890 ; Chief Secretary, Punjab 
Government, 1912-16 ; Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, 1918-24. Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, 1924-27. Address ; Bahawalpur, 
Punjab. 

BARROW, General Sir George de Symons, K. 
C.B. ,cr. 1919 K.C.M.G. ,cr. 1918; C.B., 1915, 
A. D. C. General to the King 1923. G.O.C. 
Eastern Command (1923). b. 25October 1864. 
m. 1902, Sybiiia, d. of late Colonel G. Way, C.B. 
Entered Army, Connaught Rangers, 1884; 
Indian Staff Corps, 1886 r D.A.Q.M.G., In¬ 
dia, 1903;D. A. A.G.,Staff College, 1908; General 
Staff Officer, 1914; served Waziristan, 1894-5 ; 
China, 1900 (medal with clasp);European War; 
1914-18 (despatches C. B., promoted Maj- 
Generai), Including capture of Jerusalem (K.C. 
M.G., .EC.B.); Commander Legion of Honour. 
1917. Order of the Nile, 1918. Afghan War 
1919. G.O.C., Peshawar Dist. until 1922. 
A. G. in India (1922). Address : Eastern Com¬ 
mand Headquarters, Naini Tal. 

BARTHE, Rt. Rev. Jean Marie ; Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914. b. Lesignan, Tarbn. 
1849. Educ.\ St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914. Aidress: Shorn- 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 

BARUA,Rai Bahadur Devioharan. B.A.,B.L., 
M.L.A., Tea Planter. 6. 1864. Educ.: City 
College, Presidency College and the Genera) 
Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Ear in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re¬ 
tired from the Bar in 1917; Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvaianik Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890. Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address : Jorhat, 
Assam. 

BATLEY, Claude, A.R.T.B.A., Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Member of Messrs. Greg,son, Bailey and 
King, Chartered Architects. 6. Oct. 1879. 
Educ.: at Queen Elizabeth's School, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering. 
Northants and in London up to 1913 
and in Bombay thereafter. Publications ; Sun¬ 
dry articles and papers both in England and 
India on architectural subjects. Address: School 
of Art,or Chartered Bank Building, Bombay. 

BAWDEN, Samuel Day, The Bkv., B.S.C., 
Kaiser-i-Hind (Gold Medal) 1930. Mission¬ 
ary, Manager, Kavali Kcfonnatory Settle¬ 
ment. b. December 2, 1868. m. Miss Minnie 
Luclla Cotton, 1896. Educ.: Denison Unive 
in class of 1888 ; Graduated Univ. of Illinois 
1890 (IJ. Sc.); Graduated Rochester Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary 1897. Taught Mathematics, 
preparatory dept., Univ. of Illinois 1890-91; 
taught Sciences and Manual Training, Beards- 
town (Ill.) High School, 1891-93, Iowa City, 
1893-94 ; Chaplain, State Industrial School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 1895-1904; Industrial Mis¬ 
sionary American Baptist Telugu Mission, 
Ongole, Guntur District, 1904-1914; Mana¬ 
ger Emkala Industrial Settlement, Kavali, 
Nellore, 1914-1924; Manager, Kavali Refor¬ 
matory Settlement, since 1924. Address: 
Kavali, Nellore District. 
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BEAZLEV, John Godfrey, B.A. (Oxon.); 
C.I.E. (1928); b. 9th February 1885 ; 
.m. Roberta, 3rd d. of the late David 
Mitchell, Esq., J.P.,of Polmont, Stirling¬ 
shire. Educ: Rugby and Trinity College, 
Oxford, Arrived in Punjab 1908 and 
served as Asstt. Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner ; Colonization Officer, Lower 
Bari Doab Colony, 1918-20 ; Additional Dy. 
Secretary, Government of India, Department 
of Commerce, 1920-21 ; Offg. Director of 
Industries, Punjab, 1922-23; Secretary to 
Government, Punjab Transferred Depart¬ 
ments 1924-28; Offg. Chief Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, 1928-29. Publications: 
Municipal, Law and Practice in the Punjab; 
The Punjab Colony Manual (with F. H. 
Puckle, I.C.S.). Address : Punjab Secretariat, 
Lahore. 

BEDI RAJA, Sir Baba Gurbuksh Singh, Kt 
cr. 1916 ; K.B.E. (1920), C.I.E., 1911 ; Hon- 
Extra Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab. 
b. 1861. A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities ; was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference in 1919. Address: 
Kallar, Punjab. 

BELL, Robert Duncan, C.I.E. (1919), Secre¬ 
tary to Government of Bombay, b. 8 May 
1878. Educ.: Heriot’sSchool, Edinburgh,and 
Edinburgh University, m. Jessie, d. of D. 
Spence, Esq. Appointed I.C.S., Bombay, 1902. 
Secretary, Indian Industrial Commission, 

1916- 17, Controller, Industrial Intelligence 

1917- 18, Controller, Oils and Paints, 1918-19 
Director o*' Industries, Bombay, 1919-24.) 
Address : C/o Grindlay & Co., Bombay. 

BELVALKAR, Shrifad Krishna, M.A., Ph. D. 
(Harvard Univ.), I.E.S., Profcssoi ot Sanskrit, 
Deccan College, Poona, b. 11 Dec. 1881. 
Educ.: Rajaram College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, U.S.A. 
Joined Bombay Educational Department, 
1907. Prof., Deccan College since 1914 ; one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and at present its 
Hon. Secretary. Also Hon. Secretary, Poona 
Sanskrit College Association and Joint Secre¬ 
tary, All-India Oriental Conference. Publi¬ 
cations “History of Systems of SanskritGram- 
mar” ; Edition and translation of Bhavabhuti’s 
“Later History of Rama” in the Harvard 
Oriental Series ; English translation of Kavya- 
darsa ; Critical edition of Brahmasutra- 
bhashya with Notes and translation ; Basu 
Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1925; and (in colla¬ 
boration with Prof. Ranade) History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2 (out of the 8 pro¬ 
jected) ; several papers contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con¬ 
ferences, and other learned Societies Address : 
“ Bilvakunja,” Bhamburda, Poona, No. 4. 
BENARES, H. H. Sir Prabhu Narayan 
Singh, Maharaja Bahadur of, Lt.-Col. 
LL.D., G.C.I.E. (1898), G.C.S.T. (1921); 
b. 26 November 1855.£.uncle 1889. Address * 
Fort, Ramnagar, Benares State. 

BENJAMIN, VEN. T. KURUVILLA, B.A., Arch¬ 
deacon of Kott ay am since July 1922. Former¬ 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Caihedral, Kottayam. 
1895-1922 ; Apting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
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yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop'- 
Commissary, 1923. Publications: ( in Malaya - 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians : 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend. 
Address: Kottayam. 

BENNETT, George Ernest, M.So., M. Inst. 
C.E., M.I.M.E., Deputy Chief Engineer, Bom¬ 
bay Port Trust, b. 1884. m. Frances 
Sophia Bennett. Educ.: Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University. Assistant 
Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P., 1910-1916: 

Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1919; Ex- 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 : 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26; Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926. Address: Bom¬ 
bay Port Trust, Bombay. 

BENZIGER, Rt. Rev. Aloysius Mary, O.C.D . 9 
Bishop of Quilon since 1905; b. Einaoedeln; 
Switzerland, 1864. Educ.: Frankfort’ 
Brussels ; Downside. Came to India, 1890 
Bishop of Tab*, 1900 ; Assistant to the Pont- 
Throne, Roman Court, 1925. Address: 
Bishop’s House, Quilon, Travaneore. 

BERKELEY-HILL, Lt.-Col. Owen Alfred 
Rowland, M.A., M.D., Ch. B. (Oxon.), M.R. 
C.S., (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lon.) I.M.S., Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Ranchi, b. 22 Dec. 1879. m. Kunhi- 
mann yd. of Nellary Ramotti. Educ. at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London. 
Entered Indian Medicai Service in 1907. Ser¬ 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign); Mentioned in Despatches. Pub¬ 
lications : Numerous articles in scientific 
journals. Address: Kanke (P.O.), Ranchi, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

BERTHOUD, Edward Henry, B.A. (Oxon), 
1898 ; Member, Council of State and Com¬ 
missioner of Excise and Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa, b. 13 Sept. 
1876. rn. Phyllis Hamilton Cox. Educ. at 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford. Asstt. 
Magte., Joint Magte. and Magte. and Collector 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900. 
Address: Patna. 

BESANT, Annie; President, Theosophloa 
Society and of National Home Rule League, 
author and lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, and scientific subjects; b. 1 
October 1847 ; d. of William Page Wood and 
Emily, d. of James Morris; m. 1867, Rev. 
Frank Besant (d. 1917), Vicar of Sibsey, Lin¬ 
colnshire; legally separated from him, 1873 ; 
011 c 8. one d. Educ.: privately in England, Ger¬ 
many, France; Joined the National Secular 
Society, 1874; worked in the Free Thought 
and Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P.; was co-editor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1887-90 ; Joined the Theosophical Society in 
1889: became a puDil of Mme. Blavatsky; 
elected its President in 1907, 19.4, 1921 and 
1928. Founded 1898 the Central Hindu 
College at Benares ; 1904, the Central Hindu 
Girls’ School, Benares ; is on Court Coimci] 
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and Senate of Benares Hindu University and 
on Council and Senate of the National Univ., 
given Hon. D.L., Benares Hindu Univ., 1921 
in recognition of unique services; Elected 
President of the Indian National Congress, 
1917-18: Secretary of All-Parties ; Conference 
(Auxiliary, Madras); Editor of The Theosophist, 
monthly ; The Adyar Bulletin , monthly, and 
Editor of New India , daily and weekly. 
Address: Adyar, Madras. 

BnABHA, HoRMASJI JEHANGlR, M.A., D. Litt. 
J.P., C.I.E., Hon. Pres. Magte., Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co.; 
Member of Council of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, Deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Imperial Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mysore. 
b. 27 June 1852. m. Miss JerbaiEdaljec Bati- 
wala. : Elphinstonc College and in Eng¬ 
land. Asstt. Professor, Elphinstone College, 
1874-76 : Vice-Principal and Professor of Logic 
and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore. 1876. 
Principal Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1884 ; 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890; Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 ; Munir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909. Pub.: Special Report on Manual 
Training in Schools- of General Education ; 
Report on the Education of Parsi Boys, 1920, 
a Visit to Australian Universities 1922, a Visit 
to British Universities 1926 ; Modern Crema¬ 
tion and Parsecs, 1922. Address: 39, Pcddcr 
lload, Bombay. 

BHAIRUN Singhji Bahadur, Colonel 
Maharaj Sri Sir, K.C.S.T., b. 15th 
September 1879. Educ. Mayo College Ajmer, 
Appointed Companion to H.H. the Maharaja, 
1895 and accompanied His Highness in his 
xndian Tour in 1896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet. Is Col. of the Sadul 
Light Infantry and Personal A. D. C. to the 
Maharaja. Publications : Bhairavbilas and 
Rasikbinod. Address : Bikaner. 

BHANDARI, Sir Gopal Das, Kt., Rai 
Bahadur <1907); Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal 
(1916); M.B.E. (1919); C.I.E. (1921); 
M.L.C. (1924); Advocate, High Court; b. .fun., 
1859. Educ: Government College. Lahore; 
Elected Member, Amritsar Municipal Com¬ 
mittee, 1889-1902. Nominated member, 1902, 
to the present date. Chairman, Finance 
Committee for 80 years. First, non-official 
President, Municipal Com., elected March 
1921; elected second time June 1922. 
Member, Sanitary Board, Punjab, 11 years; 
Member, All-India Sanitary Conferences, 
Punjab, Madras, and Lucknow. Special 
Comrar. twice ; Lahore Conspiracy cases, 1016- 
17. Member, imperial Police Selection Board, 
October 1922. President, Hindu Sabha, 
Amritsar ; His Majesty’s Guest, Delhi Durbar, 
1911: Member, Executive Committee. D.A.V. 
College, Lahore: Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Punjab National Bank ; Member and Punjab 
representative, Imperial Malaria Conference, 
September 1908. President, Afcuyiging Coun¬ 


cil, Hindu College, Amritsar; Provincial 
Darbarf, 1912-13; elected for the third 
time President, Municipal Committee, Amrit¬ 
sar, May 1926. Publications: Malaria 
Booklet, 1908 ; Town-planning ; Milk ; Sani¬ 
tary Conditions in boys’ and girls’ schools in 
India, etc. Address: President, Municipal 
Committee, Amritsar. 

BHARATPUR, MAHARAJA OF, HlS HIGHNESS 
Sri Maharaja Brijendra Sawai Brijendra i 
Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung. b. 1st 
December 1918. s. of the late Maharaja Sir 
Kishen Singh Bahadur S.K.C.S.I. Address : 
Bharat pur, Rajputana, 

BHARGAVA, Rai Bahadur, Pandit Jawahar 
Lal, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, La¬ 
hore. b. 1st Oct. 1870. m. d. of L. Madan Lal, 
Bhargava of Rewari. Educ. Sirsa M.B. School, 
Rewari M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coil., 
Lahore. Government Coll, and Law School, 
President, Bar Assocn., Hissar ; got Durbar 
Medal and War Loan San ad ; acted as Sec¬ 
retary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund: 
was elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20 ; and Legislative Assembly. 
1921-23. Lite member, St. John Ambulance 
Association and Chairman, District Centre 
at Hissar. Address : Hissar (Punjab). 

BHATE, GOVIND CHIMNAJI, M.A. (Bom.), 
b. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educ: Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusson College, 
Poona, from 1895. Publications: Principles 
of Economics, Distant Travels, Lectures on 
Sociology, Carlyle, Three Philosophers, Philo¬ 
sophy of the Fine Arts. (All in Marathi.) 
Speeches and Essays (in English) ; Kant and 
Shankaracharya (in Marathi). Address: 
Mahad, District, Kolaba. 

BHAVNAGAR, H. n. Maharaja Krishna 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja of ; b. 19th May 
1912, 8. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtasinhji, K.C.S.I., July 
1919. Educ.: Harrow, Englsnd. Address: 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H. H. Nawab Sultan Jahan 
Begam, Ruler-mother of, G.C.S.l. (1910) ; 
G.C.I.E., (1904) ; G.B.E. (J918) ; C.1.(1911). 
b. 9t.ii July. 1858. Was a Ruling Princess of 
India and Nawab Begam of Bhopal, 1901-26 ; 
(abdicated in favour of her son) ; m. 1874, 
Ahmad Ali Khan, a member of a distinguished 
Afghan family of Jalalabad, Her only surviv¬ 
ing issue is a son, Lt.-Col. Sikandar Saulat, 
lftakharul-mulk, Nawab, Sir, Haji Mohammed 
Hamidullah Khan Bahadur, B.A., G.C.I.E. 
C.S.I., C.V.O. (now H.H the Ruler of Bhopal). 
Address : Bhopal, Central India. 

BHOPAL, H. H. Sikander Saulat Nawab 
Iptikharul-Mulk Mohammad Hamidullah 
Khan, Nawab of, C.S.I. (1921); C.V.O. (1922). 
b. 9th Dec., 1894 ; is the Ruler of the second 
most important Mohammadan State of India. 
m. 1905 Her Highness Maimoona Sultan Shah 
Banoo Begam Sahiba ; succeeded in 1926 
mother, Her Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan 
Begam. G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.I., G.B.E. Has 
three daughters the eldest of whom Nawab 
Gouhar-e-Taj-Abida Sultan Begam is the 
heiress-presumptive. Address: Bhopal, 
Central India, 
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BHORE, Joseph William, C.B.E. (1920), 
C.I.E. (1923), I.C.S., Secretary to Govt, of 
India, Dept, of Education, Health and 
Land Records (on deputation with the 
Statutory Commission on Indian Re¬ 
forms, 1928) b. 6th April 1878. in. to 
Margaret Wilkie Stott, M.B., Ch. B. (St. 
Andrews), M.B.E. Edur.; Deccan College 
Poona and University College, London. Under 
.Secretary, Government of Madras, 1910; 
Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919; 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1919: Secre¬ 
tary to the Hiah Commsr. for India, London, 
1920; Ag. High Commsr. for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923 Secretarv to 
Government of India, Department of Educa¬ 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924: and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November. 1926 
July 1927. Address : 6, Hastings Road, New 
Delhi, and C/o The National Bank of India, 
Madras. 

BHUTTO, Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz, 
O.B.E. (1919); K.I.H., (1924) ; C.I.E., (1925), Kt. 
(1930); President, District Local Board 
and M.L.O., Bombay Council; Chairman, 
Cooperative Bank, District Larkana; 
First Class Special Magte. and Chairman, 
Bombay Provincial Committee; Zamindar, 
Landlord and President, Sind Mahomedan 
Association, b. 1 March 1888. Ed uc. 
Sind Madrcssah and St. Patrick High School, 
Karachi. Address : Bhutto Colony, Larkana 

BIKANER, Maharajah of, Major-General 

H. H. Maharajadhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Narendra Shiromani Maharajah Sri Sir 
Ganga Singhji Bahadur, G.C.S.I., cr. 1911 ; 
G.C.I.E., cr. 1907 ; K.C.S.I., cr. 1904 ; K.C. 

I. E., cr. 1901; G.C.V.O., cr. 1919, G.B.E., 
(Military Division), 1921 ; K.C.B.. cr. 1918 ; 
A.-D.-C.; Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, cr. 1918 ; Hon. LL.D., Cambridge 
and Edinburgh; Donat of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England ; son of 
Maharaj Sri Lall Singhji Bahadur and adopted 
son of his own elder brother His late Highness 
Maharajah Sri Dungar Singhji Bahadur; 
born 3 October 1880 ; educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, m. 1897 : is one of the Ruling 
Princes of India (succeeded 31st August 1887. 
and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. Two 
sons, one daughter, one grandson, one 
grand-daughter. Invested with full 
ruling powers, 1898, granted Hon. Commis¬ 
sion of Major in the British Army, 1900, and 
attached to 2nd Bengal Lancers; promoted 
Lt.-Col., 1909; Col., 1910; Major-General,1917; 
served with British Army in China in command 
of Bikaner Camel Corps, 1901, (medal, des¬ 
patches, K.C.I.E.); served European War, 
1914-15 in France and In Egypt (despatches 
France and Egypt, K.C.B.), Major-General, 
1914; Bronze Star Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Nile G.B.E. (Military Division). Award, 
ed gold medal (1st Class) of Kaiser-i-Hind for 
public service in India during Great Famine 
of 1890-1900 ; attended the Coronation of 
King Edward VII, 1902, and of King George 
V, 1011 ; Hon. A.-D.-C. to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1902 ; A.-D.-C. to H. I. M. 
the King Emperor since 1910. Was selected 
as one of the three Representatives of India 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, 
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1917. Received the Freedom of the Cities 
of London, Edinburgh, Manchester and 
Bristol. Was selected again as one of the 
two Representatives of India at the Im¬ 
perial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference, 
<919. Elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, 1921, and re-elected in 1922 
and continued as such in 1923 and 1924. 
Represented the Ruling Princes of India for 
the third time at the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, 1924. Is a Patron of the Benares 
Hindu University and Sri Bharat Dharm 
Maharnandal, Benares, a Vice-President 
of the East India Association, London; 
the Royal Colonial Institute, London ; the 
Indian Gymkhana Club, London; the Indian 
Army Temperance Association, Simla; 
a member of the General Council of 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and of the Managing 
Committee, Mayo College ; General Council, 
Daly Coll., Indore; the first. Member of the 
Indian Red Cross Society ; the Benares Hindu 
University Court. Is a Freemason, Past 
Masterof Lodge“Rajputana,”Abu;a past Dy. 
Dist.Grand Master of the Dist. Grand Lodge, 
Bombay ; Founder and Scribe E of the Royal 
Arch Chapter " Sir Ganga Singh,** Abu: 
holds the rank of the Past District Grand 
Scribe Nehemiah in the Dist. Grand Chapter 
of Bombay; Mem. of Royal Arch Chapter 
Ajmer and the Phulkian Lodge, Patiala 
Heir-Apparent: Captain Maharaj Kumar Sr 
Sadul Singhji Bahadur, C.V.O., b. 7 Septem 
her 1902, second son Maharaj Sri BIjey Singhji 
Bahadur, b. 29 March 1909. Grandson 
Bhanwarji Sri Kami Singhji Bahadur, 6. 
21 April 1924. Address: Bikaner, 

Rajputana. 

BILIMORIA, ARDASHIR JAMSETJEE, B.A., 
b. 18 September 1864. Educ. : Chandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College,Bombay. 
Joined Messrs. Tata, in 1884. Retired 
1921. Address : C/o Dr. Modi, Cooperage, Fott 
Bombay. 

BILLIMOltIA, Sir Shapoorjee Bomonjee, 
Kt. (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of S. B. Billimoria & Co., Accountants 
and Auditors, b. 27 July 1877. in. Jerbai, d. 
of Bhicaji N. Dalai (1906). Educ. St. Xavier’s 
College. Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
Member, Auditors’ Council, Bombay, Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice-President, Indian Merchants, 
Chamber, 1926-27 ; President, Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern¬ 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28. President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britian, 1928-29. Ad¬ 
dress: 13, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

BINNING, Sir Arthur William, Kt. (1916) 
Merchant in Rangoon, b. 5 August 1861* 
s. of Robert Binning. Glasgow; unmarried’ 
Educ: Glasgow Academy. Address : Rangoon’ 

BINNING, Douglas Blyth, M.A., LL.B. 
Barrister, b. 29 Nov. 1869. m. Miss Berne. 
Educ. : Glasgow Academy, Glasgow and 
Cambridge Universities. Practised in the 
Bombay High Court for 32years. Publications 
“The Little Hill Station” and numerous 
articles. Address: High Court, Boiqbay. 
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BIRDWOOD, FIELD-MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM 
Riddell, G.C.S.I. (1930), G.C.B., 1923; 1st 
Bt., cr. 1919; G.C.M.G., cr. 1919 ; K.C.B., 
cr. 1917; K.C.S.I., cr. 1915; K.C.M.G., cr. 
1914; C.B., 1911; A.D.C. General; C.I.E., 
1908; D.S.O., 1908; Commander-in-Chief, 

India, 1925 ; Member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General; and Member of the 
Council of State, 1925, b. 13 Sept 1865 ; e. 
surv. 8. of late H. M. Birdwood, C.S.I., J.P. 
M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), late Judge of High 
Court and Member of Council, Bombay ; 
J.C.S.; m. 1894, Jennette Hope Gonville, ed. 
of Col. Sir B. P. Bromliead, C.B., 4tli Bart,., 
of Thurlby Hall, Lincoln. Educ. : Clifton 
College; R.M.C. Sandhurst. Lieut., 4th 
Batt. Royal Scots Fusiliers, 1883; 12th 
Lancers, 1885 ; 11th Bengal Lancers, 1886 ; 
Gen., 1917; Field-Marshal, 1925; Adjutant, 
XI Bengal Lancers, 1889-1893 and Viceroy’* 
Bodyguard, 1893; Brig. Major, S. Africa, 
1899; D.A.A.G., S. Africa, 1900; Military 
Secretary to Com.-in-Chief, S. Africa (Lord 
Kitchener), 1902; A.M.S. and Persian Inter¬ 
preter to Com-in-Chief, India, 1902 ; A.A.G 
Headquarters, India, 1904; Military Secre¬ 
tary to Com-in-Chief, India, 1905 ; Brigade 
Commander, 1909 ; Quarter-Master-General in 
India, 1912 ; Secy, to Govt, of India, Army. 
Depfcfc. and Member of Governor-General’s 

Legislative Council, 1912-14 ; G.O.C. Austra¬ 
lian Imperial Force, 1915-20 ; A.D.C. to the 
King, 1906-11 ; A.D.C. General to the King, 
1917-22; served Hazara, 1891 (medal with 
clasp); Isazai, 1892 ; N.-W. Frontier, India. 
1897-98 (medal, two clasps); Tirah, 1897-98 
(despatches, clasp); 8. Africa, 1899-1902 
(severely wounded), despatches 5 times 
brevets of Major and Lieut-Col., Queen’s 
Medal, 6 clasps, King’s medal, two clasps, 
Chief Staff Officer, Mohmand Expedition, 
1908 (despatches, medal and clasp, 1). S. 0.); 
served in command of detached landing 
of Australian and New Zealand Army Corps 
above Gaba, Tepe, European War, 1914-18 
(wounded, depatches, Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force and 
Commender, Dardanelles Army, 1915-16, 
Commandant, Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps and Australian Forces, France, 
commanded, 5th Army, 1916-18; Rising 
Sun of Japan ; Tower and Sword and Order of 
Airz of Portugal; Grand Officer of the Legion 
of Honour, Croix de Guerre: Grand Officer 
of the Crown, Belgium; Croix de Guerre 
(Belgium); Colonel, 12th Lancers, 1920; 
Probyn’s Horse, 1924; 6th Gurkhas, 1926 ; 
Colonel-in-Chief, 1st New Zealand Mounted 
Rifles (Canterbury Yeomanry Cavalry) 1926 ; 
Field Marshal Commonwealth of Australia 
Millitary Forces, 1926; LL.D., Cambridge, 
1919 ; LL.D., Melbourne (Victoria) and Syduey 
(N.S.W.), 1920; Fellow, Royal Colonial Ins¬ 
titute, Acting Commander-in-Chief, India, 
1924; General Officer Commanding-in-Chief: 
Northern Command, November 1920-24, Heir 
Captain Christopher Bromhead Birdwood, 
Probyn’a Horse. Address .-Simla and Delhi. 

BISWAS, Charu Chandra, y.s. of late Asutosh 
Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 Parganas 
M.A., B.L., Advocate, Calcutta High Court! 

6. April 21, 1888. m. Sm. Suhashini Biswas 
d, of tyr. S. C. tyallik. J yduc.: Rtydu ^clpol, 


Presidency College, Ripon Law College. En¬ 
rolled Vakil, High Court, April 18, 1910; 
Advocate, November, 1924 ; Ordinary Fellow, 
Calcutta University, and Member of the Syn¬ 
dicate, 1917-22, again from 1926, member of 
Dacca Board of Secondary Education, 1921- 
22, again 1928-29; Professor, University Law 
College, 1913-21; Commissioner, Calcutta 
Corporation, 1921-24, and again Councillor, 
Calcutta Corporation since 1925; Member, 
Calcutta Improvement Trust, since 1926; 
Secy., Bhowanipore Ratepayers’ Association, 
Founder Secy., South Suburban College, 
1916-21; Secy., South Suburban School; 
Main and Branch, and Sir Romesh Mitter 
Girls’ School: Member of Governing Bodies of 
University Law College, Ripon College, Asu- 
tnsh College ; Member of Committee of Indian 
Association ; was member of Council and for a 
short time Secretary, National Liberal League 
Bengal. Unsuccessfully contested in Liberal 
interests once for Indian Legislative Assembly 
(1920), and twice for Bengal Legls. Council 
(1924 and 1926), from Calcutta constituencies. 
Address : 58, Puddopukur Road, Bhowanipore, 
Calcutta. 

BLAIR, Andrew James Fraser, Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, L912; 
late Editor and Managing Director, The 
Empire, Commerce, The Empire Gazette 
(daily and weekly newspapers published in 
Calcutta); b. Dingwall, Ross-shlrc, 30 Sep¬ 
tember, 1872; y. s. of late Andrew Blair 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Ann Campbell, d. of late Thomas Duff, Glas¬ 
gow m. 1900, Constance, e. d. of Thomas 
Ibbotson ; ono s. one d. Educ.: Glasgow High 
School. Engaged in journalism, sinco 1890. 
Retired as Asst. Editor, The Statesman. 
1930. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BLATTER, The Rev. Ethelbert, S. J., 
Ph. D. b. 15 Dec. 1877. Educ. in Swit¬ 
zerland, Austria, Holland, France, England. 
Joined the Society of Jesus in 1896; 
Professor of Botany, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, since 1903; Principal of the 
same College from 1919-1924; Fellow and 
Syndic, of the Bombay University since 1919. 
Publications : Bibliography of Indian Botany ; 
The Ferns of Bombay ; Natural Orders in 
Botany ; The Palms of British India and 
Ceylon ; The Flora of Aden ; The Flora of the 
Indian Desert; Flora Arabica; Flowering 
Season and Climate; Contributions to the 
l ( ’lora of Bahvrhlstan, Bionomie der Palmen- 
der Alten Welt; Revision of the Bombay 
Flora ; Flora of the Indus Delta ; Beautiful 
Flowers of Kashmir ; numerous botanical 
papers in English and German Scientific 
Journals. Address: Panchgard. 


BLENKINS0P, Edward Robert Kate, 
C.I.E. (1911) ; Settlement Commissioner, 
Jaipur, 1923. b. 15 May 1871; s. of Col. 
Blenkinsop ; m. Florence Edith, d. of late 
Sir Stanley Igmay, K.C.S.I., three 9 . Educ,, 
St. Paul’8 School; Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.S., 1890 ; Settlement Office, 
1897; Deputy Commissioner, 1902; Kaiser-i- 
Hind Medal, 1903; Commissioner of Excise, 
1906; Chief Oecretary to Chief Commissioner, 
1912-13. Commissioner, 1916. Addrest: 
Jajpur, $ajput»iw r 
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BLUNT, Leslie, Solicitor. b. 29 Dec. 1876. m. 
Kathleen, 2nd d. of the late Dr. Thornton of 
Margate. Educ.: Rugby. Senior partner in 
Craigie Blunt and Caroe. Address: 50, 
Pedder Road, Bombay. 

BOAG, George Townsend, M. A. (Cambridge), 
C.I.E. (1928), I.C.S. Collector and District 
Magistrate, West Godavari, b. November 12, 
1884. Educ.: Westminster (1897 to 1903) and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907). 
Passed into the I.C.S. in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BOILEAU, Colonel Commandant Guy 
Hamilton, C.B. (1919),C.M.G.(1917); D.S.O., 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergusson). 
Educ. Christ's Hospital, R.M.A.. Woolwich. 
Active Service W. Africa, 1892; Chitral Relief, 
1895 ; China, 1899; Great War France, 1914- 
19; Afghan War, 1919. Address: Quetta. 

BOLTON, Sir Horatio Norman, B.A. K.C.I.E. 
(1920); C.S.I. (1918) C.I.E. (1916) ; Chief 
Commissioner, N. W. F. Province, b. 1 
Feb. 1875. m. Ethel Frances, d. of the late 
Captain James Charles Henry Mansfield of 
Castle Wray Co., Donegal. Educ: at Rossall 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Appointed 
to I.C. S., 1897 ; Assistant Commr., Punjab 
and N. W. F. P. from 1898 ; Dy. Commr. 
Dera Ismail Khan 1904 ; Dy. Commissioner, 
Peshwar. 1912-1919 ; Rev. Commr. N. W. F.P. 
1920; Chief Commr. N. W. F. P. 1923. 
Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

BOMBAY, Bishop OF, Sco Acland, Rt. Rev. 
Richard Dyke. 

BOSE, Sir Bipin Krishna, K.C.I.E. (1920), 
Kt. cr. 1907 : C.I.E., 1898 ; M. A.; Advocate 
in the Central Provinces and Vice-Chancellor 
of the Nagpur University. Vice-Chancellor, 
Nagpur University, b. 1851, Address : 
Nagpur, C. P. 

BOSE, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt. cr. 1917; 

C. I.E., 1903; C.S.T., 1911; M.A. (Cantab.), 

D. Sc. (Loud.); LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Founder Director of Boso Research Institute ; 
b. 30 Nov. 1858; Educ.: Calcutta; Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907,1914 and 1919, Published ser ies of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno¬ 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society.) Member, 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. Publications: Response 
in the Living and Non-living; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 

I and II; Life Movements in Plants, Vois. 
Ill and IV ; The Ascent of Sap ; The Physio¬ 
logy of Photosynthesis. Address: Bose Insti¬ 
tute, Calcutta. 

BOSE, Sir Kailas Ohunder, Rai Bahadur, 
Kt. cr. 1910, O.I.E., 1910; Kaiser-i-Hind, 
1909; O.B.E. b. Deer. 20, 1850. Educ . Cal¬ 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
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Congress: Fellow, R. Institute of Publio 
Health; Member, British Medieal Associa¬ 
tion ; ex-Member M the Corporation of Cal¬ 
cutta and Hon. Presidency Magistrate; con¬ 
nected with many literary and scientific so¬ 
cieties of India and England and most of his 
contributions to the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced in the English and American 
Press. 2nd $. of late Babu Madhusan Basu. 
Address: 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 
BRADFIELD, Ernest William Charles, 
Lieut.-Colonel, M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., O.B.E. 
(1918); C.I.E. (1928). b. May 28, 1880. 
m. Margaret Annie Barnard. Educ : King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham; St. Mary’s 
Hospital and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. Address: Madras. 

BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh, Kt., cr. 1917; 
Senior Partner, Gillanrters, Arbuthnot & Co.; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council: 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters. 
b. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, 1st Bt. Educ,: Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address: 
Gillander House, Calcutta. 

BRAYNE, ALBERT FREDERIC LUCAS, M.A. 
(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. 1923, Indian 
Civil Service, Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance, b. 1 April 1884, w. 1909 Mary, e. d. 
of James Thomson, M.D. Irvine, Ayrshire. 
Educ.: Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint¬ 
ed I.C.S., Bombay, 1908 ; Assistant Collector, 
Satara, 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments 1910-20. 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inch cape Committee 
on Retrenchment. Financial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923-24; Offg. Secretary, 
Finance Department 1926-27; also Army 
Department, 1928. Address : Finance Depart¬ 
ment, Government of India. 

| BRAYNE, Frank Lugard, M.C. (J918), 

1 Deputy Commissioner, Jhclum Punjab, b. 
Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris Goodcve Goble, 1920. 
Educ: Monkton Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., 1905; Mili¬ 
tary Service, France, Palestine etc; 1912-1915. 
Publications : Village Uplift in India (1928); 
Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford Univ. 
Press); The Remaking of Village- India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929. (Oxford Univ. Press.) Address : Jhelum 
Punjab and Great Ryburgh, Norfolk. 

BRAY SHAY, MAURICE WILLIAM, M.SC., 
(Leeds). A.B. Inst. C.E., Member, Railway 
Board, b. 7 March 1883. Educ.: Ripon 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni¬ 
versity, 1900-1903. Training in Royal Dock¬ 
yard Chatham, 1903-5; Apptd. Asstt. Engi¬ 
neer, Indian P.W.D. (Railways) 1905; Asst. 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, 1905-09; 
Assistant and Executive Engineer under Sir 
Robert Gales on the construction of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1909-16; Assistant 
Agent, North-Western Railwav. 1915-17 
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Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, I 
1917-28 * Assistant Secretary and Deputy 
Director, Railway Board 1918-24 ; Dy. Agent, 
B. B. & C. I. Railway, 1924. Member (acting), 
Railway Board, 1929. Address : Delhi & Simla. 

BROWN, The Rev. Arthur Finest, M. A. 

' (Cantab.), B.So. (London), C.I.E. (1926) 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist), b. 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War¬ 
wickshire in 1908. Educ.: Stationer’s Com¬ 
pany’s School, London; Kingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901). Trinity Hall, Cambridge) 
(Scholar). Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1905 ; becamo Principal 
in 1917; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921: General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal, 1924-29. Publi¬ 
cation. Translation from Bengali of “The 
Cage of Gold *’ by Sita Devi. Address: 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B. N. Ry. 


BROWNE, Denis Robert Howe, O.B.E. 
(1919), A.1C.C. (bond.), M.T.E. (fnd.), I.S.E., 
Chief Engineer and Secretory to Government 
Public. Works Dept., Bombay b. 19 Dec. 
1879. Educ: Malvern Coll., and King’s 
Coll., London. Was with British Westing 
house Elee. and Manufacturing Co. in C.S.A. 
and England, 1901-02 ; appointed to Indian 
Public Works Department, Oct. 1903 ; served 
as Asstt. Engineer and Executivo Engineer in 
various districts in Bombay Presidency and 
Sind ; on famine duty in United Provinces, 
1913; Under-Secretary to Govt., P.W.D., 
Bombay, 1915 ; joined I.A.R.O., Aug. 1916 ; 
Mesopotamia, Sept. 1916 to June 1919 ; 
Asst. Director of Irrigation, M.E.F. and Lt.- 
Colonel, attached R. E.; Executive Engineer, 
•Karachi, 1920-21; Superintending Engineer, 
Bombay Dev. Directorate, 1922-24; Su¬ 
perintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation, 
1924-25; Chief Engineer, Roads and Build¬ 
ings, and Joint Secretory to Government, 
P.W.D., Dec. 1926; Secretory to Government. 
March 1929. Publications. Bombay P.W.I). 
Technical papers, 1913-11. Address: Public 
Works Department, Secretariat, Bombay. 


BUCK, Silt Edward John, O.B.E. (1018); 
C.B.E.. (1918) Kt. (June 1929) Router’s Agent, 
with Government of India and Member, 
Associated Press of India ; late Vice-Chairman. 
Alliance Bank of Simla ; Director, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman Institute (India), 
and Borooah Timber Co. b. 1862; in. Annie 
Margaret, d. of late General Sir R. M. Jennings, 
K.C.B., Educ: St. John's College, Hurstpier- 
point. Was in business in Australia. Assis¬ 
tant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years. Hon. Sec., 
Executive Committee “Our Day” in India 
1917-28. Publication: “Simla, Past and, 
Present” (two Editions) Address: North- 
bank, Simla. 


BUCKLAND, Sir Phillip Lindsay, Kt., cr, 
1926: The Hon. Mr. Justice Buckland, Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta, since 1919. Educ. : Eton 


and New College, Oxford, m. Mary, d. of 
Livingstone Barday. Called to the Bar Inner 
Temple, 1890. Practised in High Court, Cal¬ 
cutta, Publication: Text Book on the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913. Address : Bengal Club 
Calcutta. 


BUNBUltY, Evelyn James, B.A. (Oxon.); 
M.C., J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate, 
General Manager, Messrs. Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell & Co., Ltd., Bombay, b. 31 Oct, 
1888, m. 11 Oct. 1928. Educ.: The Oratory 
School, Queen’s College, Oxford, and Caen 
TJniv., France. Joined Forbes, Forbes Camp- 
bell <fe Co., Ltd. and earne to Bombay in 1912 ; 
served with Grenadier Guards in 19L7 and 
1918 in France and Germany. Address: 
Mount Ida, Oumballa Hill, Bombay. 


BUNDI, H. H. Maharao Raja, Sir Raghubir 
Singhji Bahadur, G.O.S.I., 1919; K.C.S.I., 
cr. 1897, G.C.I.E. cr. 1900, G.C.V.O. cr. 
1911; b. 26 Sept. 1869. S. 1889. Address: 
Bundi, Rajputana. 


BURDWAN, Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, 
Maharajadiiiraja Bahadur of, G.C.I.E.; 
cr. 1924, K.C.S.I., cr. 1911; K.C.T.E., cr. 1909 : 
I.O.M., cr. 1909 ; F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.T., 
F.N.B.A., M.lt.A.S.; Hon. LL.I). Camb. 
and Edin. 1926. b. 19 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal¬ 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 ; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
installed in independent charge of zemindari, 
1903; management in intervening years 
carried on by his father, the late Raja Bun 
Bihari Kapur; two s. two d. Burdwan 
(the Senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemindaris. Has travelled 
much in India ; made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906 
when he was received by King Edward ; a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
3 2, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907-18 ; temp 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council, 
1918; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun¬ 
cil, 1919-24; Vice-President, Bengal Execu¬ 
tive Council from March 1922 to April 
1924; Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924; Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 ; a nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926 ; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V; Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri- 
Hortlcultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912; President of the British India*' 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 1925 
to 1927 ; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal¬ 
cutta since 1914; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
(King-Emperor George V. and Queen Empress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12; 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulanc; 
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Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit¬ 
tees during the War. Publications: Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour); Meditations; 
etc. Heir: Maharajadliiraja Kumar Sahcb if day 
Chand Mahtab, B.A., Dcwani Raj of the 
Burdwan Raj since 1927, Private Secretary to 
the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur at the I mperial 
Conference, Loudon, 1926. b. 14 July 1905 
Address: The Palace, Burdwan; Bijay 

Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta; The Retreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal; Rosebank, Darjeeling; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U.P., etc. 

BURLEY, Dr. George William, Wh. Ex., 
1906; B.Sc. (Engineering) (London), 1921 ; 
D. Sc. (London), 1927; M. I. Meeh E., 1923 ; 
M.I.E., 1923; M.A.S. Meeh. E., 1926, Ag. 
Principal and Secretary and Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute, Matunga, Bombay, b. 1885. 
m. Ella Elizabeth, e.d., Harry Turton. Educ.: 
Sheffield University College and Sheffield 
University (Applied Scienco Department) 
Asstt. Engineer, Yorkshire Electric Power Co., 
Engineering Research Student, Sheffield Uni 
versity; Lecturer in Engineering and Head of 
Machine Tool and Cutting Tool Research De- 

S artments ; Sheffield University ; Technical 
lanager, Guy Motors, Wolverhampton ; and 
Lecturer in Electrical Engineering, Wolverham¬ 
pton Technical College. Publications : {Books) 
Lathes: their Construction and Operation; 
The Testing of Machine Tools ; Machine and 
Pitting Shop Practice; Principles and Prac¬ 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers): 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists ; 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers; and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India) Technical 
Article: Upwards of 200 on various Engi¬ 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address: 
V. J. T. Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 


BURT, Bryce Chudleigii, M.B.E., B. Sc. 
(London), I.A.S., Agricultural Expert, Im¬ 
perial Council of Agricultural Research, b. 
April 29, 1881. m. 1906. Educ. Univ. Coll., 
London, Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool Univer¬ 
sity, 1902-4; Trinidad, British West Indies, 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1908 ; Dy. Director of Agri¬ 
culture, United Provinces 1908-21 ; Director of 
Industries, United Provinces (in addition) 
1912-15. Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 1921-28; Director of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1928-29. Address : Gorton 
Castle, Simla ; and Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi. 

BURRELL, Percy Saville, M.A., C.I.E., 
Indian Educational Service, Prof, of Philo¬ 
sophy, Allahabad University, b. 11 Dec. 1871, 
m. Ethel Marion Jane Bilton. Educ.: Leeds 
Grammar School and Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Assistant Master in various English 
schools. Appointed to the Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service in 1904 and held the posts of 


Headmaster, Inspector of Schools, Principal 
of Queen’s College, Benares, Asstt. Direc¬ 
tor of Public Instruction, U. P., Prof, of 
Philosophy, University of Allahabad. 
Publications : Articles on Plato’s Republic in 
Mind. Address : C/o Messrs. Thos. Cook and 
Son, Berkeley Street, W. 1. 


butler, His Excellency Sir Montagu, K.C. 
S.I., C.B., C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., M.A., I.C.S.. 
Governor of Central Provinces (1926). b. 
19 May 1873. m. Ann, d. of the late Dr, 
George Smith, C.I.E., Educ. at Haileybury 
and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, Fellow 1895, 
Hon. Fellow 1925. Served in the Punjab as 
Asstt. Commr. 1896, junr. sec. to Fin. Commr. 
Nov. 1900, Asstt. Settl. Officer, 1902; Settl. 
Officer, Kotah State, 1904 : special duty under 
For. Dept., 1908; ditto under Financial 
Dept., 1909 ; Deputy Commr. Lahore district,? 
1909 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India (Home Dept.), 
1911 ; special duty as Jt. Sec. to Royal Commn. 
on the Public Services in India, 1912-15 ; 
Deputy Commr, Attock District, 1915-19; 
ditto Lahore District, 1919. President, Punjab 
Legis. Council, 1921; Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1922. President, Council of State, 1924. 
Address : Governor’s Camp, C.P. 


BYRAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY, Sir, Kt. 
(1928) eldest son of Rustomjee Byramjea 
Jeejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsette, b. 28th Feb. 1881. m. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Bart., Educ.: 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay. 
J. P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte. 1908-1915, 
Delegate Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924), 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914, Member, Board of Film Censors 
from 1924, Member, Govt, of India Commit¬ 
tee for Conditional Release of Prisoners 1924, 
Chairman, Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Parsi Cha¬ 
ritable Institution and 32nd Bombay Parsi 
Pioneers Boy Scouts and Hon. Treasurer, 
Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners' Aid 
Society. Donated a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Children, 
it being the first of its kind In India. Sheriff. 
Bombay for 1927. Address The Cliff, Ridge 
Road, Bombay. 


BYFRT, Albert Henry, Special Correspondent 
for Times of India and Times in Delhi, 
Simla, b. 18 March 1881. m. Dorothy 
Muriel, only d. of Mr. and Mrs, Stafford 
Thorne, Kingston-on-Thames. Educ: Mor¬ 
gan’s, Bridgwater. Articled to editor, Baih 
Chronicle , and afterwards went to Surrey 

Advertiser. Joined editorial staff of Times of 
India 11 June 1904 : Assistant Editor 1911, 
Correspondent at Government of India head¬ 
quarters since 1923, Acting Editor October 
1926-February 1927. Address: Imperial 
Delhi Gymkhana Club, and United Service 
Club, Simla. 
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CAIRNS, James, O.B.E. (1919), J.P., M.A., 

M.B., Ch.B. (Glas.), D.P.H. (Carab.), Chief 
Medical Officer, North Western Railway. 
b. 12th July 1885. Educ.: University of 
Glasgow. House Surgeon, House Physician, 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary and Victoria Infirm¬ 
ary, Glasgow ; Asst, to Professor of Anatomy, 
Glasgow University; Resident Physician, 
Ruchell and Knights wood Hospitals, Glas- 

S ow ; Sanitary Officer, 34th General Hospital; 
[ajor R.A.M.C. (Temp.); Dy. Assistant 
Director, Medical Services (Sanitary), 8th 
Lucknow Division; Senior Assistant Health 
Officer, Bombay Municipality; Principal 
Medical and Health Officer. G.I.P. Railway 
and Major, Auxiliary Force Medical Corps. 
Address: C/o The Agent, North-Western 
Railway, Headquarters Office, Empress Road. 
Lahore. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop of, Most Rev. Foss West- 
COTT, D. D. b. 23 October 1863. s. of the 
Rt. Rev. B. F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Educ.: Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro¬ 
politan in India, 1919. Address: Calcutta. 

CALVERT, HUBERT, B.So. (Lond.), G.I.E. 
(1925), I.C.S. b. 30 Nov. 1875. m. Oclanis, a. 
of late Edward O’Brien, I.C.S. Educ. Univ. 
Coll, and St. Thomas’ Hospital, London and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. 
1897; arrived India 1898; Asstt. lommr. and 
Deputy Commr. Special Duty in Western 
Thibet, 1906; Registrar, Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties 1916 to 1925 ; Member, Legislative As¬ 
sembly 1923-26; Member, Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, 1926-1928; Commissioner, Rawal¬ 
pindi Division. Chairman, Committee on 
Co-operation in Burma, 1928-29. Financial 
Commissioner, Development, Punjab 1929. 
Publications’: Laws and Principles of Co¬ 
operation (2nd Ed. 1921); The Wealth and 
Welfare of the Punjab (1922); Co-operative 
Consolidation of Holdings in the Punjab 
(Agric. Jour, of India); Progress in the 
Consolidation of Holdings in the Punjab 
(Progs. Indian Economic Assn. 
Agricultural Co-operation in India, and 
The Higher Finance of Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tion in India (International Review of 
Agricultural Econiomics); Agricultural 
Co-operation in the Punjab ; The Reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Punjab; The Size and Distri¬ 
bution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab; 
pamphlets and various articles on 
economic subjects i n the Bengal 
Economic Journal, Indian Journal oi Eco¬ 
nomics, Bom bay Co-operative Quarterly, etc. 
Address: Civil Secretariat, Lahore, Punjab. 

CAMPBELL, The Hon. Mr. Justice Archibald. 
B.A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore, b, 
18 Jan. 1877. ro.to Violet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.I., Lt.-Governor 
of Bengal. Educ: Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. (Punjab) 1901; 
Asstt. Commr., Registrar, Chief Court, 1912; 
Offg. Dist. and Sessions Judge 1918; Addl. 
Judge, High Court 1921 ; Permanent Judge 
1925. Addrm : Lahore. 


CAREY, Sir Willoughby Langer, Kt. 
(1924); Senior Partner, Carey and Daniel for¬ 
merly Senior Resident Partner, Bird A Co. 
and F. W. Heilgcrs & Co. b. 12 Oct. 1875. m. 
Elizabeth Georgina Nott (nee Black ie), 
Educ. Wellington College. Came to India,. 
1901 : Vice-President, Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, 1922; President, 1923; Bengal 
Legis. Council, 1920-24 ; Panel of Dy. Presi¬ 
dents, 1923-24; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1924; 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, 1922-24; 
President, 1924 ; Calcutta, Trustee of Victoria 
Memorial and Racial Distinctions Committee,, 
1922; Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924-25. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CAROE, Cecil Niels, B.A. (Oxon.), Solicitor, b. 
23 Aug. 1878. Educ.: Private and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Address: Pedder Road, 
Bombay. 

CARR, Sir Hubert Winch, Kt. (1925); 
Managing Director, Balmer Lawrie & Co., 
Ltd. b. 1877. m. to Evelyn Margaret Bruce, 
elder d. of Herbert Johnston, Esq., W. S. 
Edinburgh. Educ: The Abbey, Beckenham, 
Kent. Tea-planting in Assam, 1898-1901. 
thereafter joined Balmer Lawrie & Co., Cal¬ 
cutta ; became senior resident partner, 1916; 
Pres, of European Association, 1922-25. 
Address: 7, Alipore Park, Calcutta. 

CASSELS.Lieut.-General Sir Robert Archi¬ 
bald, K.C.D., (1927), C.S.I., D.S.O. A.D.C. 
Adjutant General, Army Headquarters 
(1928). b. 15 March 1876. m. Miss F. E. 
Jackson (1904) Served in the European war, 
including Egypt and Mesopotamia. Com¬ 
manded Peshawar District, 1923-1927. Address: 
Army Headquarters., Delhi and Simla. 

CATER, Alexander Norman Ley, C.I.E. 
(1930); Agent to the Governor General in 
Madras States, b. 15 Jan. 1880. Educ: 
Wellington tCollege, Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Entered I.C.S. 1904. Address: 
The Residency, Trivandrum. 

CATRY, Dr. Hector, O. C., Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, since March 1928. b. 1889, 
Belgium. Educ.: Seraphic School, Bruges. 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914 ; came to India, 1920. 
Address : 1, Lawrence ltoad, Lahore. 

CAUMONT, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Fortunatus 
Henry, D.D., O.S.F.C., 1st R.C. Bishop of 
Ajmer, since 1913. b. Tours, 10 Dec. 1871. 
Educ.: Tours. Took his vows, 1890 ; priest. 
1896; joined Mission of Rajputana 1897; 
Military Chaplain of Neemuch, 1900 and of 
Mhow 1901; Prefect Apostolic of the same 
Mission, 1903. Address t Bishop’s House, 
Ajmer. 

CJHAMAN LALL.Diw an,M.L.A..M ember,Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, since 1923.5.1892. Educ: at 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, Murree; Gordon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi; Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris. 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1910 ; finished 
bis Bar Final in 1914; took Honours Degree, 
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in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917; spent 1918-1919 touring England in 
connection with the Home Rule Deputation 
headed by Mr. Tilak ; was appointed General 
Editor of Coterie , a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature ; returned to India in 1920 ; 
joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt. Editor; founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920. Address: Lahore 
(Punjab). 

CHAMNEY, Lt.-Col. Henry, C.M.G., 1900; 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah. 
b. Shillelagh, co. Wicklow, to. 1st, 1907, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary Barncwall ( d . 1908); sister of 
18th Lord Trimlcston; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle. 
Bellingham, co. London. Educ.: Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900. 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden's Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary; 
joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah, 
Rajshahi, Bengal. 

CHANDA Kamini Kumar, M.A. (1886), B.L. M. 
L.A., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. b. Sept. 
1862. to. Chandraprabha Chaudhuri. 
Educ.: Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Formerly 
a member of the Assam Council and Governor- 
General's Council, Fellow, Calcutta University. 
Publications : Presidential Address, 1st Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906; Presidential Ad¬ 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, 1919; Presidential Address, 
All-India Postal and R. M. S. Conference, 
1924 ; Chairman, Reception Committee, Lite¬ 
rary Conference, 1914-1915 and 1928. Address: 
Silchar, Assam. 

CHARANJIT SINGH, SIRDAR j Chief of the 
Punjab ; Fellow, R. G. S. ; Member, Royal 
Society of Arts, member of Kapurthala 
ruling family; b. 1883 ; s. of Kanawa 
Sochet. Singb; Educ.: Jullunder, Chief 
College, Government College, Lahore. 
Member, Council of State, 1924. Address ; 
Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City ; Chadwick, j 
Simla W. 

CHARKHARI, H. H. Maharaja-dhiraj, 
sipahdar-ul-Mulk Maharaja arimardan 
Singh Ju Deo. Bahadur, b. Jan. 1903, S. 1920. 
Educ.: Mayo Coil., Ajmer; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATTERJEE, SIR ATUL CHANDRA, K.C.I.E., 
(1925). High Commissioner for India (1925). 
b . 24 Nov. 1874 to. (1) Vina Mookerjee 
(deceased) (2) Gladys M. Broughton, O.B.E., 

D. Sc. Educ.: Hare School and Presidency 
Coll. Calcutta, and King's Coll., Cambridge; 
Entered I.C. S., 1897; Served in U. P. Special 
inquiry into industries in U. P., 1907-08 ; 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P.. 1912- 
16 ; Revenue Sec., U. P. Govt., 1917-18; Ch. 
Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919 ; Govt, of India 
delegate to International Labour Confce., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 1924, 
1925*1926 and 1928 ; President, Internationa) | 
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Labour Conference, 1927 and to League of 
Nations Assembly, 1925; Representative of 
India on Governing Body, International 
Labour Office ; Vice-President of the Economic 
Consultative Committee of the League of Na* 
tions ; has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee since 1925; Member, Munitions 
and Industries Board, 1920; Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of 
Industries, 1921; Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in Charge of Industries and 
Labour; Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
1921-24. Publication: Note on the Industries 
of the United Provinces (1909). Address ; 
42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 

CHAUBAL, Sir Mahadev Bhasxar, K.C.I.E 
cr. 1917 ; C.SH., 1911; B. A., LL.B.; b. 15 
Sept. 1857; to. Anandibai, only d. of Para- 
shram S. Gupte, 1870. Educ. : Government 
High School, Poona ; Deccan College, Poona ; 
Assistant Master, Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay, 1879-83; Vakil, High Court, Bom¬ 
bay, 1883; Govt. Pleader, High Court, Bom¬ 
bay, 1906 ; Acting Puisne Judge, High Court 
Bombay, 1908; Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910-12 
and 1915-17; Member of the Public Services 
Commn., 1913-16; Chancellor, Indian 
Women's University, 1920; Vice-Chairman 
and Chairman, Deccan Education Society, 1927 
President of Commission to try Election peti¬ 
tions at Belgaum and Dharwar, 1924; 
to try election petitions at Sholapur and 
Ahmednagar, 1927. Address: 7, Finance 
Office Road. Poona. 

CHAUDHARI, Joges Chandra, B.A. (Oxon), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. b. 28 June 
1863. m. Sarasibala Devi, 3rd d. of Sir Surend- 
ranath Banerjea. Edwc.iKrishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal¬ 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923; 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927; 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address: 

3, Hastings Street, and "Devadwaiv 0 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 

GIIAUDHRT LAL CHAND, HON. LIEUTENANT 
The HoNiRAo Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., O.B.E., 
b. 1882. to. Shrimati Sushila Devi, belonging 
to a Sikh Jat. Family of Ferozepur Diet. 
Educ.: St. Stephen's College, Delhi. Joined 
Revenue Department, 1904 ; took LL.B. degree 
1912 and practised as lawyer at Rohtak; 
elected Vice-Chairman, District Board, 1914-17; 
elected Punjab Council, 1926; nomi¬ 
nated Council of State, 1922; Presdt., All-India 
Jat Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; hon. 
recruiting officer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government 1924); Revenue Member, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Rohtak. Address: Rohtak. 
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CHETTIAR, The Hon. Dew an Bahadur Sir S. 
11. M., Sin Annamalai Chetty, Banker and 
Member of the Council of State, b. 1881. Has 
been a member of Madras Legislative Council; 
Member of the Local Board of the Imperial 
Bank of India; Manager and founder of the 
■Sri Meenakshi group of institutions at Chidam¬ 
baram; Sri Minakshi College (2) Shri Mina- 
kshi Sanskrit College, (3) Shri Minakshi Tamil 
College, and (4) Shri Minakshi Oriental 
Training College; is a life member of the 
Senate of the University of Madras; is a 
member of the Nattukkottai Chetty Com¬ 
munity. Address: Natana Vilas, 38, Police 
Commr.'s Rd., Vepery, Madras. 

CHETTY, R. K. Shanmokham, B.A., B.L., 
lawyer and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
b. 17 Oct. 1892. Educ.: The Madras Christian 
College. Elected as a member of the Madras 
Legis. Council in 1920; was appointed 
Council Secretary to the Development Minister 
in 1922 ; in Oct. 1922 was deputed by the 
Madras Govt, to report about measures cf 
Temperance Reform in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly. Visited Eng¬ 
land in May It 24 as one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 
of India; visited Australia as Indian represen¬ 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire Par¬ 
liamentary Association in September 192G; 
was re-elected uncontested to Legis. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly; 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers' Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the'International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in June 
1928. Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva; was appointed a member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee. Ad¬ 
dress: “Hawarden,” Race Course, Coimba¬ 
tore. 

CHINOY, Sultan Meherally, J.P., and Hon. 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
firm of F.M. Chinoy Co., Ltd., b. 16th Febru¬ 
ary 1885, m. Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy Eb- 
rahim. Educ.: Bharda New High School and 
Elphinstone College. Founded the well-known 
firm of Automobile Distributors and Engi¬ 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Meher Buildings, Bandstand, Cliowpatty. 
Mainly responsible for the Wireless Indus¬ 
try in India; Director of the Indian Radio 
Telegraph Co., Ltd. and the Indian Broad¬ 
casting Co., Ltd. Address: Meher Manzil, 
Carmichael Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

CflINTAMANI, CHIRRAVOORI Yajneswara, 
Chief Editor of The Leader of Allahabad. 
b. 10 April 1880, m. Srimati Krishnavcnem- 
ma, Eduer. Maharaja’s College, Vizianagrair, 
Editor of The Leader , Allahabad, 1909-20: 
Member, U. P. Legislative Council, 1916-192?; 
and again since 1927: Delegate 
of the Liberal Party to England, 
1919; General Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India; President, ibid, 1920 : 
Minister of Education and Industries, TJ.P., 
1921-23. Publications : Indian Social Reform , 
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1901 ; Speeches and Writings of Sir Pherozeshali 
Mehta 1905. Address: Gauri Nivas, 17, 
Hamilton Road, Allahabad. 

CHITNAVIS, Sir Siiankar MADHAV, Kt. 
(1926), B.A., Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Meda 
(1901), Imperial Service Order (1914); 
President, C. P. Legislative Council, b. Dec. 
3, 1863; m. Parvatibai. Educ .: Free Church 
Mission School, Nagpur, and then at 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Appointed 
Probationer for Civil Service under the Statu¬ 
tory rules, 13 Julv 1S85; confirmed as Assistant 
Commissioner, 5th Oct. 1887; appointed 
Deputy Commissioner. December 1896; d 
member of the Indian Factory Labour Cofti- 
mission, 1907-08; officiated as Divisional 
Commissioner, 1909-10; retired from Service 
1st March I9i6; was Minister to C. P. Gov¬ 
ernment from 18 Dec. 1920 to 27 March 
1921. Addr<ss: Near Mental Hospital, 
Nagpur, C. P. 

CHOKSY", Sir Nasarvanji Hormasji, 
Kt. (1929) C.l.Eo 1922; Khan Bahadur (1897); 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899); 
Medallistedcs Epidemics RcpubliqueFrancaise 
(1906) ; M.D. (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F.C.P.S. 
(Bombay), L.M. & S. (Bombay 1884); 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-28; 
President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Hon. Secretary, Governor’s Hospital 
Fund for Bombay and the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, Bombay Presidency 
Branch, b. 7 Oct. 1861 ; m. Scrcnbai 
Maneckjec Jhavcri, Educ.: Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum. 1890-97; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921) and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). J Publications: 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera. 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address: 
54, Wodcliouso R.oad, Colaba. 

CHRISTOPHERS, Brevet Col. Samuel 
RIOKAKD, MU!., C.T.E., O.B.E., K.H.P., 

I.M.S.; F.R.S., Director, Cent ral Research 
Institute. Address: Central Research Ins¬ 
titute, Kasauli. 

CLARICE, Walter Douglas Montgomery 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Calcutta, b.. 
3rd March, 1890, m. Jocelyn d. of late ,T. E 
Baker, Esq., Christ Church, N.Z. Educ. : 
High School, Kelso and Trinity College. 
Glenalmond. Jn business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915; served with 
38th Dogms, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16 ; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 ; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni* 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee, 1921. 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CLAYTON, Hugh Byard, C.I.E. (1924); I.C.8. 
On Special Duty in General, Ecclesiastical and 
Marine Department, Bombay. 6. 24 Dec. 1877. 
m. Annie Blanch Nepean. Educ.: St. Paul’s 
School, Wadham College, Oxford. 1st Class 
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Hon. Mods. 1st Class Lt. Hum. Came to India I Colonel); Professor of Surgery, Medical 
1901; Berved in Bombay Presidency: employed j College. Publications: Surgery in the Tro - 
in Military Intelligence Branch of War; pics (Churchill); and various surgical articles 
Office, 1914-19. Municipal Commissioner, in Medical Journals. Address: 2, Upper 

1919-1928. Address: The Secretariat, Wood Street, Calcutta. 

Bombay. I 

CONTRACTOR, Miss NA.VA.JBAI DORABJl, B. A. 


CLOW, Audrey Gourlay, M.A., J.P., F.S.S.l 
C.I.E. (1928) ; Indian Civil Service, Secrc- j 
tary, Labour Commission (1929) b. 29 ! 
April 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale, j 
1925. Educ: Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge.! 
Served in U. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant j 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 
1914-20; Controller, Labour Bureau, | 
Govt, of India, 1920-23, Chairman, ScamenV 1 
Recruitment Committee, 1922; Secretary,! 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922: ! 
Under-Secretary to Government of India. 
1923-4; Adviser and delegate, International j 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921 and 1923; j 
Dy. Secretary to Government of India; i 
Department of Industries and Labour, 1924-7 ; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1923, 1925-27. j 
Publications : Indian Factory Law Adminis-, 
tration (1921); The Indian Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act (1924) ; Indian Factory Lcgis-! 
lation, a Historical Survey (1927), etc. 1 
Address: 9, Hastings Road, New Delhi. 

COCKE, Sir Hugh Golding, Kt.(1920),Chartered , 
Accountant ; Partner, A.F. Ferguson <fc Co.. ; 
Chartered Accountants, Bombay, Karachi, 
Indore, Delhi, Simla, Rawalpindi, Luck¬ 
now and Lahore b. 1st June 1882. m. 
Winifred Florence, d. of A. E. Gumming, l 
late of Karachi. Educ; at Merchant. Taylors’ ( 
School, London, Joined A. F. Ferguson & 
Co., Bombay, in Feb. 1907; represented 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce on 
Bombay Improvement Trust 1919 and. 
Bombay Municipality 1919-23; Member,! 
Legislative Assembly from 1924; Public 
Accounts Committee, 1924-27 ; Railway 
Finance Committee 1920-28 ; Hon. Presidency , 
Magistrate, 1924 ; President, Bombay Chamber j 
1928. Publications : A Summary of the Princi* | 
pal Legal Decisions aiTccting Auditors. Address: ! 
A. F. Ferguson & Co., Apollo Street j 
Bombay. ; 

COLVIN, George Lethbridge, C. B. (1919).: 
C.M.G. (1918); D.S.O. (1910) f Commendatort j 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazar 
(Italy), 1920 ; A. D. C. to H. M. King (1928). I 
Agent,East Indian Railway, b. 27 March 1878. \ 
7H. Katherine Mylne, d.oi James Mylnc ol! 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined E. I J 
Railway 1898; served in Army (France and j 
* Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier* i 
General in Arm Director; of Development j 
Ministry of Transport, London, from 1919 te 1 
1921. Rejoined E. I. Rly. in 1921 as Agent.) 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. I 

CONNOR, Lieut. Colonel Sir Frank Powell, 
KT. (1926), D.S.O., F.R.C.S., I.M.S., Pro' 

lessor of Surgery, Medical College, Calcutta, b 
1877. m. Grace Ellen Lees, d . of late R. O. 
Lees. Educ: St. Bartholoraew’sHospital London. 
Indian Army, Civil in Bengal; War service Id 
F rance and Mesopotamia (mentioned in Des¬ 
patches four times, D.S.O., Brevet Lieut.- 


J .P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate; Lady Super¬ 
intendent, Chanda Ramji High Girl 3 * School, 
Bombay. Educ: Wilson College, Bombay. 
First Indian Lady Fellow in Arts In the Bom¬ 
bay University (1922); an extensive traveller 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon; and 
in China, Japan, United States of America and 
Europe. Publications : Contributions on topical 
educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish¬ 
ed in Bombay. Address: Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay. 

COOKE, MaJor-GENEBAL Herbert Fother- 
GILL, K.B.E. (1924); C.B. (1919); C.S.I. 
(1921), D.S.O. (1917); I.A.; Commanding 
Sind-Rajputana District from April 1924. 
b. 13 Nov., 1871. m. 1923, Harriet Mary 
Hornby. Educ.: All Hallows School,Honiton ; 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. First Commission, 1892 ; 
joined Indian Army, 1893 ; Captain, 1901 ; 
Major, 1910 ; Brevet Lt.-Col., 1912 ; Subs¬ 
tantive Lt.-Colonel, 1910 ; Bt.-Col., 1917 ; 
Substantive Colonel, 1917; Temporary Major- 
General (1918),- Substantive Major-General 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp); Tirah, 1897 (2 clasps); Waziristan, 
1902 (clasp); Tibet Expedition and March 
to Lhassa, 1904 (medal and clasp); European 
War, from Jan. 1915 to October 1917 (des¬ 
patches seven times, C.B., D.S.O., Bt.-Col.); 
several years on Staff Appointments in India 
including 4 years as Dy. Adjutant-General 
in India and officiating Adjutant-General 
from March to Sept. 1920. Military Secretary, 
Army Headquarters, 1922-24. Address: 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Bankers. 

COPPEL, Rt. Rev. Francis Stephen, R. C. 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907.; 6. Les Gets 
Savoy, 5 Jan, 1867. Educ.: College of Evian. 
University of France, Lyons, B.A., B. Sc. 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of St. 
Francis de Sales, Annecy ; Priest, 1890 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892; for 
fifteen years attached to St. Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal. 
Address: Nagpur. 

COPPINGER, Colonel Walter Valentine* 
M.D., (Dublin); F.lt.C.S.I., D.S.O. (1917); 
C.I.E. (1930); Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Central Provinces, b. 1875. m 
Miss M. M. O’Kelly. Educ.: Belvedere 
School, Dublin and T. C. Dublin. Civil. 
Surgeon, Bengal, 1903; I’rof. of Ophthalmic 
Surgery, Medical College, Calcutta, 1919-1929. 
Address: Nagpur, Central Provinces. 

OORBETT, Geoffrey Lathah, M.A* 
(Oxon.), C.I.E. (1921); Joint Secretary* 
Commerco Department, Government of 
India, b. 9 Feb. 1881. m. Gladys Kate, 
d. of late Geoige Bennett, Esq., Littes 
Rissington Manor, Glos. Educ : Broml- 
grove School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, 1st 
Class. Hon. Mods. (1902), 1st Class Lit. 
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Hum. (1904). Passed into T.C.S., 1904 ; 
Asstt. Commissioner, C. P., 1905-09; Settle¬ 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Commis¬ 
sioner, C. P., 1916-18; Dir. of Industries 
and Dy. Secretary, C. P., 1918; Dy. Secre¬ 
tary, Com. Depart., Government of India, 
1919-21; on deputation, South and East 
Africa, 1920; Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1923 ; Offg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24. Address: Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 

COTELINGAM, JOHN PRAOASA Rao, M.A-, 
F.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College, 
Bellary, 1891-1918. 6. 9th Doc. 1860. m. 
Miss Padmanji, d. of the Rev. Baba Padmanji 
of Bombay. Educ. : Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt. Master, London Mission High School, 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll.; Principal, 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Member, 
Bcllary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895 ; Vice-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1901-1; 
Member, Bcllary Municipal Council since 1893 ; 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bcllary, 
1921-24. Represented Indian Christian Com¬ 
munity and Madras Presidency on the 
Legislaive Assembly, 1921-23. Address ; Rock 
Cottage, Bellary. 

COTTERELL CECIL Bernad, C.T.E., I.C.S., 
Member Board of Revenue, Madras 1928, 
m. 1922. Educ ; St. Peter’s School, York, 
Balliol Collge, Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1898; 
has served in tho Madras Presidency, since 
1899 ; Deputy Commissioner Salt, and Abkari 
Dept., 1905 ; Private Sec. to Governor of 
Madras 1912-15. Secretary to Government, 
1925-28 ; Commissioner of Excise. Address: 
Madras. 

COTTON, Charles William Egeton, c.i.k. 
(1920), Member, Board of Revenue, Madias, 
1928. b. 1874. Educ: Eton and ITniv., 
Coll-. Oxford; I.C.S., 1897. District work in 
Madras until 1907 when appointed Asstt. 
Director of Statistics, Calcutta ; Offg. Dir.- 
Genl., Commercial Intelligence, 1908-10; 
Offg. Dir. of Industries, Madras, 1909-10 ; 
Dy. Secy, to the Govt, of Madras, 1911-12; 
Dy. Sccy., Govt, of India, 1912-15 ; Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, 1916-21 ; Director 
of Industries, Madras 1921. A. G. G. Madras 
States 1923-28. Publications : Review of the 
Trade of India, 1908 and 1910; Calcutta 
Chatterbox, 1918 ; Handbook of Commercial 
Information, 1919, 2nd Edition. 1924. Add - 
rcss : Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madras. 

COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATH0ART, C.B.E* 
( 1918 );M.A.,B.Sc., C.E., M.I.E.E.,M.I, Mech. 
E., M.I.E. (Ind.); Director,Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd. b . 10th Feb. 1877. Educ . *. Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd., in 
1808 as apprentice, subsequently became 
Genera] Manager,Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went tc India and South Africa and eventa- 
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ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt's own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits; 
has travelled in China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address : 
7, Hare Street, Calcutta. 

COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Keiogijuku University, Japan, (1922), 
Principal, Brahmavklya Ashrama (School of 
International Culture), Adyar, Madras, m. 
Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. J.P. (1903). 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, “ New India,” 
Madras; Principal, Thcosophical Collegc> 
Madanapallc; Fellow and Prof, of English, 
National University, Adyar; University 
Extension and Post Graduate Lecturer, Cal¬ 
cutta University, Benares Hindu University, 
Mysore University; Visiting Lecturer, Tagore’s 
Visva-Bharati, Bengal;Registrar, The Theoso- 
phical World University, Adyar Centre 
Organising Secretary, The Tlieosphical World 
University Association (India) ; Genl. 
Editor, Thcosophical World University 
Text-books; a co-foundcr of the Irish 
Literary, and Dramatic Revival (1900, 
etc.) ; poet, dramatist, critic, educationists, 
philosopher. Publications: (Prose) A text-book 
of Modern Geography, The Wisdom of the 
West, The Bases of Theosophy, The Renais¬ 
sance in India, The Kingdom of Youth,Foot¬ 
steps of Freedom, New Ways in English 
Literature, Modern English Poetry, The Cultu¬ 
ral Unity of Asia, The Play of Brahma, Work 
and Worship, The New Japan, The Philosophy 
of Beauty, Heathen Essays, Samadarsana; 
(Poetry) Ben Madighan, Sung by Six, The 
Blemished King, The Voice of One, The 
Awakening, The Bell Branch, Etain the Be¬ 
loved, Straight, and Crooked, The Garland of 
Life, Ode to Truth. Moulted fathers, The 
King’s Wife (drama). Sea-Change, Surya 
Gita, Forest Meditation, Above the Rainbow. 
A Tibetan Banner. Address: —Theoscphi- 
cal Society, Adyar, Madras. 
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COUSINS, Mrs. Margaret E., Bachelor of 
Music (Royal University of Ireland, 1902), 
Honorary Secretary, Women’s Indian 

Association and Hon. Magistrate, Madras. 
b. 7 Nov. 1878. m. Dr. J. H. Cousins. Educ. : 
Dublin and Londonderry. Solo pianist 

before marriage; afterwards became interested 
in reform movements in addition to music ; 
Secretary, Irish Vegetarian Society; Hon. 
Treasurer and foundation member of Irish 
Women’s Franchise League, a militant 
suffrage society in which she worked for 
seven years and suffered imprisonment twice 
in the cause. Left Ireland 1913; spent two 
years in Liverpool, came to India in Oct. 1915. 
Publications: articles in many newspapers 
and magazines; author of “ The Awakening 
of Asian Womanhood.” Address: Lead- 
beater Chambers, Adyar, Madras. 

COX, Ven. Lionel Edgar, M.A., Senior Chap 
lain, St. George's Cathedral, Madras and 
Archdeacon of Madras, b. 28 March 1868 
Educ.: Somerset College ; Bath ; Dorchester 
Theological College ; Durham University. 
Deacon, 1891 ; Priest, 1894 ; joined Madras 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, 1898; 4rch- 
deacon of Madras and Bishop’s Commissary, 
1910. Address : Cathedral, Madras. 


CRAIK, Sir Henry Duffield, B.A., BMOxon.) 
C.S.I., (1921), Financial Commissioner, Tunjab, 
2nd January L876. m. to E. H.d’O. ; 
Baken-Carr, Educ: Eton and Pembroke 
Coll., Oxford. Joined I.C.S. 1899 and 
served in the Punjab and with the Govern¬ 
ment of India in various capacities since 
then. Succeeded to baronetcy, 1929. Address : 
Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

CRERAR, Sir James, K.C.S.T., (1929); C.S.l. 
(1922); C.1.E.(1917), Home Member, Govt, of 
India since July 1927 b. 1877. m. to Elevyn, 
d. of the late Hon. Charle Brand. Edu¬ 
cated at George Watson’ College, Edinburgh ; 
Edinburgh University and Balliol College 
(Oxen,. Assistant Colector, Sind; Manager 
of Encumbered Estates, Sind; Assistant 
Commissioner in Sind; Deputy Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay; Municipal Com¬ 
missioner, Bombay; Private Secretary to 
H, E. the Governor of Bombay ; 8ec. to Govt, 
of Bombay, Home Dept. Secretary to the 
Govt, of India, Home Dept.. Acting Home 
Member, Government of India, 1926. Address : 
The Secretariat, Delhi or Simla. 

CROSTHWAITE, R,EV. CANON Arthur, 
Exhibitioner of Pembroke College, Cambridge 
B.A. (Sen. Opt.), 1892, Delhi Durbar Medal 
1911, Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1st Class, 1923 
Missionary, S.P.G. b. 2 Nov. 1870. m. to Kate 
Louisa Barlow. Educ.: at S. Peter’s School 
York and Pembroke College, Cambridge 
Missionary, S. P. G. and Vice-Principal 
Christ Church College, Cawnpore, 1893-1909 
Principal, 1910-1912; Fellow of Allahabad 
Univ., 1905; Hon. Fellow, 1913; Chaplain of 
Moradabad and Head of S. P. G. Mission 
1909-10 and 1912 to present date, Canon of 
All Saints* Cathedral, Allahabad, 1921. 
Publication: “ The Lessons of the Rig Veda 
for Modern India,” " Patriotism,” " Theoso* 
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phy,” Commentary on II Corinthians in The 
Indian Church Commentary Series. “Tas- 
wiron par sawal o jawab.” 44 Du’a—kl kitab 
par sawal o jawab,” “ Asha-1-Rabbani ki. 
tartib par sawal o jawab.” Address : S. P. G. 
Mission, Moradabad, U.P. 

ClJMTNG, The Hon.Sir Arthur Herbert, kt. 
(1928) Judge High Court, Calcutta, b. 24 No. 
1871. m, Beryl Christine Austen. Educ. 
Westminster School, Oriel College, Oxford. 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service’ 1893, 
came to India, 1894; served as Assistant Magte. 
Bengal; Dy. Commr., Assam; Dist. and 
Sessions Judge, Eastern Bengal and Assam; 
officiated as Legal Remembrancer, Bengal ; 
officiated as Judge, High Court, from 1916 ; 
apptd. Judge, High Court, Nov. 10, 1921. 
Address : 2, Alipur Park, Calcutta. 

CUNNiNGHAM, George, B.A. (Oxon.), C.r.E.^ 
O.B.E., I.C.S., Private Secretary to Viceroy, b. 
23 March 1888. m. K. M. Adair. Educ.: 
Fettes Coll., Edinburgh, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. I. C. S. 1911; Political Department 
since 1914. Served on N. W. Frontier, L914- 
25; Counsellor British Legation, Kabul, 
1925-6. Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy since 1926; Address: Viceroy’s Camp, 
India. 

CtTTTRLSS, C. A., M.B.E., Landlord Hon. 
Magistrate, Rangoon. b. Launceston, 
28 Nov. 1862, m. Janet, d. of Dr. Hay ter 
M. D.; was Hon. Sec. Burma “Our Day” 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercraft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war. Publi¬ 
cations : Essays on Commercial Subjects. 
Address : “ Riverside,” Kalaw, Burma. 

DADABHOY, SIR MANEOKJ1 BYRAMJEE 
C.I.E. (1911); Kt. (1921); K.C.T.E. (1925); 
Member, Council of State, b. (Bombay, 30 July 
1865. m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, 6. B. E., 
d. of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Pallonji of 
the Commissariat Dept. Educ.: Proprietary 
High School and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884} 
called to Bar, 1887; Advocate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887; Member, Bombay Munici¬ 
pal Corporation, 1880-90; Government Advo¬ 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891 ; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1907; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911; Member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17, 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-29). Elected to the Council of State, 
1921 ; and nominated 1926 Member, Fiscal 
C mmlssion appointed by Govt, of India, 
riept. 1921; Member of the Roval Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1925-26. 
Member, Municipal Board, Nagpur for 
38 years; Managing Director, Nagpur 
Electric Light and Power Co., Ltd., 
Berar Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Model Mills, 
Nagpur, Limited., and C. P. Contracting and 
Mining Syndicates, Chairman, Tirody Man¬ 
ganese Ore Co., Ltd. Proprietor: Ballar- 
pur, Sasti, Gliugus and Pisgaon-Raju 
Collieries; numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Behar and 
Orissa; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
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all parts of India. Publications : Commentary 
on the Land Laws of the Central Provinces, 
and Commentary on the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act. Address : Nagpur, C.P, 

D\GA, itAi Bahadur Seth Sir Biseserdas, 
Kt. (1921), Senior Proprietor of the firm 
of Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abecrchand 
Banker, Govt. Treasurer, landlord, merchant, 
millowner and mineowner, Director, Central 
Bank of India, of Model Mills, Nagpur, and 
of Berar Manufacturing Company, Badnera, 
Chairman, Nagpur Electric Light and Power 
Company. Life Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund and member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly of the Bikaner State and 
Member of the Indian lied Cross Society, b. 
1877. m. Krishna Bai. Educ.: privately 
Second Class Tazim, Bikaner State. Publi¬ 
cations : Sir Kasturchand Memorial Dufferin 
Hospital at Nagpur and frequent contribu¬ 
tions on public charity. Address: Nagpur 
(C. P.) and Bikaner, (Rajputana). 

DALAL, Ardeshir Rustohji, B.A., (Bombay) ; 
M.A., (Cambridge), I.C.S., Municipal Com¬ 
missioner, Bombay, ft. 24 April 1884. m. to 
Manackbal Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia. Educ: 
Klphinstone College, Bombay. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Asstt., Collector, Dharwar, 
Colaba, Bijapur, Superintendent Land Records. 
Belgaum ; Collector, ltatnagiri aud Ranch 
Mahals ; Deputy Secretary, Govt, of Bombay, 
Revenue and Finance Departments; Actg. 
Secretary, Govt, of Bombay, Finance Depart¬ 
ment ; Ag. Secretary, Govt, of India, Edu¬ 
cation, Health and Land Departments. Add¬ 
ress : Municipal Commissioner’s Bungalow, 
Carmichael Itoad, Bombay. 

DALAL, The Hon. Sir Barjor Jamsiikpji, Kt. 
(1930), B.A., I.C.S., Bar-at-Law, Judge. 

High Court, Allahabad, ft. 21 Jan. 187J, 
m. to Avce, d. of the late Naoroji Vakil of 
Surat. Educ.: at home, Elpliinstone College, 
Bombay; Exeter Coll., Oxford. Entered 
J.C.S., Asst. Magte., Allahabad, 1894 ; Dist. 
aud Sessions Judge 1899; Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner, Lucknow 1921; Judge, High Court, 
1925 ; Member of every Commission appointed 
in U. P. under the Defence of India Act. 
Address: Allahabad. 

DALAL, Sardar Sir Bomanji ardeshir, Kt. 
(1927), First Class Sirdar, Zaiuindar, and 
Merchant; Memb?r or the LegWative 
Assembly since January 1921. 6. 18 April 
1854. m. d. of Dinshawjec. Educ ; Broach and 
Bombay, m. Bal Navazbai Bomanji Dalai. 
Owns 3,500 acres of land colonizing six thriv¬ 
ing villages in out of the way places in Ranch ' 
Mahal3. anl Gaekwar Frontier on West 
and South of hisestate. Address: Baroda 
Residency. 

DALAL, SIR DADIBA MERWANJEE, Kt. (1924), 
C.I.E. (1921), Stock and finance Broker, ft. 
12 Dec. 1870. m. 1890; one s. three 
d, Educ. .* in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com¬ 
mission (1918); Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1019) and 
wrote minority report: Chairman, Govern¬ 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov, 1921 


to 25th Jan. 1923: Delegate for India at Inter’ 
national Economic Confco., Genoa, and re¬ 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922)" 
Member of the Inchcapc Committee, 1922-23 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1023). High Commissioner for 
India in the U. K. f 1922-24. Address : 1, Marine 
Lines, Bombay. 

DAMLE, Rao Bahadur Keshav Govinl, C.I.E. 

(L92l): High Court Vakil, Akola (Berar). 
ft. 25 June, 1868. Educ. Akola, Deccan 
Coll., Poona. Law Class, Bombay. Practised 
law at Akola since 1895. Member, C. P. 
Legis. Council, 1914-16. Chairman, Co-op. 
Central Bank, Ltd., Akola, since 1911. Mem¬ 
ber of Committee appointed by C. P. Govt, 
to draw up a scheme of village panchayats. in 
1917 Member of Committee on Co-operative 
Societies in C. P. appointed by Govt, in 1921; 
First President of Joint Board of Berar Dist. 
Boards since 1922; Vice-President, Akola 
District Board, from 1902 to May 1926; 
President, Bar Assocn., Akola, for many 
years. President, Berar Liberals ana Member 
of Co-operative Institute, Berar. Address: 
Akola. 

DARLEY, Bernard D’Olier, C.I.E. (1919 
Chief Engineer, P. W. J)., United Provinces, 
ft. 24 August 1880. Educ.: T. C., Dublin 
and Cooper’s Hill. A.M.I.C.E. Irrigation 
work in P. W. D. since 1903. Address: 
Lucknow, U. P. 

DAS, Braja Sundar, B.A., Member, Legis. 
Assembly; Zaralndar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation, ft. July 1880. m. 
to Umasundari, 4th d. of Rai Sudani Charn 
Naik Bahadur. Educ. : Ravenshaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Utkai 
Union Conference since Its beginning in ] 904 
and Sccry. for two years; Vice-President, 
IJtkalsuhitya Samaj; President, Oriya Peo¬ 
ples’ Association; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrislina Sevak Samaj; 
was President of Central Youngraen’s Associa¬ 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ;Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920; Fellow of Patna Uni¬ 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publications: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa “ The Oriya." Addrses: Cuttaek. 

DAS, Major-General Rai Bahadur Dbwan 
Bishan, C.I.E., O.S.I. ft. Jan. 1865. Educ. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramsingh, K.C.B., 1886- 
3898 ; Mily. Secy, to the Com.-in-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir. 1898-1&09 ; Mily.Secry. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14; Home Minister 
to H. H, the Maharaja, 1914-18, Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921-April 1922. Retired from Service. Address : 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS. Madhu Sudan, C.I.E.ft. 28 April 1848. 
Educ. : Calcutta University. M.A., B.L., 
M.R.A.S., F.N.B.A. Represented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four times; 
Fellow of Calcutta University; elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1913 ; nominated to Legis- 
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lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(LocalSelf-Government), Bihar and Orissa, 
since Jan. 1921 ; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council. Is the proprietor 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares. Ex-President of All-India Indian 
Christian Conference ; Advocate, Patna High 
Court. Address : Cuttack, B. N. lty. 

DAS, Pandit Nilakantha, M.A., writer of 
books for children on new lines, b. August, 
1884. m. Srimati Radhamani Debi (1905), 
Educ: Puri ZHla School, Ravenshaw College, 
C’uttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. Founded with Pt. Gopabandhu 
Das and others the residential open air private 
school at Satyabadi on a new line ; was Resi¬ 
dent Head Master there for 8 years; worked 
in connection with Puri Famine in 1919; 
apptd. by Calcutta University for Post Gra¬ 
duate Professorship in 1920 and non-co- 
operated in 1921. Started Congress organisa¬ 
tion and a National High School at Sambalpur 
and edited “The Seba” in 1921; became 
l)ist. Congress Secretary, Puri, and Prov. 
Congress President, Utkal, 1922. Imprisoned 
for four months and fined Rs. 200 in 1923; 
elected to the Assembly from Orissa in 1924, 
and again in 1927. Publications: Pranayin 
(a kavya in six cantos); Konarke (along poem 
kavya); Mayadebi ( a kavya in 0 cantos); 
Kharabela (a historical kavya in 25 cant>s); 
Dasa Nayak (along poem kavya) ; Aryajiban 
(Aryan life, a critical treatise on Aryan 
civilisation); many other books for children. 
Address: P. 0. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri (Orissa). 

DAS, Tub Hon. Mr. Justice Profulla 
Ranjan, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919. 
b. 28 April, 1881. Educ .: St. Xavier’s Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta, m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
19<T4. Address: All Manzil, Patna. 

DAVISON, Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den¬ 
tal Surgery, b. 29 Sept. 1869. m. Margaret 
St. Clair. Educ: Chicago University. Address : 
Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 

DE, Kiran Chandra, A.B., C.I.E., I.O.8., 

b. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Educ. : 
Presidency College, Calcutta; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope¬ 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905; 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secre¬ 
tary to Govt, of Bengal, Genl. Dept., 1915 ; 
Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General of India, 1920. Commis¬ 
sioner, Presidency Division since 1924; 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal 
since 1926, Member of the Council of State, 
1928. Commissioner of Chittagong, 1916- 
1928; Chairman, Bengal Banking Enquiry 
Committee, from 1st August 1929. Address : 
1, Dumdum Road, Cossipore, Calcutta ; 
Brookslde, Shillong. 

D EH LA Vl, The Hon. Ali Mahomed Khan,j.p., 
Bar.-at-Law (1896); President, Bombay 
Legislative Council, b. 1874. Educ.'. Bombay 
and London. Practised in Gujarat and Sind. 
Started a paper called Al-Haq in the interests 
of Sind Zemindars and edited it for three 
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years. Dewan at Mangrol (Kathiawar) and 
Palanpur; acted as .1 udge of the Small Causes 
Court, Bombay; Minister for Agriculture, 
1924-27. Publications: History and Origin 
of Polo ; Mendicancy in India. Address: 
Council Hull, Bombay. 

DE MONTMOR ENCY, SIR GEOFFREY FlTZHF.R- 
VEY, JK.O.S.L, K.C.I.K., Iv.C.V.O., C.B.E., 
J.C.S., Governor of Punjab (1928). b. 23 Aug. 
1876. Educ : Malvern ; Pembroke College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Entered I.C.S., 1899; Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Lyalpur, 1907 ; Settlement Offi¬ 
cer, Chenab, 1907 ; Junior Secy, to Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner, 1911; on special duty in 
connection with transfer of capital 

to Delhi, 1912 ; Personal Assistant and Dy. 
Comnir. till 1918; Dy. Secretary, Foreign arid 
Political Deptt., Govt, of India, 1920-21; 
Chief Secretary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
during the Royal Tour in India ; Chief Sec¬ 
retary to Punjab Government; Private Secy, 
to the Viceroy, 1921-26. Member, Punjab 

Executive Council, 1926-28. Address : Lahore 
and Simla. 

DENHAM-WHITE, Arthur, Lt. Col. I.M.S 
M.B.B.S. (Hons), Loud. 1904, M.R.C.S., 

L.R.C.P. (Eng.) 1903; F.R.C.S., Civil Sur¬ 

geon, Aiipore, Calcutta, b. Feb. 26, 
1879. m. E. Gratton Geary (nee Davis). 
Educ.: Malvern College and St. Bartho 
lomew Hospital; Gold Medalist Netley. 
Entered I.M.S., 1905. Resident Surgeon, 

Medical College Hospital, Calcutta also 

Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital; active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18; Otfg. Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course in 1922; Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922; Civil Surgeon, Aiipore, 1923. 
Publications: Monograph on delayed Chlo¬ 
roform Poisoning; Monograph on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic. Address: 25, Aiipore 
Park, Calcutta. 

DENNING, Howard, B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E., 
[.C.S., Additional Secretary to the Govt, of 
India, Finance Department, b. 20, May 
1885. m. Margery Katherine Wemyss 
Browne. Educ. : Clifton College and Cains 
College, Cambridge, 10th Wrangler. Indian 
Civil Service, Assistant Collector, Bombay 
Presidency; Under-Secretary, Finance Depart¬ 
ment of India, Joint Secretary of Babington 
Smith Currency Commission, Deputy Control¬ 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency. Address: Imperial Secre¬ 
tariat, New Delhi. 

DESHMUKH, Gopal VlNAYAK, L.M. & S. 
(Bombay); F.R.C.S. (Eng.)., M.D. (Loud.), 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician, b. 4th 
Jan. 1884. m. Annapurnabai, d. of Deshmukh 
of Wun. Educ. Morris Coil., Nagpur; Grant 
Medical College, Bombay; King’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital; Hon. Major at Lady 
HardingeHospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital; Membor, Bombay Munici- 
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pal Corporation from 1922 and President, ] 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928. Publica - 1 
tiotis : Some papers on Abdominal Surgery ; 
publications on Social Reform, Improving 
the Position and Status of Hindu Women. 
Address : Chaiipafi, Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, Ramrao Madhavrao, B.A., 
LL.B., Bar-at-Eaw, Minister, C. P (Govern¬ 
ment b. 25, November 1892. in. 
Shashikala Raje, d. of late Sardar Kadam of 
Gwalior. Educ.: at Cambridge. President, 
All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917; 
practised at A mraoti in 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20; elected to C. P. Legislative Coun¬ 
cil in 1920 for Amraoti West Constituency; 
elected to All-India Congress Committee in 
1921; elected to Legislative Council in 1923 
as Swarajist; President of the Maharashtra 
Conference at Satara in 1925 ; elected first 
Chairman of District Council, Amraoti, 1925 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
In October 1925, elected to the Legislative 
Assembly in February 1926 ; elected to the 
C. P. Council for Amraoti Central Constitu¬ 
ency as Responsivist in November 1926. 
Minister to C. P. Government 1927-1928. 
Resigned the Ministry in August 1928 took 
office again in August 1929; Address: 
Secretariat, Nagpur, C. 1\, and Amraoti 
(Berar). 

DESIKACHARI, Silt TiRUMALDi, Diwan 
Bahadur, Kt. (922) B.A., B.L. recipient, 
of Kaisar-i-llind Medal. High Court Advocate 
b. Sep. 1862- m. Cousin, d, of Diwan Bahadur 
T. M. Rangachari Educ: Pachalyappa’s and 
presidency Colleges, was Member, Madras 
Legis. Council; President, District Board, 
Trichinopoly, for three terms till 17 April 1926; 
Member of tho LJgislative Council for two 
terms till 1924; Member, Civil Justice Com¬ 
mittee, India, till 1925. Member, Malabar 
Tenancy Committee, 1927-28. Hddress : 
“ Venkata Park.” Reynolds Road, Canton¬ 
ment, Trichinopoly. 

DEVADHAR, Gopal Krishna, M.A., C.I.E., 
(Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal in 1920), Presi¬ 
dent, Servants Society b. 1871. m. Dwarkabai 
Sohani of Poona (died). Educ.: New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay University, 1904. 
Served as Principal of the Aryan Education 
Society’s High School in Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M.A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Gokliale in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to Join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaisar-i-Hind 
Silver Medal in 1914. Worked as Vice- 
President of the Servants of India Society 
for 3 years since 1923 and is again re-elected 
Vice-President of the Society for 3 years 

[ more. He has been ever since its beginning 
the Head of Bombay Branch. Toured 
in England and on the Continent in 1918 as 
member of Indian Press Delegation. He 
la the founder and Hon. Organiser and 
General Secretary of the Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, started in 1909, and now Hon. 
General Secretary of the National Social 
Conference. Presided over the Provincial 

^ Social Conference in 1920 at Sholapur and over 


the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
Lucknow. Organiser of the Malabar Relief 
Fund, 1921; and South Indian and Malabar 
Flood Relief Fund in 1924; Organised a Fund 
on behalf of the Servants of India Society 
for the relief of the flood-stricken in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Baroda, Sind and Orissa in 1927, 
served as member of Committee on Co-opera¬ 
tion appointed by Mysore Government and tho 
(Government of Madras. Gave evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
as President of the Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, Bombay; has worked on several 
Committees appointed by Government. 
Now the elected President of the Bombay 
Central Co-operative Institute of which for 
more than live years he had been Vice- 
President ; Director, Bombay Central Co¬ 
operative Bank, lias published several pam¬ 
phlets on Co-operation, Female Education 
and Social Reform; Chairman, Executive 
Committee of the Deccan Agricultural Asso¬ 
ciation ; Member of the imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, Simla; Member of 
the Central Banking Inquiry Committee, 
Simla; Chairman, Council of the Aryan 
Education Society, Bombay. In January 
1927 lie received the distinction of C. I. E. 
and in June 1927 was unanimously elected 
as President of the Servants of India Society, 
Poona. Address: Girgaum, Bombay. 

DEVERELL, Lieut-General Sir Cyril John, 
K.B.E.(1920) ; K.C.B. (1929). Quarter-Master 
General (India), since Feb. 1927. b. 9 Nov. 
1874, s. of late Major J. B. S. Devorell, in. 
1902, Hilda, d. of Col. G. Grant-Dalton. 
The P.W.O. West Yorkshire Regt. Educ . 
Bedford School. 2nd Lieut., The P.W.O. 
West Yorkshire Regt., 1895; Adjutant, 1st 
West Yorkshire Regt., 1903-6 ; passed Staff 
College, 1907 ; Brigade-Major, India, 1908-11 ; 
General Staff, India, 1913-14; Brigade-Major, 
B.E.F., 1914-15; commanded 4th East 

Yorkshire Regt., 1915; 20th Infantry 
Brigade, 7th Division, 1915-16; 3rd Division, 
Aug. 1916-April 1919; Officer of the 
Legion of Honour; Croix de guerre with 
Palm; Bt.-Major, 1915; Bt.-Lt.-Col., 1910; 
Bt.-Colonel, 1917; Promoted Major-General 
for distinguished service in the field, 1919; 
despatches 9 times ; Welsh Division T. A., 
1919-21: commanded United Provinces Dis¬ 
trict, India, 1921-25. Promoted to Lieut.- 
General, March, 1928. Address ; Army Head¬ 
quarters, Delhi and Simla. 

DEY, George Goodair, C.I.E., (1928); Secre- 
tary and Chief Engineer, P.W.D., Bengal* 
b. 13 September 1876. m. Ethel May Davey. 
Educ: Bedford School and Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. Assis¬ 
tant Engineer, P.W.D, 1st Oct. 1899 ; Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, July 1907 ; Superintending 
Engineer, July 1915; Chief Engineer and 
Secretary, April 1921. Address: Writers 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

DHAU Bakhshi raghubib Singh, rao 
Bahadur (1912), C.I.E., (1925), C.S.I., Retired 
President of State Council, Bharatpur. b. 
1863. Educ.: privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowances etc. 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age; promoted a Member 
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of the Council of “ Panchayat ” of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur; subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His Gate 
Highness Maharaja Shri Kishen Singh Sahib 
Bahadur. Was a member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Rajputana and 
Ajmer Merwara. Address : Bharatpur. 

DHRANGADHRA, H. H. Maharana SHRl 
Sir Ghanshyamsinhji, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja Raj Saheb. b. 1889; Sue. father 
1911. Educ.: in England with private tutors 
under guardianship of Sir Charles Ollivant. 
Address : Dhrangadhra, Kathiawar. 

DHURANDHAR, RAO BAHADUR MAHADEV jj 
Vishwanatii, A.M., Visiting Professor of Pain¬ 
ting, Sir J. J. School of Art. Bombay, b. 
4th March 1871. m. Gangubai, 4th daughter ! 
of Madhavrao T. ltao. Educ. Rajaram High 
School, Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As¬ 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, in March 1928 and was re¬ 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting; 
was selected to decorate the Hon. Law 
Member’s room, Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi; Publications: (i) “Deccan Nursery 
Talcs ” (2) “ Stories of King Vikram.” S. M. 
ICdwardea’ (J.C.S.) “By-ways of Bombay.” 
Otto Rothfeld’s (I.C.S.) “ Women of India ” 
and several other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi 
and Mythological books for Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., Oxford University Press, Longmans 
Green & Co., and several other Indian publish¬ 
ing firms. Address: “ Shree Amba Sadan, 
Prabhu Nagar, Khar, Bombay No. 21. 

DICK, George Paris, C.I.E., 1916, Bar-at-Law; 
Member of C. P. Legislative Council, 1921, 
and of each preceding Council; Govt. Advo¬ 
cate, C.P. 6.1866. m. Eflle Geraldine Newman. 
Educ.: Dulwich College; called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889; Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 ; Lecturer in Law to the 
Morris College, Nagpur until 1924 ; President 
New English High School and President, 
Nagpur Civil Station Municipal Council for 
years; Member of the Legislative Council 
before the Reforms and continuously to date. 
Publication : Pitch and His .Fortunes. Address: 
Nagpur, C. P. 

DINAJPUR, Lieutenant Maharaja Jagadisd 
Nath Ray Bahadur, b. 1894. s. by adoption 
to Maharaja Sir Girija Nath Ray Bahadur, 
K.C.I.E. m. 1910. Educ.: Presidency College, 
Calcutta. President, Dinajpur Landholders’ 
Association; Member, Dis. Board, Dinajpur 
and Chairman, District Board, Dinajpur, 
and Member, British Indian Association, 
Bengal Landholders Assocn., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, East India Assocn., London, Cal¬ 
cutta Literary Society, North Bengal Zamin- 
dars’ Assocn., Bangiya Sahitya Parishat. 
Received King’s Commission in Jan. 1924. 
Address: Dinajpur Rajbati, Dinajpur, 3 
Middleton Row, Calcutta. 


DONALD, DOUGLA9, C.S.I. (1921); C.A.B. 
Commandant, B. M. Police and Samana Rifles 
i. 1865; Educ.: Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa,> 
1888; transferred to Peshawar, 1*889; appoint¬ 
ed C.B.M. Police, Kohat, 1890; served Miran¬ 
da i Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tirah, re-transferred to Kohat, 1899; on 1 
special duty to raise Samana Rifles. Address:- 
Military Police, Kohat. 

DORNAKAL, Bishop op, since 1912; Rt. Rev. 
Vedanayakam Samuel Azariah, 1st Indian 
bishop, Hon. LLJL (Cantab.); b. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: C. M. S. High School, Mengnanapuram; 

C. M. S. College, Tinnevelly; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission¬ 
ary Society of Tinnevelly, 1903 ; Hon Seen f 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 ; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and its Vice-President,1909-11; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of Dorna- 
kal Mission, 1909-12. Publications: Holy 
Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, etc. 
Address: Dornakal Singareni Collieries, 
Deccan. 

DUFF, Reginald James, J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate ; General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay, b. 11 
July 1886. m. Olive A. Lockie. Educ: 
Whitgift (irammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., London and 
Bombay. Address: ltoyal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bomjbay. 

DUGGAN, JAMSHEDJI NUSSERWANJI, O.B.E., 

D. O. (Oocon), F.C.P.S., Lt.-Col. A.I.R.O., 
L.M. <fc S., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon in 
charge, Sir 0. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parakh. Educ : Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur¬ 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur¬ 
geon Pars! General Hospital, Bombay : is Pri¬ 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Fellow of the 
Bombay University and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay. Publications: Papers 
on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the eyes 
Artificial Eye, Traupical papilla, Squint cases 
and Sub-Coinjuctival Injections in the eye. 
A familiar group of the Selerotics; Deep in¬ 
filtration Aiioesthesia in Ophthalmic Opera¬ 
tions. A family of Aniridia; A case of Rhi- 
nosporidisim Kinealyi; A family with Blue 
Saleroticu; Milk Therapy in eye Diseases. 
Address: Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

DU HR, 71 he Rev. Joseph, S.J., Ph.D., D.D. 
Principal, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay 
b. March 18, 1885. Educ. : the Gymnasium 
Echteimach Grand Duchy of Luxemburg; 
St. Jfoseph’s College, Turnhout, Belgium; 
Manrfjsa House, .Roehampton, London; 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyliurst; Imperial College, 
South Kensington; S*t. Mary’s Theological 
Seminary, Kurseong, India; Gregorian 
University, Rome; Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Pio ('essor at St. Xavj er* College, Calcutta 
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1010-1015 ; Professor at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, 1918-1021; Principal of St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924. Address. St. 
Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, Bombay. 

DURDAS, Robert Thomas, C.I.E.; Inspector- 
General of Police, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1914; additional Member of Lieut.-Governor’s 
Council, 6. 1868, e. s. of the late Donald 
William Dundas. Address: Bihar. 

DUNI CHAND, Lala, B.A., Licentiate inlaw, 
Honours in Persian and Literature, (1894), 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 6.1873. m.ShrimatiBhagdevi. 
Educ: Forman Christian College and Oriental j 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921, 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 ; was J 
Manager of Anglo-Sanskrit High School, 
Araballa, from 1900-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College; resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer¬ 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee, since 1920; was convicted 
andscntcnceu to six months’imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Amendment Act; 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rohtak in 1922; was Swarajist Mem¬ 
ber of the Second Legislative Assembly. 
Address : Kripa Rivas, Amballa. 

DURR, Cuthbert Lindsay, Lieut.-Col. I.M.S. 

L. R.C.P. & S. (ISdin.), D.P.H., (Lond.), 
C.I.E., (1928), Serbian Order of St. Sava, 
4th Class (1920); Director of Public Health ( 
United Provinces, 6. 15th May 1875. m. to I 
Janet Logan Dalgeish, Educ. Dollar Academy i 
and Edinburgh University, South African War, 
February 1900 to August 1902. Entered I, 

M. S., 1st September 1902 ; Tibet Compaign, 
1904; Civil Employ, Punjab, 1905 to 1910 on 
plague duty. Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 
U. P., 19 L0-1914; War services 1914 to 1919. 
Three times mentioned in despatches; Direc¬ 
tor of Public Health, U. P., 1919 to date. 
Publications Indian Hygiene and Public 
Health “ Dunn and Pandya” 1925. Various 
papers in scientific journals. The Chemistry 
and Bacteriology of Public Health, “ Dunn 
and Pandya,” 1929. Address : Lucknow. 

DUTT, Amar Rath, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., s. of 
late Mr. Durga Dass Dutt and Srimatl Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court 
6. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari Ghosh 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 190; 
son, ABok Nath, 6. 1906. Educ: Salkia A. S 
School, Howrah, Ripon and Municipal Schoo'. 
Calcutta Metropolitan Institution and Presi¬ 
dency Coll., was Chairman, Local Board; 
Member, District Board ; Secretary, People’* 
Association, District Association, Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Burdwan; elected 
Member, Court of the University of Delh 
and Elected Member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly; was President, Bengal Postal 
Conference and All India Telegraph Union 
and of the Shuddhi Conference and Piesident 
Arya Samaj and was editor of monthly 
magazine Alo. Address : “ Rurki Aloy,” 
Keshabpur, P. O. and* * Purbachal,” Burdwan. 

DYER, James Ferguson, 31. A., C.I.E. 
(1929); I.C.S. Commissioner, Central 
Provinces. Joined I.C.S., in 1902 and arrived 
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in India in 1903; Asstt. Commissioner,, 
Registrar in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court 
and Settlement Officer from 1903 to 1915; 
3rd Secretary to tho Chief Commissioner, 1916; 
Deputy Commissioner, 1917; Commissioner 
of Settlement and Director of Land Records, 
C.P.; and Commissioner, 1929. Address: 
Nagpur, Central Provinces. 

EASTLEY, Charles Mortimer, J.P. and Hon. 
Magistrate, Solicitor and Rotary Public. 6. 

2 September 1890. m. Esme Beryl Chester 
Wintle. Educ.: Paignton Devon, England; 
La Villa, Ouchy, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
Dr. F. Schiller, Allee 5, Coburg, Germany 
Served in the Great War from 1914-1919. 
as Lieut. R.F.A. (T.F.) in India; as an 
Observer and Pilot in R.F.C. and as a 
Pilot in tho R.A.F. against the 3Tohmands on 
the N.W. F. in 1916; against the Marri in 
Baluchistan in 1917; against tho Turks at 
Aden in 1918; against the Afghans in 1919. 
Address: C/o Little <fc Co., Solicitors and 
Rotaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay. 

EWBANK, Robert Benson, B.A. (Oxon), 
C.I.E. (1924), I.C.S., ^ocietary to Government 
of Bombay, General Department, 6. 22 Oct. 

I 1883. m. Frances Helen, d. of Rev. W. 

| Y. Simpson of Caidbcck, Cumberland. Educ: 
Queen’s Coll., Oxford. Asst. Coll, rnd 
As*t. Pol. Agent, 1907 ; Registrar of Cos- 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912-20; 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on 
Co-operation, 1920-24 Deputy Secretary 
to Gov. of India successively in Commerce, Rev. 
and Agric., P. W. D. and Education, Health 
and Land Departments, 1924; Secretary, Colo¬ 
nies Committee, London. 1925. Officiated as 
Private Secretary to H. E. Lord Reading, 
Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 1926. 
Delegate of the Government of India in Hast 
Africa, 1927-28. Publications: Bombay Co¬ 
operative Manual and Indian Co-operative 
Studies. Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 

FARIDIvOT, n. H. Farzand-i-Saadat Rishan 
Hazkat-Kaisar-i- Hind, Brar Bans, Raja 
Har Indak Singh Bahadur of. 6. 1915, s . in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address : Faridkot, Punjab. 

FALIRAR, Arthur Courtney, M.A., B.A, 
(1911), F. R. Hist. Society, Professor of 
History, Deccan College, Poona. 6. June, 15. 
1890. Educ : Trinity Coll., Dublin, Address : 
Deccan College, Poona. 

FATEH ALI-KIIAR, Hon. Hajee, Nawab 
K iziLBASH, C.I.E. 6. 1862. 8. to headship 
of Kizilbashes, 1896. Placed himself and 
his ereat clan at disposal of Government for 
Chitral campaign, and induced many of tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of pacific non¬ 
intervention. For this service, received 3,000 
acres of land in Chenab Canal Colony for 
settlement of his followers; has served on 
Punjab Legislative Council; representative of 
Punjab at Famine Conference, 1897; Life 
President of Anjumani-Islamia, Lahore, and 
Imamia Association of Punjab; a Councillor 
of Altchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore ; Fellow 
of Punjab University, Trustee of Aligarh Col¬ 
lege; Heir: 8. Risor All Khan. Address: 
Altchison Chiefs’ Coll., Lahore. 
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FAWCUS, George Ernest, M.A. (Oxon), 
C.I.E. (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923), 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, b. 12 March 1885. m. (1911) Christine, 
d . of Walter Dawes, J.P. of Rye, Sussex. 
Educ. : Winchester College and New College, 
Oxford. Joined the I.E.S. 1909; Director of 
Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1917. Address : Patna, E.I.R. 

FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Sir (1913) 
C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Miilowner. b. 
4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, d.of the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.: privately. 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11); 
President, 1914-15; Represented Bombay 
Millowners* Association oi* Bombay Prov- 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-16; 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India ; FIod. 
Secretary, Bombay Presidency War Relief 
Fund. Appointed by Government Member 
of various Committees and Commissions, 
Chief being the Weights and Measures Com¬ 
mittee, Committee on the education of Fac¬ 
tory Employes, and the Commission for Life 
Saving Appliances ; invited by Government 
to be one of tho three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations, 1929. 
Connected with many of the principal 
industrial concerns in Bombay, and a Mem¬ 
ber of the Local Board of the Imperial Bank 
of India, Chairman, Indian Merchants* Cham¬ 
ber and Bureau, 1914-15. An active Member 
of the Committee of the Bombay Millowncrs’ 
Association, being Chairman, 1907-8. Fellow 
of the Bombay University. A keen advocate 
of education, particularly of Mahomedans. 
Member of tho Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballu Hill, Bombay. 

FAZL-I-HUSATN, The Hon. Mian Sir, Kt. 
(1925). K. C. I. E., B. A. (Punjab), M. A. 
Cantab.), Bar-at-Law (Gray’s Inn); Revenue 
(Member. Punjab Government, b. 14 June 
1877. m oldest d. of Mian Nurahmad Khan. 
Educ.: Abbottabad, Govt. College, Lahore, 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Practised 
in Sialkot, 1901-5; in the Punjab High 
Court, Lahore, 1905-20 ; Presdt., High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20; Professor 
and Principal, Islamia College, 1907-8; 
Secretary, Islamia College, 1906-18; Fellow, 
Punjab University ,1909-1920; Syndic, Punjab 
University, 1912-1921 ; represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20. 
President. All-India Mahomedan Edueationa 
Confce., 1922; started Muslim League, 1905. 
Title of K.B. 1917 ; President, Punjab Prov. 
Conference, 1916; elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1920. Apptd. Minister of 
Education, Punjab,1921; re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1923 ; re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp, 
additional Member of H. E. Tho Governor- 


General of India's Council, Aug. 1925 
Re-appointed Minister of tducation. Nov. 
1925; Apptd. Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1926. Leader of the House in the Punjab 
Leg. Council since July 1926; Member of 
the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927. Temporary Member, Governor- 
Generals Executive Council (Dept, of Educa¬ 
tion, Health and Lands), Aug. 1929. Address : 
7 Lyttoa Road, Lahore. 

FILOSE, Lt.-Col. Clement, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
b. 1853. Educ.: Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Coi., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
on Sanskrit at Karnatak College, Dharwar 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97; A.-D.-C. to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1899-1901, Address: 
Gwalior. 

FORSTER, Martin Onslow, Ph. D. (Wurz¬ 
burg), D. Sc. (London), F. I. C., F. R. S. 
(1905); Director, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore (1922). b. 1S72. Educ.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz¬ 
burg Univ.; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, of Chemistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters’ 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22 ; 
Hon. Secretary, Chemical Society, 1904-10; 
Treasurer, 1915-22; Longstaff Medallist, 
1915; President of Chemistry Section, British 
Association, 1921; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1925. Publications: Contribu¬ 
tions to Transactions of the Chemical Society, 
Address: Hebbal, Bangalore. 

FOULQUIER, Rt. Rev. Eugene Charles 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and Titu¬ 
lar Bishop of Corydallus, since 1906. b. 1866. 
Address : Mandalay. 

FREKE, Cecil George, M.A. (Cantab); B.Sc. 
(Lond.) F.S.S., I.C.S., Otfg, Secretary, Govt, 
of Bombay, Finance Deptt. April 1929. b. 8 
Oct. 1887. in. Judith Mary Marston. Educ.; 
Merchant Taylor’s School, London. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. 1912. 
Undcr-Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department 1919 ; 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926 Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department 
1926-1929. Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

FREMANTLE, Sir Selwyn Howe, Kt. (1925); 
C.I.E. (1915) ; C.S.I. (1920) I.C.S., Senior 
Member, Board of Rovenue, U.P. A* 11 Aug, 
1869. m. to Vera. d. of H. Marsh, C.I.E. 
Educ. Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.S., 1890; Settlement Officer, 
Bareilly, 1898 ; Registrar, Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties, 1907; Magte. and Collr. Allahabad. 
1913; Commissioner, Bareilly, 1918; Con¬ 
troller of Passages, 1919; Commissioner, 
Meerut, 1919. Member, Board of Revenue, 
U.P., 1920. Publications: Rai Barelli Settle¬ 
ment Report 1896; Bareilly Settlement Report, 
1902 ; Report on Supply of Labour to facto¬ 
ries, 1905 ; A Policy of Rural Education, 
1915. Address : Lucknow, IT. P. 
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lULLERTON, Rear-Admiral Eric John 
Arthur 0. B. (1920), D.S.O., (1915); R.N., M.A. 
(hon.); Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 
Station, b. 1878, m. 1908. Hon. Dorothy 
Sibyl, 2nd d. of First Lord Fisher. In 
command Monitors, Severn, number,Mersey 
during engagement with right flank German 
Army, off Belgian Coast, 1914 (Promoted 
Captain, Dec. 1914, despatches); in command 
in shore operations against German cruiser 
Konigsberg, Rufigi River, E. Africa, 1915 
(despatches, D.S.O.); despatches for subse¬ 
quent operations on coast of G.E.A.; com¬ 
manded battleship Orion, Grand Fleet, 1916 
18; in charge, Naval Officers, Cambridge 
University 1919-21; Captain of the Fleet 
H. M. S. Queen Elizabath, Atlantic Fleet, 
August. 1921-23; Commodore Royal Naval 
Barracks, Chatham, 1923-1925; Rear- 
Admiral, 1926 ; Naval Secretary, taro to the 
1st Lord of the Admiralty 1927-29. 
Address: H.M.S. Effingham. 

FYSON, Philip Furley, M.A. (Cantab) 
F. L. S., Principal, Pres. Coll., Madras. 
b. 1877, m. Diana Ruth Wilson, 1914. Educ ; 
Loretto School; Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridgo (Scholar) Professor of Botany, 
Presidency, College, Madras, 1914-1921. 
Publications : “ Flora of the Nilgiri and Pulney 
Hill-tops,” “ Botany for India,”; Address : 
Presidency College, House Madras. 


FYZEE RAHAMIN, S., Artist, b. 19 Dec. 1880 
m. Atiya Begum H. Fyzcc, sister of Her High¬ 
ness Nazli Raflya Begum of Janjira. Educ: 
School of the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Sargent, R.A., and Sir 
Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibi¬ 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Goupils’ and Arthur Tooth’s in London. 
Knoedlers’, Andersons’ New York and at 
tho Palace of Fine Arts in San France 
Co, U. S. America. In 19125 this 
National Gallery of British Art acquired 
two paintings for their permanent collection, 
now hung in tho Tate Gallery, Milbank. In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Secretariat in New Delhi. For Several 
years Art Adviser to H. H. the Gaekwar 
of Baroda. Publications : History of tho Bene- 
Israelites of India. Address: •' Aiwan-e- 

Rif’at, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


GAJENDRAGADKAR, Ashvaxtuama Bala- 
OHARYA, M.A., Ph. ])., M.R.A.S., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay, b. 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabai Shaligram 
of Satara. Educ: Satara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Stood 
First in the First Class in B.A., and carried 
off many prizes and scholarships during 
the College and University Carreer. Ap¬ 
pointed Assistant to Professor cf Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll. Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College in 1920. Publications: Critical edi¬ 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include Kalidasa’s | 
Ritusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakuntala ; Bana’s 
Harsacharita; Dandin’s Dashakumara | 


Charita; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara» 
etc. Address: Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 
GANDHI, Manmohan Purushottam, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian National Committee, Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce; Secretary, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry ; Secretary, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta; India; Secy., Indian 
Port Trustee’s Association, Calcutta; Secre¬ 
tary, Bengal Shareholders’ Association ; Secre¬ 
tary, Bengal Jute Dealers’Association ; Secre¬ 
tary, Bengal Telephone Subscribers’ League ; 
Registrarlndian Chamber of Commerce Tribu¬ 
nal of Arbitration, Calcutta; Secretary 
Board of Control to the East India Jute 
Association, Calcutta; s. of late Purushottam 
Kahanji Gandhi, of Ximbdi, (Kathiawar); 
b. 5th November 1901. m. 1926, Rambha- 
gauri, d. of Suklilal Chhaganlal Shah of 
Wadhwan. Joined Government of Bombay, 
Labour Office, as Statiticsal Assistant 
1926 ; Indian Currency League, Bombay, as 
Asstt. Secretary, 1926, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, 1926, Publications: A 
Mercantile Marine for India—a paper read 
before the Indian Economic Conference, 1925, 
Foreign capital in India—a joint paper read 
before the Indian Economic Conference 1926 ; 
Modern Economics of Indian Taxation- 
being the Sir Manubhai Mehta Prize Essay. 
1924. The Indian Cotton Textile Industry 
from the earliest times to the present day— 
being tho Bombay University Ashburner 
Prize Essay. 1925. Address: c/o Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, 135, Canning Street, 
Calcutta, India. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamohand, Bar.-at- 
law (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October i860. 
Educ. at Raj koto, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
ambulance corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagralia movement 
(1918-19) and the non-co-operation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1919-21). Has cham¬ 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March 
1922 ; released Feb. 4, 1924. President 
of the Indian National Congress, 1926. 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of tho 
Salt Laws, April, 1930. Publications: 
“Indian Home Rule,” ‘‘Universal- 
Dawn,” Young India.” Nava Jivan (Hindi 
and Gujarati) Address: Satyagrahashram, 
Sabarmati, B. B. <fc C. I. Railway. 

GANDHI, Nagardas Purvshottam, M.A,, 
B.Sc., A. R. S. M. D. I. C., F. G. S., M. Inst. 
H. M. University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy,Benares 
Hindu University, Benares, India; s. of late 
Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdl, 
(Kathiawar); b. 22nd December 1886; m. 1906, 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, - 
Ranpur; Educ: Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay. Imperial 
College of Scienco % and Technology, London 
Joined Messrs. JamalBros., as Mining Engineer 
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In Burma in 1914 ; joined Tata Iron & Steel 
■Co., 1916 ; was appointed General Manager 
•of Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., in Tavoy (Lower 
Burma), where wolfram mining was 
•carried on during the Great War ; joined 
•Benares Hindu University as University 
Professor of Mining and Metallurgy 
in 1919. Address: Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Benares, India. 

GANGULI, Suprakash, nephew of the poet, 
Hr. Rabindranath Tagore; Artist M.R.A.S. 
F. R. S. A. (Lond.) Curator, Museum 
and Ait Gallery, Baroda. b. 8th May 
1886. m. Srimati Tanujabala Devi, 
grand-daughter of the late C. K. Tagore. 
Education.: Doveton College, ^Calcutta, 
subsequently visited Europe chiefly 
for the study of Fine Arts and Archseology. 
With the idea of gaining a wider knowledge 
in the above subjects he held a temporary 
post in the Imperial Archaeological Survey 
under late Dr. B. B. Spooner, Dy. Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. Here he 
spent about 6 years doing the work of photo¬ 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publica¬ 
tions: Under preparation 1. A monograph 
on Rags and Raginis with 36 colour reproduc¬ 
tions of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus¬ 
trations. 3. Iniiuence of Japanese Art 
on the Modern Bengal School. 4. A short 
history on the art of brocade weaving in 
Gujarat. 5. Moghul textiles. 0. Lacquer- 
work in India. Address: Puslipabag, 
Baroda. 

GEDDIS, Andrew, J. P., James Finlay & Co., 
Limited, b. 11th July 1886. m. Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin¬ 
burgh. Educ: George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold Mohur Mills 
Ltd., Director, Bank of India, Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1926; 
Millowners’ Assooiation’s representative on 
Port Trust. Address : Sudama Villa, Nepean 
Sea Road, Malabar Hill. 

GENNINGS, John Frederick, Bar-at-Law 
(Middle Temple, 1911); Director of Infor¬ 
mation and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and Acting Commissioner of Workmen’s 
Compensation, b. 21 Sept., 1885. m. Edith 
d. of T. J. Wallis, Esq., of Croydon, Surrey, 
and Aldeburgh, Suffolk, Educ: Aske’s 
Hatcham and Dulwich. Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader 
Star, Daily Mail and Daily Telegraph. Army 
(2'5th Buffs, and R. G. A.), 1915-1919 ; War 
Office. M. I. 7 b. Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb. 1917. Director of Informa¬ 
tion, Dec. 1920; Ag. Director of the Labour 
Office in addition, July 1925 to March 1926 

t Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Director of Information and 
Labour Intelligence. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


GHOSAL, Mrs. (Srimati Svarna Kumari 
Devi) ; d. of Maharshl Debendra Nath Tagore 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, b. 
1857. m. late J. Ghos&l, Zemindar. Before 
twenty published a novel anonymously; soon 
after became editor of “Bharfci” (first woman 
editor m India), a Bengali magazine which 
she still conducts. Address: Old Ballygunge 
Road, Calcutta. 1 

GHOSE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charu Chun- 
der, Judge, Calcutta High Court, sinoe 
July, 1919. b. 4 February 1874. Educ,: 
Presidency College, Calcutta, m. Nirmal 
Nolini, d. of the late Protap Chunder Bose. 
Vakil, Calcutta, 1898. Called to the Bar in 
England, 1907. Address : High Court, 
Calcutta. 

GHUZNA VI, The Hon. Achad Sir Abdel 
Kerim Abu Ahmed Khan, Kt„ (1928), 
M.L.C., Zemindar and Land-owner ; Member, 
Exeeutivo Council Government of Bengal, b. 
25 August 1872. m. Lady Saidennessa 
Khanum, 8294 Educ : St. Peters School, Ex¬ 
mouth, Devonshire. Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany), At an early age 
sent to a public school in England ; appeared 
at the I. C. S. examination in 1890, after 
which finished his career in the Universities 
of Oxford and Jena. Travelled almost all 
over the continent of Europe, where a number 
of years were spent for Education purposes 
in Germany, France & Italy. Returned 
to India 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatchdad Khan 
Ghuznin Jx>hani, brother of Oramn Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal Represented the whole of 
E. B. & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council (1909-12). Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s 
Council (1913-16). Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court of ex-King Hussein of 
Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into the question of Pilgrim Traffic 
(1913). Entered Bengal Legislative Council, 
1923 and 1926. Appointed Minister,'Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, on 1st Januarv 1924. Again 
appointed Minister, Governmeifff, of Bengal, on 
26th January 1927. Created Knight Bachelor 
1928. Appointed Member, Executive Council 
Bengal Government April 1929. Address: 
North House, Dildua Mymensingh; Writer’s 
Building, Calcutta. 

GiDHOUR, Maharaja Bahadur Chandra 
Mouleshwar Prasad Singh, Maharaja 
Bahadur or Gidhour. 6. 1890. m. 1913 . 
Has been a Member of District Board, 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try cases singly). Member of 
Legislative Council, Bihar ana Orissa, since 
1920-1920. Life Vice-President, Bihar Land¬ 
holder’s Association, Patna, President, Divi¬ 
sional Landholders’ Association Bhagalpore. 
President, Baidyanath Temple Committee 
and scheme of Management. Ascended the 
Gadi on 21st November 1923 . Title of 
Maharaja Bahadur made hereditary in 1877 , 
has a Son and heir-Maharaj Kumar Chandra 
Choor Singh* Address ; Srivilias, Gidhour 
District Monghyr, 
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GIDNEY, Henry Albert John, Lt.-Col., 

l. M.S. (retired); F.R.O.S.; F.R.S.; D.O. 

(Oxon.) ; F.R.S.A. (London); D.P.H. (Cantab) 
J.P.,M.L.A.Ophthalmic Surgeon.6.9.1 uno 1873. 
Educ.; at Calcutta, Edinburgh It. College, 
University College Hospital/London, Cam¬ 
bridge and Oxford. Post Graduate Lecturer, 
in Ophtlialmology, Oxford University (lull). 
Entered 1898. Served in China Expe¬ 

dition, 1900-01, N. E. Frontier, 1913,N. W. 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded). Publications; 
Numerous works on Ophthalmic Surgery. 
President-ln-Chief, Anglo-Indian and Domi¬ 
ciled European Association, All-India and 
Burma. Leader of 1925 Anglo-Indlian. 
Deputation to England ; Accredited leader of 
the Domiciled Community in India and 
Burma; Member of Legislative Assembly. 
Address : 28, Theatre ltoad, Calcutta 

GILBERT- LODGE,Captain Edward Morton, 
F.S.I., F.I.A., F.A.I., J.P. b. 23 Jan. 1880. 

m. May d. of Thomas Spencer, Esq. of Nor¬ 
wood, London, S. E. Educ: at Sydney, 
N. S. Wales, Australia. Private practice, 
London, 1903-1914; Royal Engineer, 
April 1915—May 1920,then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain; Asst. Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Officer, Bombay, May-Nov. 1920; I 
Land Manager, Development Directorate, 
Nov. 1920 to Dec. 1925. Address: Churchgate 
Street. 

GILROY, Major Paul Knighton, M. C. (1917). 
M. D., F.R.C.S., I.M.S., Superintendent, St 
George’s H ospital, Bombay, b. June 7, 1885 
in. Miss W. H. Walker. Educ: Cambridge 
(Selwyn Coll.) and St. George’s Hospital 
Hyde Park. Entered I.M.S., Jan. 29, 1910. 
Address: 10 Rocky Hill Flats, Lands End 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GINWALA, Sir Padamji Pestonji, kt. (1927), 

B. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister at 
Law; President, Indian Tariff Board. b. 
Nov. 1875. m. Frenny BezonjI. Educ.: Govt. 
High School and Gujarat College, Ahrne-, 
dabad, Trinity Hall Cambridge, Called 
to the Bar 1899; Advocate, Chief Court; 
of Lower Burma, 1905 ; Asst. Govt. Advocate 
1915; Secry., Legis. Council, Burma, 1916; 
resigned 1920; President,' Rangoon Munici¬ 
pal Corporation 1922-23; Member Legis. Assem¬ 
bly, 1921-23; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923; President, 1926. Address: Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, Government of India. 

GLANCY, Bertrand James, C.I.E. (1924), 
Foreign and Political Department, Govern¬ 
ment of India, b. 31st December 1882. m. 
1914, Grace Steele. Educ.: Clifton; Monmouth; 
Exeter College. Oxford, Indian Civil Service. 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 

GLANCY, Sir Reginald Isidore Robert, C.8.I. 
(1921), C.I.E., Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India (1924). b. 1874 ; m. Helen 
Adelaide, d. of Edward Miles. Bowen House. 
Educ,: Clifton College; Christ Church, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1890; Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 1903, Political Agent, 1907 ; 
First As8tt. Resident, Hyderabad, 1909; 
Finance Member of Council. H. E. H. the 
Nixam’s Government, 1911-1921 ; Resident in 
Baroda, 1922; President of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923. Address: Indore. 


GLASCOTT, John Richard Donovan, 
C.I.E. (1926), Agent Burma Railways 
b. 10 June 1877. m. Verner O’Reilly 
Blackwood. Educ.: Bedford and Lublin 
Price Wills and Reeves, Railway and Port 
Contractors, 1898-1901; B. N. Rly., 1901- 
1903 ; Burma Railways, 1903 to date; 
prior to being Agent was Chief Engineer, 
1918 to March 1920. Address : 2 C, Fytche 
Road, Rangoon. 

GOLDSMITH, Rev. Malcolm George, Mis¬ 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Dccean. b. 1849. Educ.: Kensington Pro¬ 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75 ; Principal, Harris School,Madras, 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-09; Hon. Canon, St. George’B 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address: Royapet 
House, Royapettah, Madras. 

GONDAL, His Highness Maharaja Thakorf, 
Sahib Shri Bhagwat Sinhjee of , G.C.I.E., 
K.C.I.E., b. 1865. s. of late Thcilcore Saheb 
Sargramji of Gondal, m. 1881, Nandkuverba, 

C. I., d. of U. H. Maharana of Dharampore, 
Educ.: Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot; Edin. Univ. 
Hon. LL D. (Edin.) 1887 ; M. B., and C. M. 
(Edin.) 1892; M.R.C.P., (Edin.) 1892; D.C.b. 
(Oxon.) 1892 ; M. D. (Edin.) 1895 ; F.R.C.P., 
(Edin.) 1895 ; F.C.P. and S. B. 1913; Fellow of 
University of Bombay 1885; F.R.S.E. 
1909 ; M.R.A.S., M.R.I. (Great Britain and 
Ireland). H.P.A.C. Publication : Journal of a 
Visit to England; A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science. Address: Gondal, Kathia¬ 
war. 

GODWIN, Charles Alexander Campbell, 
Major-General, C.B., (1924), C.M.G. (1918). 

D. S.O., (1917); G.O.C. Peshawar Dist, 

b. 1873. rn. Catherine, d. of Colonel, 
V. Milward, M.P., for Worcester. Educ: at 
Westward Ho and Sandhurst. Joined Suffolk 
llegt. on unattached list in 1895 ; 1st Madras 
Lancers, 1896 ; transferred 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, 1898 ; Waziristan Militia and Opera¬ 
tions in W aziristan, 1900; Staff College, 
1908-09 ;Bde. Major, Meerut Cavalry Brigade ; 
G.S.O. 2 Mhow, 1914 ; Great War, France, 
1914-17; Palestine, 1917-19; War Office, 
1920; late A.D.C. to the King r Order of the 
Kile (3rd Class) 1918; Order El Nalida (2nd 
Class), 1918; French War Cross (1919); 
Commanded Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade, 
1921-23 M. G. Cavalry, 1923-26. Command- 
dant s-taff College, Quetta, 1920-27. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Peshawar. 

GOODE, Walter Samuel, C.I.E., I.C.S., B.A. 
(Hon.) Adelaide University 1898, B.A. (Hon.), 
Cambridge 1901. b. 25 Nov. 1878. m. Jean 
Reed Beatson Bell (deceased). Educ : Way 
College, Adelaide. I.C.S. General line, 
Deputy Chairman, Calcutta Corporation. 
Officiating Chairman, Calcutta Corporation: 
Secretary, Local Self-Government Department 
of Bengal. Officiating Chairman, Calcutta 
Improvement Trust. Publications : Municipal, 
Calcutta. Address : Magistrate’s House, 
Alipore, Calcutta. 

GOSWAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chandra, M.A., 
M.L.A., (Oxon.), Zemindar Member Legislative 
Assembly. Son of Raja Kisorilal Goawami 
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of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe¬ 
cutive Council, b. 1898 . Educ: Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem¬ 
bly to represent India at the August Session- 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa¬ 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section. Address: The Raj Baree, Seram¬ 
pore : Rainey Park, Ballygunjge, Calcutta 
Kamachha, Benares; Puri. 

GOUR, Sir Hari Sinqh, Kt. (1925), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.I)., Member <i the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. Barister-at-Lnw. b. 26 Nov. 
1872. Educ.: Govt. High School, Saugor; 
Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor,and Hon. D. 
Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed 1st May 
1924-1926. Member of Indian Central Com¬ 
mittee, elected Vice-President of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association (Indian Branch), 
Hon. Member of the Anthenacum Club, 
National Liberal Club and British Empire 
Society. Publications: Law of transfer in 
British India, 3 vols. (5th Edition;; Penal 
Law of British Tndia. 2 vols. (4th Edition): 
Hindu Code, 3rd Edition). The Spirit of 
Buddhism ; His only Love ; Random Rhymes 
and other poems. Address: Nagpur, C. P. 

GO WAN Hyde Clarendon, B .A. (Oxon.); 
V.T).,C.I.E., (1928); P..T.I.C.S.. Chief Secretary 
to Government Central Provinces, b. 4 July 
1878. m. Edna Gowan (nee Brown). 1905; 
Educ\ at Elstreo School, 1889-1892 : Rugby 
School, 1892-1897; New College, Oxford, 1897 
1901 Univ. Coll., London, 1901-02. Under 
Secretary to C. P. Govt., 1904-08; officiated 
as Under Secretary, Commerce and Industries 
Department, Government of India, July to 
Nov. 1908; Settlement Officer, Hoshanga- 
bud District, 1913-17; Financial Secretary 
to Govt., C. P., 1918-1921; Dy. Commissioner 
Nagpur, 1923-25; Financial Secretary to 
Govt., 1925-27; Chief Secretary, March 1927. 
Address : Nagpur. 

GRAHAM, Rev. John Anderson, M.A. (Edin.). 
D.D. (Edin.), K.T.H. Gold Medal, C.T.E.: 
V.D., F.R.G.S., Missionary of Church of 
Scotland, at Kaiimpong, Bengal, since 1889 
Founder and Hon. Supdt. of St. Andrew’s 
Colonial Homes, b. 1861. Educ.: Cardros 
Parish School; Glasgow High School; Edin¬ 
burgh University, m. Kate, McConachie (K.F. 

H. gold medal) who died 1919. Was in I ionic 
C. S. iu Edinburgh, 1877-82 ; graduated, 1885 ; 
ordained 1889. Publications: “On the 
threshold of three closed lands “ and ” The 
missionary expansion of the Reformed Church¬ 
es Address: Kalitnpong, Bengal. 

GRAHAM, Sir Lancelot, M.A., (Oxon.p 
K.C.I.E., (1930) Bar-at-Law : C.I.E., (1924) : 

I. C. S., Secretary Legislative Depart¬ 
ment, Government of India (1924), b 18, 
April 1880 , m. Olive Bertha Maurice Educ. 
St. Paul’s School, London and Balliol Coll., 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service 
1904 ; Asstt. Collector, 1904 ; Aisstt. Judge, 
1908 ; Asstt. Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 ; Judicial Asstt., Kathiawar, 1918 ; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern¬ 
ment of India, 1921 . Addtess: Grindlay <fc 
Co., Bombay. 


GRAH4ME, William Fitzwilliam, T.C.S., Pro¬ 
vincial Art Officer, Supdt. of Cottage Indus¬ 
tries and Provincial Training Officer sinco 
1925. b. 1871. m. 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
U. S. A. Educ.: at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol. 
Officer, S. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb. 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P. O., 
S. S. S. from 1922-25. Address : Pegu Club, 
Rangoon. 

GRAY, Alexander George, Manager, Bank of 
India, Ltd., b 1884, m. to Dulce Muriel Fanny 
Wild, 1922. Educ.: Macclesfield Grammar 
School. Parrs Bank, Ltd., Manchester and 
District; arrived India, 1905 ; entered service 
of the Bank of India, Ltd., 1908. Address: 
14, Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GREAVES. Hon. Sir William Ewart, Kt. 
(1924) ; Judge of Calcutta High Court, sinco 
1914, end Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 
since 1924. b. 1869. Educ.: Harrow, Keblc 
College, Oxford ; Asst. Master at Evelyns, nr. 
Uxbridge, 1894-99; called to Bar, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1900. Address: High Court, Calcutta; 
33, Marlborough Place, N. W. 

GREEN, Alan Michael, M.A., (Oxon), I.C.S. 
b. 11 April 1885. m. Joan, the only child of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. D. Elkin (1919). Educ.: St. 
Paul’s School, London, Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Joined I.C.S. in 1909. Address: 
The Secretariat 453, Bombay. 

GREGSON, Likut.-Cclonel Edward Gelson, 
C.M.G., 1917; C.I.E., Deputy Inspector- 

General of Police, Punjab, b. 1877. Educ. 
Portsmouth Grammar School. Asst. Bloekade 
Officer,Waziristan,1900;Poll.Offlcer, Mohmand 
Border, 1908; Commdt., Border Military 

Police, Peshawar, 1902-07; Per. Asst, to 
Inspr.-Gen. of Poh.N. W. F., 1907-9; on 

special duty Persian Gulf, 1909*12 ; Com¬ 
missioner of Police, Mesopotamia. 

GRIEVE, Robert George, Hon. Mods. Lit. 
Hum.; C.I.E., (1930); Acting Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras, b. 18th October 
1881. Educ. : Fettes: Oxford. Indian 

Educational Service. Address: Old College 
Nungambakkam, Madias. 

GRIFFITH, Francis Charles, C.S.I. (1923), 
O.B.E. (1919), King’s Polico Medal (1916); 
Tnsp.-Gen. of Police, Bombay Presy., 1921. 
b. 9 November 1878; m. Ivy Morna, 

daughter of George Jacob, I.C.S., Educ .: 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton. Joined Indian 
Police, 1898; Commr. of Police, Bombay 
1919-21. Address : Poona. 

GULAB SINGH, Reis, Sardar, M.L.A 

Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank 
Ltd., Lyailpur, and Landlord, b March 1866 
m. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyallpur. Educ.: Government Coll. Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman Hig, School, 
Quetta, for 10 years; Member, Lyhlpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist. Baird, Lyail* 
pur, and Pres, of several oo-operative credit 
societies and association and elected as mem- 

, her of Legislative Assembly. 1920, and re 

I elected in 1923 and reelected inl926 unopposed 
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Member, Finance Committee, Govern- 
enfc of India. Hon. Magte. Lyallpur, for 
9 years. Address: Bhawana Bazar, Lyall¬ 
pur Punjab. 

GULAMJILANI, BlJLIKHAN, SAEDAE, Nawab 
op wai. First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief, 6 . 28 July 1888. m. sister of H. H. 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora. Educ. : 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps for two years, 1906-03 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis. 
Council; and Member, Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, 1921-1923; was elected Vice-President. 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, Hon. A.D.C. to H. E. the 
Governor of Bombay, 1929. Address: The 
Palace, Wai, District Satara. 

GWALIOR, IT is Highness Maharaja George 
JlWAJI RAO SCINDIA Bahadur, b. 26th .Tune 
1916. Succeeded to the gadi on 5th June 
1925. Address: Jai Bilas Palace, Gwalior, 
and Madho Bilas Palace, Shivapuri, C. 1. 

HABIB-UL-LAII SAHIB Bahadur, The Hon. 
Khan Bahadar Sir Muhammad, Kt. (1922). 
K.C.S.l. (1927), K.C.I.E. (1924), C.l.E. (1920), 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council (1924). b. 
Sept. 22. 1869, m. Sadathun Nisa Begum. 
Edvc.: Zllla High School, Saidapct. Joined 
the Bar in 1888 ; in 1897 was presented Certi¬ 
ficate of Honour on the occasion of Golden 
Jubilee of the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self-government and held the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pies., Dist. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905; Member, Legislative Council, 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member. 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; war Comi 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Commn. on Decen¬ 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committed, Member, Royal Com¬ 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 1923-March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras, 1920-24, and 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Dele¬ 
gation to the League of Nations (1929). 
Address: Delhi and Simla. 

HADOW, Sir (Frederick) austen, Kt. 
(1926), C.V.O. (3 922). M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. 
Trans., V.D., Chief Commissioner of Railways. 
b. 5 Sep. 1873.m, Kate Louisa Margary. Edvc. 
Branksome House, Godaiming, 1883-1887 , 
Charterhouse, 1887-1892; R. I. E. College. 
Coopers Hill, 1392-95. Associate Coopers 
Hill, 1895 : Appointed Asstt. Engineer, State 
Rlys., 3 895 ; employed as Asstt. Engineer on 
construction of new railways in Bengal, 1896- 
3902 ; Asstt. Manager, E. B. Ely., 1902-1904 ; 
Asstt. Secretary, Railway Board, 1905-1909 ; 
Manager and Engineer-in-Chief, B. G. J. P, 
Rly^JKathiawar, 1909-1911 ; Deputy Agent 
N. W. Rly., Lahore, 1911-1916; Secretary. 
Railway Board, 1916-1919; Agent, North- 
Western Railway, 1919-24, Member, Railway, 
Board, 1924. Address : Morvyn, Simla, W. 

HAIDER KARRAR JAFRT, Sted., Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Astt. Manager, Court of 


Wards, Balrampur Raj. b. 8 Dec. 1879. 
Married. Educ.: Collegiate School, Balram¬ 
pur, M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistri's Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gonda Dist. Board for six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur. for 
20 years; Hon. Magte., Balrampur. for 14 
years; Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
Co-operative Bank; Member, Standing 

Committee, All-India Shia Conference; 

Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow; President 

and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School* 
Address : Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 

HAILEY, Sir William Malcolm, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.l., I.C.S., Governor of the United Pro¬ 
vinces (1928), Knight of Grace of Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem Hon. Fellow, Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, D. Litt. (Lahore) 
b. 1872. m. 1896, Andreina, d. of Count 
Hannibale Balzanl Italy. Lady of 

Grace of Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
F.R.G.S. Educ. : Merchant Taylor’s 

School; Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
(Scholar), hirst Class Mod. First Class 
Lit. Hum. Colonisation Officer, Jhelum 
Canal Colony, 1902 ; Sec., Punjab Govt., 
1907 ; Dy. Sec., Govt, of India, 1908 ; 
Member, Durbar Committee, 1911; Ch. 
Coramr.. Dolhi, 1912-19; Chairman, Indian 
Soldiers* Board, 1921 ; Finance Member, 
Government of India, 1919-22. Home Mem¬ 
ber, Government of India, 1922-24, Gover¬ 
nor of the Punjab 1924-28. Address: Luck¬ 
now, U. P. 

HAJI WAJiHUDDIN, KHAN BAHADUR (1926)- 
Proprietor of Pioneer Arms Co., Meerut, 
b. 1880. During Great Balkan War 
(1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Crescent Fund; during Great War 
(1918) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board; 
re-elected in 1919 ; elected in 1920 to Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, re-elected in 1923. Appoint¬ 
ed in 1922 to bench of Bon. Magistrates ; 
appointed 1927 Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
of Hon. Magistrates Section B.; elected 
in 1922, Hon. Secretary to the Central Haj 
Committee of India. Elected unopposed in 
1927 to Cantonment Board; re-elected 
unopposed in 1928 for three years ; elected 
Vice-President of Prohibition League of 
India in 3926 ; re-elected in 1928 elected Pre¬ 
sident of Meerut Cantonment Residents’ 
Association in 1926. Address: “Pioneer 
House, ” Meerut Cantonment. 

HAKSAR.Col. Kailas Narain, B.A., C.I.E., 
Mahsir-Khas-Bahadur; Pol. Member, Gwalior 
Durbar,since 1912. 6.1878. Educ. : Victoria 
College, Gwalior; Allahabad University ; Hon. 
Prof, of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902; 
Priv. Sec. to Maharaja Scindia in 1903-12; 
Under-Sec., Pol. Dept., on dep. 1905-7 ; Capt., 
4th Gwalior Imp. Scr. Inf., 1902; Col., 
1924. Address: Gwalior. 

HALL, Major Ralph Ellis Carr , C.l.E.,,I.A , 
MHy. Accts. Dept., Field Controller, Poona, 
6. 1873. Joined army, 1894 ; Major, 1912, 
served Tirah, 1897-98; European War, 1914-17. 
Address: Field Controller, Poona. 
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HAMILL, Harry, B.A., Principal, Elplilnstone 
College, b. 3 Aug. 1891. m . Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Educ.: Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the I.E.S., in 1919. 
Address: Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

HAMILTON, C. J. f M.A., F.8.S.; Indian Edu¬ 
cational Service, Prot. oi Economics, Patna 
College ; Fellow of Patna University, b. 1878. 
Educ.: private tutor; King’s College, 
London ; Caius College, Cambridge ; gradu¬ 
ated first class Moral Science Tripos, 1901; 
Member of Moscly Educational Commission 
to U.S.A. 1903; Member of Inner Temple 
1903; Dunkln Lecturer at Oxford University, 
1912; Miuto Prof, of Economics, Calcutta, 
University, 1913-19. Publications: “Trade 
Relations between England and India.” Ad • 
dress: Patna College, Patna. 

HAMLEY, Herbert Russell, M.A., M.Sc. 
Dip.Ed. (Melbourne). Dixson Final Honour 
Scholar in Natural Philosophy (Melb.) 1906. 
Research Scholar; Principal, Secondary 
Training College, Bombay, b. 6 September 
1883. m. Miss E. F. Robinson, Educ. : Wesley ; 
College, Queen’s College, Melbourne Univer¬ 
sity ; Mathematics Master, Church of England 
Grammar School, Melbourne; Principal, 
University High School, Melbourne ; Lecturer 
in Mathematics and Physics, Queen’s College, 
Melbourne ; Vice-Principal, Training College, 
Melbourne; Professor *of Physics, Wilson 
College, Bombay; Principal, Secondary 
Twining College, Bombay. Publications : 
Papers on Physical Subjects in Scientific 
journals, papers on Educational topics, “ The 
Fundamental Formulae of Physics,” and 
“General Physical Science.” Address: 
Secondary Training College, Bombay. 

HAMMOND, Sir (Egbert) Laurie Lucas, B.A. 
(Oxon.), C.B.E. 1918; C.S.I. 1925; K.C.S-1. 
(1927) Governor of Assam (1927). b. 12 
Jan. 1873. m. Ettie Townsend Warner. 
Educ.: Newton Coll., Newton Abbot, S. 
Devon, and Keble Coll. Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S. in 189G. Publications : Indian Election 
Petitions, 3 Vols. (Pioneer Press, Allah¬ 
abad) ; The Indian Candidate and Re¬ 
turning Officer (Oxford University Press) ; 
Address: Government House Shillong, 

Assam. 

BAR B1LAS SARDA, RAI SAHIB, F.R.S.L, 
M.R-.A.S., F.C.S., Member, Legislative Assem¬ 
bly. b. 3 June 1867. Educ.: Ajmer Government 
College and Agra College. Was a teacher in 
Government College, Ajmer,was transferred to 
Judicial Department in 1892; apptd. Guardian 
to H.H. the Maharaja of Jalsalmerin 1894; 
reverted to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub-Judge ana 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, till 
1921; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. Re-elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly, from Ajmer- 
Merwara Constituency in 1927. Was elected 
a member of Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
^rjtajn and Ireland, Royal Statistical Society 
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of London .Statistical Association of Boston, 
U.S.A., Royal Society of Literature and 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland; 
Is Secretary of Paropkarini Sabha ot lnaia. 
Publications: Hindu Superiority; Ajmer: 
Historical and Descriptive; Maharana Sanga; 
Maharana Kumblia; Maharaja Hammir 
of Ranthambhor; Pritliviraj VJjaya. 
Address: Civil Lines, Ajmer, Rajputana. 

HARI KISHAN KAUL, Raja PANDIT, M.A., 
C.S.T., C.I.E., Rai Bahdur. b. 1869 s. of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Kaul. C.I.E., Educ.: Govt. 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Commsr., 1890; Jun. 
Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1893-97 ;District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98; Deputy Coramr., 
Jhang, 1898; Settlement Officer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1898-1903 ; S. O. Mianwali, 1903-8; 
Dy. Commsr., 1906; Dy. Oommr., Muza- 
ffargarh, 1908-09 ; Dy. Commsr., and Supdt.., 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12; Dy. 
Commsr., Montgomery, 1913; on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec. 1913-April 
1914; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 ; Dy. Commissioner, Jhelum, 
1919; Commissioner. Rawal Pindi Divison, 
1919-20; Commissioner, Jhulunder Division 
November 1920 to November, 1923 ; apptd. 
to Royal Commission on Serv ices,1923-1924 ; 
Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division 1924 ; 
retired Nov. 1924 : Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 : Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En¬ 
quiry), 1926-27; Dewan, Bhar atpur State,1927. 
Address : 29, Lawrence Road , Lahore. 

HARINGTON, General Sir Charles Haring- 
TON, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., D.C.L., General 
Officer Commanding Western Command, b . 
31 May 1872. m. Gladys Norah Grattan. 
Educ.: Cheltenham C ollege, R. M.C.Sandhurst. 
The King’s Regiment, Bde.Major, 6th Infantry, 
Bde., Aldershot; B.G.G.S., Canadian Corps; 
M.G.G.S., Second Army in great war; D.C.I. 
G.S., War Office G. O. C. Army of Black Sea; 
G.O.C. Allied Forces of occupation in Turkey 
G.O.C. Northern Command, England; and 
G.O.C. Western Command, India. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Quetta. 

[ HARISINGH, Major General, Rao Bahadur 
Thakur, of Sattasar, C.I.E., O.B.E., Army 
Minister, State Council and G.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces, b. 1882. Educ.: Mayo College. 
Address : Sattasar House, Bikaner. 

HARI SINGHJI, SHREEMAN RAO BAHADUR 
Raja Raj Shree, Sahib, o.i.e. (1928) Chief of 
Mahajan; Premier Noble of Bikaner State; 
Title of 44 Rao Bahadur ” conferred on 12th 
December 1911. b. 16th October 1877. m . 
the daughter of the Thakur Sahib of Sathin 
in Jodhpur State in 1894. Educ . The Mayo 
College, and the Government College, 
Ajmer. Member of Council of the Bikaner 
State and President of the Walter Krit 
Rajputra Hitkarlni Local Sabha, and 
President of the Sardars’ Advisory Committee 
Bikaner. Address : P. O. Mahajan, Bikaner 
State Railway. 

HARKISHENLAL,(LALA). b. 16 April 1866 
Educ: Govt. Coll., Lahore and Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge. Bar-at-Law. Retired from the 
Bar, 1900, since then devoted to Industrial and 
commercial organisation and activity, Preei- 
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dent, Reception Committee of the Congress, 
1909 ; President, Industrial Conference held at 
Bankipur, 1912 ; gave evidence before the 
Industrial Commission; Member, Punjab 
Legislative Council; 1908-1910, 1921-23. 
Fellow Punlab University; tried under 
Martial Law regime of 1919 and sentenced 
to transportation for life and forfeiture of 
property ; released Christmas 1919 ; President, 
Punjab Provincial Conference at Jullunder, 
1920; appointed Minister, for Agriculture, 
Punjab 1920 ; Resigned 1923, since then 
devoted himself to business and bankimr. 
.Since retirement organised Peoples’ Bank of 
Northern India Ltd., having long previously 
brought the Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., into 
being. President, Commercial Congress, Delhi 
in 1926 ; appointed on the Banking Inquiry 
Committee, Central and Provincial, 1929- 
Address: Lahore. 

HARNAM SINGH, The Hon. Raja Sir, K.C.T.E. 
b . 15 Nov. 1851; y. s. of late H. H. Raja 
Kaigan Sir Raja Randher Singh, Bahadur 
of Kapurthala, G.C.S.T. m. 1875, Rani Lady 
Harnam Singh, 6 s. 1 d. Educ.: Kapur¬ 
thala. Managed Kapurthala Estates in Oudb, 
for over 18 years. Served as member of 
Hemp Drugs Commission in 1893-94; and h 
Hon. Life Secy, to B. I. Association of Taluk- 
dars of Oudh and ex-Fellow of Punjab Univer¬ 
sity, and a life member of the Court of the Luck 
now University was member of Imp. Leg. 
Council and afterwards of Punjab Leg. Council 
1900-2; Member of the Council of State since 
1920. Member of the Central Committee of the 
Lady Duller in Fund ; Guest at Coronation 
1902. Created Raja 1907. Decorated for 
General Public Service; Raja hereditary 
(1922). Address: Simla or Lucknow or 
Jullundur City. 

HARRIS, Douglas Gordon, Dip. Ing. (Zurich). 
C.I.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), Consulting Engineer to 
Government of India (1925). b. 19 Oct. 1883. 
m. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Bradford, 
Yorks. Educ.: Rugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D. 1907-14 ; Under¬ 
secretary to Government, U.P., P.W.D. 1915; 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 19i0 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorga¬ 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under-Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D. 1918 ; Asstt. 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in India, 1020; 
Secretary to New Capita] Inquiry Committee, 
1922; Deputy Secretary to Government c'. 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, Public Works Branch, 1922. Publica¬ 
tions : Irrigation in India (Oxford University 
Press). Address : C/o. Department of Indus¬ 
tries of Labour, Simla. 

HARRISON, Charlton Scott Choimeley, 
C.I.E. (1928)^, Chief Engineer, Lloyd Barrage 
and Canals Construction, b. 18 May 1831. 
tn. Violet Murial Monamy, 2nd d. of the late 
Dr. E. H. Buckell and Mrs. Buckell of Chiches, 
ter. Educ: Coopers Hill. Asst. Engineer 
P.W.D., Belgaum, 1902-1906: Asstt. Engi¬ 
neer, P. W. D. Irrigation, Nasik, 1906-1009 ; 
Ex-Engineer, P. W. D., Irrigation, Nasik 
1906-1909; Ex-Engineer, P.W.D., Nasik 
District 1909-1910; Ex-Engineer, Pravara 
Canals, Construction Division, 1911-19; 


Ex. Engineer, Karachi Canals, 1920-21 ; Super¬ 
intending Engineer, Sukkur Barrage, 1921-23 ; 
Chief Engineer, Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage and 
Canals Construction, 1923 to date. Address : 
Karachi, Sind. 

HARTNOLL, Sir HENRY SULIVAN, Kt.; Chief 
Judge, Court of Lower Burma, since 1906; 
Barrister, 1898. Educ.: Exeter Grammar 
School; Trinity College, Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S., 188i; served in Burma at Assst, 
Commissioner; Dy. Commissioner, 1890; 
Commissioner, 1902. Address: Chief Court, 
Rangoon. 

HATWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
dev Ask am Prasad Sahi of. b. 19 July 1893 ; 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Gadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
K.C.T.E., of Hatwa. Address: Hathuwa 
P. O., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 

IIAYE, MTAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1019), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b. Oct. 1888. Educ.: at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 1910 ; 
started practice at Ludhiana; elected Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
Jr. Vice-President 1911 which office beheld 
till 1921 when ho was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Address : President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

IIKALE, Robert John W t ingfield, B.A., 
(Cantab.), 1899; M.A. (Cantab.), 1922; 
O. B. E. (1917); C.I.E. (1930); Agent to 
the Governor-General, Central India, b. 
24 September 1876. m. Muriel Trestrail 
Palmer; Educ.: King’s School, Canter- 
j bury and Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
! Lieutenant 2nd South Staffordshire Regiment 
I 1900; Lieut. 46th Punjabis 1902; entered 
Political Department 1903 ; served on N. W. F. 
Province, Ajmer, Gwalior and again on 
N. W. F. Province. Address: United Service 
Club, Pall Mall, London. 

HENDERSON, Robert Herriot, C.I.E., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com¬ 
pany's Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam; Chair¬ 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhefc. 
Represented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-19. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 
HENEKER. Lt.-General Sir William 
Charles Giffard, K.C.B. (1919), K.C.M.G. 
(1922); C.B. (1918); D.S.O. (1902); Connaught 
Rangers; G.O.C.-in-Chief, Southern-Command. 
(1928). b. 22 August 1887; m. 1901 Clara 
Marion, d. of late E. Jones of Velindre, Brecon ; 
two s. Entered army 1888; Capt. 1897; Bt. 
Major 1901; Bt.-Lt. Colonel 1905; Major 
1907; B. Col. and A.D.C. to the King 1907; 
Major-General 1917 ; Lt. General 1926 ; served 
Southern Nigeria, Second In Command of 
S. N. Regt., West African Frontier Force, 
1902 (promoted Lt.-Col.); Commanded Ubium 
Ishan, Ibeku-QIoko, Aflkpo, Igara and Aflkpo 
Expeditions and columns in Benin Territories 
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Expedition and Aro Expedition ; served Euro 
pean War, 1914-18 (wounded); Intelligence 
and Survey Officer, Benin Territories Expedi¬ 
tion, 1899; D.A.A. and Q.M.G. Orange River 
Colony District, 1900-10 ; Lt.-Col. to command 
2nd Batt., North Stafford Regiment at Pesha 
war, 1912 Temp. Brig. Commander, 1st Pesha 
war Infantry Brigade, 1912; Temp. Brigade 
Commander, Rawalpindi Infantry Brigade 
1913; Commander, 1st Infantry Brigade. 
Quetta, 19i 4: 54th Infantry Brigade with 
temp, rank Brig.-General, 1915 ; Commanded 
190th Infantry Brigade 1916 ; Commanded Sth 
I)iv. 1916 to end of war, formed and eommanal 
ed Southern Div. on Rhine, holding portion of 
Bridgehead east of Cologne, 1919; Forme, 
and commanded Independent Division, Nov, 
1919 ; G.O.C. Rhine Garrison, Cologne 1920. 
(Commandour of Legion d’honneur, 19J8; 
K.C.B.); Commanded British Upper Silesian 
Force, 1921-22 (K.C.M.G.); Commanded 3rd 
Division and Salisbury Plain Area 1922-26. 
Publication : Bush Warfare, 1900. Address : 
Headquarters, Southern Command, Poona. 

HERAS, Henry, S.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His¬ 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, President, Bombay Historical 
Society ; Corresponding Member of the His¬ 
torical Records Commission for the Bombay 
Centre, b. September 11, 1888, Edue. 

Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio, 
(U.S.A.). Professor of History, Sacred Heart 
College, (Barcelona); Principal, Our Saviour’s 
College, Saragossa, (Spain). Publications: 
History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
(In Spanish) 3 Vols., The Conquest of the 
Fort of Asirgarh by Emperor Akbar (accord¬ 
ing to an eye-witness) (in Ind. Ant.) The 
City of Jinji at the end of the 16th Century 
(Ibid.). Venkatapatiraya I and the Portuguese 
(Journal of the Mythic Society). The Statues 
of the Nayaks of Madura in the Pudu Mantap- 
am (Ibid.). Early Relations between 
Vijayanagara and Portugal (Ibid.) Asoka’s 
Dharma and Religion (Ibid.); Historical Carv¬ 
ings at Vijayanagara (Ibid); Goa Viragal 
of the time of Harihara II of Vijayanagara 
(Tbid). The story of Akbar’s Christian Wife 
(Journal of Indian History.); The Palace of 
Akbar at Fatehpur-Sikri (Ibid.); The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara, 1614-1617) (Tbid.); 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly); The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula (Ibid.); Relations between Guptas 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society); The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Ibid.) 
The Portuguese Alliance with the Muhamma¬ 
dan Kingdoms of the Deccan (Journal, 
B.B.R.A.S.); A Note on the Excavations at 
Nalanda and its History (Ibid.); Three 
Mughal Paintings on Akbar’s Religious Dis¬ 
cussions (Ibid.); Two controversial Points 
in the Reign of Samudra Gupta (Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Institute). The Decay of 
the Portuguese Power in India (Journal of 
the Bombay Historical Society); Three Catho¬ 
lic Padres at the Court of Ali Adil Shah I 
(Ibid.) ; A. Historical Tour in search of Kad- 
amba Documents (Ibid); The Writing of 
History; Notes on Historical Mythology 
for Indian Students (Madras, 1926).. 


The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayana¬ 
gara, Vol. I, 1342-1614 (Madras, 1927) ; 
Beginnings of Vijiayanagara History (Bom¬ 
bay, 1929; Address: St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay. 

uidayatallah, the Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Sir Shaikh Ghulam Hussain, Kt. (1926), 
Member of Council (23rd June 1928) ; b. Jan. 
1878; Educ.: Shikarpur High School, D. J. 
Sind Coll, and Govt. Law School, Bombay; 
Pleader: Member and elected Vice-Presdt., 
Hyderabad Municipality; Presdt., District 
Local Board, Hyderabad, and Member, Bom¬ 
bay Leg. Council, for past 14 years. Minister 
of Govt, in charge of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment since 1921. Member of the Executive 
Couucil siuce June, 1928. Address: The 
Secretariat, Bombay. 

UIGNEL , Sidney Robert, C.S.I. (1922) 
C.I.E. rjduc,: Malvern; Exeter College, Oxford, 
Entered I.C 1896; Macte. and Collr. 
1912. Dy Secretary, Govt, of India 
Home Deptt., 1915-19; Officiated as Home 
Secretary on four occasions during that 
period. Private Secretary to H. E. the 
Viceroy, 1920. Address : Delhi or Simla. 

HOOPER, Rev. William, D.D.; Missionary, 
O.M.S.: Translator, Mussoorie, since 1892; 
b. 1837. Educ.: Cheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar Scho< 1; Wadham 
College, Oxford; Hebrew Exhibition; 
Sanskrit Scholarship; 1st class In Lit. Hum.; 
B.A., 1859 ; M.A., 1861 ; D.D., 1S87. Went to 
India, C.M.S., 1861; Canon of Lucknow, 1906- 
1919 ; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Publications: The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address : Mussoorio, India. 

HOTSON, John Ernest Buttery, M.A, 
(Oxon.), C.S.T. (1926), O.B.E. (1918), V.D. 
(1923); Member of Council, Bombay (Ap. 
1926). b. 17 March 1877. m. Mildred 
Alice, d. of late A. B. Steward, I.C.S. Educ .: 
Edinburgh Academy and Maedalen Coll., 
Oxford. Indian Civil Service, Bombay, from 
1900 ; War service in Baluchistan and Persia, 
1915-1920; Rank of Lieut.-Colonel. Publi¬ 
cations: Editor of the Philatelic Journal of 
India 1923-1928. Address: Drummore, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay; or c/o Grindlay & Co., 
Ltd., P. O. Box 93, Bombay. 

HOWARD, Albert, C.I.E., M.A., A.R.C.S. 
F.L.8.; Director of the Institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore, and Agricultural Adviser to 
States in Central India and Rajputana. b. 
1873. Educ.: Royal College of Science, Lon¬ 
don; St. John’s College,'Cambridge, First 
Class Hons. Nat. Science Tripos, 1898 ; B. A., 
1899; M. A., 1902; Mycologist and Agricul¬ 
tural Lecturer, Impl. Dept, of Agricul¬ 
ture for West Indies, 1899-1902 ; Botanist 
to South-Eastern Agricultural Collcgo, Wye 
1903-1905; Imperial Economic Botanist to 
tjie Government of India, 1905-1924. Publi¬ 
cations : Crop-Productions in India, The 
development of Indian Agriculture: The 
Affiliation of Science to Crop-production , and 
numerous papers on botanical and agricul- 
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tural subjects. Address: Indore, Central 
India. 

HOWELLS, George, TLA. (Bond.); m.A. 
(Camb.); B. Litfc. (Oxon); B.D. <St. Andrews); 
Ph.D. ( Tubingen ); Principal of Serampore 
College, Bengal, since 1900, b . May 1871. 
Educ Gelligaer Grammar School; Regent’s 
Park and University Colleges, London; 
Mansfield and Jesus Collages, Oxford; 
Christ’s College, Cambridge; ffJniv. of Tu¬ 
bingen. Appointed by Baptist Missionary 
Society for Educational work 4n India, 1895 : 
located at Cuttack, Orissa, engaged in High 
School and theological teaching, and general 
literary and Biblical translation work, 1895- 
1904 ; originated movement for reorganisation 
of Serampore College. Angus Lecturer, 1909 : 
published under the title” The Soul of India.,” 
and Fellow of University of Calcutta, since 
1913 and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 1926. 
Address: Serampore College, Serampore, 
Bengal. 

HUDSON, Sir Leslie Sewell, Kt., Partner, 
Mackinnon Mackenzie and Co., Bombay. 6. 25 
Nov. 1872. Educ.: Christ’s Hospital. Joined P. 

& O. S. N. Co., London, 1889, and came 
to their Bombay office 1894, subsequently sta¬ 
tioned at Japan, China and Australia, return¬ 
ing to Bombay 1915. Joined Messrs. Mackin¬ 
non Mackenzie & Co., Oct. 1916. Deputy 
Chairman, Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
1923-24 ; President 1924-25. 1927-28. Member 
Bombay Legislative Council 1923-26/1927-28- 
29. Address : Mont Blanc. Dadysett Hill, 
Bombay. 

HUDSON, The non’ble Walter Frank, B. A. 
(Oxon) C.I.E., I.C.S., Member of Council, 
Government of Bombay, b. 22nd Aug. 1875. 
m. Alice Violet, d. of the late Rev. 

0. T. Ward. Educ : Dulwich College and 
B.N.C. Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1898; 
Collector of Thar Parkar, Hyderabad, 
Larkana, Surat, Poona, and Karachi. 
Member of Legislative Assembly and 
Government Whip 1924-20; Commissioner 
in Sind, 1920-29; Member of Executive 
Council, Bombay, 1929. Address : Sea 
View, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

HUFFAM, Lt.-Colonel William Tyers Chris¬ 
topher. O.B.E., M.C., J. 1\, A.M. Inst Mecli. 
Engineer, Local Representative, Sir. W. G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., Ltd., b. 1880. 
Pupilship with Greenwood and Batley, Ltd. 

(Leeds) with Canadian Pacific Railway, 
1904-1900 with Babcock and Wilcox- 
Ltd., Calcutta and Bombay, 1907-1914; 
served with 1st. Bn., West Yorkshire 
Regt., 1914-1916; Commanded ditto > 

1916 (France); D.A.Q.M.G., XIVth 

Army Corps, France (1916); Ditto 46th 
(North Midland) Division, France, 1917 ; 
A:Q.M.G., XVth Army Corps, France, 1918; 1 
A. A. & Q. M. G. Tanks Corps, Army of | 
Occupation, 1919; Brevet, Despatches (four ! 
times) Croix de Gue/re (Beige); Deputy 
Chief Controller, Government of India Surplus 
Stores, 1920-1922. Address: Byculla Club, 
Bombay. 

HUGHES, Major John Edward, Secretary 
Western India Turf Club, Ltd, b. 22nd Nov, I 


1871, m. Evelyn Daisy Brodrick (July 1904) 
Educ : United Service College, Westward Ho ; 
Served 3rd Battn., Royal Welsh Fusiliers,1809 
entered Sandhurst, 1891; commissioned 3rd 
Septr. 1892 ; served with Northamptonshire 
Regiment, 1892; joined 2nd Madras Lancers, 
1893 : retired from 2nd Madras Lancers 1911; 
apptd. Secretary, W. I. Turf Club, 1911; 
served in the war 1914 to 1918 in the Remount 
Department in India and Mesopotamia; 
mentioned in despatches. Address: Western 
India Turf Club, Ltd., Poona and Bombay. 

HULL, Rev. Ernest R., S.J., Archivist and 
.'Secretary to the R. C. Archbishop of Bombay. 
b. 9th September 1863. Educ: Society of 
Jesus, English Province. Came to India 
1902 and since then engaged in literary work 
in Bombay. Editor of The Examiner from 1902 
to 1924. Publications: A series of Examiner 
Reprints, on theological, historical and con¬ 
troversial subjects. Also a “ History of the 
Bombay Mission with a special study of the 
Padroado Question ” of which the 1st 
volume has been published. Address: St. 
Xavier’s High School, Fort, Bombay. 

HUMPHRYS. Lieut.- Colonel Sir Francis 
Henry, G.C.V.O., (1928); K.C.M.G., (1929); 
K.B.E., (1924), C.I.E., (1920) Sardar-i-ala 
of Afghanistan 1928, Sardar-i-Ali of 
Agfghanlstan 1924. H. B., M.’s Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
the Court of H. M. The King of Afghanistan 
January 1922 b. April 24, 1879, e. s. of 
late Rev. Walter Humphreys, M. A. of 
Elmsleigh, Tywardreath, Cornwall and 
g. s. of George Humphreys of Ashcombe, 
Park, Shaffordshire m. Gertrude Mary Doane 
d. of Sir Harold Deane, K.C.S.I., Educ: Shrews¬ 
bury and Christ Church, Oxford, Joined 
2nd Worcesters, 1900 ; South African War ; 
Joined 25tli Punjabis, 1902. Entered Poli¬ 
tical Dept., Government of India 1903; 
Dy. Cornmr., Bannu and Kohat; Pol. Agent 
Tochi; Malakand, Khyber; Served Euro¬ 
pean War as Pilot R.A.F. 1918 ; Dy. Foreign 
Secretary, Govt, of India, 15)21. Address: 
The British Residency, Baghdad, Iraq. 

HUSSATN, Sir Ahmed Nawab Amin Jung 
Bahdur, M.A., B.L., C.S.I. (1911) ; 

Nawab (1917); K.C.I.E. (1920) ;Minister-in- 
Waiting on H. E. H. the Nizam since l<)lf) and 
Chief Secretary to H.E.H.’s Government. 6. 11 
Aug. 1863. m. Fatim-i, Lady Amin Jung. Educ’ 
Christian College and Presidency College, 
Madras, Governor’s Scholar; High Court 
Vakil, 1890; Deputy Collr. and Magte., 1890- 
92; Asstt. Secretary to the Nizam, 1893 ; 
Personal Secretary to Nizam, 1895; Chief 
Secretary to Nizam’s Government, 1905; 
Publications: “ Notes on Islam ”, articles 
In Periodicals. Address : Amin Munzll Said- 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDARI, SirAkbar, Nawab Hydar Nawab 
Jung Bahadur, Finance Minister, Hydera¬ 
bad. ft. 8 Nov. 1809. m. Amena Najmuddin 
Tyabji (Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal). Cr. 
Knight (1928) Educ.: St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay ; Joined Indian Finance Dept., 1888 ; 
Asstt. Acctfc General U. P., 1890 ; Dy. Acctt. 
General, Bombay, 1897 ; Dy. Acctt. General* 
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Madras, 1900; Examiner, Govt. Press Acco¬ 
unts 1901 ; Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
1903, C. P., 1904 ; lent as Acctt. General, 
Hyderabad State, 1905; Financial Secre¬ 
tary, 1907 ; Secretary to Government, Home 
Dept., (Judicial, Police, Education, etc.), 
1911 ; Ag. Director-General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919 ; Accountant General, 
Bombay, 1920; Finance and Kail way 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Council, 1921; 
Official Director, Shahabad Cement Co., Ltd., 
1922; Official Director, Singareni Collieries 
Co., Ltd. 1922; Official Director, N. G. S. 
Kailway Co., Ltd., and Mining Boards, 1925 : 
Chairman, Inter University Board, 1925; 
First President, Hyderabad Educational Con¬ 
ference in 1915. President, All-India Maho- 
medan Educational Conference Calcutta 
(1917); delivered Punjab University Convo¬ 
cation Address 1925. Fellow of the Bombay, 
Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad Usma- 
nia Universities and ex-Fellow, Madras 
University. Conceived and organised Osmania 
University, Hyderabad: organised State 
Archaeological Department, especially in¬ 
terested in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian 
Paintings, also Urdu type. Address: 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HYDERABAD, Lieut-General, His Exalted 
Highness Asap Jaii Muzaffar-ul-Mulk- 
Wal-Mamalik Nazam-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud- 
Dadla, Nawab Mir Sir Osman Alt Khan 
Bahadur Fateh Jang, G.C.S.I. (1911), 
G.B.E. (1916); son of the late Lieut.-Gcnl. 
Mir Sir Mahboob Ali Khan Bahadur, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.T., Nizam of Hyderabad ; b. 1886 ; ed.\ 
privately ; Acc. 1911 ; Lieut.-General in the 
Army ; Hon. Col. of 20th Deccan Horse. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

IDAR, Maharaja op, since July 1911, Mahara¬ 
ja Dheraj Maharaja; Sir Shri Dolat 
Stnghji, K.C.S.l. m. Maharaniji Shri 
Poongalianiji. Heir: s. Maharaja Kumar 
Himmatsinghji. G. S. Bhanwar Daljit Singhji 
Address: Himmatnagar Maliikantha Agency). 

ILLINGWORTH, Arthur John Alexander, 
A.R.I.B.A., (1922); J. P. (1927) : Consulting 
Architect to the Government of Bombay, b. 
7th July 1887. m. Winifred, youngest d. of Sir 
Henry Coward M.A., Mus. Doc. (Is. Id.) Educ. : 
George Heriot School, Edinburgh, Royal 
Institution School of Architecture, Edinburgh. 
Pupil of the late Sir Duncan Rhind, K.B.E., 
A. R. I. B.A., Architect of Edinburgh, 1903 
1908: Assistant with Messrs. Woolfall 
and Eccles, F.F.R.I.B.A., Architects, Liver¬ 
pool, 1909-1912 : in practice inCanada 1912-14. 
Served with 46th Canadian Infantry Battalion 
and other units 1914-1919. Retired with 
rank of Captain Dec. 18, 1919. Appointed 
Assistant Architect, Public Works Department, 
Government of Bombay, 1920, and Consulting 
Architect to Government 1928; Member, 
R.I.B.A., Examination Board in India Cap¬ 
tain in Army in India Reserve of Officers. 
Address: The Red Bungalow, Mayo Road, 
Bombay. 

IMAM, Syed Hasan, Barrister- b. 31 August 
1871. Educ. : Patna and in Edtland. Called 
to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1892. Practised 
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at Patna and Calcutta until 1911. Judge of 
the High Court, Calcutta, 1912-16. Resumed 
practice at Patna ; President, Special Session, 
Indian National Congress, September, 1918; 
President, All-India Home Rule League; 
Delegate to London Conference on Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1921. India’s representative to 
the League of Nations, 1923. Address: 
Hasan Munzil. Patna. 

INDORE, Maharaja op, H. H. Maharaja- 
dhiraja Raj Rajeshwar Sawai Shri 
Tukoji Rao Holkar, Bahadur. G.C.I.E., 
b. 26th November 1890. Educ.: Mayo 
Chiefs’ College, Ajmere; Imperial Cadet 
Corps. Visited Europe, 1910; attended 
Coronation, 1911; again visited Europe, 1913 
and 1921: abdicated 27th February 1926. 
Heir: Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, b. 1908. 
A ddress : Indore, Central India. 

INDORE, Maharaja op, His Highness Maha- 
RAJADHIRAJ RAJ RAJESHWAR SAWAI SHRI 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar Bahadur, (minor) 
b. 6th September 1908 ; m. a daughter of the 
Junior Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 
1924. Received his education in England 
from 1920-1923 and has again proceeded to 
Oxford for higher education. Address : Indore, 
Central India. 

IRWIN, 1st Baron of Kirby TTnderdale in the 
County of York, (created 1925) His Excellency 
The Right non. Edward Frederick Lindley 
Wood, P.C., G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, b. 16, April 
1881 ; o. surv. son and heir of 2nd Vis¬ 
count Halifax: m. 1909, Lady Dorothy 
Evelyn Augusta Onslow, y. d. of 4th Earl of 
Onslow ; three s. one d. Educ : Eton ; Christ 
Church and All Souls, Oxford (M. A., Fellow). 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies 1921-22; president of Board of 
Education, Oct. 1922, Jan. 1924 ; Minister 
of Agriculture, Oct. 1924 Nov. 25 ; M. P. 
(U.), Ripon Division, west Riding, Yorks. 
Jan. 1910-1925. Late Colonel Yorkshire Dra¬ 
goons. Publications : John, Keble, in Leaders 
of the Church series : The Great Opportunity 
(with Lord Lloyd) Heir: s. Charles Ingram 
Courtenay, b. 1912. Address : Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla ; Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. 

LSHWARDAS LUKHM1DAS, J.P., Yarn 
Merchant; b. 1872. Educ. : St. Xavier’s 
School. For many years connected with 
Messrs. David Sassoon <fc Co., Member of the 
Municipal Corporation; Member, Managing 
Committee of the Society of the Hon. Pre¬ 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and is 
on the directorate of several well-known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Compahy, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., Ltd., and 
the Uinon Mills ; trustee of Sir Hurkinsondas 
Narottam General Hospital; and Treasurer 
lor Pechey Phipson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children; President of the Managing 
Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene¬ 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee of the Lady Northcote Hindu Orpha¬ 
nage, and Member of the Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Insti¬ 
tute. President, Managing Committee 
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of the Society of Hon. Presidency Magistrates 
of Bombay; Director, Bundi Portland Cement, 
Ltd., and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd.; 
Member, Managing Committee, Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association ; Member, 
Managing Committee of the Helpless Beggars 
and Vice-President of his own community. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924. Member of the 
Auditors’ Council and Hon. Treasurer of 
the Bombay Vigilance Association. Director 
Lonavla Khandala Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 
Member of the Managing Committee, H. E. 
the Governor’s Hospital Fund. Address: 
Garden View, Hughes Hoad, Bombay. 

ISRAR, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadur, Dari. 
rul-Mulk, sir Matjlvi Mohammad, Kt., c.i.e.- 
b. Shahjahanpur, 1865. m Lady Isar, daught- ] 
ter of Malak Mohammad Azmat-uUah-Khan,, 
Rais of Shahjahanpur, 1886. Educ .: Shah¬ 
jahanpur and Bareilly Amirul-IJmara, Home 
Member and President Judicial Council, 
Bhopal. Address : Jali kothi, Shahjahanpur. 

IS WAR SARAN, Munshi, B.A., (Allahabad) 
M.L.A., Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 
b. 26 Aug. 1874, w Srimati Mukhrani 
Devi. Educ: Church Mission High School 
and Jubilee High School Gorakhpur, U. P. 
and Muir Central College, Allahabad , Mem¬ 
ber first and present Legislative Assembly; 
was a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University is a member of the Court of the Be¬ 
nares Hindu University; President, Kayastha- 
Pathshaala, Allahabad, 1925-29 : was Joint 
Secretary of Crosthwaite Girls’ College, Allaha¬ 
bad ; Hon. Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu 
Boarding House, Allahabad ; Hon. Secretary, 
U. P. Industrial Conference, Political and 
Social Conferences, some time Member, All 
India Congress Committee; President, U. P. 
Political and Social Conferences; Hon. Secre¬ 
tary, Reception Committee, Indian National 
Congress, 1910. Address: 6, Edmondstonc 
Road, Allahabad, U. P. 

fZZAT N1SHAN, Khuda Bakhash Khan 
Tiwana. Nawab, Malik; Dist Judge, Dcra 
Ghazi Khan. b. 1866. Educ. : Government 
High School, Shahporc; private training 
through Col. Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Commer., 1894; British Agent in 
Cabul, 1903-06. Address: Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab. 

JACKSON, Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley, 
P.C. G.C.I.E., Governor of Bengal (1927) 
b. 21 November, 1870 ; y. s. of 1st Lord Aller- 
tou. m. 1902. Julia Henrietta, e. d . of late H. B. 
Harrrison-Broadley, M.P. Welton House, 
Brough, Educ.: Harrow, Trinity Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge. Financial Secretary to War Office, 
1922-23; Harrow Eleven, Cambridge Eleven 
(Captain, 1892-93), Yorkshire Eleven; 
has repeatedly played for Gentlemen v. 
Players, and All England Teams; served in 
South Africa, 1900-2; Captain, 3rd Royal 
Lancaster Regiment; D. L. West Riding, 
Works, late Lt.-Col. Commanding 27th W. 
Yorks; late Lt. Col. Commanding 227th 
W. Yorks; Chairman of the Unionist Party 
’ since March 1923; M. P. Howdenshiro Divi 
sion of Yorkshire since 1915. Address: Gover¬ 
nor’s Camp, Bengal. 


JACKSON. Gilbert Holinshead Blomfield, 
M.A., (Oxon)., I.CS., Puisne Judge, Madras, 
High Court, b. 26t,h Jan. 1875. m. to Mrs. 
Jackson. Educ. Marlborough College, Mer¬ 
ton College. Indian Civil Service. Address — 
High Court, Madras. 

JACKSON, Sir John Ernest, Kt .(1924) C.I.E 
(1917) A.C.A., J.P., Agent, B. B. & C. I. Rail-: 
wav, Bombay, since 1925. b. 26 November; 
1876. Educ : Malrborough College, Assistant 
Auditor, E. Indian Ry.; 1900, Chief Auditor 
Calcutta Port Trust, 1907 : Chief Auditor 
B. B. & C. I. Rly., 1911. Address ‘ 

“ Bombard,’’ Altamont Road, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 

JACKSON, William Henry, M.A., (Oxon.); 
K.l.H. (1st Class) 1930; Priest-Director 
Mission to the Blind of Burma, b. 13th March 
1889. Royal Normal College, Upper Nor¬ 
wood, London, S. E., Wadham College, 
Oxford, and Leeds Clergy School. Assistant 
Priest, Great Tlford, Assistant Priest, Holy 
Trinity Hoxton, London, N. Publications: 
“Chords and Cadences’’ and “Little 
Parables of the Church.” Address : Mission 
to the Blind of Burma, S. Michccl’s, Keiumen- 
dine, Rangoon. 

JADHAV, BHASKARRAO VITHOJI RAO, M.A. 
LL.B., M.L.C. MinLter of Agriculture, Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay b. May 1867. m. to a lady 
from the Vichare family of Ilatnagiri District. 
Educ : Wilson College, Klphinstone College, 
and Government Law School. Served in 
Kolhapur State and retired as Revenue Mem¬ 
ber o f the State Council. Started the Maratha 
Educational Conference in 1907 and revived 
the Satya Shodliak movement in 1911, and 
has been in the Non-Brahmin movement in 
the Presidency from its inception. Represent¬ 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
the seven reserved scats for them; was 
nominated member of the Council in 1922 and 
1923 and represented Satara in the last two 
elections. Minister of Education, 1924-26; 
header of the Non-Brahmin Party in the 
Legislative Council; President of the Satya- 
shodhak Samaj from 1920. Address : Secre¬ 
tariat, Bombay. 

JAFFER, Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir Ebrahim 
Haroon, Member of the Council of State, b . 
Dec. 27, 1881. Educ.: Deccan College, 

Poona ; Landlord and Proprietor of Messrs. 
Jaffer Jussuff & Co.: President, Anjuraan-i- 
Islam, Poona ; Hon. Secy., Islamia School; 
Managing Trustee of Jame-Musjid and 
trustee and member of other institutions and 
funds. President, Poona Islam Gymkhana 
Committee. Organised Bombay Presidency 
Muslim League, 1908; General Secretary, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim Educational 
Conference President, All-India Muslim Con¬ 
ference Lucknow, 1919, at which All-India 
Central Khilafat Committee established; Mem¬ 
ber, Cantonment Reforms Committee : 1920; 
Member, Bombay Legislative Council, 1910- 
19; represented Bombay Presidency Mussal- 
mans on the Imperial Legislative Council 1919- 
20. President, 34th Session, All-India Mus¬ 
lim Educational Conference, 1920; Presi¬ 
dent, Third $nd Seventh Sessions, AU-India 
Cantonment Conference, 1922; and, 
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Member of the Court, and, Execu¬ 
tive Council Muslim University, Aligarh, 
Member, Indian Cinematograph Committee, 
1927-28; Member, Haj Enquiry Committee 
1929, re-elected to the Council of State, 
1926. created a Knight in July 1926. Ad¬ 
dress : East Street, Poona. 

JAGATNARAYAN, Pandit, Pleader, Chief 
Court of Oudh. b. Dec. 1864. m. Srimati 
Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan Saheb 
Raina. Educ Canning Coll., Lucknow; 
non-ofilcial Chairman, Lucknow Municipality : 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress: Member,Hunter Committee. 
Was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address : 
Golagani, Lucknow. 

JAMES, Frederick Ernest, M.A., O.B.E. 
(1918), Chevalier de l’ordre de Leopold (1920); 
General Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Calcutta, b. 
1891. m. Eleanor May Thackrah (1919). 
Educ: Leeds and London University. Army 
1914-15, discharged on account of illness, j 
Belgian Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., Abbeville Amiens j 
Tank Corps, 1916-19 ; General Secry., Belgium 
and Occupied Germany; 1919-20; General 
Secretary, Calcutta, 1920; Member, Bengal 
Legis. Council, 1924-28 ; Whip of European 
Group; Visited Persia re. welfare British Em¬ 
ployees, A. P. O. C. 1924; President, Calcutta 
Rotary Club, 1925-26 ; Visited Java re. esta¬ 
blishment of Y.M.C.A. 1927; Political Secretory, 
U.P:A.S I., 1929 ; Member, Madras Legis. 
Council; Councillor, Madras Corporation ; 
Hon. Commissioner for Rotary Clubs in 
India, Ceylon and Straits. Publications: 

Brochures on Kenya, League of Nations, 

Indian States, and many articles on social 
and political questions. Address: Eastborough, 
San Thome, Madras. 

JAMES, Major-General Sir William Bernard, 
KT. 1925, C.B. (1918); C.I.E., (1912); M.V.O; 
(1911). b. 8 Feb. 1865. m. Elizabeth Minto.c. d. 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam, 
two s . Educ : U. S. College and Sandhurst. 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment 
1888, 2nd Lancers, Intelligence Branch War 
Office 1900-01; South African War 1902; 
various staff appointments in India; A. Q. 
M. G. Coronation Durbar, 1911; I\ A. & Q. 
M. G. Corps, France 1914-15 ; Brig.-Gcncral, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16 ; (Despatches) 
Brevet Colonel. Temp. Q.M.G. India 
1916-17; Major-General, Administration, 
Southern Command, 1917-29. Commanding 
Bombay District, 1919-22 ; Director of Re¬ 
mounts, India, 1922-26. Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India 1923. Address: 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay <fe Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

JAMIAT RAI, Diwan * Rai Bahadur, 
C.I.E., Diwan Bahadur, b. 1861, m. 
1891. Educ, Bhown, Kohat, and Gujrati 
Ent. Govt. Service, 1880, served in 1880, 
Political Office withKuram F. F., 1880; accom¬ 
panied Afghan Boundary ComcaisMon, 1885- 
1880; special duty, boundary settlement of 

. Lagliarl Barkhan, 1897; Asst, to the Supdt. 
of Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-07; services 
acknowledged by Govt, of India; on 
special duty in connection with revision of 
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Establishments, 1910 : Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst. Commsr., 1902 : Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912 ; Provincial Superin¬ 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22 ; 
President, Hindu Panchayat Member, Dufferin 
Fund Committee, Member, Prov. Council Boy 
Scouts; Member, Provincial Ex. Committee 
Red Cross-Society, Grammar School Com¬ 
mittee. Publications: Quetta Municipal 
Manual; History of Freemasonry in Quetta ; 
Reports on the settlement of Duki and Bark- 
khan ; Notes on (1) Domiciled Hindus, (2) 
Hindus of Kandahar and Ghazni, (3) Purbia 
menial castes and sweepers, (4) Afghan Pawin- 
(lhas, (5) Achakzai Pathans, (6) Shin war, (7) 
Shorarud Valley and (8) Revenue rates and 
conditions, (9) Nutts—a wandering tribe, (10) 
Kharan State, (11) Hindus of Dliadar, (12) 
Cottage Industries of Baluchistan, (13) Ad¬ 
ministration of justice in rural areas of Balu¬ 
chistan, (14) Notes on the study of the Brahui 
language, (15) Manual (in Urdu) of Pushtu 
conversation, (16) Translation into English 
of the Balochi Text Book, and (7) Translation 
into Urdu of Bengali Girih-dharma. Address : 
Quetta. 

JANAK SINGH, Major-General Rai Bahadur, 
B.A., C. I.E., Army and Public Works Minister 
Jammu and Kashmir, b. 1877 Educ.: Joined 
Kasiuir Service in 1901 serving in various 
capacities both in Civil and Military Deptts. In 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tchsildar, Tehsildar, 
Dist. Magto. and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister. In the Military Branch as 
Dy. Asst. Quarter-Master General, Brigade- 
Major, O. C. the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3rd 
Kashmir Rifles. Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of British India 1919; Mili¬ 
tary Secretary to Commander’s-in-Chief, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Minister. Address : Jammu. 

JAORASTATE, Lieut Colonel H.H. Fakhar- 
ud Daula Nawab Sir Muhammed iftikhar 
Al. Khan Bahadur Saulat Jang., K.C.I.E. 
b - 1883. H. H. served in European War. 
Address : Jaora State, Central India. 

JATKAR, Bhimrao Hanmantrao, B.A., LL.B. 
Pleader and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
b. 24 April 1880. m. to Annapurnabai Jatkar. 
Educ.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti High 
School, Fergusson College, Poona, and Govt., 
Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal Bar 
in 1906 ; a Congressman working as one of the 
Joint Secretaries of the District Association, 
Yeotmal, since its inception in 1915; non¬ 
official elected Chairman, Yeotmal Municipali¬ 
ty, since 1919 President of .the Co-operative 
Central Bank Ltd., Yeotmal; Deputy Presi¬ 
dent, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., and 
Vice-President, District Association, Yeot¬ 
mal. Address: Yeotmal (Berar). 

JAYAKAR, MUKUND RAMRAO, M.A., LL.B. 
Bar-Law, Member, Legislative Assembly. 
Educ.: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa¬ 
tion Society’s High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
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f iublic life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
n public life; olccted to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency; and was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna¬ 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925. Publication ;—Edited a book on Ve¬ 
danta Philosophy in 1924. Address: 391, 
Thakurdwar, Bombay 2. 

JAYANTI RAMAYYA PANTULU, B.A., B.L. 
b. Aug. 1861. Educ.: at Rajahmundry and 
Madras, Served in Rev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as 1st Grade Depy. 
Collr., 1917; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Publications :A defence of literary 
Telugu and several articles on literature, 
history and archaeology. Address: Muktisva. 
ram, East Godavari Dist. 

JEELANI, Dr. Haji Syed Abdul Khader 
Saheb, Member, Legislative Assembly and 
retired Medical Officer and Superintendent 
of District Jail. b. July 1867; m. d. of Subadar 
Major Yacoob Khan Saheb Sirdar Bahadur. 
Educ. at Saint Thomas Mount, Madras. Was 
Member, Cantonment Committee for 14 years; 
member, district board for 12 years of which 
for 3 years was Vice-President; and Hon. 
Magte. for Madras for seven years. Address : 
Saint Thomas’ Mount, Madras. 

JEFFEItY, Colonel Walter Hugh, C.T.E. 
(1914); C.S.I. (1924); General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, b. 15 Dec. 1878. m. Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell. Educ.: at Blundells, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Address: 
Simla 

JEHANGIR, SIR Cowasjee, 1st Baronet; 
n6t>hew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas¬ 
jee Jehangir lteadymouey, C.S.I. b. 
8th June 1853. •». 876, Dhunbai, d. of the 
late Ardeshir Hormusjee Wadia;ones, 2 d. 
Educ.: Proprietary School; Elphinstone 
College and university of Bombay. Banker, 
miJlownerand landed proprietor; J.P. Created 
knight 1895, created Baronet 1908 ; well- 
kqown for his philanthropy. Delegate of 
the Parsee Matrimonial Court ; and Trustee 
and member of the Parsee Panchayet. Appoint¬ 
ed Sheriff of Bombay in 1919; has assumed 
the name of Cowasjee Jehangir. Address : 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
JEHANGIR, COWASJI, Sir (Junior) M.A. (Cam¬ 
bridge), K.C.I.E. (1927), C.I.E. (1920), O.B.E. 
b. Feb. 1879 \m. to Hirabai, d. of M.H.A. 
Hormasji df Lowji Castle. Educ : at 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Member of the Bombay 
Corporation from 1904-1921 ; Chairman of the 
Stauding Committee, 1914-15 ; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust; President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919-20; 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-1918; Acting Member of the Executive 
Council, Government of Bombay, in charge 
of the Revenue Department (6th Dec. 1921 
15th July 1922); Member of the Executive 
Council, Government of Bombay, in charge 
of the General Department (23rd June 1923— 
23rd June 1928). Partner in the Firm of 
Messrs. Cowasjee Jehangir <&&>. Ld. Address : 
Nepean Sea Road, MalabajjapjK Bombay. 


JEJEEBHOY, SIR Jamsetjee, 5th Baronet, 
K.C.S.I., Vice-Presdt., Legis. Assembly, b . 6th 
March 1878; s. father Sir Jamsetjee, 1908, and 
assumed the name of Jamsetjee Jej9ebhoy 
in lieu of Rustomjee ; Head of the Zoroastrian 
Community in Bombay; Pres, of the Sir 
Jamsetjee Charity Funds, and Member of 
Municipal Corporation, m. 1906, Serenebai 
Jalbhoy Ardesar Sett. Address: Mazagon 
Castle, Bombay. 

JEVuNS, Herbert Stanley, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.G.S., F.S.S.; Prof, of Economics 
in Univ. of Rangoon since 1923. b. 8 October 
1875. Educ.: Giggleswick Gram. Sch. 
University Coll., London; Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge; Gcol. Inst., Heidelberg Univ. 
Demonstrator in Petrology, Cambridge, 
1900-01 ; Lecturer in Minerology and Geo¬ 
logy, and Asst, to Prof. Sir T. W. Edgeworth 
David, F. R. S., In University of Sydney, 
N. S. W., 1902-04 ; Lectr. and later Fulton 
Prof, of Econ. and Pol. Science in Univ. 
Coll, of S. Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, 
1905-11 ; engaged in garden city and housing 
reform propaganda, 1911-14. Professor of 
Economics in the University of Allahabad. 
1914-23. Has undertaken researches in rural 
economics, irrigation on periodicity In Eco¬ 
nomic Phenomena and Indian Currency and 
Finance, 1915-1921. Formerly editor 
of the Indian Journal of Economics, and Hon. 
Trcas. Indian Economic Association. Publica¬ 
tions : Essays on Economics; The Sun’s 
Heat and Trade Activity; The British Coal 
Trade; Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings 
in the U.P.; Economics of Tenancy Law and 
Estate Management; Money, Banking and 
Exchange in India; The Future of Exchange; 
and numerous books, papers and articles on 
Petrology, Minerology, Economics, Politics, 
Housing Reform, etc. Address: University 
College, Rangoon. 

JEYPORE, Maharaja op, litutmnant Sri Sri 
Sri Maharaja ramchandra Deo Maharaja 
of Jeypore Samastiianam M.L.C., Pro-Chan¬ 
cellor, Andhra University s . of late Maharaja Sir 
Sri Sri Sri Vikrama Deo Bahadur,K.C.I.E.,and 
late Sri Sri Sri Lady Seethapatta Maharani 
Circar.5.31bt Dec. 1893. Educ. privately under 
Dr. J. Marsh, M.A., LL.D., Newton, Esq.. 
M.A., and E. Winckler, Esq., B.A. m . 
1913 Sri Sri Sri Lakshmi Patta Maharani 
Circar, d. of the late Maharajah Sir Sri Bhaga- 
vat Prasad Singh Bahadur, K.C.I.E.,of Balram- 
pur, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
First Landed Zaraindar in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, owning about 14,000 square miles. 
Address: Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 

Agency, Madras Presidency, India. 

JHALA, Raj Rana Shri Mansinhji Surat- 
sinhji, C.I.E. (1918); Dcwan, Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Rajputana. Educ. : Dhrauga- 
dhra and Rajkot. Was first Guardian to 
H. H. Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when 
he was Heir-Apparent and accompanied him 
to England ; was afterwards for a few years 
in Government service and left it as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
htajparental State, where he was for a year 
pergonal Assistant to H. H. Maharaja Saheb 
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and then his Dewan. Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March 
1923. Address : Lai Bungalow, Dhrangadhra. 

JIND, H. H. Famand-i-Dilband Rasikh-ul 
ITIKAD DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJGAN 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh rajendra 
Bahadur, Colonel, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I.6. 
1879; 8. 1887. Address : Saugrur, Jind State, 
Punjab. 

JINNAH, Mahomed AU, Bar.-at-Law and 
Member,Leg. Assembly, b. 25th Dec. 1876. 
m. d. of Sir DInshaw Petit, (d.) Educ . Karachi 
and in England. Enrolled as Advocate, Bom¬ 
bay High Court. 1906; Ptc. Secretary to 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1900 ; Member, Imperial 
Legis. Council, 1910; President, Muslim League 
(special session) 1920. Address: Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

JODHPUR, Major His Highness raj Rajesh 
war Saramad Rajhal-Hindhustan Mahar¬ 
aja Diiiraj Sbi Sir Umed Singiiiji Saiiib 
Bahadur of G.C.T.E., K.C.V. O., (1922) ; 
K. C. S. L, (1925), b. 8 July, 1903, m. H. TI. 
Maharanlji Sari Vadan Kanwarji Sahiba 
of Umednagar. Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, 
Ascended the Gadi. 1918 ; invested with full 
ruling powers 1923, Address : Jodhpur, Raj- 
pufcana. 

JOGLEKAR, RAO BAHADUR Rahohandra 
Narayan, I.S.O., B.A., Chief Land Officer, 

Tata Co., Coll. Baroda State, from Doer. 1916 
to June 30, 1920. Depy. Coll. First grade 
and Native Asst, to Commsr., C.D., 1901-16 ; 
some time Adv. to Chief of Ichalkaranji; 
b. Satara, 8th Dec. 1858. Educ.: Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Held non-gazetted appointments in 
Nasik,8atara, Ahmednagar,Poona and Shola- 
pur Dists., 1883-1899; Depy. Coll., 1899. 
Publications : Land Revenue Code annota¬ 
ted up to 1st Octr. 1920; Watan Act annota¬ 
ted up to 1st Sept. 1920; Alienation Manual; 
Inspection of Revenue offices ; Court fee" 
in Revenue and Magisterial offices. 
Address: 203, Kala Haud, Shukrawar Peth, 
Poona City. 

JOHN, Sir Edwin, Kt. (1922), C.B.E., 1921. 
Kt. of the Order of 8t. Gregory the Great, 
(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Commander, St. 
Sylvester the Great (1920); Inspector-General 
of Factories, Gwalior, €. I., b. 3 August 1856, 
m. 1879, Mary Sykes, Southport Lancs; one d. 
Educ : Stonyhurst. Address : Gwalior, C.I. 

JOHNSTON, Sir Frederick William, K.C.I.E. 
G.S.I., Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan ; b. 2 Nov. 
1872. m. 1905 Gertrude Helen, d. of the late 
Lt.-Col. J. Young, one 8. Educ.: Kelvinside 
Acad., Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1894). Joined the Punjab Commission 
as Asst. Commsr, 1896; went to N.-W. 
Fron., 1899; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1911- 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1915-17 
Address: The Residency, Bushiro, Persian Gulf. 

JOSHI, Sm Moropant Vishvanath, Kt., 
K.C.I.E., B.A., LL.F.,6. 1861. Educ.: Dec- 
can Coll., Poona, and Elphinstone Coll., 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate iu Judicial 
Commr.*3 Court in Bejar from 1884-J92p. 


Home Member, C. P. Govt., 1920-25Presi- 
dent, All-Tndia Liberal Federation 1925; 
Chairman, Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29; 
Advocate, Judicial Commissioner’s Court, 
C. P. Address: Amraoti, Berar. 

JOSHI, Narayan Malhar, B.A..M.L.A.,Mem¬ 
ber of the Servants of India Soc. b . June 
187P. Educ,: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soc., 1909. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since tfill, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy. Social Reform Assoc., since 
1917; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Asscc. 
since 1919. Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of India aa r representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920 to Washington and In 1923, 
1922,3925-and in 1929 to Genevans delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confce. Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal 
(1919), Was awarded, but declined C. I. E. 
in 1921. Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1923. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1921 and again in 
1924 and in 1927 to represent labour in¬ 
terests. Address : Servnuts of India Society, 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay. 

JUNAGADH, H. H. Sir Mahabatrhanji 
Rasulkhanji, K.C.S.I., Nawab Saheb of. 
6. 2nd Aug. 1900. m. Her Highness Senior 
Begum Saheba Manuvvarjahan of Bhopal. 
Educ.: Mayo College, Aimer. Visited England 
in 1913-14. Address: Junagadh. 

JUGMOHANDAS VARJIVANDAS, SIR, Kt. 
Merchant and Landlord, b. 1869. Educ.: 
Fort High Sen., Bombay. Mem., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-06; trustee of several charitable 
institutions. Address: Bombay. 

J TIKES, John Edwin Clapham, C.I.E. (1921) 
Controller of Civil Accounts b. 12 Nov. 
1878. Educ.: Aldenham Sch., Pembroke Coll. 
Cambridge. Porson Univ. prizeman, 1899 
Chancellor’s Classical Medallist, 1902. m. 
Marguerite Jessie, d. of the late James 
Searle of Reigate. Address: Delhi and 
Simla. 

KAJIJI, Abdeali Mahomed ali, B.A, 
LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law; late Judge. 
High Court, Bombay, b . 12 February 
1871. Educ.: St. Mary's Institution, 
Byculla; St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll., Cambridge, and Lincoln's Inn. Ord. 
Fellow, Syndic and Dean in Law of Bombay 
Univ.; President, Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay 
and Islam Club and Vice-President, Islan) 
Gymkhana. Address: Dilkhoosh, Grant Road, 
Bombay. 

KALE, Vaman Govind. Professor, Fergusson 
College, b. 1876, Educ. ; New English 
School and Fergusson Coll., Poona. 
Joined the Deccan Education Socy. o 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow o; 
Bombay Univ. for five years since 1919. Pro * 
of History and Economics, Fergusso*. 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-23, ann 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25d 
Secretary,D.E.Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928. Liberal in Politics, has addressed nu¬ 
merous public meetings; has published 
many articles op eqonpmics and political and 
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social reform, and the following works: 
" Indian Industrial and Economic Problems,” 
“ Indian Administration”, " Indian Econo¬ 
mics,” " Dawn of Modern Finance in India.” 
"Gokhaleand Economic Reforms,” "India’s 
War Finance,” Currency Reform in India,” 
" Constitutional Reforms in India,” etc. 
Address: Fergusson Coll., Poona and 
“ Durgadhivasa ”, Poona, No. 4. 

KAMAT, Balkrishna SITARAM, B.A., Mer¬ 
chant. b. 21 March, 1871. Educ.: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai R. M. Gawaskar of 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1913-16,1916-20, Member, Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, 1921-23 Liberal); Member, Konya Depu¬ 
tation to England 1923 : Member of various 
educational bodies : lias taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member. Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture, Member, Provincial Bank¬ 
ing Enquiry Committee. Address : Ganesh- 
khind Road, Poona, or Dongre Building, 
Tardeo, Bombay. 

KANDATHIL, Most Rev. Mar. Augustine 
D.D. Archbishop Metropolitan of Ernakulam, 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
with right of succession to the first Yicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911; b. 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time : 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam, and Pri¬ 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Erna- 
kulam to end of 1911. s. lit. Rev. Dr. A. 
Pareparambil as Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 
Deer. 1919; Installed on 18 Deer., 1919. 
was made Archbishop Metropolitan 21st 
Dec. 1923; (Suffragan sees being Changana- 
cherry, Trichur and Kottayara); installa¬ 
tion 16 Nov. 1924. Address: Archbishop’s 
House, Ernakulam, Cochin State. 

KANHAIYA LAL, The Hon. Mr. Justice, 
Rai Bahadur, M.A.,LL.B.,Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, b. 17 July 1866. m. Shrimati Devi, 
d . of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ.: Tho 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; joined 
the U. P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 
1908; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911 ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Retired July 1926; Vice-President, Age ot 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Honorary Member, Allahabad University, 
since 1927. Publications : Elementary History, 
of India ; Dharma Shiksha or a treatise on 
Moral culture in the vernacular; and A Note 
on the Reorganisation of the Judicial Staff. 
Addm* • No. 9, ‘Elgin Road, Allahabad. 

KANIKA Thu Hon’bijb The Raja or, Raja. 

RAJENDRA NARAYAN BHANJA DfiO#AHAl)UR 
O.B.E., op Ranika ; M.L.C. MJfc.A.S., and 


F.R.S.A., Member Executive Council, Gov¬ 
ernment of Bihar and Orissa since Jan. 1929. 
b. 24 March 1881. m. d. of Feudatory Chief 
of Nayagarh, 1899. Educ.: Ravenshaw 
Coll. Sch.; Coll., Cuttack. Received manage¬ 
ment of Killah Kanika from Court of Wards, 
1902; Mem. of the Bengal Leg. Council, 
1909-12; Mem. of Bihar and Orissa Leg. 
Council, 1912-16; Member, Imperial Leg. 
Council, 1916-20; Mem., Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council. 1921; Member, Reformed 
Legislative Assembly 1922-23 ; Mmber, Bihar 
ami Orissa Reformed Council 1923. Pres., 
Orissa Landholders* Assn.; Vice-President 
Bengal Landholders’ Association ; Vice- 
President, Bihar Landholders’ Association ; 
Mem. of Bengal Fishery Board ; Mem. Roy. 
Asiatic Soc. Member, Governing Body, 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack ; Fellow, Patna 
University. Address : Cuttack or Rajkanika, 
Orissa. 


KANITICAR, Keshav Ramchandra, M.A. 
B.Sc., b. 22 Aug. 1876, Educ: New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Working as Life Member in 
the D. E. Society’s institution since 1903 ; 
was in charge of the Boarding House, New 
English School in 1905 ; in charge of Fergusson 
Coll. Hostels,- 1906-14 in charge of Navin 
Marathi Shala, 1914-21 In charge of 
Fergusson College since 1921 has been on the 
Bombay University Senate for the last 12 
years and on the S chool Leaving 
Examination Board for the last 6 years and 
Chairman, Poona District School Board 
for the last three years, represented western 
part of Poona on the Poona City Municipalty 
for nearly 7 years and worked on the Viswesli- 
waraya Technical Education Committee, 
1920, Secretary Physical Training Committee 
appointed by the Government, 1928, Principal, 
Fergusson College, Poona, 1921-1929. Address: 
Fergusson College, Poona. 


KAPURTHALA. COLONEL HlS HIGHNESS 
Farzand-I-Dilband Rasikhul-Itikad 

1)aulat-I-[nglishia Raja-I-Rajagan Maha¬ 
raja Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Kapurthala, G.C.S.I. (1911), G.C.I.E. (1918), 
Cr. G.B.E. (1927) on the occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee, Honorary Colonel of 3-llth 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs). One of the 
principal Sikh Ruling Princes in India. 
In recognition of the prominent assistance 
rendered by the State during the Great 
War His Highness’ salute was raised to 15 
guns and the annual tribute of £9,000 a 
year was remitted in perpetuity by the 
British Government; received the Grand 
Cross of the Legion d’Honneur from the French 
Government in 1924, possesses also Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Star of Roumania, 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of 
the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order 
of tlie Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of 
Cuba; twice represented Indian Princes and 
India on the League of Nations in 1926 and 
1927, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his 
reign in 1927 with great eclat, b. 24 Nov. 
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1872; son of His Highness the Late Raja-i- 
Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurtliala. 
Address : Kapurtliala State, Punjab, India. 
KARANDIKAR, Raghunath Pandurang. 
Advocate, High Court. Bombay, Professor, 
Law College, Poona, and Member, Council of 
State, b. 21 Aug. 1857 in Kliadilkar family, 
adopted into Karandikars 1885. m. Sakutai, 
d. of Rao Saheb of Gogte of Pandharpur (1872) 
Educ.: at Satara and Poona. Sub-Judge 
(1884); Member, Till or Forest Committee 
(1885); Member elected Bombay Legislative 
Council 1911; attended His Imperial 
Majesty’s Coronation at Delhi 1912 ; member 
of all Congresses and Committees 1886-1918: 
opened first Indian Conference a 
Ilkley, Yorkshire, 1919 ; attended 
Ahrnedabad Congress, 1922: President, 
Satara Dist. Swaraj Party. President, 1st 
Maharashtra Lawyers’ Conference, Poona 
1928 ; President, Prov. Postal and R. M. S. 
Conference, Sessions 1928. Publications ; 
Note on Land Revenue Code and Note on 
Agricultural Associations in 1905. Address: 
Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 

KARAULI, H. H. Maharaja Dhiraj Sir 
Bhanwar Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E, b. 24 
July 1864. Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer 
8. 1886. Address : Karauli, Rajputaua. 

KASIMBAZAR, MAHARAJA SIR MANINDRAI 
Chandra Nandy of, K.C.I.E., Bengal, b. 
1860. m. 1878 Vice-President ; Bengal Land, 
holders, Association and President, British 
Indian Association. Educ. Hindu School; 
sometime Member, Bengal Legilative Council, 
Imperial Legislative Council of State and 
Chairman of Berhampore Municipality for six 
terms: Chairman District Board Murshidabad. 
Hon. Fellow, Calcutta University and Life 
Member Hindu University Benares ; Patron of 
several clubs Associations and institutions in 
Bengal Belongs to Moderate School of Polities, 
takes a keen interest in and is a patron of 
education, industries. Agriculture, literature 
and politics. Publications : Upasana, B. S. 
Panjika, The Indian Medical Plant. A History 
of Indian Philosophy, Great Balishanab Gran- 
thas, Part 10 of Sreemat Bhagbat, Funda¬ 
mental Unity of India, History of Indian Sliipt 
ping and Maritime Activity, Heir-apparen- 
Maharaj-kumar Sris Chandra Nanduy, M.A.- 
M.L.C., Chairman, Berhampore Municipality 
Address Rajbari, Kasimbazar, Bengal; or 302. 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, Sheth, Mill- 
owner; b. 22 Dec. 1894. m. Srlmati 
Sardabcn, d. of Mr. Chimanlal Vadilal Zaven 
of Ahrnedabad. Educ.: at Gujrat College, 
Ahrnedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahrnedabad 
Famino Relief Committee 1918-19; elected 
Vice-President, Ahrnedabad Millowncrs' 
Association, 1923-20, elected member, 
Legislative Assembly as a representative ol 
the MUlowners’ Association (1923-26), 
Nominated Member to the Ahrnedabad 
Municipality for its current term. Nominated 
Member to the Ahrnedabad Municipality for 
its current term in 1928; Nominated as a 
delegate to the 12th International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, 1929. Address: 

, Pankore’s Naka, Ahrnedabad. 


KAY, Sir Joseph aspden, Kt. (1927), 
J.P., Managing Director, W. H. Brady 
& Co., Ltd., b . 20 Jan. 1884. Educ.: afc 
Bolton, Lancashire. Came to India to 
represent firm 1907 ; Managing Director 
and Chairman of Board of the several 
companies under their control; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1921 and 
1922; Employers’ Delegate to Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference, 1923; Officer 
in Bombay Light Horse; Vice-President 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925, President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1926, and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
1925-26 ; Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1926. Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) 
Committee. (Bombay), 1926. Address: 
Wilderness, Cottage, Nepean Sea Road, 
Bombay. 

KAZI SYED, HIFAzAT ALI, B.A., LI.B. 
b. 1892. Educ. Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, Khandwa, 1920. Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Public Works, 
Public Health, etc.. Central Provinces, 
Address: lmlipora, Khandwa. ; 

KEALY, Edward Herbert, C.I.E. (1926) 

J. C.S., A.G.G., Western India b. 1873, m. 
1905 Tempo, d. of Sir Charles Bayley, G.C.I.E., 

K. C.S.T., Educ. Felsted and University College, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S., 1897, Bengal, 1897- 
1902. Joined Political Dept. Govt, of India, 
March 1902. Served in Rajputana, Central 
India, Ajmer-Merwara, N.W. F. P. F.A.A.G.G. 
Central India, 1904-05 ;Aasist. Sec., Govt, of 
India, Foreign and Political Dept., 1905 ; Cen¬ 
sus Superintendent, Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara, 1910-13; Secretary N.W.F.P., 
1915-20; Otfg. Resident, Gwalior, 1922, 
Resident, Baroda, June 1923, March 1927; 
olfg. A.G.G., Central India, March-0 ctober 
1927; A.G.G., Western India, October 1927. 
Publications: Revised Aitchinson’s Treaties 
(1909) and Census Reports on Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara (1913). Address: The Resi¬ 
dency, Raj kot. 

KEANE, Michael, C.S.I. (1929), C.I.E. (1921) 
C.I.E., (1921) b. 1874; m. Joyce Lovett 
Thomas, Educ.: School, Clongowes Wood 
and University College, Dublin, entered 
I.C.S., 1898. Has been Under-Secy, to Govt., 
on deputation under the Govt, of India for 
settlement work in the Tonk and Sirohi 
States in ttajputana ; District Officer in 
Agra and Cawnpore, Judicial Sec. to Govt., 
Chief Secy, to Govt, and President, U. P. 
Legislative Council 1921-25. Member, Public 
Service Commission, 1928, Commissioner, 
Meerut 1929, Address : Meerut. 

KEELING, Sir Hugh Trowbridge, Kt. (1923) 
C.S.I., 1915, A.M.I.C.E., Ch. Eng., and Sec. 
to Ch. Comrnr., Delhi, since 1912; Mem. of 
Delhi Imp. Commn., 1913 ; Mem., Institute 
Engineers. (Ind.) b. 14 April 1885. Educ.: 
Marlbrough and Cooper's Hill; m. Edith, d . 
of Col. T. O. Underwood, late 4th Punjab 
Cavalry. Asst. Eng., Madras P. W. D., 
1887 ; Exec. Eng., 1898. Superintendiqg 
Eng., 1910. Address : P. W. D.. Delhi, 
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KELKAR, Narsinha Chintaman, B.A., LL.B. 
(1894); M.L.A., Editor, Kesari, Poona, b. 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Durgabai, d. of Moropant 
Pendse. Educ.: Miraj, Poona, Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896; editor, Mahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919; editor, Kesari, 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910; 
Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924: 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference 1920; of 
gate and member of Congress. Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923. Publications: Books in Marathi: 

6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise on 
Wit and Humour, Biographies Boaf- 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, History of 
Ireland in English : Case for Indian Home 
Rule, Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life; and 
“A Passing Phase of Politics.** Address: 
654, Sadashiv Peth, Poona City. 

KELLY, Sq \ lOYSHis, Kt., (1930) ; 

C.I.E., (1 26': Commissioner of Police, Bom¬ 
bay, b. 14 July 1880. m. Elizabeth O’Callaghan. 
Educ.: Blackraet.h College, Dublin. Joined 
the Indian Police in 1902. Address : Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KEMP, The Hon. sir Norman Wright, 
Bar-at-Law (Inner Temple); Judge 
of the High Court, Bombay, b. 29 Octo¬ 
ber 1874. Educ .: the Collegiate. Edinburgh ; 
and Inner Temple. Chief Presidency Magis¬ 
trate, Bombay, Chief Judge of Small Causes 
Court. Bombay : Addl. Judicial Commissioner, 
Sind, War Service; 1927, Knighted 3rd June 
1929, Address: High Court, Bombay. 

KENNEDY-MINARDS, Major William Ivey 
B. Sc., A.I.M.M.E., A.M.I. Chem., E. London. 
Assay Master H.M. Mint, Bombay, b. 20 
Oct. 1887, Polperro, Cornwall, m. 1916, 
Lilian Vesta, y.d. of late J. W. Richards of 
Abberkenflg, Glam, Wales. Educ.: The Truro 
Grammar School and Redruth School of 
Mines, Cornwall. Arrived India 1st June 1918 
from Malta. Commissioned 2nd-Lt. R.G.A. 
1914, retired from Army, April 1920. Joined 
Mint Service, Jan. 1920 as Dy. Assay Master 
and confirmed Assay Master, April 1922. 
Address: His Majesty’s Assay Office, H.M. 
Mint, Bombay. 

KER, James Campbell, C.S.I. (1928); C.I.E. 
(1924) ;B.A. (Cantab.), M. A. (Glas.) ; I.C.S., 
b. 1878. m. to Mary Katherine, y, d. of 
William Brown of Rhuallan Giffnock; 
Renfrewshire. Educ: Irvine Academy, 
Glagow University; Caius College, Cam¬ 
bridge, Entered I.C.S. 1901; Personal 
Assistant to the Director of Criminal Intelli¬ 
gence, 1907; on special duty in A.H.Q., 
Simla, 1914-17; Collector and District 
Magistrate of Kaira, 1918; Secretary to 
Government of Bombay, General and Educa¬ 
tional Departments, 1920-23, Private Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of ' Bombay 1924, 
1929. Address ; Secretariat, Bombay. 

KHAN, Shafaat Ahmad, B.A., First Clas 
Honours in History 1914, Litt. D., 1919, 
Trinity College, Dublin; University Professor 
of Modern Indian History, Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity; b. February 1893, m. Fahmeeda, 


y. d. of the late Justice Shah Din of the 
Punjab High Court. Educ.: Govemmen 
High School, Moradabad; Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge ; Trinity College, Dublin; 
and the University of London, Lecturer 
to the London County Council, 1917-1919; 
Member, United Provinces Legislative Council 
from Moradabad, U.P., since 1924. Gave 
evidence before the Reforms Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1924 ; the Economic Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee in 1925, and other Committees in 
United Provinces. President of the Provincial 
Muhammodan Educational Conference, held 
at Allahabad in 1925. Chairman, Conference 
of Muslim members of Legia. Council and local 
bodies, Allahabad, February 1928 ; Chairman 
of the Committee for the Demands of U.P. 
Muslim; organised the agitation against 
boycott of the Simon Commission and prepared 
with the help of other Muslim M.L.C.’s an 
exhaustive momrandum for the Commission ; 
went to England in 1927 as delegate of U. P. 
Muslim M.L.C.’s and lectured at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Bristol and London on their 
behalf. Elected member of the United 
Provinces Simon Committee; wrote an expla¬ 
natory Note to the Report of the U. P. Pro¬ 
vincial Committee co-operating with Simon 
Commission defending the attitude of Mus¬ 
lims towards Reform; President, U. P. Muslim 
Educational Conference, Allahabad, 1929. 
Publications: Founder and Editor till 1925, 
of the Journal of Indian History, published 
“ Anglo-Portvguese Negotiation, relating to 
Bombay, 1667-1673 ” in 1923, East India 
Trade in the Seventeenth Century, 1924. Sources 
for the “ History of British India in the 
Seventeenth Century ”, 1926 ; “ John Marshall 
in India 1668-1672,” What are the Rights 
of Muslim Minority in India f (1928). The 
Memorandum of the Muslims of United Provin¬ 
ces to the Indian Statutory Commission (July 
1929). Address: University of Allahabad, 
Allahabad. 

KHAPARDE, GANESH SHRIkRISHNA, B.A. 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State b. 1955 m. Laxml Bai. 
Educ.: in Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstt- 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board of nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy's Legislative Council; Member 
of the Council of State; re-elected In 1925« 
Address : Amraoti Berar, C. P. 

KHWAJA MUHUMMAD NUR, The Hon, 
Khan Bahadur, B.A., b.l., c.b.e., President 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 5.28 Sept. 
1875. m. 1898, Educ.: Gaya Zillah School, 
Doveton Coll., St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta ; 
Rlpon Coll., Calcutta. Practised as lawyer 
from 1904 to 1922. President, Legia. Council, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1922. Address : Gaya. 
(Bihar and Orissa). 

KING, Charles Montague C.S.I. (1922). 
C.I.E., Financial Commsr., Punjab, 1922; 
Educ.: St. Paul’s School, BalliolColl., Oxford. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1892. Depy. Commsr., 1901; Com¬ 
missioner, 1917; Dy. Commsr., Punjab, 
1901-22. Address: Lahore. 

KIRKPATRICK, Lieut.-General Sir George 
MACAULAY, K.C.B. (1918); K.O.S.I., (1917); 
G t 0.C. Id Chief, Western Command, b. 23 
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August, 1866. m. Mary Lydia, d. of J. F. 
Dennistorm, K.C., R.M.C., Kingston, Canada. 
Educ : Haileybury. Joined Royal Engineers, 
1885 ; Inspector-General, Australian Military 
Forces. Chief of General Staff, India, 1916-1920; 

G. O.C. China Command, 1920-1922. 

KIRPALANT, Hiranand Khushiram, T.C-S. 
M.A. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-afc-Law 
(Lincoln's Inn), Collector of Kolaba since 
Jan. 1928-1912; b. 28 Jan. 1888. m. to Guli 

H. Gidvani. Educ : N. H. Academy, Hyderabad 
(Sind), D. J. Sind College, Karachi and Merton 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Collr. and Magte., 
Ahmedabad, Broach and Surat, 1912-1918. 
Municipal Comrnsr., Surat, 1918 to 1920. 
Taluqdari Settlement Officer, Guzerat, 1921. 
Dy. Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; 
Collr. and Dist. Magte,, Kaira, 1923-24 ; Dy. 
Secretary to Government; Rev. Deptt., 
1924-26, Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay 1926. Address. Alibag. 

KISCH, Barthold Sohlesinger, B.A. (Oxford), 
C.I.E. (1926); I.C.S., District and Sessions 
Judge .United Provinces; Controller, Local Clear¬ 
ing Office (Enemy Debts) and Administra¬ 
tor of Austrian and Hungarian Property in 
India ; Secretary to Joint Committee of the 
House of liOrds and Houso of Commons to 
inquire into the Organisation and Methods of 
the Central Prisoners of War Committee, 1917, 
attached to Legislative Department, Govern¬ 
ment of India, b. 25 Oct. 1882. m. Magdeleine 
Louise Claire Bernard-Antony. Educ.: St. 
Paul's School, London and Exeter College, 
Oxford. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

KISHENGARH, H. H Maharaja Adhiraj 
Maharaja Madanbingh Bahadur, K.C.8.I., 
K.C.I.E.; b. Nov. 1884 ; 8. father, late Maha¬ 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E.; cr. 
1892 ; m. 2nd d. of present Chief of Udaipur; 
served European War, 1914-15. Address: 
Klshengarh, Raj put an a. 

KISHUN PERSHAD, Raja-i-Rajayan Maha¬ 
raja Bahadur, Yaminhus-Saltanath Sir, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.I.E. cr. 1903, G.C.I.E., cr. 1810. 
Hereditary Paishkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State. 
b. 28 Jan. 1864. Educ: Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Mlnisterl893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the present constitution. Publications ' Copi¬ 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States¬ 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai. Heir : Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address : City Palace, 

Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR, Lt. Col His. Highness Sir Shri 
Rajaram Chhatrapati, Maharaja op, since 
1922 ; G .C.J.E.(1924). b. 30 July 1897 ; e. s. of 
Col. Sir Shahu Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolha 
pur (d. 1922); direct descendant of Sldvaii the 
Great, the Founder of theMaratha Empire 
m. 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, g. d. 
of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gaekwar, 
Ruler of Baroda. m. again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani Saheb in June 1925. 
Educ.: Privately in Kolhapur; Hendon 
School; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. Hon. Lieut. Colonelship 
in the Indian Army was conferred in April 
1927. Address: Kolhapur. 


KOLLENGODE, Raja Sir V. vasudeva Raja 
Valia Nambidi op, Kt. (1925), C.T.E. (1915) 

F. M.U. (1021); Landholder, b. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justico of Travancore. Educ. : Rajah’s 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col¬ 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar; twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre¬ 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
Stato (1022). Temp. Member, Madras Exe¬ 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Address : Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 

KOTAH, H. H. Lieut.-Colonel Sm Umed 
Singh Bahadur, Maharao op, G.C.S.I. 

G. C.I.E., G.B.E., K.C.S.I., Hon. Lt.-Col 
in Army; Hon. Major, 42nd Deoli Regt 
b. 1873. 8. 1889. Address: Kotah, Raj 
putana. 

KOTLA, Hon’ble Raja Bahadur Kushal Pal 
Singh of, m.a. (Cal.); ll.b. (AH.), m.l.o., 
Minister for Education and Industries U. P. 
Government, b. 15 Dec. 1872. Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905; Member, U. 
P. Legis. Council since 1909; 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council, 1913-16; 
Member, Legis. Assembly, 1921-23; Special 
Magte.; Chairman, Agra Dist. Board ; Trustee 
and Mem. of Managing Committee of Agra 
Col!.; Member of Governing Body of Cawnpore 
Agricultural College; Member of the Benate 
of Agra University. Address : Nainl Tal, 
Lucknow. 

KRISHNAMACHARYA, RAO Bahadur 
Vangal Thiruvengada, B.A., B.L., 

C. I. E. (1926), Dewan of Baroda. b. 
1881. m. Sri Rangammal. Educ: Presi¬ 
dency Coll., Madras and Law Coll., Madras, 
Entered Madras Civil Service by a compe¬ 
titive examination in 1903; served in several 
districts: 1908-1911 Chief Revenue Officer, 
Cochin State; also Oifg. Dlwan for some 
time 1913-1919; served in Madras as Asstt. 
Secry., Board of Revenue, Under-Secry. to 
Govt., Special Officer for Southborough Com- 
mitteee, etc. ; 1919-1922 Trustee, Vizianaga- 
ram Estate ; 1923-1924 Collector of Ramnad ; 
April 1924 to Feb. 1927 Secretary to the Govt, 
of Madras in Law, Education and other De¬ 
partments. Joined as Diwan of Baroda, 
February 1927, services being lent to the 
Durbar, Address: Dilarara, Baroda. 

KSHAUNISH CHANDRA RAY, THE HON. 
Maharaja Bahadur, of Nadia (Bengal) 
Maharaja created 1912,Delhi Durbar; Maharaja 
Bahadur created 1917; Member, Bengal 
Executive Council in charge of Revenue. 
Irrigation, L. S. G. Medical, Public Health, 
b. 29 Oct. 1890. m. .lyotirmoyi Debi. 
youngest d. of late Raja Ashutosh Nath 
Roy of Kashimbazaar (Dist. Murshtda- 
bad). Educ. ; Privately. Only son of 
late Maharaja Kshitls Chandra Roy 
Bahadur of Nadia, succeeded 1910; 2 a. 
Was elected a Member of the first reformed 
Bengal Legislative Council from the Non- 
Mahomedan constituency of Nadia, 1920-23 ; 
Member, Bengal Executive Council since 
1st August 1924; First elected non-official 
Chairman of Nadia District Board, 1920-24; 
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President, Nadia Landholders Association. 
Address: The Palace, Krishnagar: “Nadia 
House,'* 2, Bright Street, Bally gunge, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

HUTCH, H. H. Maharaja (Maharao) Dhiraj 
Mijizan Maharao Shri Khengarji Sawai 
Bahadur op, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., b. 23rd 

August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi¬ 
ment during European War, 3 915 ; represent¬ 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Address : 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch. 

LAHORE, Bishop op, since 1913, Rt. Rev. 
Henry Biokersteth Durrant, M.A.,D.l)., 
C.B.E. Eauc.: Highgate Sch.; Pembroke Coll., 
Camb. Ch. Miss. Coll., Islington. Curate of St. 
Matthew’s, East Stonchousc, 1894-95 ; 
C.M.S, Missionary, Lucknow, 1896; St. 
John’s Coll., Agra, 1897. Vice-Prin., 1900; 
Prin., 1911; Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1906; 
served European War, Mesopotamia (Kut-cl- 
Amara), 1915 (Despatches), 1918 (Despatches). 
Address: Bishopsbourne, Lahore. 

LAKHMIDAS ROWJEB TAiRSEE, B.A., Land 
lord and Merchant, m. Ladkabai L. K. 
Talrscc. Educ.: St. Xavier’s College,Bombay. 
Trustee, Tilak Swaraj Fund ; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and its 
Standing Committee; representative of the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber on the Board of 
the Bombay Port Trust, and President, 
P. J. Hindu Gymkhana, President, Indian 
Merchants, Chamber, Publications : “ Frenzied 
“ Finance ” Speeches and Writings of B. G. 
Horniman. “ Priests, Parasites and Plagues.” 
Address : 29-31-33, Bora Bazar Street, l'oit, 
and 259, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

LAKnTAR, Chief of, Thakore Saheb Bal- 
VIltSINHJI lvARANSINGHJI, b. 31 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Address : 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMJ NARAYAN LAL,Rai Sahib, son of 
Munshi Dyal Narayan Lai, Pleader and Zem¬ 
indar. b. 1870. m. to Srimati Navarani 
Kuuwer. Educ. at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Passed pleadership examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gaya in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Was Hon. Organiser of Co¬ 
operative Societies; Director and Chairman 
of the Central Bank, Aurangabad, ex-Chair- 
man of the Local Board, Aurangabad ; ex- 
Chairman of the Divisional . Co-operative 
Federation, Patna; ex-CouncUlor of the 
Co-operative Federation, Bihar and Orissa, a 
nominated member of the first Legislative 
Assembly, and Member, National Con¬ 
vention ; ex-Vice-President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-Prcsident, Pro¬ 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawali and Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Proprietor and Editor, Grihastha Gaya. 
Address: Aurangabad Dist., Gaya, Bihar and 
Orissa. 


LAL, Rao Bahadur Bakshi Sohan, M.L.A. 
(non-Mahomedan Constitutncy, Jullundur 
Divn.), Vakil, H. Ct., Lahore, b. 4 April 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun¬ 
dur and Lahore. Elected Member, Punjab 
Leg. Council, 1912 and 1916. Address : High 
Court, Lahore. 

LAL, Piyare, Bar-at-Law, Member, Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, b. Jan. 1860. Educ.: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Called to the 
Bar in 1886 ; Law-Professor, Meerut College, 
1894-96, practised up to 1896 ; was Minis¬ 
ter of Sailana State,1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
round the world in 3 913. Chairman, Recep¬ 
tion Committee of the U. P. Political Confe¬ 
rence, 1914; Special Magistrate, First Class, 
from 1915-1926; President, Cantonments 
Conference, 1923, at Rawalpindi. Address : 
Meerut. 

LALKAKA, JEIIANGIR ARDESHIR, Artist, b. 
3 March 3 884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur 
Sir Nowrojee Pestonji, Vakil, C.I.E., of 
Ahmedabad. m. Miss Tehmi Jamsetji Kharas 
of Bandra. Educ: Ahmedabad High School; 
Elpliinstono Coll., Bombay ; Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John’s Wood, and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
Life size memorial portrait of Sir Phcrozesha 
M. Mclita for Municipal Corpn., Bombay, 
unveiled by H.E. Sir George Lloyd; Sir 
D.E. Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay Univ., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princi¬ 
pal A. L. Govern ton’s portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll., Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad; and H.H. 
the Nawab of Ram pur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Rampur. H.E. Sir Leslie Wilsons 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hall, Bombay Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners for 
Art Examinations, 1938-1929. Chosen 
by the Govt, of India to copy Royal portraits 
in England, 1930. Address: 22, Babulnath 
Road, Bombay; The “ Studio,” Sea Face, 
Cliowpatv, Bombay. 

LALUIHIAL SAMALDAS, Sir, Kt. (1926), J.P. 
C.1.E.(1914). b. October 1863. m. Satyavati, d. 
of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia of Ahmedabad. 
Educ.: Bhavnagar High School and Elphin¬ 
stone College. Under-Secretary to His High¬ 
ness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and Revenue 
Commissioner, Bhavnagar. Resigned service 
in 1899 and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gysi Klynanjung, 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co¬ 
operative Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian 
Cement Company, Director in commercial 
firms and banks. Nominated to the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1910, 1013, and 1916. 
President of the Industrial Commission at 
Karachi in 1913 ; Member, Maclagan .Com¬ 
mittee on Co-operation, 1914-15; President, 
Mysore Co-operative Conference 1915. Chair¬ 
man, Mysore Co-operative Committee, 1921-23 
Member, Senate of Bombay Univ., Hon. 
Treasurer, Adams Wylie Hospital, 1918-22 and 
of Seva Sadan ; President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau 1917-18; Elected to 
Council of State, 1920; Member, Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee, 1923-24; Ag, 
Member, Bombay Executive Council 1925, 
Address : Andheri, via B. B. <fc C. I. Railway. 
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LAMBERT, George Bancroft, B.A. (Oxon.) 
K.C.S.I.(1929) C.S.I. (1922); Finance Member, 
U.P.(Acting Governor for four months) A 28th 
October 1873. m. Ann, d. of Rev. Rutland 
Spooner. Educ. Magdalen Coll.,Oxford. Various 
appointments in U.P. Address : Lucknow. 

LANGLEY, George Harry, M.A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 
1, 1926 ; b. 14 July 1881; s. of Lcveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley; m. 1913, Evelin- 
Mary Biggart, Armagh, Educ : The Univer¬ 
sity, Reading; Scholar in Logic and Psycho¬ 
logy, London University, 1906, M.A. in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction. 
University of London 1909, Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service, 1913; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913; Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913; Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall, 
University of Dacca, 1921-25; Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
September 1925. Publicatiotis : Articles on 
Mind; Proceedings of Aristotelian Society; 
Hibbert Journal; Monist; Quest; Dacca 
University Bulletin; Indian Philosophical 
Review; Indian Journal of Philosophy, etc. 
Address : Ramna, Dacca, E. Bengal. 

LATIF, Camrudin Amirudin Abdul, B.A.; 
late Mem. of Sec. of State’s Adv. Comm, for 
Ind. Students; b. Cambay, 28 Sept. 1856. 
Educ.: Elphinstone Coll., Bombay,; Bombay 
Univ.; practised as Vakil of Consular Courts, 
Zanzibar and Mombassa, 1880-93; Legal 
Adviser to successive Sultans of Zanzibar. 
Fellow, Bombay Univ.; J.P., Bombay; 
Hereditary Inamdar, Cambay State. Address: 

l, Harvey Road, Chowpati, Bombay. 
LATTHE, Rao Bahadur Anna Babaji, M.A; 

LL.B. (Bombay),Dewan of Kolhapur, b 1876. 

m. to Jyotsnabai Kadre of Kolhapur. Educ. 
Deccan College, Poona; Prof, of English. 
Kajarara College, Kolhapur, 1907-1911; 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914 : 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa¬ 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League; 
Edited “ Deccan Ryot (1918-20) ” Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
since 1926. Publications: “ Introduc- 
tion to Jainism ” (English): “Growth of Bri¬ 
tish Empire in India ” (Marathi); “ Memoirs 
of Shahu Chhatrapati ” and “ Shri Shahu 
Chhatrapatiche Charitra ” in Marathi (1925). 
Address: Kolhapur. 

LEFTWICH, Charles Gerrans, C.B.E. (1919). 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa. 
b. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawcus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Educ.: Christ’s 
Hospital and St. John's College, Cantab. 
Entered I.O.S. 1896. Served in 0. P. Ad¬ 
dress : Mombassa. 

LEGGE, Francis Cecil, C.B.E., V. d. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail¬ 
way Conference Assocn. b. 14 September 
1873. Educ.: Sherborne School. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LESLIE, Bradford, Lieut.-Col, Sir ,Kt., 
O.B.E. (Military, 1917), M.Inst. C.E.,M.I.E.E., 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 


Trust, b. 1868. m. Edith Stewart. Educ. 
Marlborough. On B. N. N. for 12 years, 
retiring as Deputy Agent and Chief Engineer 
to join Firm of Sir John Wolfe Barry and 
Brunei, Consulting Engineers, Westminster. 
Lt.-Col. R. E. Northern France 1916 to 1919. 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust since 1921. Address : Harbour House, 
Madras. 

LESLIE-JONES, Frederick Archibald, 
M.A., C.B.E., Principal of Mayo College, b. 
1874. m. Christiana Mary Baskett. Educ.: 
Bromsgrove and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Assistant and House MaBter, Marlborough 
College, 1897-1904; Prino. Aitchison College, 
Lahore, 1904-1917. Publication: A View 
of English History. Address : Mayo College, 

A j mere. 

LEY, Arthur Herbert, B.A., C.S.I. (1926), 
C.I.E. (1918), C.B.E. (1924), Member, 
Public Services Commission, India, b. 7 Nov. 
1879. Educ. Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1903. Under¬ 
secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908; 
Under-Secretary, Govt, of India, 1909-12; 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-16; Dy. Secretary, Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, 1915-18 ; Secretary, Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, 1919 ; Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
1921-23; Secretary, Department of Industries 
1923-1926. Address: Delhi and Simla. 

LINDSAY, SIR DARCY, KT. (1925),C.B.E., 1919; 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911). M.L.A.* 

b. Nov. 1865. Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address: 26, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

LJJIDSAY, Harry Alexander Fanshawe; 
C.I.E. C.B.E., I.C.S., Indian Trade Commis¬ 
sioner, London, b. 11 March 1881; m. Kath¬ 
leen Louise Huntington. Educ. St. Paul’s 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxford. 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien¬ 
tal Club, London. 

LITTLEHAILES, Richard, M.A. (Oxon.), 
C.I.E. Educational Commissioner with 
Government of India, 1925. b. 14 February 
1878. Educ.: Balliol Coll., Oxford and Kiel 
University. Demonstrator and Lecturer, 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford. Joined l.E.S. 
1903 as Prof, of Mathematics, Presidency 
College, Madras. Director of Public Ins- 
tiuction, Madras, 1919. Address: Delhi and 
Simla. 

LLOYD, Alan Hubert, B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E., 
I.C.S., Member, Central Board of Revenue, b. 
August 30,1883. m. Violet Mary, d. of the 
late J. C. Orrock. Educ.: King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, Gonville «fc Caius 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 ; Member, Central 
Board of Revenue since 1923. Address: 
Delhi and Simla. 

LOHARU, The Hon. Nawab Sib Amir-ud-Dif 

Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K.C.I.E., Member, 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet. 
b. 1860, S. 1884. Ruling Chief of Moghal 
tribe, Abdicated in favour of his Heir-ap. 
parent and Successor in 1920, voluntarily 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions. For two years Mem. of Imp. 
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Leg. Council and for two years Mem. of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Advisor to 
the Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 
years. Attached to Pol. Dept, in Mesopotamia. 
After death of his son the Ruling Nawab he 
is now Nawab Regent during the minority 
of his grandson the Nawab of Loharu. Ad¬ 
dress : Loharu, Hissar. 

LORT-WILLIAMS, Hon. Mr. Justice, John 
ROLLESTON, K.C. (1922), Puiane Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, b. 14 September 1881. 
m. 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, o. c. of late 
Edward Russell, The Hermitage, Hampstead. 
Educ: Merchant Taylors; London University; 
Tancred student, 1902, Barrister, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1904, Member, Inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 1924*28. President, Hardwicke So¬ 
ciety, 1911; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908; Stockport, December 1910. 
(Co. T.) M. P. Rotherhithe 1918-1922; (U) 
1923. Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
six years in Middlessex Imperial Yeomanry; 
Member of the L. C. C. (Limehouse), 1907-10 ; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee; Ap¬ 
pointed, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

LOW, Francis, Assistant Editor. The Times 
of India, b. 19 November 1893 m. Margaret 
Helen Adams, Educ: Robert Gordon's College, 
Aberdeen. Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911. Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Officer, 
Intelligence, G. H. Q. 1919. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain 1920. Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press , 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India , 1922 ; Asst. Editor, 1927. 
Address'. 57-C, Warden Road, Bombay. 

LOYD, RT. Rev, P. H. see Naslk, Bishop of. 

LYALL, Frank Frederick, C.T.E., I.C.E. 
(retd.) General Manager, Kasim Bazaar Raj. b. 
12 June 1872. Educ.: Edinburgh Academy. 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1891 ; m. 
Miss I. K. Markham (1906); Ministry of Muni¬ 
tions, London, 1915-1918 ; Committee 1919 ; 
retired 1926. Address: 17, Alipore Park, 
Calcutta. 

LYLE, Thomab-Elderry, B.E., A.R.C. Sc. I., 
C. I, E. (1928), I. S. E., Executive En¬ 
gineer in charge of Sarda Canal Headworks 
Construction, b. 24 May 1886. m. Mary 
Stewart Forsyth, 1922 .Educ. St. Andrew’s Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, Royal College of Science, Ireland 
and Queen’s College, Belfast and Royal Uni¬ 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908-09; apptd. Asst. Engi¬ 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation ), U.p. India in 
1909 ; employed on various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam on Ken River 
in C.I.; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and headworks; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda 
Canal including the Jagbura Syphon (the 
largest syphon in the world) and other cross 
drainage works. War service in Waziristan 
and in South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 


War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.C., 
Bushire Field Force in 1918-19 (South Persia). 
Address: Executive Engineer, Sarda Canal, 
Bareilly U.P. 

MoCARRISON, Brkvet.-Colonel Robert 
I.M.S., M.D., D.Sc., Hon.LL.D., F.R.C.P. 
(London); Hon. Physician to H. M. the King 
Foreign Associate Fellow College of Physici¬ 
ans (Philadelphia); Kaiser - i - Hind 
(1st Class), 1911; C.I.E. (1923); Director, 
Nutritional Research; Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 
b. 16 March 1878; m. Helen Stella, 
3rd d. of the late J. L. Johnston, i.o.s., 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind. Educ.: 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Graduated M.B., 
B.ch., B.A.O. (1st Class Hons, and Exhibition) 
(1900); M.D. (Hons.) 1900; M.R.C.P. (Lond), 
1909; D.Sc. (Belfast) 1911; F.R.C.P. 
(Lond.) 1914; Entered I.M.S., 1901; Milroy 
Lecturer, College of Physicians, London, 
1913; Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, U.S.A., 1921; Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C. P. Philadelphia, 1921; Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., 1921; Mayo 
Foundation Lecturer, Rochester, Min. U.S.A- 
1921; Arnott Memorial Gold Medalist. 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa¬ 
tion 1921; Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine, 
Paris (1914); Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris (1914); Stewart Prize for. 
Research, British Medical Association (1918) 
Foreign Associate Fellow, College of Physi¬ 
cians of Philadelphia (1922); Hon. LL.D., 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 1919; Silver 
Medalist, Royal Society of Arts, 1925 ; Brevet 
lit.-Colonel (1918) “ for distinguished Service 
in the Field," Brevet Colonel 1928 Publications 
“ Endemic Goitre " London, 1913 ; 
The Thyroid-Gland in Health and 
Disease,” London, 1917 "Studies in Deti- 
ciency Disease," London, '1921; “The Simple 
Goitres," London, 1928; Food,” Madras, 
1928. Numerous scientific papers on the 
Physiology and pathology of the thyroid and 
parathyroid glands and on disorders of Nut¬ 
rition in Proc ; Roy Soc., Proc. Royal 
Soc., Med, Indian.Journal Medical Research, 
etc. Address: Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, 
South India. 

Mac GLASHAN, John, c.i.e, M. Inst. C. E.. 
M.I.E., (Ind.), Chief Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Commissioners: b. 24 Sep. 1874; m. Grace 
Isabel Fraser. Represented India on Council 
of The Institution of Civil Engineers, 1922-25 ; 
Past Vice-Presidont of the Institution of 
Engineers (India)Viceroy’s Prizeman for Engi¬ 
neering Paper in 1927; Chairman, Bengal 
Association of Engineers, 1927. Publications: 
" Lectures on Harbour and Dock Engineer¬ 
ing at the Port of Calcutta." Educ.: Robert 
Gordon's College and Aberdeen Universay 
Address: Port Commissioner’s Office, Calcutta. 

MACKENNA, Sir James, Kt., C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Burma, b , Aug. 1872. Educ: Dumfries 

Academy: Edinburgh Univ., BalUol Coll., 
Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1894; Dir. of Agricul¬ 
ture, Burma, 1906: President, Indian Cotton 
Committee, 1917 ; President, Indian 8ugar 
Committee, 1919; Member, Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India, 1926. Publication ; 
Agriculture in India. Address: Rangoon. 
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MACMULLEN, Liut-General C y R i 1. 
Norman, C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E.,D.S.O., General 
Officer Commanding Rawalpindi Dist. b- 
1877. Served N.W. Frontier 1897-98 (medal 
and clasp); Tibet expedition, 1903-4 
(medal); European War 1914-19 (despatches, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Brevet Lt.-Col., Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 
de Guerre); Afghan War, 1919; Army 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27; G. O. C. 
Rawalpindi District, 1927. Address: 
Rawalpindi. 

MACPHAIL, The Rev. Earle Monteith, 
M.A., B.D., Hon. D.D. (Edn.), 1922 ; C.B.E. 
(1919); C.I.E. (1924) ; b. Jan. 31, 1861; m. 
Mary, elder d. of late James Meliss Stuart of 
Eriska,Argyllshire. Educ: Edinburgh Academy, 
Edinburgh University, New College, Edin¬ 
burgh, Jena, Tubingen and Berlin Univer¬ 
sities. Ordained Missionary of Free Church 
of Scotland, 1890; became Prof, of Hist, and 
Economics, Madras Christian College, 1890; 
Fellow of Madras University, 1899 ; Mem. of 
the Syndicate ot Madras University, 1906 ; 
Representative of Madras University on the 
Madras Legislative Council, 1909 and 1919; 
Chairman, Madras Publicity Board, 1918 ; 
Principal, Christian College, Madras, 1921; 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1921-22. 
Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University 
(1923-25); Member, Council ot State (1924); 
Chairman of the Tnter-University Board of 
India (1925); Representative of the Madras 
European Constituency in the Legislative 
Assembly of India, (192527). Address : Madras 
Club, Madras; Benderloch Kodaikanal, 
South India. 

MACTAGGART, Colonel Charles, O.S.I. 
1919, C.I.E.; Inspector-Gen oral of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P.; b. 1861. Educ.: Camp- 
belltown Gram. Sch. Glasgow Unlv., Ent- 
I.M.S., 1886; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902, 
Mem.,Indian Factory Labour Commission, 
1907-08; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address: Lucknow. 

McKENZIE, The Rev. John, M.A. (Aberdeen) 
1904; Senior Cunningham Fellow, New College, 
Edinburgh, 1908; Principal, Wilson College, 
Bombay, b . 13 June 1883. m. Agnes Ferguson 
Dinnes. Educ.: Aberdeen University, 
New College, Edinburgh; Tubingen Univer¬ 
sity. Ordained 1908; Appointed Professor 
in Wilson College, 1908; Appointed Principal, 
1921; Fellow of the University of Bombay, 
President, Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26. 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society, 
1927. Publications: Hindu Ethics (Oxford 
Tlniv. Press). Edited Worship, Witness and 
Work by R.S. Simpson, D. D. (James Ciarke); 
Edited The Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan). Address: Wilson College House, 
Bombay. 

MoWATTERS, Sir Arthur Cecil, Kt. (1929) 
C.I.E. (1918); I.C.S., Secretary to the Govt, 
of India* Finance Department (1929). Mem¬ 
ber of the Council of State, b. 18 September 
1880 ; m. Mary, only d. of Sir Stephen Finney, 
C.I.E.;one s. one a. Educ.: Clifton, Trinity 
College, Oxford; IstClass, Classical Moderation, 
1st Class, Lit. Hum. Joined I.C.S., 1904 Serve! 
in the U. P.; Under-Sec., Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 


1910-13. Wheat Commissioner, 1915. Con¬ 
troller of Hides and Wool, 1917; Chairman, 
Board of Special Referees, Excess Profits 
Duty Act, 1919; Secretary to Government 
of India ; Secretariat Procedure Committee, 
1919 ; Represented Govt, of India on Com¬ 
mercial Mission to Persia, 1920 ; Controller 
of Currency, 1920*23. Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, Finance Department, 1923-26. 
Ag. Member of the Governor-General's Coun¬ 
cil, Oct. to Dec. 1927 and April to October 
1928. Secretary, Industries and Labour 
Department of the Govt, of India, 1926-1929. 
Address: The Secretariat, Delhi or Simla. 

MADAN, Mehlrjibhai Palanji, J. P. and Hon. 
Presidency Magistrate and Journalist, b. 14th 
September 1860. m. Bachubai Dadabhai Kuka. 
Educ.: Sir J. J. Benevolent Institution and 
Sir Jamshcdji Jcejcebhoy Madressa as well 
as Mulla Fceroz Madressa. Began in 1877 
as Reporter and Sub-Editor of the Bombay 
Samachar and by degrees rose to the Editor¬ 
ship of the same about the year 1898. In 
1915 joined the newly started Praja Mitra 
and the Parsee as its first Editor and in 1925 
started a new paper the Satya Mitra. Publi¬ 
cations : Many small tracts on Zoroastrianism 
among them “ Fravashi, ” "Ahunavar” and 
“ Khgotwadath " especially noted, published 
translations of the Avesta from the French 
of Baron Do Harlcz and “ Aogemadaecha ” 
from the German of Dr. Gieger; also contri¬ 
buted for some years to le Museon, the famous 
Oriental Journal by the University of Lou¬ 
vain. Address: Serene Villa, Alexandra 
Road, New Gamdevi, Bombay. 

MADGAVKAR, The Hon. Mr. GOVIND Dl- 
nanath, B.A., I.C.S., Judge, High Court. 
b. 21 May 1871. m. Miss Bhadrabai Pandit. 
Educ : St. Xavier's High School, St. Xavier's 
College, Elphinstone College, and Balliol. 
Passed the I.C.S. in 1892; served in Burma 
for 3 years; became Dist. and Sessions Judge 
in 1905; Additional Judicial Commissioner 
(Karachi), 1920; Judge, High Court, 1925. 
Address : “Crismill,” Land’s End Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MADHAVA RAO, V. P., C.I.E., (1899) b. Feb- 
1850. Educ ; Government College, Kumba. 
konam (B.A. 1869, Fellow 1899). For 35 
years in the service of Mysore State in important 
capacities being Member of Council of Regency, 
1898-1902; Inspector-General of Police, the 
first Indian to be entrusted with that respon¬ 
sible charge, 1892; Plague Commissioner, 
1898. Member, Executive Council and 
Rev. Commsr., 1902-1904; Dewan of Tra- 
vancore, 1904-1906; Dewan of Mysore, 
1906-1909; toured all over India to gain first 
hand information on the condition of India; 
Presided at Tanjore Dist. Confce., Dewan of 
Baroda, 1914-16 President 23rd Madras 
Provincial Confce. at Cuddalore, 1917; has 
also presided over a number of conferences 
(political, social, industrial, etc.); went to 
England on deputation by the Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress; tendered evidence before Parlia¬ 
mentary Joint Committee; President, First 
Kamatak Confce., Dharwar, 1920 ; now lives 
in retirement; awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Gold 
Medal in the first year of its inception, 
1900. Address : “Patan Bhavan,” Bangalore, 
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MADHAVLAL, SIB CBINUBHAI, Bt., see 
Runchorclal. 

MADRAS, Bishop op, since 1923, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A. 
(Cantab.); b. 8 Dec. 1871. Educ Highgate 
Sch. Corpus Christ! College, Cam. Ordained 
1894; Principal, St. Paul's Divinity Sch., 
Allahabad, 1903. Principal, Jay Narayan’s 
High School, Benares 1907; Ag. Secy, C.M.S., 
U.P., 1908-09. Sec., C.M.S., Indian Group 
1913; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-15 ; Bishop 
of Tinnevelly, 1915-1922. Publications: 
“ Revelation ” in Bishop's Commentaries for 
India and The Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
Translated to Madras, 1 Jan. 1923. Address : 
Sullivan's Gardens, Royapettah, Madras. 

MAHABOOB A LI KHAN, Mahomed Akbar 
khan, M.L.C., First Class Sardar (1921). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. b. 1878- 
Educ.: at Hubli. Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there; also started ginning factories at 
Ranebennur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 300 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other ryots of his place 
and neighbourhood; is President, Hubli 
Anjuman-l-Islam, working for the educa¬ 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- 
medans ; is Vice-President of Hubli Munici¬ 
pality, Publications : Kanarese translation 
of Mr. G. F. Keatinge’s “ Rural Economy in 
the Bombay Deccan;’* Kanarese translation of 
“ Britain in India “ Have we Benefited ?" 
Address .* Opposite Native General Library, 
Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 

MAHALANOBIS, S.C.,B.Sc. (Edin.), F.R.S.E., 
I. E. 8.; (retired) Prof, of Physiology, Carmi¬ 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, 1900-27. Fellow, Moderator 
and Syndio, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Calcutta University, b. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Bchar. 
Educ.: Edinburgh Univ. Publications: 

Muscle Fat in Salmon; Life History of 
Salmon; New form of Myograph ; Teachers’ 
Manual; Text Book of Science. Address: 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 

MAHDI HUSAIN, Khan Wahud-ud«Daula, 
Azod-ul-Mtjlk , Nawab Mirza Khan 
Bahadur, C.I.E.; b. 1834. Educ.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymlani. 
Address: Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 

MAHOMED USMAN, The Hon. Sib, BvA., 
Member of the Executive Council, Madras 
and Vice-president of the Executive Council 
1929. b. 1884 m. Shifa-ul-Mulk or Zymulal- 
udin Sahib Bahadur m.d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk Zy- 
nulabid Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ: Madras 
Christian College. Councillor, Corporation 
of Madras, 1913-1925; Hon. Pres. Magte, 


1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University; 
Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys¬ 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President, Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjmnan, Madras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Coll, 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committee and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (Deer. 
1923); President of the Corporation of Madras, 
1924. President, Madras Children’s Aid 
Society ; President, Madras Discharged Pri¬ 
soners’ Aid Society ; Chairman, H. R. H. The 
Prince of Wales' Children’s Hospital Fund ; 
Chairman, the British Empire Leprosy Relief 
Association, Madras Branch ; President, 
Mahomedan Educational Association of 
Southern India. Khan Sahib 1920 ; Khan 
Bahadur, 192L ; Kaiser-i-Hind Second Class 
1923. Address: Aziz Bagh, Graemes 
Road, Cathedral, P. O. Madras. 

MAHMOOD SCHAMNAD, SAHEB BAHADUR, 
M.L.C. Landholder; Member, Legislative Coun¬ 
cils Madras (elected) and Member, S. Kanara 
Dist. Board Elected Member S.K. Dist. 
Educational Council, b. 7 March 1870; m. 1896 
to Mrs. Maryam Schamnad Educ: St. Aloyslua 
Coll., Mangalore and Christan Coll., Madras. 
Served on the South Kanara Dist. Board for 
about 15 years; Hon. Magte., since 1913; Pio¬ 
neer of Moplah education is S. Canara. Started 
the Azizla Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara and Madras Moplah Ameliora¬ 
tion Committee in 1922. Elected Member of 
the First and Second Legislative Assembly. 

. Government awarded a Coronation Medal and 
a Certificate in recognition of his sendees on 
Local Boards and his special interest in Moplah 
education ; Presided at the 3rd Annual Confce. 
of all Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangham in 1925. 
Leader of the Govt. Deputation to the Anda¬ 
mans to Investigate into the Moplah Coloniza¬ 
tion Scheme in 1925 ; Presided at the first 
district Muslim Educational Confce., S. Kanara 
in 1926.Member Mahomedan Religious Endow¬ 
ment Committee, Kasaragod. Vice-President, 

' Madras Presidency Moslem League. Publica¬ 
tion : The Moplah Willeli Act 1928 (Madras). 
Address : Sea View, Kasaragod, S. Kanara. 

MAHMUDABAD, Maharaja of, Sir Mohammad 
Ali Hohamed Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., K.O.I.E., Home Member, Exe¬ 
cutive Council of the U. P. Government, 1921; 
Hon. Secretary, Lucknow University Collec¬ 
tion Committee; President, All-India Educa¬ 
tional Conference ; also President, All-India 
Muslim League. Vice Cancellor of Aligarh 
Univ. b. in 1877. Educ.: privately. 
Address: Mahumudabad House, Kaiserbagh, 
Lucknow. 

MAHOMEDALI. KlIAN Bahadur, Nawab Syed, 
I.8.O.: Ent. Govt. Service, 1873; Insp.-Gen. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1913; a dis¬ 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto¬ 
rious Detective in English. Address: 4, 
Baiiygungc, Calcutta. 
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MAJITHIA.THB Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sir 
SUNDAR SINGH, KT. (1926) C.I.B. (1920); Ex. 
Revenue Member, Government of Punjab; 
6. 17th Feb. 1872 ; m. grand daughter of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K.C.I.E., Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State). Educ.: Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government College, Lahore. 
Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa Coll., 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920. Address : “ Majithia House, 
Albert Road, Amritsar (Punjab). 

MAJUMDAR Dwija Das, M.SO., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Offg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, in October, 1927. b. 2nd Feb. 1890. 
m. ADhamayce, d. of late Promatha Nath 
Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagalpur. Educ. 
Krishnagar Collegiate School, Krishna- 
gar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1915; Bengal Survey Ofilce 
as Asstt. to the Oilicer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917; Asstt. Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt, of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben¬ 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926. 
Address : 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Krishna Kant, j 
Editor of Abhj/udaya. Educ.: at Allahabad.! 
Publications: Sansar Sankat, Soliaghrat ■ 

Manorama at Patra, and many others in 
Hindi. Address : Abhyudaya, Allahabad. j 


Lahore High Court and Member of the Pimjab 
Legislative Council from 1921. Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, January 
1927. Address : 17, Lawrence Road, Lahore; 
Woodville, Simla E. 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HAYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA), Colonel, the Hon. Nawab, Sir, 
K.C.I.E., C.B.E., M.V.O.; Member of Council 
of State, 1921; b. 1875. Educ.: Chiefs* 
Coll., Lahore. One of largest landholders in 
Punjab. Attache to H. M. the Amir, 1907 ; 
Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1911; Member 
of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address: 
Kalra.Shahpur. 

MALLIK, Devendra Nath, B.A. (Cantab.) 
Sc. D. (Dub.), F.R.S.E., I.E.S. (Retd.); 
Director of Public Instruction, Kashmir and 
Jammu. Bengal since 1926 ; b. Bengal 1866. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta; Univer¬ 
sity Coll., London; Peterliouse Cambridge. 
Publications : Numerous works on Mathema¬ 
tics and Physics. Address : Srinagar, Kashmir. 

MANDI, Lt. His Highness Raja Joginder 
Sen Bahadur of b. 19th Aug. 1904 m. to only 
d. of H. H. the Maharaja of Kapurthala. Son 
and heir Prince Yashodhan Singh (6. 7 Dec. 
1924). Educ. : Aitchison College, Lahore. 
Ascended the gadi in 1913 ; accompariied by 
Her Highness visited some of the important 
countries in 1924; again travelled to Europe 
and the Near East in February 1927, returning 
to India in October of the same year; was 
invested with full ruling powers in Feb. 1925; 
Address : The Palace, Mandi State, Punjab? 


MALAVIYA Pandit Madan Mohan, M.L.A. 
b. Allahabad, 25 Dec. 1861. Educ. : San¬ 
skrit at the Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, 
Govt. High School, Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad: B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 
1885-87; edited the Indian Union,1885-1887 and 
the Hindusthan, 1887-1889 ; LL.B., Allahabad 
Univ., 1892; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 j 
and 1918 ; Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1910- 1 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts’ Association; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919; President, Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
24. Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924. 
Resigned 1930. Address : Benares Hindu 
University. 

MALER KOTLA, Hon. KHAN, Sm ZULFIGAR 
All Khan, K.C.S.I., O.S.I.; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State; Ch. Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911; Elected member of the 
Council of State from 1921 to 1925; at pre¬ 
sent elected member in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims. 
Publications : has written many books includ¬ 
ing Lives of “ Maharaja Ranjit Singh ” and 
44 Sher Shah, Emperor of India ; also “ The 
Poetry of Iqbal.” b. 1875; Educ: Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore; Cambridge; Paris. Address: 
Lahore. 

MALIK Firozkhan Noon, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Minister, Punjab Government, b. 7 May 
1893. Educ: Chiefs’ College, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford. Advocate at the 


MANIPUR, H. H. Maharaja Chura Chand 
Singh, C.B.E.; b. 1885; m. March 17, 1905. 
Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, s. 1891. State 
has area of 8,456 sq. miles, and a population 
of 384,016. Salute 11 guns. Address: 
Impbal Manipur State. Assam. 

MANOHAR LAL, M.A. (Punjab); B.A. (Double 
First (Hass Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar-at-Law; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government, b. 31 
Dec. 1879. Educ: Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. McMahon 
Law student, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in inter¬ 
national Law 1904, 1905 ; Principal, Randhir 
College, Kapurthala 1906-1909; Minto Pro¬ 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University. 
1909-1912; practised as Barrister, High Court, 
Lahore, 1913-1926. Publications: Articles 
on economic subjects. Address: Fane Road, 
Lahore. 

MANSINGH, Sardar, B.A., LL.B. Advocate, 
High Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan. (1923-1925); b. 1887. Educ.: Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
Punjabi poetry. Practised as Vakil for a 
period of about sixteen years: worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in chargo of the Law 
Department of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929.) 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921-23). Secretary, Reception Committee 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926: Hon. Secretary, Khalsa High 
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School. Publications : Translated Kalidasa’s 
Vikramorvasi from Sanskrit into Punjabi 
poetry and prose, has written religious tracts. 
Address : Lahore. 

MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 

MARSHALL, SIR JOHN Hubert, K.T., cr. 
1915,0.1.E., 1910; Lifct. D.,M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A. 
Hon. A.R.I.J3.A., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-President of tho India 
Society; Director-General of Archreology in 
India since 1902 ; 6. Chester, 19 March 
1879; m. 1902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry 
Longhurst, C.V.G. Educ.: Dulwich • King's 
College, Cambridge (Scholar and Hon. fellow) 
Craven Travelling student; Address: Simla. 

MARTEN, Hon. Sir Amberson Barrington, 
Kt., (1924). LLD., M.A., Chief Justice, 
Bombay High Court, 192G. b. 8 Dee. 
1870; e. 8. of late Sir Alfred Marten, K.C., 
M. P. m. 1808 Lois d. of late W. Tarn 
of Lancaster Gate W. Educ: Eton; Trinity. 
College, Cambridge (1st Class Law Tripos) 
Studentship Council of Legal Education, 1895. 
called to Bar, Inner Temple, 1895: Mem. of Bar 
Council, 1909-10; practised in Chancery Divi¬ 
sion till 1910, Puisne Judge, Bombay High 
Court, 1910-1920. Address: High Court 
Bombay. 

martin, James rea, b.a., c.i.e. (i927>, 

I. C.S., Bar-at-Law, Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, Political Department . 
b. 2nd Aug. 1877, in. France, Lilly Elsie Webb. 
~duo: Methodist College and Queen’s Col- 
ege, Belfast, Assistant Collector; Manager, Sind 
Incumbered Estate; Deputy Commissioner 
Upper Sind Frontier; Collector of Karachi and 
Surat; Deputy Director of Development. 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Develop¬ 
ment Department and Commissioner, Bombay 
Suburban Division. Temporary Home Member 
of Council, Bombay Government June-Oct. 
1928. Address: Lands’ End House, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MARZBAN, Puerozeshaii Jehanoir, M.A., 

J. P., M.L.C., Kaiscr-i-Hind Silver Medal Edi¬ 
tor and Proprietor Jam-e-Jamshca, b. 0 May 
1870. in. ltattanbai, d. of the late Mr. 
Edulji N. Sethna. Educ: Bliarda New Higli 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. A 
J oumalist for over 50 years, an author, no¬ 
velist, a dramatist. Member, Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council since 1927. Member of the Cor¬ 
poration for .15 years; Member, Municipal 
Standing Committee; Hon. Presidency Magtte. 
and editor of a dally vernacular for the last 
28 years. Publications : Fifteen volumes of 
fiction and comic writings, 5 dramas and Mis¬ 
cellaneous writings. Address: “ Mitha 
Lodge ” Napean Road, Bombay. 

MASANI, Rustom Pestonji, M.A., J. P., 
Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal ; b. 23 
Sept. 1870; m. 9 Deer. 1902, Manijeh P. 
Wadia, Educ: New H. S. and Elphinstone 
Coil,; Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898; Jt. Proprietor, and Editor of Gup Sup 
(1898); Editor of English columns of Kaisar-i • 
Hind (1891-1900); Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02); Trustee, N. M. Wadia Charities; 
President, Anthropological Society, Bombay. 
Jt. Hon. Secry., Society for the Protection 
of Children in W. India; also of the K. R. 


Kama Memorial Institute and the Pars! Girls 
Schools Association and Trustee; Secretary, 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (1914-17) 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919. Dy. Munici¬ 
pal Commissioner (1919-25). Municipal Com¬ 
missioner , 1922. Manager, Central Bank of 
India, Ltd. 1926-28. Secretary Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Banking Enquiry Committee. Publica¬ 
tions: English: Child Protection, Folklore of 
Wells ; The Law and Procedure of the Munici¬ 
pal Corporation, Bombay; The Conference of 
the Birds, a Sufi Allegory. Evolution of Local 
Self Govt, in Bombay. Cujarati: Dolatno 
Upayog (use of Wealth); Charni, tatha. 
nishalni kelvni (Home and School education), 
Tansukh mala (Health series), and novels 
named Abi/ssiniano Hobshi; Bodhlu ; Chandra 
dial. Address : Versova ( via Andheri Station). 
iASOOD, Syed Rosa, Nawab masood Jung 
Bahadur, Director of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad (Doccan). b. 1889. Educ.: 
M.A.O. College, Alligarh, and New College, 
Oxford. Bar-at-law; Imperial Education 
Service; Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. 
Senior Prof, of History, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916; Formerly Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the 
Madras University: Member. Council of the 
Osmania University; Member, Court of the 
Muslim University; Aligarh. Publications: 
“Japan and its Educational System." 
Address: Hyderabad, Deccan. 

LATHER, Richard, B.Mot., M.I.E. (India) 
Metallurgical Inspector, Government of 
India, b. 19 Sept. 1880. Educ. : Royal Gram¬ 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield. 
Mappin Medallist 1900 ; Metallurgist* 
Ormesby Iron Works, Middlesborougli, 1907- 
1911, Dy. Dir. Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919; Member of 
Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg steel industry, 1919; 
Technical Adviser, Indian Tarifi Board, 
1923-24. Member of Iron and Steel Institute, 
Inst, of Metals, Faraday Society, Technical 
inspection Institute. Publications: Papers 
lor technical societies. Address : Tatanagar, 

B. N. Ry. 

tATTHAI, John, JB.A., B.L. (Madras) ; B-. Litt 
(Oxon.); D. Sc. (London); Member, Indian 
'J'arilf Board, b. 10 Jan. 1886. m. Achainma 
John 1921. Educ .: Madras Christian College; 
London School of Economics ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14; 
Officer on special duty, Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment, Madras 1918-20 ; Professor of Econo¬ 
mics, Presidency College, Madras , 1920-25 ; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Legisla¬ 
tive Council 1922-25; Member, Indian Tariff 
Board since 1925. Publications : Village 
Government in British India ; Agricultural 
Co-operation in India; Excise and Liquor 
Control. Address : Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 

MAULA BAKHSH, NAWAB MAULA BAKHSH 
Khan Bahadur, C.I.E. of Batala, Punjab, 
India, Foreign and Political Department, 
Government of India; b. 7 May 1802; m . 
2nd daughter of Hajl Mirza Abbas Khan, 

C. M.G., C.I.E., British Agent, Khurasan, 
Persia; Four «, five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
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Dept, and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., as Head Assistant, 
Accounts Department, 1887., on special duty 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso-Afghan Boundary Commis¬ 
sion, 1888-89; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H. B. M.'s Consul-General, 
Meshed 1894 ; Britsh Vice-Consul. Khurasan 
and Selstan, 3896-90; on Special Political 
duty in Kaln, Selstan and Baluchistan, 1898 ; 
on special duty in Intelligence Branch, 
Quarter-Master-General’s Dept., Simla, for 
revising Gazetteer of Persia, 1898-99 ; Asst. 
Dist . Supdt. of Police in charge. Nushki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900; Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab 
1900-1; Personal Assistant to Chief Com¬ 
missioner, Baluchistan 1901-2; attached 
Selstan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien¬ 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05; 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept. Govern¬ 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
officer with H. M. Amir Hablbullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during II. M’.s Indian tour, 
1906-7 ; Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919; Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 ; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council 1922, 23; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State 1925-28; Address: — 
Woodlands, Simla, E; Iram. Srinagar, 
Kashmir ; Iffaliabad, Lyallpur Dist. 

MAUNG KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member 
Burma Legislative Council, b. 27 August 
1891. m. Ma Aye. Educ. : Government 
High School, Bassein, Burma, The Rangoon 
College, Rangoon, and Gray’s Inn., London, 
Assistant Registrar, Chief Courjt of Lower 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar, 
Address: Danubyu, Burma. 

MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A., Member, Legislative 
Assembly, b. 1884. Educ.: Rangoon 
College. Member of the Subordinate Civil 
Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920; resigned 
Govt, service and joined editorial staff of 
The Sun in 1920 ; became Managing Director 
1921; elected to the Municipal Corporation, 
Rangoon, 1922; elected Member, Leg. 
Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1924. Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925. 
Re-elected Member, Legislative Assembly,1926. 
Founded “ The Kesara ”, a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929. Resigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd., Rangoon, held from 
1920 to 1929 with a short break. Address: 
41, 61st Street, Rangoon; 7, Strand Road, 
Moulmein . 

MAWNG, SIR SAO, K.C.I.E., K.S.M., Sawbwa 
o» Yawnghwjb, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma. 

MAXWELL, Reginald Maitland, m. A, (Oxon.) 
C.I.E. (1923), I.C.S., Private Secretary to 


H. E. the Governor of Bombay, b . 24 Aug. 
1882. m. Mary Lyle, d. of the Rev. Henry 
Haigh, D. D. Educ. : Marlborough and Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford. Entered the I.C.S. 
1006; Collector of Salt Revenue 1916; Dy. 
Commissioner of Salt and Excise 1917-1919; 
acted as Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 3 921-23 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1925; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart¬ 
ment, 1928; Special duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929. Address: Government 
House, Bombay. 


MAYNE. Jonathan WebsterCoryton, C.I.E 
(1922), M.A. (Oxford), Guardian to H. H 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, b. 26 April 1868. m 
Margery Howel Scratton. Uduc.:The Wells 
House. Malvern Wells, Tonbridge School, 
Keble College, Oxford. Studied at Leipzig, 
Univ., 1890-1891; Assistant Master, Brighton 
Coll., 1891-1898. Nominated to I.E.S., 1898 ; 
from then till 1903 held posts of Headmaster, 
Karachi and Poona Government High Schools, 
Educational Inspector (Acting), Central and 
Northern Divisions, Bombay Presidency, 
from February 1903 to January 1923. Princi¬ 
pal, Rajkumar College, Rajkot. Publications : 
Newspaper articles in the Times of India 
under nom-de-plume “ Oxon/* occasional 
poems and some songs (in England) Histories 
of some Indian States. Address: Rambagh, 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


MEARS, The Hon. Sir Grimwood, Kt. (1917), 
K.C.I.E., (1928) and Kt. of Order of Crown 
Belgium, Chief Justice, Allahabad, 1919, 
Educ.: Exeter College, Oxford, Barrister, 
1895; Hon. Sec. to Bryce Committee on 
German Outrages, 1914-15 ; Hon. Sec. to R. 
Com. on rebellion In Ireland, 1916 ; Sec. to the 
Dardanelles Commission, 1916-17 ; British 
Embassy, Washington, 1918-19; President, 
Bombay Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 1926- 
1927. Address: Allahabad 2 Hare Court 
Temple, E. C. 

MEGAW, Colonel John Wallace Dick, B.A., 
M.B., B. Ch. B.A. O. (R.U.I.), Y.H.S. (1925), 
C.I.E. (1926). Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Punjab; Director and Professor of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine, m. Helen Esmee Ward. Educ. Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast, and Queen’s 
College, Belfast. Officiating Prof, of Patho¬ 
logy, Calcutta Medical College, Principal and 
Prof, of Pathology, King George’s Medical 
College, Lucknow ; and Editor, Indian Medical 
Gazette. Publications: Numerous articles on 
Malaria, Indian Tick Typhus, Epidemic 
Dropsy, Dengue, Cool Rooms, etc. Address: 
Office of Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
Punjab. 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadur Sir Bezonji Dad a- 
bhoy, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 


MEHTA, Sir Chunilal Vijbhucandas, 
Kt., K.C.S.I. (1B28) M.A., Pro- 

viucial Scout Commissioner b. 12 Jan. 
1881. m. to Tarabai Chandulal Kankodlwala 
Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; Captain, 
Hindu XI; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
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Corporation in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912 ; President of the Corpora¬ 
tion, 1916 ; Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920 ; Millowner and Director, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co.; Bombay Electric Supply and 
Tramways Co., and several other joint stock 
companies; Minister, Bombay Government, 
1921-23. Member of the Executive Council 
of the Bombay Government 1923-28. Address : 
108, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dhanjibhai Hormasji, L. M. & S. 
Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1920); Donat of 
St. John Silver Medal (1917); Raj Ratna 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1916); Retired Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner, Baroda. b. 4 Feb. 1864, 
m. to a cousin. Educ.: SirCowasji Jehangir 
Naoss-* Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887; did Inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission. 
Has popularised St. John’s Ambulance work 
an4 Red Cross Work all over Gujrat, Sind, 
Knthiawad. Central India and Central Provin¬ 
ces, Punjab, N.W.F. Province and Rajputana 
by giving over 600 lectures earned for the 
Red Cross over Rs. 1,00,500 by enrolling 2,660 
Members, and published 38 books on Ambu¬ 
lance, Nursing Hygiene, Midwifery, Red Cross, 
etc., Address : Malesar, Navsarl. 

MEHTA, Fatkh Lab, Secretary to H. H. the 
Mabarana of Udaipur, s. of late Rai Pan- 
nalal, o. I. E., Prime Minister of Udaipur, b. 
1868. Publication : “ Handbook of Mewar 
and Guide to its Principal Objects of Interest.” 
Address: Rai Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur 
Rajputana. 

MEHTA, Jamnadas M., M.A., LL.B., Bar-at- 
Law. b. 3 August 1884. m. Manibai, d. of 
Ratanji Ladhuji, Educ. : Jamnagar, Junagad, 
Bombay, London, Member, Bombay Munici¬ 
pal Corporation; Member Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, 1923-1929. Address : Ridge Road, Mala¬ 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Jamshed N. R., Merchant, b. 7th 
January 1886. Educ. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914 ; President of Municipa¬ 
lity, 1922-29; Asst. Provincial Commissioner, 
of Scouts in Sind ; and Chairman, Buyers and 
Shippers Chamber; Vice-Chairman, Karachi 
Karachi Port Trust, 1929. Publication : Kara¬ 
chi Municipality as at present and its future. 
Address : Bonus Road, Karachi. 

MEHTA, JAYSUKHLAL KRISHNALAL, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom¬ 
bay. b. 1884. m. to Mrs. Kumudagauri. Educ. 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El¬ 
phinstone Colleges, Appointed Secretary, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con¬ 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
•f Employers for the third session of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference, Geneva, in 1921; . 
aft ? r « the Conference he toured about Europe 
and England for seeing the Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and other commercial organisations 


there on behalf of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber; Vice-President of the Bombay 
Suburban District Congress Committee since 
1921 and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee since 1925. 
Was nominated Chairman of the Santa Cruz 
Notified Area Committee in June 1927. Ad¬ 
dress : “ Krishna Kutir ”, Santa Cruz, B. B. & 
C. I. and “ The Recluse,” 31, Murzban Road, 
Fort, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Dr. Jivraj Narayan, L.M.&S. 
(Bom.). M.D., M.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.C.P.S. 
(Bom.) J.P. Dean, Gordhandas Simderdas 
Medical Coll, and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, b. 29 Aug. 1887. m. Miss Hansa 
Manubhai Mehta. Educ. : High School educa¬ 
tion at Amrell, Baroda State, Grant Medical 
Coll., Bombay, and London Hospital. For¬ 
merly Asst. Director, Hale Clinical Laboratory, 
London Hospital, London, and Chief Medical 
Officer, Baroda State. Address : Gordhandas 
Sunderdas Medical Coll., Parel, Bombay. 

MEHTA, sir Manubhai Nandshanear, Kfc., 
(1922), O.S.l. (1919), M.A., LL.B.; Prime 
Minister and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State. 
b. 22 July 1868 ; Educ. : Elphinstone Coll., 
Bombay. Professor of Logic and Philosophy 
and Law Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. 
Priv. Sec. to Gaekwar, 1899-1906; Rev. Min. 
and First Counsellor, 1914-10. Diwan of 
Baroda 1916-1927, Publications. The Hind 
Rajasthan or Annals of Native States of India; 
Principles of Law of Evidence (in Gujarat 
3 Vols. Address \ Bikaner. 

MEHTA, ROOSTUMJEE DHUNJEEBHOY, J.P., C 
I.E.; Merchant; Port Commissioner, 1888-91; 
Chairman, Local Board, Alipur, 1880-1917 ; 
Chairman, Manicktolla Municipality; Sheriff 
of Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for Persia at Cal¬ 
cutta, 1899-1904 ; Presidency Magisrate. Publi¬ 
cations : The Exchange Imbroglio; Indian 
Railway Economics; Indian Railway Policy, 
Indian Railway Management. Address: 
9, Rainey Park, Ballygnnge, Calcutta. 

MEHTA, Vaikunth Lalubhai, B.A., Mana¬ 
ging Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank, Ltd. b. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Mangla, d. 
of Pratapral Vajeshanker of Bhavn&gar. 
Educ. New High School, Bombay, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
B.A. Examination. Worked with Central 
Famine Relief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12; Hon. Manager, Bombay Central (Provin¬ 
cial) Co-operative Bank. Ltd., Bombay (1912- 
15) as Manager froih 1915-1922, and Managing 
Director since 1922. Editor, Social Service 
Quarterly, since 1915; Bombay Co-operative 
quarterly since 1916; Member, Executive 
Committee, Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, Bombay ; Member, Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929. 
Publications : The Co-operative Movement 
(The Times of India Press) 1915; The Co¬ 
operative Movement in India (Servants of 
India Society pamphlet in collaboration with 
Mr. V. Venkata SubbaiyaL (Arya Bhusan 

. Press,) 1918. Studies in Co-operative Finance 
(Servants of India Society pamphlet), 1927. 
Address. Murzbanabad, Andheri, (B.B. <$ C.I. 
Railway.) 
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MESTON, Rev. William, M.A., D.D. ICalser- 
i-Hind Medal, (First Class), 1921; Principal, 
Madras Christian College, b. 4 May 1871. m . 
Mary lnncs Sinclair. Educ.: Grammar School, 
Aberdeen and University of Aberdeen ; New 
College, Edinburgh and University of 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Staff of Madras Christian 
College, 1893: Member of Legislative Council 
(Madras), 1921-1923, 1927, 1928. Publications : 
Joint Author of “ Our Madras Mission.” 
Aspects of Indian Educational Policy. A ddress ; 
College Park, Kilpauk, Madras. 

MILLER, Sir Dawson, Kt., K.C., Ch. Justice 
of Patna High Court, since 1917; b. Dec. 
1867. Educ. : Durham Sch. and Trinity Coll., 
Oxford: Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address : 
High Court, Patna. 

MILLER, Sir Leslie, kt. (1P14), C.b.E. 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
b. 28 June 18u2. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Educ.: Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered I.C.S., 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Address : 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills. 

MIRZA, ali akrar khan, The Hon. Mr. Justice, 
Bar-at-Law, Puisne Judge, Bombay High 
Court, and Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Univer¬ 
sity (April 1930) Educ : Wilson College. Bom¬ 
bay, and Cambridge. Called to the Bar from 
the Inner Temple in June 1904 and enrolled 
in the Bombay High Court the same year. 
Has been a Fellow of the Bombay Univ. since 
1909 ; was Principal and Professor of Juris¬ 
prudence in Bombay Government Law School, 
1914-1919 ; appointed Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1924 and Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in 1927 and elected a member of the 
Syndicate in 1929. Address : High Court, 
Bombay, 

MIRZA M. Ismail, Amin-ul-Mulk, Sir, Kt, 
(1930), B.A. (1905), C.I.E. (1924); O.B.E. 
(1923); Dcwan of Mysore, b. 1883. m. Zebinda 
Begum of Shirazee family. Educ. The Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, 
for B.A.; Superintendent of Police, 1905 ; 
Asstt. Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1908 ; 
Huzur Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 
1923; Dewan of Mysore, 1926. Address: 
Dewan of Mysore, Bangalore. 

MISRA, Pandit Harkaran Nath, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.); M.L.A. (1924); Bar,-at-Law (Inner 
Temple), b. 16 July 1890. m. Shrimati Bhag 
wan Devi of Cawnpore Dist. Educ.: Muii 
Central College, Allahabad and Gonville and 
Cain* College, Cambridge (1911-1915). 
JoinedJNon-Co-operation Movement in 1920; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board, 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Oudb Bar Associ- 
tion ; Member of the Bar Council ©f Chief 
Court of Oudh; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court. Publications : Asstt. Editor 
of Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1920. Address: 5, Neill Road, Lucknow. 
MISRA, Ptabe tTiAL, Bar-at-Law, b. Aug. 17 
1872. Educ.: Saugor, C. P. and Nagpuf 
Hislop College; ©ray’s Inn; London. Was 
elected to the C. P. Council In 1917 and to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1920. Is Vice- 


President of the Municipality, Hon. Secry., 
Co-operative Bank ; Member of the C. P. 
Board of Agriculture ; First President of the 
Hindi Literary Conference held at Raipur; 
Mem., All-India Hindi Association. Publi¬ 
cations: Hindu Law in Hindi, History of 
English Journals in Hindi, a small pamphlet 
in English criticising the Calcutta University 
Commission’s Report during Lord Curzon's 
Viceroyalty. Address : Chhindwara, C.P. 

MISRA, Rai Bahadur Pandit Shyam Behari. 
M.A.; ex-member Council of State ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Unao, U. P.; Dewan, Orchha 
State, Tikamgarh, C.I.; Member, Hindu Reli¬ 
gious and Charitable Endowments Commit¬ 
tee, U. P.; and Member of the Allahabad 
University Court and of the Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity Court; Member, Committee of Reference, 
Allahabad University ; Member, Hindustan 
Academy, U. P. and its Executive Council. 
b. 12 August 1873. m. Miss B. D. Baj- 
pai, has two five d. Educ.: Jubilee 

High School and Canning College, Lucknow. 
Entered Executive Branch, U. P. Civil 
Service in 1897 as Deputy Collector; 
was on special duty in 1903, 1908, 1909 
and 1921-22 in connection with consolidation 
of agricultural holdings on the last 

occasion; was Deputy Supdt., and Offg. 
Superintendent, Police (1906-09); on deputa¬ 
tion as Dewan, Chhatarpur State, C. I. 
(1910-14); Personal Asstt. to Excise Commr., 
U. P. (1917-20); Dy. Commr., Gonda (1920-21) 
for over a year, besides having twice officiated 
as Magte. and Collr. of Bul&ndshahr for a few 
weeks ; Jfc. Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
(1922-24); Registrar, Aug. 1924 to December 
(1926) Retired as Deputy Commissioner, 
Unoo, U.P. (1928) and became Dewan, Orchha 
State in January 1929. Confirmed as Magte. 
and Collector with effect from 27th March 
1926’ Publications : Several standard works 
in Hindi including the Misra-Bandhu Vinoda 
(a taxt-book for L.A. & M.A., Examinations) 
and the Hindi Nava Ratna (text-book in the 
Degree of Honours Examination). Address : 
Golaganj, Lucknow. 

MITCHELL, David George, B.Sc. (Edin.) 
C.I.E. (2nd June 1923), Indian Civil Service 
b. 31 March 1879. m. to Elizabeth Duncan 
Wharton. Educ.; George Heriots School, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Joined I.C.S., Oct. 1903. 
Divisional and Sessions Judge in Central 
Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretary and Legal 
Remembrancer to Government of C.P. and 
Secretary to C.P. Legislative Council, 1919. 
Officiated as Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
June 1926. Officiated as Joint Secretary, Govt, 
of India, Legislative Department, April 1927 
Address: United Service Club, Simla. 

MITRA, The Hon. Sir Bhupendra Nath, M.A. 
K.C.S.I. (192S),K.C.I.E. (1924), C.B.E. (1919), 
Member of the Viceroy's Council (Industries 
and Labour), Dec. 1924. b. Oct. 1875. Educ.: 
Metropolitan Institution, Hare School and Pre¬ 
sidency College, Calcutta, Held Ministerial 
appts. from 2nd April 1896; apptd. to enrolled 
list, Finance Dept., Jan. 1919; Asstt. Secry., 
Sept. 1910; on special duty in connection 
with Royal Commission on Indian Finance 
and Currency, June to September 1913; 
on deptn. as Controller of War Accounts 
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from May 1915; O B.B., Doc. 1917; MU. 
Acctt.-General, Nov. 1919; offg. Financial 
Adviser, Mil. Fin. Branch, May 1920; con* 
firmed May 1922; temp. Member of Governor* 
General's Council, April 1924 : Confd. Dec. 
1924 ; Temporary Finance Member, March to 
June 1925. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

MITTER, Sir Binod Chunder, Kt. (1918)> 
Barrister and Advocate, Calcutta. Member 
Council of State j[1921). 6. 1672. m. Mis* 
Charushllla De. Educ : Presidency College 
and Ripon College; became examiner for 
many years for Doctorate of Laws in Calcutta 
University; twice officiated for a year and 
a half as Advocate-General. Bengal ; Vice- 
President, National Liberal League; Member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-16 ; 
Standing Counsel to the Government of India. 
1910-17, Member of Moderates Deputation 
to England, 1919. Chairman of Reception 
Committee of Moderates’ Conference in 
Calcutta in 1919 ; was invited by the Punjab 
Government to serve on the Gurdwara Com¬ 
mittee but declined. Address: 2-1, London 
Street, Calcutta. 

MITTER, The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lai. 
M.A. B.L., Barrlster-at-Law. Law Member. 
Government of India 1928 Formerly Advocate 
General of Bengal, b. May 1875. m. a daughter 
of Mr. P. N. Bose, late of the Geological 
Survey and g. d. of the late R. C. Dutt, 

l. 0.8. Educ.: Presidency Coll., Calcutta and 
Lincoln's Inn. Address : 5, Outram Street, 
Calcutta and 78, Middle Road, Barrackpore. 

MITTER, The Hon. Mr. Justice Dwarkanath, 
M.a., D.L.; Member, Council of State (1924); 
formerly Advocate, High Court Calcutta, b. 

29 Feb. 1876. m. d. of Bala Charan Dutt of Cal¬ 
cutta. Educ. : Presidency College, Cal-, 
cutta. Joined High Court Bar in 1897: 
Took his degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1912 and since then had risen rapidly to the 
front rank of his profession and enjoyed 
incratlve practice till the date of his elevation 
to the Bench In 1926. In 1916 elected an 
ordinary Fellow of Calcutta Univ. for five 
years and appointed Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court In November 1926. Publications : 

A Thesis on Position of Women in Hindu Law, 
published by Calcutta University. Address : 
12, Theatre Road. Chowringhee, Calcutta. 
MITTER, Rai Bahadur Khagendranath 

B. A. (Hons.); M.A. (Gold Medalist); b. T880. 

m. Sneharama. Educ. : Presidency College. 
Calcutta. Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923; Member, Council 
of State, 1924 and 1925; Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926); late editor 
of Bangiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika. Lab' 
Senior Professor of Philosophy. Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Inspector of Schools, Burd- 
wan Division. Fellow, Calcutta University 
(1928) President, Literary Section, Calcutta * 
University Institute. Publicattions : Author 
of several works In Bengali on History and 
Fiction. Address : 10, Dover Lane, Calcutta. 

MITTER. Sir Pro v ash Chandra, Kt., or. 1924, 

C. I.E. Vakil at High Court, Calcutta. Address: 

High Court, Calcutta. * 

MIYAN, Asjad-ullah, Maulvi, MX A. 
Hon. Magte., Klshangunj, Zamtndorof Meher- 
gaon. b» 5 Jan. 1883. m. Bibi S. Nisa, a. 


of late Moulvl Insaf All of Henria. Educ» 
1 at Mehengaon. Member, Dist. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar); and Member, Local Board. Ki- 
* shanganj; Vice-President, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
XiahaDganj. Address : Mehengaon, P. O. Ki- 
1 shanganj, Diet. Purneah, Bihar. 
MOBERLY, Arthur Norman, C.I.E. (1924) 
Member, Bengal Exccutivo Council, b. 20 
Sept. 1873. ra. Emily, d. of tho late James 
Bowman. Educ: Winchester and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Indian Civil Service 
(1896). Address : C/o Lloyds Bank, Limited. 
Post Box 306, Calcutta. 

MOBERLY, CHARLES NOEL, C.I.E., V.D, M.Tnst; 
C.E., General Manager, The Bombay Electric 
Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd., b. 34th Dec. 
1880. m. Kate Charlotte, d. of the late James 
Edward Foftrell of Dublin, Educ: Rugby 
School, Technical training; The Brush Elec¬ 
trical Engineering Co., Ltd. Loughborough, 
& Yorkshire College, Leeds. Joined The B. 
E. S. & T. Co., Ltd., 1905, General Manager 

1923. Ex. Lt.-Col. Commanding Bombay 
Battalion T.D.F, ; employed on staff of Boni- 
bay Brigade 1918-1919. Address : Electric 
House, Fort, Bombay, 

MODI, Jivanji Jamshedji, B.A., Shams-ul- 
Ulma (1893), C.T.E. (1917); Sec., Parsi Pan- 
chayat, Bombay, b. 26 October 1854. Educ. 
Elpliinstone High School, Elphinstone College- 
m. Shirinbai, d. of the late 1£. N. SaklatwaTai 
Has published numerous historical and anti¬ 
quarian works chiefly dealing with Parsi 
history and religion. Is Ph. Doc. (Hon. 
Heidelberg, and Officer de l’Instructio publi- 
que (France); Fellow, Bombay University 
1887. Received Diploma Letterls at Artibus 
(Sweden 1889); Honorary Correspondent of 
the Archaeological Department of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, (1914). Received the Camp¬ 
bell Gold Medal Bombay Branch R. Asiatic 
Society, 1917. Fellow, B. B. R. Asiatic Society, 

1924. President, B. B. R. A. S., Hon. Secretary, 
Anthropological Society of Bombay for the 
last 28 years. Hon. Member, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute (1923); Chevalier 
de Legion d’Honneur (1925), Officer de Croix 
de Merit (Hungary), 1925 ; Address : 211, Pilot 
Bunder Road, Colaba. Bombay. 

MODY, HORMUSJI PEROSBAW, M.A, (1904) 
LL.B. (1906): Advocate, High Court, Bom¬ 
bay? b. 23 Sept. 1881; m. erbai, d . of Kawasji 
Dadabhoy Dubash. Educ.: St. Xavier’s 
Con., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22 ; and President, 1923-34 ; Chairman 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1927-28 
and 1929-1930. President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1928-29; Member, Legislative Assem¬ 
bly. Publications: The Political Future of 
India (1908): Life of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
(1921). Address : Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
MOHAMED AHMAD SAID KHAN, NAWAB, 
C.I.E. (1921); Minister of Industries and 
Agriculture to the Governor of the United 
Provinces, b. 1893. m. to daughter of Nawab 
Bahadur M. Abdus Samad Khan. Educ.: 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Publications: 
Council Speeches; Presidential addresfe, All * 
India Moslem Rajput Conference. Address : 

' Oakover,’ NainiTal; and Chhatari (Bulland 
Shahar). 
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MOHAMED RAFIQUE, Sir, B.A. (Cam¬ 
bridge), Bar-at-Law (Middle Temple); 
Member, Council of Secretary of State for 
India sinoe 1925. b. 29 May 1803. m. Azwat 
Zamani Begum of the family of the Nawab 
of Patodi (Punjab). Educ: M.A.O.College, 
Aligarh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Practised at the Bar 1886 to 1892; 
entered Judicial Service as S.C. Court 
Judge, Lucknow; Addl. Judge 1894, soon 
after Dist. Judge and in 1911 Judicial Com¬ 
missioner, Lucknow, and in July 1912 appoint¬ 
ed High Court Judge, rtd. 1023, Allahabad. 
Represented India at the League of Nations in 
1924. Address'. Chandwali-Baradari, Lucknow. 

MOHAMMAD AJMAL KHAN, Hakim 
Masih-ul Mule, Physician and Founder of the 
Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College, Delhi. 
b. 1865. Educated at home. Address : Sharif 
Manzil, Delhi. 

MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, RAJA, 
C.S.I. (1924), Talukdar of Jahaugirabad. 
b. 28 June 1884. Educ. : Colvin Talukdars 
School, Lucknow. First non-otlicial Chairman 
of the District Board, Bara Banki. Besides 
numerous other charitable contributions, 
the following are the chief:—Rs. 1,25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
Rs. 50,000 to Sir Harcourt Butler Technolo¬ 
gical Institute, Cawnpore, and Its. 1,00,000 
to the Lucknow University. Member of the 
Red Cross Society. Contributed Rs. 10,000 
to Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund and 
Rs. 5,000 to Aligarh University for Maris 
Scholarship, Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association and Member of the United 
Service Club. Honorary Magistrate and 
Honorary Munsif, Chairman, Board. Address: 
Dist. Bara Banki; Jahangirabad Palace, 
Lucknow. 

MOHAMMED YAM IN KHAN, THE HON* 
Mr., B.A., of the Allahabad University 
(1911), Bar.-at-Law; Member, Council of 
Stato (1924),Senior Vice-Chairman, Municipal 
Board, Meerut, b. June 1888. m. to a cousin. 
Educ. at Meerut College, M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh and England. Practising as Barrister 
In Meerut, since Dec. 1914. Acted as Secre¬ 
tary of U. P. War Fund for Meerut District: 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Funds, Secretary, 
Dist. War League. Was elected a member 
of the Municipal Board, Meerut, In 1910 and 
Vice-Chairman a year later, Elected Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1920 ; Member ot the 
Legislative Assembly, 1920-1923. Nominated 
a member of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. 
in 1927 Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, 
June 1928, Address: Junnut Nishan, Meerut. 

MOLONEY, William Joseph, General Manager 
for the East, Reuters Limited. May 28, 

1885. m. Katharine, eldest daughter of Sir 
Francis Elliot, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., Educ.: 
Redemptorist College, Limerick. Reuters’ 

Correspondent in Teheran, Constantinople, 
Pails, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Berlin. 
Address: Reuters Limited, Bombay. 

MONTMORENCY, Sir Geoffrey de, (See De 
Montmorency, Sir Geoffrey.) 

MOOKERJEE. Sir NARAYAH, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara; o. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council,since 1918; m. 1878; one s. 


Educ. : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni¬ 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Benoh of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889: a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na¬ 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association; elected to 
Executive Committee of All India Land¬ 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address : Uttar¬ 
para, near Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE, SIR BAJENDRA NATH 
K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. (1922), M.I.M.E. ( Hon. 
Life) M.I.E. (Ind.), Civil Engr.; b. 1884; 
Educ.: London Missionery Institution at 
Bhowanipur: Presidency College, Civil 
Engineering Branch, Calcutta ; Senior 
Partner In Martin & Co., and Burn 
& Co., Calcutta : Member of Indian 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918; Member 
of Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921 ; 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921; 
President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 
1922 ; Member, All-India Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee, 1922, Member, Indian Coal Com¬ 
mittee ; Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1920, President of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta: a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ., Member of Court of Visitors, 
Ind. Inst. Science; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911; 
Jlember of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex-President, 
trie Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing Body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene; President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922; President, Asiatic 
1 Society of Bengal, 1924. Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1921-1928. Address: 7, 

Harington Street, Calcutta. 

MOORE, Pierce Langrishe, C.I.E.; Ag. Fi¬ 
nancial Secretary to the Government ot Mad¬ 
ras. b. 29th Jane 1878. m. Muriel, d. ot the 
late Lumsden Strenge. Educ.: Cheltenham : 
Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1896; 
President, Madras Corporation, 1910-14. 
Inspector-General of Police, Madras, 1914-18. 
Address : Madras Club, Madras. 

MOORE, W. Arthur, Director of The States¬ 
man. M.L.A. (Bengal European Constituency); 
Classical Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 ; b. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only 
surviving child of George Maillet. Educ.: 
Campbell Coll., Belfast and St. John’s College. 
Oxford, Secretary,Balkan Committee, 1904-08. 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon¬ 
dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu¬ 
tion, 1908, and in Albania; special corres¬ 
pondent 1909, Daily Chronicle , Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz, 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times t 1910 ; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 ; 
Russian Correspondent, 1913 ; Spain, 1914; 
Albanian Revolution, 1914. Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914; obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade; served Darda¬ 
nelles, 1915 ; Salonika, 1915-17 (General Staff 
Officer, 3rd Grade); flying, 1918. with mili¬ 
tary mission (General Sir G. T. Bridges) 
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in Constantinople and the Balkans; 
Squadron Leader, R. A. F. ; demobilised 
May 1919; despatches twice; M.B.E. 
(military): Serbian White Eagle; Greek 
Order of the Redeemer; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times , 1919-22, visit¬ 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, etc. 
Publications: The Miracle (By 4 Antrim 
Oriel,' Constable, 1908); The Orient Express 
(Constable 1914). Address : ‘'The Statesman," 
Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr. F. N., M.D., B.S. (Lond.); D.P.H. 
(Eng.); D.T.M. <fc Hy. (Eng.); M.B.,B.S. 
(Bombay), F.R.I.P.H. (London), J.P., 
Superintendent and Chief Medical Officer 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital, b. 22 Aug. 1893 
Educ.: at Cathedral and New High Schools, 
Elphinstone and Grant Medical College, 
Bombay; Univ. Coll, and Hospital, London, 
Clinical Fellow in Medicine, Grant Coll.. 
Bombay; Medical Registrar, J. if. Hospital 
Bombay, House Surgeon, Metropolitan 
Hospital, London, Tuberculosis Medical 
Officer, Boros of Stockc Newington, Hackney 
and Poplar, London ; Medical Referee, London. 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber¬ 
culosis, University of Bombay ; Hon. Physi¬ 
cian G. T. Hospital, Bombay. Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health; Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Publications : 
Present Position of Tuberculosis, Prevention 
of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of Influenza, 
1918, etc., etc. Address: Alice Buildings, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

MOOS, Nanabhoy A. F., D.Sc. (Edin.), L.C.E . 
(Bom.), F.lt.S. (Edin.), Retired Director, 
Bombay and Alibag Observatories, b. 29 Oct. 
1859. m. Bai Jeeloobai, y. d. of Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq. Educ.: Bombay University 
and Edinburgh University; Prof, of Physics, 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay; for some time 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency ; 
from 1896 to 1920 Dirsctor of Bombay ana 
Alibag Observatories; Syndic and Dean in 
Science, Bombay Univ.; Representative of 
the Bombay University on the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee of the Coll, of Engineering, Poona; Ad¬ 
visory Committee of the Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay; Board of Trustees of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, and Board 
of Trustees,Victoria Technical Institute. Publi¬ 
cations: Papers in Royal Society; Edinburgh, 
and Publications in the series, Bombay Obser¬ 
vatory’s Publications 1896-1920. Bombay 
Magnetic Data and Discussion, 1846-1915. 
Vols. I, and II. Address: Gowalia Tank Road, 
Bombay. 

MORENO, H. W. B., Dr., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. (Lon¬ 
don). b. 1875. Educ.: at Calcutta University 
and Merchiston, Edinburgh. Editor, Century 
Review , a weekly Recorder : Lecturer, Calcutta 
University; Ex-Member, Leg. Council Bengal. 
Hon. Magtc., Sealdah, Calcutta. Publication. 

44 History of the Bengal Newspapers," 44 Sor- 
ab and Rustom", 44 Story of the Rings", 
etc. Address : 2, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

MOTICHAND, The Hon. RAJA, C.I.E. (1916) 
Banker, Landlord and Millowner. b. 2 Aug. 
1876. Educ.: privately. First Non-Official 
Chairman, Benares Municipal Board; 
Chairman, Benares Bank, Ltd.; Chairman of 


Benares Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd.; Chairman 
Benares Industries, Ltd., Member, U.P. 
Legislative Council from 1913-1920; Member. 
Council of State since 1920; Hon. Treasurer 
and Member of the Court and the Council of 
the Benares Hindu University; Chairman of 
numerous local bodies, educational, industrial 
and social. Director of the British India 
Corporation, Ltd., Cawnpore, and Member, 
U. P. Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 
Address: Azmatgarh Palace,Benares. 

MOZOOMDAR, Rai Jadunath Bahadur, 
VEDANTA VACHASPATI, SIR (Kt., 1929) 

M.A., B.L., Kalser-i-Hind (1915). C.I.E. 

(1921). M.L.C., Advocate, and Land¬ 

holder. b. Oct. 1859. m. Srimati Sarat- 
kumari, d. of late Babu Abhaya Charan 
Sarkar. Educ.: Canning Coll., Lucknow and 
Free Church Coll., Calcutta. Professor, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta; Editor, Tribune, 
Lahore; Secry., Finance Dept., Kashmir, 
Principal, Katmandu Coll.,Nepal; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court. Publications: Amitva 
Prasar in 2 parts in Bengali; Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali: Religion 
of Love in English, essays and addresses in 
English; Appeal to young Hindus in English; 
and! numerous other works; Editor, Hindu 
Patrika. Address : Jessore, Bengal. 

MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH, SAIYED, B.A. 
Zemindar and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
(1920), b. 1878. m. Mahmudetun Nesa Bibi, 
d. of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
(Murshidabad) 1887. Educ.: Calcutta Madrassa 
Presidency Coll. <fc Ripon Coll., Hon. Magte., 
Rampurbet, 1896 ; elected member, Local 
and Union Boards; Commissioner,Meherpur 
Municipality; apptd. Sub. Deputy Colir, 
and Magte., 1905 and Sub-DIvl. Officer, 
Begusarai Dt., Monghyr and Meherpur 
(Nadia Dlst). Asstt. Settlement Officer, 
Bliabna (Shahabad). Resigned 1917. 
Address: Margram, Birbhum Dist. 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, Khan Sa- 
HEB MAULVI, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Pleader 
b. 26th Dec. 1867. Educ.: Government College 
Jubbulpore, C.P. and M.A.O. College, Ali¬ 
garh. Was for some time Headmaster, Mo- 
hindra High School, Tikamgarh, Orchha, Bun- 
delkhand. Practised in 1898 at Amraoti (Be- 
rar); Official Receiver (1917), Hon. Secry. 
Berar Mahomedan Educational Conference 
Address: Amraoti Camp (Berar), C.P. 

MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
Mumtaz-ud-Dowlah Nawab, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State), b. 2 Sept. 1895. m. d. of late 
Lahafat All Khan, 2nd marriage, d. ofRao 
Abdul Hakeem Khan of Khairi Dist., Sharan- * 
pore, Chief of Saadabad. Educ.: Maharaja's 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh; 
Publications : Sada-i-Watan Tauaeed Nadir; 
Swarajya Home Rule. Address: Pahasu House, 
Aligarh. 

MUIR, WINGATE WEMYSS, LlEUT-COI. C.RE., 
(1926). M. V. O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926 ; Comptroller, 
Viceregal Household, b. 12th June 1879, 
Educ. Hailey bury College and the R.M.C. 
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Sandhurst. Was In the Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs (I.A.). Address : Viceregal Lodge, Delhi 
and Simla. 

MUKANDI LAL, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-law 
M.L.C., Dy. President, U.P. Legis. Council, b 
Oct. 1890. m. nee Inis Ball. Educ. a 
Schools Pauri and Almora, in colleges at 
Allahabad, Benares Calcutta, and Christ 
Church, Oxford, Hist. Honrs. 1917, Called to 
Bar, Grays Inn. 1918; returned to India, 1919 
enrolled Advocate, Allahabad High Court 
1919 ; elected to U.P. Legislature Council for 
Garhwal. 1923 and 1920. Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent 
and critic of Indian Art. Address : Lansdowne, 
Dist. Garhwal, U.P. 

MUKERJI, Manmatha Nath, The Hon. Mr 
Justice, M.A., (Cal.), B.L. Puisne Judge 
High Court, Calcutta since 1924. b. 28 Oct 
1874. in Sin. Sureswari Debi, eldest d 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjce. Educ. Albert 
Collegiate School and College, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Ripon College Law 
Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, from 
Dec. 1898 to Dec. 1923. Address. 8-1, 
Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, Babu Jogendra Nath, M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 
b. 23rd June 1801. m. d. of late Babu Hari- 
nath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Educ.: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
1880-1908; was Municipal Commissioner, 
Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality; and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years; 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof, of Hindu Law in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919; Chairman of Profes¬ 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll., 1918-19. 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. 
Publications: (1) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure); (2) Dilettantism in 
Social Legislation; (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at “ Indian Musical salon ” 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 
Dec. 1920. Address: 18, Pran Kissen 
Mookerjee Road, Tallah, Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, The Hon. Srijut Loke- 
nath, Zamindar, having properties extending 
over many districts; an Executive of Uttar- 
para Municipality; Member of Council of 
State, b. April 1900. in. Srimati Sailabala 
Devid. of Rai Bahadur Ramsadan Chatter¬ 
jee, Retired Mgte. of Bankura. Educ.: Uttar- 
para Govt. High School and Presidency Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta. Elected Commissioner, Ut- 
tarpara Municipality in 1921; was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925 ; 
at present an executive of the Municipality; 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency. Address: 
“ Rajendra Bhaban ”, Uttarpara, Bengal. 

MULLA, SIR Dinshah EARDUNJI, Kt. (1930), 
M.A., LL.B., C.I.E., cx-Judgc of the Bombay 
High Court, b. April 1808. m. Jerbai, d. of 
E. E. Karaka of Bombay. Educ.: at Sir Jam- 
setji Jijibhoy School and Elphinstone College, 


Bombay,Late Eellow of the BombayUniverslty 
Late President, Tribunal of Appeal, Bombay, 
1919-1921. Law Member of H. E. the Vice¬ 
roy’s Executive Council. Publications: Com¬ 
mentaries on the Code of Civil Procedure; 
Principles of Hindu LaW; Principles of 
Mahomedan Law; Joint author of Pollock 
and Mulla’s Indian Contract Act. Address: 
21, Marino Lints, Bombay. 

MULLAN, JAL PHIROZSHAH, M.A., E.L.S., 
E. Z. S., F.E.S.; Prof, of Biology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier’s College, b. 
26 March 1884. Educ: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Publications Animal Types for 
College Students”. Address : “ Vakil Terrace”, 
Lamington Road, Grant Road, Bombay. 

MULLICK, Sir Basanta Kumar, Kt. (1920); 
Judge, Patna High Court, since 1910. 
Educ.: Univ. Col. Sch.; King's Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge. Ent. I.C.S., 1387; Actg. Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, 1913; Puisne Judge, 
1915, Ag. Chief Justice, 1925. Address: 
Bankipore. 

MUMTAZUDDOLAH, NAWAB SIR MOHAMMAD 
Faiyazali Khan, K.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., 
C.B.E., Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State; b. 4 Nov. 1851; late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Address : Nawab’s House, Jaipur. 

MCNMOHANDAS RAMJI^ The Hon. Sir, Kt. 
(1927), J.P., Merchant and Millowner and Mem¬ 
ber, Council of State. Educ.: Bombay High 
School. Represented Indian commercial com¬ 
munity in the old Bombay Legis. Council 
from 1910 to 1920; served on the Municipal 
Corporation for 18 years; elected President of 
the Corporation for 1912-13; served also on 
the Committees of Indian Merchants’Chamber, 
Bombay Millowners* Association and Bombay 
Native Piecegoods Merchants’ Association 
for more than 25 years; was President of 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907-13 and 
again in 1924 and of the Bombay Millowners* 
Association in 1909; served several periods 
on the Board of the Bombay Port Trust; 
is a member for a number of years of the 
Board of Trustees of V. J. Technical Institute; 
was a member of the Advisory Committee to 
the Director of Industries; and of the Advisory 
Board to the Development Department; is at 
present a member of tho Advisory Committee 
of the B.B. & C.I. Railway. Represented In¬ 
dian Merchants’ Chamber on the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-23; served on the Braith- 
waite Committee, Railway Advisory Commit¬ 
tee, Railway Risk Note Committee, and 
Income-Tax Committee. Elected Member of 
Council of State, June 1925 and re-elected in 
November 1925. Address: Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MURSHIDABAD, Nawab Bahadur of, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th In descent 
from tho Prophet of Arabia; b . 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Eugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. Educ. : M in India, under 
private tutors and in England, at Sherborne, 
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Rugby, and Oxford; has six times been 
Mem. of Bengal Leg. Council. Address: 
The Palace, Murshidabad. 

MURTRIE, David James, O.B.E., I.S.O.; 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re¬ 
tired) ; b. 18 Dec. 1864; Educ .: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-16. Address : “ Looland,” 8a., Cunning¬ 
ham Road, Bangalore. 

MUTALIK, Vishnu Narayan alias Annasaheb, 
B.A., Sardar of the Deccan, Inamdar and 
Saranjamidar; Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b. 6 Sept. 1879. m. S. Ramabalsaheb, d. of 
Mr. K. Bhiranhi, Pearl Merchant. Educ.: at 
Satara High School and the Deccan Coll., 
Poona, Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
for the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars’ Central Association, 1914 and on¬ 
wards to the present day; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality for 4 years; Member of Dist. 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-26 to repre¬ 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee; Presi¬ 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confcc. of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confce. 1926. Elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927. Leader of the Deputation 
of Sirdars and Inamdars for giving evidence 
before the Simon Commission, 1928. 
Pblications: Currency System of India in 
Marathi. Address : Shanwar Peth, Satara City 

MUTH1AH CHETTIAR, SIR M., Ct., K'f. 1922. 
Banker b . 8 February 1887. m. to Thevanai. 
Educ.: Maharaja’s College. Pudukottai. Presi¬ 
dent, South India Chamber of Commerce; 
Chairman, Madras Stock Exchange ; Director 
of Indian Bank, Ltd., Madras : Ex-Trustee, 
Madras Port Trust; Trustee, Pachaippa’s Edu¬ 
cational Charities; Member, Advisory Board, 
South Indian Railway Co., Ltd., Sheriff of 
Madras, 1921 and 1922 ; Presdt.. United India 
Life Assurance Co.; was Member of Madras 
Legis, Council for a period beforo the Reformed 
Council and for one period after the Reformed 
Council and a Member of the Legis. Assembly, 
Publications : Author of the Chapter on 
“Indigenous Banking” in Dr. Khan’s hook. 
Address : “ Bedford House,” Vepery, Madras. 

MYSORE, H. H. The MAHARAJA OF, COL. SIR 
Shri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, G.C. 
8.I.; G.B.E. 6. 4th June 1884; *. father, 1895. 
Invested with full ruling powers by Lord 
Curzon, at Mysore, 1902. Celebrated Silver Ju¬ 
bilee of his reign on 8th Aug.1927.Area of State 
Is 29,444 square miles, and its population is 
nearly 6,000,000. Address: The Palace, 
Bangalore, Mysore; Fern Hill, The NilgiriF, 

MYSORE His Highness Yuvaraja of, Sir 
Sri Kanthirava Narasimharaja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E., b. 5 June 1888; y. s. of 
late Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur. Takes keen interest in welfare of 
people and in all matters of education, health, 
and industry. Address : Mysore. 

NABHA, Maharaja Sri Ripudaman Singhj' 
Malaybndra, Bahadur of, F.R.G.9.» 
M.RJLS.; 6.14 March 1883; s. 1911. Educ. ; 


privately. Travelled good deal In India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08; 
Pres, of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confce., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 

NAG,Giris Chandra, Rai Bahadur, M.A.,B.L. 
b. 26 June 1861. m. Sreemati Kunjalata, d, 
of Rai Saheb P. C. Deb of SyJhet. Educ.: 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor. 
Ravenshaw Coil., Cuttack (1886-1890); 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s Court, 1890-1892; 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892-1919; 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member Leg. Assembly. Publications : “ Back 
to Bengal.” Address. Bakshi Bazar, Dacca. 

NAGOD, Raja Mahendra Singh, Raja of; 
b. 5 February 1916. His dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over six centuries; his State 
has area of 501 square miles, and population 
of 68,166; his salute being nine guns. 
Address: Nagod, B&ghelkhand.” 

NAGPUR, R. C. Bishop of ; see Coppel. 

NAIDU, Sarojini, Mrs., Fellow of Roy. Soc, of 
Lit. in 1914; b. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad ; King’s 
Coll., London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been trans¬ 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages; also been 
set to music; lectures and addresses on ques¬ 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women's Movement in India, and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address : Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 

NAIR, Chettur Madhavan, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice, B.A., Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras, b. 24th Jan. 1879. m. Sree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d. 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nair. Educ. Victoria Coll., 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col¬ 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll. 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled In the Madras High Court, 1904; 
officiated as Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras 
1909; officiated as Principal Law Reporter, 
1915-16; apptd. Prof. 196-20; Govt. 
Pleader 1919-23; Advocate-General, Madras, 
1923-24 ; Judge of High Court 1924, confirm¬ 
ed 1927. Address : Moorat’s Gardens, Nun- 
garabaukam, Madras. 

NAIR, Sir Mannath Krishnan, Kt. (1930); 
Dewah Bahadur (1915): Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Madras (1928) b. 
August 1870. Educ.: Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, Travancore 
High Court, for four years. Dewan, Travancore, 
May 1914 to July 1920. Address: Mohana 
Vilas, Ormes Road, Kilpank, Madras. 

NAIR, see Sankaran Nair. 

NAMBIAR, Chandroth Kudali Thazhath 
VITTIL Kunhi Kammaran, Landlord, M.L.A. 
b, Dec. 1888. m. Kalliat Medhavi Amina, d . 
of V. Ryru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil. Educ.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tellicherry and Madras 
$$SSUcal College. Succeeded to the manage- 
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ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1012; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board of which he 
continues to be a member. In 1924 vas 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
Address : Panoor, via Mahe, N. Malabar. 

NANAVATTY, Col. Dr. Byramji Hormasji, 
F.R.C.S. (Ed.) F.C.P.S., L.M. & S. (with 
honors.); Khan Bahadur (1910); C.I.E., June 
(1925); Consulting Surgeon and Physician. Spe¬ 
cialist in Eye Diseases from Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moor fields, London; b. Decem¬ 
ber 1861, m. Dhanbai, daughter of the 
late Mr. M. N. Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr. E. M. Nanavatty, 
I.C.S .Educ.: Ahmedabad and Bombay and later 
on in London and Edinburgh; Held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 
provincial medical schools of the Bombay 
Presidency. Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat. Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow. Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery in the 
L. M. & S. and M. B., B.S. Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
L.C.P.S. and M.C.P.S. examination of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council he is also a member. A 
Municipal Councillor of over 25 years standing 
and Chairman, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Hemabhai Institute; Vice-President of three 
important public bodies, viz., Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa¬ 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals; Member, Civil Hospital 
Advisory Committee and of the Committees 
of Becherdas Dispensary, Victoria Jubilee 
Hospital for Women and Leper Asylum; is 
also Hon. Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary ; 
a leading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem. In 1928 was also elected Hon. 
Member of Lodge Hope and' Sincerity. Was 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919. In February 1929 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon. Col, Medical Corps, Indian 
Territorial Forces. Publications : “ Duties and 
Responsibilities of Practitioners and Students 
of Medicine,” “ On Different Methods of 
Cataract Extraction,” “ Uraemia following on 
Catheterism,” •* Glioma Retinae, etc. Address: 
Ahmedabad.' 

NANDY, Maharaja Bib Manindra Chandra, 
K.CJ.E.. See under Kaslmbazar, Maharaja of. 
NANDY, Maharaj-Kumar Srisohandra, M.A. 
(1920), 8. and x. of Maharaja Sir Manindra 
Chandra Nandy, Bahadur, K.O.I.E., of 
Kaslmbazar, Bengal, b. 1897. m. 1917 
second Rajkumari, of the late Hon. 
Raja Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapatia. 
Educ . ; Berhampore Coll., Bengal, and Presi¬ 
dency Coll., Calcutta; Chairman, Berham¬ 
pore Municipality; Hon. Magte., 1st class 
Berhampore, and Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council (Since 1924). Member, Historical 
Society and Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
Life Member, Viswa Bharati. Address: 
“ Rajbari, *' Kaslmbazar, or 302, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 


NANJUNDAYYA, H. VELPANURU, C.I.B. 
b. 13 Oct. I860; Educ,: Wesleyan Mission 
Sch., Mysore; Christian Coll.,Madras; Madras 
Univ. (Fellow, 1895). Ent. service of Mysore 
Govt., 1885 ; Judge, Chief Court of Mysore, 
1904 ; Mem. of Council and Ch. Jndge of Chief 
Court; retired 1916; Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
Univ. Address: Mallesvaram, Bangalore. 

NARIMAN, SirTemulji Bhioaji, Kt., M.R.C. 

P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922: Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; b. Navsarl, 3rd 
Sept. 1848 ; Educ. : Grant M.C.; Elphinstone 
Coll.; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883; J.P.,a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891: a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02; Mem., Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1909; Mem .of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910. Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913. Address : Fort, Bombay. 

NARSINGARH, His Highness Sri Hfzur 
Raja Vikram Singh Sahib Bahadur, b. 

21 September 1909; belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs m. 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cutch State 
June 1929, s. 1924. Educ. : Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmere. State is 
734 sq. miles in extent and has population 
of 101, 426 : salute of 11 guns. Regent Her 
Highness the Rani Shiv Kunwar Sahiba, 
D.B.E. Address : Narsingarli, C. I. 

NASIK, Bishop op (Rt. Rev. Philip Henry 
Loyd, M.A.), b. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Chaplain to the Eton College Mission 
and Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney Wick 
Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College from 1912 
to 1915, when he came to India as an S. P. G., 
Missioner. Priest-in-charge at Miri, 1915-1917, 
Chaplain to Bishop Palmer of Bombay 1917- 
1919, S. P. G. Missioner at Ahmednagar 1917- 
1925. Consecrated Bishop Suffragan of Ah¬ 
mednagar and Assistant Bishop of Bombay, 
1925. Appointed first Bishop of the new 
Diocese of Naslk, 1928. Address : Nasik. 

NATARAJAN, Kamakshi, B.A. (Madras Uni¬ 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer , Bombay; b. 24th Sept. 1868. 
Educ.: St. Peter’s H. 8., Tanjore; Pres. Coll., 
Madrcs; Govt. Coll., Kumbakonam; and Law 
Coll.. Madras Headmaster, Aryan H. S., 
Trtplicane, Madras;Asst. Editor, the Hindu 
Madras; Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confce., 
Kurnool, 1911; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc. 
Confce., Bijapur, 1918. President. Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921, 
and President, National Social Conference, 
Ahmedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi¬ 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Editor of the Indian Daily 
Mail, Bombay. Publications : Presidential 
addresses at above conferences; Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo's “ Mother 
India '* (G.A., Natesan <fe Co., Madras) 
Address: The Indian Social Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombay, and ” Kamakshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay. 

NATASEN, THE HON. MR. G. A., head of G. A 
Natesan & Co., and Editor, The Indian 
Review ; Member, Council of State, b. 25th 
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August 1873. Educ . : High School, Hum* 
bakouam; St. Joseph’s School, Trlchinopoly; 

H. H. School, Triplicane; Presidency College, 
Madras University, B.A. (1897), Fellow of the 
Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1910. Sec., Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922; visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentary Delega¬ 
tion in 1928. Publications : chiefly patriotic 
literature and speeches, etc., of public men, 

“ What India Wants,” “ Autonomy within 
the Empire.” Address : George Town, Madras. 

NATHUBHAI, Tribhotandas Mangaldas, 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay; 
Shethor Head of Kapol Banya community, 
resigned presidentship after tenure the re o: 
for 25 years, 1912. b. 28 Oct. 1856. Educ. i 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn.; has been Hon. Mag. since establish¬ 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
In Bombay. Address : Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road, Bombay. 

NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, b. 13 
June 1889. Educ.; at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Addi ess : H yd erabud, ] )e ecan. 

NAWANAGAR, H. H. MAHARAJA JAM SHRI 
Ranjitsinhji, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., K.C.S.I.; 
Hon. Lt.-Colonel in army; b. Sarodar, 10th 
September 1872; Educ: Rajkumar Coll. 
Rajkot; Trinity Coll., Cambridge. First 
appearance for Sussex C. C. C., 1895 ; head 
of Sussex averages same year; head of Sussex 
averages, 1896-1902; champion batsman for 
all England in 1896 aDd 1900, scoring 2,780 
runs with an average of 69 91; went with 
Stoddart’s All England XI to Australia, 
1897-98 ; served European War, 1914-15; 
represented India first Meeting of League of 
Nations at Geneva in 1920, also 3rd Meeting 
in 1922, also 4th Meeting in 1923. Address : 
Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

NAZIMUDDIN, The Hon. Khwaja, M.A. 
(Cantab.), C.I.E., 1927; Minister for Education 
Government of Bengal, b. July 1894. m. 
Shaher Banoo d. of 0. M. Ashraf. Educ.: at 
at Aligarh, M.A.O. College, and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Chairman, Dacca Munci- 
pality, from 1922 to 1929; Member, Exe¬ 
cutive Council, Dacca University, 1924 to 
1929; Member, Bengal Legislative Council 
from 1923. Address: Pari Bagh, Itamna, 
Dacca. 

NEEDHAM, Brevet-Colonel Richard 
ARTHUR, B.Sc., M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.P. 
(Edinburgh), D.S.O. (1916), C.I.E. (1919); 
b. 1877. Inspector of Medical Education in 
India on behalf of the General Medical Council 
of the United Kingdom; on special duty, 
Railway Road. Address: Simla aud Lahore. 
NEHRU, Pandit Motilal, Member. Legis. 
Assembly for The Seven Cities of U.P. b. 6th 
May 1861. President, U.P. Provincial Con¬ 
ference, 1907 ; Member, U.P. Legis. Council; 
Founded The Jndevendent. 1919* Presdt. 
Indian National Congress in 1919; suspended 
practice at the Bar in pursuance of non-co- 
. operation resolution, 1920; imprisoned for six 
months, 1921-22; Leader of the Swara j 


Party In the second Legislative Assembly, 
1924-26; elected President of the All-India 
Swaraj Party on the death of C. R. Das, 1925 ; 
appointed member, Indian Sandhurst Com¬ 
mittee, but subsequently resigned on the 
fusion of the Swaraj Party into the Congress, 
1926; elected Leader of the Congress Party in 
the present Legislative Assembly, 1927; 
resumed practice at the Bar, April 1927: 
President, Indian National Congress for 
second time, 1928. Address : Anand Bhawan, 
Allahabad. 

NEHRU, Pandit Shamlal, M.L.A., Journalist, 
b. 16 June 1879. m. Oma. d, of Pandit Niranjan 
Nath Hukku. Educ.: at Allahabad. Member- 
All-India Congress Committee, Provincial 
Congress Committee (J. P.), Allahabad Town 
Congress Committee, Allahabad Municipal 
Board ; Chairman, Allahabad Public Health 
Committee ; Member, Allahabad Improvement 
Trust; Member, Khilafat Committee ; Member, 
Legis. Assembly; six months' imprisonment 
and fine for non-co-operation (1921-22). 
Publication: Founder of “ The Democrat ” 
newspaper of Allahabad. Address : Allahabad, 
U.P. 

NE1LSON, William Hardcastle, O.B.E. 
(1919). V.D., J.P., M.A., M.A.I., Chairman, 
Bombay Port Trust, b. 21 Feb. 1875 ; m, 
Ethel Maud, only d. of the late Frank 
Phillips of Plymouth. Educ.: Mr. Strangway’s 
School, Dublin; Trinity College, Dublin; 
Asstt. Engineer. Keyham Dockyard Exten¬ 
sion, Devonport; Asst, Engineer, Calcutta 
Port' Commissioners 905; Port Engineer, 
Chittagong Port Commissioners, 1097; Chief 
Engineer, Karachi Port Trust, 1916; Chief 
Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, 1922; 
Chairman, Bombay Port Trust 1923; 
Controller of Munitions and Member 
Priority Committee, Indian Munitions Board, 
Karachi Circle, 1917-18. Col ,Commanding 
Bombay Batt., A.F.I,; Hon. A.D.C. to H.E. 
Lord Irwin. Member Municipal Corporation, 
G. I. P. Rly., B.B. & C.I. Rly., B. D. D. 
Advisory Committee and Improvement 
Trust Committee, Member (of Council Inst. 
C.E., Inst. Meoh. E., and Am. Soc. C.E, Past 
President, Inst. Engrs. (India) aud Indian 
Ports. Assocn, President, Bombay Y.MC.A. 
Vice-President, Bombay Vigilance Assocn. and 
Social Hygiene,Council, Hon. Pres. Magistrate, 
Trustee of St., Thomas, Cathedral, Publica¬ 
tions; Report on Grain Elevators in Canada 
and United States, Address; North End Car¬ 
michael Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
NELSON, Sir Arthur Edward, Kt. (1929. 
C.I.E., O.B.E., M.A., I.C.S., Member 

Executive Council, Central Provinces. Joined 
the Indian Civil Service in 1899 ; till 1909 ser¬ 
ved as Assistant •Commissioner, Registrar 
Judicial Commissioner, Provincial Superinten¬ 
dent, Imperial Gazetteer and Superintendent 
of Ethnography; served in Finance Depart¬ 
ment, Government of India, 1910; reverted 
to C. P. Government, 1919; became Settle¬ 
ment Officer, 1913 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
1915; Commissioner of Excise, 1916; and 
Chief Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
in 1920; Member, C. P. Executive Council, 
1927. Address: Nagpur, C. P. 

NEOGY, Kshitish Chandra, M.L.A., repre¬ 
senting, since 1921, the non-Mahoraedan 
Electorate, Dacca Divn., E. Bengal. Vakil 
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High Court, Calcutta. Journalist, b. 1888. 
Educ. : Presy. Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll., 
m. Sreematy Lila Devi. Some time a member 
of the All-India Council of the Nat. Lib. 
Fedn.; Elected Member of the Dacca Univ. 
Court, 1921-24; one of the Chairman of the 
Leg. Assembly since 1924. Address : 48, 
Toynbee Circular Road, Warl, Dacca; and 
P. 393, Russa Road, Tollygungo P. O., 
Calcutta. 

NEPAL, His Highness projjwala-Nepala 
Taradisha Maharaja Chandra Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur Rana, G.C.B., (Hon., 1908), 
G.C.S.I., (Hon. 1905), G.C.M.G., (1919) 

G.C.V.O., (1911), D.C.L., (Hon. Oxford, 

1908) F.R.G.S., (Hon. 1912), Thong-Lin- 
Pimma-Kokang-Wang-Syan, (Chinese, 1902) 
Grand Croix de la Legion d’ Ilonneur, 
(1929), Prime Minister, Marshal and Supreme 
Commander-in-Chicf. b. 8th July, 1863, m. 
1st, 1878. Shri Rada Maliaruni Chandra 
Loka Bhakta Lakshmi Devi, (born 1867) of a 
high Thakuri Kshatriya family of Nepal; died 
1905 ; 2nd 1905 Shri Bada Maharani Bala- 
kumari Devi (born 1888); eldest daughter 
of Commander Colonel Hari Bikram Shah, a 
high Thakuri Kshatriya in the country. 
Educ. : Durbar High School, Katmandu, 
and is an alumnus of the Calcutta University. 
Entered Army as a Colonel 1878; Major 
General in the Nepal Army 1882; General 
Commanding Southern Division, 1887; 
Senior Commanding General (Western Com¬ 
mand), Director of Public Instruction and in 
charge of the Foreign Office of Nepal, 1887- 
1901; Commander-in-Chief of the Nepalese 
Army, March 1901; became Maharaja Prime 
Minister, Marshal and Supreme Commander- 
in-Chief of Nepal, June, 1901 ; Honorary 
General in the British Army, 1919 ; Honor¬ 
ary Colonel, 4tli Gurkha Rifles, 1906 : insti¬ 
tuted the most Refulgent Order of the Star 
of Nepal and himself is Projjwala-Nepala- 
Taradhisha, i.e., Grand Master of the most 
Refulgent Order; visited England and other 
parts of Europe as State guest, 1908 ; ren¬ 
dered magnificent help to Britain in men, 
money and materials during the war, 1914- 
18 ; presented 31 Machine guns to the King- 
Emperor on His Majesty’s birthday, 1915 ; 
substantial help to Britain during the Wazir- 
istlian Campaign and Third Kabul War, 
1917-19. In recognition of this help, Nepal 
receives an annual gift to ten lakhs rupees 
from the British Government to bo paid in 
perpetuity; concluded and signed a new 
Treaty of Friendship between the Govern¬ 
ments of Nepal and Great Britain, 1923; 
has effected decided administrative and other 
improvements in the country and has abolish¬ 
ed Sutee (1920) and slavery throughout the 
kingdom after liberating 70,000 slaves at a 
cost of Rs. 35,00,000, 1924-26. Publications : 
Has translated several Military books into 
Nepalese. Address : Singlia Durbar, Kat¬ 
mandu. T. A. Marshal, Raxaul. 

NEVILL, Henry Rivera, B.A., O.B.E. (1919), 
V.D. (1920); C.I.E. (1921), Commissioner, 
Jhansi Division. b\ 24th May 1876. m. 
Euphan d. of T. Maxwell, Esq., of 

Irvine, Ayrshire, d. 1928. Educ., Charterhouse 
Oriel College, Oxford. Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1899; posted to U.P.; Commanded 
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U.P. Horse, 1913-17; services placed at 
disposal of C.-in-C., Nov. 1917; Asstt. 
Adjutant-General at A. H. Q. and from 
August 1921 to April 1923 Director of Auxi¬ 
liary and Territorial Forces; Collector and 
Magistrate, Agra, Nov. 1923; Publications: 
Dist. Gazetteers of the United Provinces. 
Address: Jhansi. 

NEWBOULD, HON. SIR BABINGTON BENNETT, 
Kt. (1924), Puisue Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916. b. 7 March 1867. Educ. : 
Bedford Sch.; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1885. AMress: Bengal United 
Service Club. Calcutta. 

NEWMAN, Harold Lancelot, C.I.E. (1930); 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay 
Presidency, b. Aug. 5, 1878. m. Mary, d. of 
the late Prof. T. A. Hcarson, A. M. I.C.E. 
Educ.: Marlborough Collego and Royal 

Indian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill. Joined the Indian Forest Service 
as Assistant Couscrvator on November 15, 
1901 ; apptd. Conservator, 1st Jan. 1922, 
Chief Conservator, Feb. 1928. Address: 
Poona. 

NICHOLSON, Sir Frederick Augustus, 
K.C.S.I. (1925); K.C.I.E. (1903); C.I.E, 
(1899); Kaisar-l-Hind Medal, First Class, 
1st Jan. 1917. b. 1846. m. 1875, 
Catherine, O.B.E., d. of Rev. J. 
Lcchler; three s. Educ.: Royal Medical 
College, Epsom; Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 
Entered Madras Civil Service, 1869 ; Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899; Member, 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1897-99, 
1900-02 ; reported on establishment of Agricul¬ 
tural Banks in India, 1895 ; Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901; retired, 1904 ; Hon. Direc¬ 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918. Publications: 
District Manual of Coimbatore ; Land and 
Agricultural Banks for India ; Madras Fisher¬ 
ies Bulletins ; Note on Agriculture in Japan. 
Address : Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 

NIHAL SINGH, REV. CANON SOLOMON, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary. Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth, b. 15 Feb. 1852. 
m. 1870 d. of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok 
Chandi Bais of Baiswara, three s. three d. 
Educ.: Govt. H. 8., Lakhimpur; Canning 
Coll. Lucknow, ordained, 1891; Hon. Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906. 
Publications : An English Grammar for the 
uso of the middle classes in Oudh; Transla¬ 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakhun, 1873-75 ; Khulasat-ul. 
Isaiah (in two parts); Risala-e-Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking; Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu ; Munajat Asi; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu. 
Address: 2. Pioneer Road, Allahabad. 
NORMAND, Alexander Robert, M.A., B.So., 
Ph.D., Prof, of Chemistry, Wilson Coll., 
Bombay, b. Edinburgh, 4 March 1880. m. 
1909 Margaret Elizabeth Murray. Educ.: 
Royal H. S. and Univ., Edinburgh. Address: 
Wilson College, Bombay. 

NORMAND. CHARLES, M.A., William Blyth 
D. Sc., Director-General, of Observatories. 
b. 10th September 1889. m. to Alison Mc¬ 
Lennan. Educ. Royal High School and 
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Edinburgh University. Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow 191-1013 ; Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1916 and 1919-1927; I.A.R.O., with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 ; 
mentioned in despatches, 1917; Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927. Publications: 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals. Address : Meteorological Office, 
Poona. 

NORRIS, Bound Victor, D.Sc. (London). 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C., Professor of 
Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, b. 24 October 1887. m. Dorothy, 
only d. of Bobert and Myrlam Harrop, 
Manchester. Educ.: Bipon Grammar School 
and Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Besearch 
Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 1909; Besearch 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11; Beit Memorial Fellow, 
1911-13; Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U.P., 
1914 ; war service, Captain T.A.B.O. attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18; In¬ 
dian Agricultural Service: Agricultural Chemist 
to Govt, of Madras, 1918-24 ; appointed Prof, 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924; Hon. General Secretary, Indian 
Science Congress. Publications: numerous 
scientific papers in various technical journals. 
Address: The Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. 

NORTON, Bardlet, Bar.-at-Law (Lincoln's 
Inn), b. 19 Feb. 1862. Called 1876. Educ.: 
Bugby Sch.; Merton Coll., Oxford. Advocate 
of the’ High Courts of Bengal (1888); and Mad¬ 
ras (1879). Member of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, as elected representative of the non- 
offlcials of Madras Presidency, 1921. Ad¬ 
dress : Bar Library, High Court, Calcutta. 

NOYCE, FRANK, SIR, Kt. (1929), I.C.S., C.S.I., 
(1924), C.B.E., 1919 ; b. 4 June 1878. Educ. 
Salisbury Sch. and St. Catharine’s Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge. m. Enid, d. of W. M. Kirkus of Liver¬ 
pool. Entered I.C.S., 1902. Served in 

Madras. Under-Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Bevenue and Agricultural Dept., 1912-16; 
Indian Cotton Committee, 1917-18 ; Controller 
of Cotton Cloth, 1918-29; Vice-President and 
subsequently President, Indian Sugar Com¬ 
mittee, 1919-20; Member, Burma Land 
Bevenue Committee, 1920-21; Indian Trade 
Commissioner in London, 1922-23 ; Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, Development 
Department, 1023-24; President, Indian Coal 
Co mmi ttee, 1924-25. President, Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1926, Attached Officer and Asst. Commis¬ 
sioner, Boyal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1927; Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, 1929. Publications'. England, 
India and Afghanistan (1902). Address : Gorton 
Castle, Simla. 

NUNAN, William, B.A., T.C.D. (1902), M.B. 
B.Ch., T.C.D. (1905), M.D. (1906), Adminis¬ 
trative Medical Officer, Bombay Port Trust. 
b . 26 Jan. 1880. m. Jeanne Honorine Thibault 
de Chanvalon, Paris. Educ.; Clongowes Wood 
College, Kildare; University of Dublin ; Tri¬ 
nity College. Certifying Surgeon, Bombay. 
1914; Coroner of Bombay, 1915-1919; Police 
Surgeon of Bombay; Prof, of Medical Juris- 


K 'encc, Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

ication.: Lectures in Medical Jurispru¬ 
dence ; The Mental Factor in Disease. 
Address : Dougall House, Colaba, Bombay. 
OATEN, Edward Farley, M.L.C., M.A., LL.B., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, b . 24 
Feb. 1884. m. Dorothy Aileen Fegan, 
2nd d. of late E. G. Ellis. Educ. Skinner’s 
School, Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge School; 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge (Scholar). 
On staff Llandovery Coll., 1908-9; I.E.S. as 
Prof, of History, Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
1909-16; Trooper, Calcutta Light Horse to 
1916 ; thence to 1919 in I.A.B.O. attached 
11th K.E.O., Lancers in N. W. Frontier and 
in the Punjab, including Waziristan campaign, 
1917 ; Lt., 1917 ; Ag. Captain, 1919 ; Offg. 
Asst. Director for Mahomedan Education, 
Bengal, 1919 ; Offg. Inspector of European 
Schools, Bengal, 1920; Offg. Principal, Hughli 
College, 1921; Asst. Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction, Bengal, 1921; Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1924; Nominated member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1924, to present 
day; Fellow, Calcutta University; Major, 
A. F. India 1927 in command of 2nd (Calcutta) 
Bn. University Training Corps. Publications : 
“ A 3 ketch of Anglo-Indian Literature 
“ European Travellers in India ” ; “ Glimpses 
of India’s History ”, contributed to “ Cam¬ 
bridge History of English Literature.” 
Address: United Service Club, Calcutta. 

PADSHAH, The Hon. SAIYED MAHMUD 
Sahib Bahadur, B.A., F.A.U., Member, 
Council of State, Vakil, b. 1887 m. d. of the 
late Sowcar Syed Mir Hussain Sahib Bahadur, 
a Mahomedan millionaire of Chittoor. Educ : 
Presidency College, Madras. Joined the Bar 
in 1916; became Member of the Beformed 
Madras Legislative Council, 1921; agitated in 
the Council for the separation of the Judical 
and Executive functions, the Temperance 
Movement, encouragement of cottage industries 
etc. First Joined the Council of State in 
1924 and got re-elected to it in 1925. Became 
a Fellow of the Andhra University and Presi¬ 
dent of Madras Presidency Muslim League in 
1926. Presided over All-India Press Employ¬ 
ees Conference held in Calcutta in 1927. 
Address: Bellary. 

PAGE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur, K.C. 
(1922); Chief Justice, Burma High Court 
b. 1876 ; o. surv. s. of late Nathaniel Page, 
J.P., Carshalton, Surrey, m. Margaret, d . 
ot E. Symes Thomson, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Educ.: Harrow; Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897 ; Lite- 
rae Humaniores, 1899; B.A. 1899. Bar-at- 
Law, 1901; Conservative Candidate, Derby 
Borough, Jan. 1910; served European War 
in France and Flanders, A.B., JR.N.V.R. 
1915 ; 2nd Lieut., Royal Marine Artillery ; 
Captain, 1917. Puisne Judge Calcutta, 1923 
Putdica ti o ns : Licencing Bill, 
is it Just ? 1908; Shops Act (joint author), 
1911; Legal Problems of the Empire m 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire, 1914 : 
Imperialism and Democracy, 1913 ; War and 
Alien Enemies, 1914; various articles on 
Political and Social subjects; Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and fives player. 
Address : High Court, Rangoon. 
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PAKENHAM-WALSH, RT. REV. HERBERT, 
D.D. (Dub.), Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal¬ 
cutta. b. Dublin, 22 March 1871; 3rd son of 
late Rt. Rev. William Pakenham Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory and Clara Jane Ridley. 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, p. d. of Rev. Canon 

F. C. Hayes. Educ.: Chard Grammar School; 
Birkenhead School; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1896; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota 
Nagpore, India, 1896-1903; Principal, S. P. 

G. College, Trlchinopoly, 1904-07; Head 
of the S. P. O. Brotherhood, Trlchinopoly ; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23. Pub¬ 
lications : St. Francis of Assisi and other 
poems; Nisbet, Altar and Table (S.P.C.K.) . 
Solution and Christianity (o.l.S.) : Com¬ 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. (S.P.C.K.); 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S.P.C.K.) 
Address : Bishop’s College, 224 Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

PALANPUR, Nawab Captain H. H. Zubda- 
TUL-MULK DEWAN MAHAKHAN TALEY 
Muhammad Khan Bahadur, K.C.I.E. 
(1920), K.C.V.O. (1922). b. July 7, 1883. 

State has area of 1,750 sq. miles and popula¬ 
tion of over 236,694. Address: Palanpur. 
PAL, BIPIN CHANDRA, Journalist, b. 7 Nov. 
1858. Educ.: Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Sub-Editor, “Bengal Public Opinion,” 188384;. 
Sub-Editor. “Tribune”, 1887-88 ; Secretary 
and Librarian, Calcutta Public ^Library, 
1890-92; License Inspector, Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion, 1892-93; visited England and America; 
worked as a Brahmo Missionary; started 
“New India,” 1901 and afterwards “Bande 
Mataram”; convicted in 1907 to Simple 
imprisonment for 6 months for contempt of 
court; left for England 1908 where he started 
” Swaraj ” (monthly); in 1911 sentenced on 
linding at Bombay to simple imprisonment 
lor one month on a charge of sedition ; start¬ 
ed “The Hindu Review ” in 1912. Address: 
Calcutta. 

PALITANA, Thakork Sahkb of, Shri Baha- 
DURSINHJlMANSINHJi(Gohel Rajput), K.C.I.E. 
b. 3 April 1900. Invested with full powers, 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of the Rajkot Rajkumar College. Address : 
Palitana. 

PANANDIKAR, Satyashraya Gopal, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D. (Econ. London), 1921; 
D. Sc. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, b. 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 
d. of S. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Educ : Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications : 
Economic Consequences of the War for India ; 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta. 
Address ; Elphinstone College, Fort, Bombay. 
pANCKRIDGE, HUGH Rahere, B.A., Bar¬ 
rister, Standing Counsel, Bengal, b, Oct. 
2, 1885. Educ.: Winchester Coll., and Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. Called to Bar Inner Temple, 
1909; Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 1910; 
Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Capt„ 


1918; mentioned in despatches by Field 
Marshal Lord Allenby; served in France 
and Palestine. Address : Bengal Club, 
Calcutta; and Oriental Club, Hanover Square, 
London. 

PANDALAI, The Hon’blb Mr. JUSTICE K. 
Krishnan, B.A., B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D 
(Lond.) 1914; Judge, High Court, Madras; 
b. April 1874, m. J. Narayanl Amma. Educ . 
Mavellkara, Trivandrum and Madras 
Practised law in the state of Travancore from 
1896 to 1911. Proceeded to England and was 
called to the Bar in 1912. Judge, High 
Court, Travancore, 1913-14; awarded LL.D. 
by London University for thesis on Malabar 
Law. Practised at Madras 1914-19; appointed 
Judge, Small Cause Court, 1919; Chief Presi¬ 
dency Magistrate, 1924; Judge, High Court, 
1928. Publications: Editor of Series of 
Science Primers in Malayalam; author of 
Primer on Chemistry ; author of “ Succession 
and Partition in Malabar Law.” Address: 
Lanark Hall, Rundall’s Road, Vepery, Madras. 

PUNDIT Vishnu Digamber Palushkar, 
Gayanaohrya, b. 1872, m. Mrs. Ramabai 
Paluskar, Educ : Miraj State, Publication : 60 
Music books or notations. Address ; Gan- 
dharva Maha Vidyalaya, Shri Ram Nam 
Adhar Ashram, Panchavati Nasik. 

TANNA, Maharaja Mahendra of, His High¬ 
ness Sir Mahendra Maharaja Yadvendra 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.I.E. b. 1893. m. 1912 
Princess Shri Manhar Kunwarba (died 1927) 
d. of His late Highness Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar, m. again 1928 Princess Shri Gopal 
Kumari of Isarda, Rajputana, eldest sister of 

H. H. Maharaja of Jaipur, Son and Heir- 
apparent Prince Narendra Singh Ju Dev. 
b. 1915 by first Maharani Sahiba. The State 
has an area of 2,596 sq. miles and a population 
of about 200,000. Address : Panna State, 
Bundelkhand, Central India. 

PARANJPYE, Gopal Ramchandra, M. Sc., 
A.I.I.Sc., Professor of Physics, Royal Insti¬ 
tute of Science, Bombay, b. 80 January 
1891. m. Mrs. Malini Paranjpe. Educ.: Poona, 
Heidelberg and Berlin. Bombay University 
Research Scholar at Bangalore for three 
years; then for some time Assistant in the 
Physical Chemistry Department of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, since 1020; 
Professor of Physics in tne Indian Educa¬ 
tional Service at the Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay. Fellow of the Univ. of 
Bombay. Publications : Papers on “ The 
Cathode fall in several gases Helium 
Neon, etc.”; “Vapour pressures of concen¬ 
trated solutions;” “Elastic constants of 
certain materials ”; “ Use of neon lamp for 
intermittent illumination ”. “ Use of Carbon 
Dioxide Gas in Mercury Interrupters.” 
Joint Editor of the popular Scientific monthly 
in Marathi “ Srlshti-Dnyan.” Address : Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 

PARANJPYE, RAGHUNATH PURU8HOTTAM, DR., 
M.A. (Cantab.): B.Sc. (Bombay): D.Sc. 
(Calcutta). Member, India Council (1927). 
b. Murdi, 16 Feb. 1876. Educ.: Maratha 
H. S., Bombay ; Fergusson Coll., Poona; 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.); Paris 
and Gottingen; First In all Univ. exams. 
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in India; went to England as Govt, 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran¬ 
gler at Cambridge, 1899; Princ. and Prof, 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902-24; 
has taken prominent part in all social, politi¬ 
cal and educational movements in Bombay 
Pres.; Vice-Chancellor of new Indian Women’s 
Univ,, 1916-20; Bombay Leg. Council, 
1918; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23,1926. Awarded the Kalfear-i- 
Hlnd Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23,1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 : Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1924-25 ; 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Univ. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927 ; resigned 
on appointment to India Office. Publications : 
Short Lives of Gokhale and Karve. Address : 
IndH Office, Whitehall, London. 

PARKER, Edward Arthur, M.A., Ph.D., 
Dip. Ed. (B’ham); Ehrenmitglied der Univer- 
sltat Graz (1920); J.P. (Bombay, 1927); 
Professor of English, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, b. Oct. 22, 1889. Educ : School for 
tiie Sons of Missionaries, Blackheath, London, 
Birmingham University. Harding Travel¬ 
ling Scholar, Birmingham, 1911; Lcktor for 
English, Graz University, Austria, 1913-14; 
Professor of English, Wilson Coll., Bombay, 
1914-26; Fellow of Bombay Univ. and 
Member of the English Board of Studies, 1923 ; 
Hon. Secy., Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic 
Society, Bombay, 1922-25 and 1926-28; 
Chairman, Board of Studies in English, 
Bombay University, 1927; Member of the 
Board of Directors, Prince of Wales Museum, 
1925. Publications : Sixty-three Poems by 
Wilfrid Gibson with Critical Introduction 
(Macmillan); How to Understand Poetry 
(Macmillan) ; Longer Modern Verse witli 
Introduction (O.U.P.); Editions of Selections 
from Ruskin’s “ Stones of Venice ” ; Brown¬ 
ing’s “ Pippa Passes ” ; Browning’s “ Balaus- 
tlon’s Adventure.” Address: Saira Cottage, 
Warden Road, Bombay 6. 

PARTAB BAHADUR SING, Raja, Taluqdar 
of Kila Partabgarh, C.I.E., Hon. Magis¬ 
trate ; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council ; 
b. 1866, Address: Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 

PARTABGARH, II. H. Ram Singh Bahadur, 
Maharawat of. b. 1908. s. 1929. m. eldest d. 
of Rao Raja Sir Madho Singhji, K.C.T.E., 
of Sikar in Jaipur, 1924. Educ. : Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and passed his Diploma 
Examination from that College in 1927. State 
has an area of 886 sq. miles and popula¬ 
tion of 67,114 ; salute of 15 guns. Address : 
Partabgarh, Rajputana. 

PASCOE, Sir Edwin Hall, ICt. (1928). M.A., 
Sc.D. (Cantab.), D. Sc. (London), F.G.S., 
F.A.S.B., Director Geological Survey of India 
since 1921 : Editor, Memoirs and Records of 
the Geological Survey of India ; Mining and 
Geological Institute of India, President in 1924, 
Treasurer and Editor of Transactions before 
and since; President of the Governing Body, 
Indian School of Mining and Geology ; Corres¬ 
ponding Member, Imperial Mineral Resources 
Bureau ; Trustee, Indian Museum, Calcutta; 
Member of Court and Council, Indian Institute 
of Science; b . 17 Feb. 1878. m. Mia, d. of 


James MacLean of Beauly, Inverness. 
Educ. : King’s College and Univ. College, 
London; St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(Foundation Scholar). Joined Geologi¬ 
cal Survey, 1905; Kangra Earthquake 
Investigation. 1905 ; Survey of Burma Oil¬ 
fields, 1905-09; accompanied Makwari Puni¬ 
tive Expedition, Naga Hills, 1910 ; deputed 
Persian Gulf, Arabian Coast and W. Persia, 
1913 ; Slade Oilfields Commission in Persia, 
and Persian Gulf, 1913-14 ; Punjab and N. 
W. Frontier, 1914-15 ; Commsn. as 2nd-Lt. 
in I.A.R.O., 1915.; on Active Service, Mesopota¬ 
mia, 1916-17 ; promoted to Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India. 1917 ; on Depu¬ 
tation to Mesopotamia,\918-19. Publications: 
The Oilfields of Burma; The Petroleum 
Occurrences of Assam and Bengal; Petroleum 
in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province ; 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia, with special 
reference to occurrences of Petroleum; and 
several shorter papers in the Records, Geo¬ 
logical Survey of India and elsewhere.. 
Address: Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Chowringhec, Calcutta. 

PATEL, Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai, Bar-at- 
Law. Born of a Patidar family at Karamsad 
near Nadiad; Matriculated from the Nadiad 
high school, passed District Pleader’s exami¬ 
nation and began practice on the criminal 
side at Godhra ; went to England and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple. On 
return from England started practising in 
Ahmedahad. Entered public life in 1916 
as an associate of Mr. M. K. Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ah- 
medabad. Came into prominence as a 
Satyagraha leader first at Kaira and then in 
the Nagpur national flag agitation arid else¬ 
where, and in the Bardoli no-tax campaign. 
On suspension of non-co-operation movement 
and incarceration of Mr. Gandhi, joined 
Ahmedahad Municipality for the first time 
and became its president 1927-28. Address : 
Bhadra, Ahmedahad. 

PATEL, Vjthalbhai Jhaverbhai, first elected 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
Educ. \ Ahmedahad and England, member 
of the Bombay Oorj>oration; Chairman, 
Schools Committee, 1923-24; Bombay Leg¬ 
islative Council and the Imperial Council; 
president of Bombay Corporation, 1924-25; 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Special Bombay Congress of 1918 ; mem¬ 
ber of Civil Disobedience Committee which 
toured India in 1922. Elected President, 
Legislative Assembly, Aug. 1925 ; re-elected 
President, Legislative Assembly, in Jan. 1927. 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 

PATIALA, Major-General His Highness 
Farzand-i-Khas-i-daulat-i-1 n g l i s h i a 
Mansur-i-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maharaja 
Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Shri Maharaja- 
i-Rajgan Bhupinder Singh Mohinder 
Bahadur, Ruler of Patiala State. G.C.S.I.» 
G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O„G.B.E.,A.D.C., F.R.G.S., 
F.Z.S., M.R.A.S., M.R.S.A.. F.R.C.I., 

F.R.H.S. b. Oct. 1891. The premier Ruling 
Prince of the Punjab; is one of the Ruling 
Princes of India ; a member of the Standing 
Committee of Indian Princes Chamber 
(Narendra Man dal); Chancellor of the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes, 1926, Commander-in-Chief, 
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Patiala Forces; Hon. Major-General in British 
Army, and Hon. Colonel, 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs; served with Indian Expeditionary 
Force during European War, 1914, on the staff 
in France, Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918, Afghan War» 3919 (Grand Gross of the 
Legion de Honour, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy, Grand Cordon of the 
Order de Leopold, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of the Kile, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Crown of Roumania): represented 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Cabinet, 1918; represented Indian Princes 
on the League of Nations, 1925. Or. G.C.IE., 
1911, G.B.E.. 1918, G.C.S.I., 1921, G.C.V.O., 
1922 ; A.D.C. to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, 1922.; received the order of Grand 
Cross of St. Saviour of Greece (1926). Address: 
(Winter) Patiala; (Summer) Chail, Simla 
Hills, Punjab, India. 

FATRO, RAO BAHADUR Sir Annepu Parashu- 
KAMADASS, Kt. (1924;; High Court Vakil, 
Ganjam, landholder ; Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council; Minister of Education, 
Public Works and Excise, 1921-1927. Publi¬ 
cations : Rural Economics, A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency; Studies 
in Local Self-Government. Address : Cosmo¬ 
politan Club, Madras. 

PATTANI, SIR PRABHASHANKAR DALPATRAM, 
K.C.I.E., President of Council of Administra¬ 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay,1912-1915 ; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, 1916; of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 1917 ; of the 
Council of India, 1917-19. 5. 1862. Educ. ; 
Morvl, Rajkote, Bombay. Address : Anant* 
wadi, Bhavnagar. 

PATTERSON, Stewart Blackeley Agnew, 
C.I.E. (1922), C.S.I. (1927), Agent to Governor- 
Generalln Rajputana and Chief Commissioner, 
Ajmer-Merwara. b. 1872. m. Augusta Rachel, 
d. of the late General Roberts. Educ.: Marl¬ 
borough Coll., R.M.C.S. Sandhurst. Entered 
Queen's Royal Regt., 1892; 30th Dogras, 
1894; served in Waziristan Expedition, 1894-5; 
(Medal and Clasp), N. W. Frontier, Malakand, 
Chakdara, Mamad Valley, 1897-8; (Medals and 
two Clasps) ; subsequently served in Political 
Department, Govt, of India, inN. W.Frontier, 
Kashmir and Rajputana ; acted as Political 
Secretary to Govt, of India and was appointed 
A.G.G. in Rajputana in 1925. Address: 
The Residency, Mount Abu. 

PAUL, Kanakarayan Tiruselvam, O. B. E. 
(1918), Nat. Sec., Y. M. C. A. of India; 
Burma and Ceylon, b. 24 March 1876. Educ. ; 
Madras Christian College ; Law College ; Tea¬ 
chers* College, m. Miss K. Narasinga Rao. 
Teacher, Headmaster, College Lecturer. 
Municipal Commissioner, General Secretary, 

■ N.M.S. of India; Member, Fraser Commission 
on Village Education in India; President, 
all-India Christian Conference, 1923; Modera¬ 
tor, General Assembly of the South India 
United Church, 1925-27. Vice-President, 
World Student Christian Federation, 1926-28 
Publications : “Citizenship in Modem India/’ 

' ** Adult Education, An Urgent Need of Modern 
India, “ The British Connection with India.” 
Editor, Young Men of India. Address: 5, 
Russell Street, Calcutta. 


PEARS, Steuart Edmund, C.I.E. (1916), 
C.S.I. (1923), Resident in Mysore, b. 25 
Nov. 1875. m. Winifred M. Barton. Educ.: 
Edinburgh University and Trinity Hall 
Cambridge. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1898; served in N.W.F. Province from 1901 
onwards, as Political Agentin Tochi, Kurram, 
Khyber and Malakand. Delegate to Anglo- 
Afghan Conference at Mussoorie in 1920.’ 
Resident in Waziristan, 1922-24 ; Offg. A. 
G. G. in Baluchistan, May to October 1924 ; 
Resident in Mysore (June 1925). Address : 
Bangalore, Southern India. 

PERCIVAL, Philip Edward, B.A. (Oxon.) 

Bar-at-Law, C.I.E., I.C.S., Judicial Com¬ 
missioner of Sind. b. 11, November, 1872. 
m. Sylvia Baines, d. of the late Sir J. A. 
Baines, C.S.I., Education: Charter house 
and Balliol College, Oxford. Served 
under the Government of Bombay as Asstt. 
Collr., Asstt. Judge, Under-Secretary, Judi¬ 
cial Dept., Registrar, Bombay High Court, 
Dist. and Sessions Judge, Acting High Court 
Judge, and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
Address : Karachi. 

PERIER, Most Rev. Ferdinand, S.J., Catho¬ 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. b. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1933. Consecrated Co¬ 
adjutor Bishop, Dec. 1921. Officer, Order 
of the Crown ; Knight Commander, Order of 
Leopold. Address : 32, Park Street, Cal¬ 

cutta. 

PERINI, Rt. Rev. Paul, S.J., D.D., Bishop ot 
Calicut, sine* June 1928. b. Brandola, Italy, 
Jan. 1867. Educ. .-various Colleges of Society 
of Jesus in Austria, England and Belgium. 
Joined Society of Jesus, 1883; Rector and 
Prill, of St. Aloyslus Coll., Mangalore, for six 
years; Bishop of Mangalore, 1910-23. 
Address: Bishop’s House, Calicut. 

PETIT, SIR Dinshaw Manookjee, 2nd Baro¬ 
net ; &. of late Framjee Dinshaw Petit, 
2nd son of 1st Baronet, b. 7 June 1873 
8. his grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee 
under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jeejeebhoy Framji Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit. Merchant and 
cotton millowner; at one time Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; J.P. for 
Bombay; a Delegate of Parsee Ch. 
Matrimonial Court of Bombay; Pres, 
of Association for Amelioration of Poor 
Zoroastrlans in Persia; the Petit Charity 
Funds, Petit Institute, and Parsee Orpha¬ 
nage, and Chairman and Member of 
Managing Committees of the principal 
Parsee charitable institutions in Bombay. 
President of the Bombay Presidency Assoc¬ 
iation m. Dlnbai, <2. of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeb- 
hoy 3rd Bart., and has issue. Address: Petit 
Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PETIT, Jehangir Bomanjee, Merchant and 
millowner. b. 21 Aug. 1879. m. Miss Jaijee 
Sorabjee Patuck, M.B.E. Kalsar-i-Hind 
Sliver medallist. Educ.: lort High and St. 
Xavier’s Institutions. J.P., merchant and 
mill-agent; Member, Bombay Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation, The Bombay Improvement 
Trust Board ; Bombay Development Board 
and tlie Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute; 
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Member of the Committee of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association (President, 1915-16 
and 1928-29);Indian Merchants’ Chamber (Pre¬ 
sident, 1919-20) and Indian Industrial Confer¬ 
ence (President, 1918); President, Bombay 
Textile Association; Vice President, Bombay 
Presidency Assocn.; Fellow of the University 
of Bombay ; Trustee of Parsee Panchayat, 
Founder and Managing Director of The Indian 
Daily Mail ; Founder and President of the B. 
D. Petit Pars! General Hospital, Indian Econo¬ 
mic Society, Bombay Progressive Association, 
Bombay Symphony Orchestra, Tariff Reform 
League, Landlord’s Association and New 
High School for Girls (Bombay); Founder 
and Honorary Secretary of the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association and the Vic¬ 
toria Memorial School for the Blind ; Dele¬ 
gates of the Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1902-1922); Member of Bombay Legislative 
Council (1921-1923 and 1927-29), Excise Com¬ 
mittee (1921-24); Indigenous Industries 
Committee (1915-1917); Industrial Disputes 
Committee (1921), and the University Reforms 
Committee (1924). Address : Mount Petit, ' 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

PETMAN, Charles Earle Be van, O.I.E., 
b. 9 September 1866. m. 1926, Amy, widow 
of John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and •. 
of Rev. Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat- 
chlngdon, Essex Educ : Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892. Government Advocate, Pun- 
ab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
rom April to Aug. 1920 and from Octr. 1920 
to Febr. 1921. Publications : “ Report on 

Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department" ; ** P. W. D. Contract Manual ” 
(Revised Edition). Address : Lahore. 

PETRIE, David, C.I.E., C.V.O., C.B.E., 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Home Depart¬ 
ment, Government of India, 1924. b. 1879. 
Educ,: Aberdeen Univ. Ent. Ind. Police, 
1900; Asst. Dir., C.I.D., Simla, 1911-12 ; Spec, 
duty with Home Dept., since 1915; on 
special duty with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 ; on Btaff of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, Lahore; Member of the 
R. Commn.on Public Services, 1923. Address: 
C/o Lloyds Bank, Bombay. 

PIYARE LAL, LAI.A, M.L.A., Gold Medallist 
In Law (1380), Punjab Univ., Advocate, High 
Court, b. 21 Aug. 1858. Educ. : Delhi Govt. 
College; Lahore Govt. College. President, 
Delhi Bar Association. Had been a member of 
the All-India Congress Committee before the 
introduction of Civil Disobedience ; late Vice- 
President, Municipal Committee, Delhi; Hon. 
Secretary, Board of Trustees, Hindu College, 
Delhi; Member, Executive Council, Delhi 
Univ.; represented Delhi provinoe in the 
Imperial War Conference at Delhi in 
1918. Represented Delhi General Consti¬ 
tuency In the Legislative Assembly from 
1924-26; is connected with various Jain 
Institutions. Address ; Cbandni Chowk, Delhi. 


POCHKHANAWALA, SORAB.TI Ntjsserwanji 
C ertificated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers (London), 1910 ; Managing Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. b. 9 Aug. 1881. m. 
Bai Sakerbal Ruttonji. Educ: New High School 
and St. Xavier's College, Bombay. Joined 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China and after serving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 years; founded 
the Central Bank of India. Was appointed 
member of the Government Securities Re¬ 
habilitation Committee by the Govt, of India 
in 1921. Address : New Worli Reclamation, 
Worli, Bombay. 

POSA, MAUNG, I.S.O. (1911), K.S.M. 1893, 
b. Toungoo, 13 May 1862. Educ. : St. Paul’s 
ll.C.JVi. Sch., Toungoo. Asstt. to Civil Officer; 
Nlngyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87; Burma Medal with clasp. 
1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma Jan. 1906. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1898, 1901, 1908; 
Dist. Judge, 1916 ; Offg. Divisional Sessions 
Judge, 1918 ; Retired, June 19L8 ; Asstt. Dir. 
Recruiting, July to Dec. 1918. Mentioned in 
despatches. Address.: Thatou. 

PRADHAN, Govind Balwant, B.A., LL.B., 
Finance Member Government of Bombay, 
1928. b. May 1874, m. Ramabai, d. of Mr. P.B. 
Pradhan, retired Assistant Engineer. Educ: 
B. J. High School, Thana; Elphlnstone 
College; and Govt. Law School, Bombay. 
Practised at Thana; became Public Pro¬ 
secutor of Kolaba, 1907; resigned in 
1920; for 20 years a member of Thana 
Municipality, for several years its Vice- 
President and for 7 years its elected President; 
Member of District Local Board. Thana, for 
3 years; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank; President. 
Thana Dist. Boy Scout Movement; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasena 
Kayastha Prabhu community elected at the 
Indore Parishad; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924; re-elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency ; Minis¬ 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-28. Address : 
Balvant Bag, Thana, and "Beaulieu", 
Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill. Bombay. 

PRASAD, Ganesh, M.A. (Cantab.), D. Sc.; 
Hardinge professor of Higher Mathematlct 
in the Calcutta University; Life Presldens 
of the Benares Mathematical Society; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Spciety; 
Patron, Allahabad University Math. Assocn. 
b. 15th Nov. 1876. Educ. : Ballia; 
Allahabad ; Cambridge; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ. 
(1924) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ.; Fellow of Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science ; Member of the 
Senate and Ex-Council. Agra University. 
Publications : " Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Theories of Heat." (Berlin, 1903) 
text-books on Differential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910); " Mathe¬ 
matical Research in the last twenty years" 
(Berlin, 1922); *• The plgce of partial djfferen* 
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tlal equations In Mathematical Physics' 
(Calcutta, 1924) ; “An Indroduction to the 
theory of elleptic functions and higher trans- 
cendentals” (Calcutta, 1928); “ Lectures on 
recent researches in the theory of Fourier 
series’* (Calcutta, 1928). and many other 
original papers published in the mathematical 
and scientific journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1900-1924. Address: 
2, Sama vaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta; and 37, Benares Cantt. 

PRASAD, The Hon. Justice Sir Jwala, 
B.A., LL.B., Puisne Judge, Patan High Court, 
since 1916; Acting Chief Justice, 1921. b. 
25th March 1875, son of Babu Jagdan 
Sahay, late Deputy Collector and Magistrate 
of Bhardara, Prcgana Behoa, Bihar and 
Orissa m. 1888, d. of Munsif Mangul 

Sen Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Com¬ 
missioner. Educ.: Arrah ZUlah School, 

Patna College, Calcutta Univercity; Muir 
Central College and Allahabad University. 
B.A. 1st Class Honours and Jubilee 

Medalist 1893, LL.B., and Jubilee Bursary 
1895. Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad High 
Courts, Government Pleader, Sahabad, 1903. 
Vice-Chairman, Local Board, 1904. Member of 
Sahabad District Board, 1904. Secretary of 
Government, Arrah Zillah School, 1908; 

Founded Purdah Girls’ School at Arrah, 1913, 
Inaugurated Zillah School Boarding House. 

1913. Fellow of Patna University. 
Member of Syndicate and of the Faculty of 
Land and Board of Examiners in Law. Presi¬ 
dent, League of Educationists President, All 
India Kayastha Conference, 1915. Rai Saheb, 
1914; Rai Bahadur, 1915. Ag. Chief Justice 
in 1924. Ag. Chief Justice, 1926. Address: 
Patna. 

PRENTICE, William David Russell, M.A. 
(Hon. in Classics), Edinburgh, C.I.E. (1928) 
I.C.S. ; Chief Secretary to Govt, cf Bengal b. 
5th September 1877. m. Florence Mary, 
youngest d. of J. F. Kane (died). Educ; 
George Watson’s College, Fettes, Edinburgh 
University, and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Address : United Service Club, Calcutta 
PRICE, Edwin Lessware, B..A fOxon), 
Bar.-at-Law, C.I.E., O.B.E,. F.R.E.S. Mer¬ 
chant , French Consular Agent at Karachi since 

1914. 6. 8th July 1874. Member, Legislative 
Assembly. 1920-21. Municipal Councillor 
Karachi, since 1926; Member, Legislative 
Council, 1929 ; Vice-President, Karachi Muni¬ 
cipality, 1929. Address Newcroft”, Ghizri 
Road, Karachi. 

PUDUKIvOTTAI, His Highness Sri Brihad- 
amda Das Raja Rajagopala Tondaiman 
Bahadur, Raja of. b. 1922. Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. State has an 
area of 1,179 sq. miles and population of 426,813 
and had been ruled by Tondaiman dynasty 
from time immemorial . Salute 11 guns. 
Address : New Palace, Pudukkottai. 

PUDUMJEE, Nowrojee , 1st Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay; C.I.E. b. 1841. Educ.: 
Poona Coli. under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of Bombay Leg, Council; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies, Address: Pudumjee 
House, Poona. 


PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS. SIR, Kt. 
(1923), C.I.E. (1919), M.B.E. Non-Official 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly 
(Indian Commerce), Cotton Merchant. 
1. 30th May 1879; Educ.; Elph. Coll., 
Bombay. President, East Indian 
Cotton Association ; Member, Lord Inchcape’s 
Retrenchment Committee; Governor, Im¬ 
perial Bank of India ; Member, Royal Com¬ 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance 
(1926). Address : Malabar Castle, 11, Ridge 
Road, Malabar, Hill. 

PURVES, Robert Egerton, C.I.E.; P. W. II., 
retired b. 1851 Educ.: Thomason Coll., 
Roorkec ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907 ; 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Govt., Punjab Irriga¬ 
tion Branch, 1913-14 ; retired, 1914 ; since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation 
Expert. Address : c/o Messrs. King Hamil¬ 
ton & Co., Calcutta. 

QUILON, Bishop of ;see Benziger, Rt. Rev, 
A. M. 

RADHANPUR. H. H. Mahomed Jalaludhin- 
khan Babi, Bahadur, Nawab of. b. 1st 
April 1889; Pathan, Babi, Mahomedan. 
Educ.: Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. S. brother, 
1910. State has area of 1,150 sq. miles, and 
population of 67,789. Salute 11 guns. Ad¬ 
dress: Radhanpur. 

RAFAEL, Henry, The Rev., S.J., D.Sc., 
Mathematics (Madrid) 1905, Ph. D. (Madrid) 
1915; D.D. (Barcelona) 1919, Professor of 
Mathematics, St. Xavier’s College, b. 10th 
November 1885—Barcelona (Spain). Educ: 
University of Barcelona 1900-1904 ; University 
of Madrid 1905 ; University of Madrid 1913- 
1916; University of Barcelona 1915-1919, Assis¬ 
tant Professor (Govt. Service) University of 
Barcelona 1905-08: Joined the Society of Jesus 
on 1st October 1908. Priest on 31st July 1918. 
Director of the Magnetic Department—Obser- 
vatorio del Ebro (Tortosa) Spain; Professor of 
Mathematics andMathematical Physics Institu¬ 
te of Arts and Industries, Madrid, 1921-23; Pro¬ 
fessor of Mathematics at St. Xavier’s College 
(1924). Publications : Doctoral Thesis: Solucion 
of generalizacion del Problema de Malfatti 
(1905); several articles in the Spanish Mathe¬ 
matical Review “ Revista Matematica”; 
several articles in the Catalan Mathematical 
Review “ Arxius del Institute de Cienclesi ’’; 
Several articles in the Spanish Scientific 
“ Review Iberica ’’; eight lectures on Theory 
of Relativity iu the Spanish Review f ‘ Anales 
de la Sociedad de lngenieros del Instituto 
de Madrid”. Address: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 

RAHIM, The Hon. Sir Abdur, M.A., Kt, 
(1919); b. September, 1867. m. Nisar Fatima 
Begum. Educ .: Government High School, 
Midnapore Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890; 
practised as Advocate, Calcutta: Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-08; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1908: Member of the B. 
Commission on Public Servioes, 1913-15; 
officiated as Chief Justice, Madras, July* 
October 1916, and July to October 1919. 
Publication: “ Principles of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence.” Address: College Bridge 
House, Egmore, Madras. 
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RAHIMTOOLA, Fazal Ibrahim, B.A., M.L.A. 
J.P., Merchant (Messrs. Fazalbhat Ibrahim 
and Company Limited), b. 21st October, 1895. 
tn. Jainabai, d. of Alimahomed Fazalbhoy. 
Educ. : St. Xavier’s High School and College 
Bombay. Member, Bombay Municipal, 
Corporation 1919; Member, Schools Com¬ 
mittee 1920 ; its chairman in 1923 and again 
in 1926 ; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
1921 ; Member Advisory Committee, Bom¬ 
bay Development Department, 1922 ; Member 
Advisory Committee appointed to advice 
Government about Liquor shops in Bombay 
City 1922 ; was appointed by Government 
on Bombay Securities Committee; Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Cham¬ 
ber since 1921; Member of Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa¬ 
tion : representative of the Corporation on 
B. B. <fc C. J. Railway Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso¬ 
ciation ; Member, Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee for Railways, Railway Board ; Mcm- 
Haj Committee, 1929 ; Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the Bombay Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference ; President, Bombay 
Presidency Urdu Teachers’ Conference; 
Director, Sultania Cotton Manufacturing 
Co., Director , Tata Construction Co., Ltd. ; 
represented Bombay Government on the 
Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Government 
of U. P., Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
Muslim Conference. Address : Ismail Build¬ 
ing, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

RAHIMTOOLA, Sir Ibrahim, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 
b. May 1862 ; was Mem. of Imp. Council ; 
Mem., Bombay Leg. Council; Mem., Exec, 
Council, Bombay; President, Bombay Legis. 
lative Council (1923). Address : Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

RAINY, SIR George, K.C.I.E. (1925), C.S.I. 
(1921), C.I.E. (1918); Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, Commerce and Railway, 
1927. b. 11th Feb. 1875. Educ.: Edinburgh 
Academy and Merton Coll., Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S., 1899; Under-Sec. to Govt, of 

India, Commerce and Industries Dept. 
1906-09 ; Member, Imperial Delhi Committee, 
1914-16; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Finance Dept., 1916-19; Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Behar and Orissa, 1919-20. 
President of the Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25. 
Address : Inverarm, Simla. 

RAJKOT, Thakor Saheb, Sir LakhajiRaj 
BawajiRAJ, K.C.I.E. b. 17th Dec. 1885. Educ: 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. State has area of 282 
sq. miles, and population of 60,993. Salute 
of 9 guns. Address : Rajkot. 

RAJPIPLA, Captain His Highness Maharana 
Shri Vijatsinh, Maharaja of, K.c.SJ. 
(1925). b. 1890. 8. to the gadi in 1915. 
Educ.: at Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot, and 
subsequently with the Imperial Cadet Corps 
in Dehra-Dun. Enjoys permanent hereditary 
salute of 13 guns. Address : Rajpipla, Rajpipla 
State. 

RAJ WADE, Major-General ganpatrao Ra- 

GHUNATH Kao RAJA, MASHIR-I-KHAS BAHADUR 
Saukat-Juno, O.BiE., A.D.C., Army 


Member, Gwalior Govt., and Inspector- 
General, Gwalior Army; Member of this 
Council of Regency; ranks as First Class 
Sardar In the Bombay Presidency. 6. Jan. 
1884. tn. Dr. Miss Nagubai Joshi, d of Sir 
Moropant Joshi of Nagpur. Educ.: Victoria 
College. Address: Gwalior. 

RAMAIYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco¬ 
nomic Society (London), Vakil, Madura; 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce, b. 1894. Educ. Madras Christian 
College, and Madras Law College. Gave 
evidence before tho Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Committee (1924-25) and the Currency 
Commission (1925-26); Secretary, Madura 
District People’s Association 1925 to 1927. 
Frequently contributes to the Britisli press 
articles on Indian subjects, especially economic 
and financial. Publications: “ A National 

System of Taxation “ Monetary Reform 
in India.” Address : Lakshmi Vilasam, North 
Vcli Street, Madura, S. India. 

RAMADAS PANTTJLU, The Hon. V., B.A., 
B.L., Advocate, Madras, b. Oct. 1873 ,Educ. : 
Madras Christian College. Member, Coun¬ 
cil of State since 1925, Leader of the Swarajist 
Party in the Council of State since 1926 : 
President, Madras Central Urban Bank Ltd., 
(Provincial Co-operative Bank of Madras) 
President, Madras Provincial Co-operativo 
institute; Member of Senate and Academic 
Council of Madras University; Chairman, 
Telugu Board of Studies and Member, Board 
of Studies and Faculty of law, President, 
Indian Provincial Co-oi>erative Banks Associ¬ 
ation since 1928 ; Member Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee ; Member of the Govern¬ 
ing Body of the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research; Member All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee and President, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee. 
Publicatio?is : Commentaries on the Madras 
Estate Land Act (Land Tenures). Address : 
Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras. 

RAMAN, Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata, kt. 
M.A. Hon. D.Sc.(1921),F.R.S. (1924); Palit Pro¬ 
fessor of Physics, Calcutta University, b. 7th 
Non ember 1888. tn. Lokasundarammal. Educ : 
A. V. N. College, Vizagapatam and Presidency 
College, Madras. Enrolled Officer, Indian 
Finance Dept. 1907; Palit Prof., Calcutta 
Univ. 1917 ; Hon. Secry., Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, 1919; Hon. 
PTof., Hindu Univ., Benares, 1917 ; British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924; Re¬ 
search Associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1924; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1928. Fellow of the Institute of 
Physics, Asiatic Society of Bengal. Publica¬ 
tions : Experimental Investigations on Vibra¬ 
tions; Theory of Bowed Instruments; Mole¬ 
cular Diffraction of Light; Music-Instruments; 
X-ray Studies; and numerous scientific papers 
in the Indian Journal of Physics which is 
conducted by him and in British and American 
journals. Address: 210, Bow Bazar Street, 
Calcutta. 

RAMA RAYANNINGAR, Sri P., Raja SIR, 
Raja of Panagal, M.A., K.C.I.E. b . 1866. 
Educ.\ Triplicane Hindu High School; 
Presidency College; was nominated Fellow 
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of the Madras University. Represented 
Zemindars of this Presidency in Imperil 
Legis. Council from 1912-1915; was invited 
to Imperial War Conference in 1918; again 
returned to Imperial Legislative Council in 
1919; gave evidence before Joint Committee? 
of Parliament on behalf of All-India Zemin¬ 
dars ; pleaded also the cause of non-Brahmins 
of Madras. Elected leader of the non-Brahmin 
Party; President, South Indian Liberal Fe¬ 
deration ; presided over the All-India non- 
Brahmin Congress, Amraoti, 1925 ; Chief 
Minister to Government in charge of Local 
Self-Government, Madras, 1921-26 Address : 
Tawker’s Gardens, Royapettah, Madras. 

RAMASWAMI AIYAR, Sir Chetpat P., 
JK.C.I.E. (1925); B.A., B.L., C.I.E. (1923); Law 
Member, Madras Executive Council, b. 12 
Nov. 1879. m. Sitalakshmi, d. of C. V. Sundram 
Shastri and sister of Justice Kumaraswami 
Sastri.Kcfwc.: Wesley College, Presidency Col¬ 
lege and Law College, Madras. English and 
Sanskrit University Prizeman. Enrolled as 
Vakil, 1903 and as Advocate, 1923. For many 
years member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee. Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Congress, 
1917-18; connected with the National Con¬ 
gress until 1918. Gave evidence before Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Reforms, 1919, 
also before Meston and Southborough Com¬ 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras, 1920. Advocate-General, 
1920-1923. Member, Executive Council, 1923. 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer¬ 
sity of Madras, 1924; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925. 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva as a substitute delegate 
in 1926 and as delegate in 1927. Resumed 
practice at the Bar, March 1928. Appeared 
before the Butler Committee on behalf of 
some of the Indian States, April 1928 ; deli¬ 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajendra Jubilee 
Lecture to the Mysore University, July 1928. 
Publications : Various pamphlets and articles 
on Financial and Literary topics. 
Address: The Grove Cathedral Madras; and 
DeLisle, Ootacamund. 

RAMACHANDRA RAO, DEW AN BAHADUR M., 
B.A., B.L., Kaisar-l-Hind Gold Medal, Vakil 
High Court; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1924-1926. b. September 1868. m. M. Viy- 
yamma, Educ., at Presidency College, Madras. 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1910- 
1923; Member of the deputation of the All- 
India Moderates in 1919 and Member of the 
Lytton Committee on Indian Students, 1921; 
Member, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 1924 ; 
President, Prohibition League 1926; President, 
All-India States Subjects Confce., 1927. 
Publications: Development of Inuian Polity, 
Address : Ellore, Madras Presidency. 

R AMES AM, The Hon. Mr. Justice Vepa, 
B.A., B.L., Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 
27 July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma. Educ .: 

31 


Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address : Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, Madras. 

RAMPAL, Raja; see Kutlehr. 

RAMPUR, Major-General H. H. Alijah Fam- 

Z AN D-I- DlLPIZR-I-D AULAT-I-lNGLIBHIA MUKH 
lisud-Daulah, Nasir-ul-Mulk, AMIR-UL-UM- 
ara, Nawab Sir Saved Mohammad Hamid 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaid Jung ; G.C.S.I. 
(1921), G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O.; A.D.C. to King- 
Emperor. b. 31 Aug. 1875. S. 1889. State 
has area of 892 sq. miles and population 
of 531,712. Salute of 15 guns. Address : 
Rampur State, U. P. 

RAN GACHARIAR, Dewan BAHADUR TIRO VEN¬ 
KATA, B.A., B.L., C.I.E. (1925), M.L.A. since 
1920. Vakil, High Court, Madras, b. 1865. m. 
Ponnamma!, d. of S. Rajagopala Aiyeugar of 
Srirangam Educ.: A. P. G. College, Tri- 
chinopoly; Law College, Madras. School¬ 
master for 3 years; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1900; Member,Madras Corpn., since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1916- 
1919; Member, Indian Bar Committee; Mer¬ 
cantile Marine Committee; Esher Committee, 
Elected Dy. President, Leg. Assembly; 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office; 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921, 
Member, Frontier Committee; Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board. Represented India 
at the opening by H. R. H. the Duke of York 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus¬ 
tralia, 1927; Chairman, Indian Cinemato¬ 
graph Committee, 1928. Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council Publications: A book 
on Village Pancliayats. Address: Ritherdon 
House, Vepery, Madras. 

RANGANATHAM, ARCOT, B.A., B.L., Minister 
for Development, Madras, b. 29 June 1879. 
Educ : Christian and Law Colleges, Madras. 
Entered Government Service in 1901; resigned 
Deputy Collectorship in 1915 ; entered Legis¬ 
lative Council in 1920 for Bellary District, re¬ 
elected in 1923 and 1926. Went to England 
as a member of the National Convention 
Deputation in 1924. Minister for Develop¬ 
ment, Madras, December 1926 to March 1928; 
Hon. Secrets y, Young Men’s Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, Mad.as, from 1916; Hon. Organising 
Secretary and Treasurer, Reconstruction 
League 1928. Publications : Editor, “ Praja- 
bandhu,” a Telegu Magazine devoted to the 
education of the Electorate; Author of 
“Indian Village—as it is.” Address: Shant- 
Kunj, Adyar, Madras, S. 

RANGASWAMI IYENGAR, A., B.A. (1897); 
B.L. (1901), Editor, The Hindu , Madras, b. 
1877. Educ: Coimbatore High School and the 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Clerk in the Chief 
Secretariat; practised as a pleader in Tanjore. 
joined The Hindu , then bought and took up 
the editorship of The Swadesamitran, and from 
1928 has been Editor of The Hindu. Elected 
to the second and third Legis. Assembly. 
Secretary, All India Swaraj P*rty, 1925-27. 
General Secretary of the Congress, 1926-27, 
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Publications .: The Indian Constitution. 
Address ; 45, Mowbray’s Road, Mylapore, 

Madras. 

RAN GAS WAMY AYYANGAR, K. V., Land¬ 
holder and Member of the Council of State 
from 1920-25. b. 1886. Member of the old Impe¬ 
rial Legislative Council from 1916-1920, 
elected by the Zamindars of Madras Presi¬ 
dency, elected representative of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly from 1926 again by the 
Madras Landlords, and a Congressman of 
the Nationalist Party. Connected with the 
founding and management of National 
College, Trichinopoly; President of the 
Chittur Conference; Chairman of the 
Madras Prov. Confcc. and Trichinopoly Dist- 
Confce. and President, Madras Provincial Con. 
ference, 1926. Address: Vasudeva Vilas, 
Srirangam, Madras Presidency. 

RANGOON, Bishop op, since 1910 : Rt. Rev. 
Rollestone Sterritt Fyffe, D.D. m. 1914, 
Ann is Kathleen, d. of late Herbert Hardy of 
Danehurst, Sussex, three s. Educ: Clifton Coll. 
Emmanuel Coll., Cam. Ordained 1894.’ 
Curate of Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland, 
1894-98; Curate of S. Agnes, Bristol ; in 
Charge of Clifton College Mission, 1898- 
1900; Vicar of St. Agnes, Bristol, 1900-1904. 
S.P.G. Missionary, Mandalay, 1904-10. 
Address : Bishopscourt, Rangoon. 

RANJITSINHJI: see Nawanagar. 

RANKIN, The Hon. Chief Justice Sir George 
Claus, Kt. (1925), High Court, Calcutta, b 
12th, August 1877. m. Alice Maud Amy 
Sayer. Educ.: Trinity College, Cambridge 
Barrister (Lincoln's Inn) 1904. Northern 
Circuit. R. Garrison Artillery. 1916-18. Ad¬ 
dress : 9, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

RAO, Rao Sahib S. M. Raja Ram, Editor, 
The Wednesday Review . b. 24fh December 
1870. Educ. : S. P. G. and St. Joseph’s 
College, Trichinopoly. Started The Wednes¬ 
day Review in 1905 and The Zamindar and 
Progress (monthly) incorporated into the 
Feudatory and Zemindari India in 1919. 
Publication : Life of Sir Subramanla Aiyar, 
K.C.I..E., for sometime Ag. Chief Justice oi 
Madras. Address : Trichinopoly and 10, 
Harrington Road, Chetpet, Madras. 

RAO, Vinayek Ganpat, B.A, (Bom.), 1908 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab), 1913; called to the 
Bar, 1914. Professor of French at the Elphins- 
tone College, Bombay, b. 24 September 
1888. m. Miss B. R. Kothare, d. of 
Mr. R. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Educ.: Elphins- 
tone Middle School; Elphinstone High School: 
Elphinstone College; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Officer d’Academie. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; joined the Educational Service ; Prof, 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peaoe 1927; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation; ( 


Member of the Schools Committee, Bombay 
Municipality; Asstt. District Commissioner, 
Municipal Boy Scouts Association, Honorary 
Second Lt. in the University Training Corps. 
Address : 347, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay (2). 

EtATLAM, Col H. H sir Sajjan Singhji, 
K.C.S.T., K.C.V.O., A.D.C. to H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Rufclam. b. 13th Jan. 1880. S. father (Sir 
Ranjit Singhji, K.C.I.R.), 1893; m.1902, d.of 
H.H. Rao of Kutch; descended from younger 
branch of Jodhpur family, and maintained 
moral supremacy over Raj put Chiefs in Malwa; 
served European War (France) from April 
1915 to May 1918, mentioned in despatches ; 
presented with Croix d’offlcierof the legion 
d’Honnour. Served Afghan War, 1919; 
Member of Managing Committee, Mayo 
College, Ajmer; Mem., Managing Com¬ 
mittee, Dalv College, Indore; Vice-President, 
(•entral India Rajputra Hita Karinl Sabha. 
Salute 15 guns. Address : Ranjit Bilas Palace* 
Rutlam. 

RAWLTNSON, Huon GEORGE, Principal, 
Deccan College, Poona; Fellow, Bombay 
University, b. 12th May 1880; m 1910 to 
Rose, only d. of Lt.-Col. J. F. Fitzpatriek. 
I.M.S. Educ.: Market Bosworth Grammar 
Sell, and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge; 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar; B.A., 1st Class 
Classical Tripos, 1902 ; M.A., 1908); Lecturer 
in English and Classics, Royal College, Co¬ 
lombo, 1903-08 ; Hare University Prize, 
1908. Entered I.E.S. as Professor of Eng¬ 
lish Literature, Deccan Coll., Poona, 1908 ; 
Ag. Principal, Gujarat Coll,, Ahmedabad, 
1914; ditto, Deccan College, 1915; Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, 1916; Princi¬ 
pal, Karnatak Col., Dharwar, 1917-23. Publica¬ 
tions : Bactria, the History of a Forgotten 
Empire ; Indian Historical Studies; Shi- 
vaji, the Maratha: Intercourse between 
fndia and the West; The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account of the Old Eng¬ 
lish Factory at Surat: New Edition of 
Forbes’ Ras Mala. Contributor to Vol. II, 
Cambridge History of India. Address: 
Deccan College, Poona. 

RAY, Prithwis Chandra, Editor of The Indian 
World (Calcutta), b. 1870. m. 1888, 
Educ.: Mymenslngh Zilla School and Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta. Founder of the 
National Liberal League (the first Indian 
liberal organisation), Calcutta; Secretary, 
21st and 26th Sessions of the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress, held in Calcutta in 1906 and 
1911 ; Secretary, Bengal Social Reform 
Association from 1908 to 1914; Member of 
the Liberal Deputation to England, 1919, and 
the Bengal Landholders’ Delegate to England 
in 1920, Donor of a library (in the name 
of the late Mr. Gokhale) to the Indian Asso¬ 
ciation of Calcutta (1919), Editor-in-Chief of 
the Bengalee from January 1921 to June 
1924 ; joined the Swaraj Party in April 1925. 
Publications. :** Poverty Problem in India,** 

" Indian Famines,**** Our Demand for Self- 
Government/* ** A Scheme of Indian Con¬ 
stitutional Reforms.** “ A Catechism on In¬ 
dian Politics ** and the “ Life and Times of 
0. R Das’* (Published by the Oxford 
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University Press). Member, National Liberal 
Club, London, S. W. Address: 5, Rifle Road, 
Ballygungo, Calcutta. 

RAY, Sir Profulla Chandra, Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc. 
(Edin.), Pb.D.(Oal.), Patlt Prof. of Chemistry, 
Unlv. Coll, of Sc., Calcutta, b. Bengal, 1861. j 
Educ. : Calcutta; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh. D.Sc.; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Unlv., 1908; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Unlv., 1912. j 
President, National Council of Education. 1 
Indian Chemical Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal Works, Ltd. Address: College of Science, 
Calcutta. 

READYMONEY, SIR JEHANGIR COWASJEE 
Jehangir; see Jehangir. 

REED, Sir Stanley, Kt., K.B.E., LL.D. 
(Glasgow;, Editor, The Times of India , 
Bombay, 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom¬ 
bay. Joined staff, Times of India, 1897; 
flp. Correspdt., Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle through famine districts of India. 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
In India, 1905-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec.. 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials; Ex. Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confce., 1909. Address: 
The Times of India, 187, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 

REID, Colonel Cartwright, C.B. (June 1917) 
M. Inst. C.E., Engineer in Chief, Vizagapatam 
Harbour, b. 7 Nov., 1864. m. Julia, only d. 
of late Henry Miller. Educ.: Kirkby Lons¬ 
dale Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
Reid, C. E. Wakefield and Normanton. 
Entered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asstt. 
Civil Engineer; served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Esquimalt and Chatham ; was Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatkam and Rosyth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-in-Chief Admiralty 
Lt.-Col. Royal Marines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Ports; Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust in connection with pro¬ 
posed King George's Dock Scheme and Basra 
Port re. Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned bv Admiralty 
(1921) for construction of Vizagapatam 
Harbour. Address: Vizagapatam Harbour, 
Vizagapatam. 

REILLY, Henry D’Aroy Cornelius, Judge 
of the Madras High Court, b. 15th January 
1876. m. to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903) Educ: Merchant Taylors’ School and 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. Indian Civil 
Service (Madras), arrived November 1899; 
Registrar of the High Court, 1910-1913; 
District and Sessions Judge 1916. Address : 
The Albany, College Road, Madras, S.W. 

REYNOLDS, Leonard William, B.A. (Oxon.), j 
C. S. I. (1928) C.I.E. (1911) ; M. C. (1916). 
President of Council of Regency, Jaipur State. 
b. 26 Feb. 1874 m. Blanche Mortlock Lias, 
1919. Educ ; Bradfteld Coll., Exeter Coll., 
Oxford. I.C.S. 1898, Asstt. Collector, Allaha¬ 
bad, Div., U.P. 1902 ; Asstt. to the A.G.G. in 
Central India 1902-07; Asstt. Secretary,Foreign 
Department, Government of India, 1908 ; Dy. 
Secretary, Government of India, Foreign 


Department, 1911; Commissioner, Ajmer 
Merwara, 1916; Resident, Western States 
of Rajputana, 1918: President, Council of 
Regency, Jaipur State, Rajputana, 1924-27 ; 
Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana, 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, 1927. 
Address: The Residency, Mount Abu. 

RICE, Stanley, Privato Secretary to H. H. 
the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. b. 1869. 
m. Veronica Crossman. Educ: Winchester 
and New College, Oxford, I.C.S. (Madras) 
1890; retired 1918. Publications: The 

Challenge of Asia (Murray); Tales from the 
Mahabharata in English verse (Selwyn and 
Blount); numerous articles in the Nineteenth 
Century, Fortnightly, Quarterly, Criterion, 
Asiatic Review, etc. Address : Baroda. 

RIVETT-CARNAC, Herbert Gordon, British 
Trade Agent, Gyantso, Tibet, b. 1892, 3rd 
son of John Thurlow Rivett-Carnac, retired 
I). T. G. of Police, m. June 1925, Cushla, 
er. d. of Lt., Colonel It. S. Pottinger. Educ.: 
Bradfleld Col. (Berks.) and R. M. C. Entered 
Army, 1911. Served during War on General 
Staff in Mesopotamia and as Asst. Political 
Officer, Amara ; Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment, December 1923; Assistant Resident, 
Kolhapur; Assistant to A. G. G. Madras 
States Agency, November 1927 ; is Major, 
Indian Army, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikldm. 
Address: Gyantse and Yatung, Chumbi 

Valley. 

RIVETT-CARNAC. John Thurlow retired Dy, 
Inspr.-General of Police, Eastern Bengal and 
Agsam, 2nd .<?. of late Charles Forbes Rivett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr.s. of 
Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay. 1833-41. b. 1856. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d. of late H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1880-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Lusliai expedition, 1889 90 (clasp), Address : 
Shillong, Assam. 

fllviNGTON, Rev. Cecil Stanbfeld 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1918) ; Mission 
Priest in Diocese of Bombav; Hon. Canon of 
St. Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay, b. London. 
1853. Educ.: Rugby; Solicitors Examina¬ 
tion, London; Cuddesdon College Priest, 
1878. Publications: Commentaries on the 
Psalms, St. Luke and St. John, a Manual 
of Theology, Meditations on the Gospelof S. 
Mark (all in Marathi). Address: Betgeri- 
Gadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 

ROBINSON, Sir Sydney Maddogk, Kt., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Burma (1922). b . 8 Dec. 
1885. Educ.: Hereford Cath. Sch.; Brase- 
nose Coil., Oxford ; Called to Bar., Middle 
Temple, 1888; Govt. Adv. and Leg. Rem. 
to Punjab Govt., Puisne Judge. Ch. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1920 ; Chief Jndge, 1920- 
1922. Address: 1, Leeds Road, Rangoon. 

RODGER, Alexander, O.B.E.,, (1919); Ins¬ 
pector General of Forests to the Government 
of India, b. 11, Aug. 1875. Education ; Blair- 
lodge and Coopers Hill, I.F.S. in Burma and 
India, Joined in Burma 1898 ; served under 
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Munitions Board, 1910*1920; in charge of 
Burma Exhibit at Wembley, 1922-24; Ins¬ 
pector-General of Forests, 1920 : Publications : 
Hand-book of Forest Products of Burma ; 
List of Trees, Shrubs etc., in Burma ; many 
other forest pamphlets and papers. Address : 
Dehra Dun, U. P. 

ROGERS, Philip Graham, B. A. (Oxon)., C.I.E. 
(1924), I.C.S., Offg. Director-General since 1928 
b. April 3, 1877. m. Eiren Scott O’Connor. 
Eduo : Christ’s Hospital Keble College, 
Oxford. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
December 1901 and served as Assistant, 
Joint and District Magistrate and Collector. 
Personal Assistant to Ch. Commissioner of 
Assam, 1904 ; Private Secretary to Lieut.- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 190"); 
joined Post Office, 1909 ; Postmaster-General, 
Bombay, 1922-27. Dy. Director-General. 
1927. Offg. Director-General 1928: Address 
Simla. 

ROUSE, Sir Alexander Macdonald, Kt. 1930. 
C.I.E.,F.C.H., Chief Engineer, Delhi, b. 14 Sep. 
1878. m. Jean Lois Jameson, March 1912 ; 
two 8. Educ.: St. Paul’s Sch.; R.I.E.C. 
Cooper’s Hill. Address: Delhi. 

ROW, Dewan Bahadur Conjeeveram Kri- 
shna-swami, Vakil, High Court, Madras, b. 
Aug. 12, 1867. Educ.: Presy. Coll., Madras, 
m. a gr. d. of the late Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Row, K.C.8.I., Vakil, Madras 
High Court, 1889. Joined Provincial Judicial 
Service, 1894 ; Rao Bahadur in 1011; gave 
evidence before the Public Services Com¬ 
mission, 1913; M.L.A. (nominated); acted 
as Judge, High Court, Madras, 1921; retired 
as District Judge in 1922, rejoined the B ir; 
made Dewan Bahadur, 1922 ; apppared 
in the High Court at Madras in 1923 in the 
Succession Case relating to the Tanjore 
Palace Estate for the Senior Prince of 
Tanjore. Address : Masthu Baug, St. George’s 
Cathedral Road, Madras. 

ROW, Diwan Bahadur Raohunatha Row 
RAMACHANDRA, C.S.I., b. 27 September 
1871. Educ.: Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras, Statutory Civil Sendee, 
1890-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service ; Collector; Registrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies; Secretary to Govt, of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Address: Madras. 

ROY, Rt. Rev. Augustin, Bishop of Coimba¬ 
tore since 1904. b. France, 1863. Addres :: 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 

ROY, Sir Ganendra Prosad, Kt. (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers ; b. 6 Feb. 1372 m. Mertha, 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ: Cooper’s 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1894; Superinten¬ 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907 ; Direc¬ 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1916 and Post¬ 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on 1st Feb. 
1920 ; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13th April 1922; Post¬ 
master-General, Bengal and Assam from 
1st December 1922 to 25th April 1923; 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
1923 to 29th Feb. 1924; Ch. Engineer, Tele¬ 


graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug. 1925; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925-27. Address: Simla. 

ROY, SURENDRA NATH, SASTRA VAOHASPaTI, 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder, b . April 
1802. Educ.: St. Xavier’s College; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1883; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 ; elected Vice-Chair¬ 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill Municipality in Bengal) in 1897; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900; Commissioner, Cal¬ 
cutta Corporation from 1895-1900: Member, 
Dlst. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1910- 
1922; elected Member. Bengal Legis. 
Council in January 1913 and elected to Coun¬ 
cil at subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council in Feb. 1921; acted as Presldt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922 ; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919; elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1913-1929 ; was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years; was elected representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Council to the Indian 
Institute of Science ; nominated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench¬ 
ment Committee presided over by Sir Alex¬ 
ander Muddiman ; served as Deputy Presi¬ 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council; is Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders’ Association ; member 
of the Indian Association ; was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conference 
held at Burdwan. Publications ; (1) '• A 
History of the Native States of India”: 
Local Self-Government in Bengal; Financial 
Condition of Bengal; “ Suggestions for the 
solution of tho present Economic problem,” 
etc. Address : Behala, Calcutta. 

RUNCHOBELAL. SIR CHINUBHAl MADHOW- 
j.al, Second Baronet, or. 1913. b. 18 
April 1900. £. of 1st Baronet and 

Sulochana, d. of Chunilal Khushalrai. S. 
father, 1910. m. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumati, d . of Javerlal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy). Heir : None. Address : *' Shan- 
tikunj ”, Shahibag, Ahmedabad, Bombay. 

ItUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS, LAURENCE FRE¬ 
DERIC, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.E., 
1920. C.B.E. (1923), Foreign Member, Pati¬ 
ala Cabinet, b. 10 July 1891. m. 1923, Freda e. 
d. of Frederick Chance, one s . one a. Educ. : 
University College, Oxford; Private Study in 
Paris, Venice, Rome. Lecturer at Trinity 
College, Oxford, 1912 ;travelled Canada and 
U.S.A. 1913: Fellow of All Souls, 19L4; attach¬ 
ed General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1915-1919: on 
special daty with the Government of India, 
1918-1921 in India, England and America: 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-22: Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
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fere nee, 1923: Director of Public Informa¬ 
tion, Government of Indin, to end of 1025. 
Political Secretary to Representative of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
and Substitution Delegate to the Assembly. 
Publicatifn>8 : History of the Abb»\v of St. 
Albans: Four Lectmes on the Handling of 
Historical Material; Students' Supplement to 
the Ain^Akbari; A Sixteenth Century Em¬ 
pire Builder: India under Company and 
Crown : India in 1917-18; India in 1919: India 
in 1920: India in 1921-22 : India in 1922-23: 
23-24: 1924-25 ; General Editor, “India of To¬ 
day ” and India's Parliament, Volumes 
1,2,3, seq. Address: Patiala. 

SABNIS, Rao Bahadur Sir Raqhunathrao 
V. KT. (1925), B.A., C.I.E. b. 1 April 1857. 
Educ.: Rajaram H.S., Kolhapur; Elphinstone 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held offices 
of Huzur Chitnis and Ch. Rov. Officer, 
Kolhapur; Dlwan, Kolhapur State, 1898- 
1925, retired (1926.) Fellow of Royal Soc., of 
Arts, Asiatic Soc., Bombay Br.; President 
of the Ilakha Panohayat (District Local 
Board), Kolhapur. Address : Shahupuri, Kol¬ 
hapur. 

SACHIN, Major His Highness Nawab Sidi 
Tbrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan Mubariz- 
ud Daula Nusrat Jung Bahadur Nawab 
op, A.D.C. b. 1886, and succeeded as 
an infant in following year. Installed May 
1907; Hon. Captain, 1909; Major, 1921. 
State has area of 49 sq. miles and popula¬ 
tion of 60,000. Salute of 9 guns, personal 
2 guns extra. Educ: Rajkumar Coll., Rajkote; 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer; Imp. Cadet Corps. Served 
G.E.A. in 1914-15. Address : Sachin, Surat 

SADIQ HASAN, S., B.A., Bar-at-Law, Mem¬ 
ber, Legis. Assembly, 1924-26; President of 
Messrs. K. B. Shaikh Guiam Hussun & Co., 
Carpet Manufacturers. 6. 1888. Educ: \ 

Amritsar, Lahore and London. President, | 
Moslem League, Amritsar; President, Anju- ! 
man Islamia, Amritsar; Municipal Commis- I 
sioner ; takes active interest in Moslem educa- | 
tion and political movements; President, ! 
Punjab and N. W. F. Province Post Office 
and R. M. S. Association, 1924-25 ; Presided 
over All-India Moslem Kashmiri Conference, 
1928; Chairman, Board of Directors, Muslim 
Bank, Lahore. Address : Amritsar. 

SAGAR, Lala Moti, Rai Bahadur, B.A., 
LL.B., Rai Bahadur (1922); Advocate, 
High Court of Judicature at Lahore, b. 23 
Nov. 1873. Educ: Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. Passed LL.B. in 1896. Began to 
practise as a pleader at Delhi in 1897, where 
he soon acquired a lucrative practice. Shift¬ 
ed to Lahore in the Chief Court in 1915, 
officiated as a Judge of the High Court in 
1921 for 4 months; was appointed an addi¬ 
tional Judge of the High Court in 1922; made 
an Advocate in August 1921; resigned 
Judgeship and reverted to the Bar in Octo- ! 
ber 1924; was elected President, High 
Court Bar Association in 1921 and again in 
1927 and continues to act as such up to the 
present time; appointed Honorary Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor of the Delhi University in May 1926 ; 
has been a Fellow of the Punjab University 
for several years, having been elected by the 


registered graduates. Was granted Hon. 
degree of LL.D. by the Delhi University in 
1928; was appointed Vice-Chancellor* Delhi 
Unlv, for a further period of two years in 
May 1928. Address: Advocate, Lahore. 

SAG RADA, Rt. Rev. Emmanuel; Vicar Ados- 
fcolio of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina since 1909. b . Lodi, 1860. Address : 
Toungoo, Burma. 

SAIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, KHAN BAHADUR, 
M.L.C., Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
(Berar). b. 1864. Educ.: St. Francis de Sale’s, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner’s Office, 
Hoshangabad; Extra AsBtt. Commissioner; 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal; Per. Asstt to 
Commissioner of Berar In C. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in 0. P. Council, 
1 Address : Akola. 

SAILANA, His Highness Raja Sahib Bharat 
Dharma NtDin Dileep Singh Bahadur op. 
b. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Gadi, 14 July 
1919. m. first to the d. of H. H. the Ma¬ 
li arawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Raw&t of Meja in Udai¬ 
pur. Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, Salute 11 
guns. Address : Sailana, C. I. 

SAKLATVALA, NOWROJI BAPUJI,C.I.E.(1923) 

J. P., Director, Tata Sons, Ltd. b . 10 
Sept. 1875, m. Goolbai, d. of Mr. Hormasjl S. 
Batlivala. Educ.: at St. Xavier’s College. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners* Association, 
1916 ; Employers’ Delegate from India to the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1921; Mem ber, Legislative Assembly; represent¬ 
ing Bombay Millowners* Association, 1922. 
Address : Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

SAKLATVALA, SORABJI DORABJI, B. A., 
Director Tata Sons Ltd., b, March 1879; 
m. Meherbai d. of late Major Divecha, I. M. 
S.; Educ. at St Xavier’s College ; Chairman, 
Bombay Milowners’ Association 1924 
Member, Advisory Board, Sydenham 
College of Commerce & Economics; Vice- 
President. Indian Central Cotton Committee ; 
Member, Advisory Board of the Council of 
Agricultural Research. Address ; Bombay 
House, Fort, Bombay. 

SALMOND, Sir William Geoffrey Hanson, 

K. C.B. (1926); K.C.M.G. (1919); C.M.G. 
(1919); C.B. (1918); D.S.O. (1917); Air 
Marshal, R.A.F., late It.A. Command¬ 
ing Royal Air Force in India, n. 19 Aug. 
1878. 8. of Major-General Sir W. Salmond 
m. 1910, Margaret e.d. of late William 
Carr of Dltchingliam Hall, Norfolk; one 
s. three d. Educ: Wellington College; Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Joined 
Royal Artillery, 1898; Staff Coll., Camberley, 
1911-12; served South African War, 1899- 
1902 (Queen’s Medal, seven clasps); China, 
1900 (medal); European War, 1914-18; 
G.S.O. 2, R.F.C.H.Q.; Commanded No. 1 
Squadron, R.F.C., 1914-16 ; 5th Wing, 1915-16; 
R.A.F. Middle East, 1916-21 (K.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.O., despatches, Orders of the Nile, 
and St. Saviour of Greece); Air Member for 
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Supply and Research Air Council, Air Minis¬ 
try, 1922-20. Address: Stirling Castle, 
Simla ; and 34 Hyde Park Gardens, 
London. 

ST. JOHN, LT.-COKWEl H18NRT Beattchakp. 
C.T.E., C.B.E., Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner, Baluchistan, b. 26 
Aug. 1874, m. Olive, d. of Colonel C. Herbert, 
C.S.I., 1907. Educ: Sandhurst. Ent. Army, 
1893. Address: Quetta. 

SAMALDAS, Lalubhai, see Lalubhai. 

SAMIULLAH KHAN. M., B.A., LL.B., M.L.A. 
High Court Pleader; President, Hallway 
Mail Service Association (Branch) Nagpur 
(1920). b. 1889. m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. 
Educ.: M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Worked on 
many war committees during the war; 
Secy., Prov. Khllafat Committee, C.P., 
1920-24; Secy., Anjuman High School, 
Nagpur (1923); Vice-Prcsdt., Nagpur Muni¬ 
cipal Committee 1921-28 ; one of the 
secretaries of the Silver Wedding Fund 
at its start; was Member, All-India Congress 
Committee and the Central Khilafat Commit¬ 
tee from 1921-28;non-co-opevated from practice 
from 1921-23; a member of Swaraj party. 
Member Legilative Assembly, 1924-20: Whip 
of the Swaraj Party in the Legislative 
Assembly, 1925, and a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Aniuman High 
School Institute since 1915. Hon. Secretary, 
District Bar Association, Nagpur since 1927. 
Address ; Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, C.F. 

SAMS, Hubert Arthur, C.I.E. (1919). Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, April 1927. 
b. i> May 1875. m. Millicent Helen Lang¬ 
ford. Educ.: St. Paul’s School and Peter- 
house, Cambridge, B.A., (1897). Entered 
I.C.8., 1898. Punjab Commission, 1899-1907 ; 
P.M.G., 1907 ; Director of Postal Sendees, 
M.E.F., 1917-19; Temp. Lt.-Col., R.E., 
Aug. 1917— May 1919. Three times 
mentioned in despatches. Postmaster-Ge¬ 
neral, Bombay Circle, 1920- 1 922 ; Offg. D.G., 
1922-23. 1924 and 1926. Director-General, 
April 1927 ; Delegate to Postal Congress of 
London 1926. Publiration: Post Office of 
India in the Great War. Address: Lloyds 
Bank, Simla. 

SAMTHAR, H. H. Maharaja Sir Bir Singh 
Deo, Maharaja of, K.C.I.E. b. 8 Nov. 
1865. S, 1896. Address : Samthar, Bundel- 
khand. 

8ANJANA, Shams-ul-Ulrica Dastur Darab 
Peshotan, B.A., J.P., Senior Head 

Priest of the Parsis, Bombay, b. 18 Novem¬ 
ber 1857. m. ShJrinbal Rustomji B. Badshah. 
Educ.: Elphlnstone High School, Proprie¬ 
tary 8chool, and EIphln9tone College, Hon. 
Fellow and Examine* In A vesta and Pablavl 
University of Bombay, since 1887; awarded 
Sir Jamsetji Fellowship, 1885: and Sir 
Jamsetjl Gold Medal, 1889; Principal, Sir 
Jamsetji Zarthostl Madressa since L899; 
Editor of *• Pahiavi Vendldad,” “Nirangistan” 
and " Mamo-i-KheradEditor and Trans¬ 
lator of “ Pahiavi Karname Ardashir,” and 
"P*tyav| Dlnkard,” of which Vol. 18 was 


published very recently. Has translated into 
English German works and papers by Geiger, 
Spegel and Windlschmann (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford). Has preached a number of religious, 
sermons and published many English and 
Gujarati essays and papers on Pars! history 
and religion and on **Tne Alleged Practice of 
Consanguinous Marriages in Ancient Iran; ” 
“ The Position of Zoroastrian Woman in 
Remote Antiquity and Dastur Tansar’s 
letters to the “ Court of Tabarlstan.” Early 
in 1926 European and Indian Scholars 
issued a Commemorative Volume in honour 
of the Dastur, entitled “ Indo—Iranian 
Studies.” In June 1927 on the occasion of 
the Fourth Centenary Jubilee, the Doctorate 
of Philosophy was conferred on the Dastur 
by the University of Marburg (Germany). 
Address: Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

SANKARANARAYANA A war, S., M.A., 

B.L., Advocate, Tinnevclly. b. 14 May 1896 
Educ : Presidency Coll., Madras, Law Colleges. 
Madras and Trivandrum. Graduated in Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922. m. Rukmani Ammal 
of Kodangudi, Tanj. Dist. (1920). Zamindar of 
Nayinaragaram, Tinnevelly District. Pro¬ 
prietor of Jvayatar Estate, Thmevelly Dist.; 
Winner of S.P.C.A. Gold Medal 1920. Special 
Lecturer, Elementary Teachers' Confce. at 
Tinnevelly, 1923. Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, first Tinnevelly Postmen’s Confce., 
1924. Witness, Tamil University Committee, 
1927 ; Author of several articles on Meta¬ 
physics. Law and Education, as ” Do Finite 
individuals have a substantive or an Adjecti¬ 
val Mode of Being,” “ Maintenance to a 
widow—Quantum and Style of Life,” " The 
Necessity for a Conscience Clause in Indian 
Educational Institutions,” etc. Has contri¬ 
buted much to public discussion on the 
Madras Univ. Act, Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act, and other enactments of 
the legislature. Address: Zamindar of Nay¬ 
inaragaram, Vannarpet, Tinnevelly. 

‘SANKARAN NAIR, SIR CHETTUB, Kt. cr., 
1912;C.T.E., 1904; B.A., B.L., Member.Council 
of State, (1925). b. 11 July 1857. Educ . : 
Madras Presidency College. High Court Vakil; 
Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
to the Govt, of Madras ; Advocate-Genera I; 
Judge, High Court, Madras; for many years a 
member of Madras Legis. Council; Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress at 
Amraoti: President of the Indian Social 
Conference at Madras; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras; 
Founder and for some time Editor, Madras 
Review and Madras Law Journal: Member 
of Governor-General's Executive Council 
In India, 1915-1919 ; Mem. of Connell of the 
Secretary of State for India, 1919-1921. 
Elected Member, Council of State, Novr. 1925. 
Chairman, Central Legislature Commitee 
with Simon Commission 1928. Publications: 
Contributed articles to English periodicals; 
author of " Gandhi and Anarchy.” Address : 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 

SANT, MAHARANA 8H&I JORAWARSINHJI, 
Raja of. 6.24 March 1881; 8 .1890. Address. 
Santrampur, Rewa Kantha, 
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8 A PRU, SIR Tej Bahadur, M.A., LL.D.,K.O.S.I. 
(1923). b. 8 Dec. 1875. Widower. Educ.: Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla¬ 
habad, 1800-1926 ; Member, U.P. Leg. Coun¬ 
cil, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg.Conn- 
cll, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough’s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1019; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selborne r s Committee 
in London, 1919; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917); Presdt., U.P. Poli¬ 
tical Confce., 1914; Presdt.,U.P. Social Confoo. 
(1913); Presdt., U.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Uuiv., 1910-1920; Mem¬ 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se¬ 
nate and Syndicate; Law Member of the 
Governor-General's Executive Council, re¬ 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con¬ 
ference In London (1923); presided over the 
All-India Liberal Federation, Poona (1923); 
Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924. Publications : has contributed frequently 
to the press on political, social and legal topics; 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal, 1904-1917. 
Address - 19. Albert Road, Allahabad. 
SARDAR GHOUS BAKSH KHAN RAISANI. 
Sm, K.C.I.E., premier Chief of Sarawans; 
Baluchistan. 

SARKAR, Sir Jadunath, Kx„ M.A. C.I.E., 
M. L. C. (Bengal), 1927 (English Gold 
Medal), Premchaud Roychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal). Hon. Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923); 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist Bom. 
Br. R.A.S.i Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity 1926-28 ; Indian Educational Service 
(ret.) 6. 10 December 1870. m. Kadambini 
Chaudhuri. Educ. Presidency Coll., Cal¬ 
cutta. Some time Uuiv. Professor of 
Modem Indian History, Hindu University 
of Benares (1917-19). Sir W. Meyer Lecturer 
(Madras University) 1928, Reader in 
Indian History, Patna University (1920- 
22). Publications : India of Aurangzeb 
Statistics, Topography and Roads (1901) : 
History of Aurangzib, 6 Vols.; Shivaji and 
His Times : Mughal Administration ; Studios 
in Mughal India; Anecdotes of Aurangzeb; 
Chaitanya: His Life and Teachings; Econo¬ 
mics of British India; India Through the, 
Ages Edited and continued W. Irvine’s 
Later Mughals , 2 Vols. Address : Auckland 
Road, Darjeeling. 

SARMA, Sir B. Narasimha, K.C.S.I. b. Jan. 
1867. Educ.: Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam. 
Rajamundry Coll, and Presy. Coll., Madras. 
Subsequently teacher, Professor, and at the 
Bar in Vizagapatam and Madras. Law 
Member of Governor-General’s Executive 
Council, 1920-25. President, Railway Rates 
Advisory Committee (1926). Address: Cal¬ 
cutta. 

SARMA, S. K., B.A., B.L., Pleader, b. 4 April 
1880. Educ : S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly. 
Founded the Wednesday Review in 1905 and 
Asstt. Editor till 1917. Asstt. Editor and lea¬ 
der writer Indu Prakash, Bombay, 1906-07 ; 
Witness, Royal Commission On Indian Cur¬ 
rency and Finance (1919) and Indian Taxa¬ 
tion Inquiry Committee (1924). Publica¬ 
tions : ‘ Monetary Problems”, “ A Note on 
the Rise of Prices in India”, ” The Ex¬ 
change Crisis ” and “ Towards Swaraj.” 
Address: Teppakulara, P. O. Trichinopoly. 


SARVADHIKARY, SIR DEVA PRASAD, KT., 
C.I.E., C.B.E.; M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), LL.D. 
(Aberdeen), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Suriratxta 
(NavadwltO, Vtdyaratn&kar (Dacca), Vliya 
Sudhakar (Bhattapmlli), Bangaratna (Benares), 
Jnan Slndhu (Purl) Advocate and Solicitor. 
Fellow, Calcutta University, Benares, Dacca 
University, and Delhi Universities; Dean, 
Faculty of Law and late Vice-Chan, and Dean, 
Faculty of Arts, Calcutta Univ.; late Mem. 
of Council of State, late member of Indian 
Legislative Assembly, and Bengal CoundLo*. 
1862. m. 1883, Nagendranandlni. 2 s. Nirmat 
(B.L.) and Nikhel (M.B.) and 3d Nalinl, 
Neliar and Niraja. Educ.: Ramsheshwar- 

E ore, Sanskrit College, Hare and Howrah 
chools: Presidency College, Calcutta. For 
several years Mem. of Mun. Corpn. of 
Calcutta; Mem.of Imp. Lib. Vice-President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club, W.M. Lodge Anchor 
and Hope. Trustee, Imp. Museum; Pres., 
various literary, social and philanthropic 
societies and President, Calcutta Licensing 
Board ; Calcutta Temperance Federlation, 
Anti-Smoking Society ” The Refuge”; Cacutta, 
University Corps Committee. Incorporated 
Society of Law; Vice-President,Indian Associa¬ 
tion and National Council of Education. 
Sahitya Parishad, Asiatic Society, and 
President Calcutta University Institute 
Late Mem. Lytton Com. (Lond.) and Paddisou 
Com. South Africa. Has travelled mush all 
over India, Europe and South Africa, Twice 
represented Calcutta Uuiv. at. the Congress of 
the Univ. of the Empire, held in England. 
Publications : ** Notes and Extracts,” 

” Three Months in Europe,” ** Prabash Patra,” 
Travels in South Africa. Address: Prasadpur. 
20, Suri Lane, Calcutta. Clubs, Calcutta and 
India. 

SASSOON. Sir (Ellioe) Victor, 3rd Baronet.M. 
L.A.cr. 1909. b. 30 Dec. 1881. s.ot 2nd Baronet 
and Leontine, d. of A. Levy; s . father 1924. 
Educ.: Harrow : Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Chairman, E. D. Sassoon & Oo, Ltd., etc, 
late Capl., R.A.F. Address : Bombay. 

SASTRI, sir Calamur Vberavavli kumara- 
SAMI, Kt. (1924).5. July 1870- E&tie. : Presy*. 
and Law Colls., Madras: B.A. (1890); B.L, 
(1893), Vakil, 1894, Judge, Small Causes 
Court, 1905-06; Judge, Madras City Court, 
1906-12 ; District and Sessions Judge, Gan- 
jam. 1912-14 ; Member of the Rowlatt Com¬ 
mittee, 1918; Chairman, Labour Committee, 
1920 ; Judge, Madras High Court., 1914; 
Member, Criminal Procedure Code Committee, 
1917; Offg. Chief Justice, Madras High Court, 
July 1926. to May 1926 Address : Kalamur 
House. Madras N. E. 

SASTRI, The Rt. Ho*. V. S. Srixivasa, 
P.C 1921. b. Sept. 22, 1869. Educ. : at 
Ku»h akonam. Started life as a School¬ 
master : joined the Servants of India Sooiety 
In 1007; succeeded the late Mr. G. K. Go- 
khale In its Presidentship in 1915 ; Member, 
Madras Legls. Council, 1913-10; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legls. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour tn India in 1918 ; 
Member, Southborough Committee; gave evi¬ 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1019; served on In¬ 
dian Railway Committee; represented India 
at Imperial Peace Confce., 1921, and at the 
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meeting of the League of Nation* at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce. on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year. 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921; 
undertook a tour Lu the Dominions as the re* 
preservative of Government of India, 1922 ; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921. 
High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa 1926-29. Address : Servants of 
India Society, Bombay or Poona. 
SAUNDERS, Colonel Maoan, D.8.O., Offg.- 
Director, Military Operations, Army He*d- 

3 uarters, India, b . 9 Nov. 1881. m . Marjory. 

.of Francis Bacon. Educ.: Malvern College ; 
R.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Array, 1907; 
Capt., 1912; Major, 1918; Bt.-Lieut.-Col., 
1919; Col. 1923, in India till 1914. except for 
a year in Russia; Staff Capt.,2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoli, 
1915, from 1st landiug to evacuation; G.S.O. 
3 in Egypt to March 1916; Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; Opera¬ 
tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18; G.S.O. 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen. 
Dunsterville's Mission through N. W Persia, 
to the Caucasus. 1918; G.S.O. I, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.S.O 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.); P.S.C. Camberley, 1920 ; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 ; 
D.D.M.I., Army Headquarters 1924-29. 
Address : General Staff, Army Headquarters 
(India), 8imla. 

SAWANTWADI, His Highness Captain Khem 
8awant v. alias Bapusahbb Bhonslb, Raje 
Bahadur Sardesai oAheb of. b. Aug. 20th 
1897. m. Princess Shri Lakshmi Devi of 
Baroda. Educ.: Malvern College, England. 
Served in the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct. 1917 to March 1919 ; attached as 
Hon. Officer to 116th Mahrattas. Ad¬ 
dress : Sawantwadi. 

SCHUSTER, The Hon’ble sir George 
Ernest K.C.M.G., (1926) C.B.E., M.C., 

Finance Member, Government of India. 
b. 1881. m. 1908 Hon. Gwendolen, 
d. of Lord Parker of Waddington; two s. 
Educated Charterhouse (Scholar); New 
College, Oxford (Classical Exhibitioner), 
1st Class in Greats, 1903, Bar-at-Law, 1905 ; 
partner in Schuster Son <fe Co.; and Director 
of numerous companies, 1906-1914; served 
European War 1914-18, with Q. O. Oxford¬ 
shire Hussars and on staff in France ; North 
Russia 1919; A.A.; and Q.M.G. Murmansk 
(despatches four times, M.C., C.B.E., Order of 
St. Vladimir); travelled Central Europe to 
report on economic conditions for A>nglo- 
Danubian Association, Ltd. 1920; Chief 
Assistant to Organiser of International 
Credits under League of Nations, 1921; 
Member of Advisory Committee to 
Treasury under Trade Facilities Act; Financial 
Secretary, Sudan Government, 1922-27 ; 
Chairman of Advisory Committee to Colo¬ 
nial Secretary on East African Loans; 
Economic and Financial Adviser, Colonial 
Office, 1927-28. Member of East African 
Commission, 1927-28. Address: Govern¬ 
ment of India, Delhi or Simla. 


SCOTT, Gavin, M.A., C.I.E. (1922), I.C.S., 
Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Rangoon, b . 10 Aug. 1876, m . Eileen Marie 
Nolan. Educ.: Glasgow University. Joined 
I.O.S., 1899 : posted to Burma, 20 Dec., 1899. 
Address : Kilmanie, 21, Mount Pleasant Road 
Kokine, Rangoon. 

SEAL, Sir Brajendranath, Kt., M.A., Ph. 
D.,D.Sc., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer¬ 
sity, George V., Prof, of Mental and Moral 
Science, Calcutta Univ., 1914-1920. Extra 
Member of Council, Mysore Government, 1925- 
26. b. 3 Septem. 1864. Educ.: Gen. Assem¬ 
bly’s Institution, Calcutta University: Del., 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899; opened 
discussion at 1st Univ. Races Congress, Lon¬ 
don, 1921; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Reg., 1905 ; 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Commi f ‘ce, 1922-23 : Author of New Essays 
In Criticism, Memoir on Co-efficients of Num¬ 
bers; Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Christianity; Race Origins, etc. Address : 
Mysore, S. India. 

SELL, Rev. Canon E., B.D. (Lambeth), 
D. D. (Edin.); Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 
Medallist, b. 1839; Educ.: C.M.S. Coll*; 
London. Arr. in India, 1805; Numerous 
publications on the history of Islam and on 
Old Testament Literature. Address : Vepery, 
Madras. 

SEN, Jitendranath, M.A.; Calcutta Univ- 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. Sc., City Coll., since 1903: 
b . 1875. m. 1899. Educ: Hindu Sch.; Presi¬ 
dency Coil.; City Coll, and Sc. Assoc.,Calcutta, 
Publications : Elementary Wa\>> Theory of 
Light and other small books. Address : 

l , Muddun Mohun Sen’s Street, Calcutta. 

SEN, Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta, B.A., B.L. 
M.L.A., General Manager, Estate Nuzurgunj 
Purnea City, and Advocate b. 8 March 1868 

m. Mrs. Sen. Educ.: Dacca College. En¬ 
tered Bar in 1894; was Govt. Pleader up to 
1912 ; nominated member, Behar and Orissa 
Leg. Council in 1914; renominated in 1916, 
Elected Member, Legis. Assembly in 1921; 
acted for 0 months as member* Special Tri¬ 
bunal during Arrah-Gaya Bakr-i-d disturbanc¬ 
es ; was Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality 
for 7 years; Vice-Chairman, Purnea Dist. 
Board, for 12 years up to 1921 when elected 
Chairman, Purnea District Board. Again 
Re-elected as Chairman, Dlst. Board, Purnea 
in 1924. and again re-elected as Chairman, 
District Board, Purnea In 1927. Address: 
Sen Villa, Purnea (Bihar.) 

SETALVAD, SIR CuiMANLAL HARILAL, K.C.I.E- 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay, 
b. July 1866. m. Hrlshnagavrl, d. of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Educ. : Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate High Court; Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923; and Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 
1917-1929, Address ; Setalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 
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8ETALVAD, Rao Bahadur Chunilal Hari- 
IAL, C.T.E., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address : 
Bombay. 

SETH, Rai Bahadur Kunwar Bis- 

heshwar Dayal, B.Sc., M.L.C., F.C.S. 
(London), M.R.A.S. (London), Taluqdar 
of Muizuddinpur. Educ. - at Canning 
College Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U. P.; Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University ; President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Biswan; 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars * School, Lucknow; Trustee of 
Raja Raghubar Dayal High school, Sitapur; 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U. p.; 
Member of U. P. Cattle-breeding Committee ; 
Member of the Court of Wards Advisory 
Committee, Sitapur ; Member of the Executive 
Committee of British Indian Association of 
Oudh; Member of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council as one of the representatives 
of British Indian Association of Oudh, Member 
of U. P. Finance Committee, 1928-29, Member 
of U. P. Simon Committee. Hony. Special 
Magistrate. Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee in 1925. 
Address : Kotra, Biswan, Dist. Sitapur, Oudh. 

8ETHNA, The Hon. Sir Phirozb Cursetjee, 
Kt., B.A., J.P., O.B.E. (1918); Member, Council 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair¬ 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation; Trustee, 
City of Bombay Improvement Trust; Trustee, 
Bombay Port Trust. Address: Canada 
Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

SETURATNAM IYER, The HON. Mr. M.R., 
Minister for Development, Madras Govern¬ 
ment. b. 2nd January 1888. Educ : National 
High School and St. Joseph’s College, Trichi- 
nopoly. Was nominated President of the 
Taluk Board, Karur; was elected President 
of the Taluka Board, Kulitalai, elected 
President of the Trichinopoly Dist. Board ; 
elected President of the Trichinopoly District 
Educational Council, Assistant Secretary 
of the Trichinopoly National College and Hon. 
Assistant Registrar, (Jo-operative Societies, 
Trichinopoly Dist; elected member of the 
Madras Legistlative Council from 1921. 
Address : Boa Bab, Eldams Road, Tcynam- 
pet, Madras. 

SHADI LAL, SIR, M.A. (Punjab), 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.O.L. Hon. (Oxford) 
1899; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 
1896 ; Arden Law Scholar (GrAy’s Inn.) 
L899; Honoursman of Council of Legal 
Eduoation, 1899; Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899; Chief Justice, 
High Court, Lahore, b. May 1874. Educ.: 
at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
Practised at the Bar 1899-1913 ; Offg. 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1913 and 1914 . 
Permanent Judge* 1917 ; Judge, High Court; 
Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May 1920, 
Elected by Punjab Univ.. to the Leg. Council 
in 1010 and 1913. Fellow and Syndic, 
Punjab University. Publications : Lectures 
on Private International Law, Commentaries 


on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. Address : 
Lahore. 

SHAFI, Mian Sir Muhammad, Khan 
Bahadur. K.C.S.I. (1922): C.T.E. (1916); 
D. Litt (Aligarh); LL.D. (Delhi); Presdt., 
All-India and Punjab National Liberal 
Leagues, Punjab Provincial Muslim League, 
Anjuman-i-Raiyani-i-Hind and Cosmopolitan 
Club, Lahore; Pro-Chancellor, Delhi Uni¬ 
versity, 1922-1925; President, Anjuman-i- 
Hinnayat-i-Islam, Lahore; Legal Adviser, 
Bhawalnur and Khairpur States, b. 10 March 
1869 . Educ : Govt. Coliege and Forman Chris¬ 
tian College, Lahore. Scholar and Barrister, 
Middle Temple; President All India Urdu 
Confce., 1911; President IsUmia College, Com¬ 
mittee 1907-19 ; President, All-India Muslim 
League, 1913; Member, Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh; President, All-India 
Mahomedan Educational Conference, 1916; 
President, High Court Bar Association, 
1917-1919; President, Punjab Prov. Bar 
Confce., 1919; Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council and Imperial Legislative Council 
from 1909-1919; Education Member, 
Government of India, 1919-22. Vice-President 
of the Executive Council and Law Member, 
Govt, of India (1922-24), President, Indian 
Soldiers* Board 1924 and Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, 1926. Publications: 
“Punjab Tenancy Act with notes,” “Provincial 
Small Cause Courts Act with notes” and “Law 
of Compensation for Improvements in British 
India”. Address : “ Iqbal Manzil," Mozang 
Road, Lahore. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN The Hon’ble Khan Baha¬ 
dur, Sir Chaudhri, Kt. (1930) B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, High Court, President, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder and Proprietor, 
“Indian Cases,” and “ Criminal Law Journal” 
Member, Leclslative Assembly for 3 years; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla¬ 
tive Council,Re-elected President, Punjab Legi¬ 
slative Council in January 1927. Educ: Govern¬ 
ment Coll: and Law Coll., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com¬ 
mittee in 1912; President of the Corpora¬ 
tion In 1922, Elected member, Punjab Leg. 
Council.; re-elected President, Lahore Munici¬ 
pal Committee, 1924. Publications : The Cri¬ 
minal Law Journal of India: Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems. Address: “A 
Mumtaz”, 3, Durand Road, Lahore* 

SHAHANT, Sahibsing Chandasing, MJL, 
Retired Principal, D. J. Sind College, Karachi, 
Zamindar Jamrao, and Ex-Member, Legis¬ 
lative Assembly b. 1867. m. Rijhl Tejumal 
Mansukhan, Educ. : Bombay and Poona. Pro¬ 
fessor, Wilson College, Bombay, 1892-96: 
Prof. D. J., Sind Coll. Karachi, since 1896- 
1916 ; Principal, D. J. Sind College, 1916-28 ; 
Member Legislative Assembly, 1021-23: 
President, Sind Social Conference, Larkana; 
President, Sind Political Conference, 1925; 
President, Amil Panchayat, Karachi, 1927- 
29 -.President Sind Hindu Association, 1925-29. 
President, Sind Hindu Zemindar’s Sabha* 
1927 ; Fellow of the University of Bombay’ 
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1919-29; Member of the Board of Studies in 
English, 1924-29; Chairman Board of Studies 
in Sindhi, 1926-L929. Publications: Uniar- 
Khayyam: Shah-jo-Rasalo: Sind Grasses, 
Compromise, Bila-Khokhar, Taranjo-Abhias, 
Sain-jo-Sawario. etc. Address : Shahani Bldg, 
llambagh. 

SHAH MOHAMMAD ZUBAIR, Barrister-at 
Law. b. 1888. m .d. of Shah Mohammad Ayub 
of Monghyr. Educ : Middle Temple. Practised 
as barrister at Patna 1912*13; at Monghyr, 
1914-1920. Non-cooperated and gave up 
practice in 1920. Presided over Annual 
session of Bihar Provincial Confce. in 1925 
at Purulia; elected President, Bihar Provincial 
Congress Committee in 1925 and again in 
1926 ; elected to Council of State in November 
1925. Resumed practice in Oct. 1927, Elected 
Chairman, Dstrict Board in 1924 and 1927. 
A ddress • Port, Monghyr. 

SHAHPURA, Rajadhiraja Sir Nahar Singh, 
K.O.l.E. b. 7 Nov. 1855. S. Shahpura Gaddi 
by right of Inheritance, 1870. Address : 
Bhahpura, Rajputana. 

SRAKESPEAR, ALEXANDER Blake, C.I.E., 
Merchant; partner in firm of Begg, Sutherland 
A Co. 6. 1873. Educ. : Berkhampstead 
Was Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
1005-12. Address : Cawnpore. 

SHAMSHER SINGH, Sir Sardar, Sardar 
Bahadur, K.0J.E., OLE.; Ch. Min., Jlnd 
State, b. 1860. Educ. : Jullundur and 

Hoshlarpnr H. 8. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar; Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1003. Address : 
Sangrur, Jind State. 

SUANKARSH AST RI, Narasinhshastri 

Pandit Jotirmartand, Astronomer, Astro¬ 
loger and Landlord, b. 19 Dec. 1884. m. Anna 
Purnabai, d. of Vedamurti Chendramadixit 
of Laxmeshwar Miraj Senior. Educ.: Hosaritti, 
Taluka Haveri, Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti 
Punchang”; Publisher of the annual general 
predictions; Publications: Annual Indian 
Calendar; Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology); Kalachandrlka in 
Sanskrit Sanhita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi; 
Dalvanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology); G riha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit (\ 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard¬ 
ing the administrations of H. E. Lord Irwin, 
Viceroy of India and of H. E. Sir Frederick 
Sykes, Governor of Bombay, and Life of 
Pant Bale-Kundri Maharaj of Belgaum. 
Address : Haveri, Taluka Haveri, Dharwar 
Hist. 

SHARPE, WILLIAM Rutton Searle, j. p., 
M. Inst. T., Deputy Chairman, Bombay Port 
Trust. b. 11 Dec. 1880. m. Kate, third d of the 
late T. H. Marsh; 1 d. Educ, City of London 
School and Neuveville Academy, Switzerland, 
Accountant and Branch Manager, Grindlay 
A Co., Ltd., 1902-1913; joined Bomb*# Port 
Trust, Dec. 1913; Chief Accountant, acting 
and s. p. t. 1914-18; Secretary 1918-1923; 
Deputy Chairman, 1923, Late Captain, 
Bombay Battalion 7.D.F.; Chairraa§ St, 


George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 
Address : C/o Grindlay & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

8HASTRI, Prabhu DUTT, Ph.D. (Kiel), B. Sc. 
Litt. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Punjab); Vidyasagar (Calcutta); Shastra- 
Vachaspati (Nadia) ; I.E.S.; Sen. Prof, of 
Mental and Moral Phi), in Presidency Coll., 
Calcutta, 1912-1926; offg. Principal, Hooghly 
Govt. College, 1927. b. 20 June 1885. Educ. : 
Universities of Lahorf, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4th Int. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Boloema, 1911; 
Head of Dept, of Philosophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. Lect. In Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15; invited to lecture in Universities of 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913-14. Visited 
the U. S. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hor- 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Publications ; 
Several works and articles on philosophical 
educational, literary, religious and soda 
subjects. Address : Hooghly College, Chinsura 
or Bharati-Bhawan, 3, Multan Road, Lahore. 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, Amir, Dewan, Juna- 

5 adh State b. 18th October 1901; First Class 
.mir of the Junagadh State, holding a here¬ 
ditary Jagir. Educ: at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer; visited England in 1913-14 with 
His Highness the Nawab Saheb. Entered 
Junagadh State Service in 1920 as Military 
Secretary to His Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
and subsequently was appointed Private 
Secretary to His Highness, and then Huzur 
Secretary; was appointed Dewan in 1924. 
Address: Sardarbag, Junagadh, Kathiawar. 

SHEPPARD, Samuel Townsend, Editor of 
The Times of India since 1923. b. 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Educ.: Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford, m. 1921, Anne, d. of the 
late J. H. Carpenter. Joined the staff of The 
Times (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Times of India, 
1907-1923. Temporary Capt. in the Army, 
1917-18; employed on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade. Corresponding Member, Indian 
Historical Records Commission. Publica¬ 
tions: Contributed to The Times History 
of the War in South Africa. ** The Byculla 
Club: a history”, M Bombay Place-names 
and Street-names**. ** A History of the Bom¬ 
bay Volunteer Rifles.” Address: The Times 
of India, Bombay. 

SHIB Shekhareswar Rat, The Hon. Kumar, 
B.A., M.L.C., Minister, Government of Ben¬ 
gal. b. 4th December 1887. m. to Annapurna 
Devi, d. of Rai S. N. Maiumdar Bahadur of 
Bhagalpur. Educ: Central Hindu College, 
Benares and graduated from the University 
of Allahabad. Js the eldest s. of Raja Sasi 
Shekhareswar Ray Bahadur of Tahlrpur, 
Bengal. Elected member of Rajshahi District 
Board (1915); elected member, Bengal 
Legis. Council 1916 by the Landholders of 
Rajshahi Division; re-elected to Council by 
the same body in 1920, 1923 and 1929. Ap¬ 
pointing senior Chairman of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1924 and became its 
first elected President in 1925. Has served 
on numerous official Committees and has been 
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vice-President of the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion, and President, Bengal Hindu Conference. 
Appointed Minister, Government of Bengal 
1929. Addrex #: 1\ O. Xahirpur, District 
Jtajshahi. 

SHIRRAS, George Findlay, M.A., Prin¬ 
cipal, Gujarat College, b , Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885. m. 1911, Amy Zara, o.d. of 
late George McWatters, Madras, Civil Ser¬ 
vice; two s. Educ: Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen; University of Aber¬ 
deen; University Prizeman in Economics. 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-18; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty in office of D.P.I., Bengal, 
1913-14; Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914; Member, 
Government Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confce, 
London, on behalf of Govt, of India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920: on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920 ; attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1925. Hon. Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920 ; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches); 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921. Direc¬ 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the Univ. of 
Bombay, Publications: Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Currency 3rd Impression, 1920 ; 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver, 
1920; The Science of Public Finance, 1924; 
Taxable Capacity and the Burden of Taxation 
and Public Debt (1925); I he Future of Gold 
anJ Indian Currency Reform (Economic 
Journal, June 1927); A Central Bank for 
India, (Econ. Journal Dec. 1928 ; Gold and 
French Monetary Policy ; articles on Finance 
and Indian Trade, etc. Address : Gujarat 
College, Ahmed a bad. 

SHOUBRIDGE, HARRY OUVKR Baron, 
Associate Coopers Hill and M. Inst. C. E., 
Chartered Civil Engineer, Chief Engineer in 
Sind. b. 19 Oct. 1872. m. E. Z. Mould. Educ. ; 
Westminster School and R.I.E.C. Coopers 
Hill. Civil Engineer In the Bombay Public 
Works Department. Address : Grind lay and 
Co., London and Bombay. 

SHUTTLEWORTH, GRAHAM DENNISON, 
Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889. m. Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). Educ: 
St. Lawrence College Ramsgate and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Commissioned 
as 2nd Lieut, to 2nd Bn. York and Lancas¬ 
ter Regt. 1909; resigned in 1914 on joining 
Messrs. Croft <& Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay. Enlisted in Lahore Signal Company as 
Corpl. Despatch rider and proceeded to France, 


Aug. 1914 with 1st Indian Expeditionary 
Force. Granted King’s Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex Regt., January 1915 ; demobi¬ 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes. 
Address: “ Waverley”, Wilderness Road, Mala¬ 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

SIFTON, James David, C.S.I. (1920) 0.I.K; 
(1921), L.C.8,. Member of Governor's Executive 
Council (1927). Bihar and Orissa (1925), 5. 17 
April 1878. Educ: St. Paul’s School and 
Magdalen Coll., Oxford, m. HarrieteMay Shettle 
of Eye, Suffolk. Joined I.C.S., 1901. Served 
in Bengal to 1910. Transferred to Bihar and 
Orissa, Sec. to Govt, in Financial and Muni¬ 
cipal Dept. 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, Ran¬ 
chi, 1923, Chief Secretary to Govt, of Bihar 
and Orissa 1925-27. Address: Ranchi, Bihar 
and Orissa. 

SIKKIM, Maharaja of, H. h. Maharaja Sir 
Tashi Namgyal, K.C.I.E. (1923). b . 26 Oot. 
1893; ». of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam¬ 
gyal, K.C.I.E. of Sikkim, m. grand daughter 
of Lonchen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet). 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul's Sch., 
Darjeeling. Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 

SIMLA, Archbishop op, since 19U, Most Rut. 
Anselm, E. J. Kenealy. b. 1864. Entd, 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Priebt, 1887, 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex 
1899; Minister Provincial for England; 
1902 ; first Rector of the Franciscan College 
Cowley, Oxford. 1906; elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1907; Dettnltor-General, Rome, 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908, 
Visitator-General, Irish Province, 1910. Ad - 
dress : Archbishop's House, Simla E. 

SIMPSON, Trevor Claude, C.I.E., Kings' 
Police Medal (1916), C.I.E. (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal, b. 9th February 
1877. Educ : St. Paul’s School, London, W. 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Police by 
the Secretary of State after open competi¬ 
tive examination in London in Novr, 1896 ; 
Superintendent of Police, 1906; Inspector- 
General of Police, 1919 ; Inspector-General of 
Police, 1923. Address : 16. Harington Mansions, 
Calcutta. 

SINGH, Lt.-Col. Bawa JlWAN, C.I.E. (1918) 
I.M.S. (retd), b. 6 May 1863. Educ.; Govern¬ 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, London. 
Joinod l.M.S.,1891. Served in Military Dopart- 
m '»t to 1896; Civil Surgeon, Melktlla, 1896; 
Src etary, I.G. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Administration, Burma, 1897-1899; Supdt., 
Central Jail, Inseln, Burma, from 1899 to 1909; 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, 
Behar and Orissa, from 1912-1920 ; Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Departments, H. E. H. 
The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director, 
Medical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Govt., 1923-24. Address: 
Ranchi, Chota Nagpur. 

SINGH, Gaya Prasad, B.A., B.L., M.L.A. 
Pleader, Muzaftarpur. Educ.: Muzaffarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub-deputy magistrate 
and collector for A few years but resigned sub- 

* * 
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sequently; now practising as a pleader; was 
a member of the Muzzafarpur Municipal Board 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee; and of 
the Local Advisory Committee on Excise ; 
an elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
since 1924. One of the founder members of the 
Aero Club of India and Burma ; a member of 
the Governing Body of the Indian School of 
Mines, Dhanbad. Publication : "Pictorial 

Kashmir." Address : Mazaffarpur (Bihar). 

SINGH, Raja Surj Baksh, O.B.E. (1919), 
Taluqdar of Oudh. b. 15 Sept.1868. m.jgrand* 
daughter of Raja Gangaram Shah of Khairi- 
garh (Oudh). Educ.: at Sitapur and Lucknow. 
President, British Indian Assocn. of 
Taluqdars of Oudh. Member, first Leg. 
Assembly. Publication: " A Taluqdar of 

the Old School" by *'Hellodorus" and 
"Arbitration. Address: Kamlapur P. 
O., Sitapur Dist. (U.P.). 

SINGH, THE HOIf. 8 IRDAR SIR JOGENDRA, 
Kt. (1929) Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Kheri 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May O. 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ.; Presdt. of Sikh, Educl: Confce., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen, 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of East and, West; Publications: "Karala"; 
Nurjahan; Nasrin, Life of B. M. Malabari, 
Address : Aira Holme, Simla (East). 

SINGH, Kunwar Maharaj, M.A.(Oxford), Bar- 
at-Law. C.I.E. b. 17 May 1878, m. to Miss 
Maya Das, d. of the late Rai Bahadur Maya 
Das of Ferozpur (Punjab). Educ.: Harrow 
Ball. Coll., Oxford; Bar.-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902. Ent. U.P.C.S. as Dy. 
Coll., 1904; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of India. 
Dept, of Education, 1911; Mag. and Collr, 
of Hamirpur, U. P., 1917; Scry, to U.P., 
Govt., 1919: Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Dy. Commis¬ 
sioner, Bahralcli 1923 Commissioner,Allahabad, 
1927. Commissioner Benares, 1928; Allahabad, 
1929. Publications; Annual Report on Co-oper¬ 
ative Credit Societies in the U.P., 1908-1919 ; 
Reports on Indian Emigration to Mauritius 
and British Guiana and various contributions 
to the press. Address: The Manor, Simla. 

SINGH, SIR Rameshab, G.C.I.E., K.B.E 
D.Lltt.,Maharaiadhiraja of Darbhanga; Mem.. 
Exc. Council, Bihar and Orissa, (1912-1917), 
Mem. of Imp.Council, 1899-1900.6.16 Jau.1860, 
Twice married; two *. one d. 6. Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Lakshmeshw&r Singh, G.O.I.E., 
made hereditary Maharaja Bahadur, 1907, 
hereditary Maharaj adhiraja, 1920, Educ.: 
Queen's Coll., Benares and privately under 
the late Sir Chester Macnaghten, Principal, 
Rajkot College, privately ; Life-Press., 
Behar Landholders Assoc., Malthe! Mahasabha 
Bharat Dharma Mahamandal and also Pres., 
Hindu Univ. Soc. f Behar Panchayat Assoc.,etc 
▲ member of the Indian Police Commission 
and of Indian Famine Trust; Pres., Prince of 
Wales Reception Committee for Bengal, 
19Q5; Indian Industrial Conference, 1908 


Religious Convention held at Calcutta, 1910, 
And Allahabad. 1911; All-India Hindu Con¬ 
ference, April 1915, All-India Landholders 
Assocn. and Bengal Landholders' Assocn. 
Member, Council of State^ since 1920. Address : 
Darbhanga. 

8INGH, The Hon. Raja Sir Rampal, K.C.I.E., 
(1916); Member, Council of State; Taluqdar. 
b. 7 Aug. 1867. m. niece of Thakur Jagamoha 1 
Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estate in 
Gonda Dist. Educ.: at Rae BareilJi High School 
and M.A.O. College, Aligarh. President-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of All-India Social Con* 
ference in 1910; presided over 6th All-India 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918; elected 
President, British Indian Association of Oudh 
in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924, Was 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and Is 
Secretary of Kshattriya College, Lucknow; 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares; of the Board 
of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Corpora¬ 
tion, Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad 
Bank Publications Pamphlets entitled 
“Taluqdars and the British Indian Associa¬ 
tion " (1917) and “ Talukdars and the 
Amendment of Oudh Rent Law" (1921); and 
contributions to the press on social, political 
and religious topics. Address : Kurri Sudauli 
Raj, Dist. Rae Bareili, Oudh. 

SINH, BBohar Raghubir ; Zamindar and 
Jagirdar. Educ. Government College, Jub- 
bulpore. Hon. Magte., 2nd Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terms; has been elected Member Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly on behalf of C.P. Zamindars 
Title Beohar recognised by Government— 
hereditary distinction. Khas Anm Dar- 
bari of H. E. the Governor, C. P. exempted 
from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member of Communication 
Board, C.P. Publications: Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Sar. Address : J ubbulpore. 

SINHA, The Hon. Mr. Anugrah Narayan, 
M.A.B.L., Zemindar, July 3, 1889. Educ : 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High 
Court, Patna, as Vakil; appeared in the 
famous " Burma Case” of the Dumraon 
Raj as junior to Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Srinivasa 
Ayengar and the late Sir Ashutosh Mookherji, 
joined Non-Co-operation Movement 1921. 
at present Chairman of Gaya District Board 
and Member Council of State representing 
Bihar and Orissa; Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the All-India Untouchable 
Conference held at Patna in 1926. Publica¬ 
tions : Translated History of Ancient Magadh 
from Bengali into Hindi. Address : Villa 
Poiawan, P. O. Aurangabad, Dist. Gaya (Bihar 
and Orissa). 

SINHA, Bhupendra Narayana, The Hon. 
Raja Bahadur (1918), B.A. (Calcutta); 
Minister, Government of Bengal, and Zemin¬ 
dar. b. 15th Hov. 1888. m. first Rani Prem 
Kumari and on demise Rani Surya Kumarl. 
Educ: Presidency College, Calcutta. Member 
of the Dist. Board of Murshidabad for 12 

years; 1st Class Hon. Magto ; Vice-President, 
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British Indian Association; Vice-President, 
All-India Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum; President of the 
India Art School; Elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1920 ; elected as a co-opted member 
of the Boyal Statutory Commission ; Member 
of the Finance Committee; Member of the 
Public Committee; Member of the .Revenue 
Committee; Member of the E. B. Bail way 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt, of Bengal.Re-Elected to the Bengal 
Counci in 1929. Address: 54, Gariahat 
Boad, Ballygungc, P.O., Calcutta; or 
Nashipur Bajpbati, Nashipur P.O., Dist., 
Murshidabad, Bengal. 

SINHA, Kumar Ganganasd, M.A. (1921); 
M.L.A., Hon. Besearch Scholar of the Calcutta 
University,(1922-23); Proprietor, Srinagar Baj. 
b. 24 Sept. 1898. Educ.: at Monghyr Zilla 
School (1907-10); Purnea Zilla School, Presi¬ 
dency College (Calcutta);Government Sanskrit 
Coll., Calcutta; and Post-Graduate Depart¬ 
ment, Calcutta University. Elected to the 
Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1921; Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society in 
1924 and to the Fellowship of the Boyal 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manu¬ 
facture and commerce, etc., in 1923; a 
commissioner of the Purnea Municipality and 
a member of the Purnea District Board (192«- 
27 ; President of the Social and lteligious 
Department of the Malthii Sammelana; one 
of the founders of the Nationalist Party in 
the Legislative Assembly. Joined the Swa¬ 
rajya Party in the Assembly. (1925). Elected 
a Secretary of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly 1928; a member of the Boad 
Development Committee and its touring 
and drafting Sub-Committees 1927-28. 
President of the Purnea District Con¬ 
gress Committee. Since 1925: President 
of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Sabha, 1920-1928. President of the 
Bihar Provincial Kavi Sammelana (1920). 
President of the Bihar Provincial Board of 
the Hindusthani Sevadal (1929). Publica¬ 
tions : “ The Placo of Videha in the Ancient 
and the Mcdisoval India ” (read in the second 
Oriental Conference); “ A Note on the Jan- 
gala Dcsa”; and “Discovery of Bengali 
Dramas in Nepal” and “On some Maithili 
Dramas of the seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries” (published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal); “ Is Dha- 
mat religion Buddhism ? ” (read in the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras, 3 924) joint 
editor of the typical selections irom 
Maithili proposed to be published by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
“ Barhut Inscriptions” published by the 
Calcutta University in 1926 and author ot 
several works under preparation. Address : 
“Srinagar Darbar,” P.O. Srinagar, Dist. 
Purnea, (Bihar). 

SINHA, Thb Hon. Lala Sukhiur, Land¬ 
lord, Jagirdar. and Banker b. 5 Jan. 1868. 
Educ . Agra College. Member, U. P. Legislative 
Council from 1909-1920; Member, Council of 
State from 1920-26 when re-elected to the 
same Council from the four Northern Divis¬ 


ions of the Agra Province; Hon. Secry., 
U.P. Zamindar’s Association; President, 
Bishikul Asramand founder Ayurvedic College, 
Hardwar Member (1) Indian Central Cotton 
Committee (2) Board of Agriculture, U.P., 
(3) Member. Hardwar Improvement Com¬ 
mittee; (4) Patron, Edward High School, 
Muzaffarnagar Director of the Muzaff- 
arnagar Bank, Ltd., Ex-General Secretary. 
All-India Hindu Sabha and Ex-Honorary 
Secretary, Meerut College; Member, U.P. 
Cattle Breeding Committee. Publications: 
Translation of me “ Gita” and Yoga Patanj- 
ali” In Hindi. Address: ”Anandbhuwan,” 
Muzaffarnagar, U. P. 

SINHA, Narendra Prasanna, Major, I.M.S., 
retired; Consulting Physician ; Mem., Advi¬ 
sory Council, India Office, b. 30 Sept. 1858, 
Educ.: Calcutta; Univ. Coll., London. Ent. 
I.M.S.* 1880 ; retired 1905. 

SINHA, Sachchinda.na.nda, Barrister, First 
Indian Finance Member, Lx-Member, Execu¬ 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1921-1926 also President of Legislative Council 
1921-22. b . 10 Nov. 1871, m. the late Srimati 
Badhika, d. of the late Mr. Sewa Bam, of 
Lahore. Educ. : Patna College, and City 
College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893; Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; Allahabad High Court, 1896 ; 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded and 
edited The Hindustan Review , 18y9-1921; 
Twice Elected Member Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected its first Deputy President, Feb. 

3 921. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Badhika Institute in memory of 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall In Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classical and current works in English. 
Visited England in 1927 where he in writings 
and speeches made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Beforma as embodied 
in the system known as Diarchy. 
Besumod Editorship of the Hindustan Review 
in 1929. Publication: “The Partition of 
Bengal or the Separation of Behar.” 
Address: Patna, Behar. 

SIBMOOB, Lieot.-Col. h. h. Maharaja Sir 
Amar Prakash Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 
b. 26 Jan. 1888. m.rf. of the late His Excellency 
Maharaja Deb Sh&msher Jung, Bana Bahadur 
ex-Prime Minister of Nepal In 1910. Educ*: 
under European and Indian Private tutors. 
Address: Slrmoor, Nahan. 

SIBOHI, H. H. Maharajadhiraj, Maharao Sir 
sakup Bam Singh Bahadur. K.C.S.I. b. Sept. 
27, 1388. s. to the gadl, April 29, 1920. 
Address: Siroht, Rajputana. 

SJTAMAU, H. H. Sir Baja Bam Singh, Baja 
of, K.O.I.E. b. 1880; descended from Bathor 
House of Kachi Baroda. m. thrice. Educ.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy. Is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. S . by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address; 
Bamnivas Palace, Sit&mau, 0. I. 
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Sir Tinnevelly Nellaippa, B.A., b. 3at 
April; 1861. Educ.: Madras Christian 

College. Service under Government; Retired 
as Dy. Collector; President, Dlst. Board, 
Tinnevelly, 1920-1923. Minister of Develop¬ 
ment, Madras. 1923-26 Address: 77, North 
Car Street, Tinnevelly. 

SIVASWAMI AYYAR, SIR 1». S., K.O.8.I., 

1916; O.S.I. (1912); C.I.E. (1908). 
ltetd. Member, Executive Council, Madras. 
6 . 7 Feb. 1864. Educ. S. P. G. College, 
Tanjore; Government College, Kumba- 
konam; Presidency College, Madras; 
High Court Vakil, 1885; Asstt. Professor, 
Law College, Madras, 1893-99; Joint 
liditor, Madras Law Journal, 1893- 
1 907; first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla¬ 
tive Council, 1904-07 : Advocate-General, 

1907; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17; Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19, Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920; President 
of the second and ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 ; 
and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem¬ 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Publication : Indian Consti¬ 
tutional Problems (1928). Address: Sudharma 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

SKEEN, Lieut.-General Sir Andrew, K.C.B, 
(1925), K.C.I.E. (1920), C.M.G. (1916). 
Chief of the General Staff, India, b. 20 Jan. 
1873. Address: Army Headquarters, 

Delhi and Simla. 

SLOAN, TENANT, M.A., C.I.E. (1930) ; Secre¬ 
tary to Government, United Provinces, b. 9 
November 1884. m. Glady Hope. d. of R. 
Hope Robertson, Glasgow. Educ. : Glasgow 
Academy, Glasgow University, and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Joined Indian Civil Service, 
1909; served as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector, A ssistant Settlement Officer, Under 
Secretary to Government, Magistrate and 
Collector, Deputy Secretary and Secretary to 
Government iu United Provinces and also as 
(Juder Secretary and Deputy Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India 
Address : Dar-ul-Shafa, Lucknow. 

SMITIT, ARTHUR Kiuke, M.A. (Cambridge)* 
Solicitor to Government, Public Prosecutor* 
Master of the Bombay Hounds, b. 20th August 
1878. Educ. ; Charterhouse, Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Articled to Freshflclds Solicitors, 
London, and admitted a Solicitor in 1903 ; 
joined Little <fc Co., Bombay, In 1909. 
Address : Bombay. 

SMITH, sir Henry Moncrieff, Kt. (1923), 
C.I.E. (1920), Presidont, Council of State 
(Deo. 1924). 6,Dec. 28, 1873. Educ.: Blundell's 
School, Tiverton ; Sidney Sussex Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge, I.C.S., 1897. Assist. Commr. in U. P. 
Dlst. and Sessions Judge, 1908; Addl. Sec. 
to U. P. Govt., 1914; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of 
India, 1916; Joint Sec., 1919. Secretary, 
Council of State, 1921-23; Secy, to Govt: 


of India, Le«. Dept., and Secretary, J.eg. 
Assembly, 1921-24; Chairman, Indian Reu 
(Toss Society and St. John Ambulance Associa¬ 
tion (Indian Council) since 1924. Knight of 
Grace of St. John of Jerusalem; President, 
All-India Lawn Tennis Association. Address : 
Simla or Delhi. 

SMITH, Sydney David, B.A., C.I.E., Deputy 
Commissioner of Excise, Bombay Presidency. 
b. 11 Nov. 1873. m. to Agnes Mary Bainfylue 
Ellis nee Hartley, d. of Joseph Hartley of 
Leeds. Educ : Deccan College, Poona and 
Government Law College, Poona. Joined 
the Salt Department in 1895 asSuperintendent, 
Pritchard Salt Works. Thereafter was selected 
to be Customs Manager of the Kathiawar 
Customs Line when first opened in 1903; 
posted to Khandesh as Assistant Collector of 
Excise 1904-1907 ; First Grade Asstt. Coll, 
of Excise 1904-1916 ; on deputation to Madras 
Presidency in connection with Exciso Re¬ 
organisation 1916; Dy. Commissioner of 
Salt and Excise, Central Division 1918-24; 
Dy. Commissioner of Excise, Bombay Presi¬ 
dency 1st April 1924 to date ; attended the 
conference of Excise Ministers at Simla as a 
representative of the Bombay Government 
in September 1926. Address : The Dell, 
Nepean Road, Malabar Hill. 

SMITH, SIR Thomas Kt. (I92l), V. D. (1914), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1919), Managing Director, Muir Mills Co., 
Ltd., Cawnpore, b. 28 Aug. 1876. m. Elsie 
Maud. d. ol Sir Henry Ledgard in 1907; 2 a. 

1 d. Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab disorders, 1919. Presdt., Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921 ; 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1918-26; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1913-22; Com¬ 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-22. 
Representative of Employers in India at In¬ 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1925. 
Address : Westfield, Cawnpore., and Merle- 
wood, Virginia Water, Surrey. 

SOAMES, Geoffrey Ewart, B.A. (Oxford), 
C.I.E., (1927), I.C.S., Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Assam, b. 11 Jan. 1881. rn. 
Una Sweet (1915). Educ: Eastbourne Col¬ 
lege and Merton College, Oxford. Entered 
Indian Civil Service, began service in 1905 
in the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
assigned to the Province of Assam after the 
reconstitution of the Provinces. Address : 
Shillong, Assam, 

SOLA, The Rev. Marcial, S. J., Ph. D., M.A., 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, b. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo. U. S. A. in 1906. Educ. ; Vich, 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo. U. S. A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish' 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World's Fair 
held in St. Louis, U. S. A., in 1904. Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay,since 1922. Pub* 
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licationg: Author of “The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands. ** “ A 
Study of Seismic Waves”. Contributor to 
the monthly review “Razon y Fe” edited 
at Madrid. Author of “ A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic.” Address : St. Xavier’s 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SOLOMON, Capt. William Ewart Gladstone, 
Kaisar-l-Hind Medal (First Class); Associate, 
Royal British Colonial Society of Artists. 
Diroctor, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay ; 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum 
Bombay, b. Sea Point, Cape Town, 1880 s. 
of late Saul Solomon, M.L.A., m. 1906, 
Gwladys, d. of Rev. G. W. Cowper Smith, 
Tunbridge Wells ; one s Educ. : Bedford 
Grammar School University School, 
Hastings and abroad. Studied under Sir 
Arthur Cope, R. A., and J. Watson 
Nicol, and at the Royal Academy schools, Lon¬ 
don. Took tho highest prizes and medals for 
figure painting and Decorative painting. Took 
the Gold Medal and Travelling Scholarship for 
Historical Painting. Exhibited many pictures, 
and portraits at Royal Academy; appointed 
Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 
1919 ; founded the class of Mural Painting 
under H. E. Lord Lloyd’s direction, 1920; 
served in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and India, 
1914-1919. Publications: “Tho Charm of 
Indian Art,” “ The Bombay Revival of Indian 
Art,” “The Women of the Ajanta Caves,” etc. 
Address : School of Art Bungalow, Bombay. 

SORABJI, Cornelia: Kaisar-l-Hind Gold 1st 

class medal (1909). Bar 1st Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdalmishins, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904-to 1922, 
Educ.: Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London; 
Bachelor of Civil Law Examination, Oxford 
1892; Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn, 1923. 
Publications :—Sun Babies (1904): Between 
the Twilights (1908); Tho Purdanshin (1916); 
Sun-Babies (2nd Series Illustrated) 1920; 

“ Therefore ” (1924) contributions to the 
Nineteenth Century , Westminster Gazette, 
The Times and other newspapers and Maga¬ 
zines. Address: “ Bar Library, Calcutta. ” 

SPENCE, Sir Reginald Arthur, Kt., Man¬ 
aging Director, Phipson & Co., Ltd. b. March 
1 , 1880. Educ: Christ’s Hospital. Arrived in 
India Feb. 1001: formerly Lieut., Bombay ; 
Light Horse; Hon. Secretary, Bombay Na¬ 
tural History Society and Pechey Phipson 
Sanitarium, Nasik; Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Education Society; Vice-Presdt., Bombay B. 

P. Boy Scouts Association; Dist. Grand 
Master Masons. E. C., Bombay and Dist. 
Grand Mark Master, E. C., Bombay; was 
member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921- 
1923; Sheriff of Bombay, 1929 ; Editor, 
Journal of Bombay Natural History Society. 
Address : Byculla Club, Bombay. 

SRINIVASA IyENGER S. b. 11 Sept. 1874. 
Educ . Madura and Presidency College, 
Madras. Vakil (1898); Member of Madras 
Senate, 1912-16; President, Vakils’ Association 
of Madras ; President, Madras Social Reform l 
Association, 1916-20; Fellow of the Madras 
University; Member, All-India Congress 


I Committee; Member, Indian Legislative 

Assembly; Advocate-General, Madras, 1916- 

i 20; President, Indian National Congress, 

1926-27. Publications: A book on law 
reform (1909); Swaraj Constitution in 1927. 
Address : Mylaporc, Madras. 

3RINIVASA RAO, Rai Bahadur Patri Ven¬ 
kata, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil. Guntur, 
and Member, Legia. Assembly, b. 1877, 
m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Barn Ramauarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Educ.: Town High School and 
Noble College,Masullpatam,and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Bar In 1906. Vice-President, 
G untur Dist. Board, for 6 years; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee; Secretary of the 
First Dt. Congress Committee. Address: 
Guntur. 

STANDLEY, ALFRED William Evans, Associ¬ 
ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
of the Institution of Engineers (India); Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D., Bikaner 
State, b . 20 Nov. 1866. m. Una. d. of H. F. D. 
Bunington, I.C.8. (retd). Educ.: Royal 
Colleg i of Mauritius and then at Royal 
InU . * Engineering Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Join t d P. W. D. In U.P., Irrigation Branch, as 
Asstt. Engineer In 1891 ; Construction of 
Gangao Dam, Upper E. J. Canal in 1895; 
services lent to Benares Municipality In 1896 
as Resident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899; sorvicea 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed 
and constructed ; also originated thelnvesfciga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutlej Valley Project now 
under construction ; Sanitary Engr. to Govt., 
U.P.in 1008 and 1909. Promoted to Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. Publications: Papers on 
“ Subsoil Percolation’* and “Flood Absorp¬ 
tion of Reservoirs** in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. TI. 
Address: Bikaner, Rajputana. 

STANLEY, Lieut.-Colonel Right Hon. sir 
George Fredkrick, P.C. (1927) G.C.r.E. C.M. 
G., Governor of Madras (1929). b. 14 October. 
1872. m. 1903, Lady Beatrix Taylour, CJ.B.E, 
1920, y. d. of 3farqucss of Headforfc; 
one d. Educ : Wellington ; Woolwich. Entered 

R. H.A., 1893; Captain 1900; served 

S. Africa, 1899-1900 ; European War 1914-18 
(despatches, C.M.G.); Adjutant, Hon. Artillery 
Company, 1904-9; Controller of H. M.'s 
Household, 1919; Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, 1921-22; 31. P. (C-) Preston, 
1910-22; Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
Home Office, 1923-23; Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary, Ministry of Penisond, 1924-29. Address : 
Government House, 31adras. 

STEIN, STB AUttSL, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D. I.itt. 
(Hon. Oxon.), D. So. (Hon. Catnb.). D. O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corree- 
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pondant del’ Institut deFrance, Gold Meda¬ 
llist, E. Geogr.Soc.etc.;Indian Archaeological 
Survey, Officer on special duty. b. Budapest, 
26 Nov. 1862. EducA Budapest and Dresden ; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99. Principal, Oriental College 
and Eeuistrar, Punjab University; app. to 

l. E. 8. as Princ. of Calcutta Afadraseh, 1899. 
Inspector-General of Education, N. w. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archaeologi¬ 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Archaeological 
Survey, 1909; carried out geographical and 
archaeological explorations in C. Asia and 
Persia. 1913-16 ; on N. W. Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926-28; 
retired 1929. Publications: Kalhana’s Chro¬ 
nicle of the Kings of Kashmir : Sanskrit text, 
1822; trails., with commentary, 2 voIr.. 1900 ; 
Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1903-1921 ; An¬ 
cient Jihotan, 1908 (2 vols.); Ruins of Desert 
Cathay , 1912 (2 vols.); Ser India, 1921 (5 vols.); 
The Thousand Buddhas; Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols.); 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.); “ On Alexan¬ 
der's Track to the Indus”; and numerous- 
papers on Indian anti Central Asian Archae¬ 
ology and Geography. Address : Srinagar, 
E. 1. United Srevice Club, London. 

8TILL, Charles, C.I.F.; Indigo Planter, b, 
1849. Educ.: privately. Address: SathJ 
Factory, Chumparun. 

STOKES, Hopetoun Gabriel, C.I.E., B.a. 

m. Alice Henrietta, d . of the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Bart., Deer. 1922. 1st Member, 
Madras Board Of Revenue, 1925 ; I)y. Sec., 
Govt, of India, Home Dept., 1908-11; Fin. 
Dept., 191J 13; Fin. Mem., Imp. Delhi Com¬ 
mittee, 191b-15 ; Priv.Scc. to Govr.of Madras, 
1915. ; Pol. Ag. t Banganapally, Madras ; 
Secry. to Madrae Govt., Local and Municipal 
Dept., 1918-19; Administrative Adviser, 
Klagenfurt Plebiscite Commission, 1920; 
Member, Board of Revenue, Madras. 1921 ; 
Secry. to Madras Govt., Development Dept. 
1922; 3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1924. Educ.: Clifton ; Oriel Coll., 
Oxford, Ent. I.C.S., 1896. Address : c /o Blnny 
& Co., Madras. 

8TONEY, Edward Waller, C.I.E., M.E. 
M.I.C.E.; M.Inst.C.E.; late Ch. Eng. of 
Madras Ry. (retired), 1904; 4th s. of late T. G. 
Stoney, J.P., of Kyle Park and ArraDhill, Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland ; m. 1875 ; Scholar, Gold 
Medallist and M. E., Queen’s University, 
Ireland; Fellow, Madras University. Publi¬ 
cations : various engineering papers. Address : 
The Gables, Coonoor. 

STOW, Sir Alexander Montague, K.C.I.E. 
(1930), B.A., O.B.E., (1918); Finance Member, 
Government of the Punjab (1928). 
b. 13 December 1873. m. Violet, d. of the late 
Sir John Benton, K.C.I.E. Educ .; Harrow 
and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Entered 
Indian Civil Service 1896 and was 
successively Asstt. Commissioner, Deputy 
Commissioner; Settlement Officer, Jammu 
and Kashmir Stato; Commissioner, Rawal¬ 
pindi Division; Financial Commissioner; and 


Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 1926-28. Address : 
12, Abbott Road, Lahore. 

STRONG, The Hon. Lt.-Col. Henry Stuart, 
C.I.E. (1929); Ag. Agent to the Governor- 
General in Western India States. Appointed 
Asst. Political Agent and Assistant Resi¬ 
dent at Aden in 1902. Two years later he 
was appointed Political Agent, Mahi Kantha 
Agency and then Assistant to the Resident at 
Baroda in 1906; Assistant Resident, 1907 ; 
Assistant Political Agent, Palanpur, 1908, 
and Kathiawar 1909 ; Administrator Palltana 
State, 1912; Assistant Resident at Aden, 1916- 
Political Agent, Kathiawar, 1920 ; Political 
Agent, Banas Kantha Agency, 1925 ; Resident, 
Western Rajputana States, J 920. Address : 
Rajkot. 

STUART, The Hon. Sir Louis, C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Chief Judge, Chief Court of Oudh since 
1925. b. 12 March 1870. Educ.: Chater- 
house; Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 
1891, Jud. Sec. to Govt.-md nom. as Mem. 
of U. P. Council, 1910-12. Addl. Judl. Com¬ 
missioner, Oudh, 1912; J udicial Commissioner, 
Oudh, 1921; Puisne Judge, High Court, Allaha¬ 
bad, 1922. Address : Lucknow. 

STUART-WJLLIAMS, Sir CHARLES, IvT., M.A., 
(Cantab); B.A.(London) Chairman, Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, b. 9 May 1876 ; m. Feb. 
1903, Elizabeth Mary Stuart; 3 sons, Educ.: 
Kings wood Sell., Bath; Univ. Coll.. Aberyst¬ 
wyth aud Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Junior Sec. to Agent, E. I. Ry.. 1900-03 ; Dy. 
Sec. to Agent, E. I. R., 1903-06 ; Secy, to 
Agent, E. I. R., 1906-14- Sec., Port Commis¬ 
sioners, Calcutta, 1914-16; Vice-Chairman, 
1916. Dy. Chairman. 1921; Chairman, since 
Novr. 1922. Publications: The Economics of 
Railway Transport, 1909 ; Article on Indian 
railways in Modern Railway Practice, 1913. 
History of the Port of Calcutta, 1870-1920. 
Address: Port Commissioners* House, 
Calcutta. 

SUBBAllAYAN, DR. Paramasiva, M.A.,B.C.L. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam, Chief Minister to the Govt, of 
Madras, b. 9 Septr. 1889. m. Radliabai 
Kudmal. d. of Rai Sahib K. Rangarao of 
Mangalore. Educ: Newington School, 

Madras, the Presidency and Madras Christian 
Colleges and Wadham College, Oxford. Was 
Council Secretary for a few months in the 
first reformed Legislative Council; has been a 
member of Madras Legislative Council repre¬ 
senting South Central Landholders from 1920. 
Was a member of AU-India Congress Committee, 
in 1920. Address: “ Fairlawns,” Egmore. 

Madras. 

SUBEDAR, MAnu, B.A. (Bombay), Dakshina 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College, B.Sc. 
(Eco.) London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 1912. Director, Penin¬ 
sular Locomotive Co., Ltd.; Managing Direc¬ 
tor, Acme-Bala Trading Co., Ltd. Educ.: New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar & Prizeman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington Gray’s Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco* 
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nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
in M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd., (1917): Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd.; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd. (1919); Partner, 
Lalji Naranji t& Co., Managing Agents of Ju¬ 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd.; Representa¬ 
tive of the Indian Merchants' Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust: sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be¬ 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington-Smith Committee; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co. 
(1920); Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (1924); Managing Director. Acme- 
Bala Trading Co., Ltd., (1925); Representa¬ 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart¬ 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme. Representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee; appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En¬ 
quiry Committee. Address'. Kodak Houso, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

3UBRAHMANYAM, Rao Bahadur Calaga 
S0NDARA77A, B.A., B.L., Landowner. b. 
Nov. 1862. Educ: Eumbakonam and Mad¬ 
ras Presidency Colleges, m. Balambamma, 
d. of C. Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and J udge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary ; 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10; 
Vice-President District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 : Member, Liberal League, Madras ; 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town in 1923. Publications: 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Address : 
Mayavaram, S. India. 

8UHRAWARDY, The Hon. Mr. Justice 
Zahhadur Rahim Zahid, M.A., B.L., Kt. 
Bar-at-Law, Judge, Calcutta High Court, b. 
1870. Educ: Dacca and Calcutta. Address : 
8, Wellesley 1st Lane, Calcutta. 

SUKHDEO PRASAD, SIR, B.A., Rao Bahadur 
(1895); Gold Kalsar-i-Hind Medal (1901); 
C.I.E., 1902 ; Kt. Bachelor (1922). Political 
Judicial and Finance Member, State Council, 
1924-26, b. March 1862. m. Mobanji, d. of 
Prannath Hukkoo. Educ ,; at Agra College. 
Settlement, Ambala, 1885 ; Judicial Secre¬ 
tary, Marwar, 1886; Member of Council, 
1887; Senior Member, 1901, Minister, 1908 ; 
Udaipur Minister, 1914-18; Political and 
Judicial Member, Regency Council, 1922 
23. Officiated as its Vice-President, 1920. 
is Sardar of first rank with Judicial pow¬ 
ers. Holds 3 villages In jagir of an annual 
rental of Rs. 25,000. Publications: Famine 
Report, 1899-1900; Origin of the Rathores ; 
Agricultural Indebtedness. Address: Sukh 
Ashram, Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

SUKTHANKAR, VISHNU SlTARAM, M.A. 
(Cantab), Ph. D. (Berlin), Research Scholar 
and Lecturer in the Post-graduate Department 


of the Bombay University, b . 4 May 1887. 
m. Eleanora nee Bowing (died 6th Aug. 1926). 
Educ: Maratha High School and St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge (Engl.) and Berlin University. 
Formerly Asstt. Superintendent, Archseological 
Survey, Western Circle; Lecturer in the Post¬ 
graduate Department of the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity ; Secretary, Mahabharata Editorial Board 
of Bhandarkar Oriental Reseach Ins¬ 
titute, Poona; and Editor of The Mahabharata. 
Publications : Die Grammatik Sakatayanas, 
Leipzig, 1921 ; Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1923 ; First Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, 1927 ; EdItor-in-Chlef, Journal 
of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
Address: Shantaram House, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay; and Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 

SULTAN AHMAD KHAN, SIRDAR SAH1BZADA. 
Montazim-Ud-Daula, C.I.E. (1924), M.A., 
LL.M. (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law, son of 
Imtiaz-Ud-daula Nawab Ghulara Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadi; Appeal Member since 
1918. b. 1809. m. 1912, Lucy Pelllng Hall, 
of Bristol. Educ.: at the Aligarh Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894: B.A., LL.B. 
June 1894, M.A. and LL.M., 1909); was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1905-9, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 
1912-lu, aod Army Member, 1917; a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to inquire into 
causes of Disturbances in Delhi, Punjab, and 
Bombay, 1919-20. Address : Gwalior,India. 

SURAJ SINGH, Captain,Bahadur, O.B.I. t I.O. 
M. Marshal of the Legislative Assembly, b . 10 
Feb. 1878. m. Ratamcour. Educ.: under pri¬ 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1893 as a 
private soldier; served In Somaliland 1903-04 ; 
mentioned for good service; Viceroy’s Com¬ 
mission 1907 ; served as Indian Staff Officer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21 ; served on the staff of Genera) Sir 
M. F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914-16; France to 
1918 ; Egypt and Palestine to 1919; Aighan 
War 1919; retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1921. Publications: Khialat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
In Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths: Other Militarv books in 1901. 1907 
1910 and 1911. “ Modern Saints of the Sikhs*' 
Series, Vols. I and II in Gurumukhl, 1927- 
1928. Address : Kucha Khai, Katra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar. 

SURANA SHUBAKARAN, b. 13th Aug. 1896, 
Senior Partner, Messrs. Tejpal Bridichand, 
Calcutta. Senior Member, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Institute since 1918. Member, Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly (Bikaner State), 1928. Founder, 
“ Surana Library ", Churn (Rajputana). 

SUTHERLAND, Lieut.-Ool. David Waters, C. 

l. E., I.M.S. (Retired), late Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lahore, b . Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 

m. 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Dulefep Singh. Educ.: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edin.), M.B. 
O.M.( Edin.), F.R.O.P. (Lond.), F.R.S. (Edin.) 
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Fell. Roy. Soc.. Med., London. Address. 
28, Jail Road. Lahore. 

SUTHERLAND, Rev. William Sinclair, 
M.A., B.D. (Glasgow University); Kaisar- 
1-Hind Gold Medal (1930); Missionary Sup¬ 
erintendent, Lady Willingdon Leper Settle¬ 
ment, Chingleput, S. India, b . 15 July 1877, 
m. Elsie Ruth Nicol, M.A., of Melbourne- 
Australia, Educ. : Garnethill School,University 
of Glasgow and Theological College of the 
United Free Church of Scotland at Glasgow. 
Missionary of the United Free Church of 
Scotland in Chingleput District since 1905 ; 
appointed Supdt. 01 Lady Willingdon Leper 
Asylum in 1925. Address : ; Lady Willingdon 
Leper Settlement, Chingleput, S. India. 

SWAIN, Walter, C.I.E. (1922), M.L.C., Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Police, Behar, 1923. b. Jan. 17, 
1876. m. Annie Matilde, sec. d. of Chas. Fox 
Esq., of Carse-of-Gowrie, Scotland. Educ. : 
Boston, Grammar School. Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, 1895; Supdt. of Police, 
1906; Dy. Inspector-General of Police, 1919; 
Offg. Inspr.-G enl. of Police, 1920: Delhi 
Durbar Mfedal, 1912; Volunteer Long Service 
Medal, 1919, King's Police Medal, 1918 
Publications : “ Instructions for Constables’* 
(1901) In English, Kaithl and Bengali. 
“ Advice on the Construction of Police Build¬ 
ings " (1921). Address: The Imperial Bank 
of India, Patna, E.I.R. and P. O. Kltale 
Trans: Nzoia, Kenya Colony. 

SYED ABUL AAS, Zamindar b. 27th Septr. 
1880. m. Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha. Educ.: Govt. 
City School, Patna ; studied privately English, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu: has always taken 
keen interest in matters educational. Apptd. 
Hon. Magte. at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon. Magte., 1906-26; elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 ; elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1903 ; 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Nov. 1916; member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. Secry., 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League ; 
Apptd. Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1911; apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Races Congress held 
at Unlv. of London, 1911; joined Muslim 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge In 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn., 1914; elected 
Vice-Presidents of Bihari Students' Associa¬ 
tion and Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18; 
nominated non-official member, Mental 
Hospital, Patna, 1923. Address: Abulaas 
Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 

SYED MOHAMMED FAKHRUDDIN, The 
Hon. Khan Bahadur, Sir, Kt. (1924), B.A., 
B.L., Minister of Education, Bihar and Orissa 
since 1921. b. 1870. m. Musammut Kaniz 
Banoo of Shaikhpura. Educ : at Patna. Prac¬ 
tised as a vakil In the Mofussil courts and 
then in the Patna High Court, was the first 
Government Pleader in the Patna High 
Conrt; Member, Legislative Council, Bengal, 
in the first reformed Council under M or ley- 
Min to Reforms Scheme ; served three terms In 
the Bihar And Orissa Legislative Council, was 


for a long time Secretary of the Bihar Pro¬ 
vincial Moslem League. Address: Moradpore, 
Patna. 

SYED, Sir Ali Imam, K.O.S.I. (1914), O.S.I. 
(1911). 6. Neora fPatna), 11 Feb. 1889* s. of 
Nawab Syed Tmdad Imam, Shamsululama ; 
m. 1891; five a. four<£. Callel to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1890: Standing Council, Calcutta 
High Court ; President, 1st Session of the 
All-India Moslem League held at Amritsar, 
1908; Mem., Moslem League Depn. to Eng¬ 
land, 1909 ; Member of Governor's Legislative 
Council, Bengal, 1910; Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1908-12; Law. Member of 
Governor-GeneraPR Council, 1910-16; Puisne 
Judge of Patna High Court, 1917 ; Member, 
Executive Council of Bihar and Orissa, 1918 ; 
President, Executive Council of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 1919 ; 
First Indiau Representative to sit at the 
first meeting of fcho League of Nations, Nov. 
1920. Address : Mariam Munzll, Patna; 
also Bella Vista, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

SYED, Sirdar Ali Khan, created Nawab Sirdar 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 1921 ; Postmaster 
General of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922-1929. b. 26th March 1879 : oldest 
surviving s. of late Nawab Sirdar Dller Jung, 
Sirdar JL)iler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Dilcr-ul-Mulk 
Bahadur, C.I.E., some time Home Secretary 
at Hyderabad, rn. 1896 ; five s. two d. Educ.: 
rivately. Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 ; 
as held several responsible positions, includ¬ 
ing the Commissionorshlp of Gulburga Pro¬ 
vince ; presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical furniture to the National Collec¬ 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutta, 
1908. Publications : Lord Curzon’s Adminis 
tration of India, 1905 ; Unrest in India, 1907; 
Historical Furniture, 1908; India of To-day, 
1908; Life of Lord Morely, 1923; The Earl 
of Reading, 1924 ; British India, 1926, ‘The 
Indian Moslems, 1928 ; contributions to the 
Euglish and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation. Address: 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

SYED RAZA ALI, C.B.E. Member, Public 
Service Commission (1926); B.A., LL.B, 

(Allahabad Univ.) b. 29 April 1882. m. d. of 
his mother’s first cousin. Educ,: Govern¬ 
ment High School, Moradabad and Mahome- 
dan College, Aligarh. Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli¬ 
tics ; returned to U.P. Legis. Council 1912; 
took prominent part in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation ; elected Trusteo of Aligarh College; 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee; returned 
unopposed to U,P. Council in 1916 and 1920; 
was one of those responsible for Introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P.; took active part in negotia¬ 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916; 
same year settled at Allahabad; Identified him¬ 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation pro¬ 
gramme; became independent la politics 1920* 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court; was mem¬ 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report; headed two deputa- 
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tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla¬ 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question; gave non-party evi¬ 
dence before Reforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924; President, All-India Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Member, Govt, of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa (1925-26). Publications: Esseys on 
Moslem Questions (1912). Address: Delhi 
and Simla. 

SYKES, Major-General the Right Hon. 
Sir Frederick, P.C., G.O.I.E., G.B.E., 
K.C'.B., C.M.G., Governor of Bombay, b. 
23 July 1877, son of Henry Sykes, 
Addiscombe. in. L920, Isabel, d. of late 
Kt. Hon. A. Bonar Law, one s. 15th 
(The King’s) Hussars ; 2nd-Lt. 1901 ; LL 
1903; Capt. 1908; Bt. Major, 1913; Bt. 
Lt.-Col. 1915; Bt. Col. 1918 ; Major-General, 
1918 ; employed with West African Regt 
1903-4; Intelligence Branch, India, 1905-6; 
passed Staff College, 1908-9; G.S.O., War 
Office, 1911-12; Commander, Royal Flying 
Corps, Military Wing, 1912, which he raised 
and commanded till 1914; sometimo com¬ 
manding R.F.C. France, 1914-15; temp. 
Colonel (2nd Commander) Royal Marines 
and Wing Captain R.F.C. (Naval Wing 
whilst commanding Royal Naval Air Service 
in E. Mediterranean, 1915-16; A.A. and 
Q.M.G. 1916; A.A.G. War Office, 1916; 
Brig. General and Deputy Director, War 
Office, 1917; Brigadier General, General 
Staff, Supreme War Council, Versailles, 
1917-18; Major Gen. and Chief of the Air 
Staff, 1918-19; Controller General of Civil 
Aviation, Feb. 1919-22; served Imperial 
Yeomanry and Commander-in-chief’s Body¬ 
guard in S. African War, 1900-01 (severely 
wounded, Queen’s medal with clasps), Euro¬ 
pean War, 1914-18 (despatches five times, Bt. 
Lt.-Col. Bt. Col., C.M.G., K.C.B.) ; Member 
of Imperial War Cabinet; Chief of Air Section, 
British Delegation at Peace Conference, 1919 ; 
Croix do Commander de la Legion d’Hon- 
tieur; Croix de Commander de l'Ordre de 
Leopold, Belgium; Vladimir of Russia; 
Distinguished Service- Medal (U.S.A.); Order 
of the Rising Sun, Japan ; Member of Council 
of t-lio Royal Aeronautical and Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Societies; Lees-Knowles Lecturer 
at Cambridge University, 1921 ; Director of 
Underground Electric, London General Om¬ 
nibus, Anglo-Argentine Tramways, Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph, and other Companies. 
Chairman of the Government Broadcasting 
Board, 1923-28; Chairman, Vice-Chairman I 
or member of numerous Government Com¬ 
mittees ; 1922-28. Publications : Aviation in 
Peace and War, 1922 ; and numerous other 
publications on political, transport, defence 
etc. Address: Government House, Malabar 
Point, Bombay. 

TAGORE, ABANINDRA Nath, C.I.E.; Vice 
Zemindar of ShazAdpur, Bengal; b . 1871 

Educ. : Sanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address: 5 Dwar- 
kan&th Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 

TAGORE, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pbodtgt 
Coomar Kt. b. 17 September 1873, 


Educ.: Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately : Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall; Trustee, Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal; 
formerly Mem. Bengal Council. Address : 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 

TAGORE, Sib Rabindranath, Kt., D.Ut. 
(Calcutta Univ.); b. 1861. Educ. : privately- 
Lived at Calcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
estates; there he wrote many of his 
works; at age of 40 founded school at Shantlni- 
ketan, Bolpur, in 1921, this has been his life- 
work ever since; visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
English; Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913. 
Publications: In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 38 ; Story books. 
Novels 19 ; over 50 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects 
and composed over 3000 songs published 
periodically hi small collections with 
notations. In English—Gitanjali, 1912. 
The Gardener, 1913. The Crescent Moon, 

1913. Chitra, 1913. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914. Post Office, 1914. Sadhana. 

1914. Kabir’s Poems, 1915. Fruit-Gathering, 

1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, 
19L6. Stray Birds. 1916. My Reminiscences, 

1917. Sacrifice and other Plays., 1917. The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917. 
Nationalism, 1917. Lover’s Gift and Crossing, 

1918. Mashi and other Stories, 1918. Stories 
from Tagere, 1918. The Parrot’s Training, 
19L8. The Home and the World. 1919. 
Gitanjali atul Fruit-Gathering, 1919. 
The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreck, 1921. 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Relics, 
1921. Creativo Unity, 1922. Greater India, 
1923. Gore, 1924. Letters from Abroad, 

1923. Red Oleanders, 1924. Talks in China, 

1924. Broken Ties. 1924. Red Oleanders, 

a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928. ; Letters to 

a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan) 1929, The Tagore Birthday Book 
(1929). Contributes regularly to the Vishwa 
Bhurutlii Quarterly issued from Shantinl- 
ketan. Address'. Shantinlketan, Bolpur. 

TAMBE, SHRIPAD Bab want, B.A., LL.B., 
Home Member, Central Provinces, Govern¬ 
ment. b. 8 Dec. 1875. Educ: Jabalpur (Hltka- 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstono 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi¬ 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem¬ 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council 1917-1920 and 1924; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925. 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

T ANN AN, Mohan Lal, B. Com. (Blrw.j, Bar.- 
at-Law, I.E.S.. J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 
b. 2 May 1885. m. Miss C. Chopra. Educ.: 
at Govt. High School, Gujrat, Forman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in liquida¬ 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
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liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab). 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
Society, 1921-23 ; Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchant,?' 
Chamber and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22); 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board,Bombay, from 1st March 1923;Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, 1924; Member Council. Indian Ins¬ 
titute of Bankers; Member, Auditors' Council, 
Bombay; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the 8ydenham Coll, of Commerce and Econo¬ 
mics, Bombay: Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confce. 
(Bombay). Publications: “ Banking Law 
and Practice in India,” Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems ” Jointly with Prof. 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bora.), B.Sc. (Econ.) 
London, and several pamphlets such as the 
" Banking Needs of India,” ” Indian Currency 
and the War,” etc. Address: The Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Hornby 
Hoad, Bombay. 

TATA, SIR Dorabji Jamsetji, Ku J.P., 
senr. partner, Tata Sons, Ld. b. 27 Aug. 
1859. s. of late Jamsetji Nusservanji Tata m. 
1898, Meherbal, d. of H. J. Bhabha. Educ. : 
Calus Coll. (Hon. Fellow), Camb.; Bombay 
Unlv. Address : " Esplanade House,” Waud- 
by Boad, Bombay. 

TAW SEIN KO, C.I.E., I.S.O., K.I.H.; Exami- 
ner in Chinese, Burma, since 1906. b. 7 
Dec. 1864. Educ. : Christ'B Coll., Camb,; 
Burmese and Pali Lecturer, Rangoon 
Coll., 1882-85 ; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of Burma, 
1889-01; Burmese Lecturer, Cambridge, 
1892-93; Supdt., Archoeologlcal Survey, 
Burma Circle, 1899-1919. Publkation3: 
Burmese Sketches, Vols. I and II; Selec¬ 
tions from the Records of the Hluttaw ; Tran¬ 
slation of Maha Janaka Jataka; Elemen¬ 
tary Handbook of the Burmese Language. 
Address: Peking Lodge, Mandalay ; Under¬ 
wood, Maymyo. 

TEGART, sir Charles Augustus, Kt. C.I.E., 
M.V.O.; Commissioner of Poliee, Calcutta, b. 
1881. Educ.: Portora Royal Sch., Enniskillen ; 
Trinity Coll., Dublin. Joined Indian Police, 
officiated as Dy. Insp.-Gen.of Police, Calcutta 
1001. Address: Calcutta. 

TEHRI, Captain H. H. Raja Narhndra Shah 
Sahbb Bahadur, C.S.I., of Tehri-Garhwal 
State, b. 3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. Heir-apparent 
born 1921. Succeeded 1913. Educ.: 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer. Address: Tehri, Garh- 
wal State. 

THAKORRAM KAPILRAM, Diwan Bahadur, 
B.A., LL.B., C.I.E., Vakil, High Court and 
Dist. Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor. 
b. 16 April 1868.m. Ratangavrl, d. of Keshavrai 
Amritral. Educ: at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphlnstone College, Bombay. 
Apptd. teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began pratice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904; be¬ 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman .Managing Com¬ 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17 ; and again in 1928 for 
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the triennium 1928-31. Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of management in 1922-25 ; 
Chairman of School Board in 1925. Chairman 
of the Raichand Deepchand Girls’ School 
Committee and Chairman of the People’s 
Co-Operative Bank Ltd. Appointed a 
member of the Pratt Committee ; and witness 
before the Royal Reforms Commission, 1919. 
Vice-President, Surat Sarvajanik Education 
Society 1927-28. Address : Athwa Lines, 
Surat. 

THAKUR, Rao Bahadur Kashinath Kbshav , 

l. S.O.; Sen. Dlv. and Sess. Judge, Nagpur 
since 1911; b. 15 Feb. 1860. Educ. : Saugor 
and Jubbulpore H. S.; Muir Central Coll., 
Allahabad. Address : Nagpur. 

THOMAS, George Arthur, B.A., C.T.E. (1925), 
Commissioner in Sind since 1929. b. 4 May, 
1877. m. Gwellihn Dorothy d. of Dean 
Howell. Educ.: Clifton College and Emmanuel 
Coll., Cambridge; 1st Class Classical Tripos; 
Joined I.C.S. in 1900 ; Asstt. Collr., Belgaum, 
Bijapur and Dharwar ; Asstt. Collr., Customs, 
Bombay:Collr. of Customs, Madras ; Collr. of 
Kolaba and Hyderabad, Sind; Secretary, 
Revenue Department,General'Department and 
again Re\. Department and Chief Secretary; 
Member, Council of State 1927: Ag. Commis¬ 
sioner in Sind (1928). Address : Karachi. 

THOMPSON, Sir John Perronet, K.C.I.E- 
(1926), C.S.I. (1919) ; Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi, 1928. b. 8 March 1873. 

m. Ada Lucia, d. of the late R. Y. 
Tyrrell, Litt. D. Senr., Fellow, Trinity 
Coll., Dublin. Educ.: Leeds Gr. Sch. 
and Trin Coll., Cambridge; 1st Class 
Classical Tripos; President of the Union 
(1895): Entered I.C.S., 1897 ; Ch. Sec, Punjab,, 
1916. Member of Indian Leg.-Council 
1918-19; Member of Reforms Committee, 
1918-19; President, Railway Police Com¬ 
mittee, 1921; Political Secretary, Foreign 
and Political Department 1922-28, Member of 
Council of State 1922-27; Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi, and Member of Council of State, 
1928, formerly President, Punjab Historical 
Society and Fellow and Syndic of the Punjab 
University. Address : Delhi. 

THORNTON, HUGH AYLMER, CJ.B., B.A., 
I.C.S.; Commissioner. Educ.: Cheltenham 
Christ Church, Oxford (B.A.). Ent. I.C.S. 
1895. Address : Sagaing, Upper Burma. 

THULRAI, TALUQDAR of, Rana Sir Shkoraj 
Singh Bahadur of Khajurqaon, K.C.I.E., 
Rai Bareli District, b. 1865. m. 1st d. of 
Babu Amarjit Singh, y. b. of the Raja of 
Malhoull; 2nd, d. of Raja Somesordatt Singh; 
a Raja of Kundwar; 8rd d. of the Raja of 
Bijapur District. Educ.: Govt. H. 8., Rai 
Bareli. S. father, 1897; desoended from 
King Salivahan, whose Sumvat Era is current 
in India. Heir: Kunwar Lai Elm a Natt- 
Flngh Bahadur. Address : Thulrai,Khajurgaon. 

TODHUNTKR, SIR OhARLBS GEORGE, K.C.S.I, 
(1921), Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
and Royal Historical Societies: b. 16 Feb. 
1869. Educ.: Aldenham Sch. and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge, Members' prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888; m. Alice, 
O.B.E.,K.-i-H.,d. of Captain C. Losack, 93ra 
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Highlanders. Served in I.C.S., Madras ; also 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. aud C.1. 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906; 
T.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India 
1909-1920. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 ; Member of Executive Council, 1919-2 1. 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of State, 1926; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Address: Park House, Mysore. 

TONIC, H. H. Amin-Ud-Daula Wazirul Mulk 
Nawab Sir Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim Ali 
1C han Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.I.E., 
G.C.S.I. b. 1848. s. 1867. State has area 
of 16,34,058 acres and population of over 
287,898. Address: Tonic, Rajputana. 

TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, SOUTH INDIA, 
Bishop in, Rt. Rev. E. A. L. Moore. m.\. 
b. Nov. 13, 1870. Educ.: Marlborough Coll., 
and at Oriel. Coll., Oxford. Curate at Aston, 
Birmingham, 1894-96; Missionary of the 
C.M.S, in S. India from November 1896 ; C.M. 
S. Divinity School, Madras, 1896-1914; C.M.S. 
College, Kottayam, 1902-1903; Chairman, 

C. M.S., District Council, Tinnevelly, 1915-1924 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1925. Address-. 
Kottayam. 

TRAVERS, Walter Lancelot, C-J.E. (1925), 

O. B.E. (1918), M.L.C. Chairman, Dooars 
Planters'Association, 1914-20 ; Vice-Chairman, j 
3921-1924 ; Member, Bengal Legislative! 
Council 1920 and of Reformed Council 1921- j 
23 and 1924 to date. Leader, British Group; 
President, European Association, 1929 Mem¬ 
ber, Jalpaiguri District Board, 1941-24. Cap¬ 
tain (retd.) North Bengal Mounted Rifles, 
Address : Baradighi Tea Estate, Baradigh. 

P. O., Jalpaiguri, and Bengal Club, Calcutta. 
TRENCH, William Launoelot Crosbie, B.A., 

I. Inst. C. E. Deputy Secretary, P. W. D. 
b. 22 July 1881, m. Margaret Zephana Huddles¬ 
ton. Educ: at Leys School and Dublin j 
University, Indian Service of Engineers. • 
Address : P.W.D. Secretariat, Bombay. 

TURNER, Alfred John, J.P., B.Sc. (London)* i 
1903 ; F.I.C., 1905: Principal and Profossor 
of Chemistry, Victoria’JuMlee Technical lnsti- 
tute, Matunga. b. 1874. m. NIta Aspden, I 
e . d. John Lyndel Aspden. Educ.: Finsbury 
Technical College and London University. | 
Analyst in various firms and London 
County Council,- Demonstrator and Lecturer j 
at East London College (London Unlv.); 
Science Master at Giggleswlck, Yorkshire. 
l*ublications: Papers to the Berichte, Che¬ 
mical Society and Monograph on Bitterns. 
Address: King's Circle, Matunga, Bombay. 
TURNER, Arthur James, M.A. (Cantab.), 

D. Sc. (Lond.); Director, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee Technological Laboratory, 
Matunga, Bombay, since 1924. b. 30th Sep¬ 
tember 1889. Educ: Wilson’s Grammar 
School, London, S. E., Gouville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. Assistant in Aeronau¬ 
tical Materials Section, National Physical 
Laboratory, 1912-15; Head of Experimental 
Fabrics Laboratory; Royal Aircraft Factory 
(Establishment), South Famborough, 1915- 
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1919; Professor of Textile Technology. 
Manchester University and College of Tech¬ 
nology, Manchester, 1919-1923. Publications: 
Technological Reports on Standard Indian 
Cottons; many scientific and technical pa¬ 
pers on textile subjects presented to the 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, or 
published In the leading textile journals, or 
as bulletins of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee. Address: Cotton Laboratory, 
Matunga, Bombay. 

TURNER, Charles William Aldis, B.A., 
C.I.E. (1928), I.C.S., Secretary to Government, 
General Dept., Bombay, b. July 30, 1879. m. 
Eleen Dorothy Kirkpatrick. Educ: King Ed¬ 
ward VI. School, Norwich and Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford. Appointed Asst. Collector, Bombay 
Presidency in 1903 ; Settlement Officer, Dhar- 
war Dist. 1909-10; Under-Secretary, Revenue 
and Finance Departments, Bombay, 1912-15; 
Cantonment Magte., Ahmednagar, 1917-1919; 
Collector, Ahmednagar, 1919-21; Personal 
Asst, to Lord Lee, Chairman, Public Services' 
Commission, 1923-24; Ag. Secretary, Political 
Department, 1924; and Secretary, General 
Department, 1924-27, Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

T FABJI, Husain Badbuddin, M.A. (Honours), 
LL.M. (Honours), Cantab. 1896; Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay, acted Chief Judge (retired) 
b. 11 October 1873. rti. Miss Nazar Moham¬ 
mad Fatehally. Educ.: Anjumane-Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier’s School apd College ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practised In 
the Bombay High Court. Address: Almansil, 
Walkeshwar Road* Malabar Hill,Bombay. 

UDAIPUR, H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharana 
Sir Fateh Sinohji Bahadur of, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.. GG.V.O., Maharana of Udaipur, 
Mewar. b. 1848. Address: Udaipur. 

UDAIPUR, H. H. the Raja of, Ghandrashb- 
kar Prasad Singh Dko, Chief ov. Address : 
Udaipur. 

CJLLAH, Rev. Ihsan, Archdeacon of Delhi; 
Archdeacon in Lahore Diocese from 1910-1915; 
Canon of the Lahore Cathedral 1915-1922; 
retired 1924. and Supdtg. Missionary of Toba 
Tek Singh Mission. 6.1857. Educ~ Baring H.S., 
Batala; Lahore Div. Coll. Address: C/o Q. 
Ihsan Ullah, Esq. M.A., B.T., P. E. S., 

Lecturer Multan College, Multan. 

UMAR Hay at Khan Tiwana, The Hon. 
colonel nawab Rana Malik Sir,K,C.I.E.,C. 
B.E., M.V.O., Member, Council of State, 
Member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, Landlord, b. 1874. Educ.: 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College Lahore, was given 
Hon. Commission in 18th K.G.O., attended 
King Edward’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi; 
served in Somaliland; joined Tibet Ex¬ 
pedition ; was attached to the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan ; attended King George’s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi; saw active 
service in the world war in France and 
Mesopotamia; Mons. Star 1914; Member, 
Provincial Recruiting Board; represented 
Punjab, Delhi War Conference in 1918, 
served in the 3rd Kabul War (mentioned In 
despatches), made Colonel; Member, Esher 
Committee 1920; has been President of the 
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National Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India. Address: Kaira, Dist. Shahpur, 
Punjab. 

VAKIL, SIRDAR SIR RUSTOM JEHANGIR, Kt., 
(1024); Kb an Bahadur (1907); First Class 
Sirdar of Qujarat (1911); Millowner and 
Merchant, b. Sept. 187S. m. Tehmina, t. d. 
of Dr. D. £. Kothawaia, Civil Surgeon, retd., 
Bombay Medical Service. Educ: Gujarat 
College, Ahmedabad. Since 1901 Managing 
Partner in Nowroji Pestonji <Sr Co., Govt. Salt 
Agents; Pioneer of Magnesium Chloride 
industry in India; Presdt., Dist. Local Board; 
for many years member of Ahmedabad 
Municipality; Dist. Soout Commissioner, late 
Officer Commanding “ D *' Coy., 12-2 Bombay 
Pioneers; and Divisional Supdt., St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, Ahmedabad Division; 
was member of Imperial Legis. Council from 
1913-16: has extensively travelled in European 
countries; Chairman and Director of soveral 
industrial concerns and Railway Bourds; 
helped Government during the War in 
recruitment of combatants and non-com¬ 
batants and was awarded medal and also 
certificate by H. E. Lord Willingdon. First 
Class Magistrate independently in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911. Address : 
The " Rosery," Shahi Bag, Ahmedabad 


Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris¬ 
tian Colldfee and Madras law College. Was 
enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 ; Practised 
from 1903-1921 in partnership with Mr. 
V. Radhakri8hnaiya under the firm name of 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrish- 
naiya. Had a large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court. Election 
Commissi oner, 1921-22 ; apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 1021 : President, 
Anandana Saniajam. The Madras Seva 
Sadan, Depressed Classes Mission Society 
and Missions Dist. Scout Council ; Vice- 
President, Provincial Scout Council. Address : 
“ Pevensey.” Nungambaukum, Madras. 

/ENKATASWETA CHALAPAT1 RUNGA, 
Rao Bahadur, Maharajah Sir Ravu, 
Maharajah of Bobbili, G.C.I.E., C.B.E., 
Maharajah, 1900 ; Ancient Zamindar of 
Bobbin, b. 28 Ang. 1862. Educ. : Bobbili, 
privately. Ascended Gadi in 1881; Life 
Mem., Royal Asiatic Soc.; Mem. of Madras 
Council. 1890, 1898, 1900, and 1902; First 
Native Mem. of Madras Exec. Council, 1910-11. 
Publications: Advice to the Indian Aristo¬ 
cracy, Hindu Religion, Diaries in Europe. 
Criticism on the Rnmayana and the Mafia* 
bharata. Address : Bobbili, Madras Presidency. 


VAUX, Major Henkry Geroge, C.S.I. (1928), 
C.I.E. (1921), M.V.O. (1922), Military Secre¬ 
tary to the Governor of Bombay, b. 1882. m. 
The Baroness Edna von Stockhausen. 
(American), 1915. Educ. St. Lawrence School, 
Joined the Army 1900 ; A.D.C. to Governor of 
Victoria, 1908-11; A.D.C., to Governor of Mad¬ 
ras, 1911; A.D.C. to Governor of Bengal, 1912- 
14; Military Secretary to Lord Carmichael 
1914-17 ; Mil. Secretary to Earl of Ronaldshay, 
1917 22; Mil. Secretary to Earl of Lytton, 
1922; Mil. Secretary to Sir George Lloyd, 
1922-23: Mil. Secretary to Sir Lp.uio Wilson, 
1923*28 ; Military Secretary to Sir Frederick 
Sykes since 1928. Address: Government 
House, Bombay. 


VELINKElt, shrikrishna Gunaji, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder ol 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909); of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Iun ; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1909). b. 12 April. 1808. m. to 
Prabhavutlbui, d. of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Educ .: St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as (leader, High Court, Bombay, lu 
January 189*; called to the Bar in June 1909. 
In prominent practice in the High Court at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidency. 
One of tho Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad aud Viramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1919; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bomnay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1923 ; Secry., P. ,1. Hindu 
Gymkhana, 1897-190$. Publications: Law 
of tiamiug and Wagering and the Law oi 
Compulsory Land Acquisition and Com pen sa* 
tlon. Address : Ratan House, 1-4 Lamington 
Road (South), Bombay. 

VENKATASUBBA RAO, The Hon. MR, 
Justice M. b.A. B.L., Judge, High Court. 
Madras, b. 18 July 1878. Educ.: Free 


VERNON, Harold Anselm Bellamy* 
First Member, Board of Revenue, Madras 
and Member, Council of State, b. 12th 
September, 1874. rn. to Rliona Warren 
Slade. Educ.: at Clifton College and at 
Oxford. Secretary to Board 01 Revenue, 
Excise ; Secretary, R. 1. M. Commission. 
Private Secretary to Sir A. Lawley. M.LA. 
1926 ; Agent to G. G.. Madras States, Trivand¬ 
rum. Publications: Notes on Italian Salt (a 
translation). Address : Adyar, Madras. 

V ERRIERES, ALBERT Claude, C.I.E.; Joint 
Chief Engineer (1920), P.W.D. m. 1899, Mabel 
Blanche, d of the late Francis Moore. Educ.: 
St. Peter’s Coll. Agra; Thomason Civil Engi¬ 
neering Coll., Rooraee. Ent. P. W. D., 1893, 
Under-Secy, to Govt., P. W. D., Naini 
Tal, 1911-14 ; Exe. Eng., Dehra Dun, 1916*-10; 
Supdtg. Eng.. 1916-18; Sanitary Eng., 1918- 
19 ; Offg. Chief Engineer, United Provinces, 
1920-21. Address : ** Dar-ui-Shafa”, Lucknow. 

VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Rt. Rev. Theotonius 
Manobl Ribeiro, D.D., D.C.L.; R. C. Bishop 

of San Thome de Mylapore, since 1899-1929, 
Archbishop of Goa and Patriarch the East 
Indies since 1929. b . Oporto, 1869, Educ.: 
Gregorian Uni., Rome. Address. : Nova Goa. 

V1JAYARAGHAVACHARVA, DlWAN BAHA¬ 
DUR, Silt, T. K.B.E. (1926) Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
from 1929 ;b. August, 1875. Educ. Presidency 
College, Madras. Joined Provincial Service 
1898 ; Revenue Officer, Madras Corporation, 
from 1912 to 1917 ; Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue 1917-18; Director of Land 
Records 1918; Deputy Director of Indu¬ 
stries 1918-19 ; Diwan of Cochin 1919-22 ; 
Collector and District Magistrate 1920; 
Commissioner for India, British Empire 
Exhibition, 1922-25; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1925-26; Director of Industries 
1926; also Director of Fisheries 1926 ; open 
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Canadian National Exhibition August 1920 ; 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1920-29 ; 
Address: Simla. 

VJRA VALA, DURBAR Shri, b. 31 Jan. 1818. 
Edue. : at ltajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Wing Master, Rajkumar College, Adviser to 
the Thakore Saheb, Chuda; Deputy Political 
Agent, Palanpur; Manager, Lathi State, 
Dewan, Porbandar State, Dewan, Junagadh 
State. District Deputy Political Agent, Rewa 
Kantha up to 1st April 1927* Address: 
Bagasra, Kathiawar. 

VI8VESVARA Y A» Sir Mokshaqundtjm, 
K.C.I.E., D.Sc., MJ.C.E., late Dewan 
ol Mysore, b. 15 Sept. 1801. Edue.: Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll.of Science, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904; retired 1008. Apptd 
Sp. Consulting Eng. to Nizam’s Qovt., 
1909; Ch. Eng. and Sec.. P.W. and By. Depts., 
Govt, of Mysore, 1909; Dewan of Mysore, 
1912-1918. Chairman, Bombay Technical 
and Industrial Education Committee (appoin¬ 
ted by the Government of Bombay) 
1921-22; Member, .New Capital Enquiry 
Committee, Delhi, 1922; Retrenchment 
Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion, 1924. Chairman, Indian Economic En¬ 
quiry Committee (appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India) 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India) 1920. l oured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publication : “ Recons 
fcructing India ” (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 
London). Address : Uplands, fcligh Ground, 
Bangalore. 

VOLCkmAn, George William, M. Inst. 
C. E., Chief Engineer and Representative in 
India of Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners, 
Consulting and Chartered Civil Engineers of 
Westminster, England, b. 27th March 1873. 
m. 1923 Anna Maude West. Edu. Dulwich 
College and King’s College, London. Member 
of the Engineering Institute of Canada: 
Member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers ; Member of the International As¬ 
sociation of Navigation Congresses. Was 
engaged on the construction of the Manches¬ 
ter Ship Canal, Graving Docks work 14 A 15, 
Portsmouth Dockyard, the London Under¬ 
ground Railways, the Bermuda Dockyard 
Extension for the admiralty and the Ber¬ 
muda Defences for the War Office, Docks 
and Dredging in Havana Harbour, Cuba; 
Rail*ays in Great Britain and Ameiica etc. 
Has reported on Harbour, Railway, Hydro- 
Electric and other engineering projects in 
various parts of the world. Clubs : Royal 
Societies, London; Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club. Address: 41, Ricol Road, Bombay. 
VOLKERS, Robert Charles Francis, CJ.E., 
Sec., Railway Board 1907-13; Accountant, 
P. W. D., since 1878; Examiner, 1894. 
Address : Calcutta. 

WACHA Sir Dinsha Kdulji, Kt., J.P., a 
Governorof the Imperial Bank of India (1920); 
Member, Bombay Leg. Council (1015-10); 
and of Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20. 
Member, Council of State (1920); Member 
of the firm of Messrs. Morarjl Goculdas A 
Co. Agents, Morarjl Gokuldas 8. AW, Co., 
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Ltd. and Sholapur S' & W. Co., Ltd.; ex- 
Director, The Central Bank of India and 
Director, tho Scindia Navigation Company. 
0. 2 Aug. 1844. m. 1860, lnit widower since 
August 1888. Edue: Nlphinstono Coll., 
Bombay ; in Cotton Industry, since 1874 ; for 
80 years Bombay Mun. Corpn. (President, 
1901-02); for 40 years, Mem., Bombay 
Millowner's Association Committee since 
1889 and President in 1917 and Member, 
Bombay Imp. Trust since its formation in 
1898 up to 1919 ; Pres, of 17th National 
Congress, Calcutta, 1901; and of Belgaum 
Prov. Conference, 1894; gave evidence before 
Royal Commission on Indian expenditure In 
1897; Trustee of Elphinstone Coll.; also 
ex-Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau ; was Gen. Sec., Indian National 
Congress for 18 years from 1894 ; Trustees of 
Vic. Jubileo Technical Institute since 1902 
and Hon. Sec. from 1909 to 1923 ; President, 
Western India Liberal Association since 1919. 
Was Secretary, Bombay Presidency Associa¬ 
tion from 1885 to 1915 and President from 
1915 to 1918. Was President of the First 
Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference in 
1922; is Chairman and Trustee of People’s 
Free Reading Room and Library since 1917. 
Publications Pamphlets on Indian Finance, 
Currency and Economics, Agricultural Condi¬ 
tion of India, Railways, Currency,Temperance, 
Military Expenditure, etc.; formerly large 
contributor to leading Indian nowspapers 
and iournals for more than 45 years; also had 
published History of Share Speculation, 
1803 -94; Life of Premohand Roychand; Life 
of J. N. Tata; toe Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay (1860-75). Address : 
Jijl House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 

WADI A, BOMANJI JAMSETJI, M.A., LL.B* 
(TJniv. of Bombay), Bar-at-Law. b. 4 Aug. 
1881. m. Rattanbai Hormusji Wadia and 
subsequently to Perin Nowrojl Chinoy of 
Secunderabad. Edue.: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Law College, Bombay, 1919-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th June 1928. and 
again from January to October 1929. Ad¬ 
dress : Quetta Terrace, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

WADIA, 0, N., O.I.E. (1910); MUlowner. b. 
1869. Edue. : King’s Coll.. London. Joined 
his father's firm, 1888. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association (1018). Address: 
Pedder House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, JAMSBZJl Ardasrbr, J.P., 1900 
Merchant. 6. 81 Oct. 1857. Edue.: EIpbln- 
stone Sch. and Coll, and rerved apprentice¬ 
ship in Dickinson Akroid A Co. of London; 
Promotor and Director of Cotton and othei 
Industrial concerns; Membor of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn., from 1901-1921. Publications: 
Writer on Industrial and Eoonomie subjects : 
published two pamphlets against dosing of 
the Mints. Address: Wilderness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. _ _ 

WADIA, SIR Nusserwanjeb Nowrosjee, K.Bs 
E., C.I.E., M.I.M.E., J.P., Millowne) t . May 
1873. m. Evylene Clara Powell. J duc.t Ft, Xa» 
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vier's College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners' Association, 1911 and 1925. Address : 
Strachey House, Fedder Hoad, Bombay. 

WADIA, Pestonji Ardesher, M. A., Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, 6. 16 Dec. 1878. Bdue.: Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Publications: The 

Philosophers and the French devolution *, 
Zoroastrianism And our Spiritual Heritage; 
inquiry into the Principles of Theosophy; 
The Wealth of India • Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoo 
and History of India. Address: Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WALI Mahomed Hussanallt, Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon’ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, Tur¬ 
kish Consul and Founder of the Sind Madres- 
sali-tul-Islam, Karachi; was Member, Legislative 
Assembly and Fellow, Bombay University; 
Itetired Dpty. Collector and Spedal First la 
Magistrate and Landed Proprietor; is General 
Secretary, Sind Mahomedan Association 
Karachi, 6. 5 Dec. 18«o. Widower. Educ. : 
Elphinstone College and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Served Govt, in various depart¬ 
ments for 33 years: retired in 1915. Address : 
Devon Villa, McNiel Road, Frere Town, 
Karachi. 

WALKER, George Louis, Solicitor and Notary 
Public; Partner, Messrs. Little and Co., 
Registrar of the Diocese of Bombay, b. 25 
September, 1879. m. to Agnes Muriel Porter, 
d. of Col. R. S. Porter, Dy. Lieutenant of 
County of Lancaster. Educ : Liverpool College. 
War Service, France and Belgium, 4th Aug. 
1914 to November 1919 : promoted Lieut.-Col. 
R.F.A. Retired, 1921. Address: Byculla Club. 
WALLACE, The Hon. Mr. Justice Edward 
Hamilton, M.A. (Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), 
Judge, High Court, Madras. 5. IS May 1873 
m. Anna Richmond Miller Loudon. Educ.: 
High School, Glasgow; Glasgow Univ.: 
Balllol. Coll., Oxford. Passed I.C.S., 1895. 
Served In Madras Presidency since 1896; Judge 
of Chief Court, Mysore State, 1912-14. 
Addresn: Cathedral Gardens. Madras. 
WALMSLEY, 8IR Hugh, Kt. (1923), M.A. 
Judge, Calcutta High Court since 1915 ; I.C.S. 
Educ.: Merton Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1693. 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

WALWYN, Rear-Admiral Humphrey 
Thomas, c-b-> d.s.o., Flag Officer Command¬ 
ing Royal Indian Marine, Bombay, b, 25th 
January 1879, 2nd s. of the late Col. 
J. Walwyn, Crofty Bwla, Monmouth, 
m. 1912 Eileen Mary van Straubenzee ; one 
8. Educ . .* H. M. S. Britannia, Dartmouth. 
Went to sea in H. M. S. Camperdown, Janu¬ 
ary 1895 ; qualified as Gunnery Lieut. 1904 
and obtained the Egerton Memorial Prize ; 
Gunnery Lieut, of H. M. S. Drake under 
Prince Louis, H.M.S. Superb, Neptune ; 
Commander, 1912 ; H. M. S. Warspite, 1915-17 
(D.S.O.), Capt. 1916; in command destroyer 
flotillas and Senior Officer Mediterranean 
Destroyers, 1923 ; Director of Gunnery Divi¬ 
sion, Naval Staff, Admiralty, 1924-26; Naval 

• A.DiC. to the King, 1927 ; Director, Royal 
Indian Marine, Bombay, 1928. Address : 

* Admiral's House. 


WANKANER, CAPTAIN His HIGHNESS MAHARA- 
na Shri Sir Amarsinhji, Raj Saheb of, 
K.C.I.E. b. 4 Jan 1879; s. 1881. Educ . ; 
Rajkumar Coll. State has area of 417 sq. 
miles, and population of 36,824. Salute, 11 
guns. Address: Wankaner. Kathiawar. 

WARD, Colonel Henry Charles Swinburne, 
O.T.E. (1920), O.B.E. (1919) and Serbian 
Order of White Eagle (1917); b. 12 June 1879. 
Educ.: Winchester and Sandhurst, 1st Com¬ 
mission ; 1918 ; Joined 2nd Bengal Lancers, 
1901; Staff College, 1911-12; War 
1913-1917; various staff appointments; 
Afghan operations, 1919; G.S.O. I 2nd Divi¬ 
sion ; commanded 2nd Lancers, 1921-22; 
A.A.G., Army Headquarters, 1922-23. Direc¬ 
tor Pay and Pensions, A.H.Q., 1923-25 ; A. A. 
and Q. M.G. C.P., District, 1925-26 ; A.Q.M.G., 
Southern Command II.Q. 1926-27; retired on 
1st April 1927 ; apptd. Chief of Staff, Bhopal, 
1st April 1927 ; Army Member, Bhopal Stato 
Council, 1st May 1928. Address: Bhopal, 
C.I. 

WATHEN, Frederick Blunt, M.B.E., V. D. 
Member of the Institute of Transport; 
Agent to M. <fc S. M. Railway, 1928 ; b. June 
12, 1877. m. Dec. 16, 1918, Louisa Walker. 
Educ.: St. Paul’s School, London. Joined 
Eastern Bengal Railway, 22nd August 1898 ; 
Madras Railway, 1902, as Asstt. Traffic 
Manager; afterwards Secretary to Agont, 
subsequently appointed Deputy Traffic 
Manager. After amalgamation of Souther:i 
Mahratta and Madras Railways in 1908, 
appointed District Traffic Superintendent 
of the Amalgamated system (Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway); acted 
Secretary to Indian Railway Conference 
Association 1911; Dy, Traffic Manager, M. & 
S. M. Railway General Traffic Manager, 
M. & S. M. Railway 1910; Chairman, Traffic 
Committee, Indian Railway Conference 
Association, November 1921 to March 1923 ; 
Chairman of Madras Port Trust, 1928; 
Hon. Colonel and Commandant of the M. <fc 
S. M. Railway Rifles, Auxiliary Force, India. 
Address : “ Rostrevor,” Teynaiupet. Madras. 

WATSON, Alfred Henry, Editor, Statesman, 
Calcutta, b. 1874. m. Isabella Morland Beck, 
d. 1927 Educ: Rutherford College, London. 
Editor, Newcastle Leader 1 1895-1902, News 

Editor, Westminster Oazette, 1903-8, Manager, 
1909-1921, Managing Editor,1921. Editor, the 
Statesman, 1925. Publications : Papers on 
Tariff Questions and the Meat Trust. Address : 
Staternan Office, Calcutta. 

WATSON, Sir Charles Cuningham, K.C.I.E- 
(1929) C.S.I. (1928) C.I.E., (1913). Secretary, 
Foreign and Politicial Dept., Government 
of India ; b. 1874. m. 1912 Phyllis Marion, d. 
of A. Field, Hove, Sussex. Educ. Edinburgh 
Univ; Christ Church, Oxford. Entered 
I.C.S., 1897 ; Asstt. Collr., Poona, 1898-1901 
Political Agent in Kathiawar, 1901-3; First 
Asstt. to the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Rajputana, 1904-8; Private 
Secretary to H. E. the Governor of 
Bombay, 1909-12; Secretary, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, Political and Judicial 
Departments, 1912-14; Commissioner, 
Ajmer, 1915-16; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of India Political Department, 
1916-17; Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
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States, 1917-21; Political A.D.C. to Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, 1921; Ag. Agent to 
the Governor-General in Rajputana, 1923; 
Ag. Resident, Mysore, 1924; A. G. G. in 
Western India States, 1924-28. Address : The 
Foreign Office, Simla. 

WATSON, Herhrrt Eomeston, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.I.G., M.I. Chem. E. Fellow of University 
Coll., London, Professor oi General Chemistry, 
Indian Institute of Science, h. 1886. m. 1917 
Miss M. K. Rowson. Educ.: Marlborough 
Coll., London. Berlin, Geneva and Camoridge 
Universities. Asstt. Prof., Indian Institute of 
Science. 1911. anntd. Prof, of General Chemis¬ 
try in 1916. Publications ; Numerous papers 
on physical Chemistry and allied subjects. 
Address : Indian Instiute of eience, Hebba 
Bangalore. 

WAZIR HASAN, The Hon. Mr. Justice, B. A. 
LL. B., Chief Judge of Oudh. Educ Gov¬ 
ernment High School, Baiba; Muir Central 
College, Allahabad ; M. A. O. College, Aligarh. 
Joined the Lucknow Bar in 19n3 ; Secretary, 
All India Moslem League from 912-19 ; was 
instrumental in bringing about Hindu-Moslem 
Pact of 1916 ; appointed Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh in 1920, and Chief Judge of Oudh, 
February 1930. Address : Lucknow. 

WEBB, Charles Morgan, M.A. (Cambridge), 

C. I.E. (1921); Chairman, Rangoon Develop¬ 

ment Trust, b. 30th June 1872. m. to Lilian 
Elizabeth Griffiths. Educ.: Masons College, 
Birmingham, St. John's, Cambridge. Entered 
I.O.S., 1894 ; Deputy Commissioner, 1201; 

Settlement Officer, 1903; Supdt., Census 
Operations, Burma, 1009 ; Secry., Govt, of 
Burma, 19L4; Chief Secry., Govt, of Burma, 
1918; First Vice-Chancellor, Rangoon Univer¬ 
sity, 1920, Chairman, Rangoon Development 
Trust, 1921. Publications: Census Reports, 
Burma, 19L1. Address : Lorretto Villa, 
Promo Road, Rangoon. 

WEBSTER, John Edward, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
I.C.S., Commsr., Surma Valley, Assam, since 
1912. b. Ranchi, 3 Sept. 1871. Educ.: Char¬ 
terhouse; Trinity Hall, Cam. Ent. I.C.S., 
1891. Address: Silchar. 

WEIR, Major-General G.A., C.B., c.M.G.» 

D. S.O., General Officer Commanding Bombay 
District, b. 1st Dec. 1876. m. 1917, Margaret 
Irene, d. of Robert More, Woodsgato Place. 
Bexhill. Educ: Harrow: Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Capt. (1902), Major (1912); served 
South Africa, 1899-1901 (despatches twice) ; 
Queen’s Medal 4 Clasps: European War 
1914-18 (wounded), despatches D. S. O., 
Bt.-Lt.-Col. and Col. Officer of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazarus; Croix de Guerre avec 
palmes ; Commandant, Equitation School and 
Inspector of Cavalry, 1922-26. Address : 
Bombay District Headquarters, Assaye 
Building, Colaba. 

WESTCOTT, Rt. Rev. F., see Calcutta, Bishop 
of. 

WHEELER, The venerable Hugh Trevor. 
M.A. (Dublin), Archdeacon of Lahore, 1919. b. 
27 September 1874. m. Kathleen Gunning. 
Educ.: Trinity College, Dublin. Chaplain 
to the Forces, M.E^F., 1916. Address : 

The Parsonage, Lahore. 


white, Major Frederick Norman, o.i.B 
M.D.; Asst. Dir .-Gen., I.M.S. (Sanitary 
1914 ; Sanitary Commsr., Govt, oi India, 
Simla. Address : c/o Grlndlay, A Co., Bombay 

WHITTY, John TArlton, C.I.E.; Com¬ 
missioner, Muzaffarpur. Educ : Clifton Coll., 
New Coll., Oxford ; Unlv. Coll.. London. Ent. 
LO.S., 1898. Address : Muzaffarpur. 

WHITWORTH, Charles Stanley, C.I.E, 
(1927); Chief Mining Engineer to the Govt, of 
India (Railway Dept.), b . ,14 June 1880 
Attached to Mining Dept., North-Western 
Railway, 1909-12; Asst. Coal Supdt., Indian 
State Railways, 1913-14; lent to G.I.P. Rly., 
1914-17 ; Officiated as Mining Engineer and 
Technical Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918-20 ; 
Apptd. Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board 
1921; Member, Indian Coal Committee] 
1925; Presdt., Indian Coal Grading Board* 
1927-29-29. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta 4 

WILKINSON, Hector Russell, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1927); I.C.S., Magistrate-Collector, Chitta¬ 
gong. b. March 11, 1888. m. Theodora Dain- 
tree. Educ. : Clifton and Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service in 
1912 and posted to Bengal. Private Secre¬ 
tary to H. E. the Governor of Bengal, 1922-27. 
Address : Chittagong, Bengal. 

WILLIAMS, George Bransby, M. Inst. c. E., 
M.I. Mech. E., F.R. San. I., F.R.G.S., 

Member of Council, Institution of 
inquiries (India), late Chief Engineer, Public 
Health Department, Bengal; Consulting 
Engineer, b. 7 April 1872; m. Dorothy Maud, 
d. of E. Thorp of Cheadle Hulme, Che¬ 
shire. Educ. : Clifton Coll. Articled to 
Mr. James Mansergh, F.R.S., P. Pres. Inst. 
C.E., 1891; Asst, on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks; Resi¬ 
dent Engineer-in-Charge, Whitby Water¬ 
works ; Served S. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Engineer, Impe¬ 
rial Military Railways : Pers, Asstt. to Mr. 
G. R. Strachan, M. Inst. G.E., 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water¬ 
works : Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08; Nairobi Drainage and Water 
works. Naivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar sani¬ 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, Ac., 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jberis, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsurab, Kallmpong, Serampore, Monghyr. 
Comilla, Raneegunge, Midnapore, Suri and 
Cooch-Behar waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tlttaghur main drainage 
schemes. Publications : Sewage disposal In 
India and the East; Elementary 8anltarv 
Engineering (three editions); Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis¬ 
posal* R. E. Journal, 1909, ** Rainfall of 
Wales," Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways in India, "Engineer," 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary*. 
Engineering in Bengal Public Health in India 
“ XIXTth Century ” February 1928 Ac., 
Address : 28 Victoria Street, Westminister 
S. W. 30H111 Street, S. W. Tower House, 
Calcutta ; and UnitedService Club, Calcutta. 
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WILLIAMS. Capt. Herbert Armstrong, 
DJLO . I.M.9.; Resident Medical Officer, Ran¬ 
goon General Hospital, since 1007. b. 11 Feb. 
1875. Address : General Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLIS, Major-General Edward Henby, 
C.B. (1918), C.M.G. (1917); Technical Adviser. 
R.A., India, b, 5th Sept. 1870. Educ.: at 
Bath. Commissioned Royal Military Academy, 
1890; Commanded 94th Battery, R.F.A. 
(Lahore Division), 1914; Commanded 78th 
Brigade R.F.A. (17th Division). 1915 ; C.R.A. 
12th Division, 1916-17; 17th Corps, 1917-18. 
Address: Army Headquarters, Simla. 

WILLTS, Col. Sir George Henry, Kt. (1928) 
C.I.E. 1918 M.V.O. (4th) 1911, MX Mech. E., 
M.I.E., (In<l.) Master Security Printing 

India. 6. 21 Oct. 1875 ; Educ. : St. Paul’s 
Sch., London: It. M. A., Woolwich R.E., 
1895; Major, 1914, Lt. Col. 1921. Col. 1925 
Arrived India, 1900 : Deputy Mint Master, 
1907 : Master of the Mint. October 1915 to 
February 1926. Past President of Council 
institution of Engineers (Iud.), m. 1900, 3, 
daughters. Address: Caxton House, Nasik 
Road, G. I. P. Railway. 

WILSON-JOHNSTON, Joseph, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1926), Kaiser-i-Hlnd Gold Medal (1911), C.B. 
E. (1918), I.C.S., Administrator, Nabha. b:. 
12 June 1876. m. Helen J. M. Campbell. Edur. 
Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford. Address : 
Nabha, Punjab. 

WINTERBOTHAM, GEOFFREY LEONARD, B.A. 
(Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, Messrs. Wallace 
Co., b. 7 Oct. 1889. m. Hilda, youngest d 
of D. Norton, C.S.T. Educ.: Malvern Coll, 
and Magdalene Coll., Cambridge. Busi¬ 
ness in India since 1912; apptd. Consul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926 ; Member, Legisla¬ 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 ; Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927. Presi¬ 
dent, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1929. 
President, Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon 1929. Address : Monte 
Rosa, Dady Sett Hill, Bombay 6. 


WOOD, Sib John Barry, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., 
C.S.I., Resident in Kashmir, b. 1870. m. 1896, 
Ada Elisabeth, d. of G.A. Stack, I.E.8. Bdue 
Marlborough; Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. 
I.C.S., 1894. Under-Sea. to Govt, of India, 
Foreign Dept., 1899-1903; 1st Assist, in 
Baluchistan, 1903 ; Dy. Sec., Foreign Dept., 
1906-10 ; Resident, Indore, 1912 ; Pol. Sec., 
Government of India, 1914-22. Address: 
Srinagar, Kashmir. 

YAIN, The Hon. Sir Lee Ah. K.i.H. Bar-at- 
Law, M. L.C. Ex-President, Rangoon Corpora¬ 
tion, Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests, b . April 1874, Educ. : Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address :—Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 

YOUNG, Gerard Mackworth, M.A., C.I.E., 
(1929), F.R.G.S., I.C.S., Army Secretary, 
Government of India. Educ. : Kton and King’s 
College, Cambridge. Appointed Asst. Com¬ 
missioner in the Punjab 1908; Under¬ 
secretary to the Punjab Government, 1913 ; 
Under-Secretary, Home Department, Govern¬ 
ment of India, 1916-19 ; Military Department, 
India Office, 1919-20; Deputy Secretary to 
the Government of India, Army Department, 
1921-24 ; Offg. Jt. Secretary, Home Depart¬ 
ment, 1924-26. Address: Delhi and Simla. 

Z1MMURMANN, The Rev. Robert, S. J., Ph.D, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy, 
St. Xavier’s College, b. 24 Oct. 1874. Member 
of the Society of Jesus. Educ : Stans and 
Schwyz (Switzerland), Valkenburg (Holland), 
St. Beuno’s (England), Berlin. Prof, of Sanskrit 
Literature and Indian Philosophy, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay. Publications : 
Die Quellen der Mahanarayana Upanisad 
und das Verhaltnis der verscliiedenen Rez- 
ensionen zu einander (Diss.) Leipzig, 1913. 
Edr. of A Second Selection of Hymns from 
the Rigveda, B.S.P.S., LVIII, 2nd ed. Bombay, 
1922. Contributions to philological and 
philosophical journals. Address : St. Xavier’s 
Coll., Bombay. 
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A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
ot this book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use In India. 

The Jewish Calendar is in accordance with 
the system arranged a.d. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3,760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
Of the Christian Era; the year is Luni-solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 a.d The months are Lunar. 


The Faeli year was derived from a combina¬ 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar; It is Luni-solar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of Its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 57 B.O., and is 
Luni-solar. The months are divided into two 
fortnights— eudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tlthis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1930. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). Hindu. 


J amshedi Naoroz .. 

March 

21 

Makar Shankranti .. 

January 

14 

Avan Jashan 

April 

15 

Maha Shivratri 

February 

26 

Adar Jashan 

May 

14 

Holi (2nd day) 

March 

15 

Gatha Gambhars .. 

September 

5 & 6 

Ramnavami 

April 

7 

New Year (2nd day) 

„ 

8 

Cocoanut Day 

August 

9 

Khord&d Sai 


13 

Ganesh Chaturthi and 






Samvatsari 


27 

Parsee (Kadmi). 


Dassera . 

October 

2 




Divali . 

20. 21 A. 22 

Jamshedi Naoroz .. 

March 

21 




Adar Jashan 

April 

14 




Zarthost-no-Dlso .. 

May 

16 

Jewish 



Gatha Gambhars .. 

August 

6 <fe 7 

Pesach . 

April 

19 

New Year 

n 

8 & 9 

Shabuoth . 

J une 

2 

Khordad Sal 

„ 

14 

Rosh Hoshana (2 days) .. 

September 23 & 24 




Kippur (2 days) .. 

October 

1 & 2 

Mahomedan (Sunni). 


Sukkoth (2 days) 


7 & 15 

Shab-e-Barat 

January 

16 




Ramzan-Id. 

March 

3 <fe 4 

Jain. 



Bakri-Id 

May 

10 







Shravan Vad 13, 14 and 



Muharram. 

June 

7 

Bhadarva Sud 1 to 3 

August 22, 23, 25 

Barawafat. 

August 

8 



& 2 

Mahim Fair (Bombay City 



Pajnshan, Bhadarva Sud 5 

„ 

28 

only) . 

December 

5 

Kartik Sud 15 

November 6 

Mahomedan (Shiah). 








Christian. 


Shahadat-i-Hazrat Ali 

February 

21 




Ramzan-Id. 

March 

3 & 4 

New Year. 

January 


Bakri-Id. 

May 

10 

Day following New Year .. 


2 

Muharram. 

June 

7 

Good Friday 

April 

18 

Shahadat-e-Imam Hasan .. 

July 

26 

Easter . 


19 & 21 

Barawafat. 

August 

8 

Christmas. 

Dec. 24, 

25, 26 

Id-e-Maulud 

•» 

13 

New Year's Eve .. 


31 


NOTE.—If any of the Mahomedan holidays Jnotified above do not fall on the day notified, 
the Mahomedan servants of Oovernment may be granted a sectional holiday on the day on which 
the holiday is actually observed in a 4 diti 9 n to holiday on the day notified. 
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THE INDIAN 
Mahon) edan. 


1930. 1348. 


January 

1 

.. Rajab 

. 30 

January 

2 

.. Shaban .. 

. 1 

February 

1 

.. Ramzan .. 

. 1 

March 

3 

.. Shuwal .. 

1 

April 

l 

.. Zil-kaideh 

. 1 

May 

1 

.. Til-hijeb .. 

1 

1930. 

1349. 


May 

30 

.. Mobumim 

. 1 

June 

,28 

.. Safar 

. 1 

July 

28 

.. Rubbi-ul-Awwal 

. 1 

August 

26 

.. Rubbis-us-Sanee 

. 1 

September 

24 

.. Jamadi-ul-Awall 

1 

October 

24 

.. Jamadl-ul-Sanee 

.. 1 

November 

22 

.. Rajab 

1 

December 

22 

.. Saban 

1 

December 

31 

.. Saban 

Bengalee. 

. 10 

1930. 

1336. 


January 

l 

.. Pous 

. 17 

J anuary 

14 

.. Magh 

l 

February 

13 

.. Falgoon .. 

1 

March 

15 

.. Ohoitro .. 

1 

1930. 

1337. 


April 

14 

.. Boysack .. 

1 

May 

15 

.. Joistro .. 

1 

June 

15 

.. Ashad 

1 

July 

17 

.. Srabun ,. 

1 

August 

17 

.. Bhadro 

1 

September 

17 

.. Assin 

1 

October 

18 

.. Kartick .. 

1 

November 

17 

.. Aughraum 

1 

December 

16 

.. Pous 

1 

December 

31 

.. Pous 

Samvat. 

16 

(S=Sudee, B~Budee.) 


1930. 

1986. 


January 

1 

.. Pous 

. S 1 

January 

15 

.. Pous 

. B 1 

January 

30 

.. Magh 

. S 1 

February 

14 

.. Magh 

. B 1 

March 

1 

.. Fagoon .. 

. S 1 

March 

15 

.. Fagoon .. 

. B 1 

March 

31 

.. Chyt 

. S 1 

April 

14 

.. Chyt 

. B 1 


CALENDARS. 




1930. 

1938 


April 

29 

.. Bysack .. 

..SI 

May 

13 

.. Bysack .. 

.. B 1 

May 

29 

.. Jhyt 

..SI 

June 

12 

.. Jhyt 

. B 1 

June 

27 

.. Asa 

..SI 

July 

11 

.. Asar 

.. B 1 

July 

26 

.. Sawan 

.. SI 

August 

10 

.. Sawun 

.. B 1 

August 

25 

.. Bhadoon .. 

..SI 

September 

9 

.. Bhadoon 

. B 1 

September 

23 

.. Assun or Kua r 

.. S 1 

October 

8 

.. Assun or Kuar 

. B 1 

1930 

1987 


October 

22 

.. Kartick .. 

. S 1 

November 

7 

.. Kartick .. 

. B 1 

November 

2L 

.. Aghan Magsar 

.. SI 

December 

6 

.. Aghan Magsar 

. B 1 

December 

20 

.. Pous 

.. SI 

December 

31 

.. Pous 

. 811 


Telegu & Kanarese. 


(S~Sudee, B^Budee.) 


1930. 

1478. 


January 

i 

.. Push yam 

. B 6 

January 

35 

.. Pushyam 

. S 1 

J anuary 

30 

.. Magham 

. B 1 

February 

14 

.. Magham 

. S 1 

March 

1 

.. Pal gun am 

. B 1 

March 

15 

.. Palgunam 

. S 1 



1479. 


March 

31 

.. Chitram 

. B 1 

April 

14 

.. Chitram .. 

. S 1 

April 

29 

.. Vaishakham 

. B 1 

May 

13 

.. Vaishakham 

. S 1 

May 

29 

.. Jyoshtom 

. B 1 

June 

1L 

.. Jyoshtom 

. S 1 

June 

27 

.. A shad am 

. B 1 

July 

11 

.. Ashadam 

. S l 

July 

20 

.. Sravanam 

. B 1 

August 

10 

.. Sravanam 

.SI 

August 

25 

.. Bhadrapadam 

. B 1 

September 

9 

.. Bhadrapadam 

. S 1 

September 

23 

.. Ashwigam 

. B 1 

October 

8 

.. Ashwigam 

. S 1 

October 

22 

.. Kartikam 

. B 1 

November 

7 

.. Kartikam 

. S 1 

November 

21 

.. Margasiram 

. B 1 

December 

6 

.. Margasiram 

. S 1 

December 

21 

.. Pushyam 

. B 1 

December 

31 

.. Pushyam 

. 8 
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Tamil-Malayalam. 


1930 


1105 


1930 


1100 


January 

1 

Margoli-Dhanusu. 

18 





„ 

14 

Thai-Makaram .. 

1 

August 

10 

Avani-Chlngam .. 

1 

February 

12 

Marsi-Kumbham 

1 

September 

10 

Pooratasi-Kanni 

1 

March 

14 

Panguni-Mecnum 

1 

October 

17 

Aippasi-Thulam . 

1 

April 

13 

Chittrai-Mesham . 

1 

November 

10 

Kartikai-Brishchi- 


May 

14 

Vaikasi-Vrishabhari 

1 



kam .. .. 

1 

J una 

15 

Ani-Mlthunara .. 

1 

December 

10 

Margall-Dhanusu. 

1. 

July 

10 

Adi-Karkatara .. 

1 

J ■ 

?1 

MargalUDhauusu, 

1 
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Index to Imperial Trade Guide and advertised businesses, see pages iv to vi 
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Abor Expedition.259 

Absorption of gold .777 

Accidents, mining .. .. 724, 519 

-Kailway .707 
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-Copyright 839 
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-Finance 490 
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Relief)^ .492 

-Limitation (Amendment) .. 4 90 
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— ——-—Mines •• .. 511,519 

-Patents and Designs .. .. 776 

-Press (1910) 665 

-Press and Registration of Books 665 

-Prisons.487 

-Registration (Amendment) .. 493 

-Soft Coke Cess.. .. .. 491 


Paqb 

Act, Indian Succession (Amendment) .. 493 

-Tariff (Amendment) .. .. 490 

— -Territorial Forco (Amendment) 492 

-Natal Township .863 

-Newspapers Incitements to Offences 665 

-Oudh Tenancy .296 

-Permanent Settlement .. .. 154 

-Presidency Banks (1876) .. .. 678 

-Towns Insolvency 

(Amendment) .. .. 490 

-Press and Registration of Books (1867) 665 

-Prevention of Seditious Meetings .. 63 

-Prisons (of 1894). 487 

-Punjab Land Alienation .. 63, 296 

-Sea Customs .. .. .. 781 782 

-Steel Industry (Protection) .. .. 726 

-Trade Disputes .. .. .. 490 

-Unions .. .. .. .. 554 

-Transfer of Property (Amendment) 493 

-Supplementary.395 

-Universities.389 

-Vernacular Press .. .. ..63,665 

-Village Self-Government .. .. 371 

-Workmen’s Compensation .. .. 520 

-(Amendment) .. .. 490,520 

Acworth Committee (Railway) .. .. 696 

Adam’s Bridge 713 

Aden administration .181 

-British Policy in . 180 

-Climate .181 

-Physical features .179 

-Population .180 

-Strategic importance .. .. 180 

Administration, Aden .181 

-Army .268 

-Assam .176 

-Baluchistan .178 

-Agency .. ... * 90 

-Baroda 189 

-Bengal Presidency .. 117 

-Bihar and Orissa .154 

— Bombay Presidency .. . 97 

—Burma 145 

-Central Provinces and Berar .. 161 

-French India .. .. .. 230 

-Forests .. .657 

-Hyderalad .. .It 5 

-Justice .47 2 
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Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 

(INCORPORATED IN HONGKONG.) 


Authorised Capital 
Issued and Fully Paid-up ... 
Reserve Funds 

Sterling . 

Silver . 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


$ 50 , 000,000 

$ 20 , 000,000 

£ 6 , 500,000 
$ 9 , 500,000 
$ 20 , 000,000 


HEAD OFFICEHongkong. 

LONDON OFFIOE9, Qracechurch Street, E.C. 
BOMBAY OFFIOE :-48, Churchgate Street. 


BRANCHES AND AQENCIES s 


Amoy. 

Hongkew. 

Penang. 

Bangkok. 

Ipoh. 

Peiping. 

Batavia. 

Johore. 

Rangoon. 

Bombay. 

Kobe. 

Saigon. 

Calcutta. 

Kowloon. 

San Francisco. 

Canton. 

Kuala Lumpur. 

Shanghai. 

Chbfoo. 

London. 

Singapore. 

Colombo. 

Lyons. 1 

SOURABAYA. 

Dairen. 

Malacca. 

Sungei Patani. 

Foochow. 

Manila. 

Tientsin. 

Haiphong. 

Moukden. 

Tokyo. 

Hamburg. 

Muar. 

Tsingtao. 

Hankow. 

Nagasaki. 

Yloilo. 

Harbin. 

New York. 

Yokohama. 


Current Accounts opened and interest allowed half-yearly 
on Daily Balances of Rs. i,ooo to Rs. 1,00,000 at 2 percent, 
per annum provided the sum accrued amounts to Rs. 5. 

Fixed Deposits received for varying periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 

Drafts Granted and Bills Purchased on the principal 
commercial centres of the World. 

General Banking and Exchange business undertaken. 

J. K. HUTTON, 

Agent. 
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MURAL PAINTINGS 

, OF THE 

BOMBAY SCHOOL. 

By 

W. E. GLADSTONE SOLOMON, I.E.S. 

(Director, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay.) 

An exceptionally beautiful production, containing descriptive 
narratives of the School’s work upto the completion of the 
Mural Paintings commissioned for New Delhi by the Govern¬ 
ment of India which gave opportunity for the publication of this 
excellent work. 

Thirty full-page illustrations some of which are in full colours, 
reproductions of the original Mural Paintings, prepared by the 
Bombay School of Art, which form part of the beautiful 
decorations of New Delhi. 

Brief studies of Indian decorative influences in the past which 
give a slight sketch of their effect to-day in Bombay, and the 
following articles ' The Moghul Message of Beauty,” fk The 
Indian Art Renaissance,” “ Drawing the Rangoli at Diwali,” 
and " Scenes at a Hindu Wedding in Bombay.” 

A MAGNIFICENT BOOK. 

Price Rs. 10. By V. P. P. Rs. 10-8. 

THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS, 
BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 
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House of Dickinson 

PAPER-MAKERS, MANUFACTURING & EXPORT STATIONERS, 
CARD, BOARD, ENVELOPE *& ACCOUNT BOOK-MAKERS, 
PRINTING MATERIAL MERCHANTS, 

65. OLD BAILEY, LONDON, 

E C. 4. 

P. O. Box 269. 

Manufacturers of the Famous 

LION 

WRITING 

AND 

PRINTING 

PAPERS. Importers of ACCOUNT BOOKS. 

PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATERIALS* 

Sole Selling Agents in India for 

H. W. Caslon & Co.,Ltd., London. 
The Miehle Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Co., London. 

Thompson Type Machine Co., 
Chicago. 

Williams Engineering Co., Ltd., 
London. 
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BABU PICHE LAL IN EUROPE. 

SECOND EDITION 

By the Author of “ Warlike Snips and Snaps.” 

Few writers have succeeded so well in caricaturing without 
offence the idiosyncrasies and inconsistencies of the average 
Indian. Babu Piche Lai is one of the most humorously 
delightful figures in modern fiction- Europeans and Indians 
alike will find his eccentricities most entertaining. 

Price : Rs. 2. By V.P.P. Rs. 2-6-0. 
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“ SOME TENNIS DON’TS” 

By MAJOR E. C. CHESNEY. 

An admirable book for tennis enthusiasts. It deals with 
the numerous faults common with the average club player in 
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ENGINEERING, SANITATION, ETC. 

THIRD EDITION . 

SANITATION IN INDIA. 

By The Late J. A. Turner, C.I.E., M.D., D.P.H. 

Late Executive Health Officer , Bombay Municipality and 

B. K. Goldsmith, M.B., D.P.H., with Contributions 

By S. C. Hormusji, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., M.D., D.P.H., 

K. B. Shroff, L.M. & S., D.P.H., D.T.M., and 

L. Godinho, L.M. & S., M.D., D.P.H. 

M Although ostensibly intended for Indian students, we are 
certain that this work should appeal to students in every clime, 
for we do not think we have ever read a more comprehensive 
and yet at the same time eminently practical manual of sanita¬ 
tion. It does not consist, as do so many similar works, of 
clippings from ancient text books of theoretical hygiene, but 
it depicts sanitation in the making and as it is carried out in a 
region offering insuperable difficulties.**—The SANITARY 
JOURNAL. 

“ The issue of a third edition of this well-known book will 
be welcomed by sanitarians in India. Considerable additions 
have been made in many sections and extensive alterations have 
been made in the chapters dealing with plague, tubercle, 
leprosy and influenza, so as to embody the latest discoveries in 
connection with the etiology, treatment, etc., of these diseases. 
Dr. Turner’s book is the only one yet published on Municipal 
sanitation in India of any real value, and no Assistant Director 
of Public Health or Municipal Health Officer should be 
without a copy.”—The PIONEER. 

Price : Rs. 15. By V.P.P. Rs. 16-2-0. 

BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd., 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND LONDON. 
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“XHE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY OF INDIA" has 

1 long been acknowledged to be one of the best 
edited and most attractive journals in the East. Notwithstanding 
the high standard attained in the past, the publishers have 
recently introduced many new features and broadened the 
scope of the paper generally. 

Prominence is given to Indian and other News of more 
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